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QUITE ALONE. 


Book the Second : Womanhood. 

CHAl'TEJl XLIV. THE PlLGllIMS AT llANELAGH. 


I don’t IvHOw whether they allow strangers 
to dine at tlie B. in these days. I am rather 
iiielnied to think they do not. Ultra exclusive- 
ness tends ill the long run to inhospitality, and 
S()auiards, through whose miserably shrivelled 
1 veins creeps the sangre az.ul, are sometimes re- 
! luctant to siiarc their pucluTo with the best 
' ri'coinineiidcjd stranger, fearful lest he should 
; have less than ninety-seven quartcrings on his 
j sent ehcoii. 

I At all event they dined outsiders at the P. 
j iwi'iity years since, and a very agreeable time the 

outsiders had of it. Tliis may account for a 
I certain round tabic in tiic Pilgrims’ coffco-room 
I being occupied cm a certain evening in the winter 

I I oi t he snitau’s sojourn in ] london, by four guests, 
,| only iwo of whom were free and accepted Pil- 


grims. 

Nleinlicrs first, if you please. There was oui 
(dd fiieiid Lord Carlton, much older, but not 
nmeh the woisc for wear. He liad settled down 
and grown tat. Need anything more be said? 

a little, perhaps. He was married, and 
li('r ladyslii}) modelled wax flowers beautifully, 
and illuminated scrolls wntli “Thou shalt not 
steal,” and “ The tongue is an unruly member,” 
in gold and colours, for ragged schools, in most 
superb sty ha She was rather too serious to be 
tlie wife of a reformed rake, and was given to 
lamenting her destiny, and exclaiming against 
the ingratitude of the world, when the juvenile 
pickpockets whom slic had converted morally to 
a slate of grace, and physically to be foot-nages, 
turned out failures, and absconded witli the 
spoons ; or when the awakened returned trans- 
poit, \'7hom she had promoted to be butler, was 
detecicd Imiiding a blue bag containing Lord 
Carlton’s court sword (broken short off at the 
lull), a church service bound in purple velvet 
and gold, a silver vinaigrette, and fourteen yards 
of Valenciennes lace, over the area railings to 
Mrs. Fence, of Middlesex-strect, late Petticoat- 
laiK', by condition a widow, and by predilection 
pursuing the vocation of receiver of stolen 
goods. Lord Carlton, however, went bis w'ay, 
and licr ladyship went hers. 

His lordsliip bought pictures that.wcrc not by 


Titian, and, in liis place in the House, was a 
very thorn in the side of tlie Royal Academicians 
I and the Trustees of tlie National Gallery. He 
had brought in a bill to abolish wliistliug in the 
streets, and to compel costermongers to say 
“asparagus” instead of “grass,” when they 
cried that delicious esculent for sale. This 
measure had a succes d’estime, for it absolutely 
got read a second time, by accident, on a very 
hot Goodwood Cup day ; and it was only in 
committee, and by the advice of a right reve- 
rend prelate, who, as the rumour ran, was a dis- 
tinguished amateur of sibilation, and the only t 
bishop who could dress asparagus with oil and } 
tarragon vinegar after the recipe of Marie 
Antoinette’s Cardinal do Kohan, that his lord- 
ship withdrew the bill, which had fluttered the 
Volscians, and dreadfully alarmed the London | 
bulchcr-boysand itinerant vegetarians. A good I 
man was my Lord Carlton, alter a tempestuous 
youth. He owed a good deal of money, but 
he also gave away a good deal ; and if Peter 
was damnified by his laches, Paul profited by 
his liberality, lie wTut to sleep with commend- 
able regularity at church, at the Opera, in the 
House — save when the wdiisUiug and green-stuff 1 
business was afoot — at the club, in llic green- j 
rooms of the patent 1 heatres, in the committee- ! 
room of the koyal Hospital for Plica Polouica I 
(that beneficent institution which wc owe to the j 
ever-to-be-lamcnted J)r. Quackeiiboss, and at ■ 
whose aniuvcrsary festivals a royal duke gene- 
rally takes tlie chair), and at the board meetings ' 
of the Elephant Life Assurance Association. | 
Universally respected and beloved, a D.C.L., and , 
lord-lieui enunt in prospective of his county, ! 
Lord Carlton had probably little to wish for ' 
here bclow", save a little less gout, and a little 
more money to pay off his mortgages with. He 
had a literary turn, and had wuitten a stinging 
article in a review', showing up would-be hon- 
iioisiscuis, w ho gave enormous sums for spurious | 
Titiuns; and he was, just now, occupied in i 
editing the family papers of the Carltons. As ! 
the first lord got nis coronet through selling- 
votes to Sir Robert M^alpolc, and the second 
earned a step in the peerage by selling votes to 
Mr. Pitt, and the third had cracked iimuincrabie 
bottles with Geoj'ge th6 Fourth, much, very 
much was expected from the Carlton Papers. 

And who w'ds the secsond Pilgrim ? Sir 
William Long. ^ He was thinner, and paler, 
and looked taller, and men said liis nealtli* 
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’waB failing him. His hair was slightly grizzled, 
he ate little and drank less ; he had a cough ; 
und he smoked even more persistently thaji of 
,'yore. lie was unmarried. He had travelled 
; considerably since we saw him last, and fully 
earned his status as a Pilgrim. He had been 
east, and brought home narghiles, papouches, 
and atttir ot* roses ; he had been west, and re- 
turned Muili buffalo robes and moccasins, the! 
antlers of elks, and tlie tails of beavers. His } 
• hunliug-lodge was hung with the scalps of the j 
Hours he had killed ; but he felt a little bored, 
even amon^ the desiccated skull-caps of his slain 
■ enemies. They were dead ; but what was he to 
do with the hours wiiich were to come ? He 
had become wealthier ; but he spent little, so 
far as w'us known ; drove, now, no four-in-hand ; 
indulged in no elegant wickedness. The gossips 
w^hisjWred that the priests had got hold of liim ; 
that by his mumficence had been endowed the 
j new bishopric of Adrianonolis in paitibus in- 
i fidelium ; llial he had built the oratory of fSt. 

} Gcngulphus up in Northumberland ; and that he 
} would probably make an end of it as Brother 
Something or oilier, with peas in his shoes ami 
spikes in his giidlc. But you and 1 know wiiat 
the whispers of the gossips arc worth. 

And the pjiir of guests? The Sultan Grcy- 
faunt is before you. He was in his projicr 
element : he w'as happy. The pearl of aw'asher- 
womaii, and the jewel of a body-servant, liad 
done all that was possible for him. The sultan 
had a coiifeiitcd mind, and had fully made that 
mind up on the important subject of himself. 

The parlie carrec at tlie round table w^as com- 
pleted by Tom Tuilleshcll. 1 wish to state that 
Tom lias been dead (worthy soul!) these five 
years, and that his mantle has not de.scendcd 
upon anybody. Tliere are a great many people 
going about the world wlio would like to be Tom 
Tut lies) lell, Int they cmiH manage il. Only one 
Tuttleshell eau flourish in a generation, and the 
time of the next Tuttleshell has not come yet. 

He was a florid little man, with such bright 
red hair and whiskers, such sparkling blue eyes, 
such gleaming white tceih, such a dazzling sliirt 
collar, such mirror-hke boots, and altogether in 
such a violent and inflammatory state of fresh- 
ness, Unit he looked as tliough he had been boiled, 
starched, and mangled in a liurry. His hands 
were so ostentatiously clean, tliat you might 
have fancied (but that he was the most harmless 
. fellow bveatliing) that he had been murdering 
somebody, and scrubbing his knuckles with a 
flesh-brush to get the blood otf. In evening- 
dress he was superb, and wore the largest 
cleanest and stiffest white neckcloth to be seen 
out of a Wesleyaiiv conference. In morniiig- 
drefisfi his trousers were of so very large and 
proi>ounced a check as to give his legs the 
appearance of ambulatory draught-boards ; and 
t r he wore, winter and summear, a white waistcoat, 
fa black w^atch ribbon, and a white hat with a 
crape round it. I think thaf costume was the 
making of Tom. In it he was fit for any society. 
In that waistcoat he liad assisted at' a 

.ladiei^ cofhmittee (anti-slavery) iathc gorgimus 


sjdoons of Sennacherib House. Often you 
might see the white hat, and snowy vest, and ! 
the rubicund pei’spiring face between tiicm, on | 
platforms at piihlie meetlugs, clown tlie yard at j 
Tattcrsall’s, and in the lohines of 1 he Parliament | 
House. Tliey always let Tom int o the Sjjeaker’s j 
gallery of the Commons. 3 don’t know why; 
but 1 conjecture in consequence of tlie hat and 
waistcoat. They looked so much as tliough 
tlicy and their wearer had a right to go rvei y- 
where. 

You met Tom Tuttleshell in all kinds of 
London pimctraiin, to the most exclusive. At. 
the guard-mounting at 8t. .lames's you would 
And Tom in the centre of the hollow sqiian', \ 
where the colours were, chatting to the dandy j 
Guardsmen. At arcviiwv in ITuinslead maislies, i 
who W'as that individual ni a w'hite hat and 1 
W'aistcoat? Who was tliat bold civilian riding ‘ 
full split with the chief of the si all*. Thai, by ‘i 
your leave, and by tlie ehicl's leave, loo, who j; 
knows him, w'as Tom Tultlc‘'liell. lom wa^ 
never in the commission of the ]U‘aec — iii"> com- ! 
missions w’orc ol a lery dilfeieiit iialurt — but | 
you might behold him silting on the beueh, i' 
cheek by jowl with the Widtih’sex ma^istinles 
on licensing day. lie was sure to turn up on the 1 
s})ccch-days ol ilie public schools, and at the 
collations afterwards. The swan-hopiniigcxem'- 
sioiis of the corporation (>f L{>nd(>n ; the fenii- 
feasts of the J-Jonourahle Socu ly rd' Itewiard's jj 
Inn (where you dined in a rusty black gown, 
drank hippocras, and w'ere expc'clcd to drink, in 
Norman-Frcnch, to the lieaUh of the late Cliief i 
Justice Gascoigne); and esptaually the amiu'd 
banquets of tlie Worsliipful Company of C'tiain- 
ruail Makers (nearly tlie last ol tli(‘ (’ily com- 
panies who put flve-pound notes undi'r tlie plat os 
of their guests, and cause their beadles to lill | 
the hats of the company with macaroons and p 
pine-apjde jelly when they go away: sueii u j 
the munificence of the Chain-mail Maki'rs, w hof'O j ; 
Hall has not been rebuilt siiu*c I h(‘ great lire, and 
whose paraplieinaba is iii the custody of the | 
liead waiter at the 8lar and Gartei) ; — lu.iie of 
these festive gat herings would ha\e been com- j 
pletc without the presence of lorn Tutlleslielb | 
He sung so good a song, and told so good a j 
story, that aldermen and baronets had bcf'n | 
heard to regret, almost with tears in llieir eves, ; 
that Tiiat Man w’as not .something in tlie Oily, ; 
whereby he wu>uld infallibly have made his ! 
fortune. I believe that Tom wan free of the i 
Chain Makers, whose slock paid twenty-seven j 
per cent, and that he lived upon his dividends, i 
Others accounted for hia means of livelihood by I 
whispering the mysterious w'ord “ commission.” 

It was certain that, altliougli Tom was always 1 
ready to borrow forty thousand pounds — at j 
seven and a lialf per cent, not a penny more — for | 
tlie Earl of Liveloose, he never borrowed any 
money himself. You could not. call him a sponge ; 
for though he was coutinuaily being asked to 
dinner, he never asked to bo asked. You had 
no right to brand him as a tuft-hunter, for he 
toadied nobody, and made himself sought by, 
without seejiing the company of, the great.^ The 
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inalevoleui., only, could hint, with a sneer, that 
Tom’s mother must be a washerwoman and his 
fatlier a cab proprietor, so very white and pro- 
fuse was his linen, and so very frequently was 
lie to be seen scurrying from the Wcst-eiid to 
the Cily in a Hansom, Being a very little man, 
he naturally carried, at all places of public enter- 
<ainnien1, a very big opera-glass; and it was 
liighly edifying to w’atcli him at the opera or 
the theatre, on the first night of a new dancer 
I or a new play, apparently engaged in sighting a 

j brace of Ai'iiistrong guns linked together. ^ \ou 

I could scarcely sweep the vista of the hill at 

' Epsom or the grand stand at Ascot, without 

' your eye lighting on Tom and the big opera- 

j glass, sitting in the high places, or ])laiitcd, 

I Colossus of Jihoclos-like,'bn the lop of a four-in- 

1 hand. He went behind tlie scenes of all the 

tiicatrcs ; and many a manager owed his lom- 
' ]:)orary rescue from ruin to Tom Tutlleshell’s 
friciuily offices in tlic way of lotting stalls and 
])uvatc boxes. He was free of a great many 
newspaper offices, and of a great many new\s- 
' papers loo, to jndge from the neatly-folded 
mid banded copies which were handed to 
him by bowing publishers when he took his 
weekly trot down the Strand every Saturday 
arternoon. He went frequently to Paris, and 
consorted wi<h the best people there, both 
' English and French. ITo was a confidential 
creature. When Sir Joiin Brule, who adored 
his wife, and. was in the habit of beating her 
black and blue, had been unusnally obstrep- 
erous, her ladyship always called in Tom Tuttle- 
shcll, and he 'seldom failed to induce penitence 
ill the lieurt of the offending husband. He had 
saved Mrs. Liglitfoot from committing suicide, 
alter the discovery by licr je-alous spouse of 
Captain Teiistuii’s miniature in her writing-case ; 
and M'lieii Mrs. Majolica Potts threw the tea- 
! things at her husband’s head, and he retorted 
by casting china images at her, and the children, 
terrified by the quarrels of their parents, cast 
’ tlicmselves in wild confusion dow'n the nursery 
i stairs, Tom was alwmys called in to restore peace 
I to that distracted household. Thus, welcome 
everywhere, and doing harm to no man, was 
''i’oin Tutllcshell. He was not literary ; but 
liad once written a song, in aid of the funds of a 
' fancy fair, and dedicated by permission to Mrs. 
i H iram Hymn Iliggs (great banking family). He 
i was not artistic; yet was supposed to have a keen 
j eye lor the old masters, iiad once been examined 
j as a witness before a Fine Art committee, and 
j was ausolutcly alluded to in a Fine Art de- 
I bate, when the report was brought up in the 
I Commons, as “a gentleman of wcll-fcnawn taste.” 
j He was no great politician; but he was sure, 

I at election-tune, to be on the Conservative caii- 
I didate s committee. He was neither financial 
j nor connuercial, though he was always very 
anxious about the price of consol^ shook his 
head when Venezuelan bonds were mentioned, 
and had been seen in Upper Thames-street at- 
tentively regarding a sample of Patna rice in 
I the outstretched palm of an eminent wholesale 
poccifc “I ask you, Tom, as a fellow who 


knows wdiat’s what, if that’s the grocer 
was heard to say. He was undeniably respect- 
able ; but nobody knew precisely where he 
lived. He was supposed to have a bedroom 
at an hotel in Jermyn-street, and chambers in 
Reynard’s Inn, and an office in Gidoon-court, 
Sampson-lane, Cornhill. Yet, granting^ this 
slight amoqiit of mystery, not a breath of sus- 
picion rested on the fair fame of Tom Tattle- 
shell, for he had been seen luncliing on turtle 
at Birch’s with a governor of the Bank of 
England, and w'as cunrently reported to have 
an audience with the prime minister every 
morning, when the pilot who guided the ship of 
state was engaged in tlm pleasant occupation of 
shaving. These things become known, and do 
a man good. 

The Pilgrims’ dinner had reached that agree- 
able stage when men begin to trifle wltli the 
cates before them ; to be critical about the wine ; 
biscuits they nibble ; to inspect contemplatively 
the chequers in their Madras napkins; to be 
deeply interested in the hinges of their nut- 
crackers, to peer curiously into the shells of 
their filberts, and when they find a withered one 
to utter a fat sigh, half in the complacency of 
processjvc digestion, and half as though tliey 
were reflecting: Such is life — then to whisk 
imaginary crumbs from off their knees ; then to 
pull tlicir wristbands and adjust tlieir collars; 
then to find more flavour in the Clianibertin — 
“A veiy delicate, yet sound wine, Tuttlcshell 
wish I had a quarter cask of it, my lord” — 
than ever the winc-merchant nut into it ; then 
to admit that, after all, the old Saxon families 
surpass the so-called Norman race in purity of 
blood and antiquity of lineage. “I would 
rather be Cedric the Siixon than PhUippe de 
Malvoisin,” says Lord Carleton, finding two 
beeswings in his port instead of none: to 
which Tom Tutlleshell, whose grandfather was 
the Lord knows whom, cheerfully assents ; and, 
finally tft yawn, and to think that a mild cigar and 
a glass of Seltzer with something in it, would 
be about the summum bonum of human felicity. 
Don’t let me hear you say that tjicrc are few 
hours of unmixed happiness in life, or repeat 
that trash, that man never is but always to be 
blest. Man is blest wlten he is asked to dine 
at the Pilgrims’. The clicf would impale himself 
on his own spit if he heard that any one liad 
been compellea to take carbonate of soda after 
one of his dinners ; the cellar is so good that 
there is not a headache in the whole of it ; and 
black care never sits beliind the horseman who 
puts his legs in the mahogany stirrups of that 
friendly club. No British wife is ever pgry 
with her husband' for being bidden to dine at 
the Pilgrims’ ; precisely as no British husband 
(save a moriste*) would deny his wife a cheque 
if she were about to be presented at court, and 
lacked jewellery or lace. j! 

“ But the question is,” said Lord Carleton, ^ J, , 
they rose from t^able in beaming mood; ‘^thc j 
question is, where shall we^ ^ ^ 

Strangers ca#i’t cards,” remarked m 
Wiliam Long. 
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“ Hate cards,” added Lord Carleton. 

Thej are stupid things at best,” observed 
the sultan, loftily. "Give me hazard.” 

The baronet looked at him. "Yon must 
have\ oceans of money, Mr. Grcyfaunt,” he 
observed. 

"Not much, but enough,” Edgar replied, 
“witli something akin to a blush. 

“ I am glad to hear it. People call me rich ; 
yet T daren’t play at hazard.” 

" You played too much when you were young, 
Long,” his lordship, who was conscious that 
Edgar was not very well pleased with the remark, 
interposed. " Greyfaunt will soon have enough of 
hazard. It’s like rowing. When a fellow begins 
to know something about it, it’s time for him to 
leave it off. But still, all this by no means helps 
us to settle the question, * Where shall we go ?* ” 

"I shall go home,” Sir William Long said, 
wearily. 

" You’ve no home to go to, most misanthropic 
bachelor, except those dreary chambers in the 
Albany, where you bury yourself to smoke 
cigars twenty times too strong for you, and 
read Grebillon the Younger, or Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints. Why on earth don’t you fall in 
love and marry ?” 

"I never was in love but once,” the baronet 
made answer, gravely, "and that was with 
a little girl scarcely ’ nine years old. I don’t 
think 1 could marry her ; for I am grey and 
broken, now ; and she must be a young woman 
by this time.” 

" Was the attachment reciprocal 

" I think so. I never saw her but once in my 
life ; but I gave her some sugar-plums, aud she 
let' me kiss her at parting.” 

" What was her Christian name — sans 
indiserdtion ?” 

" Lily.” 

Edgar Greyfaunt pricked up his ears. " Why, 
I knew a little girl called Lily,” lie cried, "aud 
not so long ago, either.” • 

" Not such a very uncommon name,” yawned 
Lord Carleton, 

“My aunt adopted a poor relation,” put in 
Thomas Tuttleshcll, " whose name wms llaimah ; 
but she was a sentimental woman was 
aunt, and changed the girl’s name to Lily.” 

" A most interesting piece of family history,” 
sneered his highness, wiio misliked, he scarcely 
knew why, the universally popular Thomas. 
" Have you many poor relations, Mr. Tuttle- 
sbell ?” 

" Plenty,” answered Tom, cheerfully. " The 
very poorest of my poor relations has had the 
honour of making a fourth at a very pleasant 
■dinner-party at the Pilgrims’ ®lub. Park-lane, this 
very evening.” Hereby Tom managed to kill two 
birds with one stone ; to give Gjeyfaunt a Row'- 
land for his Oliver ; and to pay Lord Carleton, 
who W'as the Amphitryon, a neat little compli- 
ment. Yet the good fellow, winced somewhat 
as he replied to the young man. He knew all 
about Mr. Edgar Qreyfaunt. ‘•Why should that 
brainless puppy insult; me?” he thouglit. " Here’s 
. a peer of the realm and a ricn baronet, 


never say anything rude to me; yet here’s a j 
stuck-up young jackanapes, who’s burning tlie j 
candle at both ends, and in six months won’t j 
have a penny of his old aunt’s money, has never ; 
a civil word to throw at Tom Tuttleshcll. | 
Well: it don’t much matter. He^W never get 
on.” Tom never bore malice ; and to prophesy 
that a man would never get on, was the severest | 
censure he ever passed on the conduct of an ! 
enemy. 

" The question,” resumed Lord Carleton, j 
anxious to put an end to iin embarrassing dis- | 
cussion, “ again resolves itself into, ‘Where shall 
we go ?’ ” 

They were donning their great-coals in tiic ! 
hall. i 

" Come home and smoke with me,” suggested ! 
the baronet. 

" Wc will smoke, and not go homo with tho(', i 
hermit of the passage between Piecadilly ami ; 
Burlington-gardens thus Lord Carleton. ' 

i know how it would end. Three o’clock in the i 
morning, a discussion on the Cosmic Priiici[)h‘ 
in Nature; Greyfaunt losing his tcnqier, ami 
challenging us all to tight duels bd'orc break- 
fast ; nervous affections brought on by excessive 
indulgence in tobacco; and Tom 'ihiitlcsliell i 
asleep with his head in the coal-scuttle.” i 

"Come and play lansquenet at my rooms,” j 
proposed the sultan, lie knew that Tom never i 
played, and would go away (which was the very 
thing he wanted) if the invitation were accepted ; 
and he would have been dcliirlded to entertam 
a peer and a baronet, even il he lo.si money to 
them. 

"Long has forsworn lansquenet, and J prefer 
whist,” objected his lordship. " Can no one pro- 
pose sometiiing else ?” 

"Why, there are plenty of places to go to,” 
said Thomas, who saw that his peculiar olliee 
was now in request, but; who liad prudently bided 
his time until the iiivciitioii of ins sufierioi’vS was 
exhausted. You must not be obtrusive viitli the 
lion, even if you be a jackal. \Yait until king : 
Noble begins to scrat ch his mane with a puzzled 
air, and turns an iiiquirnig eye towards you. 
Then you may hint to his majesty, but very "dis- 
creetly, where you think the nicest antelojie is 
to be found. 

" I’laccs to while away an linur positividy i 
abound,” pursued the di])lomatio 'I'homas. " Will | 
you take a cab down to Peiitonvillc, and see the } 
Grecian ? A monstrous queer place, I can assure ; 
you. 1 took an English duke and the JIos- ! 
podar of Moldavia (who insisted on wearing a I 
false nose, thinking tliere was a masqiicraile) | 
there one night, and they enjoyed themselves j 
immensely. Don’t care about going so far? i 
Will you be my guests at a humble little club j 
in Erith-street, Soho ? It is club night. Brat- i 
ties will be in the chair. You know Brattles, [ 
the •wxll-known sculptor of Satan putting on 
the Serpent’s Skin. There will be some capital 
singing, and you’ll meet some of the first wits 
of the day. I’ll introduce you all as Manchester 
j men, if Mr. Greyfaunt chooses to hide his 
; artistic candle under a bushel.” • | I 

k i 
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“ t should like to go very rmicli indeed,” said 
Sir William Long. 

, The Sultan Greyfaiint demurred, on the plea 
thut they would probably be bored. The sultan 
would have dearly liked to strangle Tom Tuttle- 
shcll for that ill-timed allusion to his artistic 
genius. 

“ Try again, Tom,” said Lord Carleton, who 
was thinking what her serious ladyship would say 
if she even heard of the expediency of visiting 
these wild haunts of dissipation being mooted. 

“ Well, there’s Evans’s ; but it’s too early. 
There’s a new farce at the Lyceum — Potatoes 
and Pool, or the Can and the Cannon Game ; 
but I know the Ercnch piece, and the man who 
lias done it into English ; and botli are stupid, 

I What do you say to a visit to Ranelagh?” 

1 “ lianeiagh ! why 1 haven’t been there for ten 

; years !” exclaimed Sir William, 
j "Ranelagh! Why it’s mid-winter, and as 
J cold as chanty,” said Lord Carleton. 
i “Wiicrc is Ranelagh?” asked the Sultan 
i Greyfaunt, with engaging simplicity. I 

I " Southwark Bridge-road, half a mile from 
i tlic Asylum for Club-foot ; two-shilling cab 

j fare,” rapidly pursued Thomas. "As to its 

I being winter, that will be just the fun of it. 

I jVl ‘Variety, the manager, who took the lease 

i when poor Renjamhi Raphael went to the bad, 

and who is a fellow of infinite resources, was 
; the first man to hit on the ingenious notion of 

I o[)cniiig Ranelagh in winter. The statues in ' 

I the Archipclagcan walk are covered up with 

raw, it is true, but they’re beautifully lighted. 
The trees are leafless, but there’s no end to tlie 
t atlditioiial lamps, Tlicre’s an artificial skating- 

j ]'ioiid, and a Galop Infernal on skates, with a 

1 full band, at ten ©’clock. The lake’s boarded 

j over, and the Panorama of Scringapatam has 

I been turned into Moscow at the time of the 

' Ere rich invasion. It will be set on fire punc- 

I fnaily at eleven; and Bandcncssi, the great 

! gymnast, dressed as tlie Emperor Napoleon, 

i \yill cross from the Kremlin to the Church of 

I St. Jvaii on ilie tight rope, and in the midst of 

; a sliower of fireworks.” 

I " Aeeomplished Tom, you speak like a book,” 

’ said Jjord Carleton. j 

‘ " Or a play-bili,” good-naturedly suggested I 

j Mr. Greyfaunt. 

i " You’re not far wrong tlicre,” returned 

j Thomas, wRh a dry laugh, " for I help M ‘Variety 
! (who is an old ally of mine) every week to 
I make out his ^irogrammes. Come, my lords and 
! gentlernen. Shall it bo Ranclagli ? The price 
; of admission has been reduced from half-a-crown 
j to one shilling. There arc a concert-room, a 
I dancing pavilion, an exhibition of waxworks 
j direct from Paris, and the property of tlie cele- 
I hrated Florentine anatomical artist Signor Ven- 
timillioni. Tlicre are the Wolocrini family — 
j the Bounding Brothers of the Western Prairies : 
j there is a ballet-theatre ; and finally there is a 
circus, where Madame Ernestine, the celebrated 
j equestrian, is to make her first appearance this 
j ^^yght on her trained charger Constant, 

j dress^i a la haute ecole, the bills sav, although 
hi* • 


what that may bo I have not the slightest no- 
tion. We sliall be just in time tp see her.” 

" Constant ! that’s an odd name for a horse. 
Poor Frank Blunt — (jrifFin Blunt they used to 
call him; he came to'a sorry cud in Paris the 
other day — used to have a man called Constant. 
Deuced clever fellow he was, too. Dressed hair 
and made curapao punch wonderfully. Robbed ' 
his master, J dare say. No, I think Blunt must 
have robbed him. A shocking rip was Frank, 

I poor fellow.” 

“ There is a man called Constant who keeps 
Pomeroy’s Hotel, where I stayed when I came 
to town,” Edgar remarked, in reply to Lord 
Carleton. The nobleman had sent away his 
brougham, and the baronet his cab, which were 
waiting at the club door, by this time ; and the 
distinguibhed quartet, ensconced in a humble 
iour-whcelcd cab, were on their way to the 
famous gardens of Ranelagh. " I wonder 
whether it’s the same Constant ? These valets 
often save money and set up hotels.” 

" There is a river in Macedou, and there is 
a river in Monmouth,” observed Sir William 
Long, “^and I can’t see what your Constant or I 
anybody’s Constant has to do with the lady’s 
horse at Ranelagh. 1 w'onder who this Madame 
Ernestine is ? These horse-riding women change 
their names so often. I know there is one of 
them whom I should like to find.” 


A QUARTETTE PARTY IN MEADOW- 
ROW. 

Theue was very little music among the wor- 
thies of South Cove in my childish days. A 
few wheezy pianos vegetated here and there, 
dusty and untuned, in their pleasant parlours ; 
but it uras very rare, as one passed before the 
open windows, to hear even the feeble Jittle 
t weedliiigs of the Downfal of Paris, or the 
Garland of Love, which did duty at South Cove 
for melody, tapped out gingerly with incoherent 
gaps in the time. Jt was very natural, there- 
fore, that Godpapa Vance, in right of his many 
thick volumes of marble-covered sonatas, ana 
his peerless violoncello, should have taken his 
unquestioned seat in the musical world of South 
Cove as the Magnus Apollo of a rather shabby 
Parnassus. 

Now and then, as behoved him, he would give 
a quartette party, a select gathering — so select 
that generally no one besides the players was 
invited, except the two Miss Standi forths, 
maiden sisters of the Reverend Julius Standi- 
fortli the second violin, and Madame Huillier 
the mother of the tenor player, a worthy little 
French master, wHo had settled down upon the 
small teaching there was to be found in South 
Cove, upon wnich he managed sparingly to sup- 
port the old lady and himself. 

The important part of first violin was always 
taken by Mr. Daley, who was, I believe, a fellow 
of some college ^ Cambridge, and was said to 
be rich, and of a good Cunj^rland family. Mr. 
Daley had long liwed in retirement at the Cove 
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^ for the benefit of his health, people said, though 
' no one secn)ed to know the nature of his mir 
mcnts, nor greatly to believe in their existence. 
I remember he was a large shambling square- 
shouldered man, red complexioned, and with 
hard high-ridged features, which tlic spinsters 
of the South Cove society called " a fine Homan 
outline,” His clothes always seemed to me 
▼ery glossy and black, but woudi’ously roomy 
^and shapeless; the coat sleeves in particular 
scarcely showing more than the cuds of his 
durapty freckled fingers, which, before tuning 
his violin, he was in the Jiabit of twisting and 
straining backwards and forwards —I suppose 
to twist a little suppleness into them — in an 
ungainly fashion, w hich made my hands ache as 
1 looked at him. 

Mr. Daley was not without some notions of 
music, and might have borne his part in the 
quartettes creditably enough but for a besetting 
fancy he had that he was, owing to some hidden 
disease, gradually expanding in person, and 
that he should soon inevitably overpass tlic 
utmost ‘dimensions of every-day humaniiv ; for 
which reasons, 1 suppose, he providently had 
his coats made very large. But this persecuting 
mania would seize upon the poor man at the 
most inconvenient times and place.s; in the 
midst of a p&alin at church, for instance, or an 
intricate minuet of Haydn, and then he would 
fling down his prayer-book or fiddlestick, as 
the case might be, and, throwing himself back 
wdih closed eyes and outspread fingers, inflate 
Ids ruddy cliecks with an ** Ough ! oiigh !” 
which was evidently meant to express his peri- 
lously bloated condition, but whicli made a 
rather inopportune interruption to the musical 
performance. 

The Keverend Julius Siandiforth was a fair 
tall weak-eyed slip of a man ; kindly and inoffen- 
sive, and always absorbed in the study of sea- 
weeds during the first years of my acquaintance 
wdth him, though he subsequently dropped the 
seaw^ceds and took to infusoria, llis playing 
was thin and timid, like himself; the time rickety, 
and the tune washy and uncertain. 

His two maiden sisters were excellent, hard- 
visaged, sturdy spinsters; curiously like each 
other and unlike him, wit h severe curled fronts, 
strongly-marked grey eyebrows, and figures of 
which the waists were very high under tiic anus, 
and the skirts very straight up and down, so 
that they looked like old babies in long-clothes. 
They adored their delicate near-sighted brother; 
and, besides making an idol of him, were help- 
ful to all the poor — ^aud the rich too, if they 
needed it. 

Little Monsieur Huillicr— jwe^chlldren, like 
most of the South Cove folks, persisted m call- 
ing him Mr. Howly, seeing that his name was 
hard to pronounce — played as lie'livcd ; piimlj, 
correctly, drily enough ; with a somewhat nasal 
puritanical tone, which ran in his blood, perhaps, 
lor his great- grand-parents had been perbecuted 
^ i llugMiots at La Kochellc, and he himself had 
: ' something of the ad4jf''tic in his belief and prac- 
tice. Still, he was by far the in^st reliable of > he 


quartette party, and the only one wlio managed 
to keep thenrin any measure togcllier in the 
saiivequi pent of a fugTic,oran allegro con spirito. 

Old Madame Huiilier was a well mannered, 
rather taciturn body, with a bass voice, twink- 
ling black eyes, and' something of a moustaclic 
on her up])cr lip. Her gowns were always 
brown, and her gloves brown, and her full- 
bordered mob-caps were not tied under tiic 
chin, but tiglitciicd round the licad wiili a broad 
baud and bow of brown ribbon. She was a 
great and skilful knitter, a gn'at compounder 
of cooling drinks and potions from our country 
simples, and altogether a good sort of woman ; j 
but the people of South Cove never tliorouglily \ 
took to her, owing, 1 fancy, to a riiinoiir of lier 
having been seen, m the first days of lier stay in | ’ 
the place, gal hering.snails in a han(l-ba«:ket,forl he 
purpo^^e, 11 \\ai said,of eonvei 1 mg I lu'iii inlo jelly. 

Godpapa Vance and his beloved Amali vio- ! 
lonecllo made the fourth at the natty maliogaiiy ! 
quartette desk. The violoncello was a beauh- !! 
fill instrument, rich and niclodiou^^, ujtli what 
Aunt Bella used to call rthd notes in 

the lower part of its scale, and silvery ringing 
upper tones like the piping of a nighjingale. 
But it needed a stronger and more skilful hand 
than godpapa’s to draw out its full merits; for, 
despite all dear Aunt Bidla’s idolalions reve- 
rence for Ids rnus’cal gifts, 1 am pretty sure | 
tliey were very medioere, and far inferior to lu'r ! 
own. Vet the great love of her life dazzled lier 
judgment with regard to this, as w'ell a.s Ins 
oilier capacities, lie would maunder over tlic | 
strings for hours every day for a week before , 
the quartette meeting, in tlic attempt to mastin' j , 
the time of some intricate jiassage ; and often. I , 
through the closed door of the fetndy, I liavi' |: 
heard ids muttered counting of t lie liars lie had to ' 
rest while he eked out the rhythm by little taps | ‘ 
with llis bow, and came in again with a gruni ; ! 

ns it might he, llius : “one;” tap, tap, “two;” < 
tap, tap, “three;” lay), “twang, twa-aug!” 
And when, on tlic quartette evening, he managed 1 
somehow to sliamble Ihroiigli his part — f.untly 
aiid feckicssly j irreverently thought, like a 
captive fathcr-longlegs scrambling up ami down ; 
a window-pane — who so proud as Aunt Bella? i 
1 declare I liavc seen her plump brown clieek i 
mantle on such occasions with the conscious 1 
love and pride of eighteen in the triumpli of i 
the beloved. i 

Of course, I was not admitted to the honour ! 
of making one of tlic listeners to the quartettes lu 
Meadow- row till long after the date of those fi rst | 
baby remembrances of mine above recorded. But 
there w^as little change in tlic performers or i.ho 
performance during all the ycais in which the 
meetings took place. Air. Daley gradually be- 
came more and more subject to be seized, at .sucli 
times, with his fits of “ chronic dilation,” on 
which account Aunt Bella sagaciously substi- 
tuted anchovy toast for certain rich and indiges- 
tible dainties called ramakms, which had wont 
to be served hot for supper after the music; 
and the younger Miss btandiforlb. Miss An- 
gelica, caught a chill and died out of her quiet 
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nook by the fireside into a quiet j^rcen nest in 
the quaint old graveyard ; but I remember no 
other alteration in the matter or manner of 
those quartette meetings. 

Shall 1 ever foijret the evening! — a heavy 
summer evening, with suliry stecl-grcy clouds 
and thunder in the air— when the l<cv. Julius 
brought ill the manuscript copy of a qiiarlcttc by 
Spoil r, a present to him from a N uremberg doctor 
of music, M lib whom a community of infusoria- 
loviiig put suits had made him acquainted. On 
tliis event lid evening the new quartette was to 
bci tried over by the strength of the company, 
not one, of whom, 1 fancy, had ever heard a note 
ot the composer’s intricate music before. 

Tea was on the table when the Itcvcrend 
'• Julius made his a})pearance at the door willi a 
! rorpuleiit roll of music in ids hand. Aunt l>elia 
! and the surviving Miss Standifoith, Misslto- 
! s(tia, were occupied in dispensing it. Madame 
1 lluillier stood at the mfiichless backgammon 
I table, close to tlie lamp, bobbing the brown bow 
j on her cap up and down like the crest of a Fnes- 
I laud lien drmlviug, wliilc she was cug«igcd m a 
! til reo tussle with a knot in her knitting. The 
1 tlir(’(‘ dihittanti were standing near the sofa, cup 
in liand, discussing n question of lueteorologv, 
in winch god papa was considered a pondcrouo 
aiit liority ; and 1 was lounging near the vi Indow, 
matching the pale lightning of the approaching 
si 01 111 throwing out the mgged black silhouette 
of JSfony roiiit. 

‘‘ (jood evening, Mrs. Vance. Yoiir servant, 

I ladies,” said Mr. Standifortli, awkwardly oiler- 
j mg the roll nistead of ids right hand, and Iheii 
shcoplahl^ reddening us ho shitted it to the 
I other. Tlicn, shaking liands with tlic trio of 

j gentlemen, “lierc is the famous quarictic,” 

j said iu‘. “ Kanzler assures me” — Kaiizler was 

I the Cennan iniusoria-huiiter — that it is one 

j of Spohr’s easiest.” And then he sidled into a 

1 chair, and was siqqilicd by his watchful sister 

I witti a sti'Mining cup, and plenty of buttered 

j t(*a-cakc. Clodpajia took the manuscrijit; un- 

i roiled the ]iaris and began ilattenmg them 

! backward with both liands, but without looking 

I at the music; for he had just been plaintively 

liolding forth on a theme ot paramount interest 
to him, and he could not leave it quite yet. 

“My tables,” said he, intent on onligiilcning 
little Moiisiimr lluillier, wlio nodded affirma- 
tively at every pause, witli his mouth full of 
bread-aud-butter— “ my meteorological tables 
jirovc beyond doubt that the variations from 
tlie nman temperature during the last six W'ecks 
exceed those of any other suimnor since ’ninety- 
seven. '^I'tie chances, therefore, you See, m 
favour of ])leurisy, catarrh, and inflammatory 
sore-throat” — here he gave his lips a sort of 
smack indicative of relisli for the diseases in 
. question — “are sixteen and scvcn-eightlis per 

cent greater than in the autumn montlis ; and so, 
as I was saying, tenqierature is every! Inng-^ 
equable temjmrature — and it is not one man in 
liity-eight and a quarter who—* 

“i don’t believe temperature has anything todo 
w ith it ; at least, I’m sui’e not in my case,” broke 

If ' 


in Mr. Daley. “ Bay 1 go to bed — well ; that is, 
to all appearance well, you know; I sleep my 
eight, hours — eight imd a Jialf, maybe; get up 
seemingly — well; dress and take my iittfc light 
breakfast as usual ; none of your'hcavy beef- j 
steaks or cutlets, merely a niak and a cup of j 
chocolate, and a morsel of marinated fish to i 
drive it down.** 

“ So much poison, so much poison, my good 
friend !” ejaculated godpapa, solemnly. j 

“ Well I I take up my book or my violin for 
an hour, wiien all of a sudden — do^Yll it comes 
upon me — presto ! like a shot I I get a tingling 
here, and a creejnng there, and 1 swell, ami 
bwcTI, and swell, till my very waistcoat -but tons 
fly off — or would, if I did not unfasten tlnnn ; and 
pray, what has leiiiperaturc to do with tliat!"” 

“What you have said,” replied godpapn, 
“only proves an unpardonable degree "of negli- 
gence with regard to diet ; and also, no doubt, 
a tendency, a very well-defined ttnidcncy, to — 
to — the primary symptoms of ” 

“Clironic dilation,” murmured Mr. Daley, 
straightening out his fingers one alter a'^iuther. 

“Ko. I forget the name. Bella! remind 
me to look into Carver’s book to-morrow.” 
(This was said iii a parenthesis ) “I my- 
self,” said godpapa, with a sort of mournful 
pride in his own dilapidated condition, “have 
felt something of what you desciibe. Only 
yesterday, half an hour before dinner, 1 ex- 
perienced that painful, distressing, muscular 
agitation — you call it dilation, but it’s all one — 
which one lecls cspeciallyin the arms and legs.” 

“ A species of the feedgets, is it not, Monsieur 
le. Capiiaine?” quoth Madame lluillier, vmy 
gravely, mher bass voice. She had seen much of 
real sickness ami suUeinig in her day, and 1 think 
was apt to ])ooh-pooh, as far as she daiod, tlie 
valetudinarian ianientations winch she so con- 
stantly heard. “iMakc three times the turn of 
your chamber, Mopsicur le Capitaini',” con- 
tinued she, drink a glass of water, and I 
answ'cr you will euro of it.” 

Godpapa looked at madame over liis shoulder 
crustily enough, wliilc his fellow hypocliondnac 
indulged in a furtive smile of intense s.itisfac- 
tion, under cover of the grimace occasioned by 
an extra contort ion of his linger-joints. Prudeni 
Monsieur Huillier hastily hud liled up Ins mollicr’s 
slip of the tongue, and turned the convor;?ation, 
by asking Captain Vance to permit him to look | 
at lh(i new music. 

“ Oh, to be sure I Of course !” grumbled 
godpapa, and handed him the tenor part. Witli 
this he betook himself to a cliair at ilie corner 
of the tea-table, close to the bread-aiid-bniler 
dish, and there wj^th knitted brows he council it 
over, munching the while, and silently running 
over the lingering on the edge of th(; table. 
Then the othefr two gentlemen approaeiiod the 
tea-tray to liavc their cups replenished, mid 
' Aunt Bella, looking up smiling at god]nt])a, saw 
I with half a glance that some untoward and ill- 
timed cloud had obscured her sun, 1 hough her 
I own avocations and Misv^tandiforih’s talk had 
pij^vented her hearing the old Freiichwomau’s 

_J 1 L- 
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sai’castic recipe, who never drank tea, and there- 
fore kept her place at the other side of the room. 

"Captain Vance,” said Aunt Bella, as he 
stood swinging hig eye-glass moodily by its black 
ribbon, a sure sign of squally weather in 
Meadaw-row — " Captain Yaiicc, my dear. You 
have never told Mr, Standiforth of the Pholex 
you found the other day on the Holt rocks. 
He is so anxious to hear all about it, .that 1 liayc 
been trying to describe what a rai‘e Pholexii 
was, but you will do it so much better.” 

Poor dear Aunt Bella, in her anxiety to find 
a topic which might chase away the clouds, 
had transgressed her nsiial wise rule of never 
meddling with the *ologics,and having been called 
upon a day or two belore to admire the wonders 
ot a specimen of flic Pholas parvus, a small 
sallow shell with a bulb at one end of it, which 
godpapa had, wilh infinite labour, poked out of 
its liole in the rock — Pholases being just then 
his beloved liobby — she had adventui*cd upon 
the scientific name for once in a way, and 
stumbled into a wron^ termination, upon which 
the captain pounced down like a kite. 

"Pho— -las, Mrs. Vance!” cried the outraged 
conchologist, with au angry emphasis which 
made us all look up; and then ho turned to Mr. 
Standiforth, exclaiming, " Cot, sir 1” — which 
was witli him the nearest approach to swearing 
j — " why won’t women leave Latin names alouc, 
j and stick to their cookery-books ?” 

Mr. Standiforth answ'cred only by a nervous 
little titfer ; but he conjured away the storm 
notwithstanding, by prolessing so eager a de- 
sire to sec the tcstacean prodigy, that godpapa 
' could not in courtesy refuse to escort him 
. into the study, while Aunt Bella, hanging her 
head very liki; a chidden cliild, muttered sub- 
missively to Miss Ilosetta and the teacups : 

" Hear, dear ! How stupid of me to think it 
ended in x. And yet 1 know he did show me 
something tliat day tliat ended in x. What was 
j it now ? All ! 1 recollcct—u rosc-bug — ^lio was 
j vexed at my calling it so, and safd it was a 
Cimex. I was sure it ended in x ; but, dear, 
dear ! no wonder he was put out !” 

In a few minutes the two naturalists re- 
turned ; the parts were duly distributed on the 
: stand, Mr. Daley gave his fingers a lust vicious 

! twist, preparatory to unlocking his violin-case, 
i The precious Aiuati was lifted out of its box 

I like a musical mummy, carefully divested of 

1 its flannel shroud, and godpapa, seating him- 
self, bow in hand, added his quota to the 
j hideous din of tortured shrieks ami groans 
j which the four instruments emitted in the 

I tuning, and which Mr. Standiforth in particular 
j always prolonged and recapitulated, to the 
maddening of the audience, and was invariably 

1 half a tone flatter than the others after all. 
j All this time the thunder-storm luad been creep- 

j ing higher and higher. 

In dull hot scales of serpent grey, 

above the rocks and bushes of Hjie opposite hill. 
The rising siorm-wimit^threw capricious dashes 
of rain against the glass, anti in the pav^.c 

before the riot of tuning began, a deep distant 
growl sounded over the sea. 

Madame Huillicr came out of her corner as 
she beard it, and sat down beside Aunt Bella. 

A dread of thunder-storms was, I do believe, 
the good lady’s only touch of cowardice. In all 
else her moustache and her bass voice were 
not belied by any petty weakness, though she 
made no boast of lier courage. I have seen her 
hold upon her lap quietly and tenderly, but 
quite firmly, the poor quivering struggling limbs 
of a young child whose ankle-joint iiad just 
been run over, while the surgeons set the bone, 
and I know she has sat by the bedside of a 
patient dying of scarlet fever, wlieu all save the 
mother held aloof for fear of infection. But 
the sound of a moderate thunder-clap seemed 
to change her whole nature, and startle her 
into a superstitious agitation which 1 can only 
explain by surmising, that it may have found 
some echo in the teg'ors of her liard, bitter, 
Galvinistic creed. Some liaunting dread of the 
inexorable judgments and visitations of her 
God of Wrath was, I doubt not, at the bottom 
of tlie old Frenchwoman’s overweening trepida- 
tion. If she had been a Catholic, madaiuc 
would have crossed herself, and said, " Ora pro 
nobis.” As she was not, slic drew nearer to 
the other two ladies, moved her lips nervously, 
and lost the count of her stitches. 

" All!” said godpapa, tapping the page with 
the point of his bow. ‘‘Three crol chefs in a 
bar. Largo. That’s well! Now, gentlemen 

And off they set, and, for a few bars, they seemed 
quite astounded at their own prowess. Aunt 
JJella ejaculated audibly that it was “ vastly 
fine.” By degrees, however, Mr. Standiforth 
and godpapa began to lag beliind. For Mr. 
Standiforth stuck fast for a second or so at 
some double notes of which he could not com- 
pass the fingering, and then giving tiicm u]) as 
a bad job, skipyied them and went on, just a bar 
too late to join his follow labourers ; while 
godpapa eliarucd manfully at a solo passage — 
'Monsieur Hudjicr’s dry, correct tenor support- 
ing — and when he found it too intricate lor liis 
fingers, lapsed into his favourite, “one, two, 
twang ! twang ! two, three 1” mumbled in an 
under tone; and so shambled onwards lii the 
rear as best he could. 

It was well that a rattling peal of thunder, 
which seemed nearly overhead, and made 
inadame plant her elbows firmly on the tabic 
and her hands on her ears, covered the ravel led- 
out close of that sorely misused largo ; of which 

I only riJmember that towards the end it broke 
into a playful andante movement, and tliat 

Mr. Standiforth, in a iniz-maze, rested his violin 
on his knee and stared helplessly at the 
paper, while godpapa, wlio flattered himself he 
had caught up his companions at last, and 
nothing heeded the long-drawn chords vpliicli 
announced their arrival at the end, still con- 
tinued his persistent little feeble twang ! twang ! 
all by himself, till the hoarse roar of the 
thunder extinguished him, not a little to the 
listeners’ satisfaction. 
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Tliere was an attempt made, I recollect, 
to perform the allegro capriccioso, with its 
intricate harmonics and restless changes of 
time at intervals of a few bars each. But, 
as miglit be supposed, the effect produced 
rckcrubled no earthly combination of stringed 
instruments, but rather a confused Babel of 
squeaking, groaning, buzzing, and croaking, 
wherein all seemed equally lost, and godpapa 
distinguished himself in the daddy-longlegs 
movement before mentioned. Miss Eosetta 
was seized with a fit of opportune coughing; 
I plunged my face into the great china-bowl 
of pinks; and even dear Aunt Bella was fain 
to go to the window and look out at the 
lightning. To tlie relief of all present, Mr. 
Daley dropped his instrument with a crash, 
as aiioilier grand peal of thunder came rattling 
down the valhw, and flinging himself back with 
closed eyes, ejaculated, Ough ! ougli ! Swell- 
ing — swelling every moment!” Thus ended 
Sjiohr's celebrated quartette, as performed in 
Meadow-row. The conscientious second violin, 
llie gristly tif) of whose iiosc, combined with the 
])ink framework of his eyes, gave him, I 
thought, more than ever the look of the fish 
called a gurnet, still snt hunched up opposite 
to his portion of the desk, tracing until the 
point of Ills bow the black ups and downs of 
the denu-seniiquavcrs, and muttering to him- 
self, A perfect waistcoat pattern I Diabolical 
stuff! * \Vliat could that fellow Kanzlcr mean !” 

its class, to take its place with mould and musti- 
nesses. It is stigmatised with the title of 
cryptogam, which may interpreted “ sneak,” 
and is disowned by its nobler vegetable relations. 
The most delicate and wholesome of vegetables 
arc edible and potable flowers — the curious 
cauliflower, cherished of Pompey the Great; 
the hardier broccoli ; the anti-rheumatic arti- 
choke ; the- caper, coupled wdth boiled leg of 
mutton j the nasturtium and borage, to crown 
the salad-bowl ; the hop, yielding its perfume 
to Allsopp’s ale ; the cowslip, consenting to be 
smothered in cream ; the fcver-chasing camomile, 
and the calmative Jime-bloKSSom. 

Bouquets, in their strict sense, are flowers in | 
combination, tied in a bunch, man ied together ; 
for better for worse, the tall with the short, the 
bright with the dull, the pretty wilh the plain, 
and proving, as in other unions, if not exactly 1 
that extremes meet, certainly tliat contraries go 
well together. The word bouquet is derived 
from boscetum ; but the parent stands greatly 
in need of a certificate of legitimacy. Our 
“ nosegay” (pronounced by our Fn'ncir friends 
“nosey-gay”) is of less disputed origin, as well 
as a better thing in itself; because, in order to 
cheer our nasal organs, it must be com nosed of j 
swect-smelling flowers. Whether they oc what 
Lord Bacon calls “ flowers fast of their smells 
(as roses, damask and red), so Unit you may 
ualk by a whole row of them and find nothing 
of their sweetness, yea though it be in a morn- 
ing’s dew or whether they be “ tlic flowers and 
plants that do best perfume the air — that which, 
above all others, yields the sweetest smell in 
the air, is ihe violet ; especially the white double 
violet, whicli comes twice a year, about the 
middle of April, and about Bartholomew-tido”— ' 
cerlain it is that nosegay flowers ought to be * 
pleasant to the nose. VVhcrcas “ bouquet” is | 
much wider in its significance, and may be taken * 
to mean merely and loosely a bunch. A bunch j 
of nettles, therefore, may be called a bouquet ; ’ 

but you can hardly call a bunch of iieltles a « j 
nosegay. 

Cooks style the bunch of sweet herbs (mar- ' 
joram, tliyme, parsley, chervil, &c.) with which 
they flavour llicir soups and stews, a bouquet. 1 
When a gentleman’s beard is uneven and irre- ' 
gular, being made up of bald places and tufts of 
hair, it is said to grow in bouquets. A bouquet, 
in firew'orks, is a number ol pieces — rockets, 
Eoman candles, serpents, crackers, squibs— let 
oft' at once so as to form a sheaf of sjiarkliiig 
fire, and is mostly tlie conclusion of the display. , 
Generally spcalciiig, to reserve anything for tlie 
bouquet, is to reserve it for the end of an cu- ' 
tertainment. Figuratively, following out the i 
nosegay idea, the bouquet of wine is the pecu- | 
liar perfume and aroma which distinguishes it 
from other wfnes. In France, it is usual to j 
present one’s friends witli a nosegay on fheir 
fete-day ; for this, a copy of verses is sometimes 
substituted, which is iheiiec entitled a bouquet. 
Lastly, when hoysc-dealers take a nag to market, 

Ihey tie a bouquet of stra^'. ’to its tail or its ear. 
C(|*isequently, a* horse io sell is said (o have or 

jc==: 

BOUQUETS. 

Feasts, fetes, and flowers, go well together. 
They naturally intert.winc and amalgamate, both 
lit erally and alliteratcly. When our lirst parents 
entertained ihcir angelic guest m the garden of 
Eden, 

to the sylvan lodge 

They came, that like ]*oinoiia"s aibour smiled, 

With tlowerets decked, and fragrant smells. 
Whilst Eve, after serving her dinner, 

then strews the ground 

With rose and odours from the shruh unfumed. 

At festive seasons, when flowers are rare, wc 
substitute lor them their precursors, leaves ; or 
their successors, fruits and berries. Our friends 
at the antipodes, wdiosc Christmas falls at mid- 
biimnier, gladly garnish their rooms with bril- 
liant bouquets, althougli they retain a lingering 
fondness for our native winter decorations, com- 
l)osed of holly, ivy, and mistletoe. 

Flowers are ])laiits arrived at their perfect 
state, tlieir climax of existence. There is one 
plant which is all flower, and nothing else. 
Many flowers have no leaves, wdiose office is 
Jillccl by the stalk or stem. But, in truth, we 
habitually employ the term “flower” syncc- 
doehally, i.e. taking the part for the whole. 

“ Fond of flowers” really means fond of flower- 
producing plants, A flower-market is a place 
where plants wdiich furnish flowers are sold. A 
non-flowering plant, like a naughty sclioolboy, 
is scut down by learned doctors to the bottom of 
• • 
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and bigber tban I conceive you ap})rehend it/’ 
Like themij they are either f^cstaton, such as they 
wore about their heads and necks ; portaiory, 
sucb as ibey carried at solemn festivals ; pensile 
or suspensory, such as they hung about the 
posts of their houses; or else they are deposi- 
tory, such as they laid upon the graves and 
monuments of the dead. They are also “made 
up after all ways of art, compactilc, sutilc, plec- 
tilc, for which work there were are ^avowXoitot, 
or expert persons, to contrive them after the 
best grace and propriety.” 

Bouquets maybe ranged in two great divisions, 
the artisiical or picturesque, and the regular and 
formal.* The first belongs to the painter’s art, 
the second trenches on the jeweller’s. It is a 
mosaic of petallcd gems. Picturesque bouquets, 
again, may be subdivided into bouquets with 
backs — bouquets to be placed against a wall, with 
all their flowers and foliage facing one way ; and 
round bouquets, to stand in the centre of a room 
or table, and which must show a goodly coun- 
tenance ill wdiiclicver direction they arc beheld. 
Tiiese stand at the head of i heir class ; they arc 
w'orks of high art ; ilieir composition requires a 
touch of genius. Their successful and satisfac- 
tory putting together demands an eye for sym- 
metry of form and harmony of colour, besides 
arcbiteclural and engiueenng skill, to render 
the edifice firm on its basis, and secure from 
the dangers of unstable cquilibrium. 

Por these large monumental Ixmqucts an 
additional talent is required— namely, the ad- 
minisi rative faculty to make ilicjiiost of scanty 
materials. To have to fill a tall vase with a 
coiTespondiiig bouquet ; to be sliort of flowers ; 
to have to make up the dclicicncy with grass, 
corn, brandies of shrubs, berries, mossy slicks, 
or whatever (3lse cau be grouped into a pleasing 
whole, and to produce a triumphant result, is 
no mean, achievement of art and good manage- 
ment. There must not be too much of one 
colour, nor too much repetition of one form ; and 
yet the bouquet, must have graceful proportions 
combined witii a meaning and character of its 
ow^n. The proper sphere for such colossal 
groups is public buildings and palatial resi- 
dences. 

Per smaller dwellings, on the other hand, a 
decoration of exquisite simplicity consists of 
bouquets entirely composed of one single species 
of flower, and even of one single waricty of that 
species, when gardening resources admit of it — 
which is not always the case. Por instance, a 
single, well-shaped, liberal-siz€d bunch of inig- 
iiionette, or forget-me-not, or lilies of the valley, 
or double yellow wcHflower, unpretending as 
they 3arc, has its efTcct. ' It indicates singlerji^ss 


^ P®”®” wlio adopts il. 
Utner nowers which may be so employed, jirc 

a iiS> ananones (either all single*^ or all 
e), and the Persian lilac, forced in tlie dark 
to whiten it. Try, again, a bouquet of tea roses 
only, of various sorts ; or all moss roses ; or of 
one sort of white rose only ; or, as a delicacy of 
V\\e bigliesl. order, of one sort oi vostdmds only 
(of sonie salmon-coloured, iighl yellow, or pale- 
blush tint), rejecting the fidl-hlown blooms, or 
rather rcserviug i hem for other purposes. I^otc 
that all the bouquets hitherto mentioned arc 
intended to be kept in water, and that they 
rerkon upon an existence of some little duration 
— ^tliree or four days, perhaps five or six. 

Por we now approach more ephemeral sub- 
jects — the ball bouquet, the bouquet to be 
tossed to an actress or sent to match a lady’s 
CYCning dress. Such bnlliant, giwgaw, toj- 
iike bouquets are made, not for, but by the 
million. They are floral bubbles which rise in 
slioals to the surface of society, and then burst 
and disappear. Bid you ever dissect a dead bou- 
quet ? Better than dissect ing, is to fabricate one. 

I am a gardener, a town gardener, anil a 
flower gardener, with a large extent of Ingli- 
renied ground under flowers only. Bouquets 
afford me considerable aid in paying my rent 
and my workmen’s wages. While we arc dis- 
cussing tlie merits of rose novelties — [By the 
way, can you give me. buds or cuttings of per- 
petual wdiitc roses whicli open well ? Wc want 
such heaps of wliito roses for bouquets] — enters 
a midde-aged female, who is either a letter of 
furnished apartments, or Horace UValpolc’s Mys- 
terious Mother. 

“ Your pleasure, ma’am h” 

“ A handsome bouquel, if yon please, sir, lo 
suit dark hair and brunt; comjdexion. 1 ^Yas 
ordered to pay for it.” 

“We have none made U]) at present; but 
you shall have d- in lialf an hour, if you will 
tell me, where to send it,” 

“1 don’t know exactly, sir, wlicllicr — whether 
I may tell you where — where it is — it is to be 

sent. The gcnticmaii ” 

“Very well, ma’am. Have the goodness, 
then, to wait while w^e are preparing it,. Take 
a seat ; or, if you prefer it, a walk round the 
garden.” 

To execute the lady’s confidential command, 

I snatch my flat open basket, and rusli to the 
fuchsia-bed, where 1 gather simply a dozen diffe- 
rent blossoms. Next, a good handful of dark 
inky heliotrope ; then, a still larger handful of 
scarlet geranium ; next, a good lot of fancy 
pelargoniums of various hup ; next, a hand- 
some bunch of gypsophila— little white starlike 
flowers, quivering at the tip of an elastic hair- 
Jike stem ; and plenty of bright yellow calceo- 
laria. The rose-ground gives me very 
beautiful half opened Gloire de Bijon, and half 
a score or so of pure wliite Aimee Viberts. 
You observe that 1 take no flower-stems which 
carry buds. If we had to sacrifice tlowxr-bcar- 
ing stems and buds, bouquet-making would 
soon be at an end. 

l 
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‘*But how will you make a bcmquefc with 
such bits of thin^ as those T* 

You shall see In half a minute. I pluck, 
finally, a good handful of box, such as is used 
for eclging, and proceed to the factory shed. 
Did you ever examine what is called a composite 
flower ? Take a daisy, and look at it with a 
strong magnifying-glass. You will see that it is 
made up, both boVder and middle, both rays and 
disk, of a number of little florets clustered toge- 
ther. Our ball bouquets are made afl er the same 
model. I have now to make one large circular 
flower with tlie separate florets iu my basket. 

“ Good. Sliow me how you do it.” 

I first tie my bunch of box with string, and 
clip its top willi shears, so tiiat it resembles a 
circular pincushion or an artichoke bottom. ^ It 
is the foundation of the structure ; botanists 
would call it the receptacle of my composite 
flower. Here, 1 have bits of common rush, 
about ten or eleven inches long ; there, I have 
biis of noii-clastic iron wire, about as tliick as 
a horse-hair, some three inches long. With a 
twist of wire I attach each flower to the end 
of a rush, giving it thus an artificial stern. You 
j see how quickly it is done, especially when one 
I Las three or four helping hanas. We will now 
; stick the rush pins into the box pincushion — 
the flowers on their common receptacle. In the 
I centre, I put my Gloire de Dijon rose, sur- 

! rounding it with a circle of Iichotropej next 

j comes a circle of Aimee Vibcit; next of scarlet 

I geranium ; next of yellow calceolaria, and next 

j of fancy pelargoniums. The whole is surrounded 

i with a loose and hazy framework of glistening 

1 and trembling gypsophilas. The floral surface 

! IS even and convex. Tlie shears shorten the 

I rushes to a convenient length, and the bouquet 

! is slipped into a funnel-shapod holder or case 

! of card fringed with paper stamped into lace, 

: All tlu* scMlloldingis hidden ; the blossoms only 

j meet the eye. As a finishing touch, the fuclisias 

arc inserted round the edge, so as to droop like 
I pendants over the lace. 

But a bouquet so built cannot last long.” 

Of course not. Putting it into water to pre- 
I serve it would be as eflicaeious as putting your 
' wooden leg mto a foot-bath to cure a cold. A 
I vapour-bath and a slight sprinkling, through the 
instrumentality of a tin box, or a cool wet 
I towel, might refresh it a little. But, que voulcz- 
vous ? ’Tis their destiny. To-night’s bouquet 
graces the day after to-morrow’s dust-heap. 

A bouquet may be soinetliiug more than a 
; nosegay; it may become an emblem, an alle- 
: gory, a declaration, a message, a confession, a 
I letter, a poem even. And permit me here to 
j utter word in excuse of, or apology for, em- 
! blcms. Emblems are really a natural phase of 
thought, a favourite mode of conveying an idea. 
The language of flowers is a native product of 
the East. Eor instance, from time immemorial 
it has been acknowledged that the rose is the 
emblem of modest beauty, the viper of calumny, 

I the mistletoe of parasitism, the dog of friend- 
j ship. The horse is the impetuous warrior, 

I wink the frugal ass represents Ih^ laboiious. 


hardy, and obstinate peasant. But the whole 
system of nature is an unity which contains no 
contradictions. If we accept these striking 
analogies, we cannot refuse to admit others; 
we cannot deny that other plants and animals 
also offer emblematic allusions. They may thus 
be looked upon, in all their details, as so many 
mirrors of human passion. They constitute an 
immense museum of allegorical pictures, in 
which are painted thd'Taults, the failings, or the 
virtues of humanity. 

Floral language, to a certain extent, must 
depend ou the significance given to colours. 
Unluckily, men are far from being agreed as to 
the latter point. The phalansterian school, 
Fourier’s disciples, are the most precise and 
positive in their opinions. They hold that 
violet is analogous to friendship, blue to love, 
as suggested by blue eyes and the azure sky. 
A bunch of violets would, therefore, tell a 
lady’s suitor that friendship is all lie has a right 
to expect. Yellow is paternity or maiernity; 
it is the yellow ray of the spectruin which 
causes the germ to shoot. Bed figures ambi- 
tion (vide the planet Mars) ; indigo, the spirit 
of rivalry ; green, the love of cliangc, fickleness, 
but also work ; orange, enthusiasm ; white, 
unity, universality ; black, favouritism, the in- 
fluence exerted by an individual. Certain per- 
sons have the gift of fascinating all wlio ap- 
proach them ; and black, which absorbs all the 
rays of the spectrum, is the reverse of white, 
which combines them in one. 

Besides the seven primitive coIoui‘s, grey, 
indicates poverty; brown, prudery; pink, mo- 
desty ; silver-grey (scmi-w'hite), feeble love ; 
lilac (scmi-violct), feeble friendship; pale-pink, 
false shame, &c. But the analogical indications 
afforded by perfumes and colours are only 
superficial. As we may be deceived by a man’s 
outside appearance, so may we be by that of a 
plant. To know it thoroughly, w'e inust study 
it as a whole, from the leaf to the blossom, 
from the root to the seed. Thus, the root is 
the emblem of character and principle; the 
stem, of conduct ; the leaf, of action, labour, 
energetic efibrt ; the calyx, of the individual’s 
mode of action; the petals, of the kind of 
pleasures enjoyed; the seed, of the wealth 
amassed or realised ; the perfume, of the attrac- 
tive influence exerted on others. 

On the other hand, it may be objected that 
rose-colour is popularly held to be the colour 
of love: 

O, my love is like a red, red rose, 

That’s newly sprung in June: 

while, if blue be the colour of love, there is no 
such thing as a fllu e-rose : which is a contra- 
diction. Milton also makes Adam say ; 

To love, thou h+am’st me not ; for Love, thou say’st, 
Leads up to Heaven, ia botli the W'ay aud guide; 
Bear with me then, if lawful what I atk : 
l^ve not the liea\enly Spirits, and how their love 
Expre'^s they ? By looks only ? 

To wdiom the Aifgel, with a .smile lhat glowed 
Celestial rosy red^ Lovers hue^ 

Ai^wered. 
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Yellow is variously interpreted. Some bold 
it the type of jealousy, although Shakespeare 
makes that paini'xU passion a ffreen-ey^d monster. 
Yellow is the hue of jaundice, aud in Europe is i 
the mark of pestilence and crime, of plague- 
smitten ships, and galley-slaves. In Clima 
(besides tinging the native complexion), it is 
proudly worn by Brothers of the Sun, ana Cou- 
sins of the Moon. The marigold represents 
care and sorrow, in accoMance with its Erencli 
name, souci. For some, the yellow rose is a faith- 
less and departing lover, while the Eourierists 
more consistently hold it to be a new-married 
lady. Sea-green may not inaptly call to 
mind the evcr-ficklc aud capricious waves, the 
mariner’s toils and Avauderings ; but green, the 
colour of the Mussulman prophet, represents one 
of the most obstinate, impassive, and unchanging 
families of the human race. The green rose is 
a sterile monstrosity, representing nothing but 
abortive efforts aud mistaken intentions, which 
come to nothing. 

Every flower has a double import. First, 
every flower not only means, but actually /a*, , 
love. Bouquets, therefore, universally, are 
tokens of love, affection, and attachment. The 
perfume of the flower, like the song of birds, is 
a hymn of love, an incense of gratitude offered 
to the Creator. Linnmus called the corolla the 
nuptial couch of 'flowers. Flowers without 
corolla have nevertheless sweet perfumes to 
shed — witness the vine and the mignionette. 
Offensive flowers, like the stapelia and the 
dragon arum, have their analogies m brutal and 
repulsive passions. Every flower whatsoever is 
love, coarse or refined, honourable or base, pure 
or ignoble. 

1 Besides this, all plants symbolise certain 

notes in the gamut of human passions. Tlie 
brilliant lints of the carnation and its p(mc- 
trating odour represent adult love, while the 
paler and fainter lilac is merely cousinage and 
childish attachment. The vine, the emblem of 
friendship, is content to embalm the air with- 
out dazzling' the eye ; because the affection 
which it figures has its source in intellectual 
affinity, quite independent of personal charms. 
On the other hand, certain autumnal flowers are 
speaking symbols of money-getting tradesmen 
who make no display till they are advanced in 
life. They then try to outdo their rivals by the 
showincss, amplitude, and number of their 
petals. Their dress is rich and gaudy, but its 
Dad taste betrays the upstart. The hollyhock, 
in spite of its brilhancy, is stiff, cold, and phar- 
maceutical, The balsam, for want of a stalk, 
will not let you take it by the hand. The dahlia, 
with its big gouty feet aud its formal plaited 
and ironed frill, is the very image of a priggish, 
antiquated beau. These flowers, like their re- 
presentatives, being destitute oT natural per- 
jume or charm, arc thereby excluded from bou- 
quets. The mute language of the box-shrub, 
which represents straitened neediness, is far 
more eloquent. Its slight odoar is coarse and 
homely, its corolla Ts’^L'^ent, and its fruit an 
ironical representation ot :} porridge-pot turi/od 

- -1- -J? 

upside down. It figures the indigent households 
in A^^hich both bed and board are scanty. 

Of tokens not floral, our readers will be as- 
tonished to learn (from Madame Cliarlotte do 
la Tour’s Langage des Fleurs) that, by a 
sort of tacit convention, tiie following signals 
have been adopted in several English towns : 

If a genlleman wish to get married, he 
wears a ring on his left forcOiiger; if he is 
engaged, on the second finger ; if married, on 
the third ; and if he has no mind to marry, on 
the little finger. When a lady is open to an 
offer, she wears a ring on her forefinger ; wlicn 
engaged, on the second finger ; when married, 
on the third ; and when she eschews matrimony, 
on ;,the foui'th. If a gentleman, with his loft 
hand, offer to a lady a fiower, a faii^or any 
oilier pretly trifle, it is on his part a declara- 
tion of esteem. If she take it with the left 
hand, it is an acceptance of his homage ; but 
if Avith the right hand, a refusal. 

In France, such a code of signals might 
seriously affect the interests of matrirnonial 
agents. It is possible, however, that .sundr^v 
young gentlemen here, who innocently spoil 
little-finger rings, arc far from having taken vows 
of celibacy ; wliile the less numerous damsels 
who adopt the same ornament, may only require a 
little soft persuasion to make it move u])wards 
on the hand, Avith a ski[), like the knight m chess. 

. . ... 

THE ISLAND OF ALSEN AND TIIE 
AMIABLE PllUSSlANS. 

The contrast between the peaceful hills ami 
valleys of North Devon — whicdi have never been 
trodden by an invader since 1-Jubba Avas over- 
thrown on ISJortham Hill — and the unfortuiuit o 
little island of the Slcswig Ducliy, is all the 
more striking, when a yacht voyage and tiie 
sight of the ocean have alone intervened between 
them. More striking still to an Englishman, 
because Alseii might be a slice from an Eiiglisli 
county, so close in all respects is the resem- 
blance. Sailing over Applcdorc Bar in the 
schooner yacht Zoe, on the 2Utli of April, ISGl-, 
the present eye- wil nesses looked forward W'itli 
Avarm interest to a visit to the gallant Danes ; 
who, during two long months, had steadfastly 
held in check those great scourges of modern 
times, the armies of Austria and Prussia. For, 
like all tlic rest of the world, wc had heard how 
these northern freemen fought against enormous 
odds, and faced disadvantages which might have 
made the boldest lose heart. How their good- 
ness and high sense of chivalry had shone fortli 
ill treatment to the wounded and dead of their 
enemy. How they had been deserted by allies 
Avho Avere bound by honour, by treaty, and 
by interest, to step in between them and their 
despoilers. How, in spite of all, they w^ere still 
resolved to show that a free race could stand its 
ground, even wlien twenty times their number of 
stick-driven conscripts were hurled against them, 
supported by a vast superiority in artillery. 

The sandy Skaw, bristling with wrecks, grand 

' 
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old Kronborg frowning over the Sound, and 
chai'iniug Copenhagen, were passed ; and, on 
the day when the armistice was proclaimed, 
the yacht ran swiftly along the coasts of the 
pleasant Danish islands of Talster, Lolland, 
and Langeland, and approached the harbour of 
Harup 11 av, on the southern shore of Alsen. A 
beautiful sight is such a yacht, with fore and 
main sails, gaff topsails, and the great square 
foresail all pressing her onwards, and throw- 
ing off the milky foam from her bows, the 
blue ensign floating from her peak, and the Dune- 
brog from her fore-topmast head. A Danish 
iine-of-battlc ship and a frigate kept guard off 
Harup Hav, and their crews must have seen in 
the appi oach of that little yacht, with their own 
proud ensign at her fore, si not a token of that 
help wfiiich .was due from the English govern- 
ment, at least d sign of the indigniuit sympathy 
of the English people. A salute of twenty-one 
guns, from the yacht’s noisy little six-pounders, 
uas cheerily answered by the line-of-battle ship, 
the Frederick the Sixth, as, with a fresh breeze, 
we ran under her stern, and bore u}> for the 
anchorage. 

The spacious harbour of Harup Hav pre- 
sented a busy scene on that first day of the sus- 
pension of hostilities. It is formed by a long 
neck of land, which is connected with the island 
of Alsen by a narrow sandy isthmus. In ordinary 
times uc were told t)i<at it was rarely visited by 
c^en the smallest craft, and the pretty little 
village of thatched houses, surrounded by stately 
beech woods, is one of the most secluded places 
in Europe. War has changed all this. The 
harbour is crowded w'ith steamers and trans- 
jiorts. The pleasant meadows sloping down 
from the beech woods to the sea are trodden 
down, and occupied by cavalry and artillery 
waggons. Crowds of soldiers are to be seen 
everywhere; long new jetties run oui into the 
liarhour, with small craft laden with l>ecr, 
cheese, and lish, ranged along them in tiers. 
Among the vessels of all shapes and sizes in the 
hrii'bour, it was interesting to see the old- 
fashioned row gunboats, similar in all respects 
to those which made a gallant stand against 
Kelson, in the attack on Copenhagen. These 
gunboats, ot whicli t/icrc arc about sixty in the 
Danish navy, are of two sizes. The largest 
have thirty oars, two men to each, and a crew, 
therefore, of sixty men. They ai’e armed witli 
two heavy guns, a sixty -pounder forward, and a 
tweiity-four-poundcr aft. The others are much 
smalltfr, with one lieavy gun aft. They seem 
well adapted for work m Hie Baltic, and have 
been employed, during the war, in rowing guard 
on the Sleswig coast. 

The four miles of count ry intervening between 
Harup Hav and Sonderborg is in all respects 
like any part of Eugland. There arc fields 
divided by hedge- row's full of liiiwthorn, banks 
covered with primroses, extensive woods, com- 
fortable-looking Cottages by the roadside, and 
substantial farm buildings. Tlic liouscs ai*e 
generally of white brick, with thatched roofs, 
usually with a single story, having ^ long row 


of windows, with’ pots of flowers in them. Be- 
tween the road and the door a little gravel walk 
is lined with double daisies ; and occasionally a 
stork may be seen in its great nest of sticks on 
a lee gable. Several windmills crown the hill 
above Sonderborg, whence the main street de- 
scends by a gentle slope to the shores of the 
narrow sound separating Alsen from the main- 
land of Sleswig. 

Sonderborg is pleasantly situated. The lower 
parfr of the town is built along the shore of 
Alsen Sound, and flanked on the north side by a 
church on a steep hill, and on the south by the 
old slot or castle, a massive brick building close 
to the w'ater. In the upper part of the town 
many of the houses are battered with shot and 
shell, and the towu-hall in the centre of tlie 
main street is a picture of ruin. The gable 
stands out naked against the sky, and the walls 
are shuttered and crumbling. But as we ap- 
proached the w'al cr, we entered u])on a scene of 
appalling desolation iii the lower town. Not a 
house had escaped destruction. Shot and shell 
had smashed in the roofs, burst in the rooms 
and through the ceilings, demolished the furni- 
ture, and broken gaping holes in the outer walls. 
All was silence and utter ruin — such a scene as 
one would not wish often to sec. The doomed 
town was abandoned, no one was in the houses. 
Except a soldier liere and there, not a soul 
was to be sech. In one house tliere had bcmi 
deers’ heads and antlers oniameiiting the hall, 
and some china vases, a pretlv fire-sci ecu, and 
an old carved oak table ; a shell had burst in the 
midst, shattered this poorfamily’s little household 
gods, and buried them in a cloud of plaster from 
the ceiling. Si ill worse was it 1 o see the source 
of some ])Oor man’s livelihood, the carpenter’s 
lathe and workshop, and the little stock-in-trade 
of draper or grocer, destroyed and desolated by 
the bursting of a shell. We afterwards saw a 
few families returning in carts to gaze once 
more upon their ruined homes. Old men driving, 
and women and children ciwded behind them. 
In one cart there was an aged woman, quite 
bedridden, coming to have a last look at the 
house she had probably lived in from childhood, 
or to wliich she had been brought, some hall 
century before, a liappy bride, now a shapeless 
heap of desolation. Such sights as these filled 
us with indignation at the wanton cruelty of (he 
Brussians. Here, indeeil, w'as devil’s work, in- 
stigated by rapacity, carried into execution wilii 
that extreme caution which deprives w’ar of all 
its romance, and perpetrated without a single 
excuse which could palliale its atrocity. 

To the north of Sonderborg a gentle ascent 
leads to the chuHch overlooking Alsen Sound, 
and here the Danes have constructed a battery 
commanding the bridge, which is now dcstio}ed. 
The sound is ifot three hundred yards across at 
this point. On the opposite shore of Sleswig, 
to the extreme loft, are the heights of Broager, 
whence Sonderbeffg was bombarded. Opposite 
the town there are a few houstvs, and a road 
leads straight up from Ujy!: head of the bridge to 
thif Dybbol wiidmi^J/^ow in ruins. A few^ 
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fragments of the bridge are still floating in mid- 
channeL Here was the tete-du-pout, a simple 
breastwork with a lew fieM-pieces, wliich, how- 
ever, effectually cliecked the rruasians after they 
had stormed the Dybbol works, until the gallant 
little Danish remnant bad retreated across the 
bridge. We could see the heights which were 
crowned by the slight Danish defences, and we 
saw also hundreds of Prussians at work oa them 
with pick and shovel, in contempt of the armis- 
tice and of their own plighted word. 

The “church battery” is formed along the 
ridge on tljc north side of Sonderborg, which is 
crowned by a church. It commands the strait, 
but is itself on lower ground than, and com- 
pletely at the mlircy oii any guns which the 
Prussians may plant on Dybbol heights. In 
each bastion, formed of earth and fascines, there 
ai’e two embrasures, occupied by an eighty- 
pounder smooth bore about twenty years old 
(Christian the Eiglith marked on the trunnion), 
and a twelve - pounder rifled field-gun. We 
asked an artillery officer how long he thought 
they wduld be able to hold the battery after the 
Prussians opened fire upon them, andhe replied, 
“ About eiglit hours.** Like true patriots, these 
gallant Danes are resolved to fight to the last in 
defence of their country, tliough they know 
well how overflow ering lire the odds that arc 
pitted against them. 

Although the Prussian work at Sonderborg is 
bad enough, yet the same signs of their shame- 
ful cruelty are to be seen all along the shores of 
Alsen Sound for a distance of six miles, from 
Sonderborg to Koniiehaven. A drive to the 
latter place is really like a drive in one of 
the richest English counties in lovely spring 
weather, Tliere are hedges full of May, with 
tall trees risin" out of them, the same flowers 
^ by the roadsiue, corn-fields, and bright green 
beech woods. As we drove along, there were 
occasional pretty glimpses of the narrow sound, 
and tlie land of Sleswig beyond. Then a gable 
would come in sight, and just as we expected 
to see a prosperous looking farm-house, with 
its haystacks and outbuildings, a scene of 
horrible desolation would burst upon us. The 
house gutted, the walls smashed, outbuildings 
burnt, and naked gables standing out against 
the sky. Most of the farms we passed in the 
neighbourhood of Kjar wei-e in this state ; but j 
destruction on the largest scale had fallen ou 
the once rich and prosperous farm of Mr. Bosen, 
at Ronnehaven. It stands on a hill overlooking 
Alsen Sound, and consists of a large house ol 
white bricks on granite foundations, with very 
extensive iarm buildings round two court-yards 
in the rear. The machine]^ and ail the ar- 
rangements liad been in the most improved 
modem style of high farming. Behind the 
farm buildings a kitchen garden 'Stretches away 
to the skirts of a wood of beech and alder trees, 
and in front of the house a large pond was once 
full of ducks and geese. The^surrounding corn- 
fields and pastures completed tiie picture— a 
scene of prosperous ^jatelligent wealth in the 
midst of a lovely rural J^ud^pe. Such^aras 


Rosen’s farm in 1863. Kow it is a mass of 
crumbling ruins : no sound is heai'd, no living 
thing is seen. The Prussians poured in a storm 
of shell with wanton barbarity, day after day, 
until the whole place was reduced to ashes. 
Not a shed, not even a dunghill had escaped. 
A dead lamb was lying amidst a heap of burnt 
stiuw, with a fragment of shell in its side. 
Pieces of the death-dealing iron were lying about 
in all directions, both in tlie buildings and in 
the surrounding fields. We examined many of 
these fra^ents, and also a whole shell which 
had failed to burst, and we were surprised to 
find that, in spite of all the talk about their 
artillery, these Prussians are clumsy and in- 
efficient, even in their own dcvil*s work. The 
shells are conical, and bound round with hoops 
of iron, apparently intended to keep the outer 
coating of lead in its place, for they do not even 
know how to attach lead to the iron chemically ; 
and of course it peels off after leaving the gun 
and before the shell bursts, necessarily causing 
considerable deflection. We saw this in the 
case of the shell which had not burst. The lead 
w'as stripped off in long strips half way down the 
side, ana projected from the surface of the shell. 
Thus they do not effect their ravaging work by 
the precision with which a few shells are thrown, 
but by pouring great numbers in one direc- 
tion during several days, until at last the de- 
fenceless homestead is burnt, or tiie desired 
number of women and little cliildren are torn to 
pieces. It is a slight consolation to reflect that 
their ghastly and clumsy work costs them about 
thirty shillings for each shell that is fired. 

A couple of fields below Roseu’s farm the 
Danes threw up a battery to command the 
passage of the sound, at a point wliere the 
Prussians collected several hundred boats in 
I which to eftcct a crossing. The Prussians 
have batteries all along the sound, and a large 
one at Schnabek, on the extreme northern cud. 
The coast of Sleswig is here well wooded and 
very pretty. Immediately opposite the Danish 
battery there is a handsome country-house, with 
grassy lawn and gravel walks, belonging to 
Count Raventlow, a traitor. The place is 
called Sandberg, and here the Prussian flotilla 
has been collected, the boats having been 
brought by rail from all parts of Holstein and 
Southern Sleswig. 

In the rear of Ronnehaven, and close to the 
shores of Augustenborg-fiord, is the palace of 
the banished duke, now converted into a hosjiital 
for the wounded. The Pnissians opened tire 
upon it on two occasions daring the siege of 
Dybbol, but it was fortunately out of range. 
The palace itself is a huge barrack-like pile, but 
behind it most beautiful beech woods slope 
down to the shores of the fiord. These woods 
were in the brightest spring verdure, the young 
leaves in their richest green, and the rays of the 
sun struck through them here and there in the 
long vistas. Tiie ground was carpeted witii 
viokts and primroses, and in places there were 
small thickets of alder. The Augustenburg 
family forf^ted this charming place — ^for which. 
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however, tljey received three hundred thousand 
pounds in compensation— by their selfish treason 
in 1848. Had the duke then remained tru« to 
his country, he would now have been King of 
Denmark, and undisputed heir to the duchies. 

The Danish force in the island of Alsen, at 
the time of our visit, numbered about nine 
thousand men, under the command of that 
General St einmami wlio behaved so nobl v in the 
battle of Oversee, where he was wounded. 

Never did troops behave better tlian the 
defenders of Dybbol. True patriots and gallant 
soldiers, they cheerfully marched into that 
deadly fire without flinching, day after day; a 
position where they could make no return to 
j the enemy’s storm of shells, but merely si and 

1 up to die for tlicir country. It is impossible to 
' conceive a more trying service, and their glo- 
! rious defence of Dybbol entitles tliem to take 
rank among iJie first soldiers in the world. Nor 
are their other qualities, which complete the 
character of a ))atriot soldier, l(‘ss admirable 
than their gallantry in the field. The Prussian 
, 1 prisoners and wounded have been treated with 
|l extreme kiuducss and courtesy, while each dead 
i| enemy has received a separate wooden coffin, 
il and not an article has ever been taken from 
' 1 licm. This exceptional conduct on the part of 

! the Danes, which could hardly be expected from 
' English, and cerfainly not from Erench soldiers, 
makes the brutality and wanton cruelty of the 
j Prussians — oflicers being even worse than 

1 ))rivates — all the more revolting. During the 
j whole time that the Dauish forces have been in 

1 Alsen, not a single case of tlieft : not an excess 

I of any khid, has occurred. Always on the best 

II and kindliest terms with the country people 
|i upon whom they arc billeted, they present a 

1 contrast to almost any other troops in the 

1 world. With them cheerfulness and generous 

1 feeling toAvards the enemy is combined with 
j indomitable courage and unequalled fortitude. 

! Dnsu])})lied with bauds, the regiments sing 
j national songs as they march, and no village on 

1 the road has any other feeling for the brave 
i fellows but sympathy and kindness. 

j The achievements of the iron-clad Rolf 

1 Krake, whicli lia.s three times been engaged 

1 against land forts, are interesting as the 
first example of a turret ship (constructed 
'j on the principle invented by Captain Cowper 
, 1 Coles, R.N.) having been in action. We passed 

1 lier at sea on her way from Alsen to relit, and 
;! afterwards visited her in dry dock at Copen- 
1 hagen, when her decks were crowded with 
admiring visitors. The Rolf Krake has two re- 
volving turrets containing her guns, iron-plated 

1 on the sides, but with open iron gratings on the 
top, so as to admit of ample ventilation. The 

1 deck consists of three-quarters of an inch iron, 

1 with w'ood overall. The bulwarks were shot to 
^ pieces, the deck torn up in several places, the 

1 mizen topmast and bowsprit shot away, and the 
funnel riddled tlu-ougli and through. One shell 
liad gone right through the deck, close to the 
gun-room door, and it was this shell, from one 
oi the forts on the Rroager heights, w|iich killed 

the first lieutenant and wounded several men. 
But the turrets had stood well ; they had been 
struck three or four times, and the missiles had 
only made very sUglit indentaHons in the iron ; 
the men, however, were exposed to a galling fire 
of rifles down the open gratings on tlieiif tops. 
We understood that this evident defect was to 
be remedied, and that during the refit the turrets 
were to receive a covering similar to those on 
the turrets of the, Royal Sovereign. The gallant 
crew of the Rolf Krake had done their w^ork 
riglit well, and the worthy people of Copen- 
hagen have good reason to be proud of them. 
The ships which had just gained a victory over 
the Austrians, tim Neils Juel, Jylland, and 
Hcindal, were also lying off Copenhagen at the 
time of our second visit, together with the rest 
of the Danish fleet. On the sea, at least, this 
little kingdom is still a match for the overgrown 
despotisms that would crush her. The blood of 
the Vikings still stirs iu the veins of her sons, 
and enables them to retain a superiority on an 
element where their blundering enemies never 
feel at liome. 

We left Denmark more strongly impressed 
than ever with admiration for that brave little 
nation. The qualities of the Danes, we firmly 
believe, bring them as near perfection as any 
community lias yet attained to in this world. 
Speaking of them collectively, they are truthful, 
honest, and kind-hearted. The latter quality is 
more particularly observable in their invari- 
able tenderness to animals : birds are tamer in 
Denmark than in any other part of the world. 

Of their bravery, let Dybbol speak; while in- 
tellectually, whether in arts, in scholarship, or 
in science, few people with so small a population 
have been more distinguislied. Tjclio Bralie, 
Oehlenscblager, Erasmus Rask, Thorw’^aldscn, 
Westergaard, Worsaae, Thomsen, Andersen, are 
names which crowd to the memory as those of 
Danish worthies who have given their country a 
proud name in tlie annals of civilisation. And, oe- 
sides and above this excellence iu literature and 
art, it should never be forgotten that tlic Danes 
are a free people politically, as free as the Eng- 
lish, and that it is on this account that they have 
excited the hostility of the stupid tyrants of 
Germany. 

ELEVEN HUNDRED POUNDS. 

“My dears,” I'said to the three children I 
iiad nursed and reared for upwards of fifteen 
years, till the eldest was a grown-up young lady 
of eighteen — “ my dears, mother is getting a poor 
weakly old body, and there’s no one to mind her 
and the shop at home, and I am afraid I shall 
have to leave you. It would break my heart to 
go, if our housfi wasn’t in the same street, and 

I can see you every day. But I can never say 
good-by to you and the master, so I’ll run away 
early some 

Of course I waked till they could hire a new 
Serjeant, a long lanky gkji tiiai moved slowly 
abofLrthc imuse And JiSbk no interest in any- 

A— ^ 
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tMng; and evea then, though I was badly wanted was just eight ^ears old. The little children 
at home, I could hardly find it in itiy heart to sat in the pew with their father on the Sunday 
I tear myself awaj from the children and the old night when the pastor from another church 
master, who was getting infirm and weakly, like preached Mrs. Ambery’s funeral sermon, and 
mother; for he was in years when he married, everybody wept, and said it was a very affecting 
bein» a minister on a middling sort of a salary, occasion. There was the grave cliild Kcbcccii, 
and ne had made up his mind not to venture and pretty Katie, just turned six, and little 
upon the expenses of a family till he had saved delicate Nellie, not quite four ; while Mr. 
one thousand pounds clear, so tlial he was up- Anibery, who had never looked a young man, 
wards of forty before he had* gathered all that seemed stricken fully ten years older by the 
sum together, and invested it somewhere in a death of his Catherine, who had waited for him 
way that brought him in nearly fifty pounds a to save up his one thousand pounds, until her 
y^ar. Mrs. Ambery, poor dear, had been wait- strength and spirits were quite worn out. j 

mg for him ever since she was a girl of twenty. If the children had been old enough to be i 

and he only five years older ; waiting all that cornnany for him, the master might have borne | 

j weary time, with an ache and pain at her heart, up tetter; but as it was, he oegAu to mope 
as her girlhood passed by and the prime of her in' an absent kind of way, as if he had lost 
years faded, till her hair began to grow grey, something, and could not recollect wliat it was. 
and all across her foreliead were fine little The congregation said his sermons Avcrc not as 
wrinkles that could be seen plainly enough by good as they used to be ; and, after they Ijad 
daylight. On her wedding-day, when the sun given him six months to recover himself iu, they 
shone as brightly as if she was only twenty sent a deputation to reason with him about 
again, jou could have counted the lines one by resignation and Providence. The servant of 
one as soon as she lifted up her white veil to oue of the deputation told me that my | 

sign her name in the register. She used to tell master answered nothing, but bowed Ins face t 

me often how different her wedding-day was to down upon his liands, and wei)t spepchlcssl 3 % j 

what she had fancied it would be when she was till no one of them had dry eyes himself. After 

a girl, and all her married life as well, she would that, they called a meeting, and coiled cd fifty j 

say sometimes, with a sigh. Not that they pounds to send him a tour on tlie Continent, i 

were not happy, the minister and his wife, but which he went, sadly and alone, writing home j 

they had w^aited so long that they had grown to the children letters full of tiicir poor dead j 

into grave, elderly, sobered people; and when mother, till I could not read them to the little 1 

the children came, though they were only three creatures for my own crying. [ 

little girls, it made a terrible upset in their Over two years after the master had been I 

quiet hves. They were as fond of them as could w^andering all by himself about the Coiitiuciit | 

be ; but Mr. Ambery had his own old bachelor which did him very little good, ho called me j 

ways, and the poor dear mistress liked to have into his study one night after the ciiildrcu | 

her regular hours for reading and meditation, and were gone to bed. I was in a tremble, for \ 

minding all sorts of good things, wdiich the young 1 always liad that opinion of men, tliat if any | 

creatures could not be expected to understand, one of them could have an angel to be his ( 

though Rebecca, the eldest, was the gravest wife, aud she died, he would be drawn m to 1 

child I ever saw at three years old, wdien I went marry any designing woman who set her mind , 

to be nurse to her and Katie. That child danced upon it, and i had reason to know that there 

once for a few seconds when 1 w^as trimming were three or four persons in the congregation, 

her Sunday bonnet with some sky-blue ribbon wddow's or old maids, wlio were ready enough 

that a lady of the congregation gave me for the to lake Mrs. Ambery ’s place, and become step- 

purpose ; but I never saw her so light again, mother to my darlings. 1 was prepared to 

though Pm sure nobody blamed the little thing speak^ up against it with all my might ; but I 

for it ; only she had the tenderest conscience went into my master’s study meekly, and stood 

for a child I ever knew, and Mrs. Ambery quiet, not showing how 1 trembled, just inside 

taught her all Watts’s Divine Songs for children, the door. 

At times I thought to myself that the thousand “ Mary,” said Mr. Ambery, wlio was sitting 

S ounds, though it was a large sum of money, by the lire, stooping badly, as he had done ever 

ad cost the minister and his wife a good deal since she died, and shaking his poor wiiitc head 

more than it was w^orlh, and I fancy Mrs. every now and then, as if everything in tins 

Ambery thought so likewise ; for one day when world was good for nothing — “Mary, come 

she came into the nursery whilst the tw'o forward and sit down by the fire. 1 want to 

youngest children were having a fine game of speak with you.” 

romp with me, she passed her thin hand across The tremble was worse tlicii ; but I made shift 
her wrinkled forehead, and over her dim eyes, to cross the room and sit down as he bade me, 

and she said, ** Mary, I’d give alhousand pounds and as I looked into bis face, which was greatly 

to liave a game like that, but Pve no spirits troubled, I saw the tears standing in his eyes, 

left. I should have made better mother if I lie seemed like a man in that weakly, undecided 

had been married years ago.‘ Don’t you put it frame of mind, that wanted somebody to settle 

I off too long.” ' it up for him, and 1 was quite ready to do it if 

1 Well, poor dear Mm. Ambqry was taker a.i7ay the burden upon it had anything to do with 
I from her husband and'H^ildren when lldtrecca marrying again. ^ 
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Mary/’ lie said, wiping his eyes, “ I’ve been woman, whai a lucky thing it was for her that 
pastor of this church ever since 1 was eight- we were too poor and humble to be taken 
and-twenfy years of age, and from time to time much notice of, or she would have been encou- 
niy income has been raised from one to two raged to be too pious for a child, and maybe 
hundred pounds a year. It has been a little grow up into a hypocrite. But there was no 
hard upon the members, perhaps, to raise the aan^er of all that with the other two, Katie. and 
latter sum, for they arc not rich people, ahd our Nellie; they were merry little romps, like other 
dependence has been upon the pew-rents. But children, and a very sore exercise of spirit were 
for the last two years— since that time, Mary — they often an4 often to Rebecca, 
tlic congregation has been dwindling gway before At last I was obliged to nin away from 
my eyes. God knows I have done my best, them. I could not wait upon the cus- 
though 11 is hand is heavy upon me. But it is tomers all that day, because my face was red 
iiiut(‘d to me quietly, not officially, that my and swollen with crying. It was a long time 
peo{)le wish me to give place to a younger and before I could reconcile myself to living iu p- 
more energetic man. They would give me a other house; but after all, it was a good thing 
pension of forty pounds a year, and obtain for for the children. Miss Rebecca, as was quite 
me the further sum of thirty pounds from a fund natural at her age, took the management of the 
for aged and disabled ministers, upon which in- house, and beat me hollow in making things go 
come they want me to retire.” a long way. It was a bard life for a young girl 

“ 1 wouldn’t do it, sir,” I answered, warmly; never to know the pleasure of wasting a shilling; 
they cannot lurn you out, and seventy pounds for it is pleasant to have money to spend with- 
a year would never keep you and the three out counting the pence, but Rebecca reckoned 
diildicri respcetahly.” up every farthing; and if Katie and Nellie had 

“Nay,” said the minister, his pale face flush- any pocket-moiicy, it was only like some dergy- 
ing red, as if the fire scorched it, though there man’s daughters that Katie laughingly told me 
ivas nothing but embers in the grate, “ it has about, who had a sovereign apiece on condition 
been known for a Christian congregation to that they neither changed it nor spent it. 
starve out their pastor by cutting oft’ his sup- Jt is not quite beconfing in me to tell it ; but 
plic'S. [ dare not refuse ; my spirit is. broken, though I am a single woman, forty years of age, 
and shrinks from conflict. Moreover, Mary, 1 I have had no less than ten offers of marriage : 
am not solely dependent upon my ministerial in- some before I left Mr. Ambery’s family, but 
come. I have private property which brings me more since I have bad a shop of my own. It 
in nearly fil'iy pounds a year.” always looks suspicious to me, now, when an 

“Three and four,” I said, counting upon my elderly man begins to buy sugar-candy or ginger- 
fingers, “ are seven, and five makes twelve, and bread frequently ; and so I am put upon my 
a nought aff er iw^elvc comes to one hundred and guard, and never taken by surprise, and hurried 
twenty. Wc could manage with one hundred into saying yes, as many poor women are. The 
and twenty pounds a year, sir.” principal lawyer in the town was a bad, grasp- 

“ Wc were rigid, then,” he said, with a glow mg man, that had been the ruin of scores upon 
of ])lcasurc; “Catherine and I did not deny scores of poor widows and orphans. To be 
ourselves in vain. Our little ones will be pro- his clerk was no recommendation, and Joshua 
Tided for.” Lamb, though he had a beautiful house, with 

I thouglit the little ones might have been big a drawdng-room ten times better furnished tlian 
ones by tliis time, and able to provide for them- Mr, Ambery’s best parlour, and a carpet of fern- 
selves; but I said nothing to aamp his spirits, leaves and oak upon the floor fit for any lady 
However, in tlie course ot a few mouths wc re- in the town, was very attentive to me. It was the 
tired upon a pension, and as our income was a carpet, and two or three other little things about 
good deal lessened, I gave the other servant this house, that hindered me from giving Joshua 
notice, and wc settled down in a small but well- a short answer, and sending him about his 
looking house, a little hack from the street, in as business ; but though he had such a room of his 
respectable a part of the town as one could dc- own to sit down in like any gentleman, he seemed 
sire, with the little shop of confectionery, which to like better my little quarried kitchen at the i 
my mother kept herself by, not more than a back of the shop; and many an evening be spent 
stone’s throw off. there, talking away glibly, but never throwing 

llebecca was quite a pattern of a child, the me off my guard, so as to get anything like a 
very picture of her poor dead mother, with fine “ yes” out of me, for the very thought tliat he 
little lines uj)on her forehead before she was was clerk to a bad lawyer made me keep my 
twelve yeers old, and a careful look iu her face wits about me as ipiich as if he had been a 
as if she was saving up the very fun and mirth a^ revolver, with a great number of barrels, ready 
child ought to have. Never was any young crea- to go off at any minute, 
turc so slrait-lianded and sparin"; even while she It was five yaars since I left my children, 
was small enough to have a doll, she stinted and Katie was gone out as a governess ; and Mr. 
contrived for it, like a full-grown mother. But Ambery had sunk furtlier into an infirm old 
withal she was conscientious, and I used often age, and left everything to Rebecca. Slie grew 
to tliink, as wc sat in one of the back pews more saving than .ever ; and though slic gave 
ol the chapel, and watched her all through the awaw a tenth of their income to charity and 
service as serious and attentive as a ^rown-up reli^^i^, because she bej;!4«4%^d it to be right to 


A ^ooli come wpoa t\vem. SUe 'wonld scwrcely | 
Spend a fartKing upon herrseH, She wore no 
Howcre, or flounces, or ribbons, like other {riris ; 
yet with all that, and the line faint lines upon 
her face — which nobody could see so well as 1 
di4 who knew her poor dear mother — she was by 
far the prettiest young lady that, attended our 
chapel, when Katie was away. 

The young niinisier — the second since Mr. 
Ambery resigned — took a fancy to Kcbccca. 
It was edifying, even to me who knew her little 
faults, to see her at public worship, wit h her dark 
eyes downcast, and the boautiful long lashes lying 
over on her checks, as still and quiet as on a 
baby’s sleeping face. The rainistev never caught 
her eye wandering, nor even lifted up to himself, 
until lie read out his text, and then they fixed 
on him with a steady, serious gaze, as if he was 
some angel from heaven, who could have no 
earthly thoughts of love or anything of that sort. 

Never haa a young minister so rnucli need of 
counsel from his elder pastor. I saw Mr. Craig i 
rambling down our street most days, a studious- 
looking, thoughtful young man, the very man 
to wiu our JT^ieeca ; and^ as J watched iiim out 
of sight, I could often have cried with the 
earnest wish I had that all might go smoothly 
with them, and that they might get comfortably 
married before all the nature was worn out of 
them with the troubles of this weary world. 

Early one morning, while 1 was mixing mv 
dough for the breakfast-rolls, the shop-bell 
rang furiously, and who should rush through 
into my bakehouse but Rebecca, with nothing 
on her head save a shawl 1 We were used to 
run to and fro in that fashion after nightfall, 
but never in the daylight, with the eyes of the 
street u])on us ; and there she stood, gasping 
for breath, with her hand pressed against her 
bosom, and her large dark eyes looking larger and 
blacker from the ashy paleness of her face. My 
own heart beat at the sight of her till I could 
not speak, and w^e stood staring at one another 
in silence, as if the last day was come. 

“ Your father,” I gasped out at lust. 

“He is asleep,” she muttered with diffi- 
culty ; ** I liavcn’t told him, nor Nellie.” 

‘‘Katie!” I cried. 

“ No, no,” she answered, "she is all right.” 
And I leaned iny head down upon my floury 
hands, and cried for very joy ; for 1 had thought 
of nothing but that one of them was dead. 

So 1 took Rebecca into my little kitchen, all 
trembling and shivering as she was, and set her 
down in niy mother’s arm-chair upon the hearth, 
keeping her hand pressed hard upon her heart 
to quiet its beating, till the colour began to come 
back iuio her face, and the sobs died away so that 
she could sjieak. • 

** Mary,” she said, in a grand reasoning sort of 
way, as if she was setting me up for a judge, 

" you have known us all our Irves, Have we ever 
been like other girls, flaunting, and idle, and ex- 
travagant ? Have ^ not kept myself ajiioi my 
sisters aloof from aHwil & carefully W my 



of all our incoffifl to the poor.” j 

"My dear,** 1 interrupted, for though I was | 

proud of !icr and the otlier tw'o, 1 did not like | 

to hear her talk in that manner, " there arc no 
young ladies equal to you in all the tosvn. But ( 
what ever is the matter ?” j 

"Listen,” she said, and she read to me a ! 
lawyei'’s letter, witli a great many wliorcascs i 
and notwithstandiugs in 'it; but the pith of it, ; 
as I could make it out, was, that the old i 
scoundrel, Mr. Corbett, Joshua’s master, gave j 
notice to Mr. Ambery that ho had tin' sum of ! 
eleven hundred pounds to pay on tlmi day six 
months: Red as my face was from the lieut of 
the oven, I felt it going as pale as Rebecca’s 
own. , 

"My dear,” I whispered, for it seemed too p 
dreadful to speak about aloud, " how is it i’ ! 
What is the meaning of it ?” 1 

" 1 hardly know,” she said ; " all I can under- : 
stand is, that; my father was made a truslrc to a j 
marriage settlement belonging to a i*oiisin of 
Mr. Corbett’s, more than thiriy years ago ; and 
this money w'as left in my father’s hands, or i 
Corbett is trying to make out tliai it was. Ho | , 
you know, Mary, that the interest for five iiiui- * 
dred ppuuds, at only four per cent, will come to j 
six hundred. I have done that sum in my licad li 
already— -oh! a hundred times. Eleven hundred ' 
pounds !” ■ I 

Wc sat speechless some minutes after that, i ; 
till Rebecca burst out again crying, and wring- d 
ing her hands. * ’ 

"‘Oh ! I wish I w’as a man,” she sobbed ; " T j j 
wish 1 understood law and business 1 1 know it 1 ; 

is wrong! I know it is chealcry ! But what ji 
can wo do against Mr. Corbett ?” 

" Why does he come upon us now, after all 
these years V” I asked. | 

"His cousin is just dead,” she answered. | 
"Mr. Corbeli is executor of his will, and is ! 
winding up liis alfuirs, 1 suppose. Eleven liun- 
dri’d pounds, Mary !” 

There were no breakfast-i'olls made that morn- 
ing. 1 went down home with Rebecca; and 
she carried her father’s breakfast u})-staii-s to 
bed as usual ; and wc waited as patiently as wc | 
could, till he was dressed, and had finislied his j 
own private prayers, which seemed longer than i 
ever that day. But he came, down stairs at ! 
length, looking so calm and tranquil, witli his ! 
thin W'hite hair brushed back from his kindly | 
face, tiiat the moment Rebecca saw him she I 
ran and threw her arms round his neck, and 
leaning her head upon iiis breast, wept there as 
she liad never done before. 

We should have told Mr. Ambery at once, for 
Rebecca’s strange conduct alarmed him, but his 
first thought, like mine, was that sometliing had 
happened to Katie. There was a letter from 
the child to her eldest sister, left unopened on 
the table, for the lawyer’s letter had caught 
Rebecca’s eye first ; but now she broke the seal, 
and read it out aloud in a dry hard voice — sucli | 
a letter ! for it had been written in a merry, yet | 
[timid, fluUering confidence, telling what the 
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young creature scarcely dared to confess to her- 
self, that away from home and all of us, she had 
found some one whom she could love better 
than us all. And there stood Eebecca, reading it 
out before everybody, hardly knowing what the 
sense was ; and iust folding it up like a common 
letter when she had finished it 

“ But listen to this, father,** she said, tossing 
Katie’s letter aside like a useless thing, and 
while the father was dwelling upon his child’s 
words, Kebccca read the dreadful notice in a 
clear and distinct voice, as if it were a sermon. 
Mr. Ambery did not' hearken at first; but, as 
she went on, he fixed his eyes upon her, and a 
look of vexation and anxiety settled on his face. 

“My love,” he said, almost peevishly, “1 
never touched that money in my life.” 

“Then what does all this mean?” asked Ec- 
bceca. 

“ 1 don’t know what it means,” he answered, 
ill a helpless maimer. “1 do just remember 
Mary Coibctt. Yes, she married Thompson, 
who went to college with me, but took to some 
business afteru ards. 1 w'as trustee to her inar- 
riagc-si'ttlernriit, and John Ward was the other. 
If either of the trustees had the money in his 
hands, it was Ward, but he died years ago. They 
are all dead now.” 

“ But, father,” said Eebecca, who had a good 
head for business matters, “ the money would 
I be invested in some way, or paid into a bank, 
and you would get some receipt or acknowledg- 
ment for it. Just, try to recollect.” 

“ Ah !” he cried, after a few minutes’ thought, 
“I remember Ward bringing me a document, 
wliich he said W'as a deed of release. But it is 
tliiity years ago, and 1 must ha\e put it into 
some ])lacc of safety. We must find it, and 
send it to Mr. Corbett.” 

The finding was easier to speak of than to do. 
Mr. Ambery had been writing sermons ever 
since he was twenty ; and as if he had been one 
of those Turks I lieard of at a missionary meet- 
ing who think it a sin to destroy a bit of paper, 
and I thought of tlic master the moment they 
were mentioned; he had kept every sermon and 
WTiting of his own, as thougli they were sacred, 
rCcious things. Also, he had kept every letter 
e had received. Ak! there were all the poor, 
dear, dead mistress’s letters, for all the weary 
years they were waiting, tied up in packets for 
each twelve months; and Eebecca’s white face, 
with the lines growing harder and plainer upon 
it, bent over them anxiously, as she unfolded 
one after auoiher, to see if peradveuture the 
cosily document was among them. We were 
the more certain that the master had never 
made away with it, from the very numbers of 
the papers that were stored awuiy in one place 
or another; even to a little closet under the 
eaves, so full that when the door was opened, 
the bundles of yellow sermons rolled out along 
the passage floor. But Rebecca sought perse- 
veringly ; and wdien she had searched in vain 
througli every .jiacket, she began again, though 
with a feeling of despair, and went through her 
wearisome task a second time, so suiga were wc 


all that Mr. Ambeiy had put the deed in safety 
somewhere. 

I did not tell Eebecca, but some ugly reports 
w^e bein^ whispered about the town, and I 
wondered how the matter got abroad. Even the 
members of the church began to ask where the 
old minister’s money came from, that thousand 
pounds lent out on two chapels, as many people 
knew. Had he inlierited any projierty f Or had 
he had a legacy left him ? Or had Mrs. Ambery 
brought huu any fortune ? Mr. Corbett came 
to service, morning and evening, with his 
smooth bland face, with its pleasant smile, like 
Satan turned into an angel of light; and his 
voice and manner overcame everybody, until 
pen I shook hands wnth him in the cJiapcl-yard, 
just because he held out his soft hand, wuth a 

f ilcasant look that robbed me of my senses, and 
ic nodded to Joshua Ijanib as if he had been 
his familiar friend. Just when the reports were 
at the worst, he threw himself into old Mr. 
Ambery’s w^ay as he came out of the porch, and 
taking off his hat with a look of the deepest 
reverence and affection, he grasped tiie hand of 
the poor, innocent victim, till all the congrega- 
tion were greatly affected, and felt indincd to 
suspect their old pastor tenfold. 

These rumours and scandals could not go on | 
without it being necessary to bring them before 
the church. Mr. Craig warded off the blow for 
a long time ; but the Ur^, which had not readied 
Eebecca and her father, was growing louder 
and louder, and it must be silenced or answered. 

I know that Mr. Craig held several private and 
irregular conferences witli llic leading inember.s 
before he would call a church meeting to inves- 
tigate the scandal about their aged pastor ; but 
it had to come to that at last’. He was closet ed 
up with Mr. Ambery all one long morning, while 
Eebecca was finishing her second unsuccessful 
seardi ; and when he came out of the study, ho 
rushed through the lobby without heeding lier 
as she stood within tlie silling-room, and jiulling 
the house-door after him with a great bang, he 
strode up the street, and passed my shop win- 
dow, Avitli a face ghastly pale. 

We were sitting all together that niglit after 
evening prayer, and Mr. Ambery was smoking 
his pipe as peacefully as if there was neither 
sorrow nor care in the world, when Rebecca 
laid aside licr mending— she always seemed to 
I be mending rather than making — and she spoke 
in a hard, decisive manner, as tliougli she liad 
quite made up her miud Jiow the present mis- 
fortune should be managed. 

“ Eathcr,” she said, “ the deed of release is 
nowhere in the house. The claim is unjust and 
wicked, but Mr. Corbett has too much sense to 
make it if it is illegal, and it will swallow up t he 
thousand pounds, which are the savings of j’our 
lifetime. I sec t)uly one way to escape out of 
our difficulty.” 

“My love,” said her father, laying down his 
pipe, and folding Ifis hands one over the oilier, 
as he looked into her anxious face, so like Mrs. 
AiijA^y’s, “your poor mo^icr and I domed our- 
scIvIb/ all the jojrs andj' ploiisurcs of youth to 
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f ather this money together for you children, to keep your^good name free, I will Idve no 
t was a great sacrifice, and I would not lose money again.” 

the fruit of it willingly. What am I to do?” I never saw the young creature, who had 
' ** The money is your own, father,” she an- grown old before her time, look so radiant and 
swerei ” but you cannot keep it as yours. Give youthful as she knelt there, smiling bravely into 
it to. us children. at once. Withdraw it from her father’s face. Mr. Craig would have given 
your investment, and make a gift of it in equal something for that vision, 1 guess. Wo drew a 
shares to us three. They could take it away long breath of relief and gladness, and spoke no 
from you, but not from us.” more of the trouble that ukht. 

** And what will they do to me?”’ asked the The very next day Joshua Lamb came 
old man. in to buy a cheese-cake or two after liisS 

"They may make you a bankrupt,” she cried, dinner, and as I had my own purpose to servo 
rising and flinging her arms round his neck, (no doubt he, being a lawyer’s clerk, liad liis 
" but we shall love you more, and all good people also), I invited him to step into my kitchen, and 
will not honour you les.s.” made myself agreeable to him. A man, even if 

Mr. Ambery sat gazing thoughtfully into the he is a lawyer’s clerk, is sometimes outwitted 
fire, shaking liis white head from time to time by a woman, and by -and -by my gentleman 
during his reflections. But I could not bear began talking in a very low and confidential 
the idea of my master being made a bankrupt, tone, leaning over the small round table between 
" Kebecca,” said Mr, Ambery, " this morning us, till I almost drew back from liim, only I was 
Mr. Craig came hither to Itell me that evil re- too wary for that. 

ports have arisen. They say that I have pos- The aay the church meeting was to be held, 
scased myself of this money fraudulently, and Katie came home for the MichaoJmas holidays, 
already a church meeting is decided upon to We had told her nothing, and 1 suppose little 
investigate my conduct.^ My good name is notice had been taken of her confidential letter 
more precious to me than gold or silver. What to Rebecca, for when we were alone together 
think you, my daughter? If I consent to do (she and I), she pouted, and blushed up to the 
this thing which you propose, could I lift up my roots of her hair, and then hid lier face upon 

face before the congregation, or raise my voice my shoulder. 

in the church to deny this charge? Shall I You will care about it,” she murmured, 
say, *My money is justly my own, but I cannot "though Rebecca doesn’t, because she intends 
prove it so, and to save it from being wrested to be an old maid lierself. Oh, he is such a 
from me, whether 1 came by it honestly or dis- darling ! And you’re not to suppose you are 
honestly, 1 have given it over unto my children ; going to step over my head, if you do go 
let the accuser take what he can’ ? Rebecca, and marry Joshua Lamb, and liave that lovmy 

you shall decide this thing.” carpet of feru-leaves. I’ll be higher than you 

Not a word had Rebecca heard before cither yet. If you marry the clerk, i’ll marry the 
of the scandal or the church meeting, and as master !” 

her father spoke of them, she stood before him " My dear,” I cried, thinking of that awful 
I as if turnea into stone, with clenched hands, scoundrel, Mr. Corbett, “ don’t make a jest of 

1 and lips half open, and forehead furrow'ed with such a dreadful thing.” 

deep, dreadful thought! It was terrible to her "But I will make a jest of it,” she said, 

pride to think of her father bearing the name of " and it isn’t dreadful 1o be married, you best 

bankrupt, but the blot of dislionesty was a of old maids. We’ll work .foshua just as bard 
tbousaud times harder, and she had to weigh whether you marry him or not, and Harry shall 
pride and dishonour against the long growing of have fine times with doing nothing but mind | 

a love and care for money. All ot us looking me. WHiy, Mary, aren’t you glad for me to i 

upon her knew that she was wrestling witJi settle down at home amongst you all ?” i 

temptation, and we held our breath, and turned "But who is Harry ?” 1 asked, 
away our eyes, whispering low clown in our in- " The nephew of Mr. Corbett, the great rich ! 
most spirits a prayer for her. There was a long, lawyer here,” she answered. “ lie is i o become | 
long silence, while wc neither moved nor sigbeu, liis partner now he lias finished his law studies, 
and there was no sound but tlie crackling of and wc are to be quite grand, you know. W’^hy, 
the embers in the grate, as they wasted away in Harry’s father died a little liine ago, and left 
the consuming flame. him I don’t know how much money.” 

"Ralher,”oried Rebecca, throwing herself on I felt sick at heart to hear Katie rattle on 
her knees beside him, “I’ve loved this money; about Harry Thompson and his uncle; but I 

oh ! I’ve loved it more thp I knew myself, could not gather up strength to tell her about 

Every one of those tliousand pounds, every shil- the trouble at borne, just then in the first glee 
ling that has come to us as interest, has been of coming back to us. So, in the evening, we 
very dear to me ; not altogethei; from covetous- only told her there was going to be a church 
ness, dear father — a little of that, perhaps— rbut meeting, and as I had been a member of the 
it has all seemed to prove your care for us, church for some years, to be an example to my 
yours and my mother’s. Yoji laid it up for us, children, I went down to walk with Mr. Ambery 
saving it from your own yoqth to make ours and Rebecca to the chapel, 
easier, and must the^liief break through ^nd Of coarse Mr. Corbett could not be present, 
steal the treasure? W^ll, Ict^it go. Anyilfcig but many a one was there who had been won 
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over to his side by his gloss and blandish- Jiave passed into Mr. Ambery's hands, it was | 
ments, and by the sly dark scandal against Mr- found that he had invested five hundred pounds ' 
Ambery. Rebecca and I took our seats quite in a mortgage upon a chapel, which he proved 
at the back of the chapel, and my poor child by a letter from one^ of the trustees of that 
covered her face with a tliick veil. But the chapel. Up to that time he had received from 
master went and took his customary place among the church only the sum of eiglit liun’dred 
the deacons, with the youn" minister presiding pounds, being one hundred pounds a year for 
over tlicm, just underneath the pulpit, from eight years, during which he had been their 
which he had taught and comforted the church pastor. Was it to be credited by men of 
for upwards of thirty years. The very sight of pusiness that out of eight hundred pounds the 
his wliite head, tremulous and bowed down with immense proportion of five hundred pounds had 
age, and not with dishonour, ought to have been saved P 

sti’ickeii them into shame, and I did see several, Mr. Ambe^ listened attentively, but with a 
who were getting on in life themselves, hide strange sad air of perplexity upon his face ; and 
tlieir faces for a minute or two in tlieir hands, when the speaker came to a pause he answered 
j as if they were saying a second prayer on his nothing, but glanced round uneasily as if for 
i behalf alone. some one else to speak. After a dreadful 

‘ There was a long stifling hush after all the pause, he rose and drew himself up to liis full 
usual work was over, so dreadful that all our height, stretching out his arms towards them 
hearts throbbed and fluttered painfully, while with a look of tender entreaty, while his voice, 
we gazed with fixed eyes upon our young thin and quavering, fell upon our hearkening 
minister. You could sec him shiver ; you could ears, 
i catch the light failing upon big tears which “My people,” he said, *Mt is I wdio have 
forced their way through the finders of his hand baptised you ; tliese bauds have broken the 
covering his eyes ; you could almost liear the bread of communion among you ; night and day 
muttered words that rose to his lips, and were have I borne the burden of your souls before the 
choked back again to his heart by his sobs, tlnone.” 

I Every one of us, excG))t Rebecca, gazed upon He paused there tremulously, and a profound 
him awe-stricken, and a sigh, that somided like stillness and shame fell upon the church, 
a sorrowful wailing, rolled round the chapel, as " You ask me how I saved that money,” he 
ho stretched out his trembling hand tow^ards the cried. tell you I denied myself evoiy thing 
old pastor. that is desirable and pleasant to a man. 1 gave 

“ Brethren,” he cried, “ I cannot ! I cannot ! hunger, and famine, and loneliness, and labour 
You ask me to sit in judgment upon a father, for it. Catherine herself trod upon the verge 
God knows I have looked upon Mr. Ambery as of starvation to snatch it from the poverty 
a most revered father. Choose one from among wliich threatened us. I tell you men like 
yourselves to take this place.” ^ you know not what self-denial is. Wc paid 

Jle left it as lie spoke, and, stepping down our full price of sulTering for every portion 
into the aisle, took the seat in the minister’s of it. Behold now, here 1 am, old and grey- 
pew, where, in past years, M?s. Ambery liad headed before you : witness against me before 
listened to lier husband’s teaching. There was the Lord, and before his anointed ; wIktui 
a slirriiig and rustling of the motionless figure have I defrauded? or whom have I oppressed? 
beside me, and I saw Rebecca glance once at or of whose hand have I received any bribe to 
tlic minister’s averted face. The deacons looked blind mine eyes therewith ? and I will restore it 
at one another in confusion and bewilderment, to you.” 

not knowing how to choose, and there ran a He stood before us with his band upraised, 
whispering from pew to pew ; but, before any and his eyes flashing back our earnest gaze ; but 
person had found courage to speak, Mr. Ambery before one could move the fire faded away from 
rose from his seat, and, with tottering steps, his face, and with a low bitter cry, which tingled 
moved to the minister’s chair, and, standing for in our ears, he sank down upon the floor, as one 
a moment to look round with a faint glimmer of suddenly stricken by the hand of God. 
a smile, sank down into it, leaning his silvery Yes, stricken, but with a very gentle stroke : 
head against the purple cloth with which it was paralysed down one side, yet with his mind and 
covered. He had always taken the vacant his speech spared to him, or rather restored 
chair whenever our minister was absent; but after a few days’ lethargy. There was nothing 
could he sit in judgment upon himself? I marvellous about it after the great excitement | 

kept my eyes fixed upon him, but his face and emotion of the troublous days; but there j 

i'^^apquil and bright as was Ste- were some who, wlrcu the first shock was over, j 

phcii’s iu his hour of false accusation ; and, were not afraid to say there was a judgment iu i 

wlnle yet the church hesitated, he lifted up liis it. There was no other church meeting field, 
voice, clear though feeble, and said, “ Brethren, though nothing Bad been decided at the first j 
proceed with the matter in liand. Do ye not and still every one was reckoning and calcu- 
kiiow that the saints shall judge the world ? and lating whether the money could have been 
if the world shall be judged by you, are ye un- honestly gathered,* or was, as Mr. Corbett’s 
worthy to judge the smallest matters?” One friends asserted, this very sum for which Mr. 
of the deacons, I mention no names, stated that Am^ry was trustee. Ant? there was a great 
thirty jjpars ago, when the sum in question must divisitm of opinion in the church about it. 
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Of course, we were compelled to tell Katie 
ail; aud never did a more wofal change pass 
over any your^ creature. She had come home 
to us a rosy, merry, sunny girl, such as it de- 
lighted my eyes to see, after bearing the burden 
of Rebecca’s carefulness and anxiety ; but, in 
that single day Katie grew blenched and sor- 
row-worn, as if the iron entered into her soul. 
No delay or dallying she allowed herself, but 
wrote at once to Harry Thompson, bidding him 
to find out the treachery practised upon her 
father, or to see her face no more ; and then she 
closed her lips in utter silence about him, and 
going about the liouse the two or three days she 
was with us with downcast head and sunless 
face, it almost broke my heart to watch her. 

There was nothing that I could not do for my 
children. It is no "“light thing for a woman of 
forty to think of marriage ; but I sat down and 
mused upon all the troubles of my old master’s 
family, and upon Joshua Lamb’s house, and 
carpet, and furniture, until I reached out the 
writing-desk my children had given me, and 
wrote a note on a sheet of gilt-edged paper, 
inviting Joshua to come to supper that evening. 
1 never saw a man relish anything more than 
he did the brace of partridges which I set 
before him, well cooked by myself, for he had 
miserable sort of cookery at home, in spite of 
his drawing-room ; and when he was satisfied 
he leaned back in the arm-chair, and regarded 
me wdth a very earnest and grave countenance. 

“Mary,” said he, with a deep sigh, “how 
long arc you going to make me uncomfort- 
able ?” 

“ Why, Mr. Lamb,” I answered, innocently, 
“ I’m sure I’m making you as comfortable as 1 
can.” 

“Nay, Mary,” he said, “you understand me 
well enough. Will you. become my wife ?” 

He had never spoken so plain before; and 
though that was just what 1 was wanting to 
bring liim to, there went a dither all through me 
as he spoke the words. 

“Joshua,” I said, after a while, “I’ll make 
a bargain with you, and a promise. If you’ll 
find out this roguery of Mr. Corbett’s about old 
Mr. Ambery’s thousand pounds, so as he shall 
not lose it, I’ll be married to you as soon as 
ever you choose to ask me afterwards.” 

It is a dreadful thing to l>e under a solemn 
promise of marriage. 1 cried myself to sleep 
lilce a girl of eighteen that night ; and after 
that I could hardly bear to see Joshua go past 
my shop-window, with a knowing smirk upon 
his .cunning lawyer’s face. Mr. Craig, also, 
used to go down the street as regularly as the 
day came, to pay a vistt to poor old Mr. 
Ambery ; but liibecca avoided meeting him, | 
and he never sought an opportunity to 'speak 1 
to her. I suppose he thougUt^t was no time to j 
talk of love just then. I 

If Harry Thompson and Joshua Lamb made 
any efforts to discover the roguery of Mr. Cor- 
bett, they both failed. Only? they said, only six 
years’ instead of thirty year*’ interest be 
claimed. This was some comfort. 


Till the very last day I cxpcclcd that the deed | 
might be found, or Mr. Corbett’s heart be i 
changed ; but nothing happened. 1 do not 
know whether the old villain could have got 
the money with all his craftiness ; bid, ilr. 
Ambery would not go to law about it, wliilc 
he had no deed to show, and all those suspicions 
were raised against his integrity, llcbecca 
wrote to Mr. Corbett, requesting him to come 
and receive the money in her father’s presence ; 
Mr. Craig and the long-headed deacon were 
asked to be present likewise ; and Rebecca in- 
sisted upon me staying with her in the old mi- 
nister’s sick-room. 

Mr, Corbett entered the cliambcr with the 
air of an apostle, ready to give every one of us 
his blessing. The long-headed deacon shook 
hands witli him heartily; and I supposo Mr. 
Craig felt it to be liis duty to submit to take 
his offered hand. But wlicn he turned lo old 
Mr. Ambery, wlio lay propped up on pillows, 
liis thin, tremblin" lingers grasping a roll of ! 
bank-notes which fluttered in his hold, the tears i 
ran down his white and furrowed cheeks. Re- 
becca stepped forward, and placed licrsclf be- 
tween him and the smiling villain. 

“Be quick,” she said, with a flash of the 
lightning in her eyes ; “ finish your iniquitous 
work, and go your way. But take j’ou this 
word from me, The Lord God of recompenses, i 
He will requite.” 

He shrank back, and muttered some words we 
could not catch ; and Rebecca, taking the bank- 
notes from her father’s feeble hand, counted them 
out one by one before him, the look of scorn | 

gathering more and raori' upon her face, like I 

the thick thunder-cloud. When that was ended, i 
and the deed of release given in due form, she < 
crossed the room without another word, and, 
tlirowing wide the door, beckoned to Ihcurto 
depart at once, and in silence. Even JMr. Craig 
withdrew, after casting one beseeching look at 
the white-faced, haughty womau, who closed 
the door with a siuq), as if it would never 
be opened to any one of them again. 1 also 
went home, and wrote a letter upon black- 
edged paper to Joshua Lamb, bidding him 
never to think of sucli a tiling as crossing my 
door-step any more. 

Whatever the ciiurch thought concerning the 
matter, it did not withhold the pension of forty | 
pounds a year to its old minister. Rebecca set j 
herself, with more courage and less anxious care i 
than of old, to malcc the diminished income | 
sulfice for herself and her bedridden father. She 1 
sent Nellie out into a situation like Katie’s ; and 1 
then began a long, dreary, lonely, laborious life, ! 
with only herself and the poor old master in the | 
house. Mr. Craig continued constant in his || 
visits, and at times won a little softening regard i 
from Rebecca, which kept him on the verge of j 
hope, just balanced between that and de- j 

spair. But we found out long afterwards tliat ; 
Katie could not help relenting towards Harry | 
Thompson; and they were carrying on a cor- ( 
respondence of heart-breaking letters about their j j 
cii'cum&tejice^, which comforted and cheered I 
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them very much. As for Joshua, he would as 
soou have daied to venture into a lion’s den, as 
to enter into my shop either for sugar-candy or 
cheese-cakes. 

Many a person would say it was my fancy ; 
but ever after tliat day, when he took the mi- 
nister’s money, Mr. Corbett shrank, and paled, 
and dwindled away before my eyes, until when- 
C3ver he went down the street, with the w-oful 
shadow behind him smiting upon its breast, 
each time I saw tlie life slowly dying out of 
him; like the light goes out of the sky on a I 
summer’s evening. 1 noticed him muflling up j 
more and more, and walking with feebler tread ; j 
and then there came a taint, hollow cough, i 
whicli sometimes made him press his hand 
against his side. People countea to one another 
how many of his relations had died consumptive, 
and said how foolish it was of Harry Thompson 
to stand off from entering into partnership with 
him ; and they reckoned up what riches he 
W'ould liavc to leave behind ivim, poor, foolish 
w'rctch ! Spite of all my wrath against him, 

1 could not help but sigh, and shiver with a 
kind of awe, as from time to time he tottered 
past, looking more and more wobegone, with 
the very look of anguish, which his shadow 
wore, settling now upon his own bland fea- 
tures. 

It was getting on for twelve months after 
Rebecca and her father had paid away their 
treasured savings, when one day, in the dusk of 
the evening, Joshua Lamb tapped meekly upon 
my count er ; but, before I could open my lips to 
order him off my premises, he began to speak 
glibly but humbly enough, not giving me room 
to put in one w'ord, until he had told me that 
his miserable master was getting worse and 
worse, and want,ed to see Rebecca. 

I may as well be straightforward, if Josli^a 
Lamb and Mr. Corbett were not. After some 
hanging back, she consented ; but would not go 
without me. We were shown into Corbett’s 
lonely parlour, where he sat amidst the gloom 
of crimson curtains, which cast a kind of rosy 
1 glow upon his white face. They could not con- 
I ccal the wasted chocks and sunken eyes, nor 
I the glanc6 of mingled despair, and shame, and 
I agony, with which he met Rebecca’s steadfast 
gaze. He was a man in years, getting on for 
1 sixty ; but, till now, I had never thought of him 
with any more fellow-feeling or pity than I should 
j have thought of tlie devil, God forgive me ! Yet, 

[ as he sat there in his wealthy room, fading away 
from all his riches, alone and desolate, 1 could 
hardly refrain from going up to him, and shaking 
out the pillow under his grey head, and laying 
it down soltly and gently lor his wicked brain to 
rest upon, 

• “ Thank you, Mary,*’ he said, smiling ; ior 
he was that cunning yet that he could read one’s 
very thoughts; “thank you, but never mind. 
Sit down, you and Miss Ambery ; you would 
rather not shake liands with me. I am troubled 
about the old minister ; he is an aged man, and 
he thinks he has something against me. Miss 
Ambejy, I should die easier, and I kjjow I am 


j- ^ 

dying, if you w^ould* receive that money back 
again from me as a gift.” 

Rebecca did not answer for a minute or two ; 
while Mr. Corbett drew out a^.large pocket- 
book, and took from it severM notes for a 
hundred pounds each, counting, them aloud .one 
by one. I knew how poor we were, and I felt 
dazed and giddy for very joy. 

“ No,” -said .Rebecca, “ I will not take them ; 
they arc the price of my father’s good name. 
I will accept no gift from you, Mr. Corbett.” 

A spasm shot across liis face, and he laid 
his worn hand upon his heaving chest, as if to 
strengthen him to speak again, 

“ Rebecca,” he said, “I have known you 
since you were a little child, and I cannot bear 
for you, aud Katie, and NelUc to oomc to want. 
I would rather give you the money than leave 
it ill my will. Take more money. Take a thou- 
sand pounds apiece if you will have it. Take 
it, ana I will consent for Harry to marry Katie.” 
Rebecca stood up iu her place calm aud reso- 
lute, though her eyes were fastened upon the 
rustling bank-notes in Mr. Corbett’s hand; 
while he watched her face eagerly, as if his soul’s 
salvation rested upon her answer. She smiled 
at length, half in scorn, and half in triumph. 

“It is a great bribe,” she said, “and I loved 
money once, but it has no power over me now. 
Give me back my father’s good name, aud I will 
listen to you; but, till then, you' may go on to 
offer me your worthless money, and I will say 
no to the last.” 

“Rebecca,” he cried, looking affrighted at 
her, “give me your solemn promise that you 
will not betray me, and I will tell you.” 

“I will hear nothing that I cannot make 
known,” she answered. “What you have to 
toll you shall write down, that it may be made 
known to tiic world after your death. So far 1 
consent. Only let my father’s name be righted, 
aud 1 care very little about the money. May 
God have pity upon you, Mr. Corbett !” 

He was too feeble to answer her anything; 
and I ran and made the pillows soft and easy 
under his head, before we turned to go away. 
Even Rebecca stepped up to his side, aud 
took bis languid baud for a moment in her owm. 

“ Stay,” he cried, gasping for breath, and be 
closed biS fingers over hers, though he had not 
the strength of a baby, “ you shall write it for 
me ; only keep my secret till I am gone.” 

So Rebecca sat down at the table beside him, 
neither trembling nor faltering, and waited with 
her steadfast piercing eyes resting upon him, 
until he recovered himself ; and receiving our 
solemn promises to keep his secret, he bade her 
what she should write upon the paper. It was 
to this effect : When Mr* Ambery resigned his 
office of pastor to the church, the trust-deeds, 
with other law papers belonging to the chapel, 
had been given over to Mr. Corbett’s care, and 
that among them he discovered the lost deed of 
release, which the minister had kept witJi fbcm, 
thoimh belonging* to his own private affairs, 
Ett^*^^more,tliat when Mr.Thompson died, who 
was^he last persoii then living that could bear 
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testimony for Mr. Amberj, he had been tempted 
of Satan to claim the moneys from him. The 
wretched man snoke clearly, and Rebecca wrote 
it down with .a firm hand. Whereupon he rang 
and ordered Joshua Lamb to his presence, and 
without reading the paper to him he signed it, 
and bade him put his name to it as a witness. 
After which, with the precious paper in our 
own possession, w^e returned home rejoicing. 

Mr. Corbett lingered nearly a month from 
that day, during which time I saw him often, 
for Uiough we were in different stations, we 
were townspeople, and I had known him all my 
life ; and I could not bear to think of him passing 
away with nobody but hirelings to smooth his 
dying pillow. Several messages I carried to 
him, full of kindliness and gospel comfort, from 
the old minister, all ignorant as he was of the 
restitution the miserable man had made. He 
died at last without much feeling, either of 
body or mind, as most people do, whether they 
be saints or sinners; and the following Monday, 
being the ordinary monthly church meeting, 
Ilebecca sent that paper to Mr. Craig for him 
to read before the assembly of the church. 

She and 1 had never been to a church meet- 
ing since the charge was brought against Mr. 
Ainbery; nor did we go to that. We were 
sitting together in Mr. Ambery’s chamber, Re- 
becca near the window, looking up to the even- 
ing sky so peacefully, that there was no line of 
grief or care upon her face, when through the 
quiet house there rang a loud and earnest peal, 
which caused us all to start with affright, and 1 
ran down stairs hastily to open the front door. 
There in the street stood the assembled church, 
with Mr. Craig at their head, and all the dea- 
cons pressing close after him, eager to follow 
him in. Mr. Craig put me gently on one side, 
and marched straight on with his company up 
into the minister’s long deserted and desolate 
chamber. There was little need of speech. 
The weeping church, tongue-tied with shame 
and sorrow, yet smiling amid its tears, crowded 
round the old pastor’s bed, begging pardon in 
sobs and choking words ; until the long-headed 
deacon called upon Mr. Craig to be their 
spokesman. He went forward before them all, 
and standing for a minute or two speechless 
beside Mr. Ambcry, while everybody was look- 
iilf to him to confess their sorrow, he could do 
nothing else but stoop down, and press his bps 
reverently and tenderly upon the old man’s 
wrinkled forehead. 

1 saw that when he lifted up his head his 
eyes met Rebecca’s, and a glow and a flush, 
strange to both those grave faces, flashed across 
them for a moment. He .lingered till all the 
church had departed, even to tlie deacons ; and 
the last sound of footsteps had died out of the 
liouse. But as Rebecca, shrinking and nervous, 
was creeping away stealthily from his presence. 


he placed himself in her way, and took botli 
hernands in his. 

“Rebecca,*^ he said, speaking before her 
father and me, “ do you love me ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, hanging down licr 
head. 

“ I am a poor man,” he said, “ and we may 
have to wait long.’* 

“We Mdll \yait,” she whispered, as Callicrino 
her mother might have done many years to tliis 
aged, bedridden man, who then stood before 
her as her lover; Mr. Craig laid his lips upon 
hers, with as much reverence and tenderness, 
but with more passion, maybe, as when he liud 
kissed her father beforehand; but I, knowing 
the mother’s sorrowful, shortened life of toil 
and care, turned aside heart-sore for the two 
young creatures before me. 

But their lot in life was to be easier than 
Mr. Ambery’s and Catherine’s. When Mr. Cor- 
bett’s will was opened, though it made no mention 
of the paper which owned to one of his crimes of 
dishonesty and oppression, it contained a codicil, 
which left a thousand pounds apiece to the 
minister’s three daughters, and it revoked the 
condition that Harry Thompson should iiilieiit 
his wealth only if he gave up his marriage with 
Katie. 

Before many months were past, Rebecca 
became the young minister’s wife; and Katie 
only waited for a year or two more of discretion. 
Joshua Lamb professes to charge me with 
breaking my word, but my bargain with him 
was plainly enough tliat he himself should find 
out the trickery about the deed of release. At 
times I feel u little heart-sinking, lest lie sliould 
bring an action against me for breach of promise 
of marriage ; but he has nothing to show save 
those two little notes I wrote to him ; and I 
feel there would be very little liope of happiness 
in marriage, if 1 had to be upon my guard all 
my life long. 
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Book the Second : Womanhood. 

CHAPTER XLV. SCHOOL OP HORSEMANSHIP. 

Eanelagh! Raiielaffh! Arc you quite sure ? 
Ranclagh ? Is the word no misprint, no clerical 
error ? 1 think 1 hear the judicious critic ask 
this question as he reads the last chapter of this 
story, scratching his ear meanwhile. Then, he 
may haply fling the book by, altogether. Ranc- 
lagli ! Come, this exceeds human patience. 
Had I said White Conduit House, that might 
have been barely tolerable. But Ranelaoli ! Wiiy, 
that was a place whither Horace Wiupole went 
wlieu he was a beau, and the Miss Gunnings 
when tliey were belles. It was altogether an 
eigliteentli-century place, devoted to periwigs, 
hoops, powder, patches, brocaded sacks, clocked 
hose, highdieeled shoes, fans, small-swords, 
cocked-hats, and clouded canes. Our great- 
grandmothers went to Ranelagh in sedan-chairs, 
and attended by little black boys. A certain 
Mrs. Amelia Booth (wife of a captain in a 
marching regiment, and known to a certain Mr. 
Henry Fielding) supped there one night, more 
than a hundred years ago, in company with a 
clerical gentleman who had a few words during 
the evening with a British nobleman. 

To which I reply that I know what I am 
about, and that there is reason in the roasting of 
eggs. The place of amusement to which the 
Pilgrims repaired, after dinbg so well in Park- 
lane, shall be Ranelagh, if you please. This is 
mi age in which the exercise of some discretion 
in literature is necessary. Your contemporaries 
will forgive everything but the naming of names. 
Y’ou may write and say the thing which is not ; 
but beware of giving utterance to that which 
is. You know that the Memoirs of the candid 
Talleyrand are not to be published until full 
thirty years have elapsed from the period of his 
lamented death. Some few of tlie contempo- 
raries of Charles Maurice, who might be com- 
’promised, arc still alive ; and the candid crea- 
ture could be discreet, even in the tomb. For 
a similar reason, the place I have in my eye shall 
be Ranelagh. There are numbers of ladies and 
gentlemen still extant, and flourishing like green 
bay-trees, who have heard the chimes at midnmht 
in RanelaglUs leafy orchards, and have ocowSn- 
ally ta^en slightly more lobster-salad than was 


good for them in those recesses. So, let the 
place I have in my eye be Ranelagh ; though, 
if you choose to get a private Act of Parlia- 
ment, or the Royal Permission, or a License 
from the Heralds’ College, or to exercise your 
own sweet will, there is nothing to prevent 
your calling it Tivoli, or Marylebone, or Spring 
Gardens.^ 

Besides, did not a g^entleman, a few pages 
since, make the profounaly philosophical, if not 
entirely original remark, that there was a river 
ill Macedon and a river in Monmouth. How 
many Ptolemys were there ? There may have 
been Ranelaghs and lianelaghs. All were not 
necessarily patronised by Horace Walpole and 
the Misses Gunning. Is there not a Loudon 
in Middlesex, and a London in Canada? A 
Boulogne in the depai-tment of the Seine, and 
a Boulogne in the department of the Pas de 
Calais ? An Aix in Savoy, an Aix in Provence, 
and an Aix in Rhenish Prussia ? An Alexandria 
in the laud of Egypt, and an Alexandria in^the 
state of Virginia? 

At all events, all the Ranelaghs are gone by 
this time — your Ranclagh and my Ranelagh. ! 
Yes ; the pleasant place is departed. The fifty j 
thousand additional lamps are fled, and the gar- 
lands of flowers, real and artificial, are dead. The 
plaster statues have reverted to dust and their j 
primitive gypsum; the trees have been cut 
down; their very roots grabbed up. Bricks 
and mortar invade the once verdant expanse of 
the Ramilies ground. No more balloons ascend 
from that Campus Martius. There arc wine- 
cellars where once the lake was ; pantries and 
sculleries w]icre once the panorama of Moscow 
raised its cupolas of painted canvas, profusely 
festooned with squibs and crackers, to the star- 
lit sky. Pulled down, laid waste, and laid out 
again : such has been the fate of Ranelagh, Its I 
present desolation of hods, scaffold-poles, and [ 
places where rubbish may be shot, seems even ) 
more dreadful than would be utter solitude and I 
silence. Somebody Else— that ruthless and im- I 
movable Somebody Else — ^has.got hold of Ra- 
nelagb^ and turned it to other uses. May it, 
under its new aspect, be profitable to Somebody I 
It is certain that Ranelagh, as Ranelagh, never 
did pay Anybody. 

Is it necessary to shed a few sympathetic 
tearsjQver the parterres, the fountains, the 
umb/ageous alleys, •the labyrinths and grottos, 
the supper-arbours, the long ball-room— over 
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tlie orchestra with its shelt-shaped soundmg- 
board, and the little hutch beneath, where you 
purchased the creaming atout in brown jugs 
which might oiice have been Toby Thilpots, 
and have lived in the vales ? I should like so 
to weep, a little ; ‘ but, unfortunately, there is 
no time to weep. The Pilgrims and Madame 
Ernestine, professor of the high school of 
horsemansh^, are waiting. Let others mourn 
the fiddlers who were ■wont to wear the cocked- 
hats; the tipsy, fraudulent waiters, alternately 
cringing and abusive ; the masters of the ce- 
remonies, humble disciples of the school of the 
immortals— •; the money-takers; the gipsy 
fortune-teEer and the prophetic hermit. They 
■were all worthy folk, no doubt, but have dis- 
ai)pearcd. So nave the petrified fowls at five 
smJlings each, the ham cut so thin that it re- 
sembled the leaves of some fatty sensitive plant, 
and curled into shrinking convolutions when 
you touched it ; the rack punch, so called from 
its fumes infiictiug on you next morning the 
worst tortures of the Tower of London and the 
Spanish Inquisition ; and that remarkable rosc- 
pink champagne which never went round more 
than once, and never cost less than half a guinea 
a bdttie. 

It was M*Variety who, as Tom Tuttleshell 
correctly observed, had hit upon Ihc notable 
device of opening Ranelagh in the winter, and 
at a shilling a liead. The experiment was dis- 
astrous — every experiment ended, in the long 
run, at Ranelagh in catastrophe— but its com- 
mencement was not destitute of a certain bril- 
liance. Thotnas Tuttleshell had done M‘ Variety 
much good since the beginning of the winter 
season. He had made up many parties, and 
brought many lords there. He had interested 
himself with editors, and affably presided at a 

^supper of the €litc of intellect held to inaugurate 
the artificial skating pond. In fact, with the 
exception of the capitalist in the wine trade, 
who was losing his weekly hundreds in backing 
the manager of Ranelagh, Thomas Tuttleshell 
was M‘ Variety’s dearest friend. 

The manager was standing at tlic watcr- 
■wicket, keeping, as was his custom, a very sharp 
look-out both on the pay-place and the free list 
box, as the party from the Pilgrims’ Club alighted 
from their cab. It may be imagined how many 
cordial pressures of the hand he bfestowed on 
Tom, and how many sweeping hows he (a-| 
voured his illustrious visitors with, M*Variety 
was a man in a chronic state of bankruptcy, but 
who constantly arose, smiling and cheerful, as 
though refreslJed by ruin. There never -was, 
perhaps, a debtor -who was so much beloved by 
his creditors. Those to whom he owed most 
were generally the first to help him to start 
afresh. It was the opinion eff the capitalist in 
the wine trade — an opinion frecfuently expressed 
as he signed the weekly cheques—tbat it was no 
good crying after spilt milk ; that a man could 
not cat’ his cake and have it ; that you could 
not -aitvays be turning over your raonev ten 
times a year ; and that there,was a d('al of jbeat 
on M*Vaiiety yet. “ Sir,” the enthusiastic &pi- 1 

Is,- 


talist would exclaim, “ if Ranelagh was to be 
swallowed up by an earthquake next Saturday 
night, Mac would have the neatest bill about 
tlie ruins (as pj^onised by royalty) to be seen 
at three o’clock in the afternoon and nine o’clock 
at night, out in Sunday’s paper, that ever you 
saw. He is a man of spirit, sir, is Mae.” So 
the capitalist went on signing cheques and 
sending in cases upon cases ot the rose-pink 
champB^ne. ' . 

M‘Variety always looked after his small lia- 
bilities, and let the large ones take care of 
themselves. He who would owe much, and yet 
live undisturbed, should always pay his washer- 
woman. It is astonishing when you owe a man 
thirty-seven thousand pounds to find how eager 
he is to ask you to dinner, and to lend you an- 
other three thousand pounds to make up the 
round sum. Mac always p^id his small people. 
He never treated his uuaerli^gs to an empty trea- 
sury. The ghost walked regularly at llanelagli 
at three o’clock on Saturday afternoon, however 
spare the promenaders onJfridayiiigbimighiliavc 
been. Thus it came about that tlie small follvS 
loved M'Variety, and that the master carpenter, 
to whom he had presented a silver snuff-box for 
his exertions in getting up the firework scaf- 
folding for the panorama of Moscow, declared, 
with tears in his eyes, that the governor was 
the hoiiestest soul he ever drove a nail for, ami 
that if timber ever ran short in the gardens, he’d 
cut down Bushey Park (ai. the rusk of trans- 
portation for life) sooner than the governor 
should want it. And finally, as Mac, whclhiT it 
was hail, rain, or sunshine with him, always 
entertained a retinue of old pensioners, and took 
great care of an old grandmother (who con- 
sidered him the brightest genius of any age) 
and two spinster sisters down in Devonshire, he 
w'^as not, perhaps, on the whole, such a had sort 
of a fellow. 

‘‘Tiptoppers?” whispered tlie manager to liis 
friend, as he bustled officiously in advance of 
his guests. 

“The very first,” Thomas returned. “An 
earl, a baron, and a foreign count : no end of a 
swell. The conceited puppy ” he added, men- 
tally, to compensate for his slightly imaginative 
eulogiura on Bdgar Greyfaunt. It was a harm- 
less peculiarity of our friend that he always 
gave his aristocratic acquaintances a ste]) in 
! rank. Thus, if you were a captain, he spoke of 
you as colonel; if you were an archdeacon, ho 
made you a bishop. 

Sure I’m very much obliged to you, Tom,” 
went on M'Variety. “ Come and chop on Sun- 
day ?” 

“Thanks. Can’t promise, but we’ll see.” 

“ Weil, I know you will if some other swell 
doesn't turn up. This way, gentlemen. You’re .• 
itist in time for the circus. Just a goin’ to 
begin, as the showman said.” 

“ Who is this Madame Ernestine, Mr. 
MWaricty?” asked Bir William Long, quit- 
j tag Lord Carlton’s arm to walk with the ina- 
I nager. 

“ Eamqjis Erciich equestrian, my lord. J ust 
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woman/’ the manager coutinhed, confidentially^ 
*'may be considered a Eipper. Fear! See 
doesn’t know w^hat fear is. Five-barred gates ! 
She’d take the wall of the King’s Bench Prison, 
chevan?.-de-frise and all, and leap over the 
Surrey Hills into the bargain. She’s a Ripper, 
Sir William, and nothing but a Ripper.” 

“ Is she alone— I mean, does she live alone?” 

Yes and no. Husband’s dead, jso she says. 
That 1 told you. The waxwork Italian sajs 
he’s her uncle, but he’s abroad. She has a fresh 
servant about once every fortnight, after she’s 
broken the* old one’s head with a water-jug. 
Barring that, I think she’s alone. Stay, there’s 
a little chit of a girl that lives with her— a 
niece, or cousin, or dependent of some kind, 
though Billy Van Post, my treasurer, will have 
it that she’s the madame’s daughter. A (juiet 
linle girl she is, and would he pretty if she 
wasn’t so thin and pale. Like a little ghost she 
is. The madamc leads her an awful life.” 

And the name of this little girl ?” 

“There you ask more than I can tell you. 
My wife calls her a little angel, and the people 
about the gardens have nicknamed her Cinderella. 
She gets mofC kicks than halfpence from the 
madame; and I sometimes feel inclined lo 
interfere, only we like to leave these foreign 
horse-riders to themselves as much as we can. 
The madamc has a devil of a temper. Twice 
I’ve been obliged to go bail for her good 
belmviour at Lambeth rolice Court, after she 
and the water-jug alid her dressers have fallen 
out.” 

“It is the countess,” thought Sir William: 
Long, “ Poor little Lily !” To Mr. MWaricty | 
he went on, abstractedly : “ It is pretty, very 
pretty, indeed.” 

The conversation to which I have striven to 
give coherent sequence, had in reality been made 
up of disjointed fragments strewn about by the 
voluble M‘ Variety as they wandered through the 
gardens. Long before its close they had entered 
the wooden pavilion fitted up as a circus, and 
ensconced themselves in the manager’s own 
private box. Here Lord Carlton, after ex- 
pressinjg to Tom Tuttleshell his opinion that i 
M‘Varicty was a worthy, a very worthy, 
fellow, went placidly to sleep. Tom, who was 
one of the most placable of creatures, and had 
quite forgotten Edgar’s offensive manner towards 
him, would have been very happy to entertain 
the young man witli a lively description of every- 
thing and everybody connected wuth Ranelagh ; j 
but the sultan chose to continue superciliously 
sulky, and Tom, seeing that he was merely 
wasting his words, slipped out of the box, and 
had a walk round the gardens, where he found 
numbers of people who felt amazingly flattered 
and patronised by his condescending to talk to 
them. " 

Sir William Long was too much engaged 
with his own thoughts to notice the departure 
of Tom, or of the polite manager, who, when his 
guests were seated, withdrew <<o sec after me 
of tis thousand-and-one concernments about flic 
gardens. Between the slumbering peer aftd 
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the simpering dandy— who was looking at the 
audience in the hope, and with the expectation, 
that they were looking at and admiring him — 

Sir William Long had ample scope to think. 
The memories came rushing over him. In the 
I desert of a misspent life two or three oases 
started up. His remen>brance went back to a I 
dinner at Greenwich, to a little timid girl he Jiad j 
ptted,^ and made playful love to, to a kiss he < 
had printed on her forehead. How many years 
had passed since that dinner, and yet how many j 
hundreds of times he had recalled it ; how 
vividly he could recal its minutest incidents, 
now ! Why P It was but an ordinary tavern 
festival. lie had been at scores of similar 
revelries, in company as good, as bad, or as i 
indifferent, since. There had been nothing 
about it out of the common. Nothing but the I 
child who had sat by his side. And what was | 
she to him : to him, a gentleman of wealth, title, ' 
and ancient descent ? If she lived, and were ' 

indeed this Ernestine’s dependent, she could ' 

scarcely be a woman, even now, and he was 
worn and grizzled. Why should his tliouglits 
revert, again and again, to the childish playmate 
— the playmate but of an hour — whom he had 
kissed in the tavern hall ? 

“ Here is the scliool of horsemanship,” 
remarked Mr. Greyfauut. “What a dreadful 
old harridan in a riding-liabit to be sure ! She 
looks like Queen l^oadicea addressing the ancient 
Britons.” I 

The Swiss Shcplierdess had whirled round the | 

arena on her milk-white steed, scattering arti- 
ficial flowera out of a kind of decorated milk- * 
pail, and casting quantities of pulverised tan j 
into the eyes of the groundlings. The Three i 
Graces, in very short skirts, and somewhat faded ‘ 
fleshings, had likewise made the circuit of t ho | 
ring on their solitary steed. The clown had f 
uttered his usual dreary witticisms; and his I 
colleague, rival, and deadly foe, a French gro- ' 
tesque, attired in garments of parti-coloured 
hue, had tied himself into several knots, grinned i 
between his legs, knocked tlie back of his licad 
against the small of Ins back, and uttered the 
customary ejaculations of “La, la!” to the im- 
mense delight of the audience. French gro- 
tesques were Movclties in those days, and the 
mountebank in question was excecdinglypopular. I 

The legitimate British clown stood apart, , 
watching tlie gyrations of Ins alien competitor 
with intense disgust. 

“ TAat fit for a Hiuglish king, is it ?” muttered 
the Briton. “ T^afs the sort of thing that’s to i 
go down at Windsor Castle, before the r’yal j 
fam’ly and the nobility and gentry, it’s enough 
to make a follow take to the busking game, or 
turn Methody parson at once. I’d rather be a j 
barker to a shoe-shop in the Cut than demean 
myself like that.” 

Here the volatile foreigner, whose head was 
turned by success, and who was plainly presum- 
ing on his popularity, came up to our British 
friend with his tongue out and “I say, mis- 

tare ” The clown, whose cockscomb was 

out of joint* administered to him the kick of 
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contempt, a little harder than he would have 
done to an English colleague, and grumbling, 
“ I’ll punch yoiir 'cd after the fireworks, see if 
I don’t,” submitted to be touched up by the 
riding-master’s whip, to thrust his hands into 
the pockets of his pantaloons, turn in his toes, 
make a grimace, ana to propound, for the seven- 
teen-hundredth time, one of the seventeen conun- 
drums he had carefully studied from a jest-book, 
bought at the stall, at the outset of his profes- 
sional career. 

J. tliink it was subsequently to the perform- 
ance of HeiT Mooney, the spangled contortionist, 
who achieved such fame through his desperate 
eiforts to swallow himself, that the celebrated 
trick act of the Young Strangler, from the Im- 
perial Circus Samarcand, took place. Strangler 
used to appear, you recollect, us a British sauor, 
from which, by continual flinging off his outer 
garments into the ring, he was successively 
transformed into a parish beadle. Punch, a 
Scoltish Highlander, Massaroni the Brigand, 
the Emperor Napoleon, and Cupid, God of Love. 
It was just after Strangler’s second recal, amid 
thunders of applause at the close of his perform- 
ance, that the band, which had been contentedly 
repeating, times and again, those good old jog- 
trot airs traditional in all circuses I have ever 
seen all over the world, and which* seems* to 
have been expressly composed for horses to 
canter to, addressed itself to a very slow and 
almost lugubrious prelude. And then the heavy 
curtains which veiled the entrance to the circus 
fi’oni the stables were drawn aside, the barriers 
were thrown open, and Madame Ernestine, in a 
black velvet riding-habit, a shining beaver, a 
; silver grey veil, and waving an ivory-mounted 

1 whip, msae her appearance on her celebrated 

j trained steed — a magnificent chesnut mare, 

j The high school of horsemanship required 

some lime to be appreciated. In the beginning, 
it bored you somewhat. A long time elapsed 
b(jforc it seemed to be coming to anything. At 
first the movements of the trained steed induced 
the belief that she had got a stone in her foot, 
and was making stately but tedious efforts, 
always to slow music, to paw the impediment 
out. Then slie slowly backed on to the edges 
of the ring among the groundlings, causing the 
women and children in the lower rows to shriek. 
After that she reared up, until her fore-hoofs 
seemed in dangerous proximity to the chande- 
lier, and her lohg sweeping tail lay almost on a 
level with the dust of the arena. Then she 
curvetted sideways; then she went through a 
scries of dignified steps, now approaching a 
gavotte, and now offering some resemblance to 
the menuet de la cour. Anon the musicians 
struck up a livelier strain, and th» trained steed 
^began to prance and to canter. The canter 
broke into a gallop, interspersed with sudden 
checks, with rigid halts, with renewed gallops, 
with desperate plunges, and which concluded 
witli a terrific highflying leap over the barriers. 
TJie audience shouted applause. The grooms 
clambered on to the barriers, and held np be- 
tween^tbem a scarf breast high. The trained 
• 

• 

steed took it easily, and bounded back into the 
ring. And then the music became soft and 
solemn and subdued again, and the docile crea- 
ture subsided into gentle amblings, and almost 
imperceptible gambadoes. 3ach was the high 
school of horsemanship. It has been refined 
since then, and the leap over the scarf left out ; 
but it still culminates m a sensation. 

Sir 'William Long cared very little for the 
high school of horsemanship ; but he never took 
his eyes off the horsewoman. She rode wonder- 
fully well. She was evidently very powerful of 
hand, and had complete command (the which 
she exercised unsparingly) over her horse ; but 
her movements were at the same time replete 
with grace. She flinched not, she faltered not 
when her charger was caracoling on a bias 
perilously out of the centre of gravity. She and 
the horse seemed one. She must have been 
Lycus’s sister. 

She was, more certainly, the countess who 
once used to live at the II6tel llataplau ; the 
once-handsomc lady who had dined at. Green- 
wich, and taken Lily to be fitted out at Cutwig 
and Co.’s, and had left the child at the Mar- 
cassin’s. She was the widow of Erancis Blunt. 

“ Yes,” William said to himself, “ it was she.” 
Wofully changed in many respects she was ; by 
age, perchance, the least ; but there were the 

Old traits ; there was the old manner ; and, at 
the heat and height of her horse-tricks, when the 
animal she rode was careering round the circle 
at topmost speed, there were audible above the 
sibillant slasn of the whip on the poor beast's 
flank, the cries by which she strove to excite 
him to still further rapidity. And these were 
the same tones which William Long had heard, 
years ago, wiicn the impetuous woinau was 
angry or excited. 

She had more than reached middle age, and 
her features, it was easy to sec, had lost their 
beauty. Beneath the paint and jfliwder, they 
must have been swollen or haggard, flushed or 
sallow. You could not tell, in the glare of the 
gaslight, the precise nature of the oliange which 
had come over her, or how she would look by 
day ; but something told you that the change 
was an awful one. Masses of superb liair there 
still were, braided beneath her hat ; but, psha ! 
is not superb hair to be bought at the barber’s 
for so much an ounce? But her eyes still 
flashed, and her teeth were still white, and her 
figure was still supple and stately. 

Sir William Long waited until the high- 
school act had come to a close ; and then gently 
woke up Lord Carlton. His lordship was good 
enough to say that he had spent a most delight- 
ful evening; but fliat he was afraid that the 
claret was corked. He also inquired after 
Thomas Tuttleshell, and bein^ informed that 
the excellent creature in question was below, in 
the gardens, remarked that he dare say Tom was 
looking up some sjupper. Which was the pre- 
cise truth. Thomas had fastened on a special 
waitfr, one whose civility was only equalled by 
his sobriety — a combination of qualities some- 
what rare at JElanelagb, and at other places of 

.* 
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, her into tlie dressing-room towards the unse^ 
object of her rage. 

'Sir WiUiam heard a plaintive little sob from 
the dressing-room. 

The infuriated woman suddenly turned her 
toiu:,ue over, and in a voluble scream proceeded 
to abuse the invisible offender in Trench. 

“ Oui,*pleure. <Ja fera du bien, n*est-ce paa ? 
(>ii racoommodera un chapeau de trcntc-cintj 
francs quo v’lii abim^. Ah ! tu me paicras ce 
cliapeau-la, petite diablessc ! Pleure done. 
Toi et un crocodile c*est a pleurnioher h qni 
inieux mioux. Petite satan4e, tu me sers encore 
un plat dc ton metier. No me dornie p^ la 
rcpliquc, ou je tc flanque une paire de giffles. 
Tu I’as fait exprbs. Expr^s. M’entends-tu ? Et 
CCS palefreniers— qui sont bien Ics plus infdmcs 
droles du monde— -sont iii qui ricanent. At- 
tends, attends ! jc vais to tremper niie soupe, 
hiindaiite ! Ma parole d’honneur, j’ai envie de 
te cingler les ^panics avec nja craVache.” 

She made so threatening a move inwards, she 
made so ominous a gcsl ure with the hand that 
held tlie horsewhip, tliat Sir William, who, 
although he could ill keep pace with, had 
nndci\stood the purport of her jargon well 
f'liougli, became really alarmed lest positive 
outrage should follow her menace- He stepped 
forward, and, at all hazards determined to 
arrest her in her intent, laid his hand on her 
arm, and stammered out, “Madame ! madame! 
jc vous cn pne !” 

The woman turned round upon him with 
ferocious rapidiiy. In forcing her hat off, her 
hair had come down. Those tresses were not 
from the barber’s at so much an ounce. They 
were her own, and were superb. But, with her 
locks streaming over her shoulders, and her 
bloodshot eyes, and the heat-drops pouring 
down her face, which Sir tVilliam could see 
now was coar.se and furrowed, she looked like a 
fury. 

“ Cent mille tonnerres !” she cried out, “que 
me veut cc voyou-lii.?” 

The situation was critical — ^Madame Ernes- 
tine was a lady evidently accustomed to the 
adoption of extreme measures. What business 
had Sir William tliere, then ? What right had 
he to, interfere with a lady with whom he was 
unacquainted, and who was merely scolding — 
her sei-vant, perhaps P A horsewhip might not 
have been an unusual argument in use behind 
the scenes of a circus. Now that he had gone 
so far, what was to be bis next move ? 

Luckily, Madame Ernestine evinced no im- 
mediate intent of seizing liim by the throat, or 
of tearing his eyes ouf. As even greater fuck 
would have it, MWariety, the manager, came 
bustling up at this moment. 

' “ What’s the matter — what’s the matter he 

inquired of an assistant riding-master. 

“It’s that thundering Trench woman again,” 
replied the gentleman with the gold braid 
down the scams of his pantaloons, and the 
moustache whose lustrous blackness was duo 
to the soot from the smoke of a candle, caught 
on th^e lid of a pomatum-pot, rubbpd up with 


the unguent and Applied with the finger, hot. 
“’Ton my word, governor, there’ll be murder 
here some night— she’ll knife somebody, and got 
hanged at Horscmonger-lane.- The way she I 
bullies that poor little girl who waits upon i 
her’s awful. .This is the third time to-niglit ' 
I’ve heard her threaten to skin her alive.” | 

“ Oh, nonsense,” rejoined Mr. M Waricty, who 
remembered, how well the madame drew, and 
wished to keep things as pleasant as possible. 
“It’s only her temper.” And he pushed his 
way by towards the scene of action. 

“Temper be smothered,” grumbled llic assis- 
tant riding-master, retiring into a corner, and 
giving his whip a vengeful crack. “ She’s a 
regular devil that woman, and four nights out 
of six she’s as lusby as a boiled owl. If she 
belonged to me I wouldn’t quilt her ! I wouldn’t 
make the figure of eight on her shoulders with i 
whipcord. Oh dear no ! not at all.” 

“Mr. M'Yaricty,” said the baronet, as the 
manager came bustling up, “ yon will infinitely 
oblige me by introducing nic to the talented 
equestrian, Madame Ernestine, whose charming 
performance I have just witnessed, and whose ac- 
quaintance I am respectfully anxious to make.” 

Madame Ernestine appeared to be susceptible 
of conciliation. She curtseyed with her old 
haughty grace as the delighted manager cere- 
moniously presented Sir William Long, 13aronet, 
to her ; she even bestowed a smile upon him ; 
but she took care to close the door of lier dress- 
ing-room behind her, and to set her back against 
it, and, meanwhile, from the countenance of Sir 
Wilbara Long, Baronet, she never moved her 
eyes. 

The manager, who was always in a hurry, 
bustled away again, and left them together. 

“ Ah ! it is you,” the woman said. “ 1 have 
written to you half a dozen times for money, 
and you have never answered me. That was 
long ago, it is true.” 

Sir William explained that he had been 
abroad, sometimes for years at a time. Where 
had she written to ? 

“ It does not matter.^ You did not send the 
money. You arc all alike, you men. What do 
you want now ?” 

“Well, we arc old friends, countess, 
and ” 

“ Bah ! A d’autres vos somettes. What do 
you want with me now that I am old, and 
I Winkled, and fond of brandy, and cannot sl\pw 
my legs. Y'^oii dou’t want me to dine at Green- 
wich with you now. I am ugly and coarse, and 
^reintce.” 

“ Come, come, countess,” pursued Sir Wil- 
liam, “ don’t be cross. Whitebait isn’t in, or 
' we should be delighted to see you at Green- 
wich, I’m sure. You must come, and sup with 
us to-night wlian your have changted your dress. 
Carlton is here. You remember Canton ?” 

** 1 remember everybody. How old and worn 
you look. What •have you been doing to your- 
self? You must have to pay dearly for your 
bonnes fortunes ,novv- Nobody would fall in 
love with you j>our vos beaux yeux.” 
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She was unchanged, inwardly at least. The 
old, insolent, defiant countess. 

‘'Never mind what I have been doing to my- 
self. Will you come and sup ? We will have 
plenty of champagne.” 

“ Champagne ! .1 am too old to drink cham- 
pagne. . 1 like cognac better. Well, never 
mind. Wc will have a night of it, as we used 
to have in the old time ; 

Eh gai, gai, gai, 

La gaudriolef’ 

she sangi in an old cracked voice. 

William Long could scarcely refrain from a 
shudder; but he continued diplomatic to the 
last. “ How long shall you be changing your 
dress ?’* ho asked. 

“ Half an hour. I must wash this paint off 
and put some more on. II faui que jc me fasse 
belle ce soil* pour vous, mes beaux seigneurs. 
Wait until tlie fireworks are over, and then come 
for me to ibis door. Who else will be of the 
party besides Mifor Curzon ?” 

She ^rolled his name and title under her 
tongue, as though it were a sweet morsel, and 
liad a delicious flavour to her. I dare say it 
Jiad. She had been brought very low in the 
world. It was long — a weary, dreary long 
time — since she had consorted with lords. Now 
she felt herself again. She would so paint and 
bedizen herself, she thought, as to make it im- 
possible for them to discover that she was no 
longer young. 

Tom Tutlleshell will be of us. You know 
Tom?” 

“ Do I know my grandmother ? Histoire de 
? Arche de Nod. Monsieur Tutilesheli and I 
are friends— business friends— of some standing, i 
C’est un franc niais, mais il m’a 6td utile. Who 
else ?” 

“ Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt.” 

“ Gonnais pas. What a droll of a name.” 

“ He is to all intents and purposes an English- 
man ; but his grand-aunt, a Madame de Kergo- 
lay, who brouglit him up, was a Erenchwomaii, 
and died lately in l^ans. Monsieur, or Mr. 
Edgar Greyfaunt, has inherited the whole of 
her fortune.” 

“A-a-a-li!” the countess exclaimed, drawing 
a prolcxnged breath. “ It seems to me tliat 1 
have heard some stories about this Madame 
de Kergolay before. An old hypocrite who 
stole children away from their parents, quoi ? 
I tbould very much like to see this Monsieur 
Edgar Greyfaunt. Now go away, and I will 
get ready.” 

“Is there any one else you would like to bring 
with you to supper ? Comrade, sister, any one ?” 

“ I have MO sisters, as you know, or ought to 
' know by this time. Comrades, forsooth ! Are 
you in the habH of associating with stable-boys ? 
What men are here .1 hate, w^hat women I 
despise. You have asked my director, I suppose P 
He is as avaricious as a 7ew, ^nd has robbed me 
shamefully; but otherwise h§ is bon enfant, 
and amuses me.” 'f 

' “ W^e will take care to secure Mr. M‘Variety. 

But consider well. Is there no one ' else f* 
Whose voice was that I heard in your dressing- 
room ? Had you^ not a child — a daughter — 
years ago ? She must be grown up by tliis time.” 

The countess made him an ironical curtsey. 
“Merci du compliment, monseigneur,” she 
sneered. “ Yes, I know well enough that I am 
Rowing old. Du reste, let me inform you that 

I am not in the habit of bringing my fille dc 
ebambre” — she laid, perhaps intentionally, a 
stronger emphasis on the word “ fille” tliaii on 
those which followed — “ and that if you will be 
good enough to take care of your own affairs, I 
shall have much pleasure in attending to mine, 

1 come alone or not at all. Am I understood ?” 

“Perfejctly. Brava! you are quite the old 
countess— I beg pardon, the young countess — 
we used to know and call Semiramis. Como 
alone, if such is your will. Now, good-by until 
after the fireworks.” 

He w^as retiring, when she recalled him. 

“ Stop, mauvais sujet,” she cried, “have you 
got a billet dc cent francs about you par liasard ? 

I want to buy some gloves.” 

Sir William laughpd. “You will scarcely 
find the Burlington Arcade at South Lambeth,” 
he said, as searching in his wmstcoat-pockot lie 
brought out some loose sovereigns and dropped 
them into the woman’s outstretched baud. 
She just nodded her thanks, and going into her 
room shut the door. 

The performances in the circus were over, and 
the workpeople were turning off the gas. The 
baronet had some difficulty in groping his way 
to the door. 

“ She has not changed a bit, save in looks,” 
he soliloquised; “what a devouring harpy it 
is, to be sure 1 If ever the horsc-lccch had a 
fourth daughter, the countess must have been 
the one. How hungry she used to be in tlic 
old days after money.” 

]\Iaaame Ernestine, on her part, was also 
soliloquising. “Ah! I am Semiramis, am I? 
Ah ! 1 am asked to supper because it is thought 

I have a daughter. Ah ! pieces of gold arc 
flung to me with a taunt, like pennies to a 
beggar. Little devil” — she said this savagely, 
and not to herself. “ Thou art sticking pins 
into me on purpose. Quick, my pink dress ; 
quick, or I shall strangle thee !” 

BLOOMSBURY BOUQUETS. 

I hXppen to live near the gardens of the Hor- 
ticultural Society at South Kensington. So surely 
as there is a flower-show^hcld therein, as surely 
does my landlord receive a letter informing him 
that at the end of six months I shall resign my ' 
tenancy. The annoyance passes away with the << 
departure of the last van that removes the 
extra marquees, and I revoke ray decision ; but 
while the affair is being prepared for, being 
carried out, and being carried off, my resolution 
is inflexible. 

On the thirteenth of this very last July, a 
grand fete was held in those Horticultural Gar- 
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d&ns. I was first made acquainteii with the tunes thev would play, how the members of one 
intention at about the end of June, tlirough would pull their brass instruments to pieces and 
the medium of my mare, who is of a nervous blow through fragments of them and hold them 
temperament, anti who shied straight across up to dry, while the other band was playing. I 
the road on catching a glimpse of a very knew what people would be there, and the 
large and veiy pink posting-bill attached to moony conversation they would have, and the | 
the paling of the Society’s g:ardens. I kno's^ heat they would get into, and the desire that 
the mare objected to the bill; I think she would possess them to lie down under the foun- 
objected to the announcement which Ihe bill tains and cascades. I knew how Alice and Bury 
conveyed. A fete spoils her day ; she hates and Edith and Sir Something would get sepa- 
the crowds of carriages through which she has rated from the Naylors, and how, after the old 
to pass, the bursts of drums and cymbals which people had transformed themselves into purple 
come across her at intervals, the lines of carriages, water-carts in their stupendous endeavours to 
the mounted police, and the fifteen hundrecl find them, the delinquents would turn up late in 
red-waistcoated cadgers who rush forward simul- the evening perfectly cool, and say, “Why, 
taneously and want to hold her head. where have you hidden yourselves ? We have 

The horrible announcement, repeated in the been looking for you for hours !*’ I knew all 
Times of the next morning, was read by my this, but 1 aid not tell Uncle Naylor. He was 
sister Alice, aged twenty-one, who thereupon going smiling to the sacrifice, and it was no 
handed the paper to my sister Edith, aged business of mine to suggest tlmt he had better 
nineteen, placing her thumb on the obnoxious prepare himself by feeling the edge of the knife, 
advertisement, and commencing to work the I had made up my mind what to do that day ; 
eyebrow-telegraph. I, pretending to be ab- I would call on Tom Cooper, and he* shouW 
sorbc(l in devilled kidney, was nevertheless bring out that great raking cUesnut of his, 
conscious of being jerked at by both girls, and we would go for a ride tlirough Willesclen- i 
and, stealthily looking up under my eyebrows, lane, across to the left over Acton and Ealing, 
perceived Alice’s mouth shape the words, and so round home. 

“Ask liiin !” Want of .sufficient moral courage The day came, cloudy but with every promise 
on the part of Edith permitted me to finish of sun and heat, promise soon fulfilled. I 
my breakfast, to mount the mare, and to go thought I would take a holiday from business, 
forth with a sense of gathering storm. No make a few calls, an(J then go and pick up 
mention of subject at dinner. Dance in the Tom Cooper, I made my calls on people who 

evening at Lady Bocklington’s, Miniver Gar- were all gone to South Kensington, an(i having^ 

dens. My sisters dancing perpetually with put up the mare, strode off, not best pleased, 
Charles Bury and his cousin Sir Something to Tom Cooper’s office in Gray’s Inn, and at 
Hardwick. 1 gloomy, with a sen.-sc of impend- once proposed the contemplated ride. Tom is 
ing misery. “ Oh, Fred, Sir Something says, wc a man, of few words ; lie simply shook his head, 
must go to the next horticultural ffite; it will and said, “No go, old fellow! l*m off to the 
be a darling ; it will be so nice ; everybody will flower-show 1” 

be there, &c. &c. You know we have no I caught up ray hat, and said, “ What, are 
chaperon but you, and jow will take us, won’t you, too, going to this tomfoolery, Tom? I 
you ?” In the same stiv-iin Edith, to the same thought there was one sensible man left in 
effect Charles Bury and Sir Something. I, savage, London. Go to your Italian gardens, and your 1 
though still with a feeling of relief that the storm Life Guards’ band, your plashing fountains, and ! 
has burst. “ No ! I won’t ! Can’t ! Business, your 

work, previous engagement, all and everything ; “ What the deuce is the man talking of?” in- i 

finally, I won’t!” Girls sulky and disgusted, terrupted Tom. ‘"I’m going to no Italian ! 
Bury and Sir Something evidently dying to gardens or plashing fountains. I’m going nrf j 
kick me, and I triumphant, but remorseful and to a local affair. My people live in Russell- j 
wretched. So, home from Lady Pocklington’s. square, and there’s an exhimtion of the plants |j 
For the next fortnight, civil war, perpetual belonging to the working classes of our parish, I 
skirmishes, alarms of trumpets, ambushes, and held in the garden of the square. It’s a gooii 
one or two pitched battles. At length, a flag thing ! You had better come and see it 1” j 

of truce, in the shape of lace-edged pocket- I remembered tliat I had read something ' 

handk'3rchief carried by Edith. Parley. “Was about it in the Times, and I agreed to go and i 
I still obstinate ?” “ That might be 4er word ; see it. ' * ! 

I was still firm !” " 1 woula not go to tlie We drove through the good old Mesopo- j 

?” “Certainly not !” “Thou would I taraian district, past Great DowcTy-street, Guilt- 

mind their going with Uncle and Aunt Naylor, less-strcct, Great Abnormal-street, and, passing 
then from the provinces, and staying at .an Albe- Decorum-street,«reached Russel 1-squarc, against 
marle-strcet hotel?” I am mortal. When my the railings of which we found. comitless chil- 
own convenience is not molested I can be gene- dren clinging like bats. At a side-wicket was 
^us. Let Uncle and Aunt Naylor be sacrificed, stationed the most liarmless of policemen, who 
Ruat coeluin. I called on the Naylors, they touched bis hat wiih great deference to Tom 
were delighted, they “ had heard 15 much of the Coofler, and admitted us into iho glories of the 
|)lace. * So had I. I knew exactly what would square garden. *I should like to take any 
jiappem, where the bauds would be placed, what reader of this periodical, blindfold himj turn . 
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liim round three times in the Mden of Russell- 
sqaare, and ask him where he was. I will 
wager a mild amount of half-crowns tliat not 
one out of fifty shall answer correclly. You 
look round you far through the hanging tranches 
of big trees, you see no signs of houses, you hear 
no sound of the ordinary traffic, and when Tom 
Cooper told me that there were frequently four 
or nve games of croquet carried on at once 
on the expanse of lawn, I received the informa- 
tion without the least astonishment, and could, 
if called Dtpon, have affirmed op oath that the 
lace known as Holbom must be at least a 
undred miles away. 

VYe proceeded through a throng of nicely- 
dressed people, past a band of volunteers who 
were inlaying the inevitable Eaust selections in 
excellent time and taste, and into a big marquee, 
where the fiowers were on view, 

I am not good at flowers, I know roses, and 
fuchsias, aha gmniums, and balsams, and con- 
volvulus, and mignionette, and dahlias, and “old 
man.” tWhen I go to South Kensington and 
read Kapteorotix splendidiosus, T bow as on 
a first introduction. 1 have never met the gen- 
tleman before. But here, in Russell-square, I 
was among the friends of my childhood. I 
knew the elegant full-belled fuchsias, hanging 
with their bursting petals each over each, and 
drooping over the pots containing them j I knew 
the sturdy geraniums, with their scarlet flowers, 
their broad soft hairy leaves, their thick resolute 
stems; I knew the annuals, bright, and gaudy, 
%nd fleeting; and T pushed my way in among 
admiring crowds, and felt quite young again as 
I looked upon many a bud and leaf once familiar, 
but long forgotten. I was not critical in my 
judgment, but there were plenty who were ; old 
men and women, doddering and placable, me- 
chanics severely scrutinising each prize, and 
openly speaking their minds as to the justice 
which had awarded it, boys and girls swoop- 
ing down upon the assembly with a pleasant 
disregard of corns. So through the lent, look- 
ing to the right and left, and remarking many 
excellent specimens of my favourite flowers. 
Outside the tent, a police band, all the members 
in blue coats and oilskin-topped hats ; number- 
less young ladies in the most delightful of sum- 
mer costmnes* with young gentlemen to match, 
behaving as the youth of both sexes do under 
such circumstances ; numberless rich old people 
bored, and stupid ; numberless poor old people, 
wondering ana dazed “which how they can 
wear them bonnets on the tops of their ’eads, 
and tsuch rolls of *air bc’ind, gtjod gracious !” 
numberless poor children ; sijvc those who were 
evidently exiiibitors, there did not appear to be 
many poor people of middle age, they were 
mostly veterans or cliildren, intqrspei-sed among 
the promenaders. And it was one of the curious 
sights of the day, to witness how thoroughly at 
home the children made thenwelves, and how, in 
the blessed ignorance of childhood, tliey utterly 
ignored any deference to the powers that v^re. 
They sat in little knots under the trees, and 
played at being owners bf the ground ; and they 


played at a game wliich culminated in the heigjit 
of the fashionable promenade, so that gentlemen 
bowbg over the (in many cases) extensively 
jcw'elled ears of their inamoratas, were nearly 
flung to the eai-th by a little infantile procession 
running in and out ’among their legs, the mem- 
bers whereof were shouting, " Thee’s thimple 
Thally, and the’th thold her thop,” and with 
outstretched forefingers and hissmg voices in- 
voking objurgations on the said Sarah. I believe 
that heretofore the presence of a number of boys 
in muffin caps has not been considered essential 
to the success of a flower-show ; I am hound to 
say that those young gentiemen added in no 
small degree to the enjoyment of ours. 

Before quitting the garden, I had some talk 
with tile genial and earnest honorary secretary 
of the flower-show, and learned from him some 
of its statistics. This exhibition at which I 
assisted was, it appeared, the fourth exhibi- 
tion of the Bloomsbury Bouquets: the first 
took place at a private house in Little Corani- 
street; the second at the National School; 
and the third and fourth were, through the 
kindness of the inhabitants, held in Russell- 
square Garden. They are self-supporting ; there 
is no touting, nor sending round of the hat ; there 
arc fifteen Tmndred shilling tickets subscribed 
for by the well-to-do parishioners ; and that 
amount, with the shilling charged for admission 
to casual visitors, and five hundred entrance 
tickets for poor parishioners at a penny each, 
amply cover all expenses. 

Tlie candidates for prizes arc tlivided iflto 
four classes : 1st. Persons living in the Little 
Coram-street district. 2nd. Persons living in 
other parts of the parish. 3rd. Domestic 
.servants, ^th. Children in national, iufunt, 
Sunday, parochial, and ragged, schools. To each 
of these classes, prizes for the best fuchsias, 
geraniums, and annuals, vaiying from ten shil- 
lings to one shilling, are offered. There is idso 
a set of prizes offered for the cleanest and most 
tidily kept rooms. Some six weeks beforehaud, 
the district visitors invite candidates, whose 
names are inscribed; their rooms are liable to 
visitation at any moment between the entry and 
the judgment, and those who are successful are 
rewarded with a money prize. I was told that 
the committee generally had a difficulty in award- 
ing this prize, so good were all the candidates. 
Tlierc are between two and three hundred can- 
didates for the tidy-room prize ; between four and 
five hundred competitors at the flower-show. 

So I went to a flower-show after all ? I 
confess it, and I learned something from it. I 
learned that the great arts of fighting against 
adverse circumstances, and of suffering and 
being strong, were practised among a certain ^ 
portion of the poor with an exemplary patience 
worthy of all emulation. It had been my lot, 
in previous years, to live in that Bloomsbury 
district, and to groan and complain at the absence 
of all floral cultivation ; yet here I was charmed 
by finding e^jfeellent flowers of my favourite 
kinds, grown under very unfavourable circum- 
stances, in‘a very inferior jiortion of the identi- 
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pariah. If the district visitors were to coaie 
to study, I dou*t think they would give me 
a prize fora tidy room I Wo live and learn ! I 
am not so rabid against all dower-shows as I 
was. The Bloomsbury Bouquets have taught 
me a lesson. 


BEN^S BEAVER. 

A PJONEEB settler in the woods of Canada 
has need to be a man of brave heart and strong 
hand. We Irad been five years on our Canadian 
farm, and we had **a frame house” as fairly 
fitted for two families as two fiats iu Paris one 
above the other, or two dwellings joining in a 
semi-detached villa. My eldest brother had the 
wife of bis choice^ and two fine boys. Wo had 
thirty acres in com, grass, fruit, and kitchen 
garden. This conquest of the woods made the 
two brothers next to the eldest very uneasy. ! 
They wanted a world to conquer, ^d I remem- 
ber when Waiter, the eldest, now eighteen, said 
to my father, '*Givo John and me ten shillings 
each to buy axes, and we wiU never ask any 
more of you. We will give you a receipt in 
full for our idlieritance.” 

“ And may well do so, if yon have your health 
and can fetch your food from home for a while,” 
said my mother. 

The result was, that the twq boys started, 
each with an axo and a knapsack, for a place 
called “Tliug’s Hollow,” ten miles into the 
dense forest east of our home. The tract of 
land, comprising a fine waterfall, had been 
bought by a man named Sugge, and he intended 
that liis claim should bear liis own namej but 
he lisped and called himself Thugge, and other 
folks called him what lie called iiimself, and 
hence the ngly name was fastened on a very 
lovely valley which is now a beautiful and 
prosperous village, long ago emancipated from 
forest trees, beavers, blackened stumps, and its 
bad name. 

On the mill-stream, where now stand the 
mills of my victorious brothers, Ben’s beaver 
was caught in a box trap. Ho was a baby 
beaver, or he might have known better than to 
intrude into the small room that became his pri- 
son, for the bribe of a sweet apple. The colony 
of beavers that had built near where the com- 
mill now stands, had been fastened out of their 
house, and all shot, by my brothers, while they 
were trying to get in at their own doors. It 
was a cruel and profitable job, for beaver skins 
then brought a very high price. Not one was 
left alive except baby Brownie, who was given 
to Ben by reason of hia great love of four-footed 
j)ets. I went over to see the beavers* house, built 
^f small trees, or saplings, which they cut down 
with their chiael-like front teeth, and floated 
into position in the water. The dam, as well 
formed as if men had built it, the warm dry 
rooms of the dwelling with their soft lining, 
the treasures of bark and bulbous roots for food 
in winter, all were wonderful to me. The boys 
had wjjLtchcd them at work for some days before 


they commenced destroying them. They had 
seen them out down as^^igs to repair damage 
imrpoaely done to their ckm. They had floated 
these to the plaoo wtee they were wanted, and 
then, lifting the stick upon the fore-leg, as a man 
takes a burdea on his arm, they had put It in 
its phnOe, much after the mmiucr of a 
monkey. Many have said that the beaver carries 
burdens bn ius taU> and tliat he uses it as a 
trowel. koihers were not able to verify 
tiiese assertions. They were of opinion that 
though the tail may be used sometimpa to brace 
the animal, like a fifth leg, or to Immmer their 
work into place, yet that it is not used as a 
trowel or a raft. Perhaps the time they allowed 
themselves for observation was too short. 

. I took notes of Brownie for a long time, and 
he soon grew to be a big heaver, and very tame. . 
He was one of the most cheerful and afiec* 
iionate pets in the world, and, though he ate 
hark and bulbous roots readily, his favourite 
food was bread and milk ^ if it was sweetened, 
it was a special and delightful treat. 

One of our neighbours was remarkably fortu- 
nate in finding horses that had ^ne astray. 
On being asked for the secret of liis sagacity * 
and luck, he said: "I alw^s fancy myself a 
I horse, and tliink of what I would want if I 
' was one, and where I would go to get it.” If 
I could ^cy myself a beaver, I might hope 
to explain some of the singular doings of Bens. 
He loved my brother so dearly, that Alice (my 
brother’s wife) was almost jealous of him. It 
was impossible for Ben to separate or hide from 
liim. On one occasion, Ben left home to go to 
Plattsburg and Whitehall, on Lake Champlain. 
Tills lake is nearly one hundred miles long, and 
has many steam-boat landings on both sides : 
being at its widest not above six miles across. 
The beaver was left at home, but when Ben 
went up to Ills room at the St. Alban’s Hotel, he 
was met by Brownie, who showed no signs of 
fatigue, aud indulged in the most extravagant 
expressions of joy. Ben rewarded his attention 
with a dish of bread and milk, of whieh he ate 
about one-balf, and then laid himself to sleep on 
his master’s valise. He changed to his master’s 
feet when my brotlier was in bed. In the 
morning Ben missed him, and the remaining 
portion of the bread and milk. “Brownie has 
gone home,” said Ben to himself. That night 
he stayed at Plattsburg, on the other side of 
the lake ; when he retired to his room, after 
taking supper in the ordinary dining-room, there 
he found Brownie on his valise again. Again 
there was a joyful meeting, and an eager con- 
sumption of bi'cad ^and mnk and sweet apples. 
This time there was none left for breakfast. Still 
Brownie disappeared early, and not until Ben 
reached Wlxitehall was he again visible. It is to 
be noted that in hU the distance travelled by this 
beaver, from our home, there was water. Brooks 
and a small river tqok him to St. Alban’s, and 
after that he ha^ the lake. The beaver is a 
poorHraveller on land, and does better by night 
than by day. Jkfeeb of the work of heavy 
colonies is done in the night. But, Brownie ; 
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nm in the higher animal realm ; while lowerdown, 
iii\ie v^etable kingdom, we find the weirdly 
striped and 8poi.ted stalks and leaves and flowers 
of baleful plants. And again, in a subtler, pro- 
founder analogy, felt by all people, and stated, 
though not anidysed, in all languages, the speak- 
ing multitude, unconscious of the poetry of their 
daily phrase, and^ the inspired writing poet, 
express moral purity by spotlessness ; to them 
virginity is immaculate ; stripes are the symbol, 
as they are the horrid proofs of slavery ; freedom 
is equality, uniformity. 

Aspic and peliade look much alike at first 
glance, and feel much alike at first bite- So 
that different witnesses offer, for and agsdnst 
cither, charges that really lie in common 
against both. One authority reports, as proper 
to the peliade, a greater venomousness and 
agility, which another attributes as specific qua- 
lity or defect of the aspic. The contradiction 
comes of generalising irom local or other acci- 
dental conditions, such as season, of the year, 
hour or temperature, or atmospheric quality of 
the day, the Cassius-like leanness or recent lull- 
fednrss of the viper. The royal psalmist, aptly 
enough for his purpose, compares backbiters to 
“ adders, whose poison is unaer their lips.” The 
difference — which is important— is to the moral 
disadvantage of the former, whose force of malice 
grows by what it feeds on. The better, creeping 
reptile's store of venom diminishes not only at 
every hostile attack, but by simple process of 
deglutition. He cannot have swallowed a hap- 
less frog, owing to his muscular mechanism, 
without having expressed iu the process a cer- 
tain portion ot the vims in the. reservoir. So 
that an aspic is like any one else after dinner, a 
more amiable creature than ho is before meals. 
Again, if he have already bitten or bit at A., and 
B. at noon, C. gets on with a comparatively 
harmless nip towards sundown. 

Of the three species, the aspic is the most 
prevalent, the peiias lamentably so, and the am- 
modytes rarest in Prance^^ The last-named, who 
weai’s a sjiecificaUy distinctive wart on his 
nose, affects the warmer countries, and is hardly 
fou ud except in the south-east of Prance. Prom 
the others — unless it be a strip lying idong the 
British Channel and the Belgian frontier — no 
large district of Napoleon’s home dominion can 
be said to be quite free ; while iu certain de- 
partments of the east, south, centre, and west, 
they are a swarming pest. 

A few years ago the prefect of a certain de- 
partment, liberating himself by a vigorous effort 
of common sense from the benumbing coils of 
administrative habit, caused a bounty of fifty 
centimes (fourpence-halfpenny) to be offered 
w 1 » every dead viper. In a few months twelve 

thousand heads were brought in. The depart- 
ment of La Haute Marne, in North-Eastern 
Prance, has an area of two thousand four 
hundred square miles — say a third larger than 
Kent or Somersetshire. A like price having 
been set there on vipers* heads in 1850, by 
1860 more than fifty thousand had been paid 
for.^ But so far was this official slaughter— let 

• 

alone gratuitous private assassination— from ex- 
terminating the enemy, that in 1861, when the 
bounty had been reduced one-lialf, seven thou- 
sand and thirty-six triangular heads, udy sight 
bills, were presented at the paying bureaux* 
The Baron ae Girardot, prefect of La -Loire 
Infteure, in 1859, on growing occasion of acci- 
dents befalling men, women, children, flocks, 
herds, and sportsmen's dogs (the excellent ad- 
ministrator's zeal was quickened by that of the 
mighty hunter), addressed a circular to physi- 
cians, health officers, veterinary surgeons, and 
others in his department, asking ihformation 
on the serpentine question. Among other re- 
sponses, he received this from the mayor of 
Boussay ; its statements were re-confirmed to 

Dr. Viandgrandmarais by the cure of the com- 
mune : “In August, 1869, at the Cleroenciere, 
a farm-house built a few years before in the 
marshy part of Boussay, there was a prodigious 
number of serpents roving all over the esta- 
blishment, hissing in the walls, hanging over 
the doors. A woman killed eight of them one 
day. It was found, on careful watching, that 
they issued from under the hearth. Investiga- 
tion in that quarter led to the discovery of such 
a quantity of eggs, that a double decalitre (a 
measure of about twenty wine quarts) could not 
hold them ; and beneath the stone were fifteen 
hundred live serpents of different sizes.” These, 
it is true, were not of the venomous sort — mere 
innocents, comparatively — though at the fireside 
their room is pleasanter than their company. 

Dr. Avencl, o£ Itouen, says he has “ counted a 
hundred vipers asleep on a sjiace of a hundred 
metres square,” Tlie ingenious Mr. Toussenel 
writes in his last book — so amusing, despite 
its gloomy title, Tristia — that, in the summer 
of 1829, he killed more tliau two hundred 
on an estate of a few apres in the valley 
of the Loire; and again, that in 1861 he 
knew, by liis own experience or from that of 
brother-sportsmen, of fifty places in other de- 
partments “ where thirty and forty vipers were 
killed of a morning.” “They swarmed in the 
farm-yards, and courts, and garden plots,” He 
cites an occasion y^here three of his dogs were 
bitten within five consecutive minutes ; where* 
upon in tho next following fifteen he and his 
two companions did to deatli twenty aspics. 
Erom a letter written in the last days of March, 
1861, by the proprietor of a brick-kiln near 
Angers, he quotes as follows: “I have been 
using a new kind of fuel for brick-baking — to 
wit, aspics. You must know that all the snakes 
of the neighbourhood had gone into winter 
quarters among my fagots, so that I could not 
deliver these to ttje fiames without consigning 
to the same fate an innumerable multitude of 
hissing spirits, that swore and danced in the 
furnace like s« many devils in a pot of holy 
water. I don't know what had become of us, 
if we had put off the kindling to aiiotlier fort- 
uig^bt.” 

if you seek Other proofs of the “ deluge of 
aspics” than arc^ to be read in print, they are 
not hard to find. If, taking Iiecd to your steps. 
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aad to the sustenance of your character as in- 
quifiitiyc traveller* as you walk throi^h the 


viueysros ot tlic uote a'ur, oiesseo or xsaccaus, 
or tci liill country of the Doubs, or tliroi^h 
half a dozen districts of France, whose bold or 
gentle natural scenery and storied elAtesax and 
varied wealth of association make your ways 
their ways of pleasantness by day, you question 
country folks in the field ; it as you at in the 
village auberge* whose excellent cuisine and 
sptft&sa table and bed Unen enable you* despite 
its ^rty floors, to thankfully ** shut up in mea- 
eureless content*^ at night, you question mem- 
bers of the house or by-sitting guests, their 
answers, often set off with curious dramatic 
incidents and picturesque expletives in rich 
patois, will fill your note-book with ** snake 
stories.’* 

“ Yipers,” says Dr. Soubekan, “ are generally 
<he first reptiles to leave Iheir retreats, as they 
are the last to enter them when the cold ad- 
vances.” With the falling of heavy frosts, they 
look out for dry quarters under the moss, in the 
fissures of rocks* in the hollow trunks of trees. 
They consider fagot -heaps as most eligible 
lodgii^, also the close neighbourhood of 
stables, of furnaces and of other fireplaces, 
industeil or domestic, wliither they are drawn 
by the warmth. There they pass the winter in 
a state of torpor, like old rentiers— not snugly 
rounded head to tail like Savoy dormice or 
American woodchucks, circled emblems of a 
complete economy that makes both ends meet, 
never in want of a meal, each one to himself 
bis own preserved meats — ^but Ijing in confused 
intertangled mass, a hideous communism. ^ It is 
a happy natural provision for the ophidian, 
which certain m the ill-fed, ill-dressed circles of 
the human order might envy him, this faculty 
of resting in a hungeness state of coma through 
the period which otherwise would put a full 
stop to his life. For he is exclusively carnivo- 
rous in bis diet, and his provisions de bouche 
are chiefly made un of bats and rats, field-mice, 
moles, frogs, lizards (small birds for a delicacy), 
uud insects, most of whom retire with him, or 
sooner than he, from the walks of public life into 
as close a privacy, or to another world. Insects, 
especially coleopteres, form the almost exclusive 
nourishment of the juvenile viper — his spoon 
victuals, so to speaks 

And so, with these fulfilled, he wriggles off 
to bed for a five or six months* nap. Should 
the winter be exceptionally mild, as m 1820-30, 
he may creep out of a warmish day to sting an 
artist making winter sketches* in Fontauiebleau 
fibrest, or a folded sheep, or stable-yard boy, or 
other eonvcniently-exposcd party, just to keep 
. lu&iangs in; and tlie following summer will be 
noted as an abundant viper season. If, on the 
othm; hand, the frosts arc unusually rigid, as 
was the ease in 1789, his still life is Ske to 
diang© into a pure and simpk nature a^oije. 
Then huntsmen and their dogj, shepherds and 
their flocks, barefooted little gardeuses de 


dindons and the, rest, go more safdy a^fidd iae 
following summer, ^en you wm not b|?so 
apt to near the farmer’s complaint that red 
jfannette’s teats have been stung* and her 
wonted rich creamy milk all turned thenee- 
fi>rth to thin boarding-school blueness. 

Snakes make ready to quit their winter lodg- 
ingsby M Fools’ Day ; not moving far from them 
till the hotter weather, when they wander unre- 
strainedly. Their fashionable hours of prome- 
nade are after the dew is drieA Country folk 
know this, and so cut grass for their cattle in 
early morning. During thp mid-rday fervour 
they take siesta, coiled on the ground in the 
sun ur bedded on a warm rock ; hanging some* 
times in the broom and on bu^es, as it weite 
in a hammock. The wart-nosed ammodytes oc- 
casionally afiEeets trees— as if mindful by some 
half-preserved family tradition of the old primal 
serpent’s mischievous performance in that kind. 
Under the slant afternoon sun they go up and 
down the earth again, seeking w^hat they may 
gobble, and then early to bed. Are they night 
crawlers? The indelicate question has been 
raised, but seems settled by weight of testimony 
in the negative. At worst, it is only rare, be- 
lated members of the family who are found out 
after twilight. Night-hunting dogs and cattle 
left abroad are next to never stung by them. 
Individuals have been seen in water ; tut they 
are generally averse to that insipid liquid, and 
on the whole prefer dry and rocky grounds to 
marshy places, though lamentably frequent m 
some of the latter, tlie prevalence of the aspic 
in certain localities, of the pelias in others, and 
their common jiresence in still others, would 
seem to have some relation to geological condi- 
tions of the soil : but there has as yet been no 
sufficiently large and thorough investigation of 
this curious point to warrant positive con- 
clusions. 

The venom of the Gallic viper is similar in 
quality to that of other poisonous serpents, but 
happily inferior in quality. In one respect, 
however, he is more dangerous than the North 
American rattlesnake, moccasin and copper- 
head, inasmuch as he does not give noisy notice 
of his presence like the crotale, nor exhale so 
strong a warning odour as the other two. But 
he is a friend ot humanity compared with some 
reptiles of his class in the East and West Indies 
and in South America, such as the jarararca and 
rattling boquira (crotalus horridus) of Brazil. 
The imprint of the boquira’s fangs on the human 
skin is a deatlv-warrant to be fudOlled within an 
hour. A full-grown Fi'cnch vip^r does not have* 
when bis stock is complete, more than about 
two and a quarter grains of poison on hand. 
Of this he will hardly discharge at one stroke 
more than a sixth part. The wound, then, uu- ‘ 
less repeated and under “favourable circum- 
stances,” will not be fatal. Among these cir- 
cumstances are, on the reptile’s part, the season 
of the year, the electric state of the atmosphere, 
his degree of irritation ; on the patient’s part, 
age, sex, previous state of physical health and 
[ moral tempq;-amcut. Of two hundred and three 
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casX occurring itt La Vendee and La Loire In- 
ferieiae, noted oy Dr. Viandgrandmarais, twenty- 
four were fatal; of the twenty-four deadly oases, 
fifteen bcfel cMldien, six women, and three 
men. Prompt intelligent treatment would have 
saved the lives of twenty in the twenty-four. 
The sting — for it is more aptly called sting 
than bite, seeing that the sharp darting fan" 
has neither the form nor function of a tooth 
— makes a minute, scarcely visible puncture, 
less painful at the instant than the sting of a 
wasp. Presently the wounded part, oftenost at 
the extremi^es^ begins to swell; the swelling 
extends up the limb, on which livid spots ap- 
pear; nausea, vomiting, dimness of sight, ver- 
tigo, nervous spasms, prostration, insensibility, 
are the following symptoms of tlie progress of 
the virus through the system. The recovered 
patient is liable to a return of them, in milder 
form— a sort of anniversary celebration of liis 
accident— for years after, at the season corre- 
sjionding to tliat of its original occurrence. 

A few sinmle remedial measures are worth 
noting here, Pirst and foremost, prevention and 
cure in one, is cauterisation with the hot iron ; 
nitrate of silver and other chemical caustics are 
next best worth “exhibition.” If you are wounded 
at an hour’s distance from village doctor, apothe- 
cary, or blacksmith, bind your handkerchief, 
neckerchief, knapsack strap, or what not — not 
too tightly — about the limb, a few inches above 
tlie wounded part j suck it, open it freely with 
penknife, and squeeze out the blood ; plunge it in 
. cold water. Then if you have a flask of brandy or 
oiherspirituous refreshment at hand, drink freely; 
if tobacco in any shape, masticate tecely without 
expectoration. In other words, fake any stimu- 
lant (don’t forget coffee, in Prance), sudorific, 
or vomitive, and remember that you can safely 
bear a triple dose. The cold water checks 
rapidity of absorption in the system, and may 
coax out a portion of tlie virus. In parts of the 
southern states of North America, on some 
Georgia plantations, for instance, infested by 
rattlesnakes, it is customary for the overseer, 
when he goes a-field with the slaves, to provide 
a iug of whisky, or a phial of ammonia or 
“alkali,” for instant application within and 
without in case of accidents. Phials filled with 
similar antidotes, and furnished with a sharp- 
pointed stopple to carry the healing liquid 
directly into the wonnd, 1 think you may now 
purchase of the apothecaries at Nantes. Pinally, 
and as (Quickly as possible, go to the next 
medical man. The “natural doctor,” in his 
default, may be consulted. You will find one in 
most villa^s, generally a shrewd old practi- 
tioner, with a reputation of being a bit of a 
, ^orcerer. 

It is hardly a century ago (1759) since Dr. 
Carlhan, chief of the hospital 8t. Barbe, at Bel- 
fort, making large use of vipers in his pharmacy, 
tried to accljlmate them in a neighbouring 
ground. The receipt of the Theriaca Andro- 
macln, a famous antidote, to which Androma- 
chus, Nero’s body-physician, added vipers for 
increase of eflScaoy, was preserved in the British 

• 

Pharmacopoeia fill th^ begihning of this century. 
Dr. Heham’s proposition for rejecting it was 
carried, in a most learned assembly, by only 
fourteen voices against thirteen.* Dr. Paris, 
writing in ISSS aWt this venerable farrago of 
seventy-two ing^redients, says’: “The Codex 
Medicamentiun pf Paris still cberiahes this 
many-headed m;onater of pharmacy in all 
its pristine defitoity, nnd^ the appropriate 
title of Electnariom oj^tun polnpharmacum.” 
There is still a pret^ trade between Parisian 
dealers and viper-hunters in the provinces ; a 
part of the venomous wares goes to the* compo- 
sition of the ancient theriacs, a part enters into 
the little pills of modern homceimathy. Simiha 
similibus curantur. Viper hrotn is a favourite 
prescription with the Guerissenrs de Venins, 
Rebouteurs, Conjureurs, Sorciers, and other 
such-titled undipiomaed professors of the heal- 
ing art. 

Happily for the lay commonalty, besides pre- 
fects and apothecaries, French vipers have 
nnmerous natural enemies. The park of 
Chfiteau Vilain, writes Madame Passy,* being 
most perilously infested, the proprietor intro- 
duced a squadron of wild boars, who soon made 
a promenade there tolerably safe. But the park 
was also remarkable for its excellent truffle 
grounds. The boars being fine gourmands, and 
preferring serpents aux trnffes to serpents au 
nature!, made as sad havoc with the delicate 
vegetables as with the vipers, and in 1857 were 
kiued off for their greed. Thereupon the pests j 
increased again so rapidly, that two years later 
other boars were turned on again, to restore a 
tolerable balance of evil powers. That highly- 
intelligent, grossly-maligned companion ofinan, 
whom, at least in stomach — ^an essential part — 
he resembles more closely than any other of our 
inferior fellow-creatures, the domestic swine, 
fairly dotes on snakes. American crotals, Gallic 
aspic, venomous or innocuous, they are all wel- 
coam grist to his mill. If, perchance, they 
manage to prick tlirough his tough hide, tliey 
are like to lose their fangs for their pains, wliUe 
the virus rests a harmless deposit in the under- 
lying fat. They are equally foiled by the fur 
and bristles of badgers and hedgehogs. Do"s, 
unless trained to the business, do not seek the 
conflict, and are constant victims of attack. 

I have grateful memory of a canine comrade 
of boyish strolls in New England woods in pur- 
suit of berries, nuts, and the end of holidays ; 
of a short bureau-legged, tight-crimped tailed, 
parti-coloured dog, the mon^el goal of as many 
and muUiplexly criss-crossed races as enter into 
the ancestral composition of any modern resultant 
European nationality. He was, to use the figu- 
rative language oi the. country, “ death on 
snakes.” With ears erect, sharp prefatory 
bark, and eyes ^ight with Napoleonic glance 
at the situation of the hostile body, he ^\ould 
spring and catch it by the middle, then wliisk it 
to and fro, like a G6rgon’B flying tress, with such 
rapid violence that before the unlucky ophidian 
could collect his senses they were frirJy shaken 
out of him. Being presently done with the first 
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part of liis programme^ Puggins would announce 
his victory in # series of brief Veni, vidi, yici, 
bulletin barks, punctuating with crunching bites 
at short distatices along the victim’s vertebral 
column. Finally, if the field of battle were not 
too £ar from home, he would take up the spoils in 
his jaws and bear them , head and tail trailing low 
on either paw, into the house-yard triumphant 
There he would, before nightfall, paw out a grave, 
then with infinite pains push the soft earth over 
the interred reptile, patting it down delicately 
with hia^blunt nose. Yery jealous he was of 
interference at this ceremony ; so that if we 
juveniles assisted too nearly and openly, he 
would withdraw the corpse and recommence the 
funeral rites behind the wood' pile or under more 
retired raspberry-bushes. 

Storks, crows, choughs, hawks, kites and 
other wild birds, and many domestic fowls also 
prey upon our subject. The common bam-door 
hen, set on by maternal passion, will attack and 
conc|uer, then, with feminine zeal, pick to pieces 
insidious enemy of her chicks, and, cluck- 
ing f rfumphantly, call them to eat of him and 
m^c their little hearts strong. Bucks, turkeys, 
and geese, the innocentest, stupidest, likewise 
boldly chase, kill and devour the symbols of 
cunning and wisdom, their light feathers pro- 
tecting them against the fiercest biting. 

Anu now to coil up this too long-winding 
essay with what good words can be said for the 
French viper. To begin with, he is not a seeker 
of quarrd, does not sting unless provoked. 
True, he is “something peevish,” as Mrs. 
Quickly would say — rather easily provoked; 
can’t abear, for example, to ' have his tail 
trodden on, nor to be sat on, nor squeezed, 
nor crowded, nor have sticks and things poked 
at him. Who of the prosiest best of us, let 
alone irritable poets, do like such treatment? 
Our noble Norman ancestors thought liim a fit in- 
strument of human, the editio vulgata of divine, 
justice, committing their condemned to dun- 
geons infested with his company. The viper 
has been grossly maligned by that delightful 
old gossip Herodotus, by the poets, and by 
vulgarcr fabulists, when they charge the parents 
with filicide and the offspring with parricide, 
on scant observation and no proof. It is a libel 
on the ancestors of the French aspic to lay to 
any one of their accounts the death of Cleo- 
patra, Iras and Charmian, who— besides that 
those females were no better than they should 
be, if as well — ^were doubtless done to death 
by a cerastes, a small malicious horned ser- 
pent. Oliaritable apologists furthermore claim 
that vipers do good service to the common 
cause by desti-oying a great** variety of vermin 
and other noxious parties. Probably these 
bare also their uses, and will find their 
apologists. The general ecoifomy of nature 
still remains to riie profoundest of our pur- 
blind investigations a marvellous system of 
che<^ and oalanoes, of cofiservatively killed 
and killing. A poet, wise beyond science, ati»tly 
sang kmg ago the iuconclusimiess of our con- 
clusion ; 


Great fieas have little fieos, .v 
And less fieas to bite *eni ; 

These fleas have lessor fleas. 

And so on ad inflnitnm. 

In far wiser, higher strain, another sings hi« 
grandly humble 

Trust that somehow good 
Will be the flnal goal of iU. 

That nothing walks with aimless feet 
That not one life sihall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath m*ade the pile complete. 

The serpent with his tail in his mouth, has 
passed for an emblem of eternity, because of its 
endless circled completeness. The viper destroy- 
ing itself by its own mortal poison, is a subtler 
emblem of everksting life, because of its 
symbolising the self-elimination of mortality : ) 
the suicide of Death, Mort a la Mort. 


HAE-LEQUIN FAIRY MORGANA! 

It was about four o’clock of a Monday evening 
(to be particular), and only three days after the 
festival of Christmas-day (to be a little more 
particular) ; when the atmosphere was still plca- 
sautly charged with particles of plum-pudding; 
w^hen a fresh, inspiriting, and, on the whole, 
not disagreeable darkness was setting in ; and 
when up in London, some five miles ofi‘, the 
marvellous lamplighters were busy— how wist- 
fully did we in our youth regard the delightful 
agility of those acrobats, and how often lament, 
when meditating a choice of life under the school j 
blankets, that wc could not be sent into that i 
profession instead of being designed for Church, 
Bar, or Medicine 1—1 say it was at this season of [ 
the year, and this particular season of the evening, j 

that word was passed down the playground that * ' 
Young Peebles w^as wanted by Old Bridles in the | 
parlour. The first of these descriptions referred 
to myself, and was scarcely distinguished by nice 
logical accuracy. For, I had not to be kept 
separate from any other Peebles, young or old, 
and tlie adjective, though characteristic, was 
mere sA’plusage. 

I Old Bridles, though familiar and verging on 
the disrespectful, was more happy as a popular 
personal portrait. He was known more awfully 
I as the “ Rev. J. C. Bridles, B.D., who was pre- 
: pared to receive a limited number of youths into 
his family, to be fitted forthe learned professions,” 
the youths of more tender years being subjected to 
the immediate personal superintendence of Mrs. 
Bridles ; a supervision, liowever, whose benefits 
she kindly extended to all the young gentlemen 
of the establishment. *** 

The personality of Young Peebles (so I must 
call him) took his way slowly and without enthu- 
siasm, to the presence of Old Bridles (for so, too, 

I must call Uni). A few days ago, alas ! it had 
been different. The ceremonial of being cited to 
the awe-inspiring parlour had then become riot- 
ously freciuent; crowds were rushing in*- that 
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diction. But now tbe place bad lost its reve- 
reiiSL The boarders were going home cn masse ; 
all excepting Young Peebles, and a lew colonial 
young gentlemen. The father of Young Peebles 
had been obliged to go abroad for health’s sake, 
and so I (Young Peebles) was left with Old 
Bridles. 

During this festive time Doctor Bridles fell 
into a kind of paternal manner,"which fitt^ him 
uneasily. He was now in th( 3 < parlour, in bis 
ciirule chair, lie held a letter in his hand, 
‘‘Peebles/’ he said, “I have sent for you/’ 
(This 1 knew.) “I have*sent for you/* he re- 
peated, and his face assumed an expression of 
severe Koman majesty, which was kept among 
the parlour properties for situations of import- 
ance. I grew uneasy in my mind. There was that 
guilty business of two parlour apples— debris of 
the parlour dessert, spoliated mysteriously— and 
spectres of the purloined fruit began to disturb 
me. Tliat had been six weeks ago ; but it was 
known that tbe school police was always vigilant, 
and that a statute of limitations was not to hold 
in shielding malefactors from the offended laws of 
their country. I, Young Peebles, trembled before 
I Old Bridles. Tbe revulsion was tremendous, 
when, instead of calling in Ibc lictors, tbe doctor 
said, in bis grandest manner, “Peebles, you ai-e 
j to go homo !” Something like a whole magazine 
of &(inibs, crackers, and yet more magnificent 
Catherme-wbecls, seemed to have been suddenly 
dibcliargcd at niy feet. Tlie parlour became 
I filled with light, tbe bells began to ring, the 
music to play. 

When the details came out, it was found that 
I was not going home, strictly speaking. It was 
Plusher— Plusher who had married my own and 
i best loved sister— Plusher the noble, the brave, 
j the gallant, the beautiful— Plusher of the Dog,^ 
f who had come forward in this splendid maimer, 
at the last moment, but not too late. To say the 
trutli, 1 had privately reckoned on Plusher all 
along, and had been deeply wounded — wounded 
to the quick — as ChristmaS'Cve wore on, and I 
found Plusher not coming forward in the brave 
handsome way that might be expected from 
Plusher. Yet it was more in grief than in anger ; 
and it was only when all hope did indeed seem 
fled, and when Plusher was proved by all human 
calculation, and the arrival of the last train, to 
be false, that I fairly gave way — that is^ re- 
paired to a private place and howled mournfully. 
And yet, even then, the glaring inconsistency in 
Plusher’s behaviour struck the youthful mind. 
Why so surpassingly brave, generous, noble on 

one occasion, find now ? Perhaps there was 

,, jpoibe evil agency at work— a cloud or a fiend 
(either would do)— and before I would tear him 

from my heart, perhaps But I am afraid I 

did tear honest Plusher from my heart that very 
night when retiring to my lonely pillow. 

However, he had now redeemed liimself nobly, 

* See vol. ix., p. 253. 


splendidly, superbly. was J olin Plusher still, I 

which of course he would hav e been under any * j 
circumstances, fiut he was the old John Plusher i 
with three times three, and nine times nine, and 
Eddish hearths, and homes, and the British 
Grenadiers. 

In a flun^f imd a flutter truly delightful, and 
with the pistoifs of a small portable steam-engine 
thumping up and down over my heart, I left 
Doctor Bridies^s roof., I did not care to affect the 
decent grief which, as part of the deportment at 
parting, the rules of the establishment 'required. 

I went my way with unconcealed joy ; the doctor 
measuring mo with his severest Boman eye. 
Ah, what days of delight those old days of 
going home !— the moments devoted to packing 
—to the agitated, disordered, imperfect process, 
kuoiwi as packing. There was none of that 
skill or science in the operation which comes 
later with personal responsibility. Per then all 
our property was in trustees ; held to our use 
as it were, and at the peril of those clothed with 
the trust. Charming function ! And hoW pleas- 
ing that flutter, that palpitation of the heart, 
verging almost on symptoms of disease; that 
exquisite feeling of unrest and unquiet which 
was almost painful, and yet was acceptable. De- 
licious ceremony of “ going home !” 

John Plusher welcomed me at the station, 
waiting patiently with a stick under his aim, 
carried much as a cavalry officer carries his 
sword, and a face so alight with good lium our that 
it looked as if he had got some one to hold a wax 
candle inside ! Noble, honest John ! but 1 did not 
tell how my faith in him hatTfalicred. Jle wrung 
my hand, and addressed me cheerfully. (He 
always seemed to speak in a series of short modu- 
lated shouts.) Ill the cab he mapped out a whole 
programme of entertainments, graduated in a 
sort of series, and something allotted to each day. 
Such Eastern liberality made me literally gasp, 
and I could only murmur uncouth sounds, meant 
for thanks, proceeding from me in a half savage 
state. I was not fluent by nature ; and could 
only exhibit my gratitude in a gamut of “ Ohs,” 
increasing in intensity. The banquet was indeed 
bewildering; the waxwork, the voyage in the 
balloon (on the dioramic princiiilc) which would 
take us to visit the principal cities of Europe 
(how delightful when the canva^ moved on 
slowly, a little wrinkled, and tlie music began, 
and the gentlcmaii-like lecturer announced that 
tlie next “voo” would depict the Halt of the 
Caravan in the Desert !) ; the Crystal Palace, the 
Polyteclinic (including a real descent in the 
diving-bell), andohd 1 began to breathe thickly 
as he named that place of Paradise, Tufi 
Pauxomime ! 

I am afraid, When I thought so affectionately 
of going home to honest John Plusher, some 
gorgeous picture associated with this class of 
entertainment was before my eyes. Perhaps the 
notion was mixel Once before 1 had been 
taken to this splendid spectacle; and though 
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the^i of TCiy iender ycars^ and with sensibilities 
-scaats^y developed, the impression left had 
' been ( 5 I something so exqxdsitely unearthly, so 
;pwa'disal, that I conld nevmr look back to it 
• Without an uneasy feeling reaching nearly to 
pain. I durst not dwell long upon it, as I was 
accustomed to do upon other matters, in the 
little apartment, under the blankets, where I used 
; to cover up my head. And though, knowing John 
Plusher so well as I now did, I might re^onaWy 
have expected liberal behaviour from him, still 
I felt tjmt these rarer and exquisite joys were 
uncertain in their fruition, and that the cup 
might be dashed from my lips at any moment. An 
ill-omened rumour hadmehed me that my sister 
—who had, very properly, iniuence over John 
Plusher— had began to think plays sinful, and 
was actually sitting under the Beverend Puncher 
Hill, minister of the Little Tabernacle. 

But these were idle visions. As we drove 
along in the cab, 1 reassured myself. Not cmly 
was I to go to the pantomime, but I discovered 
by a line of adroit cross-examination, that even 
my best beloved sister, Mrs. Honest John Plusher, 
would likevidse attend. The line of adroit cross- 
examination was something after this fashion : 

‘‘ 1 say, Cousin John” — this was not an accurate 
description of the relationship, but I always 
called him Cousin John— “1 say, does sister like 
the Keverend Puncher Hill 

“ No !” said Cousin John Plusher, with amaze- 
ment. **Not that I know of! Who is he? 
Where did you pick up that name ?” 

** Nothing,^’ I said, breaking down at the 
opening of the adroit cross-examination, “ but 1 
thought «iie went to him.” 

"Lord bless me, no,— at least,” added Jolm 
Plusher, "not that 1 know of. Why should 
she go to liim ?” 

** 0 , to hear him,” 1 said. 

"^y should she hear him?” cried Jolm 
Plusher, a little bewildered. “What is to be 
heard from him ?” 

" O, the pulpit,’^ I said. 

“Not she,” said John Plusher ; “ we both go to 
' the parish church, to good Mr. Burkinsliaw.” 

"O iken,* I said, joyfully, " she will go to the 
— the— Paiixomime,” (1 always foil an awful 
agitation in naming this word.) And Honest 
John, though scarcely seeing how this conclusion 
could flow from the abstraction of the Keverend 
Puncher Hill from the question, said heartily, 
*^To be sure she’ll go ; we’ll all g% and make a 
^ jolly party of it.” 

More than that. It was revealed presently 
that a night had actuary been fixed— the 
blowing night. More again than that. Places 
' had been secured at the regular box-ofiice, and 
. of the regular person r who sat, jvith mystery, in a 
o€ the street, and, strange to say, kept his 
laid was c«dm, though having the preroga- 
^ve of admitting enraptured gazers to view the 

I deligMs. which liy behind, /oiin Plusher, took 
. out a pocket-book and shpwed me the real 
tickets— one, two, three, four, five— all pink 

' 


and stiff. ' There was a halo or nimbus wund 
each, and 1 liandled them with rev/cucc. 
Box voucher boo ; “Mr. Vemon* Box Book- 
ke^r,” Melodious description ! And then the 
li^e note, by way of warning or caution, " Seats 
will not be retained after the first act,” whose 
significance 1 could not bring homo to myself 
even after deep and painful thought. Por how t 
c(mld I realise to myself the existence of Beings 
so constituted as not to arrive at the doors 
of the theat^, hours ^fore the first act had 
commenced. 

* 

The interval, ^ though di-agging at times some- 
what wearily, yet,, by the agency of various 
Ciiristmas joys, passed with surprising swift- 
ness. Some toys were brought in* by Honest 
John : notably a drummer who played by turning 
a wire winch in the grass and gravel on which he 
stood; and, more notably still, a real locomotive, 
which by the agency, 1 believe, of secret clock- 
work, flew round and round on the floor at 
a frightful express jmcc. The scnsutioii pro- 
duced by this ingenious effort of mcchanisni 
was a source of unabated pleasure, until, strange 
to say, after only a few hours’ traflic, it broke c^o^yn 
(I now believe from over-winding), and never 
could be got to work upon the line again. 
Any attempts to repair the maclanery were 
only met by alarming whirring sounds from 
the interior. 'I’hc&e helped the day forward. 
But, in all justice, it should be mentioned that 
very much lay upon the noble foundation of all 
Christmas joys— plum-pudding. Tlio siglit of 
tliis delioacj^ botli cold and in fried slribs, 
which were the conditions of its second visit 1 0 
John Plusher’s board, did much to allay iinj)a- 
tience. And, indeed, so hearty was my a])prc- 
ciation of its merits in the slabular shape, that I 
must make the humiliating confession that 1 
came to regard this cherished friend, for a few 
hours afterwards, with feelings of loathing and 
repugnance. 

I had asked John Plusher to purchase for me 
a Bill of tlie performance, that 1 might st.udy the 
leading features at leisure. He had done so. 

A sort of heavenly programme, printed 111 blue 
characters, with a fragrance that seemed to exhale 
from it. The blue— though it must have been ordi- 
nary printing ink— seemed to glow with a gentle 
cerulean light. Bveu the thin tissue paper, so 
soft and gentle, as it were, was in keeping. 

I read every word of it— that is, I and another j 
boy, Chopeross by name, who listened in stupid 
wonder (and terror also, 1 believe) as I read 
aloud to him tiie list of glories we were to enjoy, 
i it was like the music of an orchestra. .The ‘ 
superlatives and rapturous expressions of x>ci* • 

! sonal seif-laudation, in which I have since re- 
I marked these productions indulge, were like full 
chords. The name was “Haulequin Pata 
Mobgana j or. The Lovely Fairy Bright Eyes.” 

The overture and “incidental music” was by Mr. 
Burcbell ; the “ new and sumptuous scenery” I 
by Mr, Mm'sh Mallows ; the costumes by sdme j 
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ouevelse; tko tricks and mechanical cfieots 
by sckae one else; tho monstrous beads 
under some one’s personal superintendence ; in 
short, I was struck with awe at the enomous. 
number of persons, each representing depart- 
ments, who had contributed to the gigantic 
* work. It did not occur to me at the time that 
this might have been the intended effect of these 
announcements. I saw, too, that the “ Oboreo- 
graphic arrangements” were by Miss Epbes- 
pierre, of the Royal Conservatoire, Brussels, and 
that the ballet would be full and efficient. And 
then the scenes, each so lusciously described! 
There was the interior of Mother Bramh’s 
Cottage, with old Mother Bunch herself, and 
other characters with delightful names. Then, 
came the ^'airies* Clade and Bowers of Pastoral 
Delight ; then, a room in the king’s palace ; and 
so on—until wo reached the ** Matchless Trans- 
formation Scene !” Then I saw that the “Un- 
rivalled Mcrlini Family were engaged to give 
due effect to the Harlequinade.” I may say 
many hours of the day wei‘e consumed in 
devouring this enchanted document. It was a 
nervous time. Even so early as noon, I and the 
boy who was my contemporary began to have 
uneasy apprehensions as to being late, and 
moved about in a restless troubled way. At 
four o’clock, too long restrained by judicious 
remonstrance, it was resolved to commence the 
toilette for the night. This, it need scarcely be 
said, was on a splendid scale : the appointments 
and properties being of the most sumptuous de- 
scription, Dinner was a pure feint. I almost 
felt indignant wdth Honest John Plusher for 
the calm and unfeeling manner — the as it wore 
purposely protracted fashion — in which he 
consumed his food. At last the moment came ; 
the cab was at the door, and we—l and the 
Contemporary Boy— rushed down with a cry of 
relief. 

Five of us in all— John Plusher, Mrs. John, 
the Contemporary, Boy, and a male friend of 
habitual good spirits— all went in, or o/t, the 
cab ; for the Contemporary Boy was put outside 
with the coachman. We were hours getting to 
the Palace of Enchanted Delights (1 believe the 
time consumed was a little over ten minutes), 
but we did gel there at last. A stately building, 
with columns, lights, an air of excitement, and, 
oh ! light bursting ftx>m within, and the old de- 
licious inexpressible fragrance of commingled 
gas, clamp sawdust, and squeezed orange-peel. 

But when we trod the Gallery of Enchantment, 
dotted round with scarlet doors, each with a sort 
of peep-show glass inserted, and met crowds of 
^^delighted creatures tramping round like ourselves 
in a disordered procession, and who were gra- 
iet in at the little red doors, and when 
Mr. Warbeck, one of the most polite and first- 
gentlemanly of creatures, whose manners seemed 
to me the true ideal of all that was courtly and 
gracious, came in a hurry with keys, and threw 

1 open for tis a little door (some previous cou- 
j fidei^ial soleinnitiefi having passed between l«ir» 

i* 

and Cousin John), thfln t and the Contemporaiy 
Boy rushed headlong and tumultuously down to 
the very front row into the very bosom of the 
theatre. Theatre! Far tooearthj.a word. Soft 
realms ef celestial lig^it, happiness, and joy! 
The light ambrosisd— thegay colours of Paradise 
—and br^ht eirdks, not surely of xq&xi, women, 
little girls and Bttle boys, but of men, w^omea, 
and children glorified. It was the all-suffusing 
light that did it* 

Tlicre was a play. Not yet had fashion 
swept away the old eitstom of introducing the 
festival with some sound fruity old ‘comedy 
of a didactic sort— even with the story of the 
unhappy ’prentice of tiie name of Barawell. 
Barnwell was not to-night ; but a delightful 
drama, softly mysterious and absorbing— The 
Castle Spectre! Ever welcome, even now, 
when the sense of romance has grown dull 
and the varnish is scoured off. What an in- 
terest in that artfully-constructed story ! How 
grand the chief villain, Earl Osman, in the white 
furred cloak ; and, as a picture of unscrupulous 
ferocious obedieuce, how wonderful the faitiiful 
black— Hassan, 1 believe, was his name. And 
the Castle ! And the Friar ! And the comic per- 
son! And Angela— the persecuted Angela! And 
the escape through the window when the blacks 
were absorbed in dice I And tlic Spectre ! And 
the music ! 

But what were these pleasures to what was to 
come, when the overture to Harlequin Fata Mor- 
gana struck up, and all the funny tunes I had 
heard on the organs came artfully stealing in, 
popping up one after the other like old friends 
playing us tricks. And thou, when the last 
chord bad sounded, and the curtain drew up 
slowly, and revealed the interior of Old Mother 
Bunch’s Cottage, with implements of cookery on 
a gigantic scale, and an enormous kitchen-range, 
with a gigantic oat sitting by the fire, and Old 
Mother Buncii herself— a terror-inspiring crea- 
ture in a peaked witch’s cap — I say, when we saw 
this prelude, forthwith I and the Contemporary 

Boy became fascinated, enthralled, bewildci'cd, 
and drawn into one absorbing devouring gaze 
' towards the stage. Round and round about us 
were little heads, peering, I now recollect, just 
over the edge of the boxes ; and below the little 
heads wore bits of bright scarlet border and velvet 
jackets; and when the cat ambled about, or 
scratched its car, after the manner of real cats, 
the little heads shook, and were agitated brightly, 
like silk shot with silver, and round us rang out 
the music of laughter in a high key. But for nm 
it was otherwise — it was too delightful, too 
seriously absorbing to laugh at. And now — 
Mother Bunch’s home dividing in two, and sliding 
away with alj the monster kitchen utensils 
— ^to the right imd left, breaks upon us the 
Glittering Glade of the Fairies, and the Valley 
of Golden Foliage ! And with the appearance of 
thaji dazzling retreat, and scat of exquisite de- 
light, came my F^te. 

Only think ! A glade whereof the trees and 
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^raat^es, reacbmg as as tlie eye could go, 
irere all of yellow molten gold, and tb© whole 
bathed in a rich effulgence, hsdf yellow, half 
jiiuk ! Tliis prepared me for the cloud of angels 
dressed in floating clouds or vapour (not, surely, 
miislin ?), who glided out from among the golden 
trees* But alas ! it did »ot prepare me for heb, | 
who, after the divine creatures had performed 
some motions and groupings of their own — ex- 
quisitely graoefal*--oame tripping down from the 
v^ end of the glade : the Eairy Queen herself, 
with a flittering silver wand in her hand, dressed 
in blue vapour shot with silver, the surpassing 
lovely Queen Morgana hei-self! At tlmt mo- 
ment 1 felt a feeling*~I can only liken to a sort I 
of wrench— *at my heart j and oh! from that mo- 
ment I was an undone m , boy I mean. A 

divinity, surely, hired secretly from somewhere 
up in the regions we heard of on Sundays 
{was this sinful ?), merely to come down for a 
short span and then return! Her arms, not 
purely arms, rather the imperfect development 
of wings; not flesh, hut a kind of divine pink 
essence, iUuminaied from within! And those 
— ^those — supports on which she floated, now 
hitbmr, now thither, of ambrosial pink, and 
also illuminated from within! Oh! if feet (for I 
could not wholly shut out the idea) they must be 
called, were they not spiritualised limbs ? It was 
not walking, hut floating. What motions ! What 
curves ! What flying in and out among her sub- 
jects! As I saii from tliat moment I was a 
gone m , boy I mean. 

How obsequious, servile almost, were the 
fairies to her slightest wish — as, indeed, was very 
fitting. How they spread out like a human fan, 
like a human star ; how they floated and drifted 
to the sides, and left the divine visitant in the 
centre— -as, indeed, was only fitting. How gracious 
she was in her dominion— how charmingly soft 
and even winning in her commands, for one 
gifted with such awful powers ! Then when the 
dancing set in, and ravishing music played, and 
she floated and swam and rose and sank, ml in 
the air, the element natural to her, my bewil- 
dered senses became enthralled, until, at last, 
two dark terrible screens came together on each 
side, joined in the middle, and the golden vale 
and the golden trees, steeped and bathed in 
liquid light, were shut out from view. Alas ! so 
too was the ambrosial fairy queen. 

The procession came on now, the soldiers with 
the monstrous heads, some rueful, some idiotic, 
with halberds on their sliouldevs, tramping in to 
a comic march, and last tiie testy king — was he 
named Grumgrowdowski the First? — all ^ling 
the house with peals of coiividsive laughter. 
The little heads were rolling about as if filled 
with mercury ; the Contemporary Boy, who had 
before shown a tendency to acute spasms of 
mirth, now fell into a sort of agony of laughter, 
imd dropped back suftering much. Honest 
John Plusher was roaring budly, as his peculiar 
manner was j but I — I believe to their wonder — 
remained unmoved. The spectacle of the idiotic. 


or even rueful beefeater, did not affedt ye; I 
gaised at the antics of the beefeaters solidly, 
steadily, stupidly, and mournfully. I Ima a load 
of leaaupon my heart— 1 felt a wistful aching 
that this poor grimacing could not satisfy. 1 
was thinking of her, longing for Aer to return. 
And so the comic procession was xc-formed, and 
danced off as they had danced on, the testy king 
last of all, performing what I suppose was con- 
ceived an exquisitely funny dance by himself, for 
he was called on to do it again, with frantic 
screams. I never even smiled. I was longing 
for him to be done, and was delighted when he 
skipped away to the side with a stupid jump 
and became lost to view— for I was looking 
anxiously for her to reappear. Now, surely she 
would come again. But no ! — it was an Open 
Country, with a mill and a bridge, with a miller, 
and a procession of men carrying sacks. The 
miller, and his men also, had heads all knobbed 
and pink, like a particular growth of potato, 
known, I believe, as the kidney. Eveiythmg 
they did was welcomed with screams, especially 
when the miller himself tumbled into the stream. 
But in this merriment I could not join. 

I was getting unutterably low-spirited. Even 
the Contemporary Boy, now well-nigh roiling 
under the seat in hysterical convulsion, for a mo- 
ment looked at me strangely and seriously. 
Honest John Plusher whispered, ** What’s up. 
Jack?” but I put him back impatiently, for, 
at that moment, crossing the bridge, was a 
figure meant to be that of an aged croiic 
disguised in a sort of domino and hood, but 
whom I, with a marvellous instinct, recognised 
as the exquisite ambrosial creature from above. 
This marvellous instinct was in some degree 
assisted by a glimpse of a glittering raiment, as 
it were, of liquid silver, hidden underneath; 
but I* knew her at once. For the time I felt iiu 
inexpressible relief, and when, for the purpose 
of requiting the miller^s daughter’s humanity, 
she ultimately rcvcEdcd herself in all Jicr true 
celestial essence (as 1 said before, not mere fiesh, 
surely, but something in the nature of manna, 
or of pale pink sugar illuminated from within), 
I gave way to my feelings in a torrent of delight. 
Short-lived happiness I Slie presently passed 
away, and then carnc the stupid comic tiling 
again, and the beefeaters, and fresh palace in- 
teriors, and then a dark place, with many peojilc 
huddled together, and then she appeared again out 
of the ground, bearing her silver wand, and look- 
ing— as it was plain to be seen she was— an angel 
among earthy and earthly creatures. Then she 
began to speak, to declaim in the language of her 
own celestial country— waving her wand— then 
the back opened. Then cascades of molten silvci • 
began to flow, and gigantic ferns to open, and 
glorified women to ascend slowly, and light to be 
turned on in streams and floods, and 1 to be gene- 
r^y dazzled, bewildered, and suffering from a 
sense of exquisite oppression ! Then, pillars began 
to be revealed, pillars that revolved and glistened, 
and more fqrns to open, and angels to' ascend in 
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pairs ; ahd then in the centre rose a fountain, John, pointing to me A ** Something was wrong, 
which^eemed to stream a rain of gold, and th^ I saw it. He won^t tell us" what.” My sister 
with dSghted applause bursting out on all sidw, whispered softly, You were sick, dear. 1 was 
the waters of the fountain parted, and then in afrmd — f* In the darkness of the cab I re- 
the centre was discovered she who I thought sentedthis: it was too much, for she had indeed 
was lost to mo for ever, more ambrosial, more gently warned me at dinner, when I believe for 

celestial, more roseate, than before, there en- the third time I had But it was not the 

throned as queen, silver wand in hand, with ail rich slabs of fried pudding. How little they 
bending to her. I felt a thrill of joy, and yet I understood me ^ I could not explain, and I have 
had a dismal presentiment that the end was not an idea that they set me down as sulky, 
far away. It was a reM to get to my lonely chamber. 

So it proved to be. The minor heavenly beings There, in solitude; I could call up the eijphant- 
floated away in ranks to each side, and the celes- ing image, and feast upon all her loveliness, I 
tial creature began to speak, oh, how melodi- made her rise ^ain in slow tame (worked by in- 
ously! some farewell words. Not without a visible mechanics) from among the golden groves, 
tinge of mournful sadness her utterances rose and I bathed her once more in ambrosial light. I 
fell. I could have listened for ever to that dying saw again in her angelic lineaments that exqui- 
fall. My foreboding was fatally true. With her sitely gentle and half-mournful expression. I 
marvellous power, she was about transforming the illumined, too, from within the celestial sub- 
mill cr, Mother Bunch herself, and others, into stance which formed her arms. In short, I dwelt 
new and strange shapes— Harlequin, Clown, Pan- upon her perfections with a miserable pleasure, 
taloon, and Columbine (Miss liobespierre stand- which every moment made me more and more 
ing dressed already at the wing). A wave of wretched. I saw her as she appeared fo^ the 
that wand, and it was done. Miss Robespierre last time, and felt the curious sensation I have 
came bounding on (ah! how easy to know that described as “a wrench.” It was misery, de- 
she was a mere creature of earth, hired at so spair, desolation. 1 began to toss, and passed a 
nuicli per night) ; the clown turned in his toes, terrible night— the worst since the well-known 
and leered at us, and asked how wc were to- measles epoch, when people sat up with me. 
mojTow ; harlequin glittered like a snake ; and Towards morning I ^gan to dream, and I saw 
w hat I liave since heard called '*the comic busi- her again bathed in pink light, 
iicbs” set fairly in. But with this buffoonery the I came down to utter blankness, and to— 
divine fires of transformation faded out. 1 the meal known as breakfast. Everything jarred 
liad on(j last exquisite glimpse of the lovely fairy upon me. It all looked like school It had 
Morgana, more bright, more ambrosial tlian ever, tlie rawness and general prose of that establish- 
wavmg lier waiid, when the two halves of a street ment. I wanted to have everything bathed in 
came nishing together from the side, exhibiting pink ambrosial light, I was sUent and gloomy, 
the establishment of Mr. Bccfley, a butcher, and and could not cat with the indiscriminate selec- 
Harmoiiy and Co., music-sellers— met in the tion, which in my instance was almost matter of 
centre, and shut her out from me for ever ! notoriety. I became the subject of public rc- 
Thcn set in, the old confusion, convulsing mark. It was again insisted I was ill: an in- 
all re luid— houses changed into kitchens, gardens sinuation indignantly repudiated. Honest John 
into steam-boats, and vegetable shops into rail- Plusher then rallied me in his own pleasant way 
way trains. The clown and his decrepit friend on being “put out” by something; a course of 
took lodgings together, and when they sat down remark which bitterly wounded me. Then my 
found their seats lifting them to the ceiling, sister, Mrs. Honest John, kindly changed the 
Articles of food wore purloined from traders’ subject to the spectacle of last night. “It was 
shops, the shopman always coming out into the veiy good,” said Honest John — “ uncommonly 
sircct to arrange his bargain, and thus leaving good! He bad seen nothing better, in fact- 
his wares an easy prey to the evil-disposed and Scenery so good ! ’Jove ! what perfection they’ve 
designing. Customers’ heads were out off, and brought these things to now-a-days ! Now, that I 
fastened on again by the adhesive agency of the scene of tlie dancing ; the what d’ye call it — — 
first glue-pot that chanced to pass by. " The Transformation Scene ?” said Mrs. Ho- 

Pmally, it came to an end, and we went our nest John, 
way. Going home. Honest John talked exu- “No, the one where they come in and 
bcrantly of the whole performance, dwelling dance?” 

specially on the theft by the clown of a I could not restrain myself, but broke out, 
l*idy’s crinoline, and his converting of its wires “The Glittering Glade of the Fairies and the 
iiit© a sort of meat-safe, and hanging it round VaUey of the Golden Foliage !” 


with rabbits, cats, and live poultry ; “ one of the They started. 

t!dngs he ever saw in the whole course of “By Jove !” said 
his life.” Mrs. Honest John fancied something with astonishment, 
else ; the Contemporary Boy rather leant to the spoiled by that sto^ 
policeman scenes ; but— poor blinded things— wand the queen, oi 
they were insensible to her. Not one of them My cheeks were b 


They started. 

“By Jove !” saia Honest John, looking at me 
with astonishment. “But,” said he, “it was 
spoiled by that stou4: dumpy woman wifli the 
wand ; ,the queen, owhatever they called her.” 

My cheeks were bqming. I felt them blazing* 


mentioned her. “He didn’t like it,” saitt Honest I She to be thus grossly described! But, good 
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in the main^ Honest ifo^ was a coarse crea- 

**]EhJ”,he said to me, ”did you see how 
heavily she moved? It was like an eleidiant 
waltzing/* 

4n elephant waltzing ! My cheeks like coals ! 
Every eye upon me ! I could not stand it, and 
fled from the room— ciying, I believe. They must 
have thought me going mad. Honest John came 
to soothe me, but cautiously and with a sort of 
wonder. It was proposed that for the morning 
pastime we should visit a palace— the Crystal, 
or soiftt? such thing : “ make a day of it,” as 
Honest John said. 1 agreed. I was indiflerent ; 
they might lead where they would ; nay, I even 
assumed a sort of wild and ghastly merriment 
discordant with my habitual character. It was 
done to hide the grim despair that was working 
nnder my jacket. I saw every minute they knew 
not what was come over me (how should they?), 
and John all through the day kept his eye care- 
fully upcm me. 

We went to the Palace. I saw it; that is, 
they 'saw it. The despair and blankness was 
growing upon me more and more. 1 refused 
food. I declined buns and cream tarts,** a 
delicacy 1 was known to be partial to. I was 
pining to be alone again. But as it grew to wards 
evening, and the darkness was closing in, and the 
street-lamps began to be lighted, tlie blankness 
and desolation seemed to come on me as with a 
rush — ^for I knew that very soon the ambrosial 
pink light would be turned on, and the celestial 
Divine creature would once more descend. The i 
thought made me ache again. We were coming | 
home in a cab. Honest John precipitated our j 
movements with a good-natuied apology, for that i 
he was obliged to be back in good time to take 
Mrs. Honest Jolin to a family dinner at old 
Backslider’s. 

The people were hurrying by very fast ; gas- 1 
light was flaring in the shop windows on their i 
faces as they went by. When suddenly a plot, a 
wild daring scheme, appalling almost iu the stu- 
pendously bold character of its propoidions, 
leaped into my liead. I would do it, or, in 
reality, sicken and die. It must end. 

In a moment my spirits rose. I astounded 
them by the sudden change. I laughed bois- 
terously. I saw Honest John glancing at me a 
little nervously. I became almost exultant, but 
am ashamed to think into what a little monster 
of craft I became suddenly transformed. I 
accounted for the alteration in my demeanour 
by an admission that the sickness with which 1 
had been charged had altogether passed away, 
and that I was now restored to comparative 
health. I pretended to have had nothing heavy 
on my mind but pudding. 

I thought they would uever‘’go to that dinner. 
But at last they did. Then 1 huniedly matured- 
my guilty scheme. I took the Contemporary 
Boy aside and unfolded to Ij m the details. He 
was first appalled, then stupificd, by the viaring 
of the undertaking. When |ic recovered himself. 


he declined to take part in it ; until, in. my ^des- 
peration having recourse to awful firsts, he 
gave way. The scheme was a wicked nefa- 
rious, stolen visit to the scene of last night’s 
celestial joys, I made him a partner in my 
infamy. 

Eluding the vigilance of the servants, we set 
out. But the night was wet and stormy, and our 
available capital, putting every strain upon our 
resources, was barely equal to the price of 
two pit tickets ; a cab was not to be thought 
of. J wrapped myself up proudly in a stoical 
indifference (and also in the little shrunken 
garment known to ns as a great-coat^, and said I 
did not care. The Contemporary Boy said he did, 
and held back reluctantly. I had to use violence 
to bring the Contemporary Boy on. 

We asked the way "to the theatre.” Hough 
men invariably answered us bluntly, " Wot 
theatre ?’* I replied gently, the Contemporary 
Boy trembling at my side, " The theatre where 
the Pantomime is.** Ho replied in the same 
rough way, "That wan/t much help. How- 
somever” (I distinctly remember the use of this 
odd word), " howsomever, he supposed it were 
the theayter in Beak-street?” The Contem- 
porary Boy said, boldly, that was it. Then wc 
must lake the first turning to the right, then to 
the left by the public-’ouse, &c. 

The rain was now begimnng to pour down 
very steadily, and we took the first turning to | 
the right, &c., then to the loft, &c., and then I 
broke down. We liad to ask again. Rain incrcas- I 
ing. Contemporary Boy beginning to cry, like a 
beastly baby as he was, at his saturation. But I 
should have recollected that he had not the Great 
Purpose within him, which I had, to bear him 
up. Wc asked again, but this time people do 
cHned to stop to answer our inquiries. W (3 
were fast growing pulpy ; and now, in addition 
to the responsibSity resting on me, 1 had the 
additional burden cast upon me of dragging my 
companion along. 

It was growing serious, but still I held on. 
After nearly an hour’s walking and an hour’s 
drenching, wc reached the theatre the rough man 
had directed us to. And here we broke down 
altogether. We knew from the outside that it i 
was not the one. 

I was still equal to the situation, and was | 
calmly asking "the way to the theatre,” iu the : 
same general terms (to which it was much more * 
difficidt to obtain an answer, as we were now > 
actually a theatre), when the Contcmi)orary 
Boy, utterly disregarding the decencies of life, ; 
broke out with such noise— sobs accompanied 
with stampings in the open streets — as to attract | 
public attention. I had a weight of care on me i 
at tins moment, for there was a tumult of grief ! 
in my breast, as of the aim of this fatal expedi- I 
tion being yet so fiu: off ; thinking, too, how by 
this time the peerless queen would have nearly 
reached the close of her too, too sliort career. A i 
humane bystander taking interest in my situa- | 
tion and witnessing the insane behaviour of the i 
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Coiitcmp6rary Boy, cliaritably entered into tlie 
case* He learned from me a short outline of 
the Celeteti^ Entertainment, with the names and 
situations. ** I hnow,” said the humane bystander 
— “ 1 know the place. But bless you, my lad ! 
it’s miles away from here. If you was to take 
the best *Ansom, and the best Oss as was in that 
*Ansom, you wouldn’t do it afore nine.” "But,” 
said I, timorously, and with a blankness of de- 
spair coming over me, " we could walk, you know 
—walk verp fast.” In the confusion of my senses 
I did not see how this process could convey us 
faster than cab and horse. But this I did see : 
that it was all over with me for that night. And 
so, wet, miserable physically, miserable morally, 
I announced to the Contemporary Boy that we 
were going honiej and this quieted his dastard 
soul. 

The Retreat was accomplished with wonderful 
skill, but under circumstances of terrible hard- 
ship. It seemed to be all splash, soak, and 
flounder. We were perpetually stumbling into 
puddles— a minor trouble— yet I know not if it 
were not the sorest of all our iqiserics. After 
prodigies of generalship wc reached our own 
door. The maid who opened it was ail in a 
flight. We presented a piteous spectacle, as 
tliough newly taken out of the water by the 
grapnels of the Humane Society’s men. But I 
liatl presence of mind to caution her to strict 
siJenee; and we crept up-stairs to bed. The 
state of the stair-carpeting after our passage 
was (1 was afterwards informed on good autho- 
rity) a subject of grief and scandal to the person 
whose duty it was to look after that department. 
Hot drinks W'crc suggested; an oiler greedily 
caught at l3y the Contemporary Boy, I accepted 
it languidly, on sanitary grounds, for indeed 1 
was growing indifferent to life. This last blow 
and slrokc of ill success had finished me. I 
look('d on myself as separated from the Queen of 
j\ly Soul for ever, and i buried ray head in fine 
linen and blankets, supremely wretched. I ^as 
shivering all down the back, and very hot and 
dry about the throat. 

lly-and-by came home Honest John Plusher 
and his ife. 1 heard them knock, I heard their 
voici’S on the stairs, as in wonder; for it was 
early, and they expected to see us up. I was 
qui\ eriug and rattling and chattering my teeth, 
when lights flashed in the room, and Honest John 
stood o\ cr me. 

"Halloa !” be cried, in his cheerful way, 
"what/s all this?” (.Just as I had feared, the 
craven Contemporary Boy had betrayed me.) 

" Come, come, we shall be all right again in the 
moniiiig, hey, shan’t wc ?” And yet I detected a 
n*«^dc(l tone in Honest John’s manner, which 
pained me to the quick. “WTiy,” he said, 

" couldn’t you have told me ? Old Jolin would 
have been game for a second go at tlie panto- 
mime, if yon had asked him. You might have 
trusted me, my boy, instead of stealing off, and 
half killing yourself.” This was indeed heaping 
on coals of hre. Deceive Honest J ohq on mere 


common grounds ? no,^otf for M^orlds, not for all 
the cakes, apples, theaire3>and pocket eight- 
bladed knives (with ingenious appliaaicc for 
removing a stone out of a hose’s, shoe) in the 
world ! But here I was, racked with a^gnaw- 
ing passion for a Cdestial Beisfe of amqrosial 
make, a passion which was consuming me jis 
with slow fire. Surely there was some excuse. 
Johu went on, in ‘ the same mournfully in- 
jui’cd way, heaping on the co^ of fire as with 
a shovel. "If yott had told me, ray boy, we 
could have fixed for to-morrow night, taken a 
cab, and done the thing decently. 1 thou^t you 
hnd I knew one another better than that, I don’t 
care much for the sort of thing myself, exoept 
just once and away; but if you had told me, 

or ” I could bear it no longer. “ 0 John I 

John!” I said, "1 am a wretched, miserable, 
broken-hearted boy;” and, drawing down his 
head to me, with much confusion, and I believe 
with tears, told him my state of mind. 

Why had I not confided in him? Why? 
In all my life I never experienced such nobility, 
such true nobleness, responsive to my confidence. 
He entered into it like a thorough gentleman ; 
understood it perfectly, sympathised pitifully. 
He comforted and compassionated me. He 
soothed my poor wrung heart. Nay, more — 
wonderful to relate— he promised to assist me 
to the utmost of his power. A thrill passed 
over me, in addition to tlie physical agui»h 
thrill. I could not believe my senses. "Yes, 
yes,” said Honest John, with mystery. "You 
must go to sleep now. But I have thought of 
a scheme ; we will plan it all together in the 
morning. Hush! not a word more to-night. 
Rely on me. Mrs. Mountjack is the very 
woman.” 

Mrs. Mountjack the very woman! Why? 
How singular! What could it mean? But 
Cousin Johu was a man of deep pm*pose, and | 
when he spoke, spoke what he meant to do. I 
flowed the image of the divine and radiant 
I Being to rise before me clothed in light, held 
! with her a short and rapturous conversation, and 
dropped away into sweeter dreams. 

Ilow mysterious arc the workings of fate ! In 
the morning I rose fresh and perfectly restoised to 
health, while the craven Contemporary Boy was, 
according t.o the strange metaphor, as hoax’sc as a 
drum. His eyes were swollen frightfully in his 
head. I could not but interpret this as just 
retribution for his abject bcliaviour, of the 
previous night. 

Honest John and I had a private interview in 
the parlour before breakfast. I agam told him 
can(fidiy my views, * which were of tlic most 
honourable tenor. I seemed to myself of a 
sudden to have ^rown a man. I spoke calmly 
and coraposedly\ I would go tlirough with 
it, I said. But to come to details. What of 
tills Mrs. Mountjack, tiie person to whom allu- 
sion Imd been madefehc night before ? 

Then Honest Jojjlii unfolded. statement 
was full and satisfactory, and left nothing 
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to be desired. Thespian was delightfully clear 
and simple. Mrs.'l^ountjack was a milliner, 
who did work, " bodies,” &c,, iii an economical 
way for Mrs, Honest John, There was no- 
thing fttY imjjprtant in that, and my face fell. 
But. Mrs. Moilntjack had a sister (there was 
scarcely much more in ihat)y and this sister was 
engaged as costmaicre at the theatre. Ah! 
there was mudi in thaty and ' ray face rose. 
Cousin John was indeed honest l—a brave deli- 
verer— a noble creature 1 When was it to be? 
That day if I liked. 

We*saw Mrs. Mountjack. She was not very, 
busy. She could spare us an hour. She could 
come now— to be sure, Margaret Mountjack was 
down at the theatre. We took a cab, the three 
of us. 

My heart beat tremendously. Those were 
terrible moments of commingled joy and anxiety. 
I was all in a tremble and a flutter, for I was 
now, in all human probability, to seC my 
princess. She was to be there— was sure to 
be t^ere— temporarily on' a visit from diviner 
regions— was Mrs. Ricks. Who was she ? Mrs. 
Ricks was the fairy queen. What ! not known 
by some female spiritual name, common to the 
angelic choirs P No ! Simply Mrs. Ricks, wife 
ofllicks. What ! married ? And why not? And 
yet, someway, it seemed to me ludicrous and 
absurd and dismal. Ricks was a pantaloon 
at one of the minor theatres over the bridge. It 
surely should not have been so ordained. 

At a dingy lane we were set down, and entered 
at a dingy door in the dingy lane. The sense of 
awe and general flutter I experienced at this 
moment, is beyond description. How would she 
' appear ? Glorified, and in her habitual medium 
of ambrosial pink light ; or in a sort of celestial 
undress ? I trembled, for these were awful ques- 
tions. 

We went through many dark passages, Mrs. 
Mountjack leading. The flavour of these places 
was unpleasant, verging on the charnel-house 
flavour. But what of that ! We went up little 
short ^hts of steps of three or four stairs each; 
we went round shaj^) corners, got glimpses into 
what seemed a huge cellar lighted from chinks in 
the wall, and finally arrived at a rather cheerful 
room where there, was afire, and where, too, there 
were several women busy “cutting out” and 
sewing gaudy maienals, and where the air seemed 
charged with remnants. The leading cutter-out 
was a Mountjack, With her, the other Mountjack 
— Mountjack— communed a few moments 
mysteriously. They looked over at me. She theu 
went out— the other Mountjack— and we were 
invited to admire the articles of apparel in hand. 
A stream of decayed persons in ill health evi- 
dently from the tone of their cheeks, and as evi- 
dently not privileged to live in the rich and 
fattening ambrosial £iir of the theatre, came in 
and out, A sallow 3nan, with wliite-lead cheeks, 
a tightly-buttoned coat, aild a walking^canc 

sticking out of his under-coat pocket; a fat 
man, but of the same tinge ; a tall leyi man ; 
a short stout man, all more or less funny in their 
remarks, .but dl with the smne curious marks of 
relationship about them ; women, too, sickly 
unwholesome creatures, dressed rather like de- 
cayed housemaids, one with a large umbrella, 
another in an old striped shawl, with a basket on 
her arm, and leading a very cold child with a bit 
of boa round its neck for a comforter. She was 
as yellow as a guinea, and looked as if she had 
lately been ill. 

“ Mind ye have the new ‘ body’ for me to- 
night,” she said. “Mr. Perkeboys says so. 
Bless ye, what a hurry Fm in ! Good-by, Mrs. 
Mountjack.” 

“Wait, do,” said our Mountjack. “She’s . 
gone to look for you.” 

“ I can’t stay,” said the woman ; and dragged 
away the cold child with her. 

We waited a few seconds more, and admired 
some spangles, to fill up the time. (How dilTc- 
rent they, from the real molten gold, all in a state 
of liquefaction, that streamed out in all directions 
at night !) Then came back the other Mouui jack 
in great haste. 

“1 can’t find her iiowheres— I can’t find Mrs. 
Ricks.” 

“Bless you, she was here,” says her sister. 
“Come and gone!” 

“Oh, was she ! Then that’s all right. You 
saw her, then ?” 

“ Who ?” says Honest John. “Why, w’as that 
her?” 

“Her with the child. Yes,” says both the 
Mouiitjacks. 

“ Bless my soul,” cries Honest John Plusher, 

“ what a world it is ! So that was the Fairy 
Queen!” 

1 could not believe it. 1 refused to believe it. 

I laughed scornfully. 

But I came to believe it afterwards, and I have 
believed it ever since, and 1 believe it now. It 
was a cruel crushing blow. 0 Harlequin Fairy 
Morgana, I have found a greater changer than 
you, many and many a time since that day 1 
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mriTT? A T n\TT? period of rest in her dressing-room before she 

yUllL ALUiNE# went home. Stimulants— -stimulants stronger 

» ■ ■■ than eau-de-Cologne— had to be administered 

bcforc s\xQ fclt stroog enough to retire to her 
Rook the Seconh : W omanhood. domicile. The countess was liberal — not to say 

CHAPTER XLVi. LILY s NEW LIFE. lavish — ill licr uso of stimulauts. As she had 

A BREATH of her old life had blown on attained middle age, as her liusband was dead, 
the faded cheek of the horse-riding countess, and she had no particular character to speak 
The boon companions of bygone times, the it may not be indiscreet to avow, once for all, 
opporluiiily for being luxurious, and haughty, that she was in the habit of taking a ^rcat deal 
and insolent, had returned oiicc more. She too much brandy-and-watcr. She said it did her 
painted and decked herself with a will ; for good. The doctor said it did her harm ; but, 
she knew how select was her audience, and how at any rate, she took it: cold. It did not im- 
! sure she was of their plaudits. To think that prove her temper. Far from angelic at the best 
slio—ndio had been the leader of that kind of of limes, it now bordered very closely on the 
I'ashionwhicli fashionable yoLing men arc ashamed fiendish. Ucr powers of tongue were by no 
to oum, yet follow, and bow down bcforc with means diminished ; yet she seemed to distrust 
servile reverence — should have been but an hour them, and her abusive eloquence was, by no 
ago doomed to caper on a circus-horse for the means rarely, backed up by blows. She was 
aiiuifcmcnt of an jimphitheatre full of jdcbcians, frequently provoked into striking those who 
admittedfor aixpcuccinaddition tothc ordinary offended Iicrj and who could avoid giving 
price of entrance to the gardens ! To tliink offence to that 1 erriblo countess ? I have heard 
tJiai not so very long since, her worldly estate that the children of the man who makes birch - 
should have been even more debased, and that, brooms have usually a bad time of it ; and there 
ruddled and tattooed, and with feathers on her is considerable risk in residing with a lady of 
head, she should have been shown, as a mock violent temper addicted to drinking, of eques- 
savage, lor a lew iiards, oil the boards of a French Irian pursuits, and part of whoso necessary 
! equipment is a riding-whip. 

So t ho countess is gone to Iior supper, and Lily often thought, of that dreadful night in 
Die horses arc sale in their stables. The Iasi Paris, when the Italian met her in the Ely- 
liomaii candle has smouldered out, and very sian Fields. Was it a judgment on her for 
ghastly and gallows-likc in Die moonlight looks running away, she wondered, that her temporary 
the iron framework of the fireworks. A faint evasion had been followed by so dire a bondage ? 
odour of burning yet lingers about them, and Perhaps. Her terror had been so excessive, her 
Die night breeze stirs shreds of cartridge-paper, despair so great, that it was only in a dim and 
half consumed to cinder, which have falleu in fragmentary manner that she could rccal the 
The thickets of Ranclagh. You might fancy incidents of her capture. She bad fainted somc- 
t hat tins was some huge l^lacc dc Greve, where where, that she knew. On returning to con- 
criminals had been broken on Die Catherine- sciousness, she had found herself in a filthy little 
ndieel, or hanged upon gibbets, and their bodies room, stretched oii a filthier mattress laid upon 
alter wards given up to the flames. But it was the floor. The Italian was crouched on a stool 
only the coiqisc of Pleasure that had thus been by the fireplace, smoking, and a lootlilcss 

old woman was pottering over some 
1 he countess is gone to her supper, the peep- evil-smelling mess in a pipkin on the lie.'irDi. 
sliows and fiddling-tents are shut up, and Rane- The room was seemingly Signor Ventimillioiii's 
T *1 to the night watchman ; studio ; for, strewn about, wero numbers of un- 

T 1 . finished wax torsos, some with wigs and some 

LiJy difl iiot live in the gardens, but she and without, some horrid in hirsute adornments in 
icr— -well, her guardian, her protectress, her the way of •whiskers and moustaches, and 
mistress, lier tyrant, were generally the last to some bare and jgrinning like corpses. Arms, 
leave l lie place. The countess was generally so leg^, hands aud^wet, appertaining to celebrated 
niucli exhausted by her exertions m the high characters in Acieiit and moclerii history, 
school of horsemanship as to require a long littered a row ol shelves and a rough deal table, 
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togetlierivith certain pots.fiml of colour, and 
bits of lace and tinsel. ^ Mnt odour of warm 
wax, even more sickening than that of the stew 
in the old woman^s ]»^in pervaded the hovel. 

There from an inner room a woman 
with her, fair hanging over her sliouldcrs----a 
half-wabl6lB face, for fantastic streaks of paint 
were still visible on her cheeks and forehead, 
and an old petticoat and shawl hastily yiTOwn 
over a theatrical tunic and fleshings. Her 
spangled sandals were plainly visible beneath 
her dress. She held in one hand a flaring 
tallow canjjje, and in the other a glass of some 
liquor. 

She knelt down by the side of the still half- 
fainting sirl, and held the glass to her lips. 

" Drink !” she said, in English, “ drink ! this 
instant. It will do you good. Drink ! or I’ll 
strangle yon.” 

Lily could not but obey. The strangely 
accoutred woman looked so fierce, and spoke so 
sternly. She swsdlowed a mouthful of the 
liquid, which was nauseous to her palate and 
scorching to her throat, and was, indeed, brandy 
mingled With water. After a short time she felt 
better, though dizzy. 

“ And so I have found you at last, lit lie 
runaway,” the woman on. “ T could have 
sworn it was you in the booth. I know those 
hypocritical little eyes of yours at once. Ah ! 
I have had a Cue chase after you, cunning little 
fox as you are. Where have you beeu all these 
years, you crocodile ? Come,' confess. Let me 
know all about it. Speak, or I’ll beat you.” 

Nervous and shattered as she was, Lily 
could at first give scarcely a coherent reply to 
the questions with which the strange woman 
well-nigh ovcivhelined her. Tliough she had a 
vague and alarmed dread of whom she might be, 
she was not prepared at Ihst to admit her right 
to interrogate her. In fact, she could only 
tremble and palpitate like a little bird fresh 
caught in the hand of a strong cruel boy. 

The woman made her drink more of the 
liquid. Lily pleaded that it nearly choked her, 
and burnt ner, but she would take no denial. 
Although it seemed to set her brain on fire, she 
really felt stronger for it, and, after a time, 
could talk. The w^onian led her on, not un- 
adroitly, by asking her if she remembered Miss 
Bunny castle’s school at Stock well, the dinner at 
Greenwich, the steam-boat, tbe journey to Paris, 
the Pension Marcassin. Yes*. Lily remembered 
all these. What next? the woman asked 
threateningly. Well, she told all she knew 
of her residence with Madame de Kergolay: 
all save her love for Edgar Gi’cyfaunt. 

Why had she left the roof of the lady who had 
b^ so kind to her? Lily (Experienced mucli 
difficulty in explaining that part of the matter. 
She could not lie ; and yet she dared not avow 
the hard and bitter truth. The •woman would 
not believe that she had found herself in the 
Champs Elys^es by accident. She Imd run away, 
she said : of that she was certaii. Lily, blushhig 
and sobbing, was constrained taadmi’t herfli^t. 
Why had she fled ? The woman asked her 


again and again, in tones which each time be-' 
canoe more menacing. She raised her clenched 
hand at last, md might have brought it down 
heavily (for she had. been partaking frecly^of 
the stimulant which she had forced Lily to sip) ; 
but the Italian muttered something fiom his 
stool, and she desisted. The girl sought to 
pacify her. She tried to explain. She confessed 
that she had been ungrateful to her benefactress, 
that slie hadjost her affection, and that she saw 
nothing before her but sudden flight. 

"Ungrateful! 1 can well believe that. To 
w'hom hast thou not been ungrateful, little 
spawn of evil? Prom youth upwards it has 
always been the same story — ingratitude, in- 
gratitude !” 

Surely she, the Wild Woman, liad doiie^ a 
great deal in her time to earn the poor child’s 
gratitude I 

" There is some man at the bottom of this,” 
she said at last, rising as if wearied witli further 
cross-questioning. " Thou art just the age to 
make a fool of thyself for a dandy face and a 
pair of blonde whiskers. Never mind, little one ; 
we will wait. Sooner or later, by fair nicans or 
by foul, we will have thy secret out of Ihcc.” 

She let her be at last, and the girl sank ini o 
a long deep slumber. Waking towards morning, 
Lily turned on her sorry pallet, and, Imlf hoping 
that she might never wake again, once more- 
sank into sleep. Jilxcitcnicnt, fatigue, and tlie 
liquor they had made her swallow, had beeu 
more than oinates to her. 

She was kepi close prisoner in ihe hovel t he 
whole of that day and the whole of tlie next. Tlic 
fetes still continued, and Ikt tyrant was called 
upon to enact, during at least sixteen lionr.s oui 
of the twenty-four, the part she was so admirably 
qualified to till: that of tlioYVild Woman. Lily 
used to look upon her in the morning wilh a 
curiosity that was mingled with horror as she 
arrayed herself for the moimtcbaiikcry of tlu'- 
day. It was a monstrous toilette. How soiled 
and faded the fleshings wore ! How frayed at 
the wrists and armpits ! How they bulged into 
ugly creases at the kuecs and elbows! How 
splayfooted the sandals looked, how coarse and 
garish the embroidery! She had no time to 
pink her fleshings, but rubbed pow'dered ver- 
milion into tlic parts that were discoloured, 
just as she rubbed it into her face. There were 
patches of the latter, however, that required 
orpiment, and cerese, and bismuth, and ochre, 
and chrome yellow to be laid on in ^'otesque 
streaks, and half-moons, and dabs. Was she 
not a Wild Woman of the Erairios? Before 
she daubed on her war-paint she would anoint 
her face and hands with a tallow candle. 

"No cold cream for me now, little angel,” 
she would say, with a horrible leer, to the won- 
dering girl. " Watch well what 1 am doing. It ' 
will soon be thy turn to assist me to dress, and 
woe betide thee if thou raakest blunders. Ob- 
serve, the candle first ; the tallowy e’est du suif, 
de chez I’dpicier, tout de bon. And 1, who 
have covered myself with pearl pow’dcr — do 
vraies pedes d’Orient — who have basked in eau- 
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de-Cologne and milk of almonds, and who have 
found, when I have done dressing, the bouquet 
leJJ for me at the door of my loge by the duke 
or^thc ambassador— ay, the bouquet with a 
diamond ring for a holder. *Cre nom ! c’est h 
crever de rage 

Then she would drink a little brandy, and a 
. little more, and more, and console herself, and 
begin to sing. 

When she was fully accoutred in all her paint, 
and all her feathers, and spangles, and tawdry, 
twopenny splendours, she would, after surveying 
herself in a broken piece of looking-glass, come 
forward to Lily and pose and grimace before 
her with the great wooden club and foil paper- 
covered hatchet that went to make up her jiara- 
pherualia. 

“Am 1 handsome, a cette heure? Am I 
graceful ? Am I fascinating ? Am 1 La Bella 
Zigazesi, who has turned so many hearts?” she 
would cry, ironically. 

Lily did not know what answer to return. 

“ 'ion say nothing. You despise your m 

your protectress. Ah ! you disdain me, do you, 
Mademoiselle la Comiesso — Baroime — ^Priuccsse 
dc Kergolay — Mademoiselle la Marquise de 
Carabas — Quatre sous? Wc will soon take 
your pride out of you. Quick, trollop. Donne- 
nioi la goutte. Give me some brandy, do you 
hear ?” 

Lily poured out for her, into a glass that was 
without a foot, some of the poison the woman 
liked so well. 

“ All ! iliat is good,” she would say, drawing 
a long breath. “ Qa tue ii la longue, mais pi 
domic du courage — du zug-zug.” And then she 
would throw hack her long hair, now coarse and 
rojw from iiiculture, and decked with grey. “ A 
short life and a merry one. Vive la joic et le 
zug-zug ! Lire que j’ai etc une miladi — la femme 
d’uii genii Ihomme. C’etait de la crapule, cc 
Blunt. Un franc coquiii que j’ai eu pour mari. 
Yes, ho was a scoundrel, but he was a gentleman, 
and 1 was liis wife. I used to ride in a carriage 
and go to tin; ojicra with ostrich feathers iu my 
head. I used to wear diamonds. Look at my 
bauds now, you wolf cub.” 

Eude w'ork had spread the muscles, swollen 
the knuckles, roughened the skin, and covered 
the backs with gnarled knots, like unto the roots 
of trees. They had once been handsome hands ; 
but tliey were discoloured now, and chapped 
and barked by exiiosurc. In bitter mockery 
of her former state, she still had her lingers 
covered with rings; but they w'erc paltry 
baubles, not worth ten sous apiece — mere bits 
of glass backed with tinsel and set iu hoops of 
brass, which left green stains upon her flesh. 

She would come home at night, tired, dusty, 
rfjperspiring, the ruddle on her face muddled into 
one cloudv morass, and more than half intoxi- 
cated. The Italian waxwork man would come 
with her, and he who wore the suit of armour. 
There was another Italian too, a hideous hunch- 
backed lellow with a heavy fringe of black 
whisker beneath his chin, and a huge fur cap 
and velveteen jacket, who dealt in white mice, 

• 

marmots, hurdy-^iipjlies, and Savoyard boys. 

He went by the haihe dH‘ L’orgauodi Barbai ia,” 
and no other. He brought one of his slaves 
with him the second diy, a wobegone little 
object from Cbambery, a^ed abotirdcven, very 
wan-faced and ragged, who had a C’Apsumptive 
cough, and crouched down in a comcr;*cudd!mg 
a diminutive monkey, who was, as to his upper 
parts, ati,ired after the fashion of a marquis of 
the ancient regime, and, as to his lower, after 
that of the Sultana Scheherazade, as seen in 
illustrations of the Arabian Nights. And of 
this monkey the wobegone little boy^^'orn Cliam- 
bery seemed passionately fond. 

While the men pd the Wild Woman were 
wrangling over their brandy and tobacco and 
dominoes, Lily ventured to approach the little 
monkey boy, and slip into liis hand a piece of 
bread, the remnant of her coarse repast. 

The Wild Woman saw the action. “Young 
robber,” she cried out. “Altcnds, je vais te 
donner une triplce. Ah! I have llic double 
six.” But beyond this she took no notice of 
Lily’s patronage of the Savoyard. 

The girl w^as very glad. She made the boy 
eat, and was delighted that he first of all took 
care of the monkey, whom he addressed as 
Cupidon, and whose white teeth were soon 
chattering over a crisp bit of crust. Lily, grow- 
ing bolder, stroked the long lean i)aw of the 
ape, and even mustered up enough cour.n^e to 
scratch his bullet Jiead. He resented this lioerfy 
somewhat, and might have bitten the girl, but i , 
for a warning tug at his chain on the part of his 
master. Then he retired into private life, and 
the bosom of the Savoyard’s friendly but un- 
cleanly shirt, there to dwell in pensive dreams, 
perhaps, of his primitive forests, and the happy 
days when lie hung on to the limbs of trees by 
his prehensile tail, watching his great uncle as 
he hurled coeoa-iiuls at the head of the intrubive 
traveller. Still absorbed as lie was in the plea- 
sures of warmth and rest from labour, iiily 
could see bis little bright eyes twinkiingly watch- 
ing her from under the waistcoat of the Alpine 
boy. 

** Where do you dance ?” asked the Savoyard, 

“ Dance ?” quoth Lily, opening her eyes. 

" Haven’t 1 seen you with a tambourine and 
red shoes, doing the Inliorala?” 

Lily told him, gently, that it must be some | 
other girl. j 

“How much did your padrona give for you? ! 
My padrone paid six hunared francs for Vittore ! 
Emmanuele” (the names of all Savoyards are j 
either Victor Emmanuel, Charles Albert, or ; 
Charles John). “My father bought two cows 
and six goats with my price, and paid off Grippe | 
Minaud the bloodsucker, who had lent him 
money to raise his crop. Does your padrona 
beat you ? My master beats us with a chain. 
Luigi, the boj from Genoa, who died, tned to 
poison ‘L’organo’ in his petit verre. When 
they wajihed him for burial his body was all 
blue.” <li, 

They were a furious trio, the girl, the Savo- 
yard, and the ape. 

. . 
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On the morning of iMj tnird day the Wild 
Woman came to hWifs bedside, and said, 
" March !” The girl had nothing to pack up, 
and still wore the mdJJtst little bonnet and shawl 
she had ha^ft when she ran away from Madame 
de Kerg^[|ly. The Wild Woman had discovered 
her locStT and, not without tears and entreaties 
on Lily's part, had wrenched it awav from her. 
She had nothing now that belonged to her in 
the world, and was Quite Alone. 

The Wild Woman's travelling dress was a 
faded tartan gown, and a more faded scarlet 
shawl, with a bonnet inconceivably battered. 
She did not fail to remark, however, as she 
bade Lily survey her, that she had been in 
the habit of wearing velvets and cashmeres, 
and a bird of paradise plume in her bonnet. 
And then she cursed, and took a little more 
cognac. 

The Italian waxwork man, who was either 
the Wild Woman's husband, or some relative, 
near, but decidedly not dear to her, was to be 
of the party. He was not so very ill-conditioned 
a fellow, , and was passing kind to Lily, never 
failing to remonstrate, and, if need were, 1 o 
interfere if the woman offered to strike her. 
The Wild Woman's temper, especially towards 
evening, when she had partaken most copiously 
of cognac, was very uncertain ; and there was 
no knowing when the blows might begin to 
fall. 

They went by means of a waggon, laden with 
the waxwork and the scenery and apj)oiiitincnls 
of the Wild Woman (for the shows were a joint 
concern, and Ventimillioni appeared to bo pro- 
prietor of them both), to a place called Pontoisc.* 
Thence to Orleans, and thence even so far as 
Dijon. They halted by night at mean inns, 
where sometimes they obtained a couple of bed- 
rooms cheaply, and sometimes Ventimillioni and 
the countess — ^that is to say, the Wild Woman 
—camped out in a barn. The tootldess old 
woman had been left in charge of the hovel on 
the quay in Paris, but Lily had always, however 
small and miserable it might be, a room to her- 
self. The Wild Woman never failed, likewise, 
ill the precaution of taking away Lily’s clothes, 
and the candle, and locking the door after her, 
wiien she retired for the night. 

The girl fell into a state of semi-lassitude 
and apathy. She did not seem to care mnch 
what became of her. She had lost her purview. 
Her horizon wns bounded on all sides by the 
Wild Woman and the Italian, and beyond them 
she could discern nothing. She was not speci- 
ally desirous to die ; but she was not particu- 
larly anxious about living. She was not even 
actively unhappy. She was (juitc submissive 
and resigned: only numbed, and chilled, and 
torpid. 

There were fairs on‘thc road ; and at some of 
these the Wild Woman gave her* performance, 
and Signor Ventimillioni exhi^ted his wax- 
work. On these occasions Inly was always 
carefully locked in her room, Piid got neither 
dinner nor supper till the pair rai uvned at nigRt, 
the woman not very sober, now grumbling, now 


chuckling over the receipts of the day and 
evening. 

It was at a place called St. Esprit, and w)iea 
Lily had been locked up many hours on a hot 
August afternoon, and felt very lonely — just 
that kind of loneliness when yon begin to hear 
strange noises that have no foundation save in 
your imagination— that a bi^ country girl, who 
was waitress and chambermaid at the miserable 
auberge the party had put up at, came into the 
room. “I have got another key, little one,” 
she said, triumphantly. 

The country girl had very red elbows and a 
face like a tomato, little pig’s eyes, and matted 
hair w'hosc roots were within an inch and a half 
of her eyebrows. She breathed hard when she 
spoke, and, seemingly, was not unaccustomed 
to the use of garlic as a condiment with her 
meals. 

“I have a key, little one,” she continued, » 
“and something else, loo. Attrape.” And 
from beneath her apron she produced a mighty 
slice of bread covered wilh blackberry jam. 

Lily was really liungry, and only too glad to 
get the bread and jam. She had wcll-nigli de- 
voured it, when the girl whoso face was like* a 
tomato said : 

“Why don’t you run away? T would, if I 
were you. I know those wretclies treat you 
cruelly. I have heard them abusing you at 
night, after I have gone to bed. Tenez, ma 
petite. I have got til teen francs saved up to 
buy me a golden cross, but n>y biem-aim^'* w’ill 
give me another, I am sure, even if he is obliged 
to sell himself as a substitute in the conscrip- 
tion to do so. Take my fifteen francs, and luu 
away from these bad people. 

Hull away ! She had tried that once bcfoic ; 
but wdiithcr was Lily to run, now ? 

Lily beard the good-naiuicd country girl out, 
and thanked her for her bread and jam, but she 
bade her take back the key, lest slie sliould get 
herself into trouble, and told her that she Imd 
110 thoughts (ff running away. No one meant to 
treat her unkindly, she said, and, if she was un- 
happy, it was her own fault. She was, in truth, 
too weary to fly. She did not care mnch what 
became of her. The first hour of ca})tivity is 
very awful; you rage and scri'am, and feel as 
though you could hang yourself to your dungeon 
bars, or dash your brains out against the walls ; 
but days, weeks, mouths, years ])ass, and at last 
you bear your durance with a dull apathy that 
is well-nigh utter iiidiflerence. it does not so- 
much matter. A year the more or a year the 
less docs not count. And at last, when haply 
the cell door is opened, and you arc told that 
you are free, you arc in no very great hurry 
to move. You have remained here so long, 
why should you not stay here a little longer K 
Prisoners have been known to memorialise tlicir 
jailer to be allowed to stop, when their discharge 
has arrived, and at last they have had to be 
turned out of the prison by force. Tliere are 
times when you might leave Gonfaloniere's 
door in the casemates of Spielberg open, and 
tell him that the sentinel is bought, and that h© 
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has two hours to get away — when Silvio Reliico 
might find the bars of his cell window under 
the piombi sawn through, and a rope-ladder 
nailed to the sill; and yet when the captives 
would but yawn, and think it scarcely worth 
their while * to make their escape. There is 
somewhat of the infinite mercy of Heaven in 
thus blunting our senses during sulFering. The 
victim sleeps at the stake. I have heard of a 
convict who committed suicide because the end 
of liis slavery w^as rapidly approaching; but I 
think you might trust a hundred convicts with 
razors to shave themselves every day for a year 
without three of them cutting their thrpats. 

Lily was not in chains, and her window was 
not barred; but she was a captive, neverthe- 
less. Shfc hud resigned herself to it, and 
waited, submissively euough, for what was to 
come next. 

The hostess of the tavern where they lived at 
Dijon brought her her meals after this. Per- 
liaps she suspected the good nature of her 
servant girl. The Wild Woman had told her 
tluit Lily was a refractory apprentice, obstinately 
intent oil not learning to dance on the tight- 
rope, and iuveterately addicted to running 
away. The liostess, who had had much to do 
with mountebanks in her time (her liusband had 
been a paillasse, and her eldest son was a 
ventriloquist, while her youngest’ daughter 
walked on stilts), fully believed this story, and 
looked upon Lily as a very atrocious young 
criminal indeed. 

If you were apprenticed to me,’’ she would 
say, “ my Juitli, J Avould arrange you. You 
.should learn to dance .as the bears do. Va l 
petite drdlesse, jc tc ferais sautcr a la musique I 
d’lin bon martinet. Ld lay a strap about you, ' 
that’s all.” 

Lily did not think it worth while to bandy 
words with this woman, who was stupid and 
violent, and given to imbibing too much cassis. 

“ JSiilky young baboon,” the hostess would 
continue, sliaking her forefinger at her. “At 
thy age, too. Almost a w’onian. And not so 
very bad-looking, cither,” she added, in an 
under tone, to herself. “ Dost thou know what 
will come to thee for running away? The 
police will get hold of thee, and thou wilt be 
sent to prison, absolumeiit conime uiie courcusc. 
Is it so very difficult, then, to dance on the 
cord? Ball! when 1 was half tliy age, my 
father made me swallow a Turkish scimitar, 
and the sabre of a cuirassier ; and before I was 
twelve, I was practising the back summersault 
on a -spring board into a pond of w^ater, to pre- 
vent breaking my bones when I fell.” 

A fortnight elapsed before the Wild Woman 
, ^amc back ; but she returned radiant. They 
had been to Lyons : to the fair of Ihe Croix 
Rouge. Ventimillioni had run over to Geneva, 
where, in those days, and may be, for aught 1 
know, to this day, there is a public gaming-table. 
Luck was in his favour, and the Italian had 
won heavily : two hundred Napoleons. He had 
come back to Lyons, dressed up the Wild 
Wjpnian in satin and velvet, beught her a 


bomiefc with a biM vL paradise plume in it, 
covered her wrist and neck with cheap jewellery, 
and taken her over to Geiiiiva. . Luck had gone 
agaius„t birn then; and with a very few Napo- 
leons remaining from his winnings; be was pre- 
pated moodily to return to the place wifcnce he 
came, and take to the waxwork business again. 
But the Wild Woman— Madame la Comtesse, 
in future, if yon please — had been experiencing 
the smiles of fortune, while on the unhappy 
Ventimillioni she had so suddenly scowled. 
Madame had not ventured anything beyond a 
few five-franc pieces on the red or the black ; 
but she had met an old, a very old acquaintance 
at Geneva. Whence it arose that she returned 
to Dijon radiant. 

“ Up, ])arcs8eusc !” she cried to Lily. “ Up, 
and get your rags together. We are going back 
to England and to life.’^ 

The girl, who passed most of her time now 
crouching listlessly in a corner, interpreted this 
command as a literal one, and stood up in 
obedience to it. Madame seemed to recollect 
that the rags she had spoken of were already 
gotten together, and that Lily had no others. 

“ Did ever one see such a tatterdemalion ?” 
she grumbled. “ I must go to a reveudeusc a 
la toilette, and get her some clothes to travel 
in.” 

Lily was locked up, for the last time ; but 
within an hour madame came back with a fat old 
woman who had a lisp and the asthma, and 
whose splay, slowly crawling feet, in their roomy 
black list slippers, looked like a pair of turtle in 
mourning for their brethren who had been made 
by cruel epicures into soup. The fat old woman 
carried a big bundle beneath each arm, and Lily 
was speedily equipped in some faded but decent 
sccond-hani garments. The countess sat by, 
inspecting the proceedings, and tapping the 
floor impatiently with her parasol. It was the 
second time, Lily remembered, that she had so 
been fitted out under inspection. The last time 
it was by Cutwig and Co. 

Ten days afterwai'ds they were in London, 
The Italian stayed behind. He seemed to bear 
separation from the Wild Woman— the countess, 

1 mean — with great equanimity. She had for 
him, and had had alw ays, the haughty and inso- 
lent indiflerence we feci for a person whoso 
grade is beneath ours, but who is useful to us. 
Even in licr lowest state she had treated the 
waxw'ork man dn liaut en bas. 

“When 1 pay you a visit in Loudon, my 
empress, the Italian remarked, showing liis 
white teeth, “you will have some macaroni for 
your Augelo, your Augelino, your Angeliotto — 
is it not so ?”’ 

“ That depends,” she answered, tossing her 
head. “ Gan you let me have any more money ?” 

“ Not a ba^occo ! you would devour as many 
millions as th{ 5 re are in my name. I have but 
four Louis d’ou left, and 1 must have crowded 
houses at the Ihow for a fortuiglit, or I shall 
staiVe.” i 

“ That is yom* affair.” 

“ Yes, my duchess, that is my affair”— and the 



Itatian showed his teeth again — "wliat a pity 

I did not put you on a j^air of pasteboard wings, 
and show you -as ah angel instead of a Wild 
Woman. Well, * I am not angry with you. 
Bonna e mobile, . When you are tired of 
England, and have lost your engagement tlirongh 
too many potations (you are too fond of cognac, 
my Zenobia), you will be glad enough to come 
back to ycdir Angelo, and grate the cheese for 
his macaroni.** 

“ I hope not.” 

"Yes y< 4 U will. Till then, farewell Take 
care of the Povcriiia”*— this was Lily, and lie 
patted her, not unkindlv, on the shoulder*— 
“ and keep your hands off her. England is a 
good country, though the sun never shines 
there, and there are laws to ])rotcct the weak. 
Here, La Giustizia never interferes with you, 
unless your passport is out of order.** 

“ I shall do what I like with my own.’* 
Precisely. Don’t ill-treat your cat, or your 
dog, or whateter else is your own, then. Go, 
and be happy. Don’t tear your new padrone’s 
eyes out, if you can help it. 'What is his name ? 

II Signor Touticello — wliat is it f Dio niio ! what 
a barbarous language it is !” 

** His name is no business of yours. Tu 
m’embStes, Vcnlimillioni. Que cela finisse !” 

And so parted. The Italian may ha^c been 
a roving vagabond, not over-scrupulous as to 
morality; but lie was a good-natured kind of 
fellow, and, when he showed his white teeth, 
looked (|uite amiable. 

This is how Lily came back to England, and 
became acquainted with Eanelagli. SJie had 
Income the alteudaut, the dresser, the drudge, 
the slave — call it what you will — of hladame 
Ernestine, the lady wdio was creating so great 
a sensation in the high school of uorseman- 
sbip. 


CAN YOU SWIM? 

No. Why not P You never learned. 

But dogs and cats have no need of learning. 
Throw a young dog into i he river, for the first 
time in his life, and lie will swim out again at 
once, as a matter of course. Throw a young 
gentleman into the same river, under similar cir- 
cumstances, and the chances are, ten to one, 
that he will struggle, get choked w ith water, and 
drown. Should he, by good luck, not choke or 
drown, he will probably remain stationary, or be 
simply borne along by the current, making little 
or no progress towards the river’s bank. 

Certain philosophers have adduced these facts 
as proofs of man’s feeble instiuctiveness, and of 
his physical inferiority to the brutes. But they 
are no such thing ; they are quite the contrary. 
They simply arise from his being aijiped and not 
a quadruped, and from his having a large and 
heavy feoain. His head is heaper, in propor- 
tion to his bulk, than that of aly other aniinal. 
They are, tlmrefore, a proof oflhis superioiit^. 
Moreover, a dog^s first essay at swimming is 
merely the act of walking in water ; afterwards. 


the experietod water-dog does really swim, 
with his fore paws at least. A man walking in 
the water, would not advance, althougli he 
miglit thereby keep his head above the surface, 
as is practised by swimmers in the action called 

treading water?* 

Nor are all the lower land animals equally 
gifted wdth swimming powers. Some are cmi* 
nently so endowed. The common snakej derives 
its specific name. Coluber natrix, from the case 
with w hich it plays the cel ; swimming, however, 
with its head well erect in the air. Others, 
whom you would hardly expect to do so, manage 
to get themselves out of difficulties. I have 
seen a hen swim bravely out of a pond into 
which she had fallen. The long-legged heron 
swims. Woodcocks, during their migrations, 
are said sometimes to rest on tlie surface of the 
sea. The \vatcr-ouzpl (whose sub-aquatic habits 
nobody would suspect from merely seeing the 
bird) even flies under water, using its wings to 
aid its progress. It dives, because it is deter- 
mined to dive : not because it is made for 
diving. 

(Jihcrs, again, are very bad swimmers indeed. 
Some pigs cut tlicir own throats while swim- 
ming. A hedgehog in the water is a pitiable 
sight. As he floats, his snout falls below the 
surface, and it is only by reneated efforts that 
he raises it for a moment to orcalhe. Swim as 
well as he may, he soon drowns, unless the 
shore he near. Tlicre are ducks and upland 
geese w’hich, although web-footed, rarely or 
never condescend to swim. It might bt* a little 
too hard on them to say they can’t. They arc 
pointed out by Darwinites as instances of a 
Hereditary feature (webbed feet) surviving modi- 
fied habits. 

Let us now see what swimming is. To/<?tf^, 
is to be sustained on the surface of a fluid by 
the force of specific gravity. A solid object, 
dropped into a liquid, displaces a quantity of 
that liquid exact ly equal to its own wvvV///^— no 
more. If the size of the object be greater than 
the size of an equal WTight of the liquid, it is 
clear that it cannot entirely enter into that 
liquid— it cannot sink, that is; it floats on the 
surface. The object is lighter than tlie liquid; 
its specific gravity is less. Tims, lead floats on 
mercury, iron on melted lead, the majority of 
woods on water, and cork on spirits of wine. 
To float is seal cely an action ; inanimate objects 
float. A buoy floats. A corj^se floats. 

To swim, is to move at will on or in a fluid. 
Swimming is aided by, but is not entirely de- 
pendent on, specific gravity. Many fishes 
which have no bladders are heavier than the 
water they swim in. They may almost be said 
to fly in water. To swim, therefore, is thb*' 
action and effort of un animated organism. A 
dead duck floats; a live duck swims. 

And yet you (who ai-e not only alive, but 
also, I hope, well) cannot float until you have 
learned to swim. Eloating is one Of the most 
practically useful details of the art of swimming. 


You would float, wdicn you fall into water, if 
you could oiflv imitate the inaction and irnptis- 
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siveness of a dead body. But you cannot ; your 
fears prevent you. You are alive, not dead. 
Inipressionable by alarm, distractable by despair, 
you struggle, and, filling your lungs with water, 
become altogether heavier than water. Conse- 
^ quently; you sink. The art of swim m ing teaches 
you that there is no need to feel either alarm or 
despair. The swimmer, obeying the laws of 
specific gravity, and keeping his lungs clear of 
water, floats motionless for any reasonable 
length of time. The duration will depend on 
the temperature of the water in which he is 
floating. 

Now, the human body, as a whole, is so nearly 
of the same specific gravity as river water, that 
when the lungs arc in their natural state, that 
is, occupied by air, it floats in tliat medium; 
when filled with water, it sinks. The different 
capacities of chest in different individuals, and 
their different degrees of fatness, wdl cause 
their line of floatation, their mark of tonnage, to 
differ slightly. 1 have read of a Neapolitan 
ecclesiastic so fat, that lie used i o swim about 
tlie Bay without being able to bathe his person 
higher than the waist, in spite of all his efforts 
to sink deeper. Grease t^ould float, whatever 
pains he might take to submerge it. Still, the 
rule holds good as a generality. 

With the equilibrium, therefore, , so nicely 
balanced, every inspiration which a person fallen 
into the water attempts to make while his mouth 
is under water, dimmi.'^hes the possibility of his 
floating, hy causing him to inhale water instead 
of air. Three such inspirations generally suffice 
to bring about the final catastrophe. 

I once saw a wealthy and highly respected 
tradesman drowned in the presence of his wile 
and children, wdio came out to meet him on his 
arrival home. The old-fashioned river steamer 
on Avhich he was travelling, stopped to land him 
at his country villa. The boat was crowded. 
A company of provincial actors were amusing 
themselves on deck with a game at cards. The 
steamer’s only bulwark was a rope, which broke 
somehow as he leaned against it to pass a group 
of passengers. He fell into deep water, at 
scarcely a couple of yai’ds* distance from his 
own garden stejis. While people were shouting 

lie can swim !” No, he can’t !” “Throw 

a rope!” “Bring the boat round!” and other 
incoherent cries, everybody giving orders, and 
nobody doing anything, the unfortunate man 
beat the w^ater in despair, raised his arms above 
his head (the sure way to sink, and one mode 
employed by swimmers when they want to 
sink), did sink, rose thriec to the surface, 
and then . sunk to rise no more alive. Had 
he learned to swim, his family might have been 
/Spared that sad spectacle. Had his wife learned 
to swim, she might have saved her husband’s 
life. 

A wom^ has quite as much need of knowing 
how to swim as a man — nay more. She is more 
constantly with young children, and therefore 
more likely to be near, in case of accident hap- 
pening to them. In case of accident happening 
tc 4 herself, the life of a mother of family is of 

inappreciable value; iie^ing to swim is surely 
an easy premium to pay for assurance from one 
terrible form of death. And wliat has a lady to 
do, tvhafc terrible sacrifice has' she to make, to 
accomplish the feat of learning to swim ? She 
has simply to frequent a swimming bai1i for a 
few weeks in summer; to bathe in trousers 
instead of the usual dress, and to pay a few 
shiUiags td a swimming mistress— or carefully 
study and carry out the remainder of ihe present 
paper. I myself learned to swim in the way 
hero recommended. , 

Swimming would be much better for pale-faoed 
girls (whose chests are all right) than the cold 
bath, with repeated dippings, which is commonly 
prescribed instead. Bathjng, generally, is in- 
jurious to all when digestion is not thoroughly 
completed, during profuse and even free perspi- 
ration, as well as at certain times and seasons, 
and in the grofit heats of a summer’s day. Per- 
sons disposed to spitting of blood, apoplexy, 
and deafness, or wdio arc seized with continued 
shiverings and tightness of the chest after leav- 
ing tJie water, will be wise to abstain ffoni bath- 
ing and swimming. 

Suppose a swimmer deposited in tlie water, 
in the usual well-known swdmming position. To 
advance, he usually first gives the stroke with 
the arms, as if they were a couple of oars, and 
then the stroke by striking with tlie legs. It 
is the latter which causes him the most to pro- 
gress; the former is comparatively ineffectual. 

It affords, however, a space of breathing-time 
(after the stroke) and of rest for the legs, and 
also allows the legs to be drawn into position to 
give the really propulsive stroke. As a proof 
thal it is so, you can swim on your back (when 
your arms should he folded in complete repose) 
nearly, if not quite, as fast as in the reverse 
position. 

A frog is the model for human swimmers. 

He is scarcely a quadruped, either in the w'ater 
or out of it. True, he docs not walk erect ; 
but on land even, lie leaps entirely by the mus- 
cular spring of his hinder legs; and, in the 
water, lie has two legs and feet which propel 
him along, and two arms and hands with winch 
he paddles and plays and also effects a landing. 

This continued exercise of the lower limbs de- 
velops them to more than the proportions of an 
opera dancer’s, and causes the thighs to be lAe 
morsel sought by epicures, for which all the rest 
of the creature is sacrificed. His “header,” or 
pitch into the water, is perfect ; and his diving 
and his swimming under water are exactly what 
ours should be, entirely effected by the action 
of the legs. The hands, closed over the head, 
should act as guard and a cutwater, if 
wo could only acquire his power of holdiug 
breath ! 

First, watoib a good swimmer. Notice esp^ 
cially hou deliberate and leisurely are ail his 
niovements. His strokes are not iiuriied. His 
attitudes are graceful, because they are easy, 
aad (like what^ Taglioni’s dancing was) eon- 
timoust never quite still as a statue, and never 
violent as if running a race. They are the 
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poetry of motion and suspension. For elegance, 
a trapezist’s performance is not to be compared 
to an' accomplished swimmer’s. He does nothing 
by jerks, by fits and starts. There is no thrash- 
ing of the water (except when, on his back, he 
does the steamer, leaking of his legs a sort of 
; paddle-wheel) ; there is no cluteliing at imaginary 
straws, or fighting imaginary enemies. He knows 
' exactly the moment when to press the “slippevy 
liquid and turn its resistance to his own advan- 
tage. He is confident, sure of his own safety, 
and therefore, breathes freely instead of panting 
fast. It iS the learner’s hurry, the drowning 
man’s hurry, which retards the one and destroys 
the other. As soon as the learner can strike 
leisurely and pause between the strokes, he has 
well begun (which is half done) his task of 
learning to swim. 

Secondly, you are in the water (shallow) up 
to the waist. You have entered, if not head 
first, at least at full length, or in a lump, with 
a dash, a dip, or a plunge, so as to immerse your 
whole person at once. If you go in delicately, 
little by little, commencing with the tips of your 
toes, and letting the water creep gradually up 
your legs, you will probably be seized with short 
sudden pantings, making you say “ Ha, ha, 
ha !” with a sort of spasm, and afterwards with 
' headaclie : the whole caused by the blood being 
driven up from the lower extremities to tlie 
chest and head. To obviate tlic latter incoii- • 
venience, in the bathing establisliments of 
Normandy they give you a warm foot-batli as 
soon as you come out of the sea. You .stand 
in this, while wiping yourself dry. The blood is 
coaxed down to the feet, mid headache after 
bathing rendered almost impossible. 'VVhy 
this excellent practice is not more widely ex- 
tended is hard to say, unless because of the 
trouble. 

You are standing in the water, then, facing 
the ladder or the steps by which you will finally 
leave it. 

Lesson I. Grasp with both hands the stave 
of the ladder, which is on a level with, or 
a little below, the surface. Assume the liori- 
zontal swimming position. Get your legs well 
up, the feet nearly or quite to the surface, your 
head well down and a little on one side, so that 
as much as possible of your brain is submerged, 
and your mouth only just out of tlie water. 
The mouth even need not be above the water, 

I except at the intervals of taking breatL Then 
I strike out slowly, to your heart’s content, with 
! both legs at once, in regular strokes, bringing 
them together afterwards, until you are tired. 
Best, and repeat the operation. The grand 
preparation for acquiring the ‘faculty of swim- 
ming consists in daring to keep the head down, 
the legs up, and the whole body horizontal. 
Man walks erect, but he swims prone, prostrate, 
or reclining. 

Lesson ll. Bepeat ilie same, liolding to the 
ladder with one hand only, andveithcr paddling 
witli the hand open and the ^gers closed; or 
giving the arm stroke, with the Jlrm disengaged. 
1 ^' Ho this with each arm alternately. 


Lesson III, Remember that swimming (like 
the performance of tours de force on the piano, 
like brilliant leaps in the hunting- field, Jii5e a 
flight on the trapeze) is one of the things that 
must be done with a dash. You do it, the first 
time you try, because you will to do it. Having, 
done it once, you do it again. Therefore, when 
you no longer fear a horizontal position in the 
water — when you arc convinced that you may 
keep your legs up, your head down, and your 
arms submerged, without danger of i:owning— 
retire a couple of paces from your ladder, and 
resolve to swim, as if you were Leotard launched 
in mid-air. C’est le premier pas qui coute. As 
soon as you cau swmi one yard, the thing is 
done. The distance swum, will increase rapidly 
with practice and the consequent increasing 
confidence of the swimmer. But as swimming, 
like mountain-climbing, calls into action muscles 
which are comjiarativcly little used iu oiir 
ordinary habits, it is only by gradual exercise 
that they can be brought to perlorm long-con- 
tiuucd efforts. 

Swimming is much more beneficial to the 
health as a gymnastic training tliaii a mere cold 
bath, in which no exercise is taken. Swim- 
ming is strong exercise, which, notwithstanding, 
causes no loss by perspiration, since it is taken 
in a medium that is both cool and dense. Such 
loss would be considerable were the same 
exertion made in air, especially in warm air. 
Besides the streugtliemng influence of the re- 
action caused by the application of cold water 
to the skin, swimming increases muscular power, 
and acts on the nervous system as a sedative. 

Of all recorded feats of swimming, unques- 
tionably the most famous is the crossing of the 
Hellespont by Leaiider, Captain Ekenhead, and 
i,” ** 1 ” having been Lord Byron the poet. It 
has been rivalled in several instances. At the 
beginning of the present century, a young Swiss, 
residing at innnensee, used to suim across the 
Lake of Zug at its narrowest breadth nciarly 
every day, to visit his sweetheart, who dwelt at 
\N alcliwyl. He continued his aquatic excursions 
till the close of summer, when he brought home 
liis bride (probably in a boat, and not on his 
back), and enjoyed the sv/ects of matrimony on 
easier terms than lie liad tasted those of court- 
ship. 

Some years since, a Norfolk sailor, ship- 
wrecked, sustained himself in a stormy sea for 
seventeen hours before z’eachiiig the shore. He 
had some small assistance from a piece of plank ; 
but he owed his safety to swimming, floating, 
and power of endurance. The other swim- 
mers just mentioned, were stimulated by pas- 
sion and vanity; his efforts claim our higher 
sympathies, from having been inspired by 
less selfish motive — the love of his wife and 
ciuldren. 

It is worth consideration whether, at swim- 
ming races, prizes should not he offered, not only 
to the quickest swimmer — to liim who performs a 
given distance m the shortest space of time — but 
also to him who performs the greatest distance, 
irrespective of the time occupied in doing 
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with ‘fall liberty to repose by floating, withont 
touching land or aid. A quarter of a mile is a 
goo(j swim ; a furlong is not bad. In cases of 
life and death, power of endurance is mostly 
of greater practical utility than speed. Speed 
may enable you to save another — to reach a 
[frowning man before he sinks; endurance, 

^ presence of mind, and the tenacious quality 
expressed by never say die,” may often prove 
the means of saving yourself. 

Had I a son to teach Jio swim, I would advise 
him to eschew corks, bladders, and the support- 
ing liands of bathing companions under the chin, 
as well as sustaining straps held by the swimming 
master at the end of a pole. All those aids 
inspire false confidence, which fails when the 
support is withdrawn. Such supports have 
even their dangers. Corks, bladders, and straps, 
sometimes slip from under the armpits to the 
waist, or the legs; and the learner drowns, 
unless assisted. There have been swimming 
masters so imbecile as purposely to cause this 
accident to their pupils, for the pleasure of 
helping them out of it. But the grand point 
is to get the learner to trust and depend en- 
tirely on himself. But, surely, half urowning 
them is not the way to inspire beginners with 
confidence. Witli i)egiiincrs, any trick or sur- 
prise — such as pushing each other down, or 
even dashing water unexpectedly in each other’s 
faces — is extremely foolish and untoward. It 
is a thoughtless joke, and may give rise to 
deep-rooted fears, which reason can never over- 
come. 

Ill swimming, cver^ cause of alarm should be 
carefully guarded against. Thus, iu diving, if, 
wlicii eight or ten feet under water, you open 
your eyes and look up, the surface appears much 
nearer than it rcallyds. It is an optical docc]i- 
tiou of which yon arc perfectly aware in your 
cooler moments, when looking dow/t into clear 
water inst cad of out of it. You make the requi- 
site effort to rise, and seem not to rise so quickly 
as you ought. You begin to be flurried and 
frightened ; and as soon as presence of mind is 
gone, danger is imminent. But, being aware of 
the effects of refracted light, you arc not alarmed, 
and all goes well. Now, a person who can 
swim, but who cannot dive, is only an iucom- 
plele swimmer. How often has a thing, or a 
body, to be fetched up from the bottom ! Diving 
is the very best practice for making one’s self 
really at home in the water. If you open your 
eyes while diving, remember to close them just 
before reaching the surface, in order to prevent 
the eyelashes from being drawn between tlie 
eye and the lid. 

Por similar reasons, it is better to learn to 
swim in an open stream than in a swimming- 
math. On the same account, salt water is less 
to be recommended than frcsli ; for if you can 
swim well in the latter, you can swim well in 
any other. Whereas, swimmers who have 
learned to swim iu the sea, are startled to And 
themselves sink so low in a lake or river, 
and the surprise may easily have fatal conse- 
quences. 


Saline waters ara not equally buoyant. Tliat 
of the Dead Sea is parrfcqlarljr so, from holding 
a larj^e quantity of salts in solution. Travellers 
describe the ease with which they float on it as 
something almost ludicrous. See Kinglakc’s 
Eothen. The Mediterranean, less buoyant than 
the Dead Sea, is more so than tlie Atlantic ; 
on certain rocky coasts it is beautifully clear 
and transparent, allowing you to see the coral 
growing, and the crawfish crawling forward or 
dartiing backward at considerable depths. Your 
boat seems to be hovering between two atmo- 
spheres. The Mediterranean is a s^ine tonic, 
blue and bitter. It loses by evaporation, three 
times more water than its rivers pour into it. 
But for the under-currents in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, it would soon become a sea of brine, 
and eventually a plain of salt. 

The Baltic is fresher than the ocean, and 
consequently exerts less floating poumr. High 
up, in the Gulf of Finland, it is frcsli enough to 
serve for drinking, and may be regarded by 
swimmers as river water. As to mineral waters 
and saline pools, they vary, from the hot spring 
at Ddx (so nth of France), which is simply with- 
out any decided taste, but “not agreeable to 
drink,” and is used by the inhabitants for house- 
hold purposes, to the salinas of South America, 
which arc saturated brine. A spring or pond of 
mineral oil would be a dangfirous place to at- 
tempt to swim in, were such a whim to cross 
any bather’s brain. As to a bath of mercury, 
it would be next to impossible to gel covered 
by the fluid. 

If, u hen swimming in stagnant water, you 
happen to get entangled among weeds, it is of 
no use attempting to extricate yourself by main 
strength. That would make matters worse. 
Stop short at once. First take a full inspiration, 
and then disengage your arms witliout raising 
them above the water. Paddling with one 
hand, you then with the other remove the weeds 
from around your neck, and then, gently and 
one by one, those twisted round your legs and 
thighs. That done, the best way of getting 
out of the mess is to turn round, keeping your 
legs together, straight and motionless, and 
])tmdle away with your hands only, swimming 
dog- wise. 

But, the most deadly foe of swimmers (where 
there are no sharks) is cramp. I myselt, once 
a decent swimmer, rarely venture out of my 
depth : being subject to cramp in the legs in 
bed, especially after much walking exercise. I 
never had cramp in the water, and don’t know 
what I should do if I had.^ Varying the posi- 
tion and attitude in swimming tends to dimmish 
the chance of cramp. In bed, if you can once 
get your heel down and your toes up, cramp in 
the calf of the leg is mastered. For instance, 
one can conceive a sort of stirrup passing under 
the toes; by •pulling that, and so getting the 
heel down, a flight attack of cramp might be 
made to pass. iBut cramp-1 hreatened subjects 
had^ bettor kfiep to shallow waters. It is a 
ciiVious affection, whose coming on no known 
medical precaution can prevent. It is a result 


o/ ilw separate vitality of the muscles, indepen- 
dent of the i^neral life of* the individual : as 
ervmced bj tiie oonviilsire motions of sJaugb- 
tered animals, and the Switching of the limbs in 
persons fast asleep. 

ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

mm CAIRO TO ItEMPHIS. 

**WTtRRR*& my dorgP” exclaimed leremiah, 
in a voice which llosa Matilda would have said 
was tremulous with emotion, but which was 
really just a lit tle scared. “ "Whereas my dorg F 
Muster ! Muster !** 

The dog came bounding to his master, who 
was very glad to see him safe, for a cannon-ball 
had just gone teaiing through the Jacob Swan, 
clearing the heads of those seated in the saloon, 
ajid carrying away a music-box that had been 
])erchedon the top of a tall glass jar to increase 
the sweetness of its tones. 

The passengers hud been warned that we 
should probably be beset by vagabond artillery 
on our passage down the Mississippi, and wc 
had voluntarily taken the risk rather than be 
detained in the mud, malaria, and miserable 
camp infection, of Cairo. We might as well go 
to-day as to-morrow, or next month. The 
guerillas would not be abated while the war 
raged. All our passengers were urged by mo- 
tives sufiiciently strong to make us dare this des- 
perate game of hazard, which might end in death. 
One lady was retuniiug to New Orleans to her 
hiisbanci, and children, and a desolated home, 
with three daughters whom she had just taken 
from a Noi’ihern school. A delicate and beau- 
liful young wife, in that interesting condition 
tlmt Americans only s]ieak of in tlic strictest 
confidence, was going to her husband, who was in 
New Orleans, a contractor for the Pederal army, 
a speculator, or something else us lucrative and 
as infamous. The young wife only knew that all 
the luxury and comfort that money could buy 
awaited her if she got through safely. Some of 
our passengers were going South to speculate as 
a business, and to spoil still further a land and a 
people already robbed and spoiled. Most of the 
people huddled together like frightened sheep 
on the advent of the cannon-ball The lady 
with the three daughters stood ajiart with her 
charge. She was very pale, but she held her 
frightened youngest, a girl of twelve years, 
firmly, and soothed the eldest, who was ucr- j 
vousiy weeping. The tliird was calm and pale, 
like her mother. j 

Let us go on the hurricane-dcck,’’ said Jere- 1 
miah; "we have taken their range. For my 
part, I want to be above such visitors.” He 
looked about as if seeking some oue. There 
was a little heap of black sdk in a corner, sur- 
mounted by a wet face, tangled curls, and a 
white pocket-handkerchief in qonstant use. 
"Mrs. Seaton,” said Jeremiah, with a kind of 
tender reverence in his voice and manner, " will 
you try to go up with us F I \Ull lend you my 
arm, and Mr. Hartley, I think jj'ou will takuu a 
cushion, sir.” t 


I This was a sort of respectful command, which 

I I appreciated in America, and I proceeded to 
obey with cheerful alacrity. "Mrs. Livingston, 
you and the girls had better come, J am “sure 
we shall be safer above.” He raised his voice, 
and said to the crowd of scared passengers, "1 
am going to tiie hurricane-deck. 1 think it is 
the safest place, but I don’t advise anybody to ' 
go. I would not take advice from king, or 
president, or anybody else, unless I was mighty 
sure he knew better than I.” He tenderly 
passed the small balloon of black silk up the 
stairs, and I dutifully carried the cushion. This, 
with the aid of a sliawl like a railway rug, made 

a sofa for the fright.eiied little lady. Mrs. Living- 
ston and her daughters grouped near us. " Put 
up your parasols,” said 0 eremiah. " There never 
yet was a Southerner who could shoot at a petti- 
coat or a parasol. I think wc are as safe as a 
thief in a mill, up here.” 

" My bird !” gasped the little lady. " He 
hangs over the cenire table in the saloon.” 

“Pll bring your bird,” said Jeremiah, cheer- 
fully, It was only risking his life; that was 
all. As he rose to go, a puff of smoke was seen 
upon the bank opposite, an ominous stillness 
brooded over us for a moment, and then auol her 
cannon-ball crashed through the boat below. 
Very soon a black face appeared at the head of 
the stairs, and the coloured cook came to us. 

‘^Any harm done?” asked Jeremiah, collaring 
his dog with energy. 

" O, Massa Grierson ! Massa Grierson !” 

" What is it, Hannibal ? Can’t you get it 
out ? Have you swallowed your news ?” 

" O, Massa Grierson ! Ole Pete done dead; 
top his head done gone, right clean off wdd dc 
ball.” 

" Anything else F” 

"’naiy bird done gone; cagenall done gone. 
O, Massa Grici’son !” 

“Anylhing else, Hannibal?” 

"Ain’t that nnfT, Massa Grierson?” 

" What arc you going to do about it, Han- 
nibal ?” 

" Cap’n Jones says I’m to stay up here. T)e 
rest won’t come. I)ey say wc all done dead 
nex time if we stay in sight de guns.” 

"You’d better stay here, Hannibal, if you 
don’t w'ant to be done dead. Here, you Muster, 
don’t you wander off.” 

The dog returned, and laid himself at his 
master’s feet. Our scats were filled with the 
better class of passengers ; the more ignorant 
stayed below, thinking we were in greater 
danger, because wc could be seen from the 
shore. But Jeremiah remarked, "We have 
their range. Besides, they don’t want to 
shoot US; they only want to sink the Jacob 
Swan. They don’t locate on low banks, and on, 
the blufis they have to point their pieces down,’ 
or the elevation would send tlie shot clean over 
us. They know their business, and so do I. 
We have got their range, and we may go on our 
way rejoicing. There’s low banks now for a 
good stretch; at any rate till we get near 
enough to Memphis to make them skeery. I’ll 
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bet a Imt we shall be let alone, like we was in stances. Slic was dressed too well, and wore 
the state prison, till we get to Memphis." too much jewcIJerf, * Tjiis I afterwards found 
The passengers about us seemed to share in was not lier fault. She was made to play 
Jerhmiali’s confidence. They were relaxing the her part in attracting ‘her husband’s victims, 
tension of fear. The ladies began to speSk to The coquetry of her apfiearanbe did not corre- 
cach other. Two groups of men were playing spond with the expression of her face. Tlicrc 


-rcards ; a Yankee was whittling, chewing tobacco 
as if for a wager, and spitting spiteful I jr. Mrs. 
Livingston and her daughters were sitting with 
their arms around each other, near Mrs. Seaton 
with her limp curls and tear-wet pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Muster and 1 kept near Jeremiah, 
who considered himself somewhat like the father 
of a family in difficulties. I never was in love 
with the mighty muddy Mississippi,” said he. 
“ I had my small amusements on the river before 
the war, and Muster had his. He saved a poor 
fellow from drowning just about here, three 
year ago, just about now. I believe he re- 
members it as well as 1 do. Muster, show us 
how you held the man above water.” He 
knotted his handkerchief about a cane, and 
threw it down. The dog seized tlie knot in his 
teeth and gravely supported the cane. That’s 
just the way he held tlie man’s head above water 
by the knot of his cravat. He swam down stream, 
and met the boat, and when we took the poor 
fellow aboard. Muster was as glad as a Christian. 
Poor Greene, he’ll remember you. Muster, till 
lie goes to kingdom come, and, for aught I 
know, i^rterward. I must tell you about it. 
We were going to New Orlccns, and at Cairo 
wc took' aboard a party that 1 was not happy to 
see, not a bit of it. 1 don’t like snags walking 
about on two legs. The party consisted of a man 
about thirty or tliiriy-llve years old, with his wife 
and a young baliy, and his mother. The young 
man was u hat i call a hard character, lie wore 
a grey coat and pants, and purjile velvet vest, 
wilJi a massive gold, or it might be gold plated, 
chain across the breast. liis long black hair 
was curled and sliiny, and smelt like a barber’s 
shoj). ilc liad a red flufly face, and his eyes 
were black and wicked. He had been what 
many pco]>le call good-looking — good, 1 do not 
think lie could have been with such a mother. 
She was a tall and stately woman— quite as tall 
as her son, and about half a century-old. She 
wore a false front, and her forehead was shaved 
to make it look more expansive and intellectual. 
I can’t answer for her age very accurately, for 
she was made up altogether in the most elaborate 
fashion, and was dressed, even on the steam- 
boat, ill the richest moire antique aud the 
costliest lace. There is not a sin of the civilised 
world that was not wriiteu on that woman’s face. 
I have seen a great many women, with little 
enough that was womanly about them, but I 
never saw one who seemed to me so bud as this 
‘'gambler’s mother, 

“ The fact is, it was a party of gamblers. 
The ])oor little wife was a trained stool-pigeon, 
and even the pretty little baby was dressed to at- 
tract attention and lead to acquaintance. The 
wife Was very pretty, but struck mo as a strange 
compound, She seemed loving and gentle, as 1 
dare say she might have been in other circum - 1 


was a sad look in it that made me pity lier. 
They had come from Canada, they said, and 
were going to New Orleens. X kept my eyes on 
them; and* so, I found, did the experienced 
chambermaid, who bad been on the river too 
long not to know such customers at first sight. 

** Among our fellow-passongcrs was a gentle- 
man who called himself Mr. Browne, who seemed 
to me to be either an actor travelling incog., 
or a gentleman who intended to adopt the dra- 
matic profession. We got acquainted over a 
sherry cobbler, became intimato with our noses 
in our iw-o first mint juleps, and when we had 
a little private party in our corner, he amused us 
by iinilating those on board, or others wc hap- 
pened io know, very cleverly. Among the rest, 
he took off the rouc-lookiug gambler, Hodden, 
as he called himself, and the stately mother. H o 
had made up his mind about them prdlty much 
as I had made up mipe. 

“Among the oilier occiipauts of the great 
cabin, where society gets about as well mingled as 
you ever find it in this world, was a young man, 
a Mr. John Greene, a master carpenter from Chi- 
cago, goin^to Memphis. He was simple, honest, 
and as veraant as his name. He got acquainted 
with everybody, and told of his means, inten- 
tions, and prospects, as if he thought everybody 
as innocent as himself. 

Hodden made a set at Greene as soon as he 
heard that he had money, but not by making 
the first advances. The old lady talked with 
him in the most motherly way about his home, 
his prospects, and sweetliearts. The young 
wife, who seemed at times to scorn everything 
about her, smiled on him sweetly, and gave him 
lier baby to hold. WTiocvcr she may have feared 
or hated, she loved the baby. It was, L believe, 
the bond that held her to the gambler and Ids 
mother, and made her do their infernal bidding. 
But for the baby, she miglit have jumped into 
the river to escape u tyranny that liour by hour 
became more apparent to me, as I watched tlie 
drama playing before me, 

“Hodden, of course, had made up his mind to 
plunder the young carpenter, and it liad to be 
done belbre wc got to Memphis. They had 
played in a little family parly at whist and 
euchre for candies and sherry cobblers, or cham- 
pagne. G reeuc generally won, aud was confident 
in his luck, and a little proud of his skill. He 
was fascinated also witli the pretty woman, who 
could wind him* round licr fingers. Then ho 
tried his hand with Hodden alone, and won liiirty 
dollars, as he boasted to Browne, at hall a dollar 
a game. It was of no use to advise him. He 
was as coucejjjed as he was honest. Like many 
very green pcmins, he believed himself au ex- 
cellent judge 01 cliaraoter, aud as sharp as a 
ni’'edlo. , 

Tho niglit Before we were to reach Memphis 
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Roddea and Greene were playing, and Greene 
Was flashed with his .luck*and drinking more 
than usual. Browne watched them till he was 
tired, and turned in at about eleven o’clock. 
Then Rodden and Greene drank more, or 
stronger drinks than usual, and they played for 
higher stakes. It was the old story— infatua- 
tion, madness, and, of course, the loss of the 
last dollar Greene had in the world. Then came 
another insanity, worse than that of the drunkard 
and the gambler— the insanity of despair. In- 
stead of going to his berth, he ascended to the 
hurricane-dcck. Then he took off his coat and 
vest, and wrote on a scrap of paper with a 
pencil this just legible note : 

“ * To THE Cattain of THIS EoAT. Roddcnhas 
robbed me when I was drunk, of tlirec tliousand 
dollars, all 1 have in the world. I am going to 
drown myself. Please thank Mr. Browne for 
me, and tell him 1 am sorry I did not hear to 
him. 

‘John Gkeene.’ 

‘‘ Tin.s* paper he pinned to his vest, and tlien 
quietly jumped into the river ; but he was not 
born to be drowned — not that time, luiy way. 
Til ere was a cry from the watch on deck, of a 
man overboard. I sprang out of my state-room 
with Muster. ‘ Save him, Muster !* said 1. 
The dorg didn’t need another invitation, and he 
caught him and held him u}), just as he showed 
you, until the steamer’s boat picked them botJi 
up, and brought them on board again. The 
captain came down on Kodden, but Hodden drew 
a bowie-knife and showed fight. The boat had 
touched at Memphis, and before anything could 
be done he broke away and was clear. His 
mother, elegant and imperturbable as ever, had 
their baggage taken ashore, and wc were soon on 
our way, like the river, and life, and all that sort 
of thing, and 1 forgot all about the adventure. 
One can’t remember everything, as the man said 
when be went to the woods to chop and forgot 
his axe. 1 got through with my business at Kew 
Orleens. It was a city then^ full of wealth and 
beauty, lying, a purple grape, in the sun, full of 
luscious pulp and sweetness. Well, it is just 
like a grape skin now, sucked and thrown under 
foot to bo trodden on; but we’ll adjourn that 
subject. 

“ On tbc fifth of May I left New Orleens to 
return North. I went on board that palace of 
a boat, Black Hawk, and almost the first person 
1 saw was Hodden’s mother. There she was, 
with the same stately presence, tlie same shaven 
forehead, and false front, the same rich l.nce 
and rnoirc antique : to which jvere now added 
flashing jewels ; and there was the pretty little 
w^oman, witii her baby, now about a year old, 
and both dressed in the same showy manner ; and 
presently I saw the hard-faced gambler, Rodden. 
The young mother and her babjs- looked pale 
and ill ; tlic old mother and lierpiopeful looked 
flushed and eager for prey. I paid so muph 
attention to those people, and ibought so much 
of what they had probably been doing all winter 


in New Orleens, that I rather neglected the 
other passengers; but Ihe day after we started 
I observed a particularly green-looking^ in- 
dividual, with light flaxen hair, an awkward 
slouched hat, blue Iromespun pantaloons, and a 
butternut-coloured coat, which seemed to mo 
both homespun and home made; he had old 
yarn gloves on, which lie never removed, except 
to put on some old leather or kid ones. 1 
watched the gambler, for it had somehow 
transpired that this gawky homespun individual 
liad been to New Orleens with a considerable 
cargo of bacon and cheese. I thought of poor 
Greene and his three thousand dollars. One day 
I saw Hodden and the stranger — ‘ Ike,’ so lie 
called himsclt— together, 

“ ‘ No matter about my name, mister,’ said 
he, ‘ call me Ike ; I’ll answer to that, till the 
cows come home. You can’t come it over me 
calling me mi.stcr. How do 1 know but you 
are one of them fellows that plays poker, and 
alius wins ?’ 

“‘I never played but three games of poker 
in my life,’ said Hodden, ‘ but I’ll play euchre 
with yon for the drinks.’ 

“ ‘ No you (hu^f. Look o’ here, mister,’ said 
he, pulling down Uic lower eyelash, ‘do you see 
anytlii ng green there ^ 

“‘1 see tliat you htivc cut your cyc-tccth,* 
said Rodden. ‘ 1 wouldn’t, undertake to cheat 
you, if cheating was my trade, whicji, I am 
happy to say, it is not ’ 

“ ‘ You don’t say ! (Jood-lookin’, but yc can’t 
come in. I shan’t play for the drinks, nor for 
notlim’ else. I promised Busy, when 1 conic 
away, that I wouldn’t ticb a kaivd, the hull lime 
I was off ; an’ no more 1 won’t. You see, five 
thousand dollars’ worth of bacon and ehoese 
wouldn’t be no shakes at all to one o’ thorn 
fellers that plays poker.’ 

“ ‘ That’s so,’ said Rodden. ‘You arc a isc.’ 

“‘Yes, an’ that ain’t the hull on’t, for my 
money’s in the cap’n’s safe, and, what’s more*, 
it’ll stay there till half an hour afore 1 laud.’ 

“ ‘ At i'’ said Hodden, suggestively. 

“ ‘ At — yes, ai ; but whci e at is, you’ll liavc to 
find out, for I told Busy I’d keep dark as a 
woodchuck’s hole, and not talk to nobody mor’n 
was radly necessary. As to you, 1 woulii’t 
mind tilling you, for I took to you at wonst. 
You arc smart, but you can’t keep a hotel, or 
you wouldn’t come at me about kairds. You 
might have known 1 wouldn’t play, by the looks 
of me.’ 

“ Kodden was persevering ; the man in home- 
spun was firm. The young wife seemed more 
ill, terrified, and miserable, every hour; the 
old mother more hard, proud, and imjierious. 
Blie would take the baby, keep it from its mo- 
ther, and 1 believe pinch it, simply to torture 
the poor woman. Hodden never interfered to 
irotect her. "What a life that poor thing was 
ending, and uhat a fate for Iier cliild! One 
evening 1 heard Hodden talking to the gawky 
man about play. 

“ ‘ Look 0 * here now,’ said the latter, ‘ ef you 
ever say kairds to me agiu. I’ll pitch into ye. 1 
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am a man o* my word, specially when my word^a 
given to Susy. But L have got a pocket full of 
dice, and they ain’t loaded dice nutlier. Ef 
you want to play enougli to bet something 
handsome agin my tcrbacker box. Til play with 
you.* 

drew out a very ancient silver box, of 
11^ about five dollars* weight, and laid it on the 
table. liodden sat down to business, with a 
gleam ill his dark eye that meant mischief. He 
won it — tlioii lost it. It was lost and won 
several times, but rested at last in the pocket of 
the countryman. 

‘“Smart tel low, but you can’t keep a hotel, 
nor will my terbacker-box,* said he. 

“The next day they jdayed again, and he 
lost his box, and w'atch, and thirty dollars ; but 
next time he won again, and so surprisingly, 
that tlic gambler lost pretty nearly all he had to 
lose, and tlien the countryman refused to play 
any longer. 

‘ Not to-night, anyhow,* said he. ‘I might 
be willing to play td-morrow, but I want to 
sleep witii my jiockets full one night. I alius 
put iny own money in the cap’n’s safe, but 1*11 
keep this ere that was yourn, in my berth to- 
night to sicc]) on, Just for luck.* 

“ ‘That foolish IcHow will he robbed to-night,’ 
I said to myself, ‘ and maybe murdered.* I had 
such a presentiment of mischief, tliat I could 
not go to sleep, and at midnight, when 1 heard 
hinrgo to bed, I knocked at his state-room 
door, and said, ‘ Will you allow me to speak to 
you ?* 

“ ‘ I know what you’re gontcr say ?* said he, 
‘but never you lay awake on wy account. 1 
ain’t a baby, and I know what that Hodden is 
gontcr do, as w'cli as you do. But he’s a barkin’ 
U]) the wTong tree. Look o’ licie, mister,’ said 
he, and ho drew out a tremendous bowie-knife 
from the back of Ins neck, and showed me under 
his pillow a six-shooter. ‘ 1 reckon these ere 
will do his business, if lie comes arter me and 
my wnuiins.’ 

“licit tlui man, reassured, and returned to my 
berth, Imt not to sleep. The boat went snorting 
and roaring on her way up the gloomy river. 
It was a higli flood, and if any accident hap- 
pened to the boat, there was a poor chance for 
the passengers. More than once we had steamed 
past the floating corpses from burnt or exploded 
steamers. As 1 lay thinking of all this, 1 heard 
a step. The countryman slept wdlli his door 
open. He would ‘ choke to death at onct,’ he 
said, if he didn’t get the air. People brought 
up in log-houses ai-e apt to feel so. I 
sprung to my feet, and crept towards his state- 
room. The door was shut. There was the 
sudden explosion of a pistol, follow’ed by a 
fierce cry. I opened the door. Kodden had 
fallen on the floor, but he sprang to his feet, with 
a cut across his hand, aud one of his cars shot 
off. He dashed out of the door as the country- 
man exclaimed ; 

“ ‘ That varmint !* 

“ ‘ Are you hurt ?’ 

“ ‘Not a bit of it.’ He had a slighj cut on j 


his hand, however. Holden had scarcely left 
the state-room when he was grappled by tlie 
ppicr, who, like myself, had been watching him. 
Tlie porter had seen the brief conflict, which he 
had not time to prevent. The rascal struggled 
hard, but he was soon disanned; bound securely, 
and locked up in a state-room. His loss of 
blood helped, perhaps, to conquer him. ’ I asked 
a lady, who h^ come from her state-room in a 
dressing-gown to indulge her natural curiosity, 
to go to the poor wife and tell her the sad truth, 
that her husband was wounded and a felon. 

“ ‘ Oh, wliat have I not suffered with him and 
Aer!* said she, wringing her little hands. ‘If I 
could but return to my once happy home !’ 

“ * And why can you not ?* asked the lady. 
It was the old, old story. She had run away 
from home and married a showy scamp without 
the consent of lier parents. Tlie captain, the 
countryman, and 1, went aside to consult as to 
what was to be done. 

“‘Wait a minute,’ said the countryman; and 
he went bito his state-room, and next instant 
came out in a dressing-gown, another luid a 
natural head of hair, and without the ever- 
lasting old gloves. It was my acquaintance Mr. 
Browne, aud a capital actor too. 

“ ‘I determined to serve out iliat fellow if I 
ever had a chance to do so,* said he, ‘ when he 
robbed that poor carpenter, and drove him crazy, 
lie got cured of that by a small dose of water- 
cure in the Mississippi, and the help of Muster. 
I shall hunt him up, and give him back his 
money.’ 

“ Muster wagged liis tail, as if he remembered 
all about it, and approved of returning the cash. 

“The poor little wife decided to return home. 
The mother, deprived of her son, did not attempt 
to keep her ill-used daughter-in-law. 

“ VViien Kodden found that he was to be 
taken to the jail at Maysville, ho seat for his 
wife. ‘It’s all up with me for the present,’ 
said he. ‘ They have got me foul. You had 
better go lioine, Lib, and slay with the old 
folks, aud behave yourself. Mother is no fit 
company for you, unless 1 am about.’ 

“ The little wife answered only with her sobs. 
She held the baby for his father to kiss him, 
but she did not offer him her own lips or cheek. 
He was her tyrant no longer. She had found 
Ix’iends. She would escape. We took her to 
her paternal homo on the Ohio, and saw her 
kindly received by a worthy father and loving 
mother. Mr. Browne went with me, and left a 
thousand dollars of the sum he had won from 
Kodden, in her father’s hands. 

“Kodden was tried for a murderous assault 
with intent to rob, and sent to the penitentiary 
for twenty-five years. He will be sixty when he 
has served out his time. The mother tried hard 
to save him, aud may get liim pardoned after a 
while. The little wife he 


ecame an exemplary and 

happy mother. S 

“ 1 don’t keep up acquaintance with all the 
world g^id his wife, because J can’t ; but I keep 
track of Mr. Browne, and when he is acting in 
England — with another name that I w'on’t men- 




tiQU-^anxl I’m ia Amerioa, I feel lonesome, 
that’s a fact.” ^ 

As Jercmiali finished his story, we came near 
to Memphis,-, and all landed, and sound, 
from the Jacob Swan. 


THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 

It is « fair tradition, one of old, 

That, at the Gate of Heaven called Beautifali 
The souls of those to whom we ministered 
On Earth, shall greet ns as we enter in 
"Vnih grateful records of those lowly deeds . 

Of Christian charity, wherewith frail man. 

Proffers his humble* loan unto his Lord. 

May we not so believe, since He hath said 
That, inasmuch as it was done to one 
Of those his little ones, *twaa done to him ? 

Oh, think if this he true, how many eyes 
Whose weeping thou hast stilled, shall glisten there, 
How many hearts whose burthen thou hast shared, 
And heavy feet whose steps were turned by thee, 
Back *to their homes elastic through the joy 
Of new' found hope, and sympathy, and love, 

Shall -welcome thee within the Gates of Bliss, 

The Golden City of Jerusalem ! 


THEIdOIIPS of COMMISSIONAIEES. 

Thobotjgti trustworthiness is as the soul of 
honour. It is something to have fought and 
bled for one’s countiy by sea or land, and to 
Lave retired with wounds upon a good name and 
a pension. But many a brave soldier invalided 
upon a pension that is not a livelihood has found 
it more desirable than possible to make the 
crown a pound. Now, however, there is one 
thing, at any rate, that he may do to that end. 
The invalided soldier and sailor may be proud to 
enter a well-discipliued corps tliat earns for the 
wearer of its uniform the confidence of strangers, 
and enables him to live by his honour in a call- 
ing that depends for its very existence upon the 
t hist worthiness of those who follow it. Any 
corps organised for tlie service of the public 
upon such terms is one of which the invalided 
soldier may make it a really noble object of am- 
bition to uphold the good name himself, and to 
keep the more thoughtless of his comrades from 
abusing it. 

There is now firmly established such a corps 
of trusty pensioners ready to be useful in many 
ways to the people of London and some other 
of our great cities, but especially of Lon- 
don, in the Corps of Goipmissiouaircs. It w'as 
established about five years ago by Captain Ed- 
ward Walter, wdio saw — in the creation of such 
a body of industrious volunteers pledging them- 
selves to the necessary stricinbss of discipline — a 
way of giving honourable cny{)loymeut to the in- 
valided soldiers and sailor4w'ho deserve well of 
their country, but with the best will in wrorld 
to earn their bread, find it very difficult to earn 
anything beyond the scanty pension to which 


they have become entitled by wounds and good 
service. 

There is continual want, all over town, of a 
direct and safe hand by w^hich to secure the 
unmediate transmission of messages, letters, 
parcels ; want, in short, of a ready and complete 
supplement to the postal service in which auty- 
thing can be done that lies within the power of 
a prom})t, intelligent, and faithful messenger. 
The disabled soldier cannot stand with his 
medals on his breast at the street comer as an 
isolated applicant for trust of this sort. To do 
that, he must beg by word of mouth or by 
placard, for the public confidence in himself as 
a poor and unknown! speculator, so taking a 
degrading road to an extremely doubtful end. 
But, let the trustworthy men be banded together 
in a corps as well disciplined as any in her Ma- 
jesty’s service, let the discipline fisked for by 
these men on their own behalf be notoriously 
such, aiid so firmly maintained that want of in- 
tegrity in any one entails certain dismissal, and 
the nnifomi of sucli a corps will be the dress of 
gentlemen, though worn only by men who have 
seen active service in positions technically below 
the grade of the commissioned officer. The 
dress wdlJ be the badge even of more wealth than 
that which clothed Dives in purple and fine 
linen: 

For ’tis the mind that m.akes the body rich ; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour peereth through the meanest habit. 

Give the corps a distinctive name as the Corps 
of Commissionaires, military organisation under 
a clear mling head, and an easily known uniform, 
which is not a “mean habit” for honour to 
peerthrougli, and each Commissionaire may take 
ids daily post in the way of business with the 
credit of the entire corps placed to his account. 
This uniform tells not only what his business is, 
but that he may be trusted in il, and the life that 
was committed to forced idleness and poverty 
becomes honourably useful, and is saved from 
the pinch of want. 

Captain Waller having hit upon this raelliod 
oF befriending the old soldier, not only sug- 
gested it, but carried it out by his own personal 
energy. He began with seven men. By steady 
increase from year to year, that number Las 
already grown to two hundred and sixty-four. 
Twenty of these arc in out-quarters ; one hun- 
dred and twenty are in permanent situations, ex- 
clusively employed in great houses of business, 
or wherever else there may be continual need of 
a reliable messenger. Of the Commissionaires 
stationed conveniently at various points in the 
streets of London, there are fifty in the east 
central, and forty-nine in the west central dis- 
tricts; while there are twenty at the head- 
quarters down Exchange-court, in the Strand, 
ready for immediate service fz’om that station, or 
for temporary su]jp]y of any post from which the 
Commissionaire who attends it has been sent on 
a duty that will keep him more than four hours 


absent.. The staff was increased by tliirty men 
in the Exhibition year, and is at all times ready 
to grow to the extent warranted by the require- 
ments «of the public. Clever Commissionaires 
are always on the loolt-out for a new post, and 
the man who finds a new post, keeps it for six 
months, and proves it to have been well chosen, 
gets a gratuity of ten sliillings out of the funds 
of the corps, A good post is one that yields an 
average of from three shillings to three-und-six- 
pence a day; three-and-sixpeiice a day represents 
the highest average earning of the Commis- 
sionaire, in addition to liis pension from the 
country, and to this scale the charge of a guinea 
a week for the permanent attachment of a Com- 
missionaire to any house or institution is ad- 
justed. 

TJie great post is of course the Boyal Exchange, j 
which finds full duty for onc-and-twenty members 
of the corps, besides half a dozen or more 
coimterfeiis, these being old members discharged 
for dishonesty, or others, w’ho imitate as closely 
as tliey safely can the uniform of the corps, but 
are always to be distinguished from the honest 
men by being unable to give their employers the 
right ticket. This ticket, for the protection of 
the corps as well as for his own security, every 
employer of a Commissionaire should take on 
giv ing him any commission. It f unushes the.mean^ 
of identifying the Commissionaire at his head- 
quarters in case of neglect or imposition, and as 
it lias upon it the badge of the corps and the 
signature, “ Charles Handford, Sergeant, Corps 
of Commissionaires,” the man who is not really a 
member of the corps is unable to give it. Again, 
on Ibe back of the Commissionaire’s ticket is 
printed the tariff of charges ; and overcharge is, 
by the rules of the corps, a breach of discipline 
imnislied for the first offence by a fine of double 
the amount, the fine being made payable to the 
person overcharged, with a request that he 
will send it as a donation to King’s College 
Hospital— that being the hospital which under- 
takes the medical care of the corps. The 
second offence, if wilful, is punished by imme- 
diate dismissal. Again, the holder of the printed 
ticket, and he only, holds the guarantee of the 
corps for the safety of property up to the value 
of ten pounds, or up to twenty pounds where a 
Commissionaire wearing chevrons has been em- 
ployed. 

The average rate of earnings shows that the tariff 
cannot be lower than it is ; and it is low enough 
to justify a constantly increasing habit among 
the public of employing the Commissionaires. 
Among the pensioners in the corps was an old 
"VVatcrloo soldier, who lately died, and was ready 
with the rest to walk with a message or a parcel 
his half mile for twopence, or his mile for three- 
pence, or to be paiil for his trusty service at the 
voic of sixpence an hour, with a condition that, 
if no fare was paid for him by boat, rail, or 
omnibus, two miles and a half an hour should be 
his slowest pace. In carrying large parcels, a 
penny a mile is charged for every seven pounds 


over a stone. That Waterloo man had a right to 
take his ease in Chelsea iHospilal, where ho 
would have cost the countiy fifty pounds a year; 
but h0 preferred earning the fifty pounds, by 
thus giving valuable labour for it. There is an 
old ^^ier now in this corps who wears seven 
medals. There is another who has been wounded 
in the head, has lost an ear, has had his left arm 
removed at the socket, and is wounded in the 
right hand, yet, thanks to this corps, he is not 
disabled from living by his , industry. The 
youngest man in the corps is a pensioner of one- 
and-twenty, who has been shot through the neck, 
and invalided upon a shilling a day ; the oldest is 
of more than threescore, a one-tmiied Commis- 
sionaire who stands at the Post-office. Of the 
two hundred and sixty-four men now in the 
corps, forty are sailors. It is open also to mem- 
bers of the police force who have been wounded 
ill the performance of their duty, but at present 
it contains none but those who have been soldiers 
or sailors. 

Such is the general character of a corps which 
owes its existence not only to the first’ sug- 
gestion, but also to the continued active support 
and superintendence of its founder. The seven 
men who were the first members of the corps 
when it was founded, in February, eighteen ’fifty- 
nine, could be managed with an occasional hour’s 
supervision. As the corps grew, the resolve to 
establish it firmly by strict individual attention 
to its interests led to a regular demand for the 
voluntary and gratuitous expenditure of at least 
eight hours* daily labour. From the founder, 
also, and his personal friends, the corps received 
loans amounting to about a thousand pounds for 
the furniture of barracks, establishment of the 
baud of Commissionaires— which nmy now be 
heard playing of evenings before sunset in the 
Cambridge enclosure of St. James’s Park (and 
tlirougb which, with help of a school, sons of 
Commissionaires are trained for band service in 
the army)— for adjutant’s salary, and oilier 
charges. It is now time for the public to secure 
permanence to an institution of proved value to 
itself, and to a body of men peculiarly deserving of 
its favours. The thousand pounds that have been 
lent, the founder and his friends put out of consi- 
deration ; and the corps of Commissionaires, out 
of debt, requires only a permanent organisation. 
Of that we will speak presently. Let us first 
give a few more exact details of the organisation 
to which only assured permanence is w^anting. 

No man can be a Commissionaire unless he 
has served in the Army, Navy, Militia, or Police, 
and earned a pension. His character must bear 
the strictest e.xaminatIon, Preference is given 
to men who have been severely wounded when 
on duty. Soldiers of good characccr but broken 
health, whose temporary pensions have expired, 
may be Conimissioumres if they deposit twenly- 
five pounds in the ^vings-bank of the corps, 
which money will be liable to forfeiture in case 
of dishonesty proved against them in a court of 
justice. Commissionaires whose pensions expire 
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after they have joined, do jlot remain in the corps 
unless they have hfeen promoted to the first 
class. There are two classes, and every man on 
his -appointment is placed in tlie second, where 
he must remain at least three months. If found 
smart and intelligent, punctual in payments, and 
for three months have no serious breakage of 
rule charged against him, the second-cl^ man 
is promoted to the first class, his* remaining in it 
being dependent on continued merit. By twelve 
months* good service in the first class, the Com- 
missionaire earns the good-conduct badge, and 
only the men who have made their way to the 
good-conduct badge get the good posts, or are 
recommended to permanent situations.. After 
twelve months’ possession of the first good-con- 
duct badge, a second bar is earned if the Com- 
missionaii-e has laid by five pounds in the savings- 
bank ; and upon like conditions more bars may 
be added afterwards. 

No man enters the Corps of Commissionaires 
otherwise than at his own particular request 
after.8igning a form of agreement, together with 
the rules and regulations, and paying one pound 
as guarantee, which is forfeited in case of dis- 
missal from the corps, but returned in case of 
resignation, after any sum that he may owe to 
the corps has been deducted. To his voluntary 
pledge the Commissionaire is very strictly held ; 
for, upon tliis, depends the public confidence, ' 
which is his bread in his new calling. Provision 
is made for sti-ict and just eufoi'ccment of the 
regulations. The men arc soldiers trained to 
discipline, of which they might not always have 
seen the use ; as Commissionaires, they cannot 
fail to sec that upon the credit of the corps, and 
the known strictness of its discipline, depends 
the value of the uniform of the Commissionaire 
as passport to a kind of employment that involves 
much trust, and is the more honourable in being 
trust from strangers who are content to know 
him by his company, his uniform, and his cre- 
dentials. 

To each man his post is assigned. He attends 
morning parade at half-past eight on summer 
mornings, and at nine in winter, reporting him- 
self in a book kept for the purpose at someplace 
that may be used as the dejiot of his station, 
takes his stand, trim and soldicr-like, at his ap- 
pointed place. He must be clean and neat. There 
is a fine of threepence for appearing at parade un- 
shaven, long-haired, or with clothes out of repair. 
He must wear his hair according to the custom 
of lier Majesty’s service, but is advised to grow 
a beard and moustache. He is not to lounge at 
his post, nor to quit it,w unless employed, nor 
to converse with persons of discreditable ap- 
pearance. He is not to smoke in the streets; 
the fine for so doing being a shilling. He is 
not to enter a public-house during the hours 
of duty. When he has tc^sk his way, he must 
apply at a respectable stop of another kind, 
or ask a policeman. It is expected ‘Ihat, for 
the credit of the corps, Commissionaires will 
abstain from frequenting public-houses at all 
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times. Drunkenness is punished with dis- 
missal. 

When employed, the Commissionaire must 
give notice of his absence, from his post,' and of 
the probable duration of his absence, to the prin- 
cipal post of his district; and, if his time of 
absence will exceed four hours, he is to send 
notice to head-quarters, in order that his place 
may be supplied, and other employers may not i 
be inconvenienced by his absence. As all cm- ; 
ployment of the corps is distributed with due 
regard to the interests of the whole body, no 
man may take special employment without leave, 
and no leave is given for the employment of a 
Commissionaire in delivering circulars more 
than a quarter of a mile from his post between 
the hours of nine in tlie morning and live in the 
evening. With such cautions and provisions 
against removing a man from his post, the de- 
livery of bills and circulars is undertaken as a 
regular part of the occasional business of the 
Commissionaire. The Commissionaire is ex- 
pected, when possible, to avoid giving short 
notice of any desired leave of absence, as it is 
a principle of the corps that no post, when onoc 
established, shall be left vacant for a single 
day. I 

Permanent employment is distributed, as far i 
as the wishes of employers will imrmit, to men 
of the first class by seniority. When a club, 
bank, hotel, or other house of business, asks lor 
the exclusive use of a Commissionaire, it is re- 
quested that choice will be made from the fij’sf 
three men on the roster, and that the first uill ! 
be taken if he be not unfit ; but the full satishie- j 
tion of employers and the welfare of the corps | 
being identical, any man specially qualified for : 
a particular employment is allowed 1o tak(j it. 

The Commissionaire privately employed, if he 
have leave of absence from Sunday and Wednes- 
day parade, must report himself weekly at hoad- 
qtiariers, at some time convenient to his em- 
ployer, between seven o’clock on Wednesday 
morning and eleven a.m. on Thnrsday. ' 

In the oflicc of the Commissionaires’ barracks, ! 

I down Excliange-court, in the Strand, is a scr- ! 
geant-major on duty between half-past eight in 1 
I the morning and five in the evening. He in- 
spects the men detailed for duty during the day, 
secs tliat they are rightly distributed, keeps the 
log-book, the dcscrii)tivc record of the men, the . 
daily attendance book, and the address book of 
men living out of barracks, and he has charge of 
the correspondence of the corps, acknowledg- 
ing if not answering every letter by return of 
post. 

The discipline of the men is military, their re- 
lation to their sergeant-major and the non-com- 
missioned oiJicers is that of soldiers, and every 
Commissionaire will, on all occasions, pay the I 
usual compliments to military bodies, and never 
omit the customary salutes to officers of her 
Majesty’s service dressed in uniform.” A scale 
of fines assures strictness of discipline, and as 
the finps are for offences against the general 
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welfare and interest of the corps, when incurred 
tliey are never wholly remitted, unless tliey be 
fines under fourpeuoe for small oversights in 
men against whom no fault has been recorded 
for three months. 

Careful provision has been made, also, for the 
establishment and safe maintenance of a Sick 
and Burial Fund, and every Commissioindre is 
required to provide for his days of infirmity by 
beginning, within three months after liis appoint- 
ment to the corps, to lay by not less than a 
shilling in the savings-bank of the corps, or in 
some other institution or security approved by 
the commanding officer. Of this he may not, 
without leave withdraw more than the interest, 
or any money that he has deposited in excess of 
the rate of a shilling a week ; but all that has 
accumulated will be paid to him, without deduc- 
tion, witliin a Ibrluiglit of his resignation or dis- 
I missal. Tlie money in the savings-bank cannot 
' be forfeited except by conviction of dishonesty in 
i a court of law, and then only to tlic extent ncces- 
i sary to make good the loss occasioned by the act 
i of which the ofiendcr is convicted, 
j Tlie rillc- green tunic, forage cap, winter tron- 
I sf rs wiili red beading, summer trousers, poucli 
' and bel t, Avaterproof cape and great-coat, forming 
I the uniform of the Commissionaire, arc provided 
! out of the Clothing Fund, to which he pays for it 
I riglitpc'npence a week. When he quits the corps, 

I 1h(‘ iiiiirorm must be rcturued 'into the qiiarter- 
' master’s store. 

I There is also a General Fund, to which every 
Coinmissionairo pays five shillings on joining the 
i corps, and subscribes afterwards a shilling a 
I month ; it is to this fund tliat the fines are paid. 

WJicn a Commissionaire gets permanent cmploy- 
; ment he pays the amount of a week’s profit from 
j it to the General Fund, and for temporary cmploy- 
i ment given from head-quarters he pays a jicnny 
* in the shilling. Men stationed on public posts 
I keep their whole earnings without deduction, 
except wheu they ohtahi employment through 
; the ofiiee. The General Fund is liable for the 
1 payment of non-commissioned ollicers of the 
j corps, and other incidental expenses of the 
j sy ste m, and it is charged w i1 h all losses occurring 

to the corps. 

j But it is clear that this General Fund, raised by 

I the most equitable forms of taxation on the men, 
can only yield a very small exchequer. All the 
iunds arc for the benefit of the men, and no 
profit w^hatever is deducted from them. The 
Clotliing Fund pays the W'agcs of the quarter- 
master sergeant who serves that department; 
hut, beyona that, is actually spent upon the 
clothes. If any cheapness of material leaves 
money in hand after the regulation dress of 
fixed quality and pattern has been furnished, 
the money is paid back to the men in the shape 
of a pair of boots every year or every two years. 
The pensions of the men are all nmde payable at 
Begent’s Bark Barracks, and on pension-day each 
Commissionaire settles outstanding accounts 
with his ^orps. But the amount that ^oes to 


the General Fund can neVet, yith fairness to the 
men, be made to bear the entire cost of managing 
the corps* 

And so we come back to the difiiculty which 
the public iS now asked to come and see and 
conquer. Hitherto it has been met by the un- 
stinted liberality of the founder of tliis admirable 
institution, but te cannot live for ever; and, if 
he could, it would be poor return for his benefi- 
cent care and thought in the creation and com- 
plete organisation of such a corps, that he should 
be rcquiied to slave for the rest of his days over 
the mechanical superintendence of its details. 
He has made a machine complete in every part, 
capable of important service ; he has turned it 
out in the finest working order, as a free gift to 
the public, and is tlic maker and donor of the 
engine to be paid by the demand that he shall 
be also for the rest of his life its stoker 
and driver? The founder of this corps asks 
nothing for himself, but the assurance that 
what he has created and set going will hence- 
forth be kept going and put to its right Use. 
Essential to the existence of the corps is a staff 
that shall be the centre of its discipline. The 
annual expense of a sufficient staff is calculated 
at a very modest sum — three hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

From the regiments and ships of army and 
navy, for whose invalided men it makes thought- 
ful provision, and from the busy men of wealthy 
London, to wTiom this corps is becoming every 
year more valuable, it ought to be most easy to 
obtain as much friendly and considerate help *as 
would fill up the measure of a slender endow- 
ment fund, and make the corps of Commis- 
sionaires a permanent institution, expanding ami 
doing its good service evermore. Eight thou- 
sand pounds will be an adequate endowment. It 
is proposed by the founder that subscribers of 
leu pounds to the Endowment Fund shall be 
life governors of the corps, and that a regi- 
ment w'hosc united subscriptions amount to 
twenty-five pounds shall be perpetual governor, 
with a right to nominate one of its body 
to watch over its interests. It is proposed, 
also, that the governors thus constituted mc'et 
annually to elect trustees, and that the fu- 
tiu’c trustees appoint the commanding officer, 
and sec that the fundamental rules arc caiTied 
out. 

An Endowment Fund, then, is now being 
raised, and Sir J. Y. Scarlett, Generals Brook 
Taylor and David Russell, Colonel II. A. White, 
Colonel Wctherall, Colonel Shadwcll, and Colonel 
Sargent, have conscnl-ed to act as its provisional 
trustees. Subscriptions are received by Messrs. 
Cox and Co., Army Agents, Craig’s-court, Char- 
ing-cross, or at any of the branches of the Wesl- 
minsterBauk, but there is no reason in na lure 
why it should not raiif.'^ small money and postage 
stamps upon tlie sergeant-major of the corps at 
the barracks in Exchange-court, Strand, VV.C. 
The small additional cost of management that 
will be caused by the certain growth of the corps 
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’^Duld be met by consequent increase of the 
General Fund, so ‘that the slender endowment 
really would give us for i^ood and all the use of 
an institution that has few equals for its prac- 
tical rinion of many uses with a most beneficent 
design. 


MURDER BY MISTAKE. 

IrVas my fortune, in the year eighteen 

hundred and , to bo quartered wdth my 

regiment in the Bermudas, that picturesque 
group of coral-formed islands, which, by a cor- 
ruption of the name of Sir George Summers, 
the first governor of the colony, who was ship- 
wrecked there, has erroneously been called 
“ The Summer Isles.” ^ In one respect., indeed, 
the name is not misapplied, for, so far as climate 
is concerned, eternal summer reigns throughout 
the year, the coldest winds from the north, in 
, Jaimary and February, only reducing the nier- 
cury in the thermometer to the level of ‘Hcm- 
perate,” while, for the remaining ten months, 
the heat of the dog-stfar rages. 

Seen, as I saw the islands first, they present 
an aspect of incomparable beauty. Navigation, 
as practised on board the old transports, was 
not always a science of extrenie accuracy, and 
the tub which contained the head-quart eis of 
the regiment to which I belonged made the 
southern shore of the principal Bermudian 
island first, instead of bearing down upon it 
from the opposite quarter, seeing that we had 
sailed from the north, our ])oisfc of departure 
being Halifax, in Nova Scotia. It was about 
noon w'hcn we came in siglit of a low range of 
cedar-covered hills, separated from the deep 
water on which we floated by a long ominous 
line of surf, and knew that we had readied the 
'‘slill-vext Bernioothes,”— called by their first 
discoverers, the Spaniards, "Los Diabolos,” 
and believed by all mariners to be inhabited by 
devils and other evil spirits, until the true re- 
lation of "Edward Stracliey, Esq.” (a, u, 1010). 
swept {uvay the tradition, and "delivered the 
w orld from a foule and dangerous errour.” The 
wind being light, we coasted slowly along this 
breaker-beaten shore, keeping the coral reefs at 
a most respectful distance, and it was only as 
the day declined — a native pilot Iiaviiig mean- 
while come on board — ihat we found ourselves 
abreast of an entrance to the great harbour, 
practicable only for small boats. As the trans- 
port could not reach the proper channel till 
the following morninff^a small party of ns, 
impelled by the natural impatience of landsmen 
to get on shore, availed ourselves of the jnlot’s 
boat, and left tiie ship that evening. The moon 
rose soon after we quittedMhe vessel, and was 
fast climbing the skies, ^hen the boat shot 
beneath the steep cliff ra a frontier island 
crowned by a ruinous fort, d ust Ahen the 
breeze fell, and w'e lay becalmed, but only for a 
few momentSi oars being quickly out to supply 
the want of sail. The scene was one of extreme 
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loyclincss, and presented an effect almost thea- 
trical, so sudden was the eliangc within the 
rooky barrier. The dazzling mooulignt fell on 
snow-white walls of scattered cottages, half 
buried in thickets of perfumed cedars ; the clear 
blue heavens were fretted with golden stars of 
unusual size ; the sea spai'kled round our I rack, ' 
and was dashed in gleams of fire from the boat- 
men’s oars ; and our way lay amongst innumer- 
able islets, whose outline was marked by the 
graceful foliage of the feathery palmetto. A 
mind filled with poetical ideas, such as that of a 
young man of two-and-twenty, with no more 
knowledge of the world than usually belongs to 
that age, might readily liave fancied that in a 
fairy regiom like this no evil could possioly 
dw’ell, but youthful impressions by moonlight 
are not the safest to rely upon. 

For nearly a couple of hours we i hreaded our 
course through this bay of islands till a wider 
harbour opened before us, and lying in a com- 
plete lunphilhcutrc of cedar-crowned hills, 1i\o 
glittering town of St. George's came in .sight. 
This was our destination, and, after answering 
the challenge of the bcutinel posted on the 
landing wharf, we stepped on shore, admiring 
the beauty mid perfect tranquillity of the place. 
It was u small square, surrounded on llireo 
sides by lofty white buildings, each willi its 
broad dark green balcony, and shaded by rows 
of that graceful tree called locally "Tlic rndo 
of India,” a species of Fraxiiius,' whose leavf's 
resemble the mountain ash, and whoso liLic 
flowers cluster like those of the laburnum. \Vc 
involuntarily stopyicd before the largest of these 
houses, hoping that it w^as the liotcl, but wo 
were mistaken; it was only t.lic residence of 
one of tlic leading merchants of St. George’s, 
its doors hospitably open as those of an inn to 
all comers by daylight, but at that hour closed 
in the peaceful sleep that wrayified the w’holc 
town. It was not very long afterwards that 
this quiet spot presented a very different ap- 
pearance. 

Garrison towns, in small colonics like the 
Bermudas, owe their chief social attraction to 
the free intercourse wliicli prevails between the 
miliiaiy and official occupants and the wealthier 
storekeepers. There was, at the period 1 am 
speaking of, the Government House for great 
occasions, but tlie real enjoyment of society was 
mainly to be found in tlie pleasant abodes of 
the mercantile community. Foremost of this 
class in St. George’s was a gentleman named 

F ,tlie portal of whose house might well 

have borne the inscription which I have seen 
in one of tlic old Italian cities, — Sienna, if 1 
remember rightly, — whOre "Patet janua, cor 
magis ” assures the guests that the heart offers 
even a readier welcome than the unclosed 
entrance. This generous -minded man was every- 
body’s friend, less for the sake of his large 
hospitality th^n for the personal merits by 
wliich.he w'as distinguished. He was of a frank 
and cheerful nature, by no means unletteied, 
thougl] a very slight acquaintance with books 
went a long way in those islands, <aud was 
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seldom of native growth ; ho had made many fortlujomiiig banquet, for he*' had heard of the i 
voyages in the earlier part of his prosperous turtle and plover, and expressing a playful regret I 
career, was shrewd and observant, his couversa- that it was not the season for whale, assuring 
tion abounded in curious anecdote, and few me, as was tins fact, that amongst Berniudian 
whom I have known deserved the epithet -of dainties the flesh of the young mammal held a 
‘^gclod fellow^’ better than Henry F— . At prominent place. He concluded by saying that 
the time of our arrival in Bermuda, F— a tall, lie was content to "rough it,** on what he uu- 
stout, handsome man, was some flve-and-tliirty derstood was the chosen fare of tiic British 
years of age, and had been married about three, aldermen. I showed his merry note to several 
to one of those pale, delicate, dark -eyed Bermu- of my brother-officers, attd they all declared how 
diaii girls, whom Moore the poet has righily de- glad they were to fmd that F— was coming 
scribed as not absolutely handsome, but having to dine again so soon. 

an affectionate languor in their look and manner The barracks at St. George’s stand — unless 
which interests even more than beauty. Two their sile has been altered — on the table-land of 
children were already the fruits of til is marriage, a height that completely commands the town 
and there was the promise of a third at no very and harbour, at a distance from the former of 
distant date. little more tlian a quarter of a mile. Like the 

Such was F *s condition, and if ever a greater part of the biiildiugs in Bermuda, though 

man was happy, he seemed and deserved to be there are exceptions — for instance, 1-ho stt>re- 
so. To complete this sketch of liis domestic keepers* houses in St. Gcorge’s-square — the 
relations, J must add that his only sister was barracks consist of only a ground floor, and 

the wdfo of Dr. Jf , a surgeon on tlie staff make up in length for what they lack in height. 

th(ni quartered at St. Georg(i*s, a man of high The officers* quarters, separated from thos^i of 
medical attainments, but of somewhat irascible the men, occupy the southern extremity of the 
disposition, the hot temper of the Highlander parade-ground, where the hill sliglitly slopes 
often declaring itself on very slight provo- towards the harbour, and this incUnal ion of the 
cation. soil is remedied by a higher foundation, to 

The laisscz-allcr of colonial life is highly fa- preserve the level of the long verandah wliich 
. Younible to the establishment of friendly feci- stretches along the entire front of the building, 
iugs amongst the classes that mingle together The verandah w'as our great place of rendezvous, 
on terms of equality. Here and there the morgue whatever the occasion; whether a ship-of-war 
of the Englisii a nstoerat leads some silly fellow were reported in sight, the signal espied on 
to affect to look down upon tlie storekeeper, Telegraph-hill announcing the arrival of the 
but in a general way tlie case is completely re- mail-paekct from Halifax, the fact of a whale 
versed ; and with reason — to speak of self-in- liaving been seen " blowing’* in the offing, or 
tcrest only — for the storekeeper Ls, for the most the ilaily advent of the dinner-hour. On the 

part, the banker of the stranger in the colony, evening when F was my expected "fiiend,** 

and if accommodation in cashiiig bills be re- the usual muster had taken place, all the other 
quired, to him must the application for money guests wmre assembled, the drummer had beaten 
be referred. There was no one in Bermuda the Roast Beef of Old England — the military 
who met an officer’s wants more promptly than dinner-bell — but there was a pause before 

F . IJe gave, perhaps, no higher premium entering the mess-room. “Are we waifing for 

than others, for his dealings were strictly com- anybody?” was the general question. The 

mcicial; but he never made a difficulty of ad- answer from more than one was, that "C ’s, 

vancingcashouthcsimple wordofthcapplicanfc, friend” had not yet arrived. "Who is he?” 
and the confidence he displayed met with a was the next inquiry ; and when 1 ho delinquent 
corresponding return ; the banker became, in was named a considerable amount of good- 
every instance, the friend of the person whom humoured reviling was uttered at his cxjiense. 
he accommodated; assuredly, among the rest, "Well,” said the colonel, whose sobriquet was 
he was mine. licdgauntlet, on account of his descent from 

A young military officer has not much in his the Vaimly of the hero of W alter Scott’s last 
power to offer in requital for the kindness lie novel, “at the risk of cooling the turtle soup, 
receives at the hands of a civilian. His oppor- and mulling the claret, wc will give him live 
tunity is generally confined to an invitation to minutes more. Tiic fellow is so fond of his 
the regimental mess, on what is kiioivn in tlie pretty wife that he can’t bear to leave her, 1 

army as “ a stranger day.” F soon became suppose. We must put down all the married 

a Ireqnent guest with us, and at last it cauic to laflics in the island !” “ Better invite them, too, ) 
my turu to be his host. We had then been sir !” said a gay young ensign. “ I’ll tell you | 
about three months in the island, and hearing what,” retorUui the bachelor colonel, “if any 
that the messman had secured a fine turtle — officer of mine ventures to be merely civil tvo a 
there had, moreover, been a gale of wind, bring- lady, so* long as 1 command tlie regiment, i’ll 
ing a quaniily of golden plover to the island, bring him to a general court-martial. 1 1. is an 
some ol wdiicli were safe to figure in his bill of offence provided (or lA my copy of the AiNVles 
fare — 1 sent a note to F——, asking him to dine of Waivaud the penalty is— “Death, 1 
wdtli me on the following “ stranger day.” He suppose, colonel!” said the former speaker; 
accepted at once, not formally, but in^ jocose “ for my part, L accept my fate.” “ iou are 
terms, adluding to the extra attractions of the right, you young dog ! Deatii by dancing, or 
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sucli otlier piinishfuent as by the general court- 
martial sbail be awarded.’* la light nonsense 
of ibis kind the permitted five minutes — ^and 
another five to boot— were consumed; but 
wlienit began -to draw near a qnarler of an hour, 
the impatient colonel would wait no longer. 
“Play the lloast Beef again,” he said; “if 
he hears it, coming up the hill, he must run for 
it, Now let us go in.*’ He beckoned to me, 
however, as he led the way, and observed; 
“ Your servant is a smart llght-infantry man, 
send ‘him down to hurry up this laggard.” 
John Hurley, tlic man tlie colonel ijioke of, was 
a quick, intelligent Irishman, and 1 despatched 
him on his erraud. “Never fear, sir,** said he, 
“ but I’ll bring him along before the dram has 
done bating.” 

We accordingly took our places at table, and 
began dinner, a seat being left, like Baiiquo’s, 
unulled. It was my own simile, and little did 1 
imagine that its application would prove lite- 
rally true. But ten minutes had scarcely 
elapsed, before John Hurley burst into the mess- 
room, pale and breathless. 

“ Please your honour,” he exclaimed, address- 
ing me, “Mr. F has been kilt !” 

Every one started to Jiis feet at this abrupt 
announcement ; a hundred questions were asked 
in a moment, all resolving themselves into the 
inquiry from the colonel : “ What on earth do 
you ineanP Are you drunk, man? Speak 
out!” i 

“It’s not drunk I am, colonel ! Niver a drop 
of li(^uor has passed my lips since I took my 
morniii’, and if 1 were to spake as loud as a 

gun 1 could only say that Mr. F had been 

shot!” 

“ How ? By whom ?” asked a dozen voices. 

“ Some blaggard Moodian, bad luck to him ! 
I don’t know liis name,” returned Hurley. 

“ Has the fellow been taken ?” demanded the 
colonel. 

“ Not he, sir,” replied Hurley. “ As soon as 
he did it, he was off like the shot he’d just fired, 

laving Mr. F kilt upon the ground where 

he fell.” 

“Mr. Adjutant,” said the colonel, addressing 
me no longer by name, but by the designation 
of njy position in the regiment, “get a ser- 
geant’s party under arms, and send out patrols 
to scour the island. No ammunition, mind ! 
The scoundrel must be taken alive 1” 

I quitted the mess-room hastily, leaving all 
in confusion behind. Merely stopping at my 
room for an instant to buckle on my sword, 

I hurried to the orderly-room, summoned the 
sergeant-major, and gavcc the colonel’s order 
briefly, staling for what purpose the men 
were wanted. There was no need to claim 
the first for duty ; a dozen volunteered 
at once. We took those that came, wliile a 
score or two more, in ^ir fatigue dresses, 
set off like wildfire, eager ior the chase. Head- 
ing the armed party, 1 also followeij^ rapidly 
to the town. We learnt on the road that the 
report of Mr. F being killed was not ab- 

solutely true; he was, however, desperately 

- 


wounded, having been shot in the groin, and 
had been carried' to his own house. Thither we 
proceeded, and found a large crowd gaWiered in 
front of it — almost the entire population of the 
place — restless and clamorous, as coloured 
'people under excitement always are. I then, 
for the first time, heard the name of the 
assassin, coupled with the confirmation of 
Hurley’s news that he had made his escape. 

He proved to be one Joel ’fucker, the master 
of a small schooner, trading habitually be- 
tween St. George’s and Norfolk, in Virginia. 
What was his motive for the crime he had 
committed nobody could tell, as nothing was 
known of his having ever been on bad terms 

with Mr. F . On the contrary, he had often 

been favoured by the latter with freights when 
others were desirous of having them on equal 
terms; and his last reiurn voyage was a con- 
signment to Mr. F , who had been heard to 

express himself to Tucker as quite satisfied with 
the result of the business transacted between 
them. The man, however, did not stand well 
in anybody’s estimation. Acts of cruelty to liis 
“hands” — all coloured men and boys— were 
related of him, and he was lield to be of a surly, 
revengeful disposition; hut still the question 
arose. What cause of quarrel had he with Hr. 

F ? 

WJule this information — such as it was — was 
being given, the victim of the assassination was 
i lying insensible, unable to give any account of 
what had occurred. His brother-iu-law, Dr. 

II f was by his bedside, where sat his poor 

forlorn young wife, now just on the point of 
being again a mother. She had scarcely spoken 
beyond the first exclamation of horror and dis- 
may; put no persuasion could induce her to 
[leave the post she occupied, even wliile the 
surgical examination was made to ascertain the 
extent of the sufferer’s injuiy. The 'wound, 

■ which could not be probed, was evidently a very 
dangerous one, and from its outward apjiearance, 

and the state of Mr. F ’s, clothes, which 

were much burnt, it was plain that the pistol ! 
had been fired close to his body. Internal 1 
hemorrhage was feared, and this apprehension ■ 

was shared with Dr. U by the rest of the ; 

surgeons of the garrison, '^vlio all, as the news ! 
of the event reached them, were in attendance. ' 
It would have answered no purpose, under the ! 
circumstances, for me to iiave intruded into llic 
sick-room ; indeed, all but tlie medical men 
wore strictly excluded; having, therefore, dis- 
tributed my party with full instructions, I re- 
turned to the barracks to report what I kne-vi^ 
to the colonel. Kcdgauntlet -w^as a man of a 
very impetuous character, and chafed exceed- 
ingly at the imperfect information I was only 
able to give. He was not only the commandant 

of the garrison, but, in the absence of Sir II 

T the governor, not yet arrived from Eng- 

land, the civil as well as the military authority 
over the Bermudas was temporarily delegated to 
him ; and being his military secretary as well as 
his rcgiraciital adiutant, I had plenty of work to 
do, though much of it was superfluo*is. Oa 
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this occasion, greatlv moved to anger by the 
tragical event which had occurred while the 
islands were under his control, and considering 
' himself personally responsible for the result, he 
dictated a number of impulsive orders, whicli I 
had to reduce to writing. This occupation de- 
tained me for several hours ; but towards mid- 
night I was released, and the first use I made 

of ray freedom was to return to F ’s house, 

to ascertain his condition. 

A great change had taken place. Poor P 

had recovered his consciousness, had been able 
to tell the story of the crime of wliicli he was 
the victim, but he was a dying man, and the 
statement he made was a deposition which those 
who heard it formally attested. His w'ords 
were to the following effect: “Being engaged 

to dine at the mess of the Regiment, T 

dressed about half-past five this afternoon, and 
shortly afterwards went out, meaning to walk 
gently up to the barracks. T had got as far as 
tlic lane whicli turns on the left liand towards 
Government House, and wt.s ])assing by, when 

I beard some one calling out to me by name to 
sto]), and looking round, I saw a man in whom, 
though it was almost dusk, I at once recoguisecl 
Joel Tucker. He was rnmiing fast down tJie 
lane towards me, and on Ins iieaicr approach I 
saw that ho licld a pistol in ins hand, and 

1 seemed to be greatly excited. ‘What is the 
matter. Tucker?’ I asked. ‘What are you 
doing with that pistol?’ ‘What J want to* do 
with it,’ he answered, ‘I’ll tell you.’ Then he 
added, willi au oath: ‘I’ve been looking for 

your brot,hcr-iii-law. He wasn’t at home, 

but I’ll shoot him wlicrcver I find him 1’ ‘You 
must; be rnad. Tucker,’ 1 said. ‘ What harm has 
he done ?* ‘Mad !’ he repeated ; ‘maybe 1 

1 am ; but mad or not, I’ll have his blood ! Harm? 

1 Harm enough to make me take his life.’ Know- 
ing the violence of the man’s character, I tried 
to calm Jiim. ‘Come, come, Tucker,’ 1 said, 
‘something has put you out, aud, in your mis- 
taken anger, you arc laying the blame on my 
brother-ill-law. Why, lie’s as good a ft lend to 
you as 1 am, or as any one in the island.’ ‘ Mis- 
taken,’ lie replied ; ‘no, I’m not such a fool as 
that. As if 1 didn’t know who it was last week 

1 before i got home that drove my pigs out of 

1 his Indian com, and nearly cut one of ’em in 

I two with his cursed hoe. A pretty friend he is 
— and you, pcrliaps, are just such aiiotlicr.’ 
‘Never mind me,’ 1 said; ‘let us talk about 

II , Surely you don’t bear malice for such 

a thing as that, and so long, too ? He was in a 
passion, I dare say, and never meant to hurt the 
animal--only wanted to drive it away, and 
struck it accidentally.’ ‘I uon’t strike him 
accidentally,’ was Tucker’s reply. ‘ I’ll blow his 
brains out wherever I meet him.’ ‘ 1 must ])re- 
vent that,* said 1. ‘I know you don’t mean 
wmat you say ; but you must give me vour 

pistol ‘Where is K ?’ he asked. ‘Tell 

me where the is hiding ?’ ‘ I don’t know,’ 

I replied; ‘and,’ I added, ‘I certainly would not 
tell you il I did.’ ‘You wouldn’t!’ exclaimed 
lucker, coming close up to me. ‘ No, 1 would 

• 

not,* I answered firmly.. * Then take that 1’ he 
cried; and standing about a jard off', levelled 

Ivis weapon and fired. I remember nothing 
more.’* 

Life was ebbing fast when I was admitted to 

P ’s room. He was still lyinj^where he had 

originally been placed, and, as the surgeons 
supposed, was sinking from internal bleeding. 

He had, however, recollection enough left to 
know me, and strength enough to press my 
hand and say “Good-by.” A few minutes 
after, all was over on earth with one of the 
kindest men that ever breathed. It was *a sad 
night for that house, and for all who knew the 

fate that had befallen its owner. Mrs. ¥ , 

seized with violent convulsions, was removed io 
her own room, which she did not leave for some 
months, her form wasted, her health shuttered, 
with only her two orphans to comfort lier, the 
child being still-born, of whicli she was con- 
fined a few hours after her husband’s deatli. 

A single night had wrought all this woo— a 
single night, and no cause for the murder, iliat 
made it wofui! The man who felt the blow 

most was, naturally, Dr. TI ; ho sliou’od 

its efl'ect in the care he took of poor F ’s 

widow, to wliom he became more than a bro- 
ther. 

For all reasons, for justice’ sake, for that of 
friendship, pity, and, it must be owmed, the de- 
sire of vengeance, no exertion was spared by 
any of us in the endeavour to apjirehead tlic 
nuuderer. There was no necessity for the cir- 
culation of hand-bills, the tragedy being in eveiy- 
body’s mouth from one end of the island to the 
other, but a notice, offering a large reward, 
aud fully describing the person of Joed Tucker, 
for the information of those to wdiom it was not 
known, appeared in the 15ermuda Gazette— but 
noil her this notification, nor the unsuccessful 
search, were productive of any immediate result. 

1 Every morning, for six successive cla^s, rumours 
were spread that Tucker had been taken; the 
long verandah was the scene of ])erpetual con- 
sultation, where, when the reports wci’c found 
to be groundless, devices were suggesicd for 
clfecfing the murderer’s capture. i\t last, in- 
formation came on wliich, w’c thought, reliance 
might bo placed. It w'as stated by a mulatto, 
named Isaac Forbes, a fisherman wdio lived in a 
louely cottage on that part of the “main” — 
as the largest island is called, which partly 
enriches King’s Harbour, the w^aters we crossed 
on the evening of our arrival in Bermuda — that 
returning home late at night he had seen a 
figure stealing through a thicket in the neigh- j 
bourhood of the Admiral’s Cave, wdiom he 
thoroughly believed w^«5 Joel Tucker. He had 
reason enough for knowing him, having once 
sailed in his vessel, and suffered severely from 

Idle cruelty with which Tucker was in the habit 
of treating his crem 

Amongst the natyal curiosities of Bermuda, 
the most remarkable*, arc the numerous caves 
which undermine the islands in so many places. 

Many of them penetrate to great distances, mid 
all are of extraordinary beauty; the profusion, 
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size, and wondrous forays of the stalactites Air 
excocdiug what is generally met witli elsewhere. 
Of these^ the oue^just mentioned is the finest; 
and, as it brandies olT into various unexplored 
cavities, no better place of concealment can well 
be imagined. I The probability, therefore, W’as 
greatly in favour of the supposition that Tucker 
had taken refuge in the Adinirars Cave, though 
how he had managed to subsist for so many 
days was a question not easy to answer. It 
may be asked why so obv ions a place ot refuge 
was not thong] it of in the first instance ; but it 
arose .from the fact tliat when the troops were 
sent out in scare ji of him, on the night of the 
murder, the ])ar(y wdiidi proceeded to the ex- 
trcmily of 8i. George’s Island, which is sepa- 
rated from the ''main” by a deep and rapid 
channel of the sea, were assured by the ferry- 
master that no one had crossed that evening; 
and ever since a guard had been posted there, 
whose duty it was to examine evcr 3 '- one who 
attempted to pass that way. Yet, if the asser- 
tion of Forbes could be relied on, the murderer 
had contrived to escape observation, and place 
hiirfsclf in comparative safety. To search the 
great cave was tluirefore resolved on. About 
twenty of the most active of our men were told 
off for the duty, and, accompanied by a con- 
stable, armed wit 1 j a warrant- for the murderer’s 
apprehension, and, guided by Forbes, who knew 
the interior of the cabin belter than most 
people, it being the place where he procured 
fresh water for all Jiis domestic purposes, the 
party immediately set forth. I was of tJic nuin- 
ocr, together Mitli other olliccrs. A government 
boat was ordered for the service, in which we 
sailed for Walsingham — the name of the locality 
where Forbes dwelt. As it was believed, though 
not positively known, that there was more than 
one issue from the cave, the greater part of the 
men were dis))ersed by tiles thioughout the wood 
at some distance around, with ordeis to close in 
at the sound of the bugle, and witJi the rest wc 
proceeded on our search. Making our way 
Ihrougha close thicket of sage-bush audlowdwarf 
cedar, wc struck into a narrow, circuitous, and 
scarcely percejitible path, which led to the prin- 
cipal and only Known entrance to the place where 
wc hoped 1 0 find the murderer. Tlie apiiroacli 
to the cave was not easy of access, its mouth 
being almost entirely hidden by eoiTccand poinc- 
graualc shrubs, and ])arasito plants of various 
kinds, the passion-lUiwer and Virginian creeper 
being the most luxuriant. Orange and lemon 
trees laden with fruit were also scattered about, 
making the spot resemble a rich yet neglected 
garden ; but its bciauty had no charms for us at 
that moment, however much we might have 
been iucliucd to linger and admire it at another. 
Forcing aside the pendent leaves of a broad 
banana, Forbes pointed to the entrance of the 
cave, and, picking his wayi amongst the rocky 
fragments, ticgan the dcscont, whispering to us 
<0 follow closely. Tt wusoio easy niatter to do 
so, the footing being very slijipery and unsafe, 
owing to the constant jiercolation of rain-water 
through the porous soil, which dripped from the 
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long stalactites that hung from thq caverned 
I roof. There was light, however, from the outer | 
air for the first few yards of the rugged slope, 
and we reached a level ,spaoe without# accident. * 
It was necessaiy now to proceed with greater 
care, a dark abyss, which appeared unfathomable, 
yawning before us. To enforce caution, our 
guide displaced a lieavy stone, which, after a 
few bounds, plunged with an echoing roar into 
deep water beneath. Torches were lit here, and 
once more we advanced. I might dwell on the 
subterranean wonders that met us at every step 
of our progress, but these were less heeded 
than the object which brought us to tlie place. 
For neai'ly half an hour we moved on, constantly 
descending till we readied the margin of the 
water, which was salt, from its communication 
with the sea. It proved a sort of gulf, and rose 
and fell with the tide. 

As yet, no sign or sound had betrayed the 
presence of any one but ourselves ; and having 
to all appearance reached the utmost limits of 
the cave, we began to question tlie utility of 
hunting further, when my servant, John llurl(\y, 
who had been allowed to join the party, and 
who, in his eagerness, had got considerably 
alicad, shouted out at the to}) of his voice: 

“J have him! Come on, boys! Here he is! 
Give up, you scoundrel !” Wc raised our 
torches, and, looking in the direction from 
which the voice proceeded, descried Hurley on 
his knees gra})pling with wliat appeared to be the 
; crouching figure of a man. But this vision was 
only vouchsafed for a moment. The next thing 
wc saw was my unlucky servant rolling down 
the steep, and immediately afterwards a tris 
mendouB splash announced the fact of his 
having tumbled into the water. We fished liim 
out, dripping wet, and spluttering. “ I thought 
1 got him,” ho said, but just as I laid a hold, 
niy foot slipped. He’s up there still ! It’s 
mighty cowld he is !” Bath these remarks were 
true, for when our guide climbed to the place 
from which Hurley had fallen, he diseo\ered 
that what w'e had taken for tlic fugitive was 
nothing but a large stalagmite, closely rcsem- 
bliug a human being. When our lauglitci at t he 
mistake had subsided, we asked if we could get 
any further in tiiat direction, and being assured 
that there was no practicable j)aih, we gave up 
the search, and rc-trod the windings of tlie rock 
till we reached the light of day, coming to the 
conclusion that if the murderer had made any use 
of tlic cave, it wuis only for a temporary purpose 
— ^probably when he believed that pursuers were 
on his track. Itcluctantly, therefore, after scour- 
ing the neighbouring wuiods, and extending our 
examination for some distance, the men wxre 
called in, and we returned disappointed to the 
garrison. 

Whether stimulated by the offered reward, or 
moved by the desire to avenge his own wrongs, 
or piqued at the doubts thrown on his state- 
ment— if a combination of all these motives did 
not operate with him, Isaac Forbes was deter- 
mined to renew the search for Joel Tucker, and 
instead of going out to fish that evening, re- 
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maiiied in Jiis cottage till dark. He then — this 
was his subsequent statement — went quietly 
forth, and, climbing a large calabash - tree, 
sat watcliing among its branches, a notion 
having entered his brain that Tucker haunted 
the spot. For some hours all was perfectly 
still, the mocking-bird had long ceased his inn- 
tative song, and the waning ipoon had just 
risen, wlien, by her uncertain light, the watcher 
discerned the figure of a man emerging from a 
thicket at a snort distance. He carried a 
bundle in one hand, and making his way in a 
j southerly direction, passed close to the calabash- 
I i rec. llad there been no light at all, the inten- 
sity of the mulatto's gaze would have sufficed 
to distinguish, in the person who approached, 
the man lie was looking for. It was no other 
tliaii Joel Tucker. The idea of his true place 
of concealment tlien flashed upon Forbes. On 
the south side of the “ main,” to seaward of a 
long spit of laud wiiere the breakers terminated, 
extended abroad reach of sweeping sand, wliich, 
coiisiantly encroaching, had aaded to the ruin 
ot tx small village originally half destroyed by 
fire and abandoned by its inhabitants. 8in- 
gulatly enough, Ihc name of tlie place was 
Tuekcr’s-towu, but only a few blackened walls i 
j reuiaiucd, sufficient, however, to afford shelter 
for any one desirous of concealment, wdth an 
ultcnor purpose in view. Forbes guessed at 
I this purjiose, and mIuiI subsequently happened 
, coufirnietl his opinion. Noiselessly leaving the 
! tree, and treading like Caliban, so that the 
{ blind mole could not hear his loot fall, lie foJ- 
I lowed wJutlier Tucker was evidently bound. 

I 3-Je tracked him to the deserted village; and 

1 sr-Av turn enter the ruins. Here, then, ho boused 

j liimself; but it was not enough for Forbes to 
I know this. There was soniethuig else he wanted 
I to ascertain, and lie waited till daybreak for the 
purpose. When the first gleams uf the uiorii- 
j mg light appeared, he moved from the uuder- 

I wood of sage-bush in wliieh he had been lying, 

I and clnnbi‘d a hill that commanded the whole 

I line of coast, IJis keen eves eagerly swept the 

j horizon, but not a single sail was visible, and he 
, felt satistii^d that no vessel could appear iu sight 
I for several hours at least. From the height 
I where he stood the ruined village was plainly 
j visible, and looking towards it, he saw Joel 
Tucker steal out a few psices and stand with 
I his back to the shore, one liaud shading his eyes, 

I as if iie were on the look-aut for some passing 

vessel. 

; lie had evidently selected this spot as afford- 
ing him the best chance of making his escape 
from the islands. After gazing for about ten 
minutes, the murderer slowly returned to his 
liiding-placc, and, having learnt all he wislicd to 
, know, Forbes hurried to Wulsiiigham, got into 

(jrcorge s, to communicate the certain intelli- 
gence he possessed of the whereabout of Joel 
lucker. The matter was now in the bauds of 
the local magistrate, who, employing the civil 
force only, manned a larger boat than the fisher* 
mail s, and sent Forbes oack in it to guide the 


party. Three or four hpurs had gone by since 
the mulatto left Tucker Vtown, and in the 
interim^ the restless murderpr had taken his 
resolution. It appeared, from the subsequent 
depositions, that, on the night the 'murder was 
committed, Tucker took possessiai of a small 
boat which he found on the shore, belonging to 
the proprietor of an arrowroot }dantatiou about 
a mile from St. George's, and rowed across to 
the ‘'main,” avoiding llio ferry. This ac- 
counted for the fact of his not having been 
seen there. The stolen boat, which w’as not 
missed, as it was very rarely used. Tucker . con- 
cealed in a mangrove creek on the inner side of 
the spit of land already mentioned, and managed 
to subsist by means of nocturnal depredations. 
Tliis mode of living was fraught, however, with 
so much peril, and his personal anxiety to 
j escape was so great, that he came at last to Ihe 
resolve of putting out to sea in the liope of 
being picked up, when he should be able to i,ell 
his own story, and accomplish his deliverance ; 
and, but for the discovery made by tlie mu- 
latto, such a result might not have been impro- 
bable. • ^ 

Full of the expectation of making an imme- 
diate capture, the officers of justice landed close 
to the mangrove creek, and, led by Forbes, 
crossed oyer the spit of land to Tucker's-town, 
and, having surrounded tlic ruins, closed in 
upon them, to take the hare in its form. Amongst 
flic broken W'alls, over which the prickly cactus 
was fast spreading, there stood the larger [art 
of a cottage, roofless, but aifordiug some! liing 
like accommodation, the fireplace and cliimney 
still remaining. Here, then, the fugitive was 
doubtless Jiidden. The party crept round the 
cottage and made a rush inside. There was no- 
body there — but evidence of recent occupation 
was plainly apparent. The embers of a fire of 
cedar-branches were still warm, and some frag- 
ments of food — peelings of ihc sweet potato, 
the vegetable on wliicli Tucker had chiefly lived 
— were strevvn on the ground, but the man him- 
self was gone. As quickly as lie entered the 
hut the mulatto ru.‘<lied out again, and presently 
tile others heard him utter a quick cry. They 
ran to wlicrc he stood gesticulatnig and sliout- 
ing, and looking to seaw ard, saw at the distance 
of full a mile from the shore a man pulling 
away from it with all his might, and handling 
his oars like one well accustomed to their 
use, 

“By golly, him gone!” exclaimed Forbes; 

“ but we catch him yet !” 

It was no time for standing idle if they meant 
to do so; and without more delay the party 
ran back to the inapgrove creek, got into 
their boat, and bending to their work, row(;d 
round the spit. Half mad with excitement, tlie 
mulatto, who feared alike the loss of the reward 
and tlie escape of 'us pcrsecut-or, stood up ju 
the bows the bettci^'to direct the pur.«-uit. rlalf 
an hour had been gained by the fugitive, wlio 
had increased his distauee from the sliore bv 
nearly a couple of miles. It was a hard task 
for the pursuers to overtake an expciieuced 
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boatman with so greafr a start; but they had 
almost as strong a motive in their endeavour to 
do so, as he whom they followed had in pre- 
venting th^ and the effort on both sides was 
increased byS f^^ct which the mulatto as well 
as the murderer became aware of—a ship was 
in the offing, sailing on a wind, and evidently 
only passing the islands. 

“Tull away, my men !” cried Forbes, as if he 
AvcTC the ca])taia of a man-of-war. “This 
dam rascal get away if you don’t. I see the 
colours of tile ship’! Ry golly, the stars and 
stripda ! Once he get aboard that dam Yankee 
clipper we never see him no more. Get along, 
you lazy lubbers — pull ! pull !” 

If the race had been swift before it was 
doubly rapid now, but superior power began to 
tell,^nd the pursuing boat drew fast upon the 
ol her. Seven days ol half-sl arvation had greatly 
reduced the murderer’s strength, while they who 
followed were in the full plenitude of hcaltli and 
vigour. Though Tucker, who saw his danger 
as well as his means of escape, exerted every 
muscle, he yet half a mile from the clipper 
when the officers’ boat was within a quarter of 
a mile of his own. Once more he made a despc - 1 
rate effort, but the space between the rivals | 
gradually diminished, till only two boats’ lengths 
rcniuined between them, and litllc more than a 
hundred yards divided the murderer from the 
clipper, on the deck of whicJi the crow were 
gathered to witness the race. The mulatto be- 
came as pale as if he had Ixuni born of white 
parents, and shouted with frantic energy ; the 
boats nearly touched, “ Give way ! I jump into 
him,” cried Forbes. He was du the point of 
doing so, when Tucker rose from liis scat, and, 
quick as thought, fired a pistol at the mulatto — 
a second which he had reserved for scll-defencc. 
Owing to the unsteadiness of liis aim the ball 
whistled liarmlessly, close to the head of the 
mulatto. Throwing away the weapon, and cull- 
ing out “ ISavc me !” the murderer leaped iuto 
the sea, and swam towards the clipper. Dut 
the mulatto was in the waves as soon as him- 
self, and, with the swifiuess of the shark, in 
three strokes was abreast of his prey, and seized 
him by the neck. The murderer grappled him, 
and in the struggle they both disappeared, only, 
however, to rise again a few moments afterwards, 
w ith Tucker senseless and stretched across the 
niulatto’s broad breast, while his cajitor, lying on 
his back, and showing his white teeth, grin- 


ning with delight, swam to meet the ofiicers’ 
boat. 

“ What has that fellow done?” shouted the 
captain of the clipper tlirough his ‘'speaking- 
trumpet. 

“ Committed murder,” w'as the reply. 

“ Lynch him, then !” rejoined the Yahkcc ; 
and easing his vessel off a few points, he waved 
his hand in token of farew’ell. The salute was 
returned, but the American’s advioe was not 
obsen^ed. Tucker revived to learn that a more 
legitimate fate awaited him. 

I need not dwell on this part of the story. 
The murderer was tried at Iiamilton, the chief 
town in Bermuda, and sentenced to be hung 
on the spot where his crime was committed. 
It was my duty to superintend the military 
arrangements for preserving order when the 
sentence w^as carried out. Capital mniishmcut 
was a thing almost unknown in the Bermudas — 
at least since the days of the pirates — but there 
was 110 difficulty in finding a hangman. So 

much was poor F beloved by the coloured 

pcojile, and so strong ivas the feeling aguiiiist 
liis murderer amongst them, that the office was 
volunteered ; but to preserve a kind of dcecney, 
while a fantastic notion was gratified, the hang- 
man w'orc a mask, a slop dress, and a cocked- 
hat and feathers. 

This w’as the first execution I ever w linessed. 
It w'as also tlie last. 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


PAIIT THE PlEST. 

CHAl’TER I. EASTPOBT. 

A FEW cottages— scattered like odd grains 
I of corn along a short strip of English coast — 
after a rickety and precarious infancy, had grown 
into a village. With such good nutriment as 
fishing and smuggling, it hccame a strong child. 
Later, ill the war times, it was fancied by the 
military authorities: a fort and large barracks 
were built, and soldiers sent there. From that 
! monicut it became respectable, ceased to be a city 
Arab, and was called Eastport. In a short 
time it had timidly advanced to the grade of 
watering-place — a shy debutante— raised from 
I the ranks, and apparently as ill at case in its 

I new finery of doited villas and dampish plaster 

I terraces, as the sergeant who has been made 

I uncomfortable by a Commission. But, in ten 

j years more its patent would 'be regularly made 

i out ; and it would be enrolled permanently among 

; the dignified watering-places. The threads of rail- 
I way would converge, and be gathered up there, 
j as into a hand. Beading after beading of snow- 
white terraces would embroider the edges of the 
I cliffs. A monster hotel, as white and bright as 

I if it were every morning burnished by mammotli 

i housemaids, and teeming with life like a monster 

warren, would have burst out on the hill, and 
noble persons have poured in, and have been 
cramped in tight drawing-rooms, scented with new 
plaster, at twenty guineas a week, A glistening 
sti rind reclaimed from savagery and ugly boulders, 
would have burst into gay files of sentry-boxes on 
wliechs, travelling out in the sun to the deeper 
waters, and have become an animated encamp- 
ment, where the splash and the plunge marked 
time, and where countless novels and newspapers 
would be read to the pleasant music of children's 
. prattle and young ladies’ voices. 

But the moment had not yet come. The fairy 
queen of fashion, always fanciful and arbitrary, 
had not yet let her robe fall upon this corner, 
nor had she touched it with her golden wand. 
She had not given the signal for the rush. So it lay 
now in a state of comparative squalor, enjoying 
a sort of vegetable life — just as its half-dozen 
stranded fishing- boats lay over on their bulging 
sides in a helpless and sluggish imbeedity. A 
Uttlc pi^r straggled out awkwardly and timor- 


ously to sea: but by-and-by there would be a 
vote in Parliament, and a new harbour, and fast 
sailing-packets shooting across with Mails to the 
Dutch and Belgian coasts opposite. 

On the lowest tier, next the shore, were the 
fishermen’s huts. A couple'of sloping roads ran 
up the cliffs like ribbons, and became streets, 
and on the top the hits of terraces and strips of 
villas broke out in very spasmodic and disorderly 
fashion. These were in such Vliite pJltchcs, 
with such sudden gaps— where an ambitious 
speculator w’ho bad gone in for an entire terrace 
and had been compelled to stop short inglori- 
ously at Number Three— that the whole cliff, f 
taken together, seemed like one gigantic jaw j 
smiling at the sky, with teeth knocked out here ! 
and there. The barracks and fort were far away 
to the right, on a cliff that looked as soft and 
crumbly and friable as a crag of ripe old diuiicr- 
cheesc. 

In this way the settlement gradually retreated 
inlaud, and the sea colony was linked by a chain 
of houses straggling like videttes towards a 
genuine country town about a mile away. The 
country town was proud of its watering-place, 
and lived and had its being by two artificial stimu- ! 
lanls— one the presence of soldiery in a sort of I 
fort (a foot regiment and some ariillerymeu), | 
wl^ose officers were precious to the neighbour- I 
hood; the other a steeple-chase of some mark, 
which annually brought down a strange miscel- \\ 
lany, who, for a couple of nights swarmed over j 
the little town, and utilised even its haylofts, j 
The whole district was cheap. As yet life was to ! 
be enjoyed there with economy, and it was there- 
fore in esteem with many genteel families whose 
means were not on the same high level as their 
gentility. Life, too, was strongly savomed by 
the presence of the officers, who became the 
llamas of the territory. They were the salt 
of that special earth, and the leaven of every 
social meeting for njiles about. With some 
they were as the air we breathe, and by such 
were inhaled in deep draughts. The wai-m 
tint of their dress became necessary to the Ipd- 
scape, as an agreeiWe patch of colour, and lit it 
up as the late Mr.\urner did a dull sea-piece— 
with a vermilion buoy. 

Ri those barracks one night Captain Fermor 
and a friend, who was called “Young Brett,” 
were sitting at the fire. The feast was done, 
and those who had feasted were scattered. 
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“young Rrelt” was .a new ensign, wliitc-haired 
to a strange degree, a^d half u cliild in appcai'- 
aiicc, but lie was full of respect and admiration for 
men of cxpcricte, like the Mentor beside him. 
The Mentor beside liim luid liis legs upon a chair, 
his bhcll-jacket open, and on his lips was a steady 
air of composed inditfereuee and Jilinost habitual 
' disgust. 

The fledgeling ensign’s eidhusiasm was not yet 
chilled. He was describing a hunt. 

“ Then w’^ent through the Old Field,” he said, 
“up to file brook which runs into the mill-race, 
where there is such a stiff jump— and such a fall ! 
You iKwer saw sucli a busmess, every second 
, fellow down.” 

( “They don’t know how to ride,” said Captain 

1 Fermor, tranquilly. “All tailors, eveiTmaiiof 
{ ’em.” 

1 “ 1 went over with the rest,” said the white boy, 

1 a little metully, “ with such a ducking ! Some one 
! pulled me out.. That beast I rode pulled so.” 
i “ Some w'ay it .'dways is the beast we ride,” 

said the other, with the same inert smile. “It’s 
j not a countr}^ for a gentleman to hunt over. 1 
[ had to give it up ui.Vseif. You know Pie seen 
j the projier sort of tiling. \V ho were out ? the 
j usual setP” 

i “ The usual Jot ; and that Ttanbiiry, as usual, 

1 leading. lie got over the brook, JJut then he 

J 1 rid(‘s such horses !” 

1 , Tiie right side of the other’s lip went up a lil tie 

' at this s])eecii, and lie raised himscll' in liis chair. 

1 “Of course he did! These country fellows 

can scramble over every drain in the place. / 

I have broken a horse’s back before now over a 
li lil lie furrow. Any fool can make a show on a 

I I great strong brute that knows every stone and 
! 1 liedge in the ])lacc. I don’t care to lay mind to 
li studying their topography. If 1 chose, Isupijosc 
! 1 I could do it witli t he ])est of ’em. But it wouldn’t 
j } repay me the t rouble.” 

i Cai)t a in Fermor had a u eye-glass w hicli he used 

li occasionally, being a little iicar-siglitcd; but he 

1 ' had anotlicr moral bit of crystal, t hrougli which he 
i' unconsciously viewed his own personfd nature. 

1 ; It wa-i a sort of polite and social I’aiithcism. lie 

J j really fancied that iiis “ to eyo)” as the Germans 
j 1 put it., pervaded all things, and that everything 
that was said or done, in which lie was called on 
to speak or do, must luive necessary reference to 
him. 

“ Bui lie rode like a man,” said the w’hiie-haircd 
j yon ill, with a thoughtful admiration ; “all tlirougli, 
j the same— never tlirown (Jut a moment, 1 
! Avondcr what he gave for that horse ? Two two 
i nougiit P” 

j i “ Ih-ed Mm, you may be sure— bred him to sell, 

jl Thai’s Ids line. It’s the way with all these 
i ; low farmer fcllow.s.” ^ 

I , “ But you rccollimt tlie jjaTi-son said the other 

1 ; daj he u as of good faniily-r Sir Thomas Haubury 
j j — or Somebody like that.” 

“That don’t make him a good huntsman,” 
said Captain Fiumor; then added, with a eba- 
* 1 racteristic want of logic, “it’s nothing to me 

! i- . - 

who he is or what he is— Z don’t care, I’m 
sure.” 

Tim wljite ensign, still following his he3so with 
a smile of admiration as he flew over a jump, went 
on same key of panegyric. “And then 

coming home {toad beat, would you believe it H I 
saw his horse at the gate of that terrace where 
those girls live— Raglan-tcrrace— find he himself 
with them in the window, as fresh as if he were 
out of his bath.” 

Captain Fermor gave a sort of slioti contemp- 
tuous snort or sniff, and his. fawn-coloured 
moustache, which hung over his mouth like the 
eaves of a thatched cottage, went up again. But 
he said nothing. 

“They say he’s going to be married to one of 
them,” said tlie ensign ; “ the younger one, so tlie 
doctor told me to-day. But don’t say I said it, 
because it may be only a bit of gossip.” 

The way in Avliicb Captain Fermor opened bis 
ahiminium-looking eyes on tlic youth, was some- 
llungtosee. “Why should IP” lie said. “ VYhom ! 
should I tell? 1 suppose I shall have forgotleu i 
li in ten minutes. WJiat on earth, my good child, ' 
can you snxipose these people find their stones i 
arc to me ? It is very well for you, avIio have ! 
seen no life as yet. You may" he quilc easy iu 
your mind, and tell your apothecary or parson — I , 
whose names, thank God, I don’t know— Dint j 
their secret is quite safe with mo — because’ quite 
forgotten.” 

The, boy coloured up, and became pink at his 
forehead, contrasting oddly with his white hau*. j 
Captain Fermor, really pleased u ith himself wil li ! i 
having spoken with such success and such an I 
undcr-current of quiet sarcfism, became of a j 
sudden quite free and good humoured. ITc tu< 1 j 
out his pipe and his tobacco-pouch, and began, | 
with an agreeable leisurcncss, to fill it. j 

“And so you saw these girls ? They are prel ty,” i 
he said, making that allowance. 1 

I “Yes, yes!” vsaid the other, eagerly; "there’ri | 
one very handsome. I wish— I wish,” lie fuhled,' i 
“I knew her. But they won’t know i)cople.” | 

“/ could hav(! known them lifly time's over if | 
1 wanted,” said Caiftaiii Fermor, trying Avlielher 1 
his pipe drew freely. “There weie jieople 
plaguing me a dozen times. But I don’t caie 
ibr that sort of tiling. It’s not my line, you sei . 
Madeitaiaile not to make new ac([uaiidanei‘,s 
more than I can manage. People say to nu', I 
wish you would let us introduce you to the — 
the — what do you cull them?” 

“Manuels! Manuels !” s;iid the youth. 

“But 1 don’t want to. 1 don’t care. There 
are fellows wlio want to know all the world. 

I’m not one of that sort.” 

“0 !” said the young ensign, Avith an uncon- 
scious pitconsness. “ If I could only imiuage it ! 
Tliey are so handsome j and if 1 could get to 
blow them !” 

“ Out of the question, my good felloAA",” said 
Captain Fermor, becoming cold again. “I never 
do that sort of tiling, unless for friends, you 
iknow. Besides, take my advice; don’ trouble 
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your head about that direction. I fancy you with gaudy coats. It was notorious there was but 
would scarcely be the description of article for one real “ service” knouTi, which was the British, 
them, yfeu see.” Thus, the bulk of English mankiild who did not 

In many of those people in whom personality, bear eomimssions were cagots„and the onus of 
or this organic egotism is strong, a sort of respectability upon them. Again, as with 
cruel truth breaks out, almost “brutal,” as the men so with things. Town w*as the centre, the 
Ercnch put it. But it is only a logical develop- city of true metal. Town things, bought in 
ment, and really almost unconscious. Erom it Town shops— bought, too, at the places where 
the white-haired ensign suffered. And there “our fellows” were accustomed to buy — the 
was sileifr in consequence for a few moments, true Procrustean gauge to which all things must 
Captai^nrermor, with his pipe now fairly alight, be stretched or fitted— this was more* of our 
was still thinking how placidly he could turn a captain’s creed. Yet he was a gentlemanly 
bit of quiet, gentlemanly sarcasm, A tranquil devotee, and did not rant these tenets ; but they 
smile was mantling about the tube of his pipe, were so kneaded into his constitution, fiir, ajid 
and broke tlie blue clouds, like a little human deportment, that everything he said, and every- 
sun. thing he did, seemed to whisper an article of 

“ I suppose,” he said, after a time, and taking this faith. 

! his pipe out to look at it narrowly — “I suppose 

I that strong-built brute will be entered for the cnArTEK ii. tue maneels. 

I steeple-chase?” the window of tliat miniature house in j 

! “ Yes,” said the youth shortly, and there was Raglan-terrace, where Young Brett had seen the 

; a wounded modulation in the ke>^ But the admired horse standing, were the ladies ©f tlje 
; cai)iaiu, wra])ped up in liis egotistic cloak, had Maimel family. The house was number four, | 
i now lrav(;lled miles from any results his speech in a terrace which started magnificently, in- 
might have produced. tending a swoop of at least a street long, but 

I “And I suppose,” added the captain, “that had halted at number four, tlirough a sudden 
fellow Banbury— Haubury— will ride him ?” spasm. 3u the window was Mrs. Manuel, 

I “Yes,” said the A outb, a little more heartily, a shoi-t handsome olive -toned elderly lady, 

. and trying to forget his hurt, for his soul was in whose hair was iron-grey, and whose eyes 
■ liorscs. “ O, he’ll ride ! Tiiej’ll be very good travelled sharply from east to west, and back 
I tin's year. I shall ride.” again. There was also Violet, lier second 

The captain smiled. Here was another oppor- daughter ; and Pauline, her eldest, now flashing 
tuuity for strojqn'iig his satirical blade. out in the sunlight, was framed in the window. 

“Of eonrso they will be good, becatm you There admiripg Young Brett saw her, in a win- 
ride, eli? You’ll draw the whole country. Don’t dow to herself, looking out at the noble horse, 
you see wliat jou lay j ourself open to hy that and fallen into a true statuesque attitude— into 
I loose form of speech? i call your attention as a which she fell unconsciously some dozen times 
I friend. Of course it’s no affair of mine.” in the day. 

i “Yes, 1 see! But they arc to be first rate. I Young Brett looked wistfully, and languished 
i have entered .Kathleen, and Taylor has entered to know her. J5ut for him, and for such as him, 

! -Mjilakojf, I am iu already for the YVclfer— all number four was as a convent of the very 
j gentlcMuen riders, you know.” strict est order. The second daughter, whom they 

i Again tlu^ captain began to whet his razor, called YYolet, was not dark, but round and full, 
j “Tiieii they must let no natives enter. Good wilhastraiigcbrightglisleninginhcr eyes, which 
I gracious! what a lot of cads will start.” And were large and “fine.” About her idtogether there 
' again he smiled to himself. It was good prac- was a sense of rich colour, with a sort of devo- 
i lice turning this raw child to profit. tional air. 

i “Brian is to start 1” said Young Brett, still on The hall door was open as' Young Brett 
the horses. “And Brent will ride him himself’.” passed, and coming out with Hanhiiry, to feel 
I “ All ! that is a horse,” said Captain Eermor, that great horse all over, with that wonder and 
I taking liis i)ipe out of his mouth wuth real into- respect which foreigners have for great English , 

I rest. “ How ho will cut up the local fellows ! horses, was a son of the house, wdth black glossy 
I And a man that can ride. He’ll give them a hair that shone and curled — with a faint olive 
lesson.” Here Captain Eermor took a weary tint about the cheeks, square heavy eyebrows, 
stretch, as if life under this accumulation of bluish shading on ohecfks and upper lip, wliere 
monotony was indeed a burden. moustache would later ripen and flourish, and 

I And yet, taking the average of his days, and a thoughtful business air beyond his years. 
i j the duties with which he filled in his days, he He felt and patted the stout strong horse all ;■ 

, ! seemed to enter into its current with something over. Then HaiibJ^ry, an over-health ful, pink- jj 
j far short of indifference. The truth was, this was cheeked, open-faced m^u of the country, mounted 
I only the fruit of his extravagant egotism. For into his saddle with some pride, for he kneu that 
, him the genuine race of the world was the race eyes wer^ upon liiin, and took off’ his hat to the 
1 that wore uniforms ; that is to say, the men whose windows, with an emphasis towards that on the 
uniform was scarlet. Other soldiers of’ other left, where the full-eyed girl was with her mother, 
countries were mere impostors, theatrical fellows Then, made his horse amble and plunge gently. 
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yet with grace, for- some purpose of his own, 
struggling with him* in a sham of contest, and 
finally, as it were, letting him have his way, and 
plunge off in a digniffed canter. All this Young 
Brett saw, as he had seen many such kindred 
scenes, with a sort of aching.* He pined with a 
boyish pining for ladies* company, and longed to 
play at drawing-room knighthood and social 
jousts. 

Manuel — the gossips told each other — had been 
a quasi.Anglo-Spanish merchant, who had lived 
years at Cadiz, and had married a Spanish w'oman. 
j Wine was his divinity, and in that faith he had 
lived and died, sending home butts and casks 
every week. To the figures that flitted round in 
the httle watering-place, this meagre detail had 
travelled, and, meagre as it was, no one knew how 
it had been found out. Still, it was welcome as 
far as it went. And one more skilful discoverer 
than the rest w^as able to point to some cloud or 
mystery, w^hich hung between them and Mr. 
Mangel’s end. Bor it was ascertained that the 
butts and casks had broken up suddenly, and in 
that deluge, the merchant had disappeared. In 
short, there was a story and mystery, or there 
should be a story and mystery, wliich, being un- 
resolved, caused much torture and suffering in 
the neighbourhood. Public interest in their 
regard w'as the more inflamed by the jealous re- 
serve they maintained in their plaster-covered 
little castle on Raglan-tcrrace. The whole colony 
struggled to know them, men made violent efforts , 
to pour in and carry an acquaintance by assault, 
but ineffectually. Only 3dr. John Hanbury, who 
rode the admired horse, had found some breach 
through which he had stolen in. 

It seemed natural enough to those who knew 
him well ; for he was penetrated through and 
through with a blunt gentleness and simplicity 
which, of all characters in daily currency, is the 
most acceptable, and even superficially makes 
the most way. The plated artificial world likes 
this sort of natun;, and inhales it as it docs a sea 
breeze at Brighton. He had been in India in 
some civil station, had broken down physically, 
and had come home, thirty-eight years old, with six 
feet of height, broad shoulders, a square, rather 
massive face, a large kindly eye, black glossy 
hair, and a black moustache as glossy. He de- 
lighted in sport, had some dozen guns or so with 
which he had shot the tiger and the elephant, 
and respected the character of a brave and up- 
right horse pretty much as he did that of an ' 
upright Christian. He spoke with an earnest- j 
ness verging upon dignity, and for him the buf - 1 
foonery argot, called chaff, nurseiy language of j 
witlings, was hopelessly unintelligible. | 

The admired horse Baron ambled up to 
Raglan-tcrrace very often, i^arly every day. Its 
rider and owner came yet nfore often. The dust- 
men and dust-women of ^ssip, who went about 
with baskets on their shoulders and a hook, pick- 
ing up old tom shreds and scraps and tossing 
them into their baskets, met the party often on 
the roads and cliffs. It was given out officially, 


as it were, that a marriage must follow; and the 
eagerness for original details as to the Manuels’ 
history became almost exquisite. Any damaging 
scraps of whisper about their early days would 
be most precious now. 

Captain Bermor, who spent a great deal of* his 
day in a miserable lisllessness, lounging along 
the roads, but most «of all sitting on a low wall 
by the roadside in the sun, busy with a blunt 
stunted meerschaum, and swinging his legs like 
pendulums— 'like a polite Crusoe cast adrift on 
this sav^e district— strange to say, took a greater 
interest in these ladies than he had acknowledged 
to Ms friend Young Brett. lie had got to be fond 
! of his wall, and swung Ms feet pretty mucli about 
the same hour each day. He had come to know 
the sisters thoroughly, their walk even half a mile 
away, their favourite bonnets, their clothes. He 
really admired “tiiat second girl,” and the sleepy 
dreamy languor of her eyes, and he half iudidged 
himself in a speculation how, with proper dress- 
ing and training, under good masters of fashion, 
“that girl” might “do” up iu Town. Rut he 
soon checked himself, almost v\ itli a blush, for 
this heresy — as if aiij thing good could come out 
of barren provincialism. 

The two girls tripping past— and they stepped 
together as sisters do, with the harmony of well- 
trained ponies — soon came to know the fair 
officer who swung Ms limbs upon the wall, (piite 
as well as ho knew them. At first ihey did not 
know Ms name, but tins someway reached tliem 
iu time. There are plenty of such surface 
intimacies. As they walked past they dropixd 
their eyes wdth a modest precision, but tluu’e wms 
a forced composure about their faces that looked 
like consciousness. Captain Bermor suspciidcil 
the pendulum motion, and looked long after them 
with tranquil approval. 

By-and-by when Mr. Hanbury walked by with 
them veiy often, this expression changed. Man 
does not relish familiarity in inmi, with any of the 
other sex. It seems a sort of preference after 
rivalry^ ; and though this view is really absurd, 
and based upon a fiction, it operates very largely. 
So at first Captain Fermor’s lip used to curl con- 
temptuously, as who should say, “A fellow like 
that !” Then he grew more hostile, and as one 
day, Hanbury full of smiles, was stooi)ii)g well 
across the sisters, as he walked, in his eager- 
ness in what he told, and as they listened with 
smiles and an interest that showed clearly they 
had taken no note of the captain upon his wall, 
the latter broke out almost loudly with “A low 
cad of a fellow !” Though why cad, and why 
low, there was no reason for pronouncing. Nay, 
he took this prejudice actually away with hmr 
from Ms wall ; and when some one was criticising 
(a little unfairly) the riding of Mr. Hanbury, 
Captain Bermor joined in with a light growl, and 
repeated his censure that he was “ a cad of a fel- 
low !” So, as there are surface intimacies among 
people who are never to know each others* minds, 
so are there these surface animosities. 

What irritated the captain specially was the 
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unconscious way in which the almost gentle blue 
eye of his enemy used to settle on him— if any- 
thing, with a kindly leaning towards him. This 
the other resented : and felt his lip curling up 
with contempt. 

But the summit of unreasonable exasperation 
was reached, when Mr. Ilanbury was seen 
riding by with the two young ladies. Captain 
Bermor almost raged against this outrage on 
decorum. *‘In Town,” he said, ^‘or, indeed, 
in any civilised place, it would be screamed at. 
Two girls going out with a fellow like that ; no 
chaperon. It was a pity,” he added, with com- 
passion, “they had no friend to hint to them 
what was proper. Any fellow, that at all 
approached a gentleman, would not allow them 
to compromise themselves like that.” And when 
the marriage rumour reached him, his scorn and 
amazement could npt be contained. 

There were other characters on tlicse little 
provincial boards, invariably to be found on 
such occasions : types kept in stock, who will drop 
in presently. Such w’crc doctor and doctor’s wife ; 
clcrgvmau and wife; local solicitor in large 
business, often flying up to London; and the 
lauded gentry, whose nearest representative 
was Sir Ciiarles Longman, of Longw^ood. TJiese 
threads of diflcrcut colours crossed and recrossed 
each other, and became plaited together into a 
s’ort of dull monotonous struiul, which was 
Lite at Eastport. Life, in fact, oozed on here 
pleasantly for some— tranquilly at least for all. 
Periodically Sir Charles Longman broke into a 
spasm of a dinner out at Loiigwood, and had an 
artillery officer, and an infantry officer -with the 
parson and tiie doctor, and a solemn and im- 
pressive ceremonial ensued ; when Sir Charles 
Longman, tall and wtII creased in his skin, and 
shining as though lie had got into a suit of ser- 
pent’s skin, ]jccre,d at every one through a very 
glistenmg eye-glass, as though he w ere afraid of 
mistaking tliem. llis voice came out so aridly, 
it seemed to have newly arrived from the De- 
sert, and ilried up all within the area of its 
influence like a hot wind. The soldiers went 
home loudly execrating host and entertainment, 
but Captain Eermor relished both with a smile 
of superiority, and said it was refreshiug to meet 
a gentleman after all. 

CHAPTEB III. A MESS DINNER. 

The barracks, which were the vital organs of 
tlie place, and the very centre of its nervous sys- 
tem, were austere and sour looking. Buildings 
constructed as if for tlic reformation of the hard- 
ened soldiery who resided in them. Like the 
men them^lves, they seemed to fall into line, 
to deploy into galleries, window's, doors, chill- 
looking iion- bedsteads, arches, whitewashed 
passages, and numbered cell boxes. As there was 
properly no flesh and blood in the place to be 
taken cognisance of officially by the authorities, 
but* merely letters and numbers, so the same 
system was reasonably extended to the bedsteads, 
passages, arches, and even dead walls. . 


The barracks were on a hill commanding the 
town, which had been fashioned irresolutely into 
a sort of fort; Rnd whenlhe sun was shining, 
little lengths of scarlet ribbon were seen to un- 
wind themselves on the walls, like a cheerful 
edging to a dull grey surtout, attended also by 
lively drumming, and the winding of trumpets. 
Tn this sort of clumsily disguised reformatory, 
the soldiers took their punishment, were drilled, 
snapped at with words of command, and, above 
aU, “ inspected.” 

Which dreadful operation was now just being 
performed. It was a depot, and samples of several 
regiments were here herded together for training 
and exercise. Major-General Shortall had been 
down, a gaunt, red-cheeked man, with what used 
to be termed the mutton-chop whisker, and 
who was determined to do his all to save the 
service from the destruction to which it was 
hurrying— by keeping his upper lip clean and 
bare. The men had been scrubbed, pipeclayed^ 
French polished, burnished, lioly-stoncd even; 
had been reviled and sworn into perfect cjeaiili- 
ness, before General Shortall was taken down the 
ranks. 

With a scowl of distrust, as though each 
private was busy hiding some breakage or slam, 
and might, after all, skilfully evade detection of 
his crime, the general walked down by a row of 
I chests and faces, pried into buttons, twitched open 
cartouche-boxes, and ijulled at straps sourly, 
tlicn walked up past a row of backs, poked, 
I)robed as if he were making a surgical exami- 
nation, and finished off a lino with an air of 
disappointment. Colonels and captains walked 
with him in agitation. 

In the evening, General Shortall was to dine 
with the mess ; so, also, Sir Chailes Long- 
man, the generic territorial person of quality, 
and one or two gentlemen. It was a sort of 
Utile festival. The general, in a grudging sort 
of fashion, had allowed some commendation to be 
wrung from him, in which the words “ efficient” 
and “soldier-like” wei'c distinguishable. So 1 
there was a weight of care off the miiids of the 1 
superior officers. 

Like two kings at a conference. Sir Charles 
Longman and General Shortall met on the rug, 
as at a free town. Colonel Benbow presented 
them to each other. The general said he had I 
known a Longman in “my old regiment” in | 
Jamaica, and Sir Charles, promptly fixing his j 
glass in position, and painfully investigating tlic i 
general ail over, said, doubtfully, “that he — cr ' 
—didn’t know.” They went in to dinner then, in 
a sort of clanking procession. 

Such splendour as the depot could compass 
was put forward. Two silver soldiers, back to 
back, in full marching order, with kiiaiDsack and 
straps all completd^ with the minutest buckle, 
exquisitely modelled, had been presented by 
Colonel Bolstock, O.B., to his regiment on 
leaving ;»and the two silver soldiers, leaning on 
their firelocks, mounted guard at the head of the 
table, under the general’s eye. The study of the 
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accoutrements, as kere reproduced, was an inex- 
liaustible Source of delight to the officers. It 
never palled, and it was customary to refer to it 
as a standard for other works of Art, But the 
general had the silyer soldiers under inspection, 
and pronounced, -sharply, that the belt of “ that 
fellow on the right ” might have tightened by 
another “hole,’’ which critical bon-mot soon 
trickled down the whole table, and was greatly 
admired. 

As they were sitting down, Captain Bermor 
came in hurriedly, and found there was but one 
little gap near the bottom of the table, into 
which he dropped. One flank of the gap was 
red, the oilier black, and just as he sat down, 
and waiter hands had pushed in his chair from 
behind, he found that the black civilian patch 
resolved itself into “that cad of a fellow,” Han- 
bury ! 

Tlie mere contagion of the thing was not so 
much ; for once, he could have put up with this 
sort of society. But the awkwardness was lierc : 
“this fellow” was sure “to fasten” an ac- 
quaintanre on him, “what, positively,” as he 
declared afterwards, “he had been struggling 
with all his power to fence off,” but which he 
knew all the time— he had a presentiment, in 
fact — would come about. 

Honest Jolm Hanbury’s face actually lit up 
when he saw who was his companion. He was 
delighted, for he was of the line of Uuclc Toby. 

“Captain Bci*mor,” he said, at once, “we 
ought to know each other. It is so droll meet- 
ing and passing each other in that sort of way— 
.and knowing each other ail the time. I am so 
glad, in short.” 

The captain’s lip went up. “ O, I see. In- 
deed I” 

The other assumed that there was correspond- 
ing joy at this pleasant dinner consanguinity. 
“Yes,” he went on, “the very tiling I was 
wishing for, and all brought about so naturally 
— ^without trouble. Do you know, fifty times 1 
liave been on the point of walking up to you and 
saying, ‘ Captain Berriior, let me introduce 
myself.* I should have suri)rised you, I dare 
say.” 

The captain’s eyes first settled on Mr. Han- 
bury’s drop chain, then travelled up slowly to his 
face. “X must say you would,” he said; “ex- 
. case me for telling you so frankly;” and Captain 
Eermor grew a shade less ill humoured as he 
thought how gentlemanly sarcastic he could be 
at times. (This was where be was so much 
above “ our fellows,” who put anything offensive 
all in the rough and in brqjte shape.) 

Though he had stepped into a social ice-pail, 
Hanbury did not begin to feel the freezing as yet. 
“ Wc arc always talking of you. 1 should not 
betray secrets, but we are. We know you per- 
fectly, meeting you so constantly — on that wall. 
Hal hal” « 

“ Very flattering of you and your family to take 
such an imterest in me— very !” 

“ Family !** said the other, laughing. “ Come, 


that is good ! Come now ! as if you don’t know 
who I mean.” 

Anything fike rallying came on Fennor like 
an east wind. “I really don’t understaAd,” ho 
said, nervously. “I take my walks, and don’t 
trouble myself with all I meet.” 

“Tliat’s a wonderful horse of yours, Mr. Hun- 
bury,” struck in a young officer from the other 
side. “ Great quarters !” 

Every one broke in here witli delight on this 
topic. A conversational sluice had been lifted, 
and talk pottred out. Horse or horsemanship 
is the one touch of nature that makes the man 
world a kin. 

“What would you take for liim?” “Good 
action?” “Showy?” “Hands high?” “Infer 
the National?” 

Hanbury, a good fellow, put his foot in the 
stirrup, mounted, and rode his beast ujj and 
down for them ; that is, he told them all details 
with fulness and with delight. “ Yes,” he said, 
“ I have entered liim. I shall ride him myself.” 

“ And will, by J ovc 1” said Young Brett, enthu- 
siastically. 

“Well,” said Hanbury, with an expression of 
pleased doubt, “these tilings are so risky, and 
one never knows; but 1 to do rcsiiectably. 
Tou have seen him P” he said, turning to Captain 
Fermor. 

“ That horse of yours ? Well— yes— 1 believe 
so.” 

“ Of course he has,” said Yomig Brett, with 
the same enthusiasm. “ Aud, by Jove, don’t he 
admire him ! He told me so !” 

Fermor measured Young Brett as if for tlie 
rack. The look made him penitent on the spot. 
“ 1 see so many horses ; but 1 really have not 
thought of the matter at all.” 

“ O, but you must see him— see him regularly. 
He’s worth a study, I can tell you. Let me see 
— to-morrow I Yes, I’ll ride him down here.” 

Forsyth, another horse devotee, and pious in 
the faith, said, “ Come at two, and have lunch.” 

“Thanks,” said Hanbury, very earnest about 
his charger. “So 1 shall. Tliouglj, by the 

way and be started. “ No. 1 can’t at two. 

1 have,” he said, confidentially as it were to 
Fermor, “to go out with the two girls, you 
know. By the way,” he added, still in his cloak 
of simplicity, “you ought to know them.” 

“ Indeed ! ought I ?” said lie, with an expres- 
sion which was meant to be that of “amused 
surprise.” “ Well, granting that, to whom do 
you allude, pray ?” 

(“I can play on this fellow,” he said to him- 
[ self, with satisfaction, “as upon a piano,” which 
I was scarcely a wise conviction, for ho could only 
I “ strum” upon the piano, and in human music be 
I was but an indifterent player.) 

I “ 0 the Mantels, to be sure,” said the Piano, 

! not seeing that it was being placed on. “As 1 
said, it is so odd, idmost so droll, meeting in that 
funny way. We have discussed you very often, 
1 can tell you.” 

I Something bke “too much honour,” or some 
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swell speech of ironical humility, was on the cap- 
tain’s lips; but, in spite of himself, he felt com- 
placent. Contempt and vanity were struggling 
for him.* So he listened to hear more. 

“Miss Manuel is very curious about you, and 
lias, all sorts of speculations. She says she is 
sure, from your face ” 

An expression of interest spread over Fcr- 
mor’s face. But there was a Thersites in the 
regiment just opposite, a rough, loud-speaking, 
rude, and horribly truthful, a graduated pro- 
fessoV of chaff, and he was listening. Fermor 
justly considered him a “low” fellow, but shrank 
from him as from a social chimney-sweep. 

“Look at Fennor,” he said ; “he thinks every 
young lady in love with him. He turns back on 
the roads if he meets one, for fear of disturbing 
her peace of mind. Ho ! ho !” 

And an orchestra of “ ho ! ho’s !” from the 
inslrumciitalists about, who relished this coarse 
music of Thersites, broke out. 

Fermor turned red, and addressed liis neigh- 
bour. lie made it a rule, he always said, to take 
no notice of these “low” jokes. But John 
Hanbury, being a simple good-humoured crea- 
tur(‘ lhat knew how t.o laugh, laugh now very- 
loud. It seemed to him such a comical accident 
that Thersites vsliould have actually stumbled on 
the true state of things. 

“"VVhy,” said he, “as to walking along the 
roads, i can tell you something,” he said, looking 
slyly at Foniior. “You know there’s no hiding 
of one’s face exactly.” 

“0, ho!” said Thersites. “Was there ever 
anything like tins ? What did f say? How w^e 
sliall hear soniel lung.” And the orchestra inibbed 
its bauds, and even struck its thighs with de- 
light. 

John Haiibui 7 w-as one of those who inno- 
cently overlook what is strict propriety, in the 
satisfaction of giving pleasure to others. 

“ 1 don’t think it is rjuilc fair,” he said, look- 
ing from bide to side ; “ but since ” 

Fermor w^as blazing and glowing. “I must 
rcipicst,” he said, m a low hast y voice to his 
neighbour, “ there will be no more of this. I 
don’t like it.” 

But Hanbury had been trained in wild places 
of India, where a joke, being a scarce thing, and, 
once trapped, is not enlarged without a sort of 
hunt. 

So lie nodded his head pleasantly to the right 
and to the left, as if he liad a secret, and said, 
“He doesn’t like it, though. It wouldn’t be 
fair, you know.” 

Again the orchestra broke in, fortissimo: 
“Corne, come! Honsense! Out with it.” 

Major-General Sliortall and Sir Charles Long- 
man, who had long since strayed away and got 
lost in the bogs and marshes of conversation, 
where every step cost them infinite pains, licard 
the roar of the instruments, and accepted it as 
though it were a stick which some one held out 
to help them out. 

“ Cheerful,” said the general. “ WhaFis it P” 

• 

“ Rather some jokc^ I think,” said Sir Charles, ! 
doubtfully, and gluing on.Iiis eye-glass to tiy 1 
and get a good view of it. 

“0, sir,” said Captain Thermites, “only a i 
good thing £d>out Fermor. Tell it, Mr. Hanbury, j 
the generS wants to hear it.” j 

Hanbury, still relishing tlie thing with delight, i 
though, indeed^ there was neither joke nor story 
in the whole, was about to begin, wlicn he li 
chanced to look at his neighbour, and saw his ' | 
crimson checks and his curled lip. Fermor &aid, ; ! 
“ 1 request you will not take any freedom with j 
my name ; at least, I am sure you will resjieci that ' j 

of those ladies ” ; | 

“ Ah ! don’t mind him,” roared the orchestra^ j ; 
suspecting what was going on. But this was a , j 
new view for Hanbury, who coloured in his turn, i 
It was conveyed in an unpleasant, even an offen- 1 
sivc manner, but the caution was just. His ■ 
rough, coarse proviuciiilism was stupidly making j 
free with the sacred names of ladies. His face 1 
changed in a second. j ' 

“ Let me suggest,” said Fermor, seeing the 1 1 
effect, and suddenly taking out his razor for jj 
si roppiiig, “ a mess table is scarcely the place— ; 
you understand.” ' i 

Nothing could be got out of Hanbury. Dis- 1 i 
appointed, the crowd, led by Thersites, followed ! ! 
at tlic heels of Fermor, Once in six months or 1 1 
so they had their revenge in this shape for i 
many supercilious outi'ages. Personalities were ' 
showered on the luckless man, and even tlic 
general was seen to smile in a dry way. Fermor 
glowed and grew white, and glowed again, and 
devoted his neighbour to the fury of the gods. 

The latter, cpiite sobered, whispered him ear- 
nestly, “ Thank you a thousand times 1 I was 
so near doing it, and you saved me. I should 
never have forgiven myself.” 

That depended very much on his own turn of 
mind, but he might be sure of this, that Cfiptain 
Fermor would never forgive him that public mor- 
tification, The captain chafed secretly, and 
looked at his glass as though lie were chewing 
aloc-leaves. But there was worse in store for 
' him. 

Some one had flung the party at the head of 
the table a plank in the shape of a little bit of 
Indian discussion. “ They have such odd words 
now,” said General ShortaU. “’Pon my soul, 1 
can’t make ’em out. Tliey talk in the Times 
about wallahs and fellahs, and such stuff. Now, 
we always called them Blacks simply, and niggers 
— ^and as good a w'ord as any, 1 say.” 

Captain Fermor, superior always to his own 
herd, was literary and* well read, getting down 
green cases from Mr. Mudic. Part of his ri i v d was 
setting “fellows” right on matters of informa- 
tion. So now, brooding and brooding over his 
injuries, he saw aicrat band, and listened. 

“ What — er—is a \v'allah ?” said Sir Charles. 

“And they have follows they call ryots,” said 
the general. “ Not but that they have plenty of 
’em out there — rows enough.” Which re- 
mark brought forth, as was fitting, obsequious 
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Jiilarity. When this had’ died away, Captain 
Eemor saw the opportunity for putting out Mr, 
Mudie’s information to interest. 

"They call ^ widlah, sir,” he said, with quiet 
respect, " one of those unhappy creatures who 
are obliged to work at forced labour— at the 
Suez Canal, for instance,” 

" Ah, quite so,” said Sir diaries, interested, 
making his glass adhere. 

" And a ryot,” continued Eerinor, half turning, 
"is, I believe, a— a man who works in the fields 
for a fe?w pots of rice, one of the greatly op- 
pressed castes of India.” 

The colonel was looking round as if this ex- 
planation reflected great credit on the dep6t, and 
the general seemed a little impressed, when John 
Hanbury, who had been listening with wonder, 
broke out with honest expostulation, " No, no, 
no! Come now. What you talking of? That is 
the funniest jumble— I beg your pardon for say- 
ing so— but it’s all wrong. And I think you 
know it is 1” ^ 

Eennor’s lip trembled a little. This was the 
fruit of being ever so little familiar with these 
horribly low and familiarly free persons ! 

" Why ‘ fellahs,’ ” continued llanbury, laugh- 
ing heartily, "are tlie Suez people. 1 wish a 
wallah heard you speak of him in that way, or a 
ryot either.” 

"Thcre’d be a ryot, I suppose,” said General 
SbortaJI, encouraged to repeat his joke. 

"By Jove, yes ! Why, they are farmers, culti- 
vators, merchants. It’s so fuuuy how you con- 
trived to jumble them.” 

"It may be funny,” said Form or, with an 
effort at calmness, " but, with all respect, sir, 1 
think I am right.” 

“Nonsense, you’re not serious.” 

"Have you read, might I ask, Jehkinson’s or 
Thurlow’s travels ?” said Fermor, v/iih chilly 
politeness. 

“Not a line of them,” said the other, laugh, 
ing, " but if they say that, they’re not worth 
reading.” 

" The world thinks differently,” said Fermor, 
looking round with calm triumph. " Jenkinson 
is a standard book. I have the second edition 
up-stairs ; got it down from London. He tra- 
velled five years in India.” 

"If it comes to that,” said Hanbury, with a 
good-humoured smile, "I was there flve-and- 
twenty, but I don’t go upon that.” 

"Ha, ha!” said Thersites, "not bad tfwt !” 

The statement produced a weighty impression. 

"That settles it,” added Thersites. 

"By Jove!” said little Brett, suddenly, "how 
lucky ! I have a Hindustanee dictionary some- 
where !” 

There was a cry of "Fetch it ! fetch it !” 

It was fetched, but it confirmed Hanbury and 
degraded Fermor. Hanbug’y became the Moon- 
shee or Pundit of the night, an office Fermor had 
'always claimed. He suffered acutery. His 
“ faculties” were now taken from him, and he 
could ace that the (in his eyes) upcouth, half- 1 


civilised fighting miscellany were enjoying his 
deprivation. He saw the general whisper grimly 
to the chief with an inquiring smile, and he had 
a faithful instinct that this was about him. 

Presently that potentate rose and went his 
way. The dining crowd dispersed. They brought 
away with them the honest Johu Hanbury into 
a snug private room, where they lounged and 
stretched themselves after the rigours of the 
night, and clouded the air with fumes of tobacco 
and spirits. These were hapy moments. The 
fightingmen were boys again. They were at- 
tached by the genial simplicity of Hanbury, 
and the link was the horse. That noble brute j 
was led out and admired over and over agaiu. 
They became eloquent, witty, even wise, in that 
curious tongue. These simple natives inter- 
changed the blank counters and cowries they had 
for ideas, with a marvellous fluency. They talked : 
of the "National,” now close at hand, of the j 
course, of the great horse Baron, of the greater 
Irish horse that was coming, of the gentlemen j 
riders, of the odds. Then of the " W elter | 
Stakes,” and of a grievance against tlie " liaii- j 
dicapper,” and monstrous oppression and in- | 
justice. And Hanbury, who in some other ; 
societies might have been insignificant and over- ; 
looked, riding in here on his horse, u as immensely 
respected and hearkened to. i 

Fermor did not hear the last of that night’s ' 
defeat for many days. In the bariark life there | 
is a barrenness of incident, and this was wel- ; 
come. He was sensitive to "low chaff,” and 1 
though he habitually awed them as being inferior 
in intellect, it made him shudddr one day to hear * 
a low " ungcutlcmauly ” nickname associated 
with his own. “ The W allali” was actually pro- 
fanely joined with his sacred being, and one 
morning he heard "fellows” below, in the court, 
asking familiarly if "The Wallah” w'as in his | 
room. I 


GOING TO LAW IN CEYLON. 

What cock-fighting is to a Malay, what horse- i 
racing is to an Englishman, what ^uail-fighting is 1 
to a (ihinaman, what pitch-aiid-ioss is to a stable- j 
boy, that Law is to a Singhalese or aTamuliaii. ! 
It is the amusement that rouses him to ex- 
ertion ; that occupies his waking and his sleeping ; 
thoughts ; that keeps him going to and fro be- ! 
tween the district court and his village, foriy i 
miles away in the interior; that leads him to 
spend his last farthing on the desperate stake ; j 

to pledge his wife’s last bangle, and liis own last ' 

j earring ; that reduces him to beggary and worth- ' 
Icssiiess, and leaves liim nothing to bequeath to | 
his children save lawsuits. i 

Litigation seems to possess for the Eastern i 
mind a charm little short of fascination. Like 
drink, the taste once acquired gains fresh force 
after each indulgence ; and when no longer able 
to gamble in lawsuits himself, the hoary litigant 
^ becomes tutor and adviser of embryo disputants, 
jand opens a school for false witnesses 'in his 
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village) where, enthroned as judge, he examines, 
cross-examines, corrects, and directs those m 
their parts who are to appear in the real court and 
give tliir testimony regarding what they know, 
or are to pretend to know, on the day of trial. 

•Kandir Kathergamer and Kasiar Tambyar are 
neighbours. There has for some time past been 
a growing ill feeling between these two worthies 
pd their families. They are joint shareholders 
in a palmyra garden : that is to say, the one has 
an undivided share in it to the extent, as he 
says, of I.4th of 3-9ths of 2-32ds by inheritance, 

I and 2-473ds in favour of his wife; the other 
has some equally minute sub-division ; and there 
is a diflference of opinion between them as to the 
ownersliip of one particular tree. The palmyra 
I season is fully come. Every five minutes you 
I hear a “flop** in all the gardens, and then 
i there is a rush of tw'o or three persons, and per- 
; haps a shout, and a cry, and a row ; and if yon 
I inquire what it is about, you are told that this 
I is a fruit, that, like, the apple of discord, has 
fallen from a palmyra-tree, about which there is 
a dispute, ana the struggle is which disputing 
' shareholder shall basket the prize. 

Our worthy neighbours aforesaid, whom, for 
I the sake of brevity, we will call K. and T., 
have each set one of their olfspring to watch 
I the falling fruit, with strict injunctions to hold 
! their own. Toung Master K., his mother’s 

I pride, squats under a tree, basket beside him, 

I and beguiles the time by tearing asunder w itli 

I ins teeth one of the yellow-coloured stringy 
I fruits, till his face and hands are a fine rich 
: ochre. Miss T., a young lady about four years 

; Master K.’s senior, who know^ how to make 

I good use of her nails, takes up her position, 

j The tree in dispute lies between them. 

‘^Elop” goes a fruit behind Master K., up 
jumps Miss T., but sits down again; the fruit 
has fallen luom a tree that is without dispute 
in K.’s domain. Master K. therefore appro- 
priates it unmolested. 

Presently there is a flop from one of Miss 
T.’s trees, and up she jumps and pursues the 
bounding ball till she has secured it. 

At last, “ flop” comes a fruit from the tree ; 
up jump both, and make a rush at it. It 
rolls towards Master K., and thus far doth for- 
tune favour him ; hut, too wise a strategist to 
leave unguarded his already secured fruits, he 
runs, dragging his half-filled basket after him. 
So likewise does Miss T. Master K* seizes the 
prize, or rather he stoops to seize it, and his 
hand is just upon it, when down comes Miss T. 
like a wolf on the fold, gives him a shove, and 
over he goes, basket and all, and she gets hold of 
the fruit; round he turns "quick as thought, and 
pves her a punch in the side; down go her 
basket and nuts, and in a moment Iier ten claws 
are in unpleasant proximity to Master K.’s 
eyes. “ My fatlier and mother, I am dead !” 
cries he. Out rushes his fond paternal parent, 
his mother following with sliricks. Out come 
w. and Mrs. T. from their abode, and in no 
time Mr. K. has laid a short thick siisik over 
Mrs. T.’^ head, and left her stunned and bleed- 


ing : while he and Mr. T. <ire rolling over each 
other on the ground, their long hair st.reaming 
about them. In rush the neighbours, and sepa- 
rate them. Loud is the strife of words, foul 
beyond expression the abuse by the females. 

" To the court with your wounded wife,” says a 
friend; and away they go to their respective 
houses, screaming at each other all the while, 
and a swift runner is despatched to the Police 
Vidahn by the party of Mr. T., who, having 
wounds and blood to show, is in the better posi- 
tion. “This will never do,” says K^s elder 
brother, a veteran litigant. “You, too, must 
have blood and bruises to show.” “ Well, you 1 
see I have a scratch here and a thump there, i 
and I am all over sand and dirt,” says K. | 
“ Oh, that’s good as far as it goes, but it is not 
enough ; we must do some more. Come here,” 
says he to Master K. the valiant, who began the 
affray ; “ let me see your face.” 

Master K., unsuspicious of evil, submits 
to his uncle’s inspection, and in a second his 
worthy relative has drawn a sharp little* knife 
over an incli of Master K.’s forehead, and the 
red blood comes streaming down. 

“ That will do,” says he ; “ now carry him off 
to court before the others are ready. Get there 
first, and say T. did it with a kai-katty” (a formid- 
able kind of cleaver, much used by the natives). 

Oil’ starts the procession. Master K. car- 
ried in the arms of his afflicted father, every 
drop of blood on his face carefully preserved to 
create the greater sensation, his head thrown 
back, his eyes languidly closed, his lips par- 
tially open, his hands dangling feebly by his 
side. Close behind him comes his maternal 
parent, “ a Niobe, all tears,” her dishevelled 
locks streaming over her shoulders, her head 
unveiled, all appearances disregarded in the 
affliction of the moment. Straight into the 
compound of the magistrate they rush, while i 
other relatives follow, and a crowd collected on i 
the way gathers round the gate. | 

“ Oh, ray Lord !” cries Mrs. K., and falls ' 

! prostrate on the floor before the gentleman, and ; 
straightway Mr. K. lays his seemingly senseless | 
burden beiore the “ Doray.” , 

If that functionary has had some experi- i 
ence, and suspects that Master K. is sham- j 
ming, he will, perhaps, unexpectedly apply a 
little smelling-salts to his nose, and will then i 
find out the trick. But, if very green, he will j 
probably be taken in, and, after having given j 
several very stringent orders for the appre- i 
hension of the accused, he will, just as he | 
has gone inside again, be roused by Mr. T. and j 
his party, bringing Mfs. T. in a sort of palan- 
quin, with her head cut open. Both parties 
then enter cases against each other, and the 
magistrate has, amidst the most conflicting 
testimony, to detf^rmine whether both cases 
are true or both false, or which is true and 
which is false. * 

There is no exaggeration in the above story ; 
it is what happens daily. I bear in mind espe- 
cially one case in which a roan, after cutting a 
woman’s forehead open, in a garden at three p.m. , 
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cttt Open the farehcftd of a girl of his party with 
her own coaseiit, ancl in so doing very nearly 
aeveJN^d an important artery. Then the two op- 
posing factions entered counter charges against 
each other, of exactly the same nature, 

'When a magistrate’s district is compact, and 
the villages are easy of access, his best plan in 
the early part t)f his career is to Act the detec- 
tive now and then. The knowledge that his 
habits are locomotive, and that he will pass 
, down \|pon a place unexpectedly, is a great 
point in his favour, 

> I remember spending half a day, when new 
to my work, in trying to find out where a man 
lived. The question was, whether he could have 
heard tlie falling of certain cocoa-nuts from a 
tree* in a case for stealing the fruit? The 
adverse party said he did not live in the 
hut where he said he did live, and heard 
the sound. As I could come to no satis- 
factory conclusion by the evidence, 1 found 
some excuse for adjourning the case till next 
day ; ‘and that evening about nine, I quietly 
proceeded to the place, accompanied by a guide 
and an oiScer of the court, who liad been kept 
in ignorance of my plans, and summoned the 
inmates. Out stepped my .friend fresh from 
his mat, and made his salaam. 1 then sent a. 
man up the cocoa-nut-tree, which was at some 
distance, while I stood close to the hut, to 
ascertain if the fruit could be heard falling. 
Soon there was a “ thud” on the sand, another, 
and another, so those two points were esta- 
blisliod. Nevertheless, the case eventually was 
shown to be a false one. This mode of procedure 
may seem very irregular to English lawyers ; but 
in a land where the European stands alone, 
where the rule is that every witness deceives if 
he can, and that no regard whatever is paid to 
the solemnity of an oath, or rather an affirma- 
tion, it is a veiy good way, occasionally. 

in the district where t write this, my prede- 
cessor once went to a remote village on judicial 
business. On his way, a man of influence came 
io him, and said that liis granary had been 
broken into on the previous night, the paddy 
(or rice with the husk on) stolen, his watcher 
murdered, and the body made away with. The 
judge went to the spot indicated, and there be 
found paddy strewn about and blood upon the 
sleeping mats of the watcher. An information 
was laid against certain parties, and inquiry 
duly made. Subsequently it turned out that 
the murdered man was alive and well, but in 
coneealment ; that the paddy had purposely 
been scattered about, and the blood sprinkled 
on the mat br the informant. In fact, the whole 
affair was a mlse and malicious conspiracy. 

In the north of the island, when a murder 
or any other crime was committed, I used to go 
to the house of the suspected murderer, and 
leave a polite message fo^ him to come and be 
hfnged. , He always came. The hanging was 
^another affair. The fact is, that inHhat dis- 
trict concealment was very difficult, and the 
attachment of tlm people to their homes and 
families is such, that a man preferred standing 


his trial and trusting to the glorious micertainty 
of the law, rather than abscond and leave his 
country for life. r 

But it is in the long-drawn land case, extend- 
ing over two, four, six* ten, years, that the native 
is in his glory. There it is that he finds full scope 
for his powers of plotting and counter-plotting. 
Does the plaintiff file a mortgage bond ? Straiglit- 
way he produces a release. Does ho sue on a 
bill ? Here is a starred receipt. Is it a will 
that he goes upon P The defendant has a testa- 
mentary paper of a later date. Has he a dowry 
deed of* 1801 ? Here is a purchase deed of 1708. 
All these documents are drawn up in due form, 
and are made to assume a venerable appearance : 
the notary uniting with that office the more lu- 
crative one of forger. I once committed a gen- 
tleman of the profession for forgery. It was 
proved that at the time the victim’s name was 
forged he was .sitting on an inquest at some 
distance; and it is generally held that no 
one can be in two places at once; but the 
jury thought otherwise, and acquitted tlic pri- 
soner; "a fellow feeling imdces us wondrous 
kind.” I have before me a plaint for the 
307-1920th undivided share ” of a small patch 
of land, and 1 could give numerous instances of 
hard-fought battles for minute shares in a single 
I tree worth from six to twenty shillings. 

In spite of all this, happily, submission to 
constituted authority is one of the character- 
istics of Asiatics ; nowever excited, and how- 
ever numerous they may be, a single European 
magistrate may go with perfect impunity among 
contending factions, and they will submit to his 
commands likq children. 

I was roused one nidit by the intelligence 
that there was a grand uproar at a seaport 
about four miles from where I lived. The 
Tamili seafaring men are splendid fellows — free 
and independent in their bearing, broad-chested 
; and muscular, and when they do figlit, it is with 
a will. It appeared, subsequently, that there 
were two parties, the “East Indians” and the 
“ West Indians.” The Westerns wished to pro- 
ceed in due state by torchlight in a wedding 
procession through the east -end, and the 
Easterns said it should not be. They might 
perambulate the west-end to their hearts' con- 
tent, but beyond tJicir boundary, they should not 
come. The East Indians rallied at their barrier, 
towards sunset, with clubs and other weapons, 
and awaited the course of events. They had 
not to wait long. Soon the sound of the cla- 
rionet and tom-tom are heard in the distance. 
“Hark, ’tis the Indian drum!” Nearer and 
neaier comes the procession, the bridegroom 
seated in an open car borne on men’s shoulders, 
and beliind him a closed palanquin. A halt, 
and a parley by the torchlight. “ What do ye 
in the East Indian country ?” A reply. Then, 

“ No you won't.” “ Yes we will.” Will you, 
then?” (The Westerns are all unarmed.) 

“ Yes ; who are you that speak so proudly ?’* 
says an Eastern to a Western chief, and aims a 
blow ai him. (It was an Eastern that began 
it.) The Westerns step back, and opqa fly the 
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doors of the closed palanquin. The Easterns 
pi'ess forward. Who is m it ?’* They lej^m 
the next minute, when a dozen Western hands 
are thrust in and drawn out afjain, and a dozen 
swords and other weapons gleam for a moment in 
the air, and come showering down upon Eastern 
skulls. When I examined next morning the 
cuts and the slashes, my wonder was that none 
were killed ; but the amount of knocking about 
fliat a rice-eater’s head can stand, is marvellous. 
Taken by surprise, the Easterns made stand for 
a few moments, and then retreated in confusion. 
Close by tlie scene of action was a new strongly- 
built store, and into it a number of them re- 
treated and made fast the door. The Westerns 
thereupon kept watch and ward over them. 
They lighted in the street a blazing fire# so that 
none could escape unseen, ’and on the walls 
they wrote in Tamul, “ This is the jail bazaar.” 
Meanwhile, some of the Eastern party who had 
remained outside slunk off through by-ways to 
where 1 lived, and gave me as much information 
as suited their interests. On reacliing the spot, 
1 found a crowd collected before the bazaar, 
and the embers of the fire in the road. When 
the prisoners within were told I had arrived, 
they thought it was a ruse to get them out. 
With the greatest caution tliey opened one of 
the doors ever so little, and when they saw 1 
really was there, out they came, twenty-three 
in all, I think. I know that 1 marched off forty 
fellow's to the court-house that night, and they 
W’cnt as submissively, as lambs. 

Caste distinctions are a fruitful source of 
dispute. Under native rule, the violation of 
any prescribed custom, or the attempt to do 
what was only permitted to a higher caste, was 
a very serious offence. Eor instance, in the 
Kandian country, it was a crime punishable with 
death for any one not of the royal family to 
whitewash liis house. At the present day, in 
spite of the complete discountenauce of caste 
by government, one constantly hears of quarrels 
in the remoter parts of the island — and even 
neai’ town, where civilisation spreads less slowly 
— in consequence of a low-castc man “aping 
his bettero,” as the high caste consider it. Eor 
such a man to tile his house instead of thatch- 
ing it, to wpr his clothes below tlic knee, to 
allow his wife to drape herself beyond the pre- 
scribed rule, to put on earrings if a Tarnulian, 
to celebrate a wedding to the sound of music 
and with the decorations of clothes — all these 
are high crimes and misdemeanors, and the 
perpetrators are liable, if not protected, to have 
their heads broken and their houses burned about 
their cars. The proper course for a public 
officer to pursue in such cases is to give the 
offenders all the protection of tlie law ; if need 
be, to be present himself, to see that the head- 
men, who generally sympathise with and are in 
league with the high caste, do their duty ; and to 
visit with condign punishment any one who sets 
authority at defiance. A little firmness in one 
or two cases has a marvellous effect, and the 
battle has seldom to be fought more than once 
in the fame place. 


One way in wliich an influential man, or party 
of men, sometimes take thmr revenge on a lower 
or weaker section of the village, * is to forbid the 
washerman to wash for them, or the barber to 
shave them. They are then at a dead stop ; for no- 
thing would induce a man not of the washer caste 
to shoulder his bundle and get up Ids own cotton : 
nor can he, ifor would he, make a barber of him- 
self by shaving his own or his fellow’s chin. 
This IS sometimes a rather difficult measure to 
meet, for, of course, under our government the 
barber and the “ dhobie,” or washerman, are 
free agents, and it is not easy to say exactly 
who the person is who has laid his veto upon 
the operations of the two functionaries. More- 
over, were the parties aggrieved to be directed 
to bring an action for daniages against the dis- 
turber of their peace, they would have to tarry 
while their beards were growing and their clothes 
getting dirtier. It is a ludicrous sight on these 
occasions to a man who shaves himself every day, 
to see some twenty or thirty lugubrious-looking 
fellows standing in a row, pointing doleTully to 
their bristly chins in the most hcljiless manner, 
and crying for some one to shave them. The 
magistrate has to remonstrate with the barber 
and the dhobie, and after a while some compro- 
mise is made, and the village appears next day 
with its chin shorn and its clothes washed. 

In the Kandian province there is a class of 
people called Rliodias. They are outcasts, and 
no words can express the loathing with which 
they are regarded by the Kaiidians. There is 
nothing repulsive in their appearance : on the 
contrary, their women are ilic handsomest in 
the island, erect as arrows, and graceful as ante- 
lopes. Who they are, is not very clearly ascer- 
tained. My own idea is, lhat they were the 
aborigines of the island, and that the Gangetic 
race who subdued the island and built the 
famous city of Aineradhapura subjugated them. 
Old John Knox, wdio w'as a captive in Ucylon 
in the year 1G79, during the time when Kandy 
had a king, and w'ho has wiitteii a truth- 
ful work on the island, says that they w'cre 
“ Dodda Vedahs, w'hicli signifies hunters,” and 
he relates how it w'as their special duty to pro- 
vide game for the king, and how they once pro- 
duced before him some flesh which lie enjoyed 
so much that he told them to get some more. 
The barber is in Asia, as in Europe, the great 
newsmonger, and the next morning the scraper 
of tlie royal chin communicated to his majesty 
the horrible secret that what he had so enjoyed 
was human flesh. , 

Killed with rage, the king made a decree that, 
henceforth and for ever, the descendants of these 
persons should be outcasts, and be held in loath- 
ing and abhorre^ice ; and from time to time, 
when any of his nobles offended him, he ordered 
tliat they and their families should become 
“llhodhis” — a punishment worse than death. 
There is at the present day the remnant of a 
tribe of men who were once more numerous, 
who live -a wild life in the forest, and are, in 
point of civilisation, -of the very lowest grade. 
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and they axe generally, called ** Veddahs.” They 
use the bow and arrow, and live by the chase. 
They shun the haunts of other men, abhor 
everything like a settled life, are small of 
stature, squalid and repulsive in appearance, 
and know notliing save the arts of woodcrrft. 
Whether between these Veddahs and the Itiiodias 
(Knox’s “ Dodda Vedahs”) there he any aflSnity, 
J cannot say, but the mere fact that they differ 
so much in. appearance is not alone proof to the 
contrary,for the one tribe has been for centuries 
living in the unliealthiest jungles of the island, 
while the other has occupied the most healthy 
regions, and been constantly intermingled with 
the very best blood in the land— that of the 
families of nobles who were degraded and com- 
pelled to unite with them. Not being allowed 
to till the soil, the Yeddahs live by their wits 
partly, and are regarded as great thieves. Tliey 
' make hide ropes, baskets, and mats, as well as 
formidable whips, which are cracked with the 
report of a pistol before members of the aristo- 
cracy when on festive occasions they move in 
procession. The women spin plates on their 
idugers, and perform other little tricks of like 
nature. They arc a race much to be pitied, 
and at present terribly degraded ; and it will be 
long before the Singhalese will overcome their 
aversion to them. They crouch before a well- 
born native as a dog would, and are regarded as 
little better than dogs. 


DANGEROUS ETES. 

“Blue eyes melt; Dark eyes bum.” 

COKNIHH SaTIJTG» 

The eyes that melt! The eyes that bum! 
The lips that make a lover yearn! 

These flash’d on my bewilder’d sight 
Like meteors of the Northern Night! 

Then said 1, in my wild amaze, 

What stars be they that greet my gaze ? 
Where shall my shivering rudder turn ? 

To eyes that melt, or eyes that burn ? 

Ah! safer far the darkling sea, 

Thau where such perilous signals be, — 

To rock, and storm, and whirlwind, turn, 
From eyes that melt, and eyes that burn! 


QUITE ALONE. 


Book the Second : Womanhood. 
CHATTEE XLVII. HANELAGH WITH THE LIGHTS 
OUT. 

It was close on one o’clock in the morning, 
after the countess had gohe to supper with her 
friends, that Uily had packed up such of her 
tyrant’s effects as she ordinarily took home with 
her, and was ready to go home herself. 

She knew the way to the Cardens, and from 
the Gardens, just as an imprisoned antelope in a 
menag^e may know its inner lair and its outer 
paddock^ and the bars where the sijht-seers 
stand to |[ive it cruraba of cake. Beyond this 
ti^rjS was a vasty voidj only there were no 
visitors at the grate to give cakes to Lily. 


They lived in a front parlour and bedroom, 
in a little one-story house in a by-street, close to 
the river-side. There was a scrap of garden in 
front, full of very big oleanders and sunflowers. 
The brass plate, too, whicli proclaimed that here 
was an academy for young ladies and gentlemen 
by Mr. Kafooze, seemed nearly as big as the 
little green door to which it was screwed. It 
was a tidy little house, in a tidy little street ; 
only, as all the inhabitants did their washing a't 
home, a smell, rather too strongly pronounced, 
of soapsuds and damp linen, and the wash-tub 
generally, hung about it, morning, noon and 
night. All the little doors had big brass plates 
upon them. Mr. Kafooze’s academy was flanked 
on one side by a lady who brought people 
into the world, and, when they had had enough 
of that ball, assisted them out of it, even to 
robing them for their jourpey ; and, on the other, 
by a distinguished foreigner from Oriental climes, 
who gave himself out simply as “ Eung-yau, 
Chinese,” as though the bare fact of that being 
his name and nation was amply sufficient to 
satisfy any purpose of legitimate curiosity. 
Fung-yan dressed in the European manner, and, 

I unless he wore his pigtail underneath his coat, 
had even parted with that celestial appendage. 

I His smooth, india-rubber face, twinkling black 
I eyes, and eternal simper, had made him not un- 
popular with the fair sex. He had even con- 
trived to court, in ptgeon-English, the widow of 
a retired publican with a smml annuity, and, to 
the great scandal of some of the more orthodox 
Christians of the district, Mrs. Biff, formerly 
of the King of Prussia, licensed to sell, &c., had 
become Mrs. Fung-yan. Fung, however, was 
married at the parish church ; it is true that he 
was accused of burning fireworks and sacrificing 
half a bushel of periwinkles to his joss in the 
back garden on the first evening of las honey- 
moon ; but he kept his head high, paid his way, 
and extorted respect from the neighbourhood. 
Some said that he swept a crossing, in Cliiucse 
costume, for a living; others, that he went 
round the country swallowing molten sealing- 
wax, and producing globes full of gold fish from 
his stomach ; a third party would have it that 
he assisted behind the counter of a tea-dealer in 
Leadcnhall-street ; while a fourth insisted that 
he was an interpreter at a water-side police- 
court. I think, myself, that Fung-yan was a 
stevedore down in the docks, where years before 
he had arrived, a rice-fed, pig-tailed coolie on 
board an East Indiaman. 

The night-watchman held his lantern up to 
Lily’s face as she glided past him towards the 
water-gate of Kanmagh. 

“ Gh>od-mght, miss.” 

" Good-night, Mr. Buckleshaw.” 

**Hs?e my groat-eoat, misaP It’s woundy 
cold. 1 shan t miss it.” 

" Thank you, no, Mr. Backleshuw, I am 
well 'mapped up. Good-night again,” 

" It s a sin and a shame to send that poor 
young home at all bourse’ night,” grumbled 
the nignt-watchman, who was an old soldier, and 
testy and kind hearted, as old soldiers ^usually 
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are. “ It*s a burning shame, and so it is* Them 
furriners don’t seem to care a brass farden 
' what becomes of their own flesh and blood, 

j Such muck, too, as they live upon ! The young 

i gal ain’t a furriner, though I wonder where that 
j she-devil, wlio’s sending the people crazj with 
I her rougli-riding, got hold of her. Weil, it, ain’t 
I no business of mine.” And the night-watchman 
lighted another pipe, and addressed himself 
once more to the not very interesting task of 
crunching, with heavy footsteps, the frozen 
gravel. 

The policemen on the beat knew Lilv quite 
well, and more than one cheery Good-night, 
miss,” greeted her on her way homeward. There 
was one gallant constable who, when he happened 
to be on night-duty, always insisted on seeing 
her to the corner of her street, which happened 
to be within the limits of his beat. While thus 
occupied — for Lily could not repel him, he was 
so civil and obliging — they passed the great 
inspector himself, in a short cape, and carrying 
a bamboo cane, and followed by a discreet 
sergeant. 

TJie inspector stopped. The discreet sergeant, 

I w'ho was of a somewhat suspicious nature, 

I turned his buH's-cyc full on Lily, shook his head, 

I and wliistled as loudly as the rules of discipline, 
j and his respect for his superior officer, would 
1 permit him to do. 

I “At your old tricks again, Drippan,” the 
: inspector remarked, severely. “ Who is this 
! young w’oman ?” 

j Lily was terribly frightened. Drippan, how- 
ever, who was the gallant constable, hastened 
to explain, fortunately, the inspector had on 
more than one occasion patronised Randagh 
with Ids wife and family, and had seen Lily 
waiting for Madame Ernestine at the stage-door 
j of the circus. He was quite satisfied m ith Con- 
stable Drippan’s tale, and was even good enough 
I to tell Lily that, if she liked, a constable should 
escort her, so far as tlie boundaries of his beat 
permitted, towards her home, every night. | 

The next time Mr, Drippan met her he I 
cleared up the mystery of the inspector’s I 
severity at their first meeting, 

“Hi’ye got henemies, miss,” he explained, 
“ henendes has his sworn to ’ave my ’art’s 
blood, let alone reweuging my good name, and 
reporting on me at the station wlien I ain’t done 
nothin*. I should be Hiiispector Drippan but 
for those henemies.” 

Lily said she was very sorry. 

“Well you may be,” pursued this victim of 
malevolence. “ I’ve been druv from beat to 
beat in a way that’s hawful. The minds of 
^ sergeants ’ave bin pisoiied agin me, and I’ve 
been put li under stoppages for nothink at all.” 

Lily told him she was very grieved, but was 
still somewhat puzzled to learn what his sorrow 
, really was. 

“ I ’aye bin,” he continued, in a dark whisper* 
“a perliceman in Grosvenor-squlire. I was 
huniversally respected and moved in the fust 
faiiilies. It was hall halong of a piiffidious 
nussmaid as kep* company with a fiend in 


Human Shape in the Life Guards. She split on 
me, and the cook — which* had bin there seven 
year — lost her sitiwation. Yy dMthehinspector 
’ave me up before the commissioners, and play 
old Gooseberry with me ? Because he were 
jealous. Because 1 had put his nose outer joint. 
Ha!” 

He paused,, as though for sympathy, but Lily, 
not knowing precisely what to say, went on. 

“They’re hall adn me. It’s hall known at 
’ed-qnarters, and they’d as soon promote the j 
firemiui’s dog as me. Hi ham a pmyurhmon^t | 
my brother hofficers. Do I arink? Did Hi 
hever do the doss when on dooty? Let ’em 
prove their words. They ses I runs arter the 
gals. My ’art is blighted. They’ve sent me 
down to this jolly old South Lambeth, where 
there’s nothink but cads, costermongers, and 
J fried fish. Hi ham treated in the most exas- 
peratin’ way, and hif this sort o’ thing’s to go 
on, Hi’m blowcd hif Hi don’t write to the Weekly 
j Dispatch.” 

I am ashamed to confess that little Lily— who, 
i having had her own peines de coeur, should have 
learnt sympathy for another’s woe — was not very 
forcibly impressed by this lamentable tale. I am 
afraid, indeed, that she was once or twice very 
near laughing. Poor soul, it was but little matt er 
for mirth she had now. Tlie gallant but unfor- 
tunate Drippan did not fail to mark her culpable 
indifference. From that night he oflTered to 
escort her no more ; nay, once meeting her at 
her own street corner, he pretended not to know 
her, and even murmured, in muffled tone, the 
injurious words, “ Move on!” But Lily often 
met the inspector, and he had always a kind word 
for her. 

She dared not go to bed, this night of the 
supper, until her tyrant came home, and when 
she had lighted a candle, and unpacked the 
bundle she had brought from Iltiuclfigh, sat 
down in the little paidour to read. A Sunday 
newspaper was the only literary matter at hand, 
and sue liad read it through at least twice before 
since the beginning of the week; but she ad- 
dressed herself again, and most industriously, to 
its perusal, going through all the advertisements 
of the splendid corner public-houses, the snug 
little free beer-shops, the eligible openings 
in the chandlery line, the unequalled tobacco- 
nists’, stationery, and Berlin wool businesses for j 
I sale, wondering whether they all found pur- j 
chasers, and whether it took six months or 
twelve for their lucky purchasers to realise i 
large fortunes. And then she attacked the page 1 
devoted to theatricals, and read how Banelagh j 
was nightly the resort of the highest rank and 
fashion *, how the ex.\>otimetLt of a wintor soasovi y 
had been a complete success, and how Mr. 

M' Variety was gaining golden opinions from all 
sorts of people. 'What were golden opinions, 
Lily wondered — money? If that were so, it 
was strange, for Mr. M'Yariety was always 
grumbling to the countess about the money he 
was losing. Then Lily went on to read about 
the. countess herself. How Madame Ernestine 
was the cynosure of ftll eyes. How her youth, 
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iier beauty, her grace and agility were the dc- 
iight of thousands, ^d how sue had created, in 
the high school of horsemanship, a position in 
which she might have many imitators, but few 
coi»|)eers. A brief bio^aphy of the gifted 
equestrian followed this glowing criticism. Lily 
learnt, to her astonishment, tliat tiie countess 
was of Spanish extraction — of a noble Anda- 
lusian family, indeed ; that her mother (in the 
land of the dark mantilla and the bewitching 
cachucal was known as the Pearl of Seville; 
but thsS; reverses of fortune had forced her 
papa to adopt the lowly, but still honourable, 
profession of a matador. Educated in the 
Terpsichorean department of the Conservatory 
at Milan, the countess had been instructed in 
the mysteries of the high school of horsemanship 
by an Arab sheik, assisted by tlie Master of the 
iiorse to the Emperor of Austria. Her stud 
comprised an Andalusian barb, an Estremaduran 
jennet, a thorough-bred Arab from the Sahara, 
and a Persian filly from Tiflis. She had been 
married in early life to an English gentleman of 
high rank and vast wealth ; but the union had 
not proved a happy one, and the gifted and 
beauteous Madame Ernestine was now a widow. 
S)ie liad gone through a series of tlie most 
startling and romantic adventures, and had re- 
ceived costly presents, mostly consisting of 
diamonds, from the majority ot* the sovereigns 
of Europe. She was eminently accomphslied : 
being a mistress of five languages, and a skilful 
dancer, painter, and modeller of wax flow'ers. 
In age sne might be bordering on her twenty- 
seventh year. Lily could not help asking her- 
self, when she had come to the end of this 
astonishing narrative, wliethcr it was all true ; 
whether the countess was indeed the wonderful 
person they made her out to be; or whether 
newspapers were even addicted to the practice 
for which the girls at her school used to be 
punished : to wit, lying. 

It must have been nearly two in the morning 
when the landlord, Mr. Kafooze, knocked at 
her door, and asked if he might conic in. The 
candle had a very long wiek by this tune, and 
Lily had laid down the imaginative newspaper, 
and was nodding wearily. She started up at 
the landlord’s voice, and bade him enter. 

Mr. Kafooze was a very little old man, 
with a white smooth poll very like a billiard- 
ball, and reddish eyes, and no nerceptiblc teeth, 
and a weak piping voice. He aress^ habitually 
in black, had a limp wisp of white keichief 
round his neck, and was, perhaps, the last man 
in South Lambeth who wore knee-breeches, 
slack cotton hose, and plated buckles in his 
shoes. The small-clothes and buckles, added to 
his baldness, were of no small service to him 
among his neighbours. Parents liked to send 
their children to a school of which the master 
looked at once so very clerical and so very 
scholastic, Mr. Kafooze’s academy was on 
'the humblest scale. Some twenty Utile boys 
and girls used to come thei*e every morn- 
ing and afternoon, to all appearance tor three 
purposes : to crack nuts^ to munch apples, 


and to pinch one another. When the last 
nut was cracked, the last apple devoured, 
and the last pinch-extracted squeal littered, 
school was dismissed. The pupils generally 
went home black and blue, so far as their anns 
were concerned, but not through any corporal 
chastisement inflicted by JMh*. Kafooze. That 
placid old man had not so much as a hal^imy 
cane in his academy. His assistant in the busi- 
ness of education was his niece, a humpbacked 
young person, with red hair, and a firmament of 
freckles on her countenance, who revelled in 
the somewhat exceptional name of Rhodope, 
who passed the major portion of her time either 
in endeavouring to mollify the bunions with 
which she was troubled, or in relating ghost 
stories (of which she had a vast stock) in an 
under tone to the throe senior pupils. Mr. 
Kafooze sat apart at a little desk, and when the 
scholars were unusually noisy, would tell them 
mildly that they were “ worse than bluebottles.” 
He was generally intent on the contemplation 
of a celestial globe, and when he had (as it 
seemed, being short sighted) smelt at this orb 
for many minutes, he would rush away to his 
desk, bury his nose in a quire of foolscap, and 
cover at least two pages with blots, scrawls, 
daslies, and hieroglypbical characters of strange 
design. Whence arose, even among Mr. Ka- 
fooze’s most friendly critics, a rumour that he 
was engaged in the discovery of the perpetual 
motion, to be accomjdished by means of clock- 
work and balloons, and that he had, in furthiT- 
ance of his scientific ends, entered into a compact 
with the Evil One. But everybody agreed that 

he knew a deal,” and was exceedingly genteel 
in iiis manners. 

“ It’s only me, my dear,” piped Mr. Kafooze, 
entering the parlour with a little lamp in one 
baud. With the disengaged hand, which was 
so thin and shrivelled as to be well-nigh trans- 
parent, he shaded the light from Lily. 

“ You watch late to-night,” he resumed, in his 
weak treble. ** Hasn’t your mamma come home 
yet ?” 

“Madame is supping with some friends,” 
Lily answered, quietly. “Madame” was a dis- 
creet compromise into the use of which she had 
been drilled by the Wild Woman. “Dare to 
call me anything else, and 1 will skin you alive, 
you viper,” was her amiable warning to her 
dependent. 

“ Ah ! it’s no business of mine. She’s a very 
good lodger, when she’s in a good temper, and 
has every right to her latch-key. 1 hone she’s 
enjoying herself. What a famous schoolmis- 
tress your mamma wouW make ? Ah ! she’d 
make the little ones mind. I’ll warrant you. ^ 
They don’t mind me a bit, iior my niece 
Rhodope.” 

“ But you, Mr. Kafooze,” said Lily, who was 
accustomed to the little old man, who often 
came in at flight for a quiet gossip, “ you are 
up very late, too.” 

I “ Ob ! I, my dear young lady, I’m always 
up late. V It’s my way. I’ve so much to do.* I 
1 Sit up with the stars.” « 
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Lil/ thouffht Mr. Kafooze*s fellow watchers 
were most delightful company, and told him, 
almost^euthusiastically, that she loved to sit up 
and look at the stars. 

**Ah!‘ that isn’t it, exactly,” rejoined Mr. 
Kafooze, shaking his head, and with a half 
sigh. “Twinkle, twinkle, little star, and all 
that sort of thing. I read the stars, my dear, 
and have come to know them. Deary me ! 
but there’s a deal more to be learnt about 
them,” he added, with another sigh. 

“ And what do they tell you, Mr. Kafooze ?” 
asked Lily. 

“ A deal that’s good, and a deal that’s bad, 
my dear,”* the star-gazer replied. “ They tell 
me Utile that’s worth knowing about myself, 
however. If tlm stars would be good enough 
to inform mo how it is that I can’t earn more 
than two pound a week, I’d be obliged to them, 
that’s all. The stars, my dear, I can tell you 
in confidence, have been my stumbling-blocks all 
through life. My fatiier turned me out of 
doors, and cut me off — not with a shilling, but 
without one — all owing to the stars. I attribute 
rny failure in the haberdashery line in the year 
’twenty-three, entirely to the stars. I published 
a * Voice from the Stars’ in the shape of an 
almanack, for three years running, and lost a 
very pretty penny by it. And now I*’ve 
come down to what you see. But I trust in 
the stars as firmly as ever; and indeed my 
motive in looking in upon you to-night, was to 
ask you whether you could tell me what star your 
mamma was born under. 1 shouldn’t like to 
ask her myself, for you see she has rather a quick 
temper.” 

“I am sure I don’t know, Mr. Kafoozc,” 
replied Lily, “ but I will ask her, if you like.” 

“Lor goodness* sake, don’t, my dear young 
lady,” Mr. Kafooze interposed, hastily. “ She’s a 
remarkable woman, is your mamma, and she 
might do something dreadful if you were in- 
quisitive about her aifairs. I thought that 
perhaps she might have mentioned something to 
you incidentally about the stars.” 

“I do not know, Mr. Kafooze,” said Lily, 
very sadly, who felt somehow impelled to 
place confidence in the little bald-headed school- 
master, “whether she is ray mamma or not. 
One day she tells me she is ; but the next she 
denies it, and forbids me to call her anything 
but Madame. I know that she treats me very 
unkindly, and that I am very unhappy, Mr. Ka- 
fooze.” 

She buried her face in her hands. Slic could 
not help the confession. It was the first wail — 
the first outcry under cruel agony. 

“Hush, hush!” piped the schoolmaster; 

“ you mustn’t cry, you mustn’t fret, my dear. 
That would never do. You’ll wake the lodger 
UT) — as worthy a young man as ever lived, and 
plays tlie trombone at Ilanelagh for fivc-mid- 
twenty shillings a week.” 

He sat down by her side on the little horse- 
hair sofa, and fell to chafing one of her little 


enough to be your great-grandfather. I’m 
aeveuty-two, but I don’t’ fret now; I leave it 
ad to the stars.” 

Lily dried her eyes, and admitted that she 
had been very foolish, and besought the school- 
master not to tell madamo of what had passed. 

“It is not that she strikes me,” she ex- 
plained. “She is always threatening, but she 
has seldom gone beyond a push, and has never 
gone so far as she did to-night when she me- 
naced me with her horsewhip. But^oh, Mr. 
Kafoozc, she strikes me with her tongue — with 
her cruel, cruel tongue. Night and day she 
browbeats and insults me. What am I to do ? 
You Lave seen me here. How am I to conci- 
liate her? How have I offended her? Do I look, 
do I act, like a bad, wicked girl ?” 

“ You are a little angel, my dear,” quoth old 
Mr. Kafooze ; “ a dear, persecuted angel ; but 
you must'not fret. You must leave it to time 
and to the stars. They will make it all right. 
I won’t say that they will avenge you ; because 
vengeance does not belong to the stars.”- 

Lily could only repeat that she was very un- 
happy-— that slie did everything she could to 
please her hard task-mistress, and that it was 
not her fault. 

“It’s nobody’s fault, my dear,” urged the 
little schoolmaster. “ Nobody but Destiny’s. 
I’ve been fighting against Destiny for three- 
score years and ten, and she’s had her heel 
upon me, and trampled me under foot many and 
many » time. But I’ll get the best of her, and 
have her under foot, the jade!” he con- 
cluded, olcnchiug his bony hand, and in a most 
valorous pipe. 

The sound of a key was heard turning in the 
door, 

“That’s your mamma,” quoth he, hastily. 
“I wouldn’t have her see me here for twenty 
pound, Good-uight, my dear. Your mamnia’s 
got a destiny too ; only I want to know more 
about her star before I can tell you what it is. 
I’m afraid it’s a bad one.” And Mr. Kafooze 
vanished. 

Two persons came into the little parlour : one 
was the countess, flushed and radiant, the other 
was Thomas Tuttleshell, Esquire. That gentle- 
man Lily had never before seen; but the countess 
had often spoken of him as a fellow who had 
been useful to her. She had, decidedly, but 
few surplus funds in the way of gratitude, our 
countess, and dispensed them very grudgingly. 
She had torn off her mantle, had flung herself 
on to the sofa, and sat in her gar dress, fanning 
herself. Lily had seen her as hot and as ex- 
cited after her performance in the French booth 
as tlie Wild Woman ; but she seemed scarcely 
the same being now. She was different in mien, 
in voice, in gesture. She was transformed, 
Thomas Tuttldfehell had escorted her from 
supper, but wliither afterwards, Lily knew not. 

It was certain that madatne and her friends were 
not in the ga^’dens when the girl left. Perhaps 
Sir William Long had still chambers where he 


hands between his own parchment palnw, 1 could conjure up the image of his old parties. 
“Dmi’t mind me,” he quavered; “I’m old | Perhaps Thomas kue^^ ot some quiet hotel in 
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tho iidghbourbood of St. James’s, where, even 
after supper hours, guests who wished to talk, | 
and smoke, and dnnk champagne, were welcome. 

** It’s very late — very late, indeed,” was the 
courteous remai’k of the countess to Thomas, as 
she flung away her fan, and gave a great yawn; 
“ you had better go home.” 

Much obliged to you,” thus Thomas ; “but 
allow me at least to apologise for keeping this 
pretty young lady, whom 1 presume to be your 
daughter, up to such a very unseemly hour. 
HoM see* miss, that your mamma ” 

** servant needs none of vour apologies,” 
the countess interrupted, with her old haughti- 
ness. “If she complained of waiting up^early 
or late, just as it suited my good will and plea- 
sure, I’d break every bone in her skin.” 

! “ It would be a pity to hurt such pretty 

bones.” 

“ Never mind whether they are ugly or pretty. 
They are none of yours. They are mine. Now, 
go away, there’s a good man. I am tired to 
death.” 

“ Allow me at least to light a cigar. It’s 
deuced cold.” 

“ I do not allow smoking in my apartments.” 

“ By Jove, Ernestine,” cried the usually 
placable Tom, losing all patience under these 
continual rebuffs, “you’re very different now 
from wliat you were when I took you off the | 
boards in France. Wliy, but for the few Louis ; 
that Italian fellow won at the trente et quarante, 
you wouldn’t have had a shoe to your foot.” 

“ I have nothing to do with what I was yes- 
terday. It is enough for me to think ©f what I 
am to-day, and what I may be to-morrow.” 
Spoken like a brave and consistent countess. 

“ At least,” remonstrated Tom, “ you might 
remember that I got you a good engagement, 
and, as an old friend, am at least entitled to a 
little consideration.” 

“ A fig for your engagements,” the woman 
cried, snapping her fingers ; “ a fig for the 
miserable ten pounds a week which your master, 
M^Variety, gives me. Dix livres sterling. Je 
me mouche avee ces gages-lu !” 

You were glad enough to get them, when I 
offered the engagement to you at Lyons, and 
lent you the money ttf) come over to England.” 

“ I might have been. It is so very long ago. 

the century before last, 1 think. Chantez- 
quelque chose de nouveau.” 

^ ** It was this very summer,” grumbled Tom. 

; Sf * ** ^ fig for last summer ! a fig for my old 
friends. Je m’en fichel” the woman cried. 
“I have found other old friends— and superb 
ones, too. I have been in the mud long 
enough. Now I am about to revenge myself.” 

“ Then I suppose you don’t want to see me 
any more. I wish you a very good-night.” 
Tom was going away in duflgeon. 

On the contrary, the countess condescended 
. to explain, “ I want t<J see*you every day. You 
can be very useful to mo, I’oncle Thomas*. Aliens, 
soyons amis, mon vieux. Tapez la.” 

She held out her hand in a scornful manner 
to Mr. Tuttleshell, who ^ took it, and bowed. 


somewhat stiffly, for he, was still but ill pleased, 
and was going, when the countess started up 
and placed herself between him and the^loor. 

“ No, we are not going to part like that,” 
i she cried, half sarcastically, and half caressingly. 

Pas de rancune, mon brave. You must con- 
tinue to serve me. I want you here to-morrow 
morning. I want to talk to you before ces 
messieurs arrivent. Is not to-morrow — to-day, 

I rather, I would say— Saturday ? Have they not 
promised to so call. Am I not to diue with 
them, there being a relache at the Gardens ? 
Allons, donnez-moi la patte.” 

She had still, though haggard, and ruddled, a 
cajoling kind of way about her which was not 
ineffective. Tom gave her his hand this time 
in perfect amity, and, promising to be with her 
again before noon, took his leave. 

He had been slyly examining Lily while par- 
leying with the countess. “By Jove! what a 
pretty little thing,” quoth Thomas Tuttleshell, 
Esquire, as he put Mr. Kafooze’s brass-plate 11 
between himself and the parlour. “What a |l 
pity she should have such an old tigress for a | j 
mother. Clever woman, though. Fiendishly i 

clever. In her day, superb. Sadly fallen off, j ; 

though. I suppose the little one is her '! 

daughter. I wonder what Billy Long’s game i 

is. He’s sown his wild oats; yet they’re a sly ! 

lot, these swells : always up to something. He | 

said to-night’s meeting was as good as a thou- j 

sand pounds to him. I wish lie’d give me five i 

hundred on account. licigho! C-a-b!” And I 

Tom Tultlesliell hailed a four-wheeler, and was j 

driven home to bed. 

CHAPTEE XLVin. DEEAMLAXD. 

It was a very long time since the girl had 
dreamed. How could she dream, she liad no 
time. Her life liad been wakeful, and ljar<], and 
cruel. She had been bedded on no soft pillow, 
dandled to sleep in no loving arms. Every one 
around her had been awake, and walcljful to 
[Strike at her. Tranquil slumbers and bright 
visions she had just tasted of, here and there, 

I and for a moment ; but tliey had been rudely 
broken, and intervals of long years rolled be* 
j tween. Sometimes, as a quiet and not unhappy 
little child, the plaything of the school at Stock- 
well, she had dreamed, nestling in the soothing 
shadow of the Misses Bunnycastles’ skirts. 
Then she had certainly dreamed for a whole 
afternoon at tlie Greenwich dinner, and for a 
whole day at Cutwig and Co.’s. A brief and 
blissful dream had been her sojourn at Madame 
de Kergolay’s ; but the waking up only seemed 
the ruder and more dreadful. Since she had 
groaned under the sway of the horrible woman, 
who, in her paint and out of her paint, on the 
boards and off the boards, was always wild, and 
capricious, and intolerable, she had forgotten 
what it was to dream, or rather she had been as 
one walking in her sleep, mobile, eyes wide open 
and unconscious. So she might have gone on, 
to find herself, at last, a dull, siupified, apathetic 
drudge, d .00 cruslied and listless to be discon- 
tented, But tliis was not to be. A great change 
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was fatftd to come over her. She was to dream 
again, and, for a time, delightfully. 

The change began on the rerj morning after 
the notJible supper of the countess with her old 
friends. She ceased, suddenly, to treat Lily in 
the same manner as heretofore. She was no 
longer brutal, sarcastii^ impatient with her. She 
had her old temper, our countess; but when 
slie found that she was losing, or, the rather, 
j on the point of giving way to her temper, she 
! would bite her lips, and stamp her foot, and 
j crisp her fingers, until the fit had passed oflT 
I Her self-control was wonderful. Lily was as- 

I tounded at it ; and Mr. Kafooze, at first puzzled, 
j was ultimately led to ascribe the alteration to 
: the conjunction of some more favourable 

I I planets ill the horoscope. The cardinal point 
I ' in the mild, although somewhat muddled, philo- 
1 1 sophy of the little old schoolmaster was neither 
i j to praise nor to censure his fellow-creatures for 

I anything. If things went badly, he bowed to 

I I the fiat of the stars ; and if they went well, he 
; thanked the stars for it. Perhaps, all things 
I considered, one might have a worse system of 
;! philosophy than the Kafooziaii. 

' i They had visitors in the humble little sitting- 
room the morrow of the supper. The curiosity 
1 1 of the street was all agog when the distin- ' 

; i guished visitors arrived, liiey came in private 
' carriages — in a Broncdiam and jiair ana a ca- 
' j bnolel. Tlie tiger • av*hod to the latter vehicle, 

;! a youth of rosy oiiitonanee and confident 
i| mien, descended into .Mr. Kafooze’s garden, 
i| plucked two roses, stuck one of the flowers in 

I his horse’s headstall, a’'<! anotlicr in his own but- 
1 1 ton-hole, and then gave hiiiisclf up to whistling, 

!; not defiantly, but with an air of cheerful supc- 
j I riority to things iii general, and South Lambeth 
ij ill particular. 

Pung-yan, Chinese, who happened to be at 

I I home at the time (lie always returned at noon 
!) to lunch on liver and bacon, rice, and bottled 
: j stout), came out to his front door, and surveyed 
il the scene witli his never-failing simper, just as 
1 1 liis three hundred milhoii prototypes simper as 
jl tiicy cross the bridge on the willow pattern 

I plate, or parch tea-leaves in cojiper pans, sur- 
. ' rounded by lloin ery gardens and curly pagodas, 

I I on the grocers’ cliests. Most of the inhabitants 
I of the street, however, were of opinion that the 

visit had something to do with a projected rail- 
, ; waj, the proximate driving of which through 
1 1 their quiet street, and consequent demolition of 
; j their dwellings, kept them in a chronic state of 
I ■ apprehension ; while two or three ladies of ma- 
! I lure age shook their heads, and opined that it 
i! was no business of ilieirs, but that some people 
Ij had no sense of what was right and proper, 

I especially foreign horse-riders. It was enough 
■ to make decent Christian people — liaviug paid 
rates and taxes for years, and brought up large 
I families most respectable — believe the world 
was coming to an end, and to cause tlie bones | 
of their (the Christian bodies’) grand-pareuts to 
turn 111 their graves. 

Meanwhile, the visitors, quite unconscious of 
these coullictmg criticisms, had made tlfeir way 
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into the little parloui*. School was just break- 
ing up as they passed through the passage, and, 
daring the hour of recreation, the juvenile 
scholars of Mr. Kafooze played with much zest 
at being a double-knock, at being a gentleman 
in a white hat, at being a gentleman with a 
gold-rimmed eye-glass, and, in particular, at 
being carriages and horses. 

LUy Jiad been hurried, but not unkindly, into 
the back bedroom, when the double-knock an- 
nounced the arrival of the illustrious party. 
They were five in number. They were the 
Pilgrims, plus one ; and the additional person* 
w'as Mr. M ‘Variety. 

" What do you want here was tiie countesses 
agreeable salutation to her director (she could 
not be amiable to everybody); “do you want to 
raise my salary ?” 

“ Don’t mind if I do,” returned the enter- 
prising manager. “ You’re certainly drawing. I 
wish everybody else did as well; but the Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan, you remember, the 
Swedish Albino who used to do the Living 
Skeleton at Koshcrville, and, as a child, was ex- 
hibited as the phenomenon with the words 
Princess Charlotte plainly visible on the pupil 
of one eye, and, on the other, Leopold of Sa- 
cobble — supposed to mean Saxe Coburg — from 
whom I expected great things, has turned out a 
regular swindle. The confounded idiot has had 
the measles; and now he’s got over them, he’s 
getting quite fat and good-looking.” 

The countess had only heard the first few 
words of his remarks. Long before the manager 
had finished, she was engrossed by the conversa- 
tion of her more aristocratic guests. How 
heartily she despised M‘ Variety in her secret 
self. What a vulgar, presuming, self-sufhcieut, 
under-bred fellow he was I But the rest ? Ah, 
they were true gentlemen. How atlahle, and 
easy, and gracious was Milor Carlton. What a 
grand manner — and a kind one too, for all his ! 
dryness — had Sir William Long, Baronet. And | 
Edgar Greyfauiit, the Sultan Greyfauut, per- 
fumed, and curled, and oiled, like a gorgeous 
potentate in Vathek, the sultan in a braided 
pelisse and a sealskin waistcoat. “11 a I’air 
gland seigneur, cclui-la,” she muttered. “C'est ! 
uii lion pur sang. 11 a un peu le ton Parisife. j 
C’est peut-^tre uii milord qui a fianfi longtemps 
sur le Boulevard dc Gaud.” And to Edgar she j 
was especially gracious. j 

On Thomas Tuttleshell, even, she smiled ; but I 
she took occasion to whisper to him ; j 

“ You never came tliis morning, false man. ! 
So you still bear malice ?” | 

“ Not a bit,” returned Thomas, in the same i 
low tone ; “ you gave me a deuce of a reception | 
last night; snowballs and red-hot flat-irons, by I 
way of a change, were notliing to it. However, 
that’s all over nojtv.^ I would have come this 
morning, but we were up late, and 1 was tired to 
death.” Although Thomas was one of the most* 
obliging of mankind, he had a reasonable sense 
of what was due to his dignity, and did not like 
to make himself too cheap. 

“As you please,” the countess rejoined, 
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tarmng away. ** We willliave mv confidential 
talk another timetv However nettled she 
miglit have been by Thomas^ apparent neglect, 
she took care (for good reasons of her own, 
doubtless) not to show it then or there, and 
was studiously civil to him, Messeigneurs 
she continuecC can I offer you anything ? The 
wines of South Lambeth ai-c, I am afraid, not of 
the premiers cr^s — the first vitftages; but, if 
you desired it, the neighbourhood should be 
scoured to procure beverages worthy of you. 
Wifi you smoke, Messeigneurs P Illumine your 
cigars, by all means. 1 will not do you the in- 
justice to suppose that I could offer you any 
so good as those which are in your cases/* 

The gentlemen hastened to disclaim any wish 
to resort to the deleterious practice she ex- 
pressed herself willing to tolerate, and assured 
ner that her ^nversation was already sufficiently 
delightful without any extraneous aids. By- 
and-by; Sir William Long gently suggested 
that she had made them, overnight, a certain 
promise. 

“Ah,** she returned, with seeming careless- 
ness, “ I know — my little girl. I promised to 
introduce her to you, did I not? It was a 
venturesome pledge on my part. Vous ctes 
par trop mauvais sujets, mes nobles seigneurs. 
However, you shall see that 1 can keep my 
word. Do you really wash to see the child ? 
She is but a little bit of a thing, and quite timid 
and awkw^ard.** 

“If slie is half as charming as her mamma,** 
Lord Carlton observed, gallantly, “she must 
be cliarming indeed.** 

“ Flatterer ! How do you know that I am 
her mamma P Ai-je Fair d*une mere, moi?** 
The vain woman plumed herself as she spoke. 
She was really beginning to imagine that she 
was young again. “But you sliuli sec her. 
Excuse me for a few moments, and I will pre- 
sent her to you. You are sure that I cannot 
offer you anything ?** 

“ i)on*t thiak you can,** put in plain-speak- 
ing Mr. MWariety. “ *Tisn’t very likely these 
gents could drink the kind of stuff yoii would be 
likely to get from the public-house at the corner. 
If Fd only thought of it, now, l*d have brought 
a bottle of champagne in his lordship's car- 
riage/* 

“ With his lordship’s permission,” Mr. Tut- 
tleshell gently hinted, in an under tone. 

“With nobody’s permission but my own, Mr. 
Tom Toady,” the manager, who was quick of 
speech sometimes, retorted. 

Thomas looked discomposed, and his lordship 
laughed. Mt. M‘Yariety*s bluntness rather 
amused than offended him. It could certainly 
never be alleged against the enterprising ma- 
nager that he was an adulator of the great. He 
was fond of the society of ^ha “ tiptoppers,” as 
he called them, made much of them, and treated 
them witli great liberality and bosnitality ; but 
he lieirer cringed to or bowed aown before 
them. He had often been known to swear at a 
lord who got in a caynter’s way behind the 
scenes ; but it was difficult to be offended with 

him : he swore so very good bumouredly and i 
respectfully. He was quite as affable and quite 
as hospitable in the society of the gentleman 
wiio contracted for the tram oil to supply the 
lamps of Ranelagh, the inspector of police, and 
tlie tradesman who manufactured pork-pies for 
the refreshment-room. 

Madame Ernestine went away into the next 
room ; and poor Thomas had rather a hard time 
of it until her return. That unlucky observa- 
tion about bis lordship’s permission brought on 
nis head a number of cutting things. Mr. Grey- , 
faunt was secretly delighted that the liarmless ; 
client had been put down. Mr. M‘ Variety 
listened, however, to smoothe Thomas’s ruffled , 
pinions. ; 

“ A right good fellow is Tom,” lie observed j ! 
“ only he will put in his oar sometimes wiiere it 1 
isn’t wanted. Never mind, Tom ; if I’ve hurt j 
your feelings, I’m sorry for it.” 1 

It was difficult for Mr. Tiittleshcll to be angiy | 
with any human being for more than five 
seconds at a time ; and he was assuring ! 
MWariety of bis entire belief that be would do i 
iiolliing willingly to wound his feelings, when ! | 
the countess entered tlie parlour. I : 

She brought Lily with her. She had some 1 
womanly grace and ingenuity left, this Wild | 
Woman, and, during the few miiiuies she hud | 
been absent, had disposed some ribbons and 
scraps of lacc about the girl’s dress, wiiich made 
her look quite smart. Siic was very pale, poor | 
little Lily ; but her soft brown hair and trust- 
ing eyes were beautiful. ■ 

“Slerciful Heaven !” cried the baronet, start- i 
ing up. “ She’s not a bit changed. It’s only I 
the dear little girl we saw at Greenwich grow'u , 
into a woman.” 1 1 

Bui Lily had grown paler and paler. Flashes \ | 
of crimson came, transient, across the deadly ' 
whiteness of her cheek. But slie trembled all * i 
over, and stretched forth her hands before lier as j < 
though her sight were failing her, and she was j ^ 
feeling her way. At length she gave a feeble , ; 
cry, staggered, and would have fallen, but that i i 
the countess cauglit her in her arms. I , 

“ I thought so,” she muttered between her ' 1 
teeth. t 1 

She bore her into the bedroom, poured water j ' 
on a handkerchief, damped her forehead and ; 
chafed her liands. TJic girl soon revived. The ! ; 
countess bade licr lie on the bed and keep quiet, i 
and she would soon be quite well again. “ Sly J 
little imp,” she muttered again, as she passed > 
the sitting-room. “ Ah, 1 thought so, I thought j . 
so. Thou couldst not deceive me, little Jesuit.” ’< 
She found her visitors in great perturbation at j | 
the untoward occurrence. ! ! 

“It is nothing,” she explained. “ I told you, 1 1 
She is a mere child, and has hitlierto lived in 1 1 
virtuous retirement/* She said this wuth a grin. 1 ; 
“ She was alarmed at the siglit of so many 1 i 
strangers, but she is already recovered, and will 1 1 
soon be herself again. 1 was just as timid at I 
her age.” And she grinned again. She was not 1 
pleasant to look upon when she grinned. She | 
strove lo engage her guests in conversation; 

. .. ^ '' 
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but it njanifestly flagged. She saw their eyes 
continually directed towards the closed door, 
and she hugged hewelf in her secret soul. She 
went inio the bedroom once or twice, and came 
out saj/ing that the patient was better, but too 
much frightened to confront the strangers again. 

! And at last, with great amiability, but sufficient 
: plainness, she told them that she had a rehearsal 
at the Gardens, and must beg them to excuse 
her until dinner. 

“ That’s a crammer, whispered the enterpris- 
ing manager to Thomas Tuttleshellj “there’s 
not so much as a donkey rehearsing at our shop 
this morning.” Whether his enterprise for the 
moment happened to be a playhouse, an Italian 
Opera, a garden, a circus, a giant, a dwarf, a con- 
cert-room, a chapel, or a wild-beast show, Mr. 
irVariety always alluded to it as a shop, 
i “I suppose something’s gone wrong,” said 
Tom, in u return whisper, “ and she wants to 
get rid of us. We’d better be off, Mac.” 

There was clearly nothing left but for the 
visitors to go. The countess’s face was wreathed 
with smiles ; but tiiere was no mistaking the 
I gesture wil h which she showed them the door. 

I She bade tlicm adieu until dinner, which was to 
lake place, it was arranged, at some hotel in the 
West-end. Mr. M‘ Variety was to be of the 
party, and the manager whispered, as he passed 
out,* that he had a proposition to make of a 
i nature which might not be wholly displeasing 
to her. ‘‘Decidedly,” she thought, “he means 
to raise my salary.” Her views, however, were 
too ambitious, just then, to be satisfied with a 
mere two or three pounds added to her weekly 
stipend. 

ilis lordship’s Brougham would call for her 
I at six o’clock. That was clearly as it should 
I be, and another triumph. She was evidently 
I resuming her proper station. 


HOSPITALITY. 

What is hospitality? 

I believe this to be a much more difficult 
question to answer than it appears at first sight. 
Our first idea of a hospitable person is of "one 
who “ keeps open house,” as it is said; and is 
for ever getting his friends about him—a man, 
in short, with plenty of money, a good cook, 
and strong social instincts. Tlien, thinking a 
little more deeply, and pursuing the subject 
something further, you begin immediately to 
get into difficulties. You reflect upon such 
words as “hospital,” and its tribe. You get 
your Johnson’s dictionary and look up your sub- 
ject. Hospitable : Giving entertainment to 
strangers ; kind to strangers. Hospitably : 
With kindness to strangers. Hospitality : The 
practice of entertaining strangers. Strangers, 
you tliink to yourself, always strangers. And 
then you ask yourself how many times your 
mutton has shed its gravy for the stranger, and 
the answer which you nave to give is dis- 
heartening in the last degree. Bereft of com- 
fort, you fall back upon derivations. Hospi- 



Entertainment of friends^ or guests. 
This is much betler. Entertainment of 
friends” will do admirably. Nothing like going 
to the fountain-head. It is true tliat elsewhere 
tlie “ fountain-head” issues waters which taste 
more bitterly to you, speaking of “hospes” as ‘^a 
host that receives strangers.” Hero is the 
stranger turning up a»am. Altogether you 
are mystifled and in doulbt about it, and before 
long find yourself falling back upon the argu- 
mentum ad hominem, and looking out among 
your friends for cases of true and spurious hos- 
pitality. 

And so yon turn over your different friends in 
your mind, and ask yourself which among them 
has the reputation of being most thoroughly 
hospitable, and then, after but a very litUe re- 
flection, you naturally bethiiik you of the Finger- 
glasses. Are they really liospitablc, though? 
you ask yourself. 

The abode in which these good people exer- 
cise the rites of hospitabty is, in trutli, never 
empty. Dinner-parties come off there ofteaer 
lhan ill any other house in the square in which 
they reside ; and besides these superb banquets, 
which are on a sufficiently magnificent scale, there 
are lots of little dinners consisting of a bit of 
fish, a curry, a leg of mutton and a pheasant, all 
which viands are of the highest order of merit. 
The Eingerglasses are always having company. 
The pastrycook supplies as many Nesselrode 
puddings to that house as to any in town, and it 
I IS a serious thing to think what the bill for 
champagne must come to in the course of the 
year. You never meet the head of that family 
in the street, but you feel that be looks bare and 
incomplete, from not having a white tablecloth 
1 spread out in front of him covered with plate, 
and flowers and glass, as on the occasion of the 
more solemn banquets, or adorned with a short- 
grained saddle^of mutton, as on the snugger and 
less formal days of more limited hospitality. 

But then comes the great question, Is this 
really hospitality? Who are the guests that 
surround this well-spread board, and for whom 
are those good things provided ? 

Does Mrs. Fingergiass — for she, after all, is 
at the bottom of all this hospitality — does slie 
invite those among her friends who, she feels, 
stand the most in need of a dinner, or does she 
not rather solicit the presence of those who have 
already abundance ot invitations, and who, if 
they had not, could very well afford to pay for 
their dinners themselves ? It may be the result 
of accident that she knows such people, but 
somehow it happens that you meet none but 
successful men at Mrs. Fingerglass’s. Does 
she ever ask Scalpel nbw, who is related to her 
by the mother’s side, and who is using frantic 
exertions to make both ends meet in the up-hill 
career of a young doctor ? She never asks him. 

It is not that she b&s Any aversion to the medical 
profession, for Sir Sayile Kowley, Physician to 
the Queen, is a constant guest at the house. 
Does she 'ever invite Choplall now P He used 
to be an old friend of the Fingerglasses, but he 
was thrown out by the failui’e of a tertain specu- 
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latioE wlikh went to the deuce^ and lie has the 
greatest difficnltj in^ living at all now. Does 
Mbs. Eingerglass ever ask these unprosperous, 
but virtuous, men— Scalpel and Chopfall ? Nay, 
if you come to that, did she ever ask Vapours 
till lately, and till his new spring coal-scuttle 
Wbu him notoriety P 

The history of Vapours is rather a curious 
one, he being at once a man of • fashion and a 
man of science. Some years ago, this anomalous 
individual mauaged to perform so successfully 
on W004 and steel, as to produce a machine for 
clcaniue the roads, wliich not only won the 
approve of . government, but drew public at- 
tention towai-ds the inventor, and caused him 
to be much sought after, and amiably dealt 
with by all sorts of people. Wlien this flush of 
prosperity was his, he was uaturally asked at 
once to the “ hospitable” mansion of the Finger- 
glasses, where he was made much of, and where 
a small model of his road-scraper, which he 
presented to the Lady of the House, was, on 
intimate occasions, used for sweeping the 
crumbs off the table after dinner. Vapours 
went through all the stages of feasting provided 
by the house-^from the banquet magnificent to 
the chop familiar— duiing the whole season. 
The next year he was let down altogether, not 
gently, but with a fierce and startling blimp. 
His maciiine for cleaning the roads turned out 
ill in the long run, being so full of cog-wheels 
and main-springs, that the scavengers who 
worked it were always getting it out of gear, 
and such continual repairs became necessary, 
that at last the engine fell into disuse, and the 
name of Vapours into contempt. For several 
years Vapours was unable to rally, but he 
Vims working all the time, tilting the tea-kettle 
lid perhaps, like James "VVatt, or in some 
oDiJicr way usefully employed. Meanwhile, he 
wasi invited no more by the Fingferglasses, and 
perhaps Sir Thomas Piston, the eminent engi- 
neer,} who was an habitue of the house, and 
nevec approved of the presence of Vapours, 
may^iave put a spoke in tiis wheel, and exposed 
him as an unsuccessful man, and one not 
! thought much of in " the Profession.” Piston 
was an envious old impostor, and hated young 
men, and everything that they did. 

The pwticular young man named Vapours 
was destined to become yet more odious than 
ever in the eyes of Sir Thomas Piston, At the 
commencement of a certain long winter, the 
new spring coal-scuttle burst upon the public 
and carried everything before it. It was a very 
brilliant thing, this coal-scuttle. It was placed 
in the side of the grate, and went up and down 
a shaft into the kitchen for replenishment.’ 
When you wanted more fuel on the fire, you 
had only to touch a spring near the bell, and if 
the scuttle were in good humour, a large supply 
of coals was instantly discharged into the grate. 
Sometimes, when the apring got out of order, the 
fuel would be cast forth with violence into the 
middle of the room, but this did not happen 
often, and Um invention was a great success, 
and Vapours a great inventor. 


Now, what does Mrs. Fingerglass do How 
once again can she get possession of this long- 
neglected lion ? She acts with shameless effron- 
tery, and, utterly ignoring years of neglect, ac- 
tually sends a message to Vapours through a 
mutual friend, wishing to know ** What she has 
done that Vapours never goes near her ; and if 
he has not altogether forgotten the way to her 
house, will he go and dine there, quite in a 
friendly manner, next Saturday ?” 

And now that we have ascertained what Mrs. 
Fingerglass does, let us next ask what Vapours 
does ? (I know him well, and he told me him- 
self all about it.) He went. He wanted change 
after the deep thought involved in his recent in- 
vention. He wanted to study the ways of the 
household, and see whether they really were such 
false people as some said they were. Besides, he 1 
was not going to bear malice. She was, after all, | 
a very “ hospitable” woman. Yes, he would go. j 

The fact is, he wanted to go. He wanted ; 

the silky luxury of the liouse. He wanted the i 
good dinners, and the especial dishes and wines, | 
for whifch this establishment was famous. He 1 1 
wanted to be seen there once again ; and, above 1 • 
all, he longed after the praises and flattery whieli 
his host and hostess knew well how to bestow. ! 
Not a few of us are like this. Not a few clever 
individuals may be twisted round in a moment 
by delicate flatteries, and by such a mixed appeal 
I to the vanity and the stomach as is maae to 
those who frequent the Fingerglass establish- 
ment. Such persons rave ana storm while they 
are neglected ; laugh at the dupes who go to 
this house to which they (the neglected ones) 
are no longer invited ; and curse the deceit and I 
humbug which are practised tliere. 1 

Presently the scenes shift, and our neglected 
friend gets np again in the social scale. To 
begin with, he is in such good humour in con- 
sequence of this circumstance, that he is ready 
to be on good terms with everybody. He says : I 
"After ail, the Fingerglasscs have a right to j 
ask whom they like to their house. They can’t i 

ask everybody. It may have been an accident I 

that they were so often not at home when I 
called last year. The footman who made that i 
announcement in such a cut-and-dried manner I 
— it may have been, after all, only his manner, 
Mrs. Fingerglass certainly did not return my 
salute in the Park ; but then, have I not con- 
tinually heard her say that she is so dreadfully 
short sighted that she can never see any one ?” 1 

[And here it is fair to remark, that persons suf- 
fering from this infirmity are in the habit of 
making it widely known that they are "so 
blind,” as they call it, possibly with a prophetic 
eye to the future, ancf in order that they may 
be able not to sec you in the street, should cir- 
cumstances make it desirable.] 

In seasons of prosperity, then, you are ready 
to make larp allowances for the offenders who 
have treated you ill in adversity— at least, such 
are the sentiments of Mr. Vapours. That gen- 
tleman is also of opinion that it is very pleasant 
to be made a fuss with, and that there are fiome 
\pe<^le who put you on such good terms with 






yourself that you come back to them and their munes, and the right*name for this kind of feast- 
flatteries after any amount of previous neglect, ing is not hospitality. Call it an inclination to 
I have ho opinion of Vapours, but he is wanted get your friends about you, a desire to have it 
in this Illustration of doubtful hospitality. said that such and such persons are seen at 

“Do you know, Mr. Vapours,” cries Mrs. your table, call it sociability, call it ostenta- 
Fiqgerglass, when Vapours enters the drawing- tion, call it display — but do not call it hos- 
room on the occasion of this grand reconciliation pitality. ^ 

scene — “ do you know, that Fve almost made But is nobody, then, hospitable P Is this 
up my mind not to speak to you ? To be all virtue absolufdy dead among us ? Are we 
this time without once coming near me !” to look on the dark side of things only ? Par 
“ But, I assure you,” urges Mr. Vapours, from it. 

“ that I called very assiduously, and you were In the house of my friend Greatheart-^at 
never at home.” whose house any man may be proud to visit, 

“ Impossible !” says the lady. “ My people whose friendship any man may be proud to enjoy 
never told me that you had been. Did you leave — at that house you meet guests of a different 
a card?” kind to those one encounters ordinarily, as just 

“ Half a card-basketful,” retorts Mr. Va- described, at the Pingerglass establishment, I 
pours, a little nettled. do not say that you never meet with a clever or 

“ Then the servants must be to blame. 1 distinguished man at GreathcarFs. Such per- 
must positively speak to them about it. Scr- sons appear in their turn, but certainly a large 
vants now, you know,” she adds, throwing up portion of the guests are of a class to whom a 
her eyes, “are such wretches. But Fm not social meeting round a w'cll-furnished dinner- 
going to scold you,” slie continues ; “ Fm too table is sometliing of a treat. Of course I do 
glad to see you, for that.” not mean that Greatlicart asks the beggars out 

“ Not going to scold him !” This was how she of the street to his table, but I do honestly be- 
forgavc Vapours, in the noblest and most cha- lievc that he is greatly guided in the choice of 
ritable manner, for having been so long ne- his guests by the thought that lie will be doing 
glccted, speaking as if she really believed he good in some way or other to the person he in- 
was in the wrong. It certainly was a triumph vites. You may "do good to people whom you 
of humbug, but Mr. Vapours — who had just ask to dinner in other ways besides the mere 
observed his new invention in the gratc-*fell filling of their stomachs. A young man, for in* 
into the deception as if it had been the most stance, cast loose upon London alone, will re- 
genuine thing in the world, and when Mrs. Pin- quire, as a positive necessity of 'his nature, to 
gerglass said, “To show you that I bear no have some opportunities of social intercourse, 
malice, I shall expect you to take me down to and if with his superiors, so much the better, 
dinner,” he offered his elbpw at once, and they You help to form the manners and habits of 

descended tlie stairs together. such youngsters by asking them to your house. 

Lions were roaring all round the table. The besides aiding to keep them out of mischief, 
man wlio had just written a series of letters It is useless to deny that Greatheart^s wife's 
to the Times, which was attracting much at- brother is little better than a death’s head at a 
tention; the great traveller, who had published feast. This little man — he is ’ old now, and 
a successful account of his triumphs over wild many crosses have spoiled him — has probably 
beasts and wild men somewhere or other “ up made as utter a failure of life, as far as we out- 
couutry the new artist, whose picture at the siders can judge, as any person living. In all 
Royal Academy was the event of the year ; the the different lines of business in which he has 
inventor, who had constructed a target which been started from time to time, he has invariably 
could defy any kind of cannon ; the other in- broken down. What was that attempt at print- 
ventor, who had made a gun which jKiuld per- selling, which was his last effort, but a hideous 
forate any target which had yet appeared ; such mockery P Who wanted those engravings after 
persons as these were here as a kind of relief Ostade and Carl du Jardin, which this unfortu- 
to the mere pecuniary or titled eminence of the nate man was always to be found— in the front j 

remainder of the guests. Not one soul who parlour in Maddox-street— sticking down upon i 

was not remarkame for something — for his card-board? The room in Maddox-strect was i 

wealth, his rank, or his reputation. taken, and the stock of prints baught as a 

Now let no one suppose for a moment that I desperate venture, and the printed circular was 
am complaining of the worthy Fiiigerglasses for sent out announcing that Mr. James Groves— 
asking whom they please to tneir table. What which was the little gentleman’s name — ^had on 
I am in doubt about, is whether such entertain- view a vast collection of rare and choice en- 
ing ought to be called hospitality. If the Fin- gravings, chiefly from the works of the old 
gerglasses like to give a series oi dinners to all masters, to which the attention of connoisseurs 
these distinguished people, by all means let and others was yivjted. Well, and who went 
such banquets come off. If our friends like to to that room in Maddox-street ? Did Sir Folio 
show off their plate to persons who, having Porter go there ? — he was the gentleman who 
rival plate of their own, either despise the Fin- ^ve thrpe hundred guineas the other day for a 
gerglass silver as inferior, or loatlie the sight of Rembrandt etching, and there is a proverb in 
it as superior, to their own, by all means let existence which designates very clearly the kind 
them do so. But call things by their right of persons whose money is soon parted from 



them. Did Mr. Burin — wlio has the impression 
of the Batgomaster fsex, with t^ mark where the 
graver has slipped upon that magistrate’s nose 
— did he become a frequenter of Mr. Groves’s 
place of business ? Did he purchase the Ostades 
m this magnificent collection ? Alas, neither of 
these harmless lunatics—for no man in his senses 
would give three hundred guineas for a print — 
went near the place. It is true that to make 
up for this deficiency there were other persons 
who paid frequent visits to the front parlour 
before ispoken of. Nothing could exceed the 
frequency of Mr. Lounger’s visits to this esta- 
bliMiment. This gentleman was in the habit of 
dropping in and liaving a pineb of poor Groves’s 
snuff, and a dish of chat at 41 hours. He and 
Captain English (of the Militia) would spend 
hours in the front parlour, turning over the 
prints, and asserting that it was the finest col- 
lection in London. But did this pay ? By no 
means.. The unfortunate Groves was always 
behinfiiand, and was obliged to eke out his 
income by all sorts of honourable stratagems, 
into which we need not enter. 

For tills unprosperous gentleman there was 
always a cover at his brotlier-iu-law’s table, and 
it was the ioy of the little man to sit there 
glowing with pride and satisfaction. He was 
generally silent himself, but he listened and en- 
joyed the conversation of others amazingly, and 
now and then would get a chance, when Great- 
heart turned the talk upon engravings and works 
of art, with a view to bring him out. The 
vendor of uncoveted prints worshipped his rich 
brother-in-law for this heavenly mercy, nor was 
there so much as a single grain of envy in that 
worship. Greatlieart had hem disinterestedly 
kind to him, and I suspect that you will rarely 
be disinterestedly kind to anybody without 
bringing such person to love and respect you. 
The sister of Greatheart’s governess is another 
constant guest at the good man’s table. This 
worthy lady, from having been once a tolerably 
prosperous miniature-painter, has been obliged 
to come down to the colouring of pJiotographs. 
She gives all her ladies unexceptionable com- 
plexions, red lips, and languid eyelids with tre- 
mendous lashes, and gets something to do in 
this way, none the less that she always sends the 
port.raits home entirely unlike the originals. 
Ectween this good lady — she is deformed— and 
Groves the unprosperous, there is kept up a great 
flirtation and habitual interchange of civilities, 
enlivened occasionally by arguments on art of a 
very brilliant sort. 

To give to people whose^ lives are so blank 
and desolate not only a handsome meal, but the 
change and — to them — the excitement of a feast, 
is to render them a service of a far higher order 
than at first sight appears. By such acts you 
not only reconcile them tp (heir lot, but vou 
soften their natures, you make them in turn 
more kind and gentle in«their thoughts, and 
disami of half its foice that temptatiop. to bit- 
terness and repining, which is one of the most 
powerful that comes in a poor man’s way. 

Tliis, at any rate, is hospitality, and tliat in 


the highest sense of the word. That injunction 
by which we are bidden, when we make a feast, 
to call in the poor, the maimed, the halt 'and the 
blind, is (I think) to be taken as in some sort figu- 
rative. At the time when it was given, there 
would probably be one or two rich men in a 
town or settlement, and a crowd of poor and 
destitute. Rich men so situated and surrounded 
by the poor should give such banquets in these 
days, and in many cases they do so still. But to 
most of us, that command applies in a more figura- 
tive sense, and it seems to me that in Great- 
heart’s case it is entirely nrried out according to 
the spirit, if not the letter of the nij unction. And 
in this, as in all other matters, tlic right thing 
answers. Grcaibeart L l parcel a liundrcd 
mortifications which more ambitious and less 
hospitable hosts come in tor. Hij docs not find 
his lion engaged on tlic particular day when he 
wants to feed him, or indisposed at the last 
moment and unable to attend, or sulky and un- 
willing to roar. He does not leel that the eye 
of Gobble, who has a cordon bleu, is upon his 
salmi, and that in that eye is contempt, lie 
has about him guests who neither laugh ni liiin 
nor are jealous of bim, and it may possibly 
happen that one day — we will not say when — ho 
will come to know that in opening his house to 
such persons as wc have s]> 0 Ken ofabovi, lie has 
done a better action than he ever imagined, and, 
looking for no such lionour, anticipating no such 
reward, has entertained an angel unawai'cs at 
his table. 


THE BALLET. 

Aftee a long and distingaisiiccl life, the ballet 
has died among us and gone to its grave, uii- 
bonoured even by a slight obituary not ice 
Once as much sought for in London as even tli. t 
illustrious ItaUan guest the opera herself, ballet 
is dead and gone. Her revengeful ghost usually 
haunts some scene of every grand opera, or re- 
visits the glimpses of the footlights where, 
burlesque or pantomime usurps her inheritance. 
But though her ghost walks, she is dead ; dead 
past all galvanizing into life again by the enter- 
prise of opera directors. This was evident during 
the last opera season. And now, is not a sketch 
of her life due from tlic journalist to her anciimt 
lineage and past distinction ? 

Ballet is descended, as her name shows, from 
those bands of worshippers who were said in the 
days of the Christian fathers “ ballare et cau- 
tarc,” to sing as they swayed to and fro in dance 
before their heathen idols. The word ballare, 
which meant a measured swaying now' to one 
side and now to the other, belonged to raedimval 
Latin, was adopted out of Greek, and was used 
chiefly by the Christian fathers of the Church 
to represent what they called the diabolical 
dance movement of Pagan rites. The word was 
taken purely into old French romance : as in tlie 
romance of Robert lo Diahle we read of one who 
now sings, now leaps, and sways to and fro, as 
one who ** puis chante, et puis espringe et bale.” 
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I The mediaeval Latin word became in Italian 
I ballare, and in French baler. Thence the French 
‘ bal, and its diminutive ballet. Thence also the 
! word ballad, for the reason that may even yet be 
! seen on a winter’s night in the Orkneys, when 
, I conjitry neighbours by the hearth join hands 

I in a great circle, and, by dance movement of 
i swaying U 'lud fro together with varying cm- 
j phasis, express the eliange of incident and 
. emotion in the metrical tale, the ballad story, 
j I that one person chants to the measure all arc 

I I marking. 

ij 33ut although a bnlict is a little ball, iu 
1' respect of its bievjty. it has been high exalted 
; among t*ails in resj)cct of the artistic nature of 
I , i[& duneing. J n bict, the young lady who should 
' ' now, at a print* l)all, suddenly rear herself upon 
' ' hef tocfc, adv uii( e kicking, extend one of her legs 
’ . at right angles to her body, and tlien stand on 
the small of her pailner’r/back, and, with out- 
' ‘dretehed arm, smd * at the assembled company, 
i' would be regarded as a little too fast even for 
tlu' present age. Even upon the stage this mere 
gunnustic excreisc has much to answer for, to 
thv)ae who would exidain the present ruin of the 
balht. It belongs wliolly, except in grotesque 
part.-!, to the period of the ballet’s demine. In 
. former days ilie better ]>ari of dancing, called the 
poetry of motion, was allied to music of its o\yn, 

! , the jiroso of sound, and to the dumb show that 
I should compress all Demosthenes into a gesture. 
il A rem()ic brunch of the ballet family^ was 
i (h , rl(>p('d ill ilaly, under the name of Art 
Couiedy, out of ilie old iloinau mimes ; but in 
t but Art Clouicdy, tlie dumb show, or expression 
liiiougli iroslurc" and facial expression, went for 
! more than liic dancing and the rhythm. The 
! family of (ntorLuiumcuts afterwards so highly 
' disUugul^i)(Hl, is more ii nriediately descended 
'' from a re-nnnui of daucc with speech and song, 
i, which took jiiaci ni Italy early m the sixteenth 
eentury. Anil the ballet appeared thereafter as 
; the little iiail, when it was an incident of the 
grfiat balls ; for its jdacc was not upon tlie public 
stage, but as a splendid and costly incident of 
private (mtcrtaimneiit s a royal court or in the 
' mlacc of a luxurious noble. The principal 
I oallet-dancers were then kings and queens, and 
j princes and princesses, and the coiqis do ballet 
was madt; up of grandees of the court. At the 
conn of Turin there was a man especially 
I famous for the planning of tJiis sort of play; but 
the French, who adopted it from Italy, gave it 
, the name and fame since current through 
j Europe, and by them also it was advanced to a 
! place of honour on the public stage. 

I Jlaliasariiio, who was called Beaujoyeux, was 
j a Paguiiiiii of that sixteenth century, whom the 
1 MtU'slial Brissac recommended to the service of 
1 Queen Marie dc Medicis. By him, under such 
j patronage, the Italian ballet was introduced into 
, Paris, wIhtc it was improved by Ottavio Kinun- 
I cini, anotluT Italian, under the patronage of the 
same queen. The young ballet had also Car- 
dinal Richelieu for a tutor and guide. Richelieu 
invented splendid effects, and engaged Louis the 
Thirteenth himself as a dancer lu one of the 


ballets at St. Germains. The greater Louis the 
Fourteentli was also an apiive ballet-dancer in 
his youth. It is said that when thirty-two years 
old he took seriously to hej«:t a couple of lines 
in Racine’s Britaimicus — where it is said that 
Nero’s singular merit was to dispute for prizes 
unworthy of his hands, to give up himself as a 
show to the Romans— and tliat King Louis never 
a|^ia danced 'in the presence of his subjects. 
What he may have done in his private chamber 
when he was alone and could take off his wig, 
there is no telling.' In his later years, pot even 
his most confidential gentleman of the bed- 
chamber ever saw Louis the Fourteenth with 
his wig off. Wiien he went to bed, he retired 
within the enclosure of its curtains with bis wig 
on, and the wig was then thrust out mysteriously 
from between their folds. Iu the morning the 
wig was as mysteriously returned, and, when the 
curtains were drawn, the royal figure-head over 
the royal niglit-dress corresponded to the stamp 
on the Frencli coinage. But “ the grand 
monarch” always loved the ballet, and spent 
lavishly for its decoration as one of the chief 
entertainments of his court. In his younger 
days, Benserade was the chief writer of words 
for the ballets. 

The famous ballet-masters of his time ^were 
Chicanneau, Noblct, St. Andre, and Magnus, 
iu the year sixteen ’sixty-nine Abbe Perrin, the 
)oct, and his composer, Cambert, got the privi- 
ege for establislung a French opera, as an aca- 
demy of music. The French opera was tlien 
actually established by t he musician Luliy and 
the opera poet Philip Quinault, wiio decorated 
his pieces to the utmost with dance and panto- 
mime ; so that it was he who first made the 
incidental ballet a recognised part of opera per- 
formance. Quinault, the son of a baker, had 
acquired in his youth the favour of Tristan tlic 
Hermit, wlio gave him lodging and board at his 
own table, and when he died, left Quinault a 
good legacy, wherewith lie bought the post of 
valet de chambre to the king. Quiuault’s first 
dramatic piece, The Rivals, had been presenied 
by his friend Tristan to the players as a work of 
Ills own, and was to be paid for accordingly. 
But, when the piece was found to be really the 
work of a youth of eighteen, the players wished 
to reduce by one-half their promise to pay, and 
at last agreed to pay the author a proportion of 
their takings; that is said to have been the 
beginning in France of the custom of the au- 
thor’s sliare in the success of his pieces. After 
that first success, Quinault wrote one or two 
pieces every year, but his best skill was shown 
in the lyric }>lays he wrote for Lulli during 
fourteen years after the establishment of the 
French opera. Lulli paid him liberally, aiul 
held to him closely. The king knighted and 
cDsioncd iiim.^ He had produced in Annifia 
is best work, when the death of Lulli and reli- 
gious expectation pf his own end caused him to 
stop short in his career, and he began a poem 
entitletl Heresy Destroyed, by saying tliat “ he 
had sung too much of sports and loves, and 
must attune himself to a subJiraer strain; 
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to his tender muse he bade adieu ; he bade her 
adieu for ever.’* X4iat was the man to whom we 
owe what the biUs call ** in the course of the 
opei’a an incidental ballet,” and the foundii^ 
of the glories of the ballet on tlie operatic 
stage. His first hric piece, The Festivals of 
Bacchus and of Love, he called a pastoral; 
but his Triumph of Love, presented at St. Ger- 
mains in courtly fashion, and danced by the 
courtiers to Lulli’s music, was formally called a 
ballet. 

It is j-ntlier an odd fact that immediately after 
this time the only home of what was called the 
ballet was in the schools of the Jesuits, where, 
on great occasions, the pupils danced “ Ballets 
de College,” as grammar-school boys now-a- 
days give recitations. The ballets introduced 
into the operas were called divertissements, or 
fetes. 

After Quinault*s death, in sixteen ’eighty- 
eight, the new path he had struck out for 
public eutertainment was followed by weaker 
men, until, in sixteen ’ninety-seven, the se- 
cond reformer of the ballet was found in An- 
toine Houdart de la Motte. He strengthened 
the dramatic interest in both ballet and opera, 
and, in the year just named, his first ballet opera, 
“ Europe Galante,” with Campra’s music, esta- 
blished a new model for the French ballet of the 
next coming age. Young Louis the Fifteenth 
danced more than once m it at the Tuileries. 
The ballet-opera, as then constituted, consisted 
of a prologue and three or four acts, each with 
a well-defined action that included, and was 
illustrated by, one or two divertissements of 
blended dance and song. But the several acts, 
though they had unity of sentiment, did not 
develop one plot, and the ballet, as dance-work, 
had no independent place in such performance. 
In the last year of the seventeenth century 
Begnard planned to Campra’s music a comedy- 
ballet of the Carnival of Venice, with detached 
carnival dancing introduced among the love 
intrigues forming the slight story of the piece. 
Then came La Motte’s Carnival and Folly, in 
which heathen deities were set dancing. That 
was cidled an allegoric ballet. Another of his 
pieces gave occasion, through a slight story, to 
the dancing of shepherds, fauns, satyrs, dryads, 
in a pastoral ballet. Heroes and kings were 
next set tripping on the light fantastic toe in a 
heroic ballet. Advance now became rapid. In 
seventeen ’twenty-three Fuselier wrote, for the 
music of Colin de Beaumont, a play of Greek 
and Reman fetes, in which he was the first to 
have the action of what story there was, told in 

dance. In seventeen ’forty-seven * appeared 
Festivals of Hymen and of Love, written by 
Cahusac to the music of Rameau, whicli added 
to a story told by dance, the use of wbnderful 
efifecta of machinery ; but tlie steps taken by 
these last improvers of the ballet dia not lead to 
any great success. 

The true creator of the later power of the 
ballet, as an independent entertainment, was 
Jean Georges Noverre, who wdiolly parted it » 
from opera, shut the mouths of the dancers, and ' 
set the ballet very high on its own Iocs as a five- i 
act play of music, dance, and pantomime. He 
wrote, a hundred years ago, two volumes, praised 
by Voltaire, of Letters upon Dancing and Ballets, 
and w'as that rare thing in creation — a male | 
dancer with a head and brains. He danced 1 
well, and he wrote well about dancing, lie 
went back to the study of the ancient panto- 
mime ; and of the stage ballet of the century last 
past, its action, its ingenious machinery, its care- 
ful grouping, he may be called the founder. He 
had Gardel and Vestris among his pupils. 

The rest of the tale is of tliat which we ! 
have in our time seen. Who knows but Ihere 
may be a chance for the revival in London of I 
Romeo and Juliet as set by Vincenzo Saleotti ! 

We have seen as queer things on the London i| 
stage. A genius apart was that of the Copen- 
hagen ballet-master, Vincenzo Saleotti, who, in i 
the present century, produced great pantomimic 
ballets, and gave, as an entertainment occu))ymg j 
a whole evening, the ballet of Romeo and J uliet ; i 

in wliich all is pantomime, and the actual 1 
dancing is confined to the ball-room scene ; 1 1 
There xlomeo and Juliet express their love and , i 
mutual attraction, by hop]>ing about after each ! ! 
other among the dancers, and, being at last face 1 1 
to face, express everything in a tender pas do | j 
deux. 1 ! 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


Paut the Fihst. 

ClIAPTEH IV. AN INTRODUCTION. 

IIanbury came down pretty often to tlie bar- 
racks, and was esteemed “ a good fellow.’* He 
brought liis horse, he brought his guns — objects 
of absorbing interest to many beholders. They 
soon learnt that the gossips had given out the 
haiins of marriage between him and one of the 
Alaiuicls, and Young Brett, in his off-hand way, 
asked him openly. 

“Well,” said Mr. If anbury, with an honest 
smile, “ r am not at liberty to say much about 
it, but I hope it is not very far off’.” 

Then they all spoke in praise of their looks; 
they were “ line girls,” but the youths lamented 
their exclusiveness, and the cruel way they kept 
tlieinstdves “ close.” 

To whom Ilaribury, with all his simplicity, as- 
suring the soldiers that tliis w^as all a pure miscon- 
ception, and that foreign manners and foreign 
w’ays wore ai- tlic bottom of it, and that, for his 
part, lie fancied they would be rather glad to 
know' people. 

On wliich cncouragemciit they burst into 
genuine raiitures. “Fine creatures!” “Such 
eyes !” And the professors of military argot ex- 
l)resscd their meaning in their slang, in w'hich 
tliey Avere very fluent. “A stunner, by Jove!” 
“A clipper!” and wulh such rude admiration. 

But, he had not met Ferrnor since. Once he 
and the Manuels had passed by that wall, where 
Ctaytain Formor had swung his legs and held 
eomnumioii with his blunt pipe, but neither cap- 
tain, nor captain’s limbs, nor captain’s pipe, were 
there. In short, as Captain Ferinor said half 
aloud to Captain Fermor going to bed, wdien 
cliafing and filled with disgust, “This comes of 
encouraging low people; the only barrier — and 
the more j see of life I am confirmed in this view 
— is a cold and steady resistance to any attempts 
at intimacy,” and he had hoped that this would 
be a warning to him for the fut.ure. 

But his mortification, whatever it was— and, 
indeed, it did not seem worth while looking back 
to — rankled in his mind, and, with a curious 
weakness, he thought if he could only get a fair 
opportunity of publicly stropping his razor on 
his enemy, his peace of mind would return, and 
there would be a salve for his honour. 


That none but gentlemen should be admitted 
into the army ; that, as at present constituted, 
it was sadly overrun with creatures of low ex- 
traction ; that it soon would be “ no place ” for 
a man of refined feelings and good birth, w^as 
the substance of a meditation which jiassed 
through Captain Fermor’ s mind as he went out 
one evening to lounge— scarcely to walk. It 
was summer, and it was fine, and thougii the I 
roads were more green lanes than roads, especially 
where a hedge opened out in a sort of hawtlioni , 
window, and showed the sea far away glistening i 
tranquilly, still never was the provincialism of 
the place so rank in his nostrils, lie came past 
his favourite seat on the wall — foresworn now 
for some ten days — sat down on it, and fumed , 
away afresh at the place and all its works. j , 

After half an hour or so, he heard voices, and 1 
three figures came past him very gaily, a gentle- 
man and two ladies, “ Natives ” lie assumed | ' 
them 'to be, not worth a thought beyond a pettish 
protest that even in these backwoods, whose 
merit, at least, should be privacy, it was hard 
(but quite in character) that one could not gel a ' 
moment without intrusion. 

These were, how, ever, the two ladies of lluglau- 
terracc and Mr. Hanbury. The face of the elder 
and taller seemed to flash on his, like the strong 
light of the sim, which had set but ten minutes ; < , 
that of the youngest; so soft, so rich in colour, j 
with strange, full eyes, to absorb and draw him j 
as he looked. F\)r the moment he forgot his j' 
grim F'akir creed of indifference. Beside the ! 
two faces, the third, genial and good as it was, 
seemed as of a low clown. | 

The “low clown” called “How d’ye do?” to 
him very heartily. | 

The three drifted by. Fermor thought how, I 
after all, they must be “low,” coarse people, at ! 
least, when they could “ take up” with such — — 

But here was the low clown but a few yards I 
away, turning back irresolutely, and coming to 
him. Fermor’s lip curled with hostility, 

“I say,” said Hanbury, “I must introduce 
you. It is too absurd, this sort of thing, i 
Come now !” • •* 

To him, in a sort of haughty alarm, Fermor 
replied, * 

“ Excuse me— most kind of you— but 

“ Hush !” said the other, looking back. “ You 
see I have told them. It will appear so rude. 

You couldn’t, I am sure ” 
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Etirtnoi? dropped from his' wall, half impatient, 
half pleased— impalimi of the gancherie which 
this awk'ward lashiou of introduction must bring 
about, pleased’ at this one more instance of a 
universal homage. 

“Tliis is Captain Fermor,” said Tlaubury, 
taking him by the arm, “onr friend that we 
have kimwn so long', and yet h^ven’i known. 
Ha, ha!” 

Fermor gave liis calmest, saddest, Town bow, 
from long training exquisitely graduated to 
the suitiible inflection of Immage. Rustics might 
strive in vuin after such manners. 

They walked on together. The cider girl 
spoke in a voice firm and musical; but it was 
decided in key. 

“Mr. Hanbnry is right,” she said; “w^c do 
know you, and we have talked of you.” 

Fermor smiled. He took out his humility 
mask (for he carried all his “ properties” in his 
pocket), and said, 

“ AVhai time misspent, T fear ! What useful 
mometfts abused I” 

(A good stroke, that would have filled the 
social pit and boxes on a crowded Town stair 
with wonder and delight.) 

Ah 1 ” answered the elder girl, '^but wc have 
I so little to talk of here.” 
i This was ilio result of the effect on her, and 
the raptain looked at )jcr sus])iciously. But on 
tlte jouriffcr it had clearly produced the right 
Town effect, for she was looking up wdth a com- 
pounded feeling of half awe and lialf surprise. 

Tlicre is always a process of election. Even on 
meeting people but for ten minutes, preference 
of some kind, even the most superficial, there 
must be; and so Captain Fermor chose the 
younger girl on the spot, as being softer and, 
above all, more revereM. 

They walked together for a half hour, four in 
a line. But Captain Fermor was the officiating 
rninisier of that little congregation . He preached 
tlie sermon, they listened .devoutly. He had 
some tact in the management of the common 
counf-ers of talk, and could shift and change his | 
bits of foil with the skill of a conversational! 
juggler ; at least his bits of wit were so new to 
ins company, that there was, at least, the ele- 
ment of curiosity. 

Tlicrc were a few topics at which they had been 
looking through, mere pastoral— or rather say 
provincial— glasses, and for which he now lent 
them his more worldly lorgnette. In a gentle- 
manly way he lifted his eyes and sneered 
mildly, yet not ill natpredly, at what was 
about them. He worked the ro fyfoplentifull}^ 
lie put lus personality tlirongli all moods and 
tenses for them. % 

Yet presently he began to^ see that his little 
arrows were shooting past tho elder girl. He 
Sjud, “ They persecute mb to know this per- 
son and that. I declare, if yon were to know 

all I suffer, and the worry I have to endure 

But I don^t want it. In Town, of course, 

I there I lay myself out for it— I got interest for 


my money. In fact, Bm a different befrw alto- 
gether. But here 1 have made it a sort rule. 

If you don’t draw the line somewhere, you 

know When lie had got so far, he found 

the eldCvSt Miss Manuel saying something in 
a low voice to John Hanbury. 

But there was reverence in the large eves 
of the softer girl which indemnified him. He 
remarked, too, with a sort of pleasure, liow be- 
side him on this occasion “that boor,” as he 
christened him, seemed to sink down into a 
lower Yahoo sort of grade. Among correspond- 
ing Yahoos, i.e. at Mess, such might have a 
sort of elevation, but on a proper ground if. 
would be different. 1 1 was so, indeed, to a certain 
degree. He artfully kept the talk upon the 
higher social tablelands, where Hanbnry could 
scarcely breathe, and he really contrived to be 
amusing — because half biograpliical — on the 
topic of Town parties and dinners, and some 
notable men whom he had met. Haiilmry the 
honest, the admired, wiis almost reduced to i 
silence. Fermor, too, bad not forgotten tin' “out- ' 
rage,” as he considered it, on “ that boor’.s” part, 
and several times when Mr, Hanbury sf.ruck in 
with some rough and hearty, and, perliaus, too 
imivcrsal a choir of 3)raise, he quietly, ami uitii 
the half superiority of pity, set him right. 

The cider Miss Manuel did not seem to take 
80 much interest in this exlnbilioii. She pre- 
.sently broke ni on ilic i)ersonal euiTcnt of Cap- 
tain Fermor’s life (he was giving them a 
sort of psychological analysis, “No oue I 

understands my mind,” he said, with lus agree- j 
able smile, as if speaking of anotlier person i 
altogether. “ Some, think me ]>roud, .<<01110 say I 
am so indifferent; but neither of these classes 
know me really. It w'ould take years of study 
to know me properly — one side of m> character, 
even— and eventheii, &c.”), audit was just at this 
point, not, however, rudely, and in the middle of 
a sentence, that Miss Manuel stiuok iu eagerly ; 1 

“Well, about the Baron— do toll ns? I am j 
dying to hear.” j 

This was an opening for J ohn Hanbury t n ride ( 
iu on his great horse, wliich he didwitii a genuine, 
ardour and cnthu.siasm. It uas like the fresh 
air of daybreak after the candies and hot clqso 
vapours of a ball-room. 

“To be sure,” he said. “ T know yon will be 
all interested to hear of the Baron. He is clou n 
for a little training— down at. Bardsley — out every 
day on the downs. Had a letter to-night about 
him. Sure to carry MI before him. There won’t 
he such a horse in.” 

The two sisters looked eager : even the softer 
faced, who had stayed a few seconds behind with 
Former’s psychology, was now busy with the 
Baron. 

“Nice darling creature!” she said, uitli a 
sort of dreamy rumination. 

“ Fine old fellow !” said John, taking a different, 
view of him. “And he shall have the honour of 
carrying you the day before, to give him an arti- 
ficial courage.” 
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“ O^iall he !’" said she, the round eyes 
miiig i pleasure. “ How I shall enjoy it. We 
mmt go. O, Pauh'ne! wc mu^t see. Surely 
inaminh would not mind just for once.” 

Thus was Captain Pcrmor and the analysis of 
his.iniiidlcft leagues behind. He had misgivings 
that, after all, these might prove low” people 
too. l^ut the true source was the incurable lowness 
of *^that boor,” which was breaking out in this 
lawless way. Ho thought how he must make 
an example of him ; how with such there was 
no keeping tonus. But the horse, now intro- 
duced, was hard to struggle against. Even 
thC' soft, the round-eyed devotee was drawn 
away. He said to her, in a low confidential 
voice, “You have been in Town, I mu sure you 
have ” 

But with an absent smile she answered him, 
** O yes !— that is, not for ages.” Then to Han- 
bury : “And when will he arrive, the Darling? 
I am longing to see him again.” 

“On .Monday,” said Hanbury, with the same 
eagerness. “J saw him yesterday, his coat 
shilling like a looking-glass — such a stride; and 
when i took him over a stiff fence, he cleared it 
like a furrow. O, he will do,” said John 
Hanbury, rubbing his hands wdth delight. 

The two girls’ faces were turned to him vyith ^ 
wonderful interest, tliat of the older gu-1 with aj 
sort of pride in Hanbury himself, tiic younger j 
with an int crest that seemed to travel away to 
M’ hero the noble bnite was in his paddock. Eor 
the moment no one was taking thought of the 
relined Termor. He smarted under it. 

“ This horse,” he said lo JJaiibiuy, with bitter- 
ness, “seems lobe about the most distinguished 
person of his time You all appear to be absorbed, 
to Ine, move, and have your being in him.” 
And he gave a sort of smile athwart the two 
ladies. }^ui John answTred him with simplicity, 
quite pleased tliat ho too was interested in the 
mat ter. 

“1 am,” he said, “absurdly so. To tell you 
ilic truth, there are one or two uights that 1 have 
not slept for thinking of it. You must know 
1 have been foolish enough to put a good deal of 
money on him ; more indeed tlian 1 like. You’ll 
think me very absurd ?” 

“This ‘low’ horse agaiu,” thought Captain 
Fermor, and answered with exquisite satire, 

“ Well, if you put it to me so directly, I must say I 
yes 1” and he looked for the applause which the ! 
stroke must extort. The bright flashing face 
w'as cold and impassive, and turned towards 
him with steadiness; that of the younger wasj 
waiting shyly, with a half smile of curiosity, to 
hear more. A good opening for a handsome 
exit ofl* the stage. He made his bow, calling in 
Lord Chesterfield. “Sorry,” ho said, “must 
really go now. Have to be in barracks. So 
glad to have had the plc'asure, &c.” 

John Hanbury wrung his hand awfully. 

“ Bor^t you like them ?” he whispered, as he 
walked away a few steps with him. “You saw 
how interested she was about the horse. The j 


fact is, I have set my heart on winning this race. 
And with the race, old Itby” he added, with a 
hearty and dreadful familiarity that made Ter- 
mor’s blood curdle, “I shall win something else ! 
I must tell you 1 think it is all right — you under- 
stand— the Younger one. Don’t tell any fellow, 
though. Good-by.” 

Now as Captain fermor lifted his hat to tlie 
two ladies, tlie idea before his mind had been 
that he had happily lowered their respect by a 
sort of contrast. So he naturally thought, with 
something like disgust, of the whole of the scene, 
“ How they can put up with that boor’s insuffer- 
able coarseness ! It jars on me at every turn. 
And how she can ! If she was dressed properly, 
and trained under good hands, she might do— in 
Town.” And Captain Term or tliought of tlie 
soft liquid eyes, and that pleased expression of 
curiosity us he talked. “ All to be thrown away 
on that low boor.” 

That low boor and the two ladies walked home 
together; but they were more silent than usual. 
“ By the way, what do you think of Formor ?” 
he said. 

“ He is very well,” said the elder ; “ quite the 
common run of exquisite. We know as much 
of him now, as wc ever shall.” 

But he seems to know the world so well,” 
said the younger girl, timidly. 

Die other’s eyes flashed, and slie laughed. 

How w^eil gou know the world, to tell us that, 
Violet. J should never ask to seitj him again, 
and if Mr. Hanbury is wise, he will never inflict 
him on us again.” 

Mr. Hanbury looked mystified. “ Why so ?” 
he said ; “would not that bo rude ?” 

“Because wc know him,” she said. “And 
there is nothing more to know of him ; he is 
conceit all over, and of the most foolish sort.” 

“ He is a little fine,” said John, reilcclivcly. 

“If you take my advice,” said Miss Manuel, 
meaningly, “ for you own sake as well as for ours, 
you will Sparc us his company.” 

“But he will amuse us,” said the younger 
sister, doubtfully. Tliey were at their own door, 
and she went in lirst. The elder girl staged be- 
hind a little with Mr. Hanbury. It was nearly 
dark. The stars were out, and down at the 
little port the lighthouse newly lit was twink- 
ling. 

“Why did you do that?” she said to him. 
“He is a cold, heartless London creature. It 
makes me uncomfortable to be in his society. 
He says he wants amusement here, and who can 
tell how he may find amusement. You know you 
have called me the wise woman before now, and 
1 tell you I can read character, and he don’t like 
you. So, my dear honest John Hanbury, we 
will leave him where he is.” 

John Hanbury went his way home that night 
thinking very deeply. He respected and admired 
Miss ^anuel, so her words impicbsod him. 

“ She secs things where 1 don’t,” he thought, 
and there certainly was a “nasty” bitter manner 
in Termor towards him. 
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CHAPTER V. A VISIT. 

A TOEK after, not very far from Ra,?]an Villa, 
Ferraor and lie met» Haiibury was goin^ away 
for a day, to be back in the niornin"-. ‘"Were 
you going to see the Manuels ?*' asked John Him- 
bury, bluntly. 

. “How abrupt you are,” said the other, smil- 
ing ; “ you quite affect the »crvcs. 1 called there 
yesterday, so it would be a little too soon, would 
it not ?” 

“I have just been there,” said the other; 
“but am going away now, to see about the 
horse, but shall be back to-morrow.” 

The first thought of Captain Termor was, 
“ What on earth does this fellow tell me his 
plans for? As if I care whether he goes or 
icturas to-morrow.” The second was, that pos- 
sibly there might be a fair and open arena, happily 
secured from interruptiou this boor always 
hanging about the place, aud thrusting his 
stupid presence perseveringly on these ladies. 
He thought this over several times, put on some 
clegantAecoration, and, about five o’clock, saun- 
tered up to Raglan-terrace. 

lie went in. There were in the drawing-room 
Mrs. Manuel, who “ had been liandsonie,” and 
the younger daughfer. It was the entry of a 
disguised prince into the villager’s cabin. It 
was exactly the little stage he delighted in, aud 
the audience he would have chobcn. Mrs. Manuel 
was a woman of silent and depressed manner.^, 
a little shy, perhaps, with suffering of some sort. 
Tor him it was like a little circus in which his 
personality might go round and round. He 
thought to himself how— -as a mere exercise for 
j his faculties, now long rusted by disuse— he 
would show them tlie difference between true 
and trained refinement, and that dull common 
stuff they had had to bear wdtli of late. He 
really excited himself, sitting on a low chair ; 
and from that, as from a Utile pulpit, gave out 
his monologue. He was entertaining. lie aired 
all his properties. He took liis mind, as it 
were, into his hand, and showed it round. “This 
is wlicre I differ from other men. Tlie common 
fellows, that we meet in the drawing-rooms, they 
can speak but can’t talk. IS ow /can talk but 1 
can’t speak. 1 wish 1 could. I envy those crea- 
tures, upon my word I do. I suppose if 1 laid 
my mind to it I could. If I chose to talk upon, 
say horses, 1 suppose I could ring the changes 
on horses as well as another — pasterns, curbs, 
and the rest of the jargon. But 1 don’t want to. 

1 ride a horse out in the open air, not in the house, 
you see 1” 

Two smiles on two faces; one, though, a little 
doubtful, welcomed this Sidly. Just then entered, 
as she always did, with a flush, the taller Miss 
Manuel. She looked at him wnth a soH of lioslde 
inquiry. 

It made one more for the audience, and I^’crmor, 
turning himself in his pulpit, went on. “ Now 
there’s your friend Mr. Hanbury. We know 
him so well, no better person breathing, but he 
has his line ; and what I like him for, he feels it, 

and don’t try and travel out of it. Aien he 
talks as we have heard him, about that ifcrse of 
his, over and over again. It w very pleasant to 
hear it, because, you see, it is nature.- Now 
you see, I can’t manage that sort of thing. I sup- 
pose I know a horse as well, at least, as n ost 
men, and, perhaps, can ride one a great deal better 
than many ; but then 1 can’t put it in so dramatic 
a way — I can’t indeed !” and Captain Termor 
smiled pleasantly. He felt he was getting more 
fluent every moment. The large soft eyes were 
fixed on him. 

Miss Manuel struck in. “I hope he will 
long keep that dramatic power, as you call it. 1 
hope he will never exchange it for the false affec- 
tations of fashion. I don’t see much good broiigli t ' 
by them. 1 hope not— never !” She spoke tin’s 
a little excitedly. 

CaptaiiiTermor slimggcdliis .shoulders. “You 
know your friend better than f do. I don’t pre- 
tend to say how he will tuni out. I can’t lay my 
mind to that sort of study. 1 wish 1 had time.” i 

Violet gave a little litter. Slic could not help 
it. It was a litter of approbation. 

“His is a fine open manly chavaclcr,” said hei ' 
sister, her face beginning 1o flush, “that myulfl 
be worthy of all study. If lie tlocs talk of one ' 
subject, if he is proud of Ids horses, it is a manly 
English taste, the taste of English gentlemen. 
Some of the. English lords aie on the turf, are 
they not? I can tell you it requires sonic 
courage to ride a stecplc-cliasc.” 

She was walking up and rlown in tliis excited 
manner, working up gradually to something like 
anger. Her sister seemed to feel this, for sh(‘ 
made a low protest : “ 0, Pauline !” The oiliei’ 
stopped suddenly and said : 

‘ “Captain Termor, aio yoif going to lide in 
this race ?” 

He was smiling and twisting his hat liet.ween 
his knees, like a globe, two lavender lingers 
being the pivots, “ AV by, I believe not,” Ik' i i 
said. “Not but that I should like it. yoiiie of 
our people will ride, wldcii 1 am very glad of. 

It will give the rustics here a lesson. N^ono of . 
them know how, not one ; they will learn some* 
thing, if they have the sense to profit by il.” 

“ But Captain Termor, it seems, is not to give i 
the lesson.” 

He coloured a little. | 

“We,” she went on, “have all been brought 
up to admire these imudy sports, e\cn when j 
there is risk and danger ; v c respect them, and ! 
wc hope our champion shall win. Don’t }ou, 
Violet ?” 

The door opens, and enter now^ John Hanbury, 
wdio stopped as he saw Captain T ermor, “ Why,” 
said he, “I thought you were-- — ’’ 

The other -waited coldly for him to finisli. 
“Yes?” he said. 

“ I mean, I did not think you w'cre coming 
here.” 

“ You have just arrived in time,” saiil Miss 
Manuel. “ Captain Termor has been ridiculing, 

I may saj ” 
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“Pi^, prayP' he said; “you do use such 
ugly unpleasant words,” 

“ Srieering at dangers he has reasons for not 
encountering himseli'—at our horses, and our 
races, and race-coursc, and the rustics who are to 
ride, but don't know how.” • 

John Hanbury, wlio had been reflective, and 
even moody, since he entered, coloured a little. 

“We shall have some of your friends in, shall 
Vc not ? Well, the rustics shall try and show 
them what they can do.” 

“ O, as for that, you must recollect when a 
man has been a whole course of Goodwood, 
and the Derby, and Ascot, and a hundred such 
things, these local affairs must seem a little poor. 
Of course every allowance must be made. But 

you know even the course ” 

“ Why not try it F” said honest John Hanbury, 
with something really like a sneer. “ W ell, never 
mind, wait for the day.” 

“ Yes, wait for the day,” said Miss Manuel. 
“ Our horse shall win, and our champion, Wc 
have ‘backed’ him—is not that the word — 
licavily.” 

The younger girl caught some of this en- 
thusiasin. “ Wc mufit win.” 

“ I shall win,” said Jolm Hanbury, looking at 
her with a sort of pride, “ or— or break my neck 
in a ditch. I sliall deserve it.” 

“Don’t speak in that terrible way,” said the 
t wo toget her. * ‘ But do teJ I us about the Baron ;” 
and both drew over wdth him tow^ards the 
window, quite absorbed in him and the subject, 
and forgetful of other persons. 

Captain Peimor, still twisting his hat on the 
little low chair, looked after them bitterly. “Se- 
cond class, ill-bred peojile', after all,” he said to 
hiriiself. “Just, indeed, what I might have cx- 
])cctcd. This is what invariably comes from step- 
ping out of one’s position.” And rising, he pre- 
pared to take a formal leave: “ 1 am sony,” he 
said, wiili calm sarcasm (aftcrwaids it w'as balm 
to him to tliiiik with what lioman dignity he had 
departed), “ I am sorry to interrupt, cveu for a 
immieut, your drscussion of tliis hteresfing 
subject,” and, wdth his voice, he as it w'ere put 
in italics the w'ord iiitcrestiiig. On the younger 
giiTs face there was a sort of appeal, or beseech- 
ing protest, 

lie was one of the most sensii ive creatures in the 
world, laughably so, and he went his way chafing, 
lie would give any tiling, lie thought, for a horse 
this race, just to show them how calmly, and 
even elegantly, a true gentleman could ride in to 
victory, in tl)c face of all dangers. He liked to 
map out for Jiinisclf little schemes of polite ven- 
geance, and make for himself gorgeous pictures 
of triumph ; he victorious, boors beaten, shouts 
of joy, and then, ihu would be tlie retribution : 
when all were pressing forward, to cover that 
family wdth confusion by a calm overlooking — 
without pique, of course, which would be the 
way wil h vulgar, untrained people. 

It W'as natural tliat in that little assembly the i 
first topic should have been Bermor. I 


“ There ! I feel Varmth again,” said Miss 
Manuel, walking backwards and forwards. “ 1 
am glad he is gone. There is something so false 
and hearHe.ss about bis manner.” 

John Hanbury was silent for a moment. “I 
don’t think he is so naturally ; but he has trained 
himself into that odious stiffness.*’ 

“It is all. thrown away on us,” said Miss 
Manuel. “ We are two simple creatures. All his 
attitudes and cold refinements aie quite wasted.” 

“ What amused me,” said J obn Hanbury, “ was 
his holy horror of poor horsey. I suspect a 
stceplc-chase would be too rough and coarse a 
style of amusement for him'?* 

The younger girl made no criticism on the 
absent “ fine” Captain Bermor. He soon passed 
out of their talk. 

But they knew very little of “fine” Captain 
Bermor when they set him down as shy about 
horses. In England, the rough jousts of the hunt 
do not disarrange a fold in the delicately moral 
cambric which the exquisite wears. Dundy 
Guardsmen did well at W aterloo. B ermor, putt ing 
his foot into the stirrup, left all his affectations 
and ess-bouqiicts on the ground in a heap. In 
the saddle there w'as another Bermor. But he 
had not been seen to hunt this season. He was 
cramped in means, and could not support the 
charge of hunting-horses. 

He thought it over with many a curl of the 
lip. The prospects of overvr helming foes, friends, 

“ boors” and all, by a dashing victory, was very 
pleasing to feed on. But he presently dismissed 
it. “A/itf,’* said fie to himself^ “saw the true 
metal !” And again he thought w’hat an eflcct 
those large sw'iinming, absorbing-Jike, tw o deep 
lustrous little lakes would produce on the proper 
stage — a London stage— if she were suitably 
drilled, as it w’ere, and refitted, and brought out 
to see under the care of, say Lady Alantowcr. 
To be thrown away on that boor !” 


AN EXHIBITION OB ASSES. 


Of all the animals tliat came out of tlic ark, 
the donkey is tlie least considered by the master 
whom he serves so patiently and so w^ell. The 
poor beast seems to have shared the curse with 
Ham, and to have been banned from the be- 
ginning. We may, without incurring the charge 
of irreverence, imagine that Noah had a great 
deal of trouble witli him ; that he was the fast 
to be got into the ark, and the last to be got 
out of it; that wdiile Shem ascended to tlie back 
of the stately elephant^ and Japhet mounted the 
graceful horse. Ham bestrode the humble ass, 
and man and beast went forth into the wilder- 
ness together, to be slighted and despised. 

Buffbn and CiJ»viir both thought tliat the 
donkey was despised only because he cut a son y 
figure by comparison^ with the horse, and tliat 
if the laUer were unknown the donkey would 
have had great caie lavislicd upon him, and thus 
have increased in size and dcvclojicd his mental 
powers to an extent almost impossible to imagine. 
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Adopting this theory, we intlst regard the donkey 
as the victim of an invidious and odious com- 
parison. But with all respect for l^nlFon and 
Cuvier, I am inclined to think that there are 
other causes for the contempt which attaches to 
this animal. At the very outset of his career 
he laboured under the gi'eat disadvantage of not 
being ‘"good looking.** Wc all know how a 
defect of this kind alfects even tiie destiny of 
man. Hunchbacks, and cripples, and misshapen 
persons are not, as a rule, the special pets of 
society, but rather the contrary. Natural dis- 
position, too, is‘a most important element in the 
account. By nature the donkey is humble and 
patient, susceptible of strong altachmcnis, and 
contented with the smallest of mercies, and for 
this reason he is “ put upon.” It is tlic same 
with the human animal. When a man is patient, 
and humble, and ^contented with little, he is 
almost invariably the butt and the drudge of 
others. Every one is acquainted with some big- 
headed, ungainly, meek, easy-tempered, Iniman 
donkey, who runs errands, lends money, amuses 
childreh, hangs pictures, sees old maids home, 
sleeps on the shake-down, goes outside the 
omnibus in the rain to oblige a lady, and gene- 
rally docs everything he is asked to do by his 
sharper and more selfish neighbours. This is 
pure good nature, but clever people who profit 
by it call it, in tlie fulness ot tlieir gratitude, 
stupidity. The meek and mild character always 
invites contumely and ill usage. If the horse 
commands more respect than the donkey, it is 
not because his character is more amiable, but 
because he inspires more fear. Thus the world 
will always have a higlicr opinion of the ruthless 
warrior mUo conquers with sword and flame, 
than of the mild apostle of peace who goes 
about quietly and unobtrusively seeking to do 
good. 

But the donkey has a physical defect — a 
defect which is never forgiven in eiilier man or 
beast. He is little. To be meek of mind and short 
of stature is a terrible combination of misfortunes. 
It is a hard thing even for a great mind to 
maintain its trmi importance and dignity in a 
small body. Tlie great Napoleon did not escape 
the reproach of being little. If you want to 
take him down a peg in your in» agination, think 
of him as the “ Little Corporal,’* or even as the 
little man in imperial robes, who pulled his 
favourites* ears at Eontainebleau. We had a re- 
markable illustration of the disadvantage of 
short stature the other day, wlien a beardless 
boy got up in the House of Commons, and 
ridiculed a veteran minister whose name is asso- 
ciated with the greatest reforms of modem 
times, by merely reminding the iiUelligcnt audi- 
ence that he was barely five feet high. 

I am sorry that my pliilosophy should have 
led me to use a cabinet minister as an illustra- 
tion bearing upon the condition of the donkey 
race; but the analogy was^ obvious, and truth 
must be pursued sternly. I come, then, to the 
conclusion, tliat the low' regard iii which the 
donkey is held, and the insults and injuries which 
are heaped upon him, are owing to three causes 


— ^to his being meek, and patient, and eftsy tem- 
pered; to his not being “ good lookingv” and 
to his being little. 

Considering how the ass has had, during his 
history, to bear up against one or oilier of his 
defects, it is really a marvel that the race has 
managed to survive to this day. His career 
from first to last has been a very chequered one 
indeed. There were periods in ancient times 
when he was regarded with some favour, and 
treated with some consideration ; but at no pe- 
riod does he appear to have been entirely exemjit 
from reproach. In Jerusalem he was the fa- 
vourite pony of the upper classes and the priests. 
Deborah describes tlic gi'catcst men in Israel as 
those w%o rode upon white asscs, and we are 
told that Abdona, a judge of Israel, had forty 
sons and thirty grandsons who rode on seventy 
asses. NevcrtliSess, those Israelites, although 
they were proud to ride on asses, considered 
them unclean beasts ; and to yoke an ass wdth 
an ox in the same team W'as an offence against 
the law of Moses. Tlie Persians, the Tartars, 
and the Homans, held the ass in high esteem, it | 
is true* but only when he was cooked. Olearuis 
afiirms that he saw thirty-two wild assos slain ( 
in one day by the Shah of Persia and his court, j 
and that the bodies w'cre sent to the loyal 
kitchen of i.spalian. Haunch of wild ass roasted I 
wms a favourite dish with the Ilouiau epicures ; | 

but their maxim was, to say notliiiig good of an 
ass unless he was dead. They had no regard ' 

for him when alive, and thought it a very bad i 

omen to meet one on the road. The Egyptians > 
entertained a fierce hatred towards the ass, and 
regarded it as a symbol of all kinds of misfor- | 
tune. They were the first to symbolise a stupid 
person by the head and cars of an ass. When 
the Romans souglit to bring contempt upon the 
Jewish religion they trumped up a stoiy about 
an ass’s iicud having been found in the sanc- 
tuary of the Temple. It was a wicked story in 
every sense ; hut the Jews were greatly annoyed 
at it. TJiey would have forgiven anything but 
a donkefs head. 'J'hus in every age and in every 
country the ass has been despised, and conse- 
quently ill used, on one score or another ; but 
for no other real reason, I take it, than that he 
is too patient and gentle of disposition, and too 
insignificant in size to assort luinself and eorn- 
raand respect. The condition of an animal suf- 
fering from such undeserved misfortunes has 
high claims upon the active humanity of the 
present time ; and it was therefore but. a matter 
of course that after the ‘ dogs and the horses, 
the donkeys should have an opportunit y of form- 
ing themselves into a great exhibiliou at the i 
Agricultural Hall, 

The recent mule and donkey show may be re- 
garded as the first competitive exaniinution of 
the pupils of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. ^ Donkey-drivers, who had 
for years been receiving lessons in humanity 
from the officers of tlic society, came up to show 
what progress they had made in tlie art of per- 
suading donkeys to do tlieir woik without the 
argument of the stick. Prevention has, no doubt, 
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(lone muteh, but it is reasonable to expect that their knees, they sheared to have been well 
encour?]^ement will do more ; for this show re- taken care of an(i kindly trffated. The all'cction 
wards, While the society only punishes. which their masters lavished upon them in pre- 

One Ji and red and twenty-tive animals were sence of tlie humane public was most delightful to 
entered for the show, and thouj^h some of the witness. Great hulkinj'fellowswith beetle brows, 
most notable specimens were sent by distin- bullet heads, and deeply scarred cheeks, were 
guiShed personagt^s, the great majority were the seen handling their donkeys with the greatest 
property of very ^^distinguished personages, tenderneSvS, gently smoothing their coals, patting 
viz. costermongers and chimney-sweeps. When them on tiie back, and even embracing and cu- 
it is i^raembcred that the show continued for ressiiig them. Going round from stall to stall, 
four days, during which time the exhibitors and seeing affection welling so liberally from 
w'erc deprived of the services of 'their animals, such unlilcely fountains, I should not liave been 
it will be readily understood that it was no ea^ surprised if I had come upon the long-promised 
matter to bring so many of them together. It exhibition of the lion and the Jamb reclining 
was, of course, necessary to indemnify the together on terms of the most perfect anuly. 
owners of tlie donkeys for their loss of time ; Not an improper adjective, not a sound of a 
and in some instances to persuade them that the blow to be heard 1 llad Mr. Douglas thrown 
promoters of the show meant them no harm, some spell over those costers, or was it a dream 
But when this had been accomplished by the of the good time coming ? I u gent ('el accents, 
tact and energy of Mr. Douglas, the manager, and in a tone of ciuiet philosophy, I heard two 
the costermongers entered into the affair heart gentlemen, in the very narrowest of corduroys, 
and soul, and seemed to be quite alive to the the very wispiest of neckerchiefs, and the 
humaue object of tho exhibition. The lower greasiest of caps, set upon heads displaying all 
classes are usually rather suspicious of the pa- the generally received developments, natural 
tronage of great folks; but on this occasion and accidenial, of ferocity, tli us conversing : 
they found the great folks and themselves, as “I should not wonder, William, if this here 
regards mules and donkeys, on the same footing, show would do a great deal of good in pervent- 
The Briucc of Wales and tho costermonger ex- ing cruelty to hanimals.” 
iiibitcd th('ir donkeys side by side; aud if tlie To which William replied, “I have no doubt 
stall occupied by the prince’s* donkey was rather of it, Joseph; and it’s just the thing as is 
smarter in its appointments than some of the wanted, for tlu^ way in which some fellows treats 
others, was not the stall oeoiipicd by the mules the poor bcastes is sbamcful I” And Jo.scph, 
of Mr. Tom Sayers quite as smart ? And while as showing his reprobation of ibe conduct of 
the ass-elot )i belonging to the ])rince was marked such inhumanity, put his arms round his donkey’s 
with three feathers aud the letters W., were neck and demonstratively embraced the animal, 
not the mule-cloths of Mr. Say('rs embroidered I concluded tliat William and Josfjpli were of 
with the letters T. 8,, a gari.er, a bon rampant, those exemplary persons who, when ilu'y have 
and a liguicof Mr. Sayers himself, stripped to donkeys that won’t go, disdain to proceed to 
the naist, and standing in an attitude of s('lf- the extremity of walloping, but, inslead, give 
defence ? Princes, earls, prize-fighters, and cos- them some hay and some straw, and incite them 
tcimongers were all, for this occasion at least, to action by a mild “Gee-up!” 
simnly exhibitors of mules and donkeys. It is worthy of remark that the donkeys were 

The donkeys and mules exhibited by the all in much better condition than their masters, 
“swells” were, of course, pets, who fared sump- Regarding them both as pun) beasts, any one 
tuously every day, were regularly washed and desiring to possess a specimen, would have in- 
cleaned and currycombed, aud had never, per- finitely preferred the donkey to the man. But 
haps, done a day’s work in their lives. The. this, after all, was a compliment to the men, for 
prince’s donkey, Vicar, may have once lasted a they had lavisheif all their care upon their 
thistle, as Brumniel once tasted a pea, and as donkeys and bestowed none upon tliernselvcs. 
Imrd Brougham- once ate a fourpenny dinner in Best clothes and clean faces had not been 
* the New Cut. Aud he looked like a donkey thought of. They came from their work “just j 
who would say, with tlie view of making less as they were,” and tliougli there was a great 
fortunate donkeys contented with their position, show of linen, it was occasionally displayed in 
that he never enjoyed anything so much in his quarters where it is usual, in other society, to con- 
life. He was evidently, however, a donkey who, ceal it most scrupulously. This circumstance, 
as regards thistles, was uoi permitted to indulge together with the complete indifference to their 
his predilection. It was to be expected that all own appearance, manifested by nearly all the 
the pets would look well, and they did, but it men, suggested to my mind that after the donkeys 
was not. to be expected that some of the work- have had their turn, it would uot be a bad thing 
ing class donkeys, the “mokes,” accustomed to have a show of costermongers, 
to drag fish and vegetables about the streets all After witnessing so many evidences of care 
day, and to be ridden within an inch of their and kindness beslowed upon the poor donkey, 
lives on Hampstead Heath, should look equally it was most gralifj|iiig to me to be ])resent 
Indeed, on the whole, at the ^distribution of prizes on the last 
1 think the costermongers’ donkeys were the day of ’the show. One by one, as their 
liandsomest in the show ; and, judging from the names were called out; the men entered the 
sleekness of their coats and the souhSuess of arena with their animals, aud advanced to the 
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table to receive their prizes. One carried off a 
silver cup of thevalUc of ten fyuineas (which he 
declared would be many times filled and emptied, 
too, before the night was out) ; another, a crisp 
new five-pound note, which he handled not 
exactly in the manner of a bank-clcrk ; a third, 
four golden sovereigns; a fourth, two pound 
ten, looking quite an enormous sum in virtue of 
its being partly in silver and Wrapped up in 
brown paper; a fifth, one pound, and so on, 
down to nve shillings. I should not omit to 
mention, that one of the donkeys that received 
a prize was forty years old. Tor the best part 
of that time it had worked hard, brought up a 
large family, and never once been chargeable to 
the parish.*^ At an agricultural show in Bucks, 
that donkey might compete with any old man 
in the county. By the way, the extreme age 
of this animal — ^looking none the worse for its 
years — suggested to me that the reason why no 
one ever sees a dead donkey, may be that they 
never die, but survive from generation to gene- 
ration. 

Without being very demonstrative in their, 
politeness — it is not easy to toueli your hat 
when you are holding a donkey with one hand, 
and two pound ten, partly in silver, with the 
! other — the costermongers all seemed perfectly 

1 satisfied with their prizes, and cheered riglit 
heartily agaiu and again when the chairman 
mentioned the name of an excellent lady — there 
present — who Iiad been one of the most active 
and generous promoters of the show. 

: So far, the exhibition was in all respects 

j liighly gratifying, both as an evidence of good 

1 tliat had been attained, and as a promise of 
; greater good to be attained in the future.^ Bui 
unfortunately for my favourable impressions, I 
i lingered for some time in the Hall, and witnessed^ 

, the grand finale—which was an exhibition of 

1 donkey-racing; The proverbial rule of the 
* donkey race-course is, that the liindmost wins ; 

; but that was not the rule on tlie present occa- 
i sioii. A heavy, long-legged costermonger, and 
’ a great hulking sweep, got upon two poor 
, aiiijiials, much too small to carry them, and en- 
deavoured to urge them round the rin^ by 
tugging at their mouths, and kicking them m 
the ribs wil h their heavy hobnailed boots. The 
managers of the show had considerately forbidden 
the owners of the donkeys to bring sticks or 
whips with them ; but the donkeys enjoyed no 
exemption from blows on that account. As 

J they were unwillingly urged round the arena, 

' they were poked with umbrellas, and banged 

I with walking-sticks by every one of the spec- 

tators who could get within reach of them. 

1 will say nothing harsher of the racing than 

1 that it was an error of judgment. If the show 

1 had been got up purely with a view to profit, 

[ the maniiger would have had his justification, 

j He could have pointed \o* the crowds who 

rushed into the Hall at four o’clock on pur- 
! pose to see the races. They would not come 
' before to inspect the donkeys in their stalls, 
j and take stock of the' resnlts of the teaching 
of humanity. They would only pay their 

shillings to be amused — to see animals driven 
gainst their will, and used against theirmaturc. 

Yes, used against their nature.*’ In This one 
sentence is contained the whole objection to 
donkey-racing. The animal w^as not intended 
to be a' racer. He is not adapted for it. ^ It | 
is not “ his nature to.** One does not necil to 
be an ** eminent naturalist*’ to discover tliis. 

The fact is patent to the most ordinary obser- 
vation. The donkey has a large hea(i,^aiul a 
large body upon very slim, and somewhat short 
legs. It is evident that those legs were not 
intended to carry that heavy imwieldly body 
along at a rapid rate. It is obvious, too, ihat 
his foot was not designed so much for speed, 
as to enable him to tread securely. Tlie hoof 
in its natural state is furnished with extremely 
sharp rims, leaving a hollow in the centre, and 
this provision is manifestly designed to fit him 
for travelling on slippery ground, and for as- 
cending the precipitous sides of hills. In fact, 
the donkey is a beast of burden for the moim- 
tain, as the camel is for the sandy desert, tlie 
elephant for the jungle, and the horse for the 
level plain. The donkey is constantly protesting 
against man’s mibiise of him. If he could speak, 
he would say plainly “lam not a racer,” but, 
as he can’t speak, he docs the best he can to 
convey his meaning to his inscusihlc master. 
When he is urged too fiist, he obstinately holds 
back and kicks ; when lie is laden too heavily, 
he lies down ; but if well fed and well treated, 
lie will always do the work he is fitted for. 

He will carry a reasonable burden without a 
murmur, and he will trudge on for inilos over 
tlie roughest roads patiently and steadily, 
without showing any signs of fatigue. At 
future donkey-shows — and I hope there will be j 
one every year — there must be no racing, even 
to please the sensation hiiritcrs. ) 

t From what T saw at the Agricultural ITall, 1 | 

had reason to believe tliat costermongerb’ j 
donkeys were better treated than was generally 
supposed. But thinking it probable that only ’ 
the best specimens had been chosen for exhibi- 
tion, I determined to pursue my rc&earohes in i 
quarters where the masters of the donkeys were | 

not under the eye of ladies and gentlemen of j 

the Humane Society, With this purpose 1 j 
went down to Billingsgate at six o’clock in the i 
moniiiig, when the costermongers were arriving * i 
in their donkey-trucks for their supply of lish ; j 
and afterwards visited the New Cattle Market at 
Islington, where, every Triday afternoon, large 
numbers of horses and donkeys of the humblest 

1 class are cx])osed for sale. At Billingsgate, I 
saw from forty to fifty donkeys. I saw them 
arrive with llicir empty trucks, and 1 waited to 
sec them depart with their loads ; but, in the 
course of two hours I did not notice a single 
case in which a donkey was ill treated. On tlie 
contrary, they seemed (o be used witli great 
kindness and consideration. Tlie first tiling the 
costermongers did on jumping out of their trucks 
was to relieve tlie donkeys of their bridles, and 
set baskets of food before them ; and generally, 
when they came up from the market with in- 
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sialincivts of tlieir loads, tliey stirred up the chaff 
and beans in the baskets, to enable fiie animals 
to fin;sh their breakfasts comfortably. I did 
not observe that any of the trucks or carts were 
overloaded ; but fish was scarce and dear in the 
market that morning. Perhaps, if the coster- 
mongers could have afforded to buy a larger 
stock, tiiey would not have been so considerate 
of tlicir beasts. However, as the song says, let 
us speak of a man as wo find him. 1 must say 
that on this occasion the costermonger behaved 
to his donkey in the most exemplary manner; 
and if I had gone to Billingsgate with the hope 
and desire of witnessing cruelty to the animal, 
1 should have had to come away bitterly disap- 
pointed. 

I think I was a little disappointed ; for it was 
j ill some such terms as these that I addressed an 
active and intelligent officer of the City Police, 
whom I met iu the vicinity of London’s column : 
“ How is it that the costermongers all treat 
tJieir donkeys so well ?” To wliich tiic active and 
intelligent officer replied : 

“’Cos it’s their interest, sir; they would be 
fools to ill treat tlu'ir best friend.” 

! “ But they r/o ill treat them sotnclimas” I said, 

[mvbuing niy disappointment, 
j “ yes,” was the reply, “ when they are drunk ; 

1 but when they are drunk they ill treat tlifir 
wives, and they would ill treat you, or even me.” 

! This coincides with the information wliich I 

i received from an officer of the Humane Society, 

! -naIio told me tliat donkeys came to grief chiefly 
w hen their masters were drunk, ami when they 
W(‘rc handed over 1o the tender mercies of 
persons who Iiad no interest in them. “On 
Hampstead Heath, Jilacklicath, and at sca-side 
places,” said my informant, “ donkeys arc used 
shamefully, even by their propriclors; they can 
make more by them in a clay than they arc worth, 
and they don’t mind killing thorn.” 

The pursuit of pleasure is generally Uiought- 
1 less and ruthless. Have you not seen a sixtccn- 
j stone materfamilias, with her whole family of 
' daughters, ruthlessly riding as many donkeys to 

1 death on Hampsfead Heuth, utterly regardless of 
, tiieir sufferings ? Inexorable trade is not so 
inexorable after all, even wlien personified In the 
“ ruffian costermonger,” 

On the Friday afternoon when 1 visited the 
New Cattle Market, there were possibly a hun- 
dred donkeys, and twice that number ot horses, 
exposed for sale in the pens running along the 
lower side of the great square. ] t w'as a strange 
scene. The giouiid for fully a quarter of a mile 
was occupied by a dense throng of Iiorscs, 
donkeys, mules, goats, men, boys, and dog.s, all 
kicking, galloping, braying, bleating, shouting, 
shrieking, ami barking together ; while strewed 
along the stones among the never-ceasing tramp 
of teet, were exposed for sale every imaginable 
article appertaining to the cart-shed and the 
stable, with an infinite variety of articles not 
appertaining to either in tlie most distant 
degree. There were saddles, bridles, traces, 
buckles, belly-bands, wheels, axle-ticcs, iron 

1 tires, currycombs, biushes, splash-boards, tail- 

board?, and brokei> shafts, and among these, 
in the most promiscuous/confusion, iron bed- 
steads, teacups, coffee-pots, spades, rakes, books, 
pictures, cradles, cheese - cutters, canisters, 
chemists’ bottles, pomatum, maps, lanterns, and 
literally thousands of other articles besides. 

It was as if a fleet of ships, carrying the con- 
tents of all the marine-store-shops of London, 
had been wrecked there, and the sea had receded, 
leaving their scattered cargoes high and dry. 
Along this wreck-littered shore, deafened by 
the bawling of loud harsh voices^ calling 
winkles, ginger-beer, sherbet, pine-apple rock, 
fruit, fried fish, and every imaginable vile cat- 
able pd drinkable; through an atmosphere 
steaming witli the exhalations of mangy animals, 
and reeking witii the odour of fermenting 
Immauity, for the most part clad in fustian and 
corduroy, I made rny way to tJie place where 
the donkeys arc “ shown off” to intending pur- 
chasers. Here, surely, was the place to be 
harrowed by the spectacle of cruelty t o animals. 

The first thing I noticed reminded me of a 
good story I once heard of fifteen economical gen- 
tlemen, who proposed to go out for a day’s plea- 
sure iu a vehicle drawn by one horse. Though 
there were fifteen of them, they were desirous 
of adding one more to the number, and accord- j 
ingly Mr. Abraluims, who was the promoter of 
the affair, invited his friend, Mr. Jobson, to join 
the party. “ What, sixteen people and only one 
horse!” exclaimed Mr. Jobson; “the animal 
can’t do it; he’ll never go.” “Oh, never fear 
about that,” said Mr. Abrahams ; “ we’Jl make 
him go— -we shall all have wdiips.” 

The costermongers and stablc-mcn attend- 
ing this fair were so far like the fifteen econo- 
mical gentlemen, that they all had sticks ; or, 
if there were any who hadn’t, they had every 
opportunity of providing themselves wdth the 
article, as half a dozen fellows were continually 
elbowing through tlio throng with bundles of i 
ash saplings under their arms, calling out, “ Real j 
stingers, only a penny!” Now, 1 cannot de- ! 
dare tiiat I witnessed any actual cruelty of a j 
savage or aj^ravated character inflicted upon the 
donkeys ; but at the same time I am bound to 
say that the “stiugers” were used very freely. I 
But it was evidently more from habit, than from i 
any intention of hurting the beasts. Wlienever j 
a costermonger wished to give vent to his feci- i 
ings, w’liatcvcr those feelings miglit be, lie came 
doMii with a whack on a donkey’s back. If he 
was angered, itwas “ whack ;” if lie w^as pleased, ; 
it W'as “whack;” if he meant to signify his 
approval of a good thing, it was “ whack if lie 
meant to signify his disapproval of a bad thing, i 
it was “wliack;” if ho meant nothing at all, it 
was “ whack.” Alw'ays “whack !” And no man i 
was at all particular as to the donkey lie marked 
his emphasis upon. If it were his own donkey, 
w'cll and good ; if i! were his neiglibour’s donkey, 
well and good. Indeed, they seemed to bo all 
very grateful to anybody wli6 gave their donkeys 
whacks, and even adjured you to give them 
whacks, if you were not disposi'd to do so ot your 
own accord. It seemed to give especial gratifi- 
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cation to tlie boys, who couW not ahfbrd to buy 
stingers,” to go- up 'the Jine of donkeys, and 
give them all whacks on the ribs with their 
open hands ; and the proprietors appeared to 
think that the boys were appreciative, and were 
showing their animals a kindness. The donkeys 
did not mind all this whacking much ; or, at 
least, they did not appear to mind it ; but, I 
should say, for mucli the same rcAson that line 
cels are said not to mind being skinned. A 
costermonger will tell you that a donkey does 
not feel t^iesc blow's ; and that is possibly true 
when the donkey has seen several years of hard 
labour. With constant wlmekiug his hide be- 
comes tanned into hard leal, her on his back. 
Peel his sides and his haunches, and you null 
find tlie sinews and the skin beaten and welded 
into a thick, corded, insensible, armour-plate. 
When the donkey has been hammered into this 
state, he docs not feel blows very keenly; but 
in his youth his skin and ilesh are as tender as 
those of any other animal, and every blow is 
torture to liim. The costermongers do not 
considcf this ; but I believe if tliey were led to 
consider it, they would soon see both the policy 
and the humanity of moderating the use of the 
stick. It is unfortufiately an article of the 
costermonger’s creed that a donkey is an animal 
that w'ill stand a great deal of beating; it is 
another article of his creed — and this exhausts 
the w'holc code of his religion — that a donkey is 
a racing animal, that ought to be made to do 
from eight to ten miles an hour. It should be 
the object of future show's at the Agricultu- 
ral Hall to prove to him tiiat he labours under 
a gross error; and to convince him that Hic 
donkey is as keenly sensitive to ^ain as any 
oilier animal, and that it is designed by nature 
not for a racer, but for a patieut, stcaay -going, 
sure-footed beast of burden. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Thisre is a scheme on foot in Paris for a new 
move in the w'ay of education. It takes a bold 
theoretical swing, as Erench schemes often do, 
and docs not propose to stop at the immediately 
practicable. But what was immediately practi- 
cable, its promoters tell us that they really have 
done at St. Gemain-en-Laye, and it is now for men 
who are of their mind in other countries, to see foi’ 
themselves how one wheel of the ^system works, 
and if they like its action, to provide that it shall 
set other wheels in motion. The plan is to esta- 
blish in the different countnes of Europe a series 
of inieniational and corresponding schools for the' 
middle and the upper classes, which will enable 
a boy during the course of a liberal general edu- 
cation, to acquire tlioroughly; several modem 
languages, each being Icaniecl with others, among 
schoolfellows of all natiouf., in the laud where 
it is spoken. The jfrrangt'mcnt of classes and 
method of study being precisely the same in each 
international school, the English youth, after 
studying for a year or two in Prance, may pass 


to Italy or Germany, and continuo his .-general 
course of instruction exactly at t lie point f/rhere 
it was broken ofit while he is adding practical to 
the previous elementary teaching of German or 
Italian, and his teaching is presently continued 
through German or Italian, instead of Eren^h. 
For it is to be a special care of each schoorto 
teach thoroughly, to pupils from all nations, 
the language and literature of the country to 
which it belongs. 

The working out of this idea has been under- 
taken by a European association for International 
Education, of which the secret aiy is M. Eugene 
Rendu, Inspector-General of Public Instruction. 
To this gentleman, at Paris, 09, Rue de Clichy, 
anybody practically interested in the matter may, 
doubtless, apply for information. In the first 
place, there was formed a sub-committee of this 
European association of Enmchmen, under the 
presidency of M. Dumas, of the Institut, senator; 
consisting of M. Deniere, president of the Tri- 
bunal of Commerce; M. Uachettc, the book- 
seller ; M. Lavall^e, founder of tlie central school ; 
M. Mourier, vice-rector of the Paris Academy ; 
Senator Bonjean, M. Monjean, Director of the 
Chaj)tal College, M. Margucrin, Diroclor of the 
Turgot School ; M. Pcllat, Doan of tlic Faculty 
of Law; MM. Delbruck, Emile Pereire, and 
Eugbne Rendu. This sub-committcc resolved 
that henceforth an educated European ought not 
to feel himself as a stranger in any country of 
Europe. That, for many reasons, tlic intellec- 
tual, commercial, economic, and political relation 
between people and people call for strong recog- 
nition in a system of education suited to the day. 
That such recognition would be obtained by a 
system of uniform studies carried on simultane- 
ously ill several countries, and in their several 
languages, so that the pupils in passing from one 
nation and language to anotlicr, w-ould find no 
notable cliange in the course of study to retard 
the progress of their educatiem. That tlie 
gathering together in each school of boys from 
all parts of Europe destinod to occupy high 
political, administrative, commercial, and indus- 
trial positions in their different countries, would 
itself add greatly to the cfiicicnoy of tins method 
of training. Such was tiic purport of the report 
of the sub-committee, which apiieared two years 
and a few months ago ; the next step was to 
found in France what might serve as a pattern 
school. That having been done, the question 
now is of extension of tiie system. 

The international school now founded is at 
St. Germain-cn-Laye, famous for forest walks 
and for the terrace, w'bence one sees Jhiris about 
five leagues distant as but a small part of the 
wide prospect. The capital is within easy reach, 
while the hpys have, as at El on or Harrow, tlie 
comparative privacy, free range, and healthy 
surroundings of country life, for it is part of the 
scheme that the scholars shall not only fence and 
have gymnastic training, but- also ride, and swim, 
and pull an oar; a couple of boats form part of 
the educational stock. 
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Let be clearly undentood, however, tliat we 
are not speaJciiii? of this school with more know- 
ledge about it than could be got from its report 
upon itself, addressed to M. Eugene Rendu, and 
published lately in the Coustitutionuel. Wc tell 
only wliat is planned. It may be great cry and 
little wool, but the cry is not a bad one, and in 
echoing it we take for granted tJiat no English- 
man will send a son to the intcmational school of 
St. Germain-eu-Laye without first going to the 
place and seeing for himself how far it keeps the 
promise of its founders. 

The manager, M. Jules Brandt, reports that 
a thorough teaching of Latin and Greek belongs 
to the plan, but that to be thorough it should be 
j)rcceded by full primary instruction, and that if 
the classical studies be thus entered upon wlicn 
the mind of the learner is ripe for them, they 
will be acfiuircd more rapidly and thoroughly 
tliau usual, and this with enjoyment. Two iiours 
a day arc given to the language and literature of 
the counlry of the school, and prominence is 
given, as in Germany, to the study of instru- 
mental music and singing. It is part, also, of 
the design that no teacher shall have more than 
twenty pupils under liis charge. 

An international school, according to the de- 
sign bore sketched, would contain pupils not 
only of ddVerent countries, but also of different 
creeds. While tlio religious care of each little 
community is left to its own chaplain, and the 
scliool receives all creeds on equal terms, the 
growth of a covsmopolitan indiffeieutism is said 
to be guarded against by the careful maintenance 
of a liigii moral and religious feeling in the 
school. And it would be well if boys could thus 
learn that there is but one common religion, ' 
whatever the number of theologies. i 

Tiic report acknowledges the friendly sympathy 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, and ends 
with a liopc that the Prciich Emperor himself ' 
wdl recognise a system w^hich “ seems to be the 
truest expression of the law of education in the 
nineteenth century.” 

So it may be, but it is nevertheless little mor6 
than reverting to the law of education in the 
fourtcmilh, iifteciith, and sixteenth centuries. 
Students went then so young to college that the. 
colleges were practically schools. There was a 
very uniform method of instruction, so that col- 
leges in Prance, Italy, England, and elsewhere, 
sent their scholars through the same “trivium” 
and ‘"quadi’iviuin.” Tlie fame of a particular 
tcaclicr would draw pupils from all parts of 
Europe to Paris, Montpellier, Bologna, Louvain, 
and Oxlbrd, Tin' student in search of a good edu- 
cation rambled thus through different jdaces of 
educaiion from one country to another, and the 
trained scliolar was, by the want of a large edu- 
cated public ill each country, forced to be cos- 
mopolitan. Tlie educated men of all coimtrics 
banded themselves inlo one republic of letters, 
and were like the Levites of old, without a 
country set apart for them, scattered among the 
possessions of the other tribes. In thaPold cos- 


mopolitan republic Latin was the common tongue, 
because no living language spoke to a large 
number of the learned. What scholarship then 
did to compel intercommunication between men 
of all countries, commerce is now doing, and the 
recent immense increase of facility for rapid 
travel makes even the idler wish that he were 
less frequently tongue-tied by the want of power 
to speatk at ‘case with Frenchman, Italian, or 
Spaniard, German or Banc, when meeting him and 
receiving friendly offices from him in his country. 

If one could really get good schools and cor- 
re.spondcnce of teaching, there is no doubt that 
a boy would see the world who could be sent to 
school for a year in Prance, continue his studies 
next year in Germany, in the year following carry 
his books to Italy, and, still working his way up, 
as it were, in the classes of a single school, study 
next year in Russia or in Spain. The advantages 
of such a system would outweigh its disadvau- 
tages, and the contact with so wide a community 
of boys might possibly be one of them. It cer- 
tainly would not denationalise the young Eng- 
lish mind. English boys, sure to be numerous 
iu any school of the sort thus propos<‘d, would 
be a community ready to %ht in play-hours with 
the boys of auy other nation if the honour of 
their country -were brought into question. To 
the common schoolboy’s catechism, bcgiuuing 
“ What’s your father ?” would be added “ What’s 
your fatherland ?” Every boy would uphold and 
magnify Jiis own, and the result in each case 
would be, willi the tolerance that comes of near 
acquaintance with different ways of thought, 
anylhing but the undesirable stale of mind in 
which a man (Jon’t care to think himself aPrenoh- 
man, or a German, or an Italian, or an English- 
mau, but pridi'.s himself ou being a citizen of the 
world at large. 

Equally remote is the danger from sueii train- 
ing of destmetion of the boundaries sot bi'twecii 
creed and creed. If eacJi section of young Chris- 
tians in such a school is to have its own (diaplain 
and its separate worship, boy nature will exercise 
itself only too surely m argument over those 
obvious lines of separation, and the only danger 
is that, like their fathers, they will trouble them- 
selves more about tenets and distinctions of be- 
lief, and points of separation between Christians, 
than is altogether good for thorn, Contrast with 
this a school containing many boys from many 
parts of the world, lilce that of the Moravians at 
Neuwied, where the animating spirit is simply 
religious, but there is one common vrorship, and 
no boy thinks of asking whether it be what his 
father would call orthodox or sectarian. There 
every one is content to feel that the chapel service 
is an act of Cliristian worship, and that its only 
purpose is service of God and animation to a life 
,of fulfilled duty. * Hie true religious tone of a 
school, and the rig^t spirit of toleration is in 
this way insensibly acquired, but it is acquired 
more surely than it could be by a pioelaimed 
tolerance of sects witli a s(;]cct assortment of 
chajilains always kept on hand. 
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3?ractically, the Eoglishtnati who wishes to 
educate his son has •nothing before him but a 
choice of evils variously" mixed with good. And 
even ^ a sehool.be faultless for one boy, it may 
be absolutely unfit for another. What our own 
very costly public schools donH do, it has taken 
the recent Public School Commission four fat 
volumes to tell. At nearly all there is a good 
physical training, at Kugby there is a first-rate 
education of the character, but a young English- 
man fresh from his public school, or a graduate 
fresh froin one of our universities, is probably, 
so far as school and university have gone, in point 
of scholarship and general information, the most 
thinly educated man of his sort to bo found in 
Europe. Eton, with an endowment that gives it 
an income of twenty thousand a year, charges 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds 
a year for incomparably worse instruction than 
can be had at a first-class Erencli public school 
for six-and-thirty pounds. At the Toulouse 
Lyceum, every boarder having bought an outfit of 
the value of twenty pounds, board and instruction 
cost in the lowest division twenty-four pounds a 
year, in the second division twenty-six, in the 
liighest thirty-six, an(Lthis charge includes the 
expense of keeping clothes in repair, washing, 
medical attendance, books and writing materials. 
“ The meals,” says Professor Arnold, who has 
described this public school, though plain arc 
good, and they arc set out with a propriety, 
and a regard for appearances, which, when I was 
a boy, graced no school dinners that 1 ever 
saw.” Whatever other view's wo may take of the 
question, the spur of some added intcniational 
competition may quicken the pape of school 
reform at home. 


A CROON ON ItENNACLlFF. 

Thus said the rushing Raven 
Unto his hungry mate: 

Ho! Gossip! for Rood-IIavcn ! 

'J’herc be corpses — six or eight : 

Cawh ! Cawk ! the crow and skipper 
Are wallowing in the sea, 

So there’s a savoury supper 
For my old dame and me! 

Cawk! Gaffer! Thou art dreaming, — 
The shore hath wreckers bold, 

Would rend the yelling seamen 
From the clutcliing hillow.s’ hold! 

Cawk! Cawk! they’d bound for booty 
Into the Dragon's Den; 

And shout for “ death oy duty” 

If the prey were drowning men! 

Loud laugh’d the lisfening surges 
At the guess our grandame gave, — 

You might call them, BoiineVges, 

From the thunder of th^ir wave! 

And mockery follow’d, after, 

The sea-bird’s jeering brood; 

That fill’d the skies with laughter 
From Lundy-Light to Rood 1 
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Cawk! Cawk! then said the Raven,—; 

I am fourscore years and ten, 

Yet never, in Rood-Haven, 

Did I croak for rescued men ; — 
They will save the captain’s girdle, 
And slurt, if shirt there be, 

But leave their blood to curdle 
For my old dame and me ! 

So, said the rushing Raven 
Unto his hungry mate, 

Ho! Gossip! for Rood-Haven, 

There be corpses, six or eight ! 

Cawk! Cawk ! The crew and skipper 
Are w'allowing in the sea, — 

0! what a savoury supper 
For my old dame and me ! 


QUITE ALONE. 


Book THE Second : Womanhood. jl 

CHAPTER XLIX. AGAIN THE SUUTAN. 

It must have been at least a tliousand years ago i , 
tluit the countess was the ruddled and drunken 1 1 
Wild Woman who used to go about llie fairs, tmd ; > 
exhibit herself to the bumpkins at so rriaii> liards ' ' 
a head. She had always been a lady of fashion — 
of the very highest fasiiiou. Of course. Yci, i 
for all that, when the visitors liad taken their ' , 
departure, she sent out Mr. Ivafoozc’s hump- 
backed niece for a little brandy, the winch that ) 
meek young person, who was half servitor and ' 
half governess, brought in from the udjacciit 
public-house, with a corner of lier uik-staiiicd i • 
apron thrown over the bottle. I 

It may hero be not inappropriately icmarked, i 
tliat as Mr. M‘Yariety was following in the wake I 
of his illustrious visitors, he met little Mr. Ka- I 
foozc in the passage, and that, in tlie most 
affable manner, he immediately smote the sebool- ! 
master on the shoulder, and inflicted a playful ; 
dig beneath one of his ribs. W liat tlic dickens I ‘ 

brings you here, my moouraker r” w'us the in- i ! 
quiry of the manager of llauelagh. ! 

** Why, I live lierc, Mr. M‘Vanety,” the little | ' 
man replied, rubbing his hands togctliev, wJtli | 
somewhat of an uneasy expression of conn- | 
tenance. 1 

“Live here! Why, 1 thought you didn’t live 1 
anywhere, unless it was in tlie moon.” ' 

“There’s my name on the door-plate, Mr. 
MWariety. 1 keep a school. J keep a little 
school, to eke out a liveliliood. Times arc very 
liard, and 1 don’t get much of a salary at the j 

Gardens, as you know sir, although I’ve been | 

there these five-and-twenty years.” ! 

“These five hundred years, you mean. And | 
so you keep a school ? What a rum ’un you are, I 
to be sure. Find it pay ? Eh ! iny noble star- 
gazer ?” 1 

“ Prcttjr well, Mr. MWaricty ; only you’ll 
oblige me if you won’t mention it. It’s really j 
very important that you shouldn’t mention it. ! 
It migiit do me harm with the parents. You 
sec, sir, that tliis is a veiy pious neiglibourliood, 
and party feeling rims dreadlully high. 1 might 
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lose ftll my pupils if it were known that I bad sbe wa& interceding, in her own despite, and 

any engagement — ^you understand— that I bad uttering entreaties against^ herself. Sbe had 

anything to do with the Gardens. Parents are seen E3gar. She saw him : handsome, happy, 

so very .prejudiced, you know; and people who and splendid. She would have given the world 

grumlile at having to pay half a guinea a quarter, to be allowed to speak to him, to look him full 

make as much fuss about it as if they were in the eyes, to touch his kid-gloved hand. To 

sending their young ones to the University of sit by his side at dinner, to be in his companjr a 

Oxford.” whole evening, to listen to his voice, to see liim 

“All right, my Trojan. By-by, Kafooze.” eat and drink,, would have been to her ineffable 

And Mr. M‘ Variety walked away. “Queer bliss. But she dared not confront it. It would 

little customer that,” he mused ; “ who*d ever be happiness leading only to her destruction, I ! 

have thought of his keeping a school, and and her death. If she saw him again, she must { * 

teaching the young idea how to shoot. I once more fly, once more bury herself. She I 

j w'onder if he tells the young *uns anything felt that she loved him more than ever, and that I 
I about the stars. He’s a good deal more to give reins to her love was to court ruin, and I 
than three parts cracked is Eafooze ; but he’s invite despair. | 

well up to his business, and is as worthy a little And Edgar Greyfaunt !« Had he seen her P j 
soul as ever breathed. Curious, now, tiiat man Had he recognised her when she swooned. I 

believes in all the humbug he’s paid fivc-and- Yes ; the sultan’s eyes had condescended to I 

twenty shillings a week to cram down people’s light on the horse-rider’s little drudge. He I 

throats. He believes in it as strongly as if he had felt flattered and gratified when he wms | 

got twenty pounds a w'eek. He’s not a bad aware of the influence his presence had pro- 

sorl, and is worth every penny of his sal to me. duced on her. He was gratified, but not grate- ! 

! Egad ! ril put him down for a snuff-box some ful. The girl’s fainting away vvas naturaliy the | 
of these fine days.” ' subject ofconversatioii among the Pilgrims when i 

It was one of the most amiable traits in Mr. they had left tlie house. Sir William Long was ! 

M‘ Variety’s character to he continually present- drivin" Grcvfaunt in his cabriolet to town ; and | 

iiig siuifl'-hoxes 1o the persons in his employ, the sultan flid not long delay in hinting that he ! 

I There was scarcely a carpenter, a scene-painter, knew something of the “ little party” who had i 

I a property-man, a lamjilighter, or a fiddler in been so suddenly the means of breaking up the | 

j his service, who had not been, at some period or interview with tlie countess. | 

I another, gratified with one of these tokens of “ i think I’ve made something like an impres- jl 

the manager’s eslceni and confidence. Mr. sion in that quarter,” he rcmaikcd, with an m- i; 

I M‘ Variety purchased them cheap, at the pawm- finite fatuity of complacency. i 

broker’s , and with the old inscriptions burnished Sir William Long repressed his first impulse, 

I out (for it frequently happened that they had whicli I am afraid was to lift u]) the cab apron 

done service previously, as gifts to deserving and fling Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt over one of the 
employes) they looked quite beautiful. Indeed, it big wheels up6n the freslily macadamised pavc- 
was lumoured that, ill this manner, the manager meut of the Westminstcr-road, 
had often to buy his own testimonials back “Indeed,” he rejoined, biting his lip. “1 I 

again. Timc.s liad never been so hard with Mr. was not aware that you had ever seen Madame | 

M‘ Variety as to render it impossible for him to Ernestine’s daughter before.” ! 

I dispense at least, two sets of tlie.se snuff-boxes “Madame Anybody’s dTaughtcr,” the yoimg | 

I in tlie course of a season. Once, wdicn busi- man went on, earelessly, “ She must be a kind 

ness w^as dreadfully had, lie had been forced to of foundling, 1 fancy. The little party and I 

conic down to tortoiseshell; but the pull up of arc old friends,” 
a good benefit was speedily the means of the “ Old friends ?” 

piccious metal asserting its accustomed swmy. “Yes. My aunt, Madame de Kergolay, picked ' 
A remarkable interview took place i>i the after- her up from some snuffy old priest m Baris, ' 

noon between the countess and Lily. Tlic whose niece she was said to be. You under- : 

former had told lier that she was to dine out stand. A priest’s niece! Queer kind of rela- 

that evening with some genllemen — the gentle- tionship, that. The aunt never turns up, some- ‘ 

men she had seen tliat forenoon, in fact— and how. Stop, I think the little party was at some 

hade her get on her bonnet and shawl. They school wdiere they ill-treated her. Well, my 

would take a cab, she said, to the other side of aunt, who was always picking up waifs and i 

the water, and purchase some articles of dress ; strays of some sort — it didn’t much matter | 

for the dinner was to be a very grand one, and whether they were puppies, or cats, or children, i 

she wished Lily to appear as smart as possible, or china monsters — to5k a great fancy to this 

To the countess’s astonishment — to hersimu- little Lily. Yes; that was her name.” 
lated astonishment, perchance— the girl cast her- Sir William Long winced. lie had another, 
sell at her feet, and, with passionate entreaties, and stronger impulse : to shorten liis whip and 

begged to be allowed to remain at home. And, lay the lash haudfsdiiAly about the sliouldeis of 

again, slie implored her not to ask her the the SullanGreyfauntJ but he controlled himself 

reason of her reluctance to attend the dinner, again, and observed. 

She would rather be beaten, locked up, sthrved, “ A vdly pretty name, I think, Mr. Grey- 
Ihan coul css that reason. • faunt?” 

She was sincere ; although. Heaven «l£fiows, “ Not so pretty as Leopoldine. 1 knew a 
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little woman by the nanie of Leopoldine. By 
Jo?©, what a little dfevil she was 1 She used to 
live in the B-ue de Seine* Well, Madame de 
Kcrgolay grew quite fond of our little party. 
She turned out badly, however.*’ 

** Turned out badly, Mr, Greyfauiit ? What 
do you mean ?** Sir William’s voice quivered as 
he spoke. He was very nearly saying, "What 
the devil do you mean ?” 

" At all events, she gave my aunt a great deal 
of trouble. She used to say that she was 
shockingly hypocritical and deceitful. One day 
she gave the little party a tremendous wigging, 
whereupon, her monkey being up, Miss Lily 
bolted.” 

"l)o you mean to say that the poor friendless 
young creature ran away P” 

"That’s it, Sir William. Unfortunate Miss 
Bailey, and all the rest of it, though she didn’t 
hang herself in her garters. I’m afraid that the 
real state of the case was, that she had become 
snuifen with your humble servant. I’m sure I 
couldn’t help it. It was no fault of mine that 
she took a fancy to me. My aunt, who was a 
very soft-hearted old lady, was very much cut 
up when she found that the bird had flown. 
Would have given a good deal, I dare say, to get 
her back. But it was no use ; they couldn’t And 
the least trace of her ; and now she turns up in 
the company of that horrible old horse-riding 
woman. Faugh ! how she smells of brandy. 
How, in the name of all that’s wonderful, she 
and Lily came together, passes my comprdfien- 
fiion.” 

" It is indeed wonderful ; but am I to under- 
• stand, Mr. Greyfaunt, that it is your intention 
t(?, continue to pay your attentions to this young 
ladj?’^ 

‘‘\How deuced solemn and formal you are, to 
be But you’re rather out in your reckon- 

ing. the first place, it’s rather stretching 
point) to call the l^tle party a young lady. 

> J^so]^ of gentle blood are usually chary as to 
tljey apply that appellation. You and I are ' 
old tamily, and don’t sow the names of 
and * gentleman’ broadcast.” 

Indeed! What would you call this unfor- 
tw 3 i#te child — this young woman — then P ■ I have 
c’VeVy reason to believe that she is the daughter 
of this Madame Ernestine, and she, I know 
positively, is the widow of an English gentleman 
of very gentle blood indeed.” , 

" You astonish me. I shouldn’t have thought 
she had ever gone higher in the marriage 
than a groom or a harlequin. However, we will 
call tlie little party whatever you please. I 
oj«dinarilj speak of this description of persons as 
ces gens— people. As for paying attentions to 
her, you are again slightly in error. I never 
paid her any. It was all on the other side of 
tlie hedge. Je me suis laiss^ aimer. The little 
party took a fancy to me, ji»id for that you will, 
1 hopej’ agree I am not to I? lame. 1 don’t think 
*I ever had ten minutes’ continuous conversa- 
tion with her. There is time, nevertheless, to 
improve the acquaintance. Ah I here wc are in 
W hitehalL 1 have a call to make at the Foreign 


Office. Thank you for the lift. Au revqir until 
dinner-time.” 

" And it is for this senseless, brainless pnppy 
that Lily has made herself miserable,” Sir 
William Long muttered, as he drove furiously 
away. "Confound the coxcomb, I should have 
liked to twist his neck.” 

CHAPTER L. THE COTTAGE. 

The proposition made by Mr. M‘Variety to 
the countess that evening, at dinner (a repast, 
by the way, at which Lily was not present), was 
essentially satisfactory to that lady. It was of a 
duplex nature. First it had reference to the 
augmentation of Madame Ernestine’s weekly 
stipend ; and, sundry pounds and sliillings being 
added thereto, the countess vouclisafea to ex- 
press her opinion that Mr. M‘ Variety was "un 
Don enfant,” and exceptionally free from the 
vice of stinginess, inherent, if she were to be 
believed, to the managerial tribe. 

" You needn’t give me credit for too much 
generosity,” the candid manager observed, in 
return for the countess’s somewhat profuse ex- 
pressions of gratitude, “ even when I tell you 
tliat your sal can go on, if you like, all the 
winter. The concern doesn’t pay, nor anything 
like it ; and I must .shut up very soon, or, by 
Jove, I shall be shut up myself; but that will 
have nothing to do with your engagement. 1 
mean to come out with a bang next spring, so 
you can be practising something stunning in 
the high school way between this and next 
[Easter. Open or shut, you’ll liud the ghost 
I walk every Saturday at three p.h., military 
time ; and if ever you want a liver on account, 
vou’ll find Billy Van Post always ready to 
honour your I O II. Sounds very liberal, don’t 
it ? You needn’t imagine, for all that, that I’m 
one of the Brothers Cheeryble. The fact is, 
countess, that what suits your hook suits my 
book, aud that’s all about it.” 

As he spoke, Mr. M'Variety slapped, perchance 
involuntarily, his w'aistcoat-pocket. Of course 
Madame Ernestine, not being a riairvoyani, 
could not see, through the well -shrunken tweed 
and glazed calico lining of that garment, a 
neatly-folded slip of paper of a dull grey hue, 
which, had it been opened, would have proved 
to be a cheque, the amount of wlucli lias nothing 
to do with this recital, diwn in favour of 
J. M’Variety, Esq., or bearer, by a person sign- 
ing himself W^illiam Long. Bui, morally, Ma- 
dame Ernestine had cut all her eye-teeth, and 
could see throiigli a millstone or a plaid waist- 
coat as well as lier neighbours ; and she under- 
stood the enterprising manager perfectly well 
when he hinted that it was not through any 
spontaneous intuition of munificence, but for 
divers reasons well known to himself, that he 
proposed to prolong her engagement on terms so 
exceedingly favourable. 

" And, while we’re talking business,” continued 
the manager, “ I don’t see why you should go 
on waging your sweetness on ihe desert air in 
tliat where I found you this 

mornmg. Old Foozluui” — it was by this irre- 
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verent njiine that M^ariety called the Ruler of 
the Planets — “is a very good sort of a card; 
but he’s^ a desperate slow coach ; his bouse 
ain’t mu»h bigger than a mouse-trap, and there 
isn’t an inch of style about him.” 

“Who is this Monsieur Kafooze?” the 
countess asked, turning quickly on her inter- 
locutor. “ Quelle cst cettc vieille ganache qui 
me coiite toujours des balivernes sur les ^toiles ? 
Whence corues he, this idiotic old schoolmaster, 
with his moons, and his stars, and his other im- 
! pertinences ?” 

I “Poor old Poozlum. There’s no harm about 
j him. How sharp ,you do take one up, to be sure ! 

I 1 suppose Ire’s a right to let lodgings, and be a 
’ little cracked, as long as he don’t bite anybody, 
if lie likes. 1 was quite staggered this morning 
I to find out what he was in the daytime.” 
j “ And what is he at night ? A clown, a man- 
, baboon, a lamplighter, a fiddler, a joueur de 
cornemuse ?” 

I “ That’s tellings. Ask me no questions, and 
( — you know the rest. Billy Van Post’s got him 

down in tlic pay list, and lie draws liis sal pretty 
regular. That’s all we’ve any of us any right to 
1 know It lun’t much, but lie’s worth his salt to 
I me, and more. However, it isn’t about old 
' Eoozium that we’re talking. His shabby little 
rattletrap of a place ain’t good enough for you 
; and missy to live in, let iilone receiving your 
' friends. You want some place more stylish — 
I] somiithing slap up.” 

j “1 don’t want to live in town,” the countess 
' returned. “ 1 cannot afl'ord to keep a carriage 
— there were days when 1 kept two— and in 
I eight days 1 should lie ruined in cabs.” 

“Don’t want yon fo be ruined in any- 
* thing. Don’t, want you to live at the West- 
I end. You’d be gelling into some, devilry there. 

' Why don’t you come to the Cottage, you and 
j missy ?” 

; “ The Cottage, where is that ?” 

“Don’t you know that queer old crib behind 
; the biill-iooin. Two hundred years old, they 
say it is. 1 tliink it is a thousand. There’s a 
1 good many rats, and a ghost or two, but it’s 

I very picl uresque, and in tol lol repair. Besides, 

' it won’t cost you a penny for rent or taxes, 

and old Mrs. Snuffbuni — that’s the Ranclagh 
housekeeper, you know — who’s been tlicre ever 
since the time of Gog and Magog, will see that 
you’re all right and comfortable.” 

' I Tlie countess was nothing loth. 

;! “But,” she said, as though making terras, 

I I “I shall be able to see all my friends there, 

I ' Monsieur Mac ?” 

1 1 “ The whole boiling of ’em. Tom, Dick, and 

I j Harry. Lords aud ladies— whoever you please.” 

I I “An bout dll compte, elle me va, votre oflre. 

!' I accept it,” slie auswered simply. 

! ‘‘Th^Ps all right. You’ll be as jolly as a 
sandboy there, and if you want* a nice little 
supper as often as ever you like, tlic kitclien’s 
close by, and I don’t give a Prench man-cook 
six pounds a week for nothing. What an extra- 
vagant rascal he is, to be sure. That fellow w/dd 
try his grandmother in the best Epping tmtter 


at one-and-sevenpence«a pound, if Billy Van Post 
did not keep a sharp look-otft. after him.” 

The bargain, then, was concluded. It suited 
the Wild Woman in every way. . Blie wanted 
an oasis in the midst of a desert, a solitude 
where none but her intimates could hear her, 
and where she could be as savage and uproarious 
as she pleased. She was cabined and cribbed 
in the Little South Lambeth street, with the 
school-children down stairs, and the Cliinese on 
one side, and the nurse on the other. “Va 
pour la chaumiere/' she cried, joyouslvi The 
Cottage was sometliing wild, something Bohe- 
mian, something uncivilised, like herself. 

Tlie removal was soon effected. They had 
no penates. Lily’s wardrobe could have been 
conveyed in a peck measure. The girl was 
sorry, nevertheless, to leave the little old 
schoolmaster and lus humpbacked niece. Rho- 
dope, indeed, cried very bitterly on the day of 
the lodger’s departure, and, as she wound lier 
arms round Lily, frequently complained that 
she had now nothing worth living for. It 
touclicd Lily to find that there w^as, after all, 
some one to like lier, although that somebody 
was crook-backed and troubled with bunions. 

Mr. Kafooze was sorry too — very sorry. He 
said more than oucc tliat he did not like the 
turn affairs were taking, and that some one 
meant mischief to some one else. Tlie stars 
told him so. But the celestial bodies, vouch- 
sahiig him no further information, he was forced 
to assume a bland expression of countenance, 
and to mutter that it was no business of his, and 
that he had no right to interfere. He kept very 
carefully out of the way of tlie countess, of whom 
he. was honestly afraid, sending for the rent by 
Rhodope, and requesting his late lodger— in a 
three-corned note, beautifully executed in round 
liand — to do him the extreme favour of retuining 
the latch-key. But he stole a quiet opportunity 
to bid Lily good-by on the kitclieii staiis. 

“It isn’t a Kathleen Mavounieen farewell, 
after all,” he whispered. “It won’t be for 
years, and it won’t be for ever. The stars tell 
me so. I shall see you often, my dear, much 
oftener than you’ll see me. You needn’t take 
any notice of me, unless there’s something very 
particular. I’m nobody, bui I’m always about. 
God bless you, and beware of the gentlefolks.” 


GRANDFATHER BLACKTOOTH. 

Therd are in Switzerland loftier mountains 
aud more extensive ice-fields than in the Upper 
Engadine, but nowhere else does Nature show 
lierself in a wilder or more savage guise. There 
are no fields of rye or millet, no patches of green 
pasture. Save for a grey nightcap of clouds, 
and a scanty kilt of green-black pines, the gaunt 
barren hills stand r.ak|d from top to toe. Even 
on the lower levels ficre is little pasture for 
sheep or cattle, and goats have eiiougli to do to 
gather a Bare subsistence among the craggy 
precipices. For nine months of the year snow 
covers the ground. Such was the region in 
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w^iioh I found myself on crossing tlie long wind- 
ing path, deeply farrowed ana full of loose 
stones^ a sign that in wet weather it is on each 
slope the beid of a very respectable torrent, 
which leads from the valley of Munster into the 
wild gorge of Ofen. I had been on foot since 
early morning, and the evening was already 
closing in, with black threatening clouds. 11 
W’as clearly high time to think of quarters for 
the night. Tliey told me at Munster that 1 1 
■would find a chalet at Ofen ; but by this time I 
had descended the western slope of the mountain 
wall which divides the two valleys, traversed a 
marshy plain, and reached tlie skirt of a dense 
forest, witliout meeting a living creature (ex- 
cept a herdsman chasing some straggling goats 
high up among the rocks, beyond the reach of 
parley), and without discovering even in the 
distance any trace of human habitation. The 
light of day still lingered, but 1 knew the dark- 
ness would drop down suddenly like a lid. 
Before it fell, therefore, I took the precaution of 
referring for guidance to the pages of my trusty 
Berlepsch. 

Berlepsch was not reassuring. The little 
hostelry of which I was in search was still some 
distance off, and tlie peculiarities of tlie route 
thither were summed up in this pithy sentence : 

Toujours des forcts, ou se cachent Ics ours.” 
This lierlepscli was a Job^s comforter. Brigands 
would not have surprised me, but bears ! Who 
would have thought of bears in Central Europe 
at this time of day ? Still there was the warn- 
ing in black and white j and more than that, the 
valley of Buotsch, which I saw opening upon the 
left, was also described as a famous haunt of 
Master Bruin. To add to the interest of the 
situation, just then the last gleam of light faded 
from the sky ; and, buckling my knapsack more 
tightly to my back, grasping my staff with a 
resolute air, I started to explore the forest in 
the dark. The trees stood so thickly together 
that the path seemed to be hewn out of some 
solid black substance, and to be shut in between 
straight lofty walls of ebony, wliile the cloudy 
heavens overhead supplied a cover of only a 
' shade less pitchy hue. As a philosopher, 1 
deemed it well not to admit to myself the exist- 1 
once of bears in that quarter, as even a possi- 
bility ; but I don’t mind confessing that in spite 
of mental adherence to that first principle, I 
started once or twice at a rustle among the 
pines, and, coming suddenly at a bend in the 
pad on a big black something stretched across 
it, I tried to dodge past it in some trepidation, 
till I was close enough to identify it as only a 
log of wood. It was hot my fate, however, to 
fight that day with bears or beasts of any sort. 
After more than an hour’s walk a liglit twinkled 
below me through the trees, and the yelping of 
curs told me that I was near the home of man. 
A strong square low blilSing of undressed 
stone, with loopholed wilf^o^Ys and iron-bound 
.door, stood before me. In answer to my knock, 
agruif voice cried, “Komm herein, ’’and, entering, 

1 found myself in a dim half- lit chamber. Eive 
or six children were seated round a wooden 
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table, to whom a stout burly man, with grizzled 
beard and up-rolled sleeves, was ladfing out 
soup. ^ I was soon seated at the bo with a 
steaming platter before me. like the rcst^ More 
substantial fare followed, with a bottle of very 
good Grisoii wine, and soon after I was fast 
asleep in a little room under the roof, dreaming 
of a terrific hand to hand combat with half a 
dozen bears. 

Next morning my host, with Swiss politeness, 
came to keep me company at breakfast. “ How 
about the bears ?” 1 asked ; were there really 
any hereabouts ?” 

Oh yes,” he said ; Master Betz gives us a 
look in now and then, but he has grown very shy 
of late. Once I shot a tremendous fellow within 
a stone’s throw of where wc are. That was 
three or four years ago. For some time 
continual ravages had been committed among 
the flocks of the neighbouring valleys. Each 
week two or three goats or sheep were missing ; 
but in the valley of Forii we were lefi, for a 
wliile at peace. At length our turn came, ami 
wc tried in vain to trace tlic despoiler. One 
day 1 w'as taking a na]) after dinner. IVe hail 
had the ‘ fon’ very bad; you know what that is, 

I suppose sir ? the hot bla.st wliich blows now 
and again, scorching up the vegetation, and 
making man and beast feci weak and languid. My 
maid awoke me, rushing in wdth a cry of alarni. 
‘Oh, master, there’s something the matter 
with the goats; they are running home like 
mad/ I was so sleepy and tired, I put her off 
by saying, *Oh, it’s only a fox ; never mind it.’ 
But the goals, which had halted for a few minutes 
on the brow of the slope over there — you cnii 
see it from tlie window — all huddled together, 
and gazing anxiously behind them, sucldcnl;y 
broke into another run, and came scampering 
pell-mell down the bank. "When the maid told 
me this, 1 knew there was something at, liand 
worse than a fox. So, shouldering my Buchse, 

1 set off to reconnoitre. At first I went, very 
cautiously, pr;ying about everywhere, L saw 
the footprints of some large beast, but they 
crossed and recrossed so often T could not make i 
out the trail. Then the gathering dusk warned j 

me to be home, and so, giving up the chase, I j 

turned back. As 1 was going along, never | 
dreaming but what old Petz luid made Ids cseajie, 

I saw a huge black mass crouching beside a 
rock. Instinctively I took aim and tired. The 
creature gave a loud growl, rose on its hind legs 
as if to spring on me, for X was quite near 
before 1 oDserved it, and then fell flat ou its 
face stone dead. My bullet had reached the 
heart. It w^as a large brown bear, and weighed 
five hundred pounds.” 

“Have you been much troubled by bears 
since then 

“ No, not much. But every year vve lose a 
goat or two, T^hich wc suppose goes into Master 
Brown’s paunch, and we sec his footprints oc- 
casionally in the snow. But if you want to hear 
all about the bears, you should go to Jacob Fili, 
of 3^nefz. He’s the man to tackle old Petz. 
Wh^e has shot more than a dozen of them.” 
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As Zerneiz lay on my route, and as it was 
rainiup: hard wlien I got there, 1 felt I could 
not do better than spend the day with Eili, who 
keeps a»very good inn — the Lion. Two or three 
people were dining at a sort of table d’hote 
when I entered, and Fili was attending to their 
ordc'rs as mildly and benevolently as if he had 
never faced a bear in his life. He is a slight 
but very muscular man, of middle height, with 
a curious flat face of a yellow sun*burucd hue, 
which, together with a low pork-pie hat, gave him 
quite a Chinese aspect. He has the keen wild 
restless look about the eyes which is so charac- 
teristio of the Alpine hunter, and wore the short 
grey coatee with green facings, which is the 
favourite Gcnnaii sporting costume. Having 
been laid up with bronchitis, the doctor had 
prohibited smoking, but he '^kept a long unlit 
Tyrolese cigar in his mouth, through force of 
habit. After dinner I had a long gossip with 
him about the achievements wlucli had made 
Jiiin famous in the Engadine, and drawn to his 
roof llussun princes and German counts, anxious 
to have the honour of joining him in the chase. 

Two montlis before 1 visited him, Eili had 
shot a she bear and two cubs at twelve feet dis- 
tance, and despalched them in ten minutes. He 
had been on their trail for some time, but camp 
upon tlieni at the last suddenly. He fired at 
the mother first, and was fortunate^ enough to 
hit her in a vital part, or his position^ would 
have been very dangerous, for a she bear is 
terrible in the fury with which she defends her 
young, “ And, by-the-by,” he added, I dare 
say you would like to taste a slice of my old 
granny.” The phrase was new to me, and had 
a cannibal sound, so I said I had already dined 
suJliciently. “Oh,” replied Jacob, “one can 
alwajs cat grandfather or grandmother when 
one has no ajipetitc for anything else j” and lie 
hurried olf, returning in a few minutes with a 
plate of dry black meat. “That’s a bit of 
prime bear barn, such as you won’t get every 
day,” he said ; and my scruples being tlius re- 
moved, 1 fell to. The flesh iiad very much the 
taste, as it had also the appearance, of hung 
beef wliicli had been smokeu and not cured in 
our English manner. 1 owned it very palat- 
able. 

“ T’ll tell you what,” said the enthusiastic 
Jacob, “ it’s licavenly meat wlicu you get it at 
the right time and in the right wiiy. The paws 
rolled in clay ain^ baked in the embers are de- 
licious ; but 1 never enjoyed old Sweetfoot so 
much as once J did a slice from the inside of his 
tlii^li. 1 had been after the beast two days, 
and had exhausted my little stock of food at 
the second morning’s breakfast. Jt was nearly 
evening when I shot him, and T was famishing 
with hunger. 1 knew I could uot get home 
that niglit, so I cut a good whack olf old Petz, 
and roasted it as well as 1 could over a tire of 
twigs. It didn’t need sauce to make it go 
down, take my word for it.” . 

When fresh, the meat has a sweet porky 
flavour — so sweet that it is generally soak^ for 
some time in water before being cooked, as 

otherwise it would fee soja^what sickening to 
most pjdates. 

Coming through the village, I had noticed 
bears’ paws on an Escutcheon. ^Tliese, I now 
learned, are the arms of the Platita family, a very 
old one in the Engadine. They arc appropriate 
to this day, for the present representative of the 
house has brought down a good many bears 
with his own Ifand. In J857i^eight bears were 
shot ill tlie Engadine, and three or four have 
been killed in almost every one of the succeed- 
ing years. The bear is a permanent, although 
he is yearly Becoming a rarer, denizen of the 
lllisBtian High Alps. He is a regular visitor to 
the valleys of Malleuclies, Misocco, Terzier, 
Bregaglia, Livrio, and Ambra, and other glens 
and gorges of that sparsely peopled and uncul- , 
tivated region, where the wild cat also still 
hunts the marmot, and the vulture swoops down 
upon the chamois. Tliree, or rather four, de- 
scriptions of the Ursus are found in these parts 
— the large black, the large grey, and the little 
brown bear, to which may be added also the 
white bear. A fine specimen of the last named, 
shot by Jacob Fili, is in the museum of Coire 
(Chur), and anotlier in a private collection at 
Bevers. The brown bear is, however, the most 
common, the oiliers being exceedingly rare. 

On the whole, Orandfather Blacktootli, sl ^ 
Bruin is popularly called in the Engadine, is of 
a comparatively mild good-natured disposition, 
and, in a great degree, a vegetarian. Grass, 
herbs, roots, and wild berries are the chief 
articles of Ins diet ; but occasionally, when these , 
fail, or when he is seized with a craving for 
richer meat, he makes a raid on the goats or 
sheep. One is known to have “ lifted” fifteen 
sheep frbin the Sutz-alp, in the Engadine, in a 
few days, although some oxen joined horns in a 
serried phalanx to defy the lobber. Another 
destroyed twenty -nine on the Buftalora-alp, in 
1858 ; while a tliiid, in ten days, made away 
with seventeen at Zernetz. The bear rarely 
attacks cattle or horses, and when he does, is 
generally worsted, in spite of his great strength, 
of which some idea may be formed from the fact 
that he has been known to pull a cow out of a 
shed through the roof, and to drag a horse across 
a deep brook. His usual plan is lo spring on 
the victim, and bite its neck till it sinks irom 
loss of blood. Even goats and sheep he does 
not always dare to assail openly, preferring to 
pounce on them in a fog, or to drive them to 
the edge of a precipice, and then to make piizc 
of those that fall over. Sometimes, however, 
he will batter in the door of a stable in order to 
prey upon the goats inside. Bruin’s-well-known 
fondness for honey and fruit has often led liim 
to grief. Although his expeditious are seldom 
prolonged beyond ten or twenty hours from the 
time he starts from Jiis den, the bear of the 
Engadine has, within the present century, pene- 
tiatcd at different times into the vineyards of 
the Pays dc Vaud and the Vallais, whore his 
paws are exhibited as trophies in more than one 
chfi,lel. Ants are relished by the bear ais an 
agreeable acid whet, and are licked up greedily 
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by bis tongu^ whocf lie comes to a nest. 
Occasionally, too, he may be seen sitting gravely 
by the side of a stream, and Icnocking the trout 
dexterously out of the water with his heavy paw. 
The Swiss bear, however ravenous, nevei% it is 
said, attacks a man without provocation. Wlip 
he meets a peasant, he generally stares at him 
and then trots off. A story is told of one ami- 
aide Grandfather^ho, encountering a little Ked 
Ridinghood with a basket of strawberries, 
quietly helped himself, but did no harm to the 
girl, who was too mudi terrified to run away. 

On the other hand, however,* a Norwegian 
tourist fell into tlie bear-pit at Berne three years 
ago, and next morning his body was found in a 
dreadfully mangled condition, naving been tom 
to pieces by the bears. Possibly, in falling, he 
struck upon one of them, and tins may have led 
to a fight. There seems to be a touch of the 
cannibal about Bryiin, for he would eat, or at 
least kill, his own cubs if the mother did not 
drive him. aw'ay by growls and even blows. 
During the present summer, one of the bears at 
Berne, when climbing the pole, lost his footing, 
and falling to the ground was very much hurt. 
As soon as his companions saw the blood flow- 
ing, they seemed to be seized with a sudden 
fury, ancl, rushing upon the wretched animal, 
worried him to death. 

According to Pili, the best season for bear- 
hunting is in the winter, when the footprints on 
the snow betray his whereabouts, and when he 
may often be found in a drowsy, languid slate. 
In February, moreover, he casts the skin on the 
soles of his feet and cannot run quickly. It is a 
mistake to suppose that he is always slow in his 
movements ; although he does not liurry himself 
unnecessarily, he can be fleet enough 'when he 
chooses, and a man would have some difficulty 
in out-distancing him. If let alone, he would 
decline a combat with a human antagonist ; yet, 
when once wounded, or even fired at, his rage 
is ungovernable, and he will face any odds. 
Such is the vindictiveness of a bear when roused, 
that one has been known to follow a hunter, who 
had shot liim, for a whole day, tracking him 
through woods, and swimming rivers after him. 
For these reason'^, bear-hunters generally go in 
couples, and the first shot at the bear is fired, 
if possible, from behind. In fighting with a 
man, it seems to be the habit of Grandfather 
Blacktooth to advance on his hind legs; and 
formerly it was a favourite feat of the Grison 
^ortsmen to close with him, grasping him tightly 
witlithearm round the neck, and tlirusting a hand, 
guarded by a steel gauntlet, down the throat 
of the animal, and then trying to stab him in 
the belly, A similar practice used to prevail in 
Sweden. 

There are many stories of dreadful combats 
conducted in this mannen .At Disseutis a bear 
pursued by a hunter tofc refuge in a narrow 
cave on the side of a lofty mountain ; the man 
saw the eyes glaring through tlie darkness, and 
fired. Aloud groan followed, and then all was still, 
so he concluded the beast was slain, and went 
off for assistance to carry the carcase. Return- 


ing next day with three companions, .he was 
horrified, on entering the bole, to find the bear 
alive ; it sprang upon him at once, bore him to 
the ground, and the couple, locked in a life and 
death straggle, rolled to the brink of a precipice, 
when a well-directed bullet from cne of the 
others killed the bear, and saved the man’s life, 
which would in any case have been forfeited had 
not tJhc shot on the previous day broken the 
beast’s teeth. A contest of a ludicrous cliaractcr 
occurred at Berne. A lusty young peasant, who 
iiad, over and over again, been victor in the 
annual wrestling matches, inflamed with wine, 
vowed that he would crown his achievements by 
challenging a bear. At the moment one was 
dancing to a tabor in the market-place, and with 
much persuasion and a heavy bribe he obtained 
permission fiom the keeper to try a fall. The 
two took up their position, and after a little of 
the usual play, the man tossed his adversary 
i high in the air, and flung him to the ground 
I with a force that would have knocked wind, 
[Sense, and probably life, out of any other 
! creature than a bear. That was “ one” for the 
1 biped; and, according to Ibe rules of ilic game, 
Bruin should have released his conqueror and 
j stood up for another bout. Master Blacktooth, 
however, had notions of his own on that score, 

I and maintaining his hold, put the Img on” so 
I desperately, that the man would liave been 
Huffocatod, or squeezed to death, if the keeper 
and ou-lookers had not liastcncd to the rescue. 
Fortunately the bear muzzled, or worse 
consequences might have ensued. 

Everybody has heard of the bears of Berne. 
Nobody, certainly, can be long in that city with- 
out having them brought under liis notice in 
one wdy or other. There are the colossal bears 
at the Fribourg gate, a.nd numerous other bears, 
fantastic alike in garb and attitude, perched 
on steeples, swinging on signs, ami stuck about 
everywhere; there is the procession of bears 
marching with swords and halhertis, to the 
music of flutes, fiddles, and drums, iii the cele- 
brated mechanical clock ; and, last, not least, there 
is tlie bear-pit which I have already mentioned. 
The bear gives his name to llie city, and sup- 
ports its arms. In return, the city, in accord- 
ance with an ancient Iradit ion which has acquired 
the sacredness of a law, maintains several 
living snecimclis of the animal with which it is 
so closely identified. A lady once left a legacy 
of sixty thousand livres for the benefit of the 
bears, but the French carried this away, and on 
the restoration of peace the citizens subscribed 
sixty thousand francs as an endowment for the 
bear-pit. This capital, however, W'as further 
curtailed by tlie expense of removing their 
quarters from the inside to the outside of the 
city, which was rendered necessary by a curious 
incident. The jail adjoined the pit, and the 
turnkey was alarmed one morning to find a bear 
in the cell where, the night before, he liad left a 
man. The prisoner had escaped by a hole in the 
wall into the fosse, while one of the bears had 
efiftijed the prison by the same afierturc. There 
are a couple of pits* one for the old bears, and 
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the other for the rising ^neration who are to 
succeed them. The people of Berne are ranch 
concerned about their pets, and the death of a 
** Mutzf^ or the augmentation of the family, is 
an event of the deepest interest to the whole 
city, A bear lias been known to live forty- 
seven years in confinement here, and another to 
bring iorth young after thirty years of age. 

Both in Switzerland and in Bavaria these are 
a number of other places which derive their name 
from our friend Grandfather Blacktooth, but he 
is to be found in the former country only in the 
Engadine, and has, since the beginning of the 
century, utterly disappeared from the latter, 
which once swarmed with his family. In the 
Tyrol the bear still lurks on the flanks of the 
Ortler, near Gogmagog, iiitheUpperVintschgau, 
and in other secluded parts, and descended a few 
years back even to the vineyards of Meran. The 
Carjiat Ilians ai'C also the haunt of another 
remnant of the race, which, however, there, as 
elsewhere in Europe, is rapidly declining. Old 
Blacktooth will soon be a mere memory of the 
past, and exist only as a stulfed spe«imcn in 
museums. 


ODD ARMS. 

Ir the moon is tlie deadest of all created 
things, the art and science of heraldry is surely 
the deadest of all the human circle. Still, how 
some of the arms known in the Heralds’ College 
came to be borne, is interesting when illustrative 
of history, or setting forth the manners of an j 
epoch. Thus, why the four families of Delves, ' 
Mackworth, llawkestonc, and Eouliliurst, all 
bore, or bear, the same charge on their coat 
ainiour, and why that charge is the same as the 
famous Lord Audlcy’s, is a pretty little knightly 
anecdote, not known to every one ; though told 
ill Eroibsart’s best manner. After the battle of 
Poitiers, wherein Lord Audlcy so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, and was so grievously 
wounded, the Bla(;k Prince solemnly bestow'ed 
on him tlic gift of live hundred nuu'ks yearly from 
his own private revenue: a sum wdiich at that 
time made a handsome addition to even a lord’s 
possessions. But Lord Audlcy, mindful of the 
four squires who had followed him ilirough the 
thickest of the tight, divided the prince’s gift 
among them, adding the greater grace of leave i 
to quarter his arms with their own, with such 
difference as should distinguish them. Wherefore, 
in the coats of all these gentlemen and their dc- 1 
scendants, we find somewhere — either at the top, j 
or in the middle, or at the bottom of the shield — i 

Gules, fretty or which, in English, is a red 
ground cross-barred with gold. To end the story 
in the good old knightly sty le : — not to be outdon^ 
in generosity, when the Black Prince heard what 
Lord Audlcy had done, he gave him a further 
grant of six hundred marks yearly to be paid 
out of his Cornish revenues. T^lie “Pelham 
buckle,” so well known in East Sussex, was the 
badge granted to Sir John de Pelham the 
same battle. He and Sir Roger la Warr were 


mainly instrumental ifi the capture of the Erench 
king'; Pelham took the buckle of his sword- 
belt for his cognisance, adding to it a cage — ^and 
a knighthood—and Sir Roger la Warr took the 
cramj^t, or chape of the sword for his device. 
The Be la Beres have “a ducal coronet or, 
therefrom issuant a plume of five ostrich feathers 
per pale argei\t and azure,” a coat given to Sir 
Richard De la Bere, knight banneret, by Edward 
tbe Black Prince, for rescuing him at Cregy from 
a great danger. It was at tiiis same battle that 
Edward himself assumed the ostrich feathers 
and the coronet, and the modest motto, “ Ich 
Dien,” as he and all subsequent Princes of 
Wales have borne them, in commemoration of 
his capture of 3 ohn of Bohemia. 

Sir Christopher Seton, ancestor of the Earls 
of Wintoun, rescued Robert Bruce from the 
English at the battle of Methven, ISOG. For 
this the kmg gave him his sister, the Lady 
Christian, in marriage ; and, among other 
charges, a sword supporting a falling crown 
within a double tressurc. Robert’s heait went l 
out to Jerusalem, as we all know, under tlie care 
of Sir James Douglas, who was killed by the 
way. The Douglas family thereupon took as 
their coat of arms a human heart royally crowned, 
on a field of silver. 

The supporters of the Earl of Errol are two 
husbandmen, carrying an ox yoke. In 9S0, 

I when the Danes invaded the islantl, tliere was 
aif engagement at Longcarty, near Perth, in 
which Kenneth the Third was routed. John 
Luz and his sous were ploughing in a field hard 
by. Seeing the Scots flee, John and his sons 
put tliemsclves iu a narrow pass, and stopped 
them with the ox gear, bidding them turn oack 
for a parcel of loons and cowards. They did 
so ; and the Danes, thinking it a reinforcement, 
took fright and yielded. Kenneth gave John 
de Luz as much land in Gowrie as a falcon, fly- 
ing from his wrist, should measure before it 
perched. Hence the crest of the family now 
representing the old ploughman — ^a falcon rising 
— and the two husbandmen for supporters. The 
Earls of Kiimoul, a younger branch, allude to 
the same incident in their motto, “ Renovate 
anirao.” Keith, Earl Marischal, bears “azure 
on a chief or, three pallets gules.^’ An ancestor 
of the Keiths proved himself a more tlian ordi- 
narily brave warrior in a battle near Dundee, 
when Camus, the Danish general, was killed. 
Kenneth— the friend of the Do Luz — charmed 
with his valour, dipped liis fingers in the blood 
of the Dane, and drew three stripes, or pallets, 
on the top of the shield : hence the arms. 

Jane Lane, of IStaftWdshire, saved the life of 
Charles the Second by her wit and courage. 

Her family took as their crest, in perpetual 
memory of that fateful ride, “a demi- horse 
salient argent, spoked dark grey, sustaining 
with his forefeet a ioyal crown.” Pendereil 
too, and CareJess — of Carlos, as Cliarles would 
alwaj'S caH him afterwards — did him good service 
at the oak of Boscobel : and Charles gave them 
both, as an augmentation of their arms, an oak- 
tree and three royal crowns, with a difference. 
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Tripp, of the Howard ^tock, has borne since 
tlie time of Henry the Eifth, both the name of 
Tripp imd a scaling-ladder in bend, for his coat 
armour. “ This atchievement was given unto 
iny Lord Howard’s fifth son at the siege of 
Bullogne. King Harry the Fiftli being there, 
asked how they took the town and castle? 
Howard answered, ‘I tripp’d up the walls/ 
Saith his majesty, ^ Tripp shall be thy name, no 
longer Howard,’ and honoured him with the 
scaling-ladder for liis bend.” *The Lloyds of 
Milfield, Cardigan, Iiave three scaling-ladders 
and a bloody spear for their charges. . Tliey are 
the descendants of Kadivor ap Dmewal, who, 
in the time of Henry the Second, recaptured 
the castle of Cardigan from the Earl of Clare 
by scalade, for which he was enriched by lihys, 
prince of South Wales, and given tliis coat. 

Sometimes coat armour follows an office, not 
a race; as in the arras of the lord of the 
Manor of Stoke-Lync, Oxon, which have ever a 
1 hawk as one of the supporters, no matter what 
the family arms may be. This came about 
through Charles the First, who, when he held 
his parliament at Oxford, received some slight 
service from the lord of Stoke-Lyiie Manor, 
for which he offered to knight liim ; but the 
gentleman refused, craving permission, instead, 
to place his family arms on the breast of a 
hawk, which was granted in perpetuity to the 
lord, whoever he may be. And sometimes 
coats and supporters evidence successful re- 
stftauce to royalty itself, as with the Bui- j 
strodes of Bulstrotfe, Bucks, who have, as their I 
cognisance, a bull’s head erased, in inemo/y | 
of the gallant stand made against the Norman i 
gentleman whom William the Conqueror sent 
with a body of men to take what was after- 
wards the Dulstrodc estate from its lawful 
Saxon owner. The lawful Saxon owmer re- 
sisted, and his friends, the neighbouring Saxons, 
helped, specially the ancestors of the Penns 
ana Hampdens. Having no horses, they 
mounted the farm bulls, and rode out against 
the dismayed besiegers, and so tcrriiied them 
that they turned and fled. When tlie king 
heard of this, he sent for the victorious rebel, 
under a safe-conduct, to court ; whither he ami 
his seveu sons came, mounted on bulls as in 
their famous sally ; and royalty was so delighted 
thereat, that he gave him his estate in peace, 
and added the name of Bulstrode for a perpetual 
Bcmembrance of his feat. 

Many of our family arms are meant as the 
most excruciating puns. Thus, the Botreux’ 
“gryphon” of Cornwall gave up their fine old 
coat, a blue gryphon on a golden field, for three 
toads ; because botru is Cornish for a toad. The 
Shelleys bear wliclk-shells, and the Falconers 
falcons ; Godolpliin has a dolphin em bowed for 
his crest ; and Dolpbinley^aud Dolphiiiton, and 
the Brownes of Bolfintol in Lanarkshire, all 
"have dolpbitts in some form or other. So have 
the Ffrenches of Castlefrench ; and so has the 
Earl of Cassilis, wiio, at the Eglintouu tourna- 
ment, appeared as the Knight of the Dolphin 
according to his crest ; but tlicse arc not puns. 


Whallej Abbey in Lancashire had thrce*whales, 
each with a crosier in his mouth; the Lucys 
have a pike or luce ; Lord Comyn a gerb, or 
sheaf of barley or cummin ; Corbet shows^ raven, 
a corbean, or corbie ; the Arundels figure i hem- 
selves in swallows (hirondelles^ ; Heiz hjis a 
hedgehog (herisson) ; Brooke ana Gray liave the 
badger, the “ brock” or “ grey” in some coun- 
ties the Mowbrays bear the mulberry as their 
cognisance ; the Gobions or Gobyons have every- 
where gudgeons, or gobjons ; and the Gorges, 
gorges or whirlpools — found in the Kussell 
arms by their descent from the Gorges. The 
Lorraines make an anagram of themselves in 
the alerion — an heraldic eagle without beak 
or feet ; Sir Fisher Tench of Lovv Leyton has 
tench for his surname, and a dolphin for Fisher ; 
the Breames of Essex have golden breams ; three 
chub-fish typify Chobbe, as Lord Dormer shows 
on his arms by right of being a Chobbe by de- 
scent; the Roaches, or Roches, have roach; tlje 
Fishers of Staffordshire have a kingfisher for 
both coat and crest ; Nicholas Breakspcarc 
(Pope Adrian the Fourth) bore a broken spear ; 
and our own divine W illiams had a silver spear 
on a sable ground. 

“Non bos in lingua” — I have no bull upon 
my tongue — 1 will take no bribe, alluding to the 
Greek (lidrachm, which had a bull as its impress, 
was the motto of a barrister ; was he Irish ? 
Dr. Cox Macro of Cambridge was fitted with 
the motto “ Cocks may crow a tobacconist 
took “ Quid rides ?” and the Company of 
Wiredrawers have “ Amicitiam trahit amor” — 
“Love draws friendship.” The Gurneys take the 
gurnard; hut in Cornwall, where the gurnard 
is known as the tub fish, the Tubbes adopt it 
for themselves. The Trout becks, from f hat sweet 
valley by Windermere, bear three trout “fretted,” 
and their crest is a head on a wreath of trout ; 
while Otterbournes, Sprats, llcrrnigs, Miickc- 
rclls, Whitings, Soles, and Turbots, Talbots, 
Weares, Griffins, and every other name under 
heaven which can be emblemiHed in boast, IJ.sh, 
or thing, finds its likeness in the annals of the 
“ canting** or punning arms. 

Tlie Highmores, of Highmoor, Cumberland, 
bear “argent a cross-bow erect between four 
moorcocks sable, their legs, beaks, and combs 
gules.” The Middlemoies, of the same family, 
bear the cross-bow and three moorcocks ; and 
I the Lowmores, still the same family, have the 
cross-bow and only two moorcocks. 

I Lord Slourton has six fountains on a bend in 
his coat of arms, meaning the rivey Stour, which 
rises from six fountains or springs. The bend 
is his park paling. So the Humes of Ninewells, 
the same family as David, the historian, bear a 
silver lion rampant, with nine wells or springs 
set round Ihc bordure. 

“ Strike, Dakyns ! the devil’s in the Hempe !” 
is the inexplicable motto of the Dakyns family 
of Derbyshire ; while the Martins of Dorset- 
shire had for a crest an ape, witli this motto : 
“ H| who looks at Martin’s ape, Martin’s ape 
shal^pok at hinj.” 

The crest of the Dudleys of Northampton- 
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shire is a woman’s head, helmeted, the hair dis- 
hevelled, the bosom bare, and the throat-latch 
down. The manner in which they obtained this 
crest in tliis wise : The fatlier of Agnes 
Hotot quarrelled with Ringsdale, his neighbour, 
about some land, and as they could in no wise 
come* to terms, it was agreed that they should 
fight it out, meeting on a strip of neutral ground, 
and settling the claim according to their mus- 
cular development. Wlieii the day came, 
father Hotot was ill in bed, unable to meet his 
adversary. Agnes, unwilling that he should 
lose his claim or suffer in honour, armed herself 
cap-a-pie, mounted her father’s horse, and went 
to tlie place of meeting, where she fought so 
valiantly that lling&dale was soon unhorsed. 
As he lay on the ground, she loosened the stay 
or throat-latch of her helmet, let down her hair, 
and bared lier neck, to show him that he had 
been conquered by a woman. She married a 
Dudley in 1305, and gave this memorial crest 
to her’ family. The Lyons of Strathmore liavr 
a lady, too, as a crest, holding in her hand a royal 
lliistle; granted to them on the occasion of Sir 
John Ijyon’s marriage with the Lady Jane, 
daughter of King Robert the Second. 

The Moors gave many a coat - annoair and 
cognisance to our valiant crusaders. In the 
year of our Lord 109S, says Lclaiid, “ Corbo- 
raiii, admiral to Soudan of Pcrcc, was fought 
with at Aiitiochc, and discomiited by the Chris- 
tians. The night cummiiig on yn the ohacc of 
this batailc, and waxing dark, the Christianes 
bf'iiig four miles from Antioclic, God, willing the 
saufte of the Christianes, showed a white star 
or molcttc of five pointes on the Cliristen host, 
which to every niunnos sighte jlid liglite and 
arrest upon the staudaid of Albrcy de "Vere, 
there sliyning cxcc.ssively,” 'Wliercibrc the Dc 
Vcrc family bore for their arms in the twelfth 
ccntuiy, ‘"Quartcily gules and or, in the liist 
(piartcr a star or mullet of live pointes or.” 
They used tins star also as a badge. “The Erie 
of (Oxford’s men had a starre, with streames 
both before and behind, on their lyvcrys.” 

If tlic Mai tins bear an ape for their drest, so j 
do the Eilzgcralds, Earls of Kildare (Dukes of 
Leinster now^) ; with two apes for supporters: 
emblems taken from the strange event which 
befcl the father of John, the first carl, who was 
taken out of Jiis cradle by a baboon kept on 
the premises for sport, and dandled on the 
housetop. The beast, however, meant love not 
mischief, and brought the babe down safe, after 
having frightened the household into fits; hence 
the family took an ape as their crest, and 1 wo 
apes for their supporters, with “ Crom a boo” — 
“ 1 will burn,” for their motto. The Vaughans 
hear “ sable ; a chevron between two chiliiren’s 
heads coup^ at the shoulders argent ; their 
perukes or ; enwrapped about the necks with as 
many snakes proper.” This is to tell the world 
that once a little Vaughan w^as born with a 
snake wreathed round its neck, which you may 
believe or not, according to your pleasurc. 
Maclcllan, Lord Kirkcudbright, bears for Cj^st 
j a riglit arm, the hand grasping a dagger w^uh a 


human head therein. This he got from a strange ; 
coincidence of might and right. He was the i 
dispossessed heir of Bombie — an estate which, 
for some reason or otlier, James ihfe Second had I 
taken from his father — when a band of Irish 
marauders came over and ravaged Galloway; 
and to the slayer of their chief James promised j 

the estate and, lands of Bombie. Maclellan | 

went forth on the ventures slew the bandit, and 
so came to his own again. Of less rude, if of 
less noble, origin are the three combs of tlie 
Ponsonby ai*ms, marking the descent of the 
noble holders from the Conqueror’s barber ; and 
of strangely misunderstood ^origin and import 
is the bloody hand of the baronet and liis order. 

The red baud was simply the sign of the pro- 
vince of Ulster; and when James the First 
created his new order of baronei s, and sent them j 
out to subdue and colonise the province, he gave I 
them the red hand of the O’Neils in token of j 
their conquest. 1 

The Stuarts of Hartley Mauduit bear a lion I 
rampant, “debruised” by a ragged staff. /Phe j 
famous ancestor of the family, Sir Alexander, 
encountered a Hon in the presence of Charles i 

the Sixth of France; in the fray his sword , 

broke short, whereupon he tore off a limb of a 
tree, and with this ragged staff alone laid the i 
beast dead at his feet : an act of strength and j 

courage so pleasing to the king, that lie gave i 

him this “augmentation,” The next story is | 

not so ])lcasaiit, telling, as it docs, of disgrace, j 

not of honour. Tlie Davenports of Cheshire j 

bear a man’s head cut off below his shoulders, ! 

wdth a halter round his neck ; a crest borne j 

ever since the time w’licn a Davenport was taken | 

prisoner iii one of the York and Lancaster fac- 1 

lion fights, and spared execution on condition | 

that he and all his line should adopt this crest i 

in memory and in token. Worse than this is t,ho i 
“dcini-negro proper, manacled with a rope,” j 
which Sir John Hawkins received from Queen 
Elizabeth, in honour of his liaving so usefully 
enslaved and manacled the negro. He would 
not liavc much relished the result of his work if 
he had lived to sec it as it is at the present day, 
and would have rather had a white man’s hand 
breaking the black man’s chains, than the rope 
and the manacle, as his cognisance. But. times 
change, and not only we, tut moralities change ; 
witJi tiiem. 

Remnants of old classical stories meet us in 
heraldry. The arms of the city of Glasgow , 
figure a salmon holding a ring in his mouth, a 
tree with a bird perched thereon, and a big bell 
hanging thereto. This assemblage is to com- 
memorate the story of a lady who had lost lier 
ring in the river, but whose jealous husband 
would hear of nothing but lovers and love- 
tokens ; whereupon the lady, with many prayers 
and tears, did “mean” herself to St. Kentigern ^ 
if but he would showier innocence; and St. j 
Kentigern sent on to th8 hook of a certain fisher- | 
man a fine iut salmon, which, when the lady’s | 

cook opened to dress it, disclosed the lost ring, j 

to tjie complete restoration of the lady’s name* j 
and the repetition of the old classic story of 


Poly<5rates, and th& siill older Eastern myth of 
Solomon and the evil genii. And in speaking 
for the last time of fish, we may state that 
several Swiss' and German families bear for arms 
fish skeletons only ; which look as uncomfortable 
as the arms “adumbrated,” or only traced in 
Outline, in use in old times to show that aU the 
substance, that is the land and ,thc tenements, 
had departed, and «nly the empty title re- 
mained. 

The^ manner of bearing the coat armour — ^or 
to speak correctly, of charging the field — varied 
according to merit ; all things not being eaually 
honourable; for even two colours (tenne and 
sanguine) are “ staiiiand” or disgraceful, and the 
arms of abatement were known to every knight 
as the worst punishment, siiort of personal vio- 
lence, that could be made for unknigUtly vices 
in those days. Each charge and every position 
meant something. The pale was a ])ark paling 
(first borne by Hugh, Lord’ of Hinckley, high 
steward to Henry tlie Firsf ), but not to be con- 
founded with the ** party per pale” of blazoning ; 
the chevron was a house-top, and old Legh, iu 
his Accidens of Armorie, speaks of one bear- 
ing lliree chevcronells ; the aunedstors of this 
hath builded three grete houses in one province;” 
the cross leaves no room for doubt that it came 
originally from the crusades ; the canton is a 
thing cantonee or cornered ; but no one knows 
quite what is the saltire, heralds^ being di- 
vided as to its meaning. Gutee, or sprinkled, 
came originally from the Duke of Anjou, King 
of Sicily, who, after the loss of that island, ap- 
peared at a tournament with a black shield 
sprinkled with water to indicate tears for his 
loss. Gutee de sang was when the shield was 
blood spotted ; and gutde de poix when it was 
splashed wit h the burning pitch which il was 
the custom for the besieged to fling down from 
tlie castle gates. Those roundleis or plates of 
all colours so often seen, also mean different 
things. They are bezants or Byzantine golden 
coins ; plates or silver coins ; torteaux. — ^tortellys, 
or little cakes, emblematic of plenty and repre- 
senting* bread ; pommes or ap]jies ; hurts or 
wiior tic berries; pellets or ogresses — meaning the 
piletta or leaden beads of blunt arrows used 
for killing deer but saving the skin; golpes 
or wounds (five golpes are the five wounds 
of Christ) ; oranges ; and guzes or eyeballs ; 
according as they are gold, silver, red, green, 
blue, black, purple, orange, or sanguine. Even 
women — though not allowed to bear a crest, 
seeing tliey could not wear it in its origin, 
as the ensign of estate and name on the helmet, 
and only suffered to ‘take their husband’s or 
father’s “cote armure” under certain restric- 
tions — even they had a special charge assigned 
them for good offices ; as in the “ llasqucs ” qa 
“ voiders,” those pieces boKowed out of the sides 
of the shield to represeuf the hollowed arm-holes 
of the sm*coat, the sleevHcss or voided garment 

- ■ - i__-_ 

* Dame ^ulyan Berners said it should be “wastcl 
breile/’ the finest bread made, from the French gas- 
teau or g^team 


worn in the time of llichard the Second. Which 
flasquesw^ere granted to gentlewomen as a reward 
for good deeds rendered to prince or princess. 
This was in days when heraldry meant a living 
thing, and before the times of such irreverent 
knaves as William and Christopher Lakyns, 
makers of false pedigrees and dealers in' false 
coats, who, so long ago as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, fitted over a hundred families with 
pretended genealogies. William lost his ears 
for the offence on Lis fi.rst conviction, and was 
imprisoned twice. 

There is a meaning, and was once a beginning, 
to even royal arms ; which seem as if they had 
always been what they are now, and which it 
w'ould cost a small rebellion to change. 

The genesis of the royal arms of England is 
rather curious. William the Conqueror, William 
Rufus, and Henry the First, all bore two lions, 
or “leopards, passant guardant,” says tradition ; 
Stephen, two centaurs, with lions’ bodies instead 
of horses’, also traditional ; Henry the Second 
continued the more ancient lions or leopards, 
adding a third for his wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine 
and Guyenne, which again is traditional : (but 
the fact that Richard the First so bore them is 
established). Henry’s badge was a carbuncle, 
“the gem escarbuucle which is found within the 
saphir,” and which a dragon kept from the pollu- 
tion of profane fingers. His device was a “geuet” 
(viverra genetta) passing between two spngs 
of broom, which seems to have been originally 
meant as a mere play upon words ; “ II port oit 
img Geuett entre deux Plantes do Geneste,” as 
the old phrase went. In 1235 1 he Emperor Fre- 
derick sent three leopards to IJeniy the Third, in 
token of armorial bearings which he bore. Ills 
motto was “ Ke no dune, ke nc tme, nc pret 
ke desire” — “ he who gives not what he has, 
takes not what he desires.” Edw ard the First had 
for his badge a rose, the flower gold, the stalk 
green ; on tlie reverse of Ins great seal is a bear 
standing against a tree; and on his coat armour 
he joined his wife’s arms by “ dimidiation.” Ed- 
ward the Third quartered the arms of France*, 
as has been said, the tlirec lions on the first and 
fourth, and a field “seme” of fleur-dc-lys on the 
second and tiiird. His supporters were a gold 
lion on the right, on the left a silver falcon, 
“ membered or,” that is -with beak, claws, &c., 
in gold. His devices were many. One w^as 
the stock of a tree, with tw'o green sprigs 
issuant, to show his fiourishing line; another 
was a griffin, which he bore on his private 
seal; a third was an eagle, a device granted 
wltli great pomp to William Montacutc, Earl 
of Salisbury ; a fourth was a sword erect on a 
cliapeau, the blade entiled witli three fleur-dc- 
lys, in token of his French .successes ; and em- 
broidered on the shield and tunic, in which he 
went to the Canterbury tournament of 1349, 
was this motto, with a white swan for a cogni- 
sance : 

Hay ! hay! the wythe swan, 

By Godes soule I am thy man! 

^is son, the Black Prince, bore, “a sunne 
arysing out of the clowdes, betokening that, 
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! aliliouj^li liis noble couraf^e and princely valour 

I had hitherto been hid and obscured from the 
world, now he was arysing to j?lory and honnor 
in Prance.” We have said before that it was 
at the battle of Cre^y he assumed the three 
ostrich feathers and coronet, which he had taken 
from John of Bohemia, with the motto “Ich 
Lien,” as we yet have them. Richard the 
Second had a white hart and a white falcon, 
also two angels for the supporters of his shield, 
which lie laid on a white hart collared and 

i chained, m memory of hia mother’s device, the 
! white hind ; and which was not unlike the white 
! hart issuing from a tower, of the Irish badge. 
|. He was fond of this device ; for, in the ninth 

I I year of liis reign, we find him pawning certain 
i I jewels, “ a la guysc dc oerfs blancs,” and in the 
tj twenty-second he had, as one of the items of 
; his wardrobe, a sword-belt and sheath of red 

velvet, embroidered with white Inarf.s crowned, 

' and witli rosemary branches. Another favourite 
device was a sun in his splendour, from his 
. fatlier’s badge; another, a white falcon, which 
, forly knights and forty esquires bore at a ccr- 
i tain tournament ; and another was the planta 
i genista, tlic broom, with the opened pods of 
'I which — the seeds escafung — his robe in the 
,j monumental efiigy at Westminster Abbey is 
1 1 strewn. 

. I Henry the Fourth, the first of the House of 
I Lancaster, boro the same coat of arms, with a 
1 din’ercnco: he reduced tlie lleur-de-lys, which 
liad been seme or scattered, to five; and Jiis 
j bupporters were an antelope and a swan, both 
'i of which came from the Bolmns by his wife. 

1 He bore Hus same swan and antelope em- 
j broidcred on blue and green velvet, when be 
! entered Ihc lists against Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, who, on his side, and in allusion to 
j his name, bore the m nil lerr) -tree. Henry also 
' bore a fo\'-lail “dependent proper;” cnible- 
, niatic of the old saying, “ if the lion’s skinne 
I w'ci’o too short, piece it with a fox’s tail” — 

1 add. cruft, to courage. The red nose he in- 
,| herited from his grandfather, and the double 
1 bS was also his device. Henry tlic Fifth still 
1 further reduced the fleur-de-lys on his shield 
j to three, in imitation of the French king ; he 
I ensigned the arms of Fnglaiid with an imperial 
; crown, and took for liis supporters a lion and an 
, j antelope. On his tomb in Westminster Abbey 
, 1 ail antelope and a swan are chained to a beacon ; 

; j one of his favourite devices ; meaning either 
i I that he would be a light lo guide his people 
, I unto all good and honour, ot else in token of 
: his many hard wars with France, “his sudden 
! and hot alarms,” He too affected the fox’s 
I ^'^“5 ft>^ he gave Walter Huiigerford the castle 
I and barony of Hornet in Normandy, on con- 
1 ditiou that he and his heirs should pay the king 
} suit and service at the “Castle of Roan,” 

I bringing him one lance with a fox’s tail 
J dependent. Another of his badges was a lieur- 
j de-lys crowned, and his motto was “ Uug sans 
i Sixth chose a panther, sf 

I of roundlets of all colours, from the BcauXsUis ; 

I and two white ostrich feathers in saltire. His 


motto was “ Dieu et nfon Drpit his sup])orters 
two antelopes, afterwards two angels; his co- | 
lours were white and blue ; and his distinctive 
badge the red rose of Lancaster. * 

Edward the Third, the first of the House of 
York, quartered like his predecessors, but chose 
a lion and a black bull “ armed or” for his sup- i 
porters. His first badge was a black dragon, 
gold clawed, and his device was a falcon on a 
friter-lock, the fetter-lock open. This was in 
allusion to the device of his great-grandfather, 
Edmund of Langley, first Duke of Yo[k, who, 
after the king his father bad endowed him with 
the castle of Fol heringhay, which he new built 
iu form and fashion of a fetter-lock, assumed to 
himself his father’s falcon, and placed it on a 
fctter-lock, implying thereby that lie w^as locked 
up from the hope and possibility of the kingdom. 
Upon a time, finding his sons beholding this 
device set upon a window, asked what was 
Latin for a fetter-lock, whereupon the fatlier 
said, ‘If you cannot tell me I will tell you: 
Hie, hsDC, * hoc, ct laceatis,* revealing to them 
his meaning, and advising them to be silent and 
quiet, as God knoweth what may come to pass. 
This his great-grandchild, Edward the Fourth, 
reported, aud borl it, and commanded that his 
younger son, royal Duke of York, should use the 
device of a fetter-lock, but opened, as Roger i 
Wall, a herald of that time, reportetli.” rie 
wore the white rose, being the badge of Morti- 
mer, Eai‘1 of Marcli, in wliose riglit he had the 
earldom also ; but after the battle of Mortimer’s 
Cross, where he saw three suns in one, he afided 
golden rays to the rose. 

Richard the Third had two boars for bis sup- 
porters, and on the day of his coronation ihir- 
tceii thousand pigs were worked on fustian, and 
borne by his faction. The old distich — 

The rat, the cat, ami Level the dog, 

Ruled all England under tho hog, 

meant this device, no more, said the defendants, 
solemnly ignoring well-fitting caps. Edward 
the Fourth had the lion and the bull for his sup- 
porters, a white rose “ in solid,” and a pyramid 
of feathers coming out of a crown for his 
badges, aud his colours were murrey and blue. 

Henry the ycveiitli, the first of tbe great lino 
of Tudor, kept to the old shield, but changed 
the supporter to the red dragon of Cadwailadcr, 
and a white greyhound. In the twenty-third 
-"ear of his reign he ordered that a st«andard, 
learing a red dragon, should be placed in lYcst- I 
minster Abbey. It was to be of red sarcenet | 
embroidered with gold, its tongue was to be I; 
continually moving, and its eyes were to be of | 
sapphires. The greyhound lie got from the 
Nevilles, his wife’s grandmother’s family. Among 
other badges, he boro the dun cow, in allusion 
to Gay, Earl of Wa^iwick, from whom lie had , 
descended through tl c Beauchamps. He bore 
the crowned portcufiis of Somerset, and the 
roses of tht; rival houses parti pale, that is, split 
down the middle, one half red and the other 
white; afterwards the wdiite rose was set within 
the red, as we bear it to the present day. As 
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lio was crowned kii^g on the field of battle, with 
Richard’s crown found in a hawthorn-bush, so 
he bore the crown and bush, wdth the letters 
II. R. and Hv E., as may be seen in the windows 
of Westminster Abbey chapel. 

Henry the Eighth omitted the greyhound, 
turned the red dragon to Ihc left side, and took 
the royal lion, which had been his crest, for his 
right or dexter supporter; some say the left 
was a silver bull, crowned, hoofed, horned, &:c., 
“or,” others a silver cock, combed, w^attlcd, and 
legged, “ or,” holding in his beak a slip of flowers, 
golden with green leaves. Among his other de- 
vices, were'a flame of fire, and an armed leg cut 
off at the thigh, tlie foot passing through three 
crowns of gold, typifying liis trampling on the 
triple crown of the Pope. He hfid tw^o mottoes, 
“ Dieu et mon Droit,” and “ Semper vivat in 
cterno,” which he caused to he placed on the 
valance of a certain splendid tent of his, tlie 
summit of whicli was ornamented by bis royal 
beasts, the red dragon, the antelope, the lion, 
and the greyhound. 

Catherine of Aragon had for her badges the 
rose and pomegrauate conjoined; and a sheaf of 
arrows ; her supporters were a gold lion and a 
black eagle with a golden nimbus round its 
liead, and golden claws. Poor Anna Bullen liad 
a leopard lor her right hand, and for her left 
a male griffin, all bai’bed and spiked with gold 
spfk(*s. Jane Seymour boro the lion and uni- 
corn. Anne of Clcves had a black lion ; on her 
wedding-ring was this posy, “ God send me wcl 
to teep,” and her device was an cscarbuncle. 
Catherine Howard had a fine coat; and Ca- 
therine Parr 'a lion, with an unknown beast 
chained and brcaiJiing flames. Her device was 
a maiden’s bust issuing from a triple rose, red 
white and red. 

Edward the Sixth had the same shield as his 
father — his supporters si ill the lion and red 
dragon. His baage W'as a cannon proper, pouring 
forth flame and smoke ; also a sun in its splen- 
dour ; and his motto was “ Idem per diversa.” 
Mary bore the eagle to the riglit with a slip of 
pomegranate below, and tlic lion to the left, 
over a ixise-branch. Her motto was “Veritas 
temporis Alia.” Her badges were a wdiiie and 
red rose, impaled with a sheaf of arrows; a 
pomegranate, in memory of her mother ; a sword 
erect on aii altar, with the motto, “ Pro ara et 
regia cuslodia.” Elizabeth went back to the 
lion and dragon (whence llouge Dragon one of 
the poursuivants). She bore three .shields on her 
coat armour : one had the arms of England and 
Prance quarterly — this was to the right ; to the 
left was a shield with .the Irish harp; at the 
base, the shield for Wales, quarterly red and gold, 
with a lion in each field couni-erciiarged, that is 
of the colour opposite 1o the field. Her motto 
was “ Semper eadem h^ livery was while and 
green, and her favourite badge like her mother’s, 
a falcon with a crown aid sceptre. But she 
had many badges : too many to enumerate. 

James the First was the first to bear the royal 


arms in any way like our present. In the first 
and fourth quarters were the lions of England 
a,nd the lilies of Prance ; in the second tlie red 
lion of Scotland within his iressure ffeury ; in 
the third the Irish harp. His motto wrs “Beati 

f iacifici his crests were the red lion of Scot- 
and, the English lion passant giiardant, and 
tlie fleur-dc-lys, and his support, ers w ore the hoii 
and unicorn; his device was a red rose and 
thistle “dimidiated,” and crowned. Cliai'les 
the First bore tlie same coat of arms, w'ith 
“ Justitia et veritas” as his motto for Scotland. 
On a piece struck at Ilolyrood, June 18, 10113. to 
commemorate his coronation, w'as figured a large 
thistle, wit Ii many stalks and heads, and “ Hinc 
nosirce crevere rosm” as the legend — from the 
Scotch thistle came his right to the roses of 
England. His state motto was as ours, “ Du-n 
ct mon Droit.” diaries the Second and James 
the Second bore the same. William and Alary 
added the arms of Orange ; William’s motto 
being “Jo meinticn dray;” on Ins seal for 
Scotland, “FavciiteDoo.” When he lauded, he 
had a banner with the royal legend “Dien ct 
inou Droit ” — “And! will maintain ii,” below : 
on another, “The Protestant .Kcligion and 
Liberties of England.” In a ceilaiu ])Oi Irad, 
wherein he is painted in Ihc habit of tlie Garter, 
on the edge ot the mantle is wiittcn “ Ve.nciuh) 
resiitucl icni.” Anne bad for liernndJo “Semper 
cadem,” and went back from the hi lu and oiangc 
of Wiiliain and Mary to the }cllo\v and iml of 
the Stuarts. She changed the ro^al anus, im- 
paling England and Scotland in tlie liisl, and 
fourth, giving ihc second to the lilies of Prance, 
and the third to the Irish harp. George llio 
Piri»t added a fourth quartering of liis own, tlie 
Hanoverian arms, and resumed flio “ Dimi (‘1 
mon Droit,” wdth tlie lion and uiiicorii as the 
su))})orters ; tiiougli before ho w'as king he liail 
had two .savages to perform thi.-. otlieo lu this 
manner the royal arms eontinued until IMG, 
wdieii Gexirge the Third omitted the Prinicli 
lilies, and put the Hanoverian quartering ml o an 
incscutcheon. The only alteration to which, 
since then, has been the omission of that shield : 
when our present Queen came to the tin one, 
and her niiclc — King of Hanover by the Salic law 
— took the White Horse to himself. 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


I Paut tue Fiest. 

! CHAPTER VI. THE SISTERS. 

I The house in Raglan - terrace, where tlie 
I Alaiiuels lived, thougli small, was as fresh aa a 
i rose — as perhaps a white rose; and though it 
I could not display a plaster eagle, or an ice- 
I pail of the same matcrial—as some of its com- 
I jianions did — it some way seemed to be the 

j least flaunting of the whole row. There was a 

' little garden in front and anotlier behind, where 
t he grass and tlie walks did not seem to suggest 
the idea of tufts of green cotton and dry sand 
J ghied on to a deal board, as the other pleasure- 
I grounds did. 

i ^I'heir little drawing-rooms were fitted out 
I with all the gaudy decorations and bits of clean 
showy finery usually constructed for houses 
made "‘to let.” The ceiling and paper were 
about, as white as ceiling or paper could be 
got for the money, so that it seemed as if 
li would be a relief to the eye to look at 
tlieni through smoked glasses. The gildmg of 
the moulding and looking-glasses were of the 
strongest and fiercest yellow that could be got 
for tluj money, and the radiating fireplace, having 
holiday during the summer, flashed back a dis- 
torted picture of the room, like the glass over its 
head, and was also about the best polished steel 
that could be got for the money. So with the 
knobs of the walnut chairs and the walnut head- 
lands that projected from under the tablecloths, 
and the prominent portions of the rockery in the 
middle of the room (which was in reality an 
ottoman), all of which shone with splashes of 
light, and were only now getting over their 
primeval stickiness. 

The effect of this air of stark and grim luxury 
the Manuel family had unconsciously neutralised 
by the dispersion here and there of many tasteful 
articles of their own. They broke up the stiff 
regimental ranks in which the furniture had 
been drawn uft and brought about a graceful 
orderly “ no-ordcr.” In a very short time the 
contract magnificence was happily overlaid and 
tempered, and the gloss rtj^bbed away to the dim- 
ness of gcntecler life. 

A large lodger family next door, eight or nine 
strong in children (with a father in a vhite 


waistcoat and his hands under coat-tails, seen 
with an air of pride upon his door-steps during the | 
evenings, who had ingeniously turned to account | 
every comer cupboard, and might reasonably 
fancy he had hired a rabbit-warren at so many 
guineas a month), looking from their plate-glass 
window, began to know and take interest in the 
Manuel family : in the mother, whom they saw at i 
times wandering listlessly in the garden ; apd in i 
the two sisters, who went forth and came in from 
tlicir walking. The nurses and heads of various 
sizes which were always iicrmanently in the | 
window, as if a procession were expected every 
moment, made no account of the small-featured' | 
timid mother; nor did the cold-eyed, rough- 
mannered son, who went in and out making the j 
gate clatter behind him, excite tlicir interest. ; 
They were mere lay figures; but as the two ' 
sisters appeared, iiifuntiiic cries were raised, "and ; 

chubby fingers pointed. , 

Black was the dress of aU the family. With | 
the mother and sou it seemed the stiff coiivcn- ■ 
tional monniing, ugly and appropriate ; but with 
the sisters it became the flowing drapery of scarf ! 
and lace shawl which fell about them in graceful 
folds. The figure of the elder, and her rich 
heavy hair, which she set off with a deep scarlet 
geranium, wrung tolcratiop, if not admiration, 
from a London maid who was put away in a very 
high burrow next door ; but the chubby fingers 
were pointed with more favour at tlic youiiger 
girl. 

She seemed to be a child almost like them- 
selves, and whatever shadow of soitow was in , 
the house must have passed by her. They saw , 

I her tripping out after her sister, always a little 
late ; and her voice supplied music for her i 

walk, which was more a dance than a walk. ' 

She was shorter tlian her sister, and her face was 
small and round, and so bright that it seemed to 
be set in her airy bonnet, like a bouquet of soft i 
coloured flowers in il.s border. She was very 
young, and she seemed to have all the delicate I 
bloom of the flower after which she was named, i, 
She was all softness, and tenderness, and love, i 
and was made to sifthe whole day in the warm i 
sun of life ; rather, tho^ie about her felt that siie : 
should be reared carefully in a sort of social hot- 
house, as a flower they might visit and watch care- 
fully. In all the cold greys and ferowns of that 
mansion, she was a bright patch of colour. The 
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cold didactic east winds, the blasts of reproof, 
and cliilling precepts, “ all for her good,” they 
fonud were to be kept careffidly from her. She 
was not to know the rough things of hfe, or 
dhe would fade, and the stalk wither and droop. 
Thus, when there was destruction and general 
breii-up going on all about them, they stood 
close round her, in a circle as it were, and aftec* 
tionately prevented her from seeing. There was 
an amiable confederacy to this end. The brother 
was rough and sour ; the mother querulous, with 
everyj^;nerve in her system shattered by sorrows ; 
and the sister, impatient and impetuous, though 
full of strong affections— which were not work- 
able elements on the whole. Yet the family 
fused them all together for her sEvke, smiled for 
her sake, talked lightly with aching hearts for her 
sake, and concealed all their scars and writliiiigs 
for her sake. She was so pretty, so trusting, so 
full of little endearing '^ys, that dark rooms 
became lit up with a flash when she entered, and 
foreheads overcast with black clouds cleared sud- 
denly^ 

And yet she was not one of the flighty grown- 
up children who at twenty still find life a toy- 
shop. She was what is (Wlcd “steady,” and 
took her share in the family duties. 

The father in his white waistcoat, from liis 
door-step, thought the eider sister “a finer 
woman,” but the current of infantine ffubiic 
opinion ran in favour of the younger girl. Stray 
skirmishers of the family, out under tiie com- 
mand of the London nurse, had met her, and 
had been spoken to, and on one day news 
was passed forward from burrow to burrow 
of the warren, that she had put back her tiny 
parasiol, stooped over, and bent her bright face 
close to that of the then infant’s of the family. 
There were two uncouth boys, whose habitual 
occupation seemed be hanging their heavy 
heads, and dealing with their fingers as if they 
were sticks of barley-sugar, and whose faces 
began to rage and glow awfully whenever her 
nam^ was mentioned, as though a blister had 
been newly taken off. She was seen when going 
out turning back at the gate to wave salutations 
to the windows of the drawing-room with her 
tiny parasol, and the bright round face breaking 
from its gossamer bonnet as from a shell, flashed 
back pretty signals of acknowledgment. And 
the pretty picture presently drew swarms to the 
windows next door, and stolid faces, mostly busy 
with human sugar-stick, lined the plate-glass as 
in an amphitheatre. The respective maids, who 
had early interchanged cards, talked the matter 
over ; and through these channels authentic in- 
formation trickled through the family, as it were 
down the stones of a weir, and which was a 
fevourable testimonial to Mss Violet’s merits. 
“ 6he was like a child in *the ’ouse,” said the 
Atoad’s Lady to her friend. “ And we all looks 
on her as a cMld. The mother woul^ mope her- 
self away into her grave, only for ’er.” Mr. 
Louis was a i6ugh, uncivil kind of gentleman, 
“with no manners,” but Miss Violet some way 


“kep” him in order. It was added that tliis 
youth, though only twenty, had the “’ed” of a 
man of fifty. As for Miss Manuel, she w.as a fine 
stately creature to look at, “ for all the world 
like a married woman,” and was, in addition, like 
one of the famous unmarried “ piclurs at ’Amp- 
ton Court.” » 

The details of their inner life, though greedily 
inquired after, were of course not so full and 
satisfactory. Thus they would have been glu^ 
to have had a sketch of the little night-piece in 
the drawing-room of Number Three after 
Terinor’s visit. The mustard-coloured blinds 
had been pulled down, plate-glass was happily 
out of sight, and their lamp had been lighted. 
Mrs. Manuel was busy with some needlework, 
whicli, as reproductive', labour, and tested on 
principles of political economy, could not liokl 
its own in the market, but wliich, taken as a 
source of entertainment and of occupation for i 
the mind, brought back large returns. The i 
brother, a youth who had been fitted out , 
with no profession, had shown a repugnance to I 
entering the underground wine-vaults where ! 
his father had spent so much of his life, as i 
it were down in. a mine. He had no titular occu- 
pation, and went about “ mooning protcstcid 
often against his hard fate in not having been 
put early to a profession, and at times was sub- | 
jeci to curious fits of gloom, as though he had i 

been dce])ly injured by his lamily. On this niglil | 
he was at the table, busy with a pencil, abseni ly j 
sketcipng odd grotesque heads, and hwiies with j 
veils and dogs— an occupation with whicli he very 
often soothed his feelings, injui'cd at not being 
“ fitted with a profession.” 

Miss Manuel had been at her piano, and her 
sister, in gayer spirits even than usual, had beoi 
getting up, and sitting down, and going out of 
the room to fetch something, until ilie constant 
rustle of her silk dress made the youth, who was 
sketching, impatient. 

“ Do, Violet, sit down or stand up ; fix on one 
or the other,” lie said. 

The sister looked after her affectionately. 
“Wo must excuse her,” she said. “1 know 
what is in her head, and what she is tliinking 
of,” 

Her mother, whose fingers were busily cross- 
ing a pair of steel weapons in carte and tierce, as 
though they were rapiers, looked over at her too. 
“When the two gentlemen were here to-day,*’ 
she said, “/saw it too.” 

The young girl, who had been still getting up 
to search lor many things, and falling uncon- 
sciously into innumerable graceful attitudes, 
stopped short, aud looking away from thcuii 
shyly, aud with colour rising' oil her cheeks like 
a tide, said, by way of protest, “-Such nonsense ! 

I am sure 1 don’t know what you all mean.” 

“ Ah !” said her sister, greatly pleased, “ 1 saw 
to-day what an impression you had made on him. 
His distress was almost amusing. He never 
to(5]c his eye off the other. He was in a most 
unccJInfortable state all the time.’* 
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“Now, Pauline, such nonseneQ!” said the 
young girl, still in protest. “ 1 am sure I don’t 
mind liim in the least.” 

The- brother suddenly dropped his pencil, 
jumped ’up, and caught her by the wrists. “ Do 
you believe that?'* he said to the audience, and 
I turhing her round to the light. “Is that like 
i blusliing P” 

! He was the detective of the family, and in 
I .truth the tide was surging up violently in her 
round cheeks. 

She shook herself free, with a pretty little 
1 pettishness. “ When you are all looking at me 
so,” she said, “it is very hard for one not to get 
I red. He scarcely spoke a word to me.” 

' “I wish he did talk a little more,” said her 
! brother. 

' “ Except when he gets upon horses,” said her 

I sister, “ and then he is fluent enough.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Violet, in a low voice. “ I 
think he hales the subject; for he said to me, 

I tliat to be riding a horse round a drawing- 
, j room ” 

i I “ Tfiat was Captain Fermor ?” said the detec- 
I tivc, quietly, so as not to scare her from making 
, j tlio admission. 

! “Yes,” she said. 

j There was an awful pause for a few seconds. 
Tlio elder sister bent down her head in deep 
distress. “ We have been speaking of Hanbury,” 
he said. “ Who were you thinking of ?” (An- 

other pause.) “ Upon my word, we do make dis- 
coveries.” 

I 111 the other faces there was something like 
I pain and consternation. The eldest sistePs fool, 
j heat impatiently on the ground. The brother 
' sketched with fierce strokes, and put in vindic- 
I tive shading. The young girl stood there at the 
! I bar, guilty and penitent, her face glowing like 
; one of Mr. Turner’s sunsets. 

I “ So this is wljat is going on,” he said. “This 
I is what we are blusliing for.” 

I But her sister, wlio saw that she was in real 
j trouble and sadly liurailiatcd, hurried up to 
assist. “Stop, Louis,” she said. “We are 
; always teasing her, and I saw that you laid a 
i trap for poor Violet.” 

The brother shook his head. “ She would not 

have fallen into it, if she had ” 

: A hasty rustle interrupted this sentence. 

I Violet had fled to her room. The whole was of 
ridiculously small moment ; but, somehow, it left 
. a blank feeling among them, for they were all 
■ bound to Haubury, and were his sworn and most 
. ^IFectionate allies. They were disappointed, and 
I with a grotesque mixture of feeling, were half 
: inclined to laugh and half inclined to despond. 

' W bile she was away, they talked Captain Fermor ' 
• , over. 

“The very look of him,” said Louis, “is 
' enough. 1 never felt so inclined to quarrel with 
‘ any man. As he passes in the street he almost 
I sneers at you. The other day I could have 
i turned back and struck him.” 

, I “lam afraid,” said Pauline, hesitatingly, “ he 


has cast his conceited eye upon Violet. He is so ! 
vain and empty, and so idle in this place.” j 

“ He had better not bring his idleness here,” | 
said her brother. “ I suppose 'he would like ! 
nothing better than amusing himself in this ! 
house. If he comes here again, Pli insult \ 
him.” . i 

“ Nonsense, Louis, You must not be violent. 
That sort of thing does not do in tliis age. No ; 
the acquaintance is scarcely even beguy, so we 
can drop it quietly, and without any fuss.” 

At tea-time Videt was obliged to come down j 
and present herself, which she did with a pretty 
confusion, and a wish to hide her head in 
the ground— under the gay contract carpet, if 
that were possible — ^like a pursued ostrich. An 
act of indemnity, however, had been passed, 
^ter, however. Captain Fermor was skilfully i 
introduced, without causing al^rm, and depre- ; 
ciated with all the pewrers of his combined ene- | 
mies. He was ridiculed and jeered at, sacrificed j 
in a hundred different ways. His sayings of the j 
day were collected and set in a comic light. They j 
were thinking how »well contempt can kill, and j 
went to bed that night convinced that they had j 
happily succeeded fc. making him appear utterly | 
contemptible in Miss Violet’s eyes. Most pro- ! 
bably they had ; for she was seen to laugh very i 
often, especially wlen her brother sent round a ^ 
very broad caricature of the wretched Fermor, i 
very cleverly drawn. j 


CIIArTEIi VII. TIfE NIGHT BErOHE THE STEEPLE- ! 

CHASE, 

The National Eastport ilacc was fixed for a | 
certain Tuesday. Liland, some five miles away, | 
there was a broad tract of ratfier shaggy country, j 
ragged as a well-worn hair imnk, and broken up | 
in swellings here and there, known, in short, to ! 
agricultural men as hopelessly “ bad” land. 13ut i 
it did famously for a rough race-course. i 

Some of the military gentlemen, with a very I 
skilful person, named “ J. Madden, Esq.,” wlio j 
seemed to be always generated specially a couple t 
of days before ov ery race— an amphibious species, 1 
almost wholly professional and yet accepted as j 
gentlemanly — bad been over the ground and laid it | 
out pleasantly, with a judicious eye for difficulties j 
and well-selected dangers. A hundred yards ' 
from the startmg-place, there was a fine opening ; 
in the shape of a low fence, and a good fall or I 
j “ drop” behind it ; further on, there was a quiet I 
* brook, wliicli had often been fished for trout, but ; 
which the scientific eye of “ J. Madden, Esq.,” 
saw had wonderful capabilities, and, by a* little ' 
divergence, could be included in the course. It 
was so timid and narrow that it offered only poor 
opportunity for apeident ; but it was arranged 
that half a dozen labourers should be set to work 
to widen it into a handsome and dangerous jump. 
Then thc,groimd iiiiliappily became smooth fora 
run of nearly three-quarters of a mile ; but the 
well-trained eye of “Mr. J. Madden,” marked 
down a suitable spot for an arl/ificiai jump ; and 
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finally, after three miles and a half of sounc 
labour, by a chance that seemed almost provi- 
dential, a hard and satisfactory stone wall pre- 
sented itself, which looked as if it had been 
fashioned of cold iron blocks apd fragments. It 
tpas considered that this fatal obstacle could not 
have been found at a more opportune place, as 
making a sort of handsome finish to the whole, 
and being sure, as Mr. Madden put it, to '*thin 
off” a gpod many of those who had successfully 
got roui^d so far. 

The day before, the usual unclean miscellany 
poured in. The field began to spread such a 
cloud of dii’ty dun-coloured sails that it seemed 
as if a fleet of shabby fishing-boats had some- 
how got ilk there and put out to sea. The 
gipsies, the players, the menagerie keepers, 
the roulette gentry, all camped there for the 
night. The rijht of putting up a “stand” 
had, on the advice of “J. Madden, Esq.,” 
been farmed out to a speculator, and some 
of the speculator’s men were busy hammer- 
ing together some terribly raw and rude planks, 
which might have been an enlarged flower-stand, 
or a gigantic gallows for carrying out the ex- 
treme penalty of the law- So open was it, and 
so put together with such an economy of the 
material, that it did seem to present nothing but 
a succession of “ drops.” On the night before, 
a miscellany of another order had poured into 
the little town, and filled and distended it to 
bursting. Betting men camefrom distant quarters, 
who contrived to make even poor affairs such as 
this bring profit ; for money can be won and 
lost on such “events,” as drops of rain running 
down a pane of glass. The betting men were so 
shaven, so collarless, so tight about the limbs, 
so partial to imilating a pipe with a single 
straw, and so generally flavoured with the noble 
animal who was their profession, that it was 
hard to distinguish them from other professors 
of the noble animal on the green, who came with 
a tent or a “Monster Pavilion,” and whose even- 
ing existence was ushered in by a gold fillet and 
web fleshings. A kind of inn, or “ public,” with 
rooms as low as the cabin of a ship, received 
temporary rank as an hotel, and charged a guinea 
for a corner of a room whose walls were sadly 
bent. It became like an hospital on a campaign. 

The evening before, too, all the horses came, 
who seemed to be regarded with far more inte- 
rest than the men who owned them, or the mis- 
cellany who were to bet on them, or the boys 
who were to ride them. As a train of them walked 
in procession tlirough the place late at night, 
after 4he lamps had been lit, all closely swathed 
in their robes, and hooded and veiled, they 
seemed like brethren of a pious society who • 
were about to inter a brother of their order. 
They were “coddled” almost like delicate ; 
children that had mammas to wrap them ! 
up against the night air. They ha^ greaves 
on, like a Homan soldier, and some who had < 
red edging to their clothing seemed to look ] 
! ' oat through red rings round their eyes, like i 

clowns in a,pantomime. Their symmetry and 
smooth clean limbs were not' then to be ad- 
mired, for they were in grcat-coats like prize- 
fighters before the battle. But it was known 
that the square tall horse, that was a hand 
higher than the others, and stepped in a rude 
sturdy way, was indeed “King Brian,” the 
famous Irish horse, who had raced here and raced 
there, had beaten at Chester and Liverpool, and 
was to beat at other great Games. Brent 
was his owner, and was to be his rider, and 
Brent was to arrive that night -♦but very ! 
late. No one cared particularly, since “Brent’s i 
horse” itself was present. Mr. Hanbuiy’s horse, I 
“ the Baron,” had only a local reputation, so that ! 
the shaven wcll-pumiced gentlemen who came 
from a distance did not make much account 
of him. He was, however, visited in a mysterious { 
stable by mysterious admirers, for whom it was I 
hoped he would win moneys, and who felt him, i 
and stood in a half-circle about him. Mr. Han- i 
bury was to ride the Baron in person. The | 
prccantions which are taken on greater occasions j 

were carried out in a mimic way on the present 
occasion, and a groom waited on him in his ; 
stable all night, and was popularly supposed 
never to have closed his eyes. 1 

Still there was a strange belief abroad that ' 

King Brian would not run after all. It was i 

whispered, though no one knew who had whis- ' 
pered it, that “Brent,” to whom “Brent’s 1 
horse” belonged, would not appear himself, wliich ! 
was a matter of small moment : but it was cur- 
rently believed that “Brent’s horse” objected ; 
to any other rider, wliich was a matter of far i 
more significance. i 

“ J, Madden, Esq.,” dined with the military ' 
gentlemen that night, and prepared a good deal 
of punch. The admiring crowd listened with ] 
delight to his rambling .'periods, which flowed 
from his mouth lubricated as i^ wefc with oil. 

Over the fumes of his favourite liquor his face ' 
grew into a rich lake colour. Ilis legends of his 
craft were abundant. Craftily and confidentially 
ladling out his punch into a wine-glass, he “put 
them up to a thing or two.” Ho mantled into a 
profuse and boundless good nature. 

Hanbury and Captain Eermor were both there 
listening. Hanbury was delighted with this 
genial flow of counsel. The other thought him 
one of those “ dreadful persons” so free of man- 
ners, whom it vyas a terrible trial for refined 
people to encounter. Erora sheer ignorance 
such break down all the elegant guards, the • 
carte and tierce, of conversational fencers. 

Mr. Madden, still fluent in speech, his punch; 
his lubricating oil, his lake-coloured smiles, 
which spread away in great coarse waves over 
his face, was not unmindful of his politics. At 
intervals between his ladling, he was hvLsf with 
his book. The children about, noisily made bets 
with him. “He’ll be scratched. I’m fearful 
of it,” he kept saying, with moaning. “/ 
know’. Joe Brent. He^s been at lus old tricks 
again,”' (The old tricks were tricks that led 
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to the affliction called delirium tremens.) “If 
it’s said Mr. Madden, lifting his wine- 
glass half way in the air, “tlicre’s as much 
chance as ” And he ciigulphed the re- 

mainder of the sentence with the liquor. But 
sti)], with all these doubts and misgivings, “ J. 
Madden, Esq.,” good naturedly “ took” any offers 
that were laid against “Brent’s horse,” just, as 
he said, to keep the thing going. 

Just at midnight a despatch was brought in 
and given to “ J. Madden, Esq.” He read it. 
“ By Jove !” he said, striking the table, “ was 

there ever anything What did I tell ye? 

’Tis from Cox,” added he, looking at the envelope 
in a ruminative way. ‘ Cox is Brent’s friend.” 

“ Well ?” said jdl the boys and men together. 

“ Well ! Brent can’t come. 'The old tricks, as 
I said. But Cox says, ‘ Wc must put some one 
on his back ;’ and, by the Lord, some one must be 
got,” added Mr. Ma^cii, rising in some excite- 
ment. “ I tell ye, we must get some one.” 

“ Ah ! but that’s just it !” said white-haired 
Young Brett. “ Such a wild brute as that !” 

“Not he,” said J. Madden, Esq. “There’s a 
way with him. I know it, and Brent’s groom 
knows it. But is there a fellow among ye ! By 
Jove I we must have some one. The horse mmt 
start.” 

Ilanbury had been drinking some of the punch 
— from curiosity— in a sort of pottering fiddling 
way. He was a little excited — with talking, 
and talking loud above the others, and with, 
perhaps, some of the punch. Some days before, 
Eerinor had said to himself, “ I must keep this 
fellow at a distance,” had taken out a new manner 
from his bag of properties and liad fitted it on- 
one cold and formal, but polite to a nicety. This 
honest John Haubury resented and fretted 
against. 

“We arc all of us booked,” he said, “for 
something or otlier. Wc are all in to break our 
necks except ” 

“ Except Eermor there,” said Thersites. 
“Hang it, man, why don’t you side with some- 
body or something ? You never seem to me to 
do anything ! Why don’t you take a side ?” 

“Eor many reasons,” said Eermor, sipping 
claret, “ too long to enter on liere. I have no 
horse to ride, nor do 1 want to.” 

White-haired Young Brett laughed, a little 
foolishly. He, too, had relished that punch. 

“ Hurt your leg, eh ? Ha ! Im !” 

John Hanbury, who had a laugh always as it 
were on a hair-trigger, could not restrain another 
burst, Eermor’^ lip began to curl. J. Madden, 
Esq,, struck in suddenly. “ Beg pardon,” he said ; 

“ I know what’s in a man or a horse. No case of 
sore leg.” Then, with great respect, “ Seen you. 
Captain Eermor, I am sure, with the Crowther 
hounds.” 

“Yes !” said Eermor, a little astonished. 

“IlecoUect the day Lord Tiptree broke bis 
leg ? You and three others in at the finish. How 
many miles was it— thirty-two ?” 

“Thirty-four,” said Eermor, suddenly lifted 


out of his ice-pail. • “ How wieli you recollect ! 
Horse died of it, though.” 

“Ah!” said the other, “no case of hurt legs 
there. By the Lord, sir, you are the man for 
Brent’s horse I I know your style as if I saw it 
yesterday. I saw you take the ditch and the 
heap of stones. Yours is the hand for him, sir. 
You’ll sit him, sir, by ” 

Mr. Madden had risen in his enthusiasm, and 
even pushed his tumbler into the middle of the 
table. The children’s faces were alj turned 
to Eermor. He sat with a calm but gratified 
smile, caught at the claret jug, and, with a gush, 
filled his glass leisurely.' “ I am very sorry,” lie 
said. “I can’t — the time is so short— and ” 

“Not a bit,” said J. Madden, Esq. 

“Pray allow me to finish,” said Eermor, with 
great politeness ; “ and there are little matters 
about weight, dress, and the like. 1 am afraid 
it’s out of the question.” 

John Hanbury laughed. 

“1 was afraid so all along,” said Captain Thci- 
sites, insolently. 

“But,” said Eermor, slowly, and measuring 
him curiously, as though he were a preserved 
specimen in a jar, pushing back his chair and 
rising, “ I’ll not make difficulties.” 

“ What P Then you’ll ride ?” said J. Madden, 
Esq., with something like a shout. 

“ I suppose so — I think so — well, yes,” said 
Eermor, deliberately. It was quite an opening 
for true unfiuslied gentlemanly bearing. “ Come 
to me at six to-morrow. Wc’ll go out and look 
at the ground. Madden, get the colours altered. 

1 have a jacket of my own somewhere— 1 always 
ride in mauve. Mind, six. Good night, Mr. 
Hanbury.” 

Thersites looked after him with amazement. 

“He’ll do,” said Mr. Madden, in delight. 
“Do better than Brent, I can tell you. Was 
there ever such luck !” 

Honest John Hanbury, however, kept looking 
steadfastly at the door by wliich Eermor had 
passed out, as if lie could not quite understand. 
Perhaps it had begun to strike him that this 
was to be something more tlian a mere race 
between two strong horses, 

CHA.PTEE VIII. THE RACE, 

It was a bright and fresh day, and the sun 
coloured up the acres of faded hair trunks that 
spread over the race-ground, with such good 
effect that it really presented all the air of respect- 
able and legitimate verdure. The crowd had 
poured out over those’mangy downs j the whole 
fleet of sepia-colourcd sails had spread itself 
on the horizon. The business and bustle was 
s^prising. Some one had been sowing racing 
dragons* teeth, and they had come up a soiled, 
tarnished, noisy, glib miscellany — one that was 
at work .ceaselessly with arms and hands, ^d 
a very hoarse voice, making ceaseless invita- 
tion. A miscellany that declaimed noisily over 
carts of stone ginger-beer bottles, that cowered 
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down over a tkr^-legged stool, aud conjured 
with a mysterious bridle aud a skewer, that 
presided over pieces of coarse oil-cloth daubed 
with very raw colours and a very yellow Iloyal 
Crown, and a very rusted weathei’-cock that 
moved round languidly. A miscellany that did 
a vast business in nuts at little shooting-targets, 
whose range was only three feet Jong; a mis- 
cellany, in short, who danced and contorted in 
dirty fleshings, who picked pockets, who sold 
cards, lit cigars, sang mournful comic songs, wore 
decayed old scarlet hunting-coats, and swarmed 
generally, in aud out, in irregular streams, through 
the cars and carriages. 

The large nurseryman’s flower-stand was black 
with human flower-pots. Below the flo.wer-stand 
was the enclosure, where every one was as busy as 
in a market — where there was a sort of enlarged 
rabbit-hutch, and where there was something that 
looked like a mammoth slate hoisted at the top of 
a pole. The human flower-pots, growing animated 
at times, came down here to market, and wore 
little fallow tickets in their hats, and pushed 
backwards and forwards, and talked hoarsely and 
loudly, and all toget her, to stray men upon horse- 
back, who carried tlieir hunting-whips on their 
knees at an acute •angle, much as the bronze 
mounted Louises do their truncheons. Beyond 
this was a plantation of carriages, carts, and 
cabs, all horseless, aud put closely together 
like a gigantic barricade ; and here, in a little 
chartered phaeton, were the Manuel family, 
broken from tlieir privacy, amused^ delighted, 
and wondering exceedingly. That is, the two 
girls merely. But Mrs. Manuel had sat in a vast 
stone amphitheatre, and had seen the wild plung- 
ings of the bull, and the gored horses, and the 
sand steeped in clotted blood, and stayed ai 
home. This gentler spectacle seemed a little tame 
after that. 

With them was a new figure, about whom 
neighbounng carts and carriages began to specu- 
late ; but who was soon known to be a brother, 
a swarthy meditative brother, very young, and 
with rich black hair, so glossy that it looked 
as if it had been steeped in unguents. He 
was only twenty, but looked about him with a 
grave air of wisdom. In that little phaeton, 
however, reigned a certain flutter., Tliercwas to 
be battle and danger, which is the true basis of 
exoiteraeut, and a likely victory. 

Some small skirmishing had been got through, 
worthless contests between say two inglorious 
steeds, mere foils for the greater struggle fixed 
for one o’clock. Hanbury^had come up to them, 
his face all one great flush. “Only an hour 
off,” he said. “ You never saw anything like the j 
Baron this moniing — as bright aud glossy as 
silk— -you could see yourself in Jiis coat. He w#i 
do, I think,” he added. “ I have not seen King 
* Brian. Bat I am not afinid* of him.” 

jhe SUB flashed upon the face of the eldest 
Miss Manuel. “ And that discreet Captain Fer* 
mor ! I hope he is here to see you win.” 

“0!” said Hanbury, ever so little embar- 

rassed, “ I didn’t tell you, tliougb—you haven’t 
heard—be is to ride Kiag Brian.” 

“To ride King Brian!” said the two girls 
together, but in quite different keys. 

“ Why not P” said Hanbury, doubtfully. “ And 
yet I’m sure I don’t quite understand it. And 
he will do it well — at ie^, I suppose so,” he 
added. 

“But you told us,” said Violet, “I think, that 
—that no one but his master couid ride him.” 

“Exactly,” said he. “And they say it is great 
pluck to try it. But it now tmms out that he is 
a great horseman, or something of the kind. I 
don’t understand it.” ^ 

A harsh and conspicuous bell, which had 
grown up ill the night, and rang every five 
minutes in a drunken disorderly way, now began 
again. “ I must go,” said Hanbury. “ Saddling 
bell.” If so, it bad been about the twentieth 
saddling bell. ^ 

“Vanity,” said Miss Manuel, looking at her 
sister. “ More of that vanity 1 He is one mas'i 
of it. This is all to show us what an accom- 
plished creature he is.” 

The younger girl cast down her eyes. “ I am 
afraid,” she said, “ it will be a dreadful thing to 
see. Do you think there will be danger?” 

“Aud poor Hanbury,” said her sister, re- 
proachfully. “ You Jet kirn go without a word 
of comfort or encouragement. I saw him look- 
ing at you so. 1 should have given liirn one ot 
those red geraniums, as they do in Spatfi. It 
would have comforted his heart and given him 
courage. He will want every slimulant for 
what he has to go through. See, he is lookmg 
this way. We must call him back. All !” 

It was Pennor passing them quite close — in a 
great-coat like a dressing-gown — calm, tranquil, 
as if going to a ball. He bowed to them in most 
courtly fashion. Jliss Manuel stamped on the 
bottom of the carriage witli impatience. “ He is 
coming to practise liis skill on us,” she thought. 
But with his ])lcasant smile he passed on. 

Hanbury, a few yards away, liad stopped doubt- 
ingly when he saw Fermor approaching; for 
be had all the wonderfully long sight of ardent 
find sensitive love. But when Fermor passed 
by so indifferently, his rude broad honest heart 
was struck, lie thought of the other’s cairn 
courage, and skill, and training in society, 
and of his own natural bluntncss, which had 
really reached to surlmess ; and one of his most 
genial smiles was spreading over his facd. He 
was ashamed of his little petty jealousy. But 
as he was getting his hand ready, to stretch out, 
he saw Fermor turn back, and go np to the 
carriage. The younger girl was detaching a 
flower from others which she had in her hand ; 
she held also a large black fan. Some, therefore, 
iiad dropped on the seat. Hanbury, colouring 
and watching with fierce wariness, just saw 
Captain Fermor making a sweet speech, and put- 
ting a. red flower in his button-hole, , In reality 
he had helped himself, and was saying, “ I must 
carry off one of these. Just going to ask you. 
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Pray for the mauve jacket!” And so he re- 
treated, smiling. # 

That was, however, the genuine saddling hell. 
For presently, out of some secret confine, bright 
gay-coloured figures, on horses as bright, began 
to defile among the human fiower-p©ts in the 
enclosure. New modem centaurs, so light, so airy, 
and striped over with streaks — of yellows, and 
pinks, and all the gay coloui's — seeming actually 
varnished like the toy figures in Noah’s arks? 
Presently the flower-stand began to fill again, 

I and to grow black, and to rustle and flutter, and 
I the miscellany inside the paling, with the white; 

I tickets in their hats, to crowd round each gaudy 

I I centaur with admii-ation. There was a buzz and 
i ’> •a hum as John Hanbury, in pule blue silk, came 

I along on his great horse. Such a mammoth 
! I steed, mahogany coloured, high, square, with a 
' I chest like a Torso, wdth a fierce eye, and his 
; ' mouth strapped down to his waist. But so 

I I bright, and oiled, and curled, he looked as if lie 
1 1 liad stepped out of a boudoir. As he passed, his 
I wake was marked by a glitter of little white 
> note-books, and a fresh flutter of leaves. Ap- 
i proving eyes settled on iiim. When he got upon 

the open ground he swooped Jiw'ay into a full 
bold stride, as even as a pendulum. Men with 
broad brims awry over tlieir brows worked away 
knowingly with pencils. 

There was a little procession of the others — 
some small, some large, some long, some shy, and 
some virild ; and each with a gay parti-ooloured 
puppet on his back. Presently tliere was another 
hum. “Brent’s liorse !” 

A delicate Persian silk mauve jacket, grateful 
to the eye, and Fermor looking as light and 
small as a boy. But his horse — an iron grey, 
close knit, wdth a heavy secret strength in 
quarters, but a quiet unobtrusive beast, as if 
walking out to water. Great admiration among 
the sloped hats at this power in posse. The 
sunlight glinted d6wn, and brought out the rich 
tmt of the rider’s dress : tlie Manuels caufht it 
some hundred yards away, and the second whis- 
pered to her sister, with something like a shy 
whisper of delight, “ There is Captain Fermor.” 

“How calmly he takes it,” said the other 
sister, scornfully. “ All assumed. All acting !” 

Mr. Madden, with a flag in liis hand, is beside 
Fermor. “ Steady is the word,” he whispered. 
“ Recollect, he will run sway with you at the i 
last mile — and let him.” 

Bell again! Start in soma undiscovered 
comer. All the figures on the great flower-pot 
stand were swaying uneasily — steward in red coat 
cracking his whip excitedly to clear away last 
few stragglers. A roar and half-leap among the 
flower-pots. Thirteen little wooden figures out 
of a Noah*s ark, a mile away, have been seen to 
start, and are spreading out like a fan. 

There is a gentle rustle and agitation on the 
black flower-pot stand, and every second hand 
holds a glass-*-but a thousand faces are all turned 
one way. A fe\if Lilliputian horses may be 
seen far off, travelling very slow, and strag- 


gling, and have gone over a very tiny jump, as 1 
might be over a bit of card. But now the j 

flower-pot stand begins to be agitated ; there is i 

a crescendo hum swelb'ng up into -a roar, as from 
a thousand shells held to a thousand ears, i 
Flower-not stand is giving spasmodic shouts, i 

hoarscl/ “Blue, by ” “ No !—red— blue ! i 

—red—yellow;— blue again ! — by he’s down ! 

—no, up— they’re all over 1” 

They were, in fact, at the stone wall— what 
Mr. Madden had called the “beautiful stone 
wall” — and were growing into sight, comiug on ' 
nearer, magnifying steadily. Great agitation and | 
flutter in the phaetons, for they knew not what i 
was doing. But here was the stone wall. Up, j 
down! uj), down! one after the other! Blue I 
leading, coming into sight with a flash, going 
over soft as velvet. Then a flash of red, then of 
yellow, tlien a roar of dismay from the stand, for 
two are down together. Roar! reverberation of | 
shells growing louder, arms tossing, and a sound 
of hollow thudding on the ground, as if giants I 
were having tlioir carpets beat. Every head 
turning with a flash, making an inclined plane of 
face.'?, every neck straining, every foot stamping, 
every hand clapping, and the train came Blunder- 
ing by, blue leading, then a stnaked yellow, black, 
and that mauve jacket, fifth or sixth, at a calm j 
gallop, his stretches keeping time musically, j 
This was but the first time round, and4hey Jiave 
swooped away round the comer, and are gone. 

They have been thinned down to some seven 
or so. A riderless horse, very wild, and with 
his own stirrups scourging his flanks, is going 
on with the rest, Blue comes to the fence, 
and is seen to look behind. Pink over the 
first. He has it. No. Yes. Blue next. “That’s 
the man !” Then Mauve. “ Yes,” Mr. Madden 
shouts, “let him go !” But he /m gone. They 
arc coming with a rush, and Mauve, calm as in a 
drawing-room, has shot ahead. The great gaunt 
horse is in distress, and blue is using his whip. 
Flower-stand is one disordered roar of “Blue 
wins ! Mauve has it — ^no — yes — no — yes !” And 
here is now the terrible wall at which they are 
rushing, as if they wanted to ccush tlirongh it. 

There are wise people who aflect to know the 
great horse. He will go at a rush on the smooth i 
ground. Herq, is the wall. Now ! Crash I As | 
they rise in the air, there is a dust of fallen !i 
stones ; and Blue, darting out of the cloud like 1 1 
thunder, comes pounding in, the ground shaking, 1 1 
arms working “ lifting” his horse. Pink second, i | 
lialf a dozen lengths behind ; and Mauve | 

Where was Mauve? Shouts of joy, victory, i! 
execrations, confusioii and a great rush down to 1 1 
the fatal wail. A mob was already gathered before j 

this one reached the w^all. “Stand back !” Some 
who pushed well to the front got a good view, 
and helped to drag a shattered rider from under 
a shattered horse. “ Killed— he must be killed !” 

No one oan speak as to this for a few moments, 
until a surgeon, who is hurrying up, shall pro- 
nounce. “Brent’s horse” is lying helpless on 
his side, with his great round eye glazing last, 
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and his poor smashed flanks heaving faintly. 
Bat Mauve, the bright jacket tom, soiled, 
smeared, lies stiif and stark on a bank as if he 
were dead. . 

The doctor is presently feeling him all over. 
Must be bled at once. Other doctors, booking 
after the horse, pronounce it is all over iHth him^ 
and that he must be shot on the spot. 

Others not so near, talked of it, straining their 
necks to*get a view. “I saw it, by Jove! He 
rode over on him, as sure as I am standing here. I 
was as 'close as 1 am to you.” Excited men from 
the top shelf of the flower-stand, witli extra 
strong glasses, and opera-glass cases slung about 
them like canteens, came panting up. " He ‘ can- 
noned’ him, didn’t he P I’m sure he did ! Who 
I was close— who saw? He was winning, I’ll 
I swear!” But no one was so frantic as Mr. 

I Madden. For the better enjoyment of what he 
I had an instinct would take place at this stage, he 
I had posted himself close to the stone wall, but in 
j secure shelter. He was tossing his arms. “ I 
j saw it all ; the * King* was coming beautifully to 

I it.” tie was furious and savage, and threatened 
frightful penalties. . 

From the Manuel carriage had been seen an 
indistinct ruin of. men and horses crumbling 
down together. Tlie second girl had the opera- 
glass, the others were all excited and in a flurry 
with Hfijibury’s victory. “I knew he would 
win,” said Miss Manuel ; “did I not tell you ?” 
Bui she noticed the restless way her sister was 
looking towards the stone wall. 

“ Pauline, some one is hurt. I am sure of it. 
Do you see the crowd P I am afraid that some 
one is killed, O! Louis! Louis! run and sec 
what has happened.” 

Pauline turned suddenly and looked at her 
sharply ; the other dropped her eyes. 

The brother went to fetch news. Just as he 
got up, a doctor was saying something about 
concussion, and giving directions for removal, 
with quiet, &c. “ Stand back,” he had to say 
every instant ; and a tlioughtful crowd, pressing 
on him all the time, called out to others, “ Stand 

I I back!” 

' j The brother came back, but Mr. Hanbury did 
I not. “ Well?” the.two sisters said together, 

I “ He is hurt,” said he, “ and very seriously, I 
I think.” ' 

Even the eldest Miss Manuel showed some 
eagerness, some agitation. 

! “Hurt? No, it can’t be. Go on. Tell us 
about it,” she said. 

But the second girl, a little flushed, was 
gathering up her black laCe shawl about lier in a 
restless fashion. 

“ He is quite insensible,” he went on, “ and 
no one seems to be able to say whether he is 
alive or dead. I didn’t see a' doctor there, and 
* they don’t appear to know what to do.” 

The younger girl had her hands clasped, and 
gave a cry. “O ! let us go,” she said.* “Don’t 
let us leave him to those rough people.” 

“ Go ! No ! no ! What could we do ?” said 


her sister, irresolutely. She was thinking how 
I cold, how unjust she had*beeu to this poor 
steeple-cha^cr. 

“Don’t let us lose time,” said the other, open- 
ing the door herself and springing out. “ He has 
no friends here— we might Jend our carriage— 
we might be useful. Come !” and, with a flush 
on her check, and a decision in her speech quite 
unusual, she took hold of her brother’s ann, and 

r hey walked towards the group. 

There was a sort of sporting doctor there, who 
was busy with exploring and appraisings. In 
the centre lay out with closed eyes, with a face as 
white, and dull, and close in texture as marble, 
the luckless Mauve rider. His wrist, which the 
doctor had been feeling, when let go, dropped* 
upon the Mauve chest with a heavy inert sound. 
The brother felt his sister’s arm tremble in his. 

“ If there were any house quite close, quite 
close,” said the doctor (whose sleeves were turned 
over as if he were about to begin an operation at 
once), “ or if a roomy open phaeton could be got 

that we could lay him in at length ” and he 

looked round. 

A very crisp neat-looking gentleman, seeming 
as if he w^ere a clean cast from a mould— whose 
grey whiskers, if one took the liberty of touching | 
them, would crackle as if made of wire — came up i 

to the doctor, and said : “ Just the very thing I our | 
carriage— not twenty yards off. Only too happy; | 
shall have it brought up at once. Beg your I 
pardon, excuse me.” This he said with extra- j 
I ordinary courtesy to a poor racing Fool in a 1 
battered cap and tarnished scarlet hunting-coat, j 
and who, utterly bewildered by the civility, al- | 
lowed him to pass. ; 

“ Very good,” said the doctor, again looking | 
round. “.But the barracks ai’e out of the question 
— two miles aw'ay, and a broiling day like this.” 

Jolin Hanbury, with hands clasped, and a face ' 
of tlic most abject despair and horror, was stand- 
ing beside the Manuels, quite stupified. He had i 
hardly noticed them. ' 

“ Has he no friends close by ?” said the 
doctor, “just to take him in for a few hours — 
some one in thgse houses there, eh?” and he ! 
nodded at an incomplete terrace close by. ; 

John Hanbury woke up. “ To he sure,” he 
said, hurriedly j “ the very thing ! W on’t you ?” ; 

he said to the younger girl. “ Of course you will.” 

She understood this ellipse at once. “Yes, i 
yes !” she said to him ; “ let him come !” 

“ Come ! Where ?” said her sister, 

“To our house. Yes, he must,” said the 
younger girl, excitedly ; “ it is only humanity I” \ 
Her sister was overpowered by her eagerness. 

“ But ” she began. 

“Thanks, thanks,” said Hanbury; “here is 
the carriage.” And the fresh crisp gentleman 
was pushing through the crowd. “ Now, please.” 

“Gently, gently,” said the- doctor; audFermor 
was raised softly, and carried as softly to a little 
open phaeton. 

“My house is so far away, on the hill thcic, 
that really 1 should be delighted,” said the crisp 
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j^entleman, shutting the door on the doctor, 
“ only ” 

“ Or the barracks. Which 

“No, no,” said the other, “we have got a 
place 'close by. What number did you say?” 

“4, Kaglan-tcrrace,” said Hanbury. 

“Now go at a walk,” said the doctor, “and be 
steady.” 

The bell was ringing out harshly for saddling, 
little patches of bright colour were seen far off 
up at the stand — circulating. There was to be 
another race. The crowd had seen the best part 
of this show, and might be late for the other. A 
good many, however, remained beside tliis critical 
jump, as it was very likely there would be more 
falls and more accidents. 


THE LAND OE MONTEZUMA. 

Extinct races of animals are among the 
most interesting of the naturalist’s studies. He 
delights to fancy the mammoth masticating the 
gigantic vegetables which now form our coal. 
He pictures to himself flying lizards big enough 
and fierce enough to snatch a babe out of its 
mother’s arms. He resuscitates and endows 
with life and action every fossil bone, every 
broken tooth, every scale and shell. An ancient 
footprint on indurated sand suffices to figure to 
his mind’s eye the bloated batrachian that made 
it. He revels in the beauties of a bygone fauna. 
A menagerie, which no longer exists, still affords 
him endless amusement. 

There has been great talk of late about fossil 
man; about the age of stone, before mingled 
I metals had brought forth bronze, and while iron 
yet was ore. And, in truth, extinct societies oi 
men arc at least as interesting as extinct races of 
birds and beasts. A broken potsherd even, a 
i fiini arrow-head, a stake deeply driven into mud, 
may tell a tale of wonder, a drama, a tragedy. 
The “ Peruvian Letters” are a fascinating proof 
how readily tli^ human heart yields to human sym- 
pathy, even when the objects of it are beings who 
have passed away like the shadow of a cloud ; 
and now M. Chevalier conjures up a panorama* 
of what once existed in the distant land whither 
Maximilian of Austria and his Empress Char- 
lotte have transferred their fortunes for weal or 
woe. 

Mexico, before the Spanish conquesi., is a bril- 
liant dream reduced to reality. And this work 
of ages was swept away by six hundred men 
with Cortes at their head. Eor they laid violent 
hands, not on a savage populace, but on a state 
elaborately organised. The Aztecs, the domi- 
nant race amongst the Mexicans, had made ex- 
tensive conquests. Their supremacy was ac- 
knowledged as far as Guatemala. The name of 
their emperor, Montezuma (the European version 
of Moctheuzoma), inspired great respect and 

* Le Mexique, Aacien et Mod erne, par Michel 
Chevalier. A translation, ■which we have not seen, 
has been published by Maxwell and Co. 


still greater terror. Soon after disembarking, 
Cortes, at an interview with Teuhlile, the go- 
vernor of the province, told him that he was the 
envoy of an emperor quite as powerful as Monte- 
zum^ Teuhlile was stupified to learn that the 
world contained another sovereign as mighty as 
his own. Some weeks afterwards, Cortes asked 
a cacique of "what monarch he was the vassal. 
“Whose vassal can I be,” the chief replied, 

“ unless Montezuma’s ?” Some months later, 
after advancing into the interior, he inquired of 
another chief whether Montezuma were not his 
sovereign. The reply was, “Of whom is Monte- 
zuma not the sovereign ?” 

This prince was surrounded by the extreme of 
luxury. The lowest offices about his person 
were filled by men of high rank. Etiquette re- 
quired that he should be addressed with down- 
cast eyes. Cortes wrote from Mexico to Charles 
the Fifth, “I believe that there is no known 
sultan or unbelieving prince” (according to his 
ideas, the ne plus ultra of splendour) “ who is 
served with such pomp and inagnificcnce.” 
Montezuma’s own words at his first reception of 
Cortes show with what awe and admiration he 
was regarded by the indigenous population. 
“Your friends at Tlascala,” he said, with a 
smile, “have probably told you that I resembled 
the gods ; that I dwelt in palaces built of gold, 
silver, and precious stones; but you see tliose 
accounts arc without foundation. My palaces, 
like the dwellings of other men, are made of 
wood and stone. My body,” he added, uncover- 
ing his arm, “ is of flesh and blood, like yours. 
Certainly, my ancestors have left me an immense 
empire; my territory is vast; I possess gold and 
silver; but 

The first element of wealth, the population, 
was abundant in ancient Mexico. The received j 
opinion was that Montezuma counted thirty 
vassals, each able io arm a hundred thousand 
men. But Montezuma’s three million soldiers 
are probably an occidental hyperbole resembling ] 
those permitted in the East. Still, everything i 
tends to prove that the country was once more i 
populous than it is at present. No w, a numerous 
population is a sure sign of^a certain advance- 
ment in civilisation. Where many human beings 
arc crowded (Jn the same spot, there must be 
industrial arts to feed, clothe, and lodge them, 
besides regular laws and precautionary measures 
to maintain the peace and order of society. j 

Agriculture flourished in the Aztec empirfe. i 
The soil of Mexico lends itself to the growth of 
the most varied vegetable productions. Under 
the torrid zone, within a limited space, it presents 
a succession of every sort of climate, from tlic 
burning plains whicli skirt the ocean, to the 
mujcstic peUks where you find the flora of Ice- 
land and Hudson’s Bay. The ancient Mexicans 
had a great number of crops to supply their 
wants. Maize and bananas were tlieir staple 
diet. The cacao furnished them with a beverage 
which Europe has adopted under its original 
Aztec name, chocolate. They had neither 
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I coltBe nor the sugar 'Oanc, but they obtained 
sugar from the stems of maize. Of their 
medicinal plants we have a powerful sum pie in 
the one which comes from the town of Jalapa. 
Their forests supplied them witli vanille, oj5§rhic^ 
Mexico long held the monopoly. On their 
cactuses they reared their cocbine^ insect, which 
is still an important article of commerce. With 
an abundance of cotton at hand, they did not 
want for clothing. The greatest novelty for the 
Spaniards, which they had to siiow, was tobacco, 
which they called yeti. They both smoked and 
snuffed it; but this indulgence, it seems, was| 
confined to the rich. | 

One of their most curious crops was the aloe, 
or rather agave, known amongst them by the 
I name of maguey, and which supplied them with 
pulque, a fermented drink of which they were 
very fond. The aloes, planted in rows ten feet 
apart, grew with little or no care, for ten or a 
dozen years. But as soon us llui flowering stem 
began to shoot, it w^as cut out, so as to leave a 
! sort of Cup, in which the sap of the plant was 
I collected, and taken daily, or several times a day. 

I Fermentation speedily followed. The resulting 
beverage hud one peculiarity which unfitted it 
I for European palates : it was rare that it had not 
, a slight aroma of rotten eggs, arising, perhaps, 
from the uncleanly way in which it was prepared, 
and the skins in which it was sent to -market. 
The agave furnished, and furnishes still, a 
valuable fibre for cordage, sailcloth, and other 
uses to which hemp is applied. The points of 
the leaves served as needles and awls. With 
the leaves entire, houses were thatched. The 
root was eaten. 

If Mexican agriculture had great available 
wealth within its reach, far surpassing the 
resources which Europe had to offer to its first 
I inhabitants, its poverty in live stock w as extreme. 

I Xt possessed not a single ^beast of burden; 

; not a horse, an ox, an ass, or a camel. The | 

ancient Mexicans had not even the alpaca, which ' 
I affords the Peruvians a feeble means of transport, 
j The sheep and the goat were equally unknown. 

Now, the muscular force of the larger animals 
is one of the most cfiicient aids to human pro> 
gress. Where beasts of burden do not exist, 
man is obliged to take their place. Hence, for a 
portion of a population the necessity of servile 
employment. All kind of transport, therefore, 
in the Aztec empire, was performed on the 
backs of men. The chiefs went m litters on the 
shoulders of their ‘‘tamanes,” or porters. Of 
course the tillage of the fields was done by hand. 
This is still the case in China, w'herc, beyond the j 
valleys of the great rivers, or far from the canals, j 
transport on human backs is customary, and the 
soil is principally cultivated -by human arms. 

' The conquest relieved the Mcxicjins of these 
degrading tasks. Man is no longer a beast of 
burden. Mules for commerce on a hirge scale, 
asses for the supply of towns, and horses for 
travellers, have become his substitutes. Only in 
the mountain districts are heavy loads, wood for 


instance, of from sixty to eighty pounds, carried 
on the backs of men. 

nie animal food which they Were unable to 
obtain from flocks and iierds was furnished by 
the chase and by a few animals which they had 
domestical ed. Like the Chinese, they ate a 
variety of dog, called techichi. But their 
principal resource for meat was the turkey, 
called totoliii, which they reared in enormous 
quantities. Turkeys were a drug, sufliciently 
abundant to cause a national surfeit. Cortes 
relates that the poultry-yards of Montezuma’s 
palace were stocked with several thousand 
turkeys ; and Bernal l)iaz tells how, every day, a 
couple of hundred were sacrificed to feed the 
birists ill the emperor’s menagerie; proving first, 
i hat the said menagerie was vast, and secondly, 
that turkeys were not very dear. It was from 
Mexico lhat turkeys were brought to Europe. 

For the transmission of news and orders, 
Montezuma organised relays of men capable of a 
speed approaching that of the mails of oter olden 
time before the dawn of the railway period. 
Through the agency of these swift couriers, his 
table was served with fish which had been swim- 
ming the day before, in the Gulf of Mexico, or 
along the shores of Acapulco. For the same 
pleasant purpose Maximilian will avail himself 
of four-footed carriers and the carriage-road 
which runs from VCra Cruz to the capital. 

The Mexicans were passionate lovers of 
flowers. They fully appreciated the vegetable 
treasures which nature had profusely lavished 
upon them. In their splendid gardens they 
assembled those which weri^ most remarkable for 
their perfume or their bnlliant colours. With 
these they associated medicinal plants metho- 
dically an’anged, the shrubs most remarkable for 
their flowers or foliage, or for the excellence of 
their fruits or seeds, together with trees of 
majestic or elegant aspect. They were parti- 
cularly fond of sprinkling their parterres and 
clumps on the steep slopes of hills, where they 
seemed suspended. If they rivalled Semiramis’s 
hanging gardens, they may be reckoned among 
the wonders of the world. 

Aqueducts brought water from afar, which fell 
in cascades or spread in basins peopled with 
curious and gaudy fish. Mysterious pavilions 
were hidden beneath the leaves ; statues arose in 
the midst of flowers. Exactly as we collect the 
rarest animals to adorn our gardens devoted to 
science, so the Mexicans compelled the animal 
kingdom to pay its tribute of ornament to their 
pleasure-grounds. Before the Jardiii des Plantes 
and the Zoological Gardens were, the Mexican 
Horticultural Menagerie was. There, were 
bright-feathered hii-ds, in aviaries as big as 
j houses ; wild animals, carnivorous beasts, and 
even serpents. There, Bernal Diaz first saw the 
rattlesnake, which he describes as “having 
castanets in its tail.” At that date, Europe 
possessed no Jardin des Plantes or Zoological 
Gai’den. That of Padut^ said to be the first, was 
founded in 1445; Venice, however, claims to 
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have had one earlier. The others followed at a 
respectful distance of time. 

At Tezcotzinco (five miles from Tezcuco), King 
Nczahualcoyotl had a garden hanging on the side 
of a liill, which was reached by a flight of five 
hundred steps, and which was surmounted by a 
reservoir, from which the water descended into 
tliree successive basins, each decorated with 
colossal statues. A simple cacique, at Huaxtepec, 
had gardens five miles in circumference— a park, 
in short. The humblest individuals shared the 
taste of the great for flowers. When Cortes, 
shortly after landing, entered the town of 
Cempoalla, the natives came to meet him, both 
men and women mingling with the ranks of his 
soldiers, and bringing bouquets and garlands of 
flowers, which they hung round the neck of 
Cortes’s horse, while others adorned Ids helmet 
with chaplets of roses. 

Singular were the chinampas, or floating 
gardens, which swarmed in numbers on the lakes. 
Doubtless, the idea was taken from verdant lufts 
that had fallen into the water, or from rafts of 
wood on which grass had grown. These artificial 
islands, from fifty to a hundred jards in length, 
serveil for the culture of vegetables and fiowers 
to supply the markets of the capital. 

The arts and trades of ancient Mexico produced 
not only what >vas necessary for the I'cquiremeuts 
of life, ()ut even articles ofluxury. They were skil- 
ful weavers of cotton and aloe thread. With cot- 
ton they made a sort of cuirass (escaupil), impe* 
nctrahle by arrows. They were ac(iuamted with a 
great many mineral and vegetable dyes, besides 
euiplojing cochineal. They baked pottery for 
domestic uses, and made, like the modern 
llussiaiis, numerous utensils of varnished wood. 
They had no ii’ou, but supplied its place, for 
tools, with bronze, which, by tempering, acquires 
considerable hardness. Bronze, however, could 
not have been very common, because, for the 
same purposes, they employed a vitreous mineral 
harder than glass— obsidian, wliicli thef called 
iztli, found in volcanic formations. They cut 
this natui'al glass into plates with an edge, and 
employed it for knives, razors (although less 
bearded than wc are, they still had barbers), 
arrow-heads, and spear-hcads. From their mines, 
whieli they roughly worked, they extracted lead, 
tin, silver, gold, and copper. They excelled in 
working the precious metals. I’lie ornaments 
and vessels of gold and silver which Cortes re- 
ceived from Montezuma before ascending to the 
table-land, as well as those which he found at 
Mexico, were cast, soldered, chased with the 
graver, enriched with gems, and enamelled with 
a skill at least equal to that of European gold- 
smiths. “No prince ill the known world/’ Cories 
wrote to Charles the Fifth, “possesses jcwcllei7 
equivalent to lus in value.” ’ And he clearly 
gives you to understand that the workmanship 
was in no way inferior to the materials. 

Another art which the Aztecs practised 
with great success, was the manufacture of 
feather tapestry. The country, like most others 
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beneath the tropics, abounds with birds of 
brilliant plumage. These feathers, artistically 
woven by means of a cotton waip, and sometimes 
intermingled with the fur of animals, formed 
tissues of the richest and most varied colours, 
of elegant and correct design, which were worn 
by the rich, or which served for ornamental 
hangings in the palaces and temples. This 
manufacture employed a great many hands, and 
its produce made a sensation in Europe, 

A Mexican chief, when he went to battle, 
wore a mantle of feathers over his golden cuirass, 
liis helmet, sometimes of wood and leather, some- 
times of silver, represented the menacing head 
of the animal which was his family emblem, and 
bore a plume of feathers of his family colours. 
His arras were adorned with bracelets, and a 
necklace of jewels hung over his breast. Many 
carried a carved buckler, which was surrounded 
by a fringe of feathers. Their weapons were, 
the arrow, the sling, the javelin, the spear, and 
the maqualmiti; a sort of two-handed sword, 
about a prd long, with a double edge 'made of 
plates of obsidian fixed in a bar of wood. The 
points of their spears and arrows were often of 
copper. 

The Aztec architecture was monumental. 
They possessed several kinds of stone of volcanic 
origin, which were at the same time light and 
durable. Forstatuary, which tliey ih*actised much 
without producing anything better than hideous 
idols, resembling tho.>e of India and China, 
they had black porphyry and speckled granites. 
Their palaces were spacious, but almost all of 
one story only, and composed of separate build- 
ings scattered over a vast enclosure, according to 
the Chinese plan. Their ai)artments were ceiled 
with odoriferous woods skilfully carved. The 
outside walls were coated with a hard white 
stucco, which caused them to shine in the sun. 
At the first Mexican town (Cempoalla) which 
I the Spaniards saw, the horsemen of the vanguard, 
deceived by this Jarilliant whiteness, and also, 
perhaps, by their own imagination, galloped 
back to inform their .(tmiradcs that the houses 
were encased in plates of silver. This mistake 
probably suggested Southey’s 

Queen of the valley, thou art beautiful; 

Thy walls, like silver, sparkle in the sun. 

Their temples were tall pyramids of bricks baked 
ill the sun, or of earth merely, but faced with 
stone, surmounted by sanctuaries and towers 
ornamented with images of their gods. On the 
summit there were • constantly blazing fires, 
which, during the darkness of the long tropical 
nights, gave to those edifices a mysterious 
aspect. The immensity of the temples and 
palaces, the enovtnous labour required’ for the 
constructions of all kinds which crowded the 
valley of Mexico, including the piers of masonry 
jutlmg into the lake, drew cries of admiration 
from the “ comiuistadores.” As to the city of 
Mexico itself^ when Guatimozm’s obstinate 
defence compelled Cortes to demolish it house 
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by house, he wrote to Charles the Fifth that it not of rolls like those of ancient Greece, were 
grieved him to do so, “ because it was the most collected in libraries. Unfortunately, nearly all 
beautiful thing in the world.** of them were burnt, at the instance of the first 

Mechanics were still in their infancy ; never- Archbishop of Mexico. In his zeal for the de- 
theless, the Mexicans contrived to move large struction of every remnant of paganism, he cn- 
masses, although less enormous, in truth, than deavoured to annihilate the Aztec literature. He 
those of the ancient Egyptians. Such, for in- got together all the manuscripts he could lay 
stance, was the zodiacal stone, now "imbedded in hands upon, and publicly burnt them in the 
the walls of the cathedral of Mexico, and esti- grand square of Mexico. Contemporary writers 
mated by Mr. Prescott to weigh more than a hun- state that there was a mountain of them; and 
dred thousand pounds, which they had brought the sad example was generally followed, as a 
by land from a distance of several leagues. proof of devotion to the new religion. 

Their monetary system was based on two Their criminal law was of extreme severity; 
metals : gold and tin. Hollow quills were filled death was the penalty of almost every offence ; 
with gold dust : a rough method of measuring death for murder, adultery, and certain specified 
the quantity. The tin was melted in the form thefts ; death for the owner who removed his 
of a T, which allowed them to have pieces tole- landmark; death even for the son who gave him- 
rably equal in size. Grains of cacao served them self up to drunkenness and dissipated his patri- 
for ‘‘coppers:** a usage which continued long mony. Nor are these the only instances in which 
after the conquest, and has, perhaps, not even their civilisation was stained with blood. There 
yet entirely ceased. , were human sacrifices of prisoners taken in war. 

Their numeration rested on the number twenty, with circumstances of horrible refinement in 
which was represented by a flag. The base of cruelty. 

their arithmetic was therefore divisible not only Their morals were not dissolute. Marriage 
by five (a favourite number with all nations, was surrounded with protective forms, and was 
doubtless on account of the fingers of the hand), celebrated with solemnity. The social position 
but also by four, which necessarily implies divi- of their women resembled more what we sec in 
sion by two. The weak side of our decimal Europe than what is customary in Asia. They 
system lies in the impossibility of dividing its were not shut up in harems, like the Mahomedan 
base, ten, by four. The Aztec signs represented women, nor were their feet mutilated as in 
what are called in arithmetic the successive China. They went about with their faces un- 
I “powers** of 20, that is 20 times 20, or 400, covered, were admitted to festivals, and took 
I indicated by a feather, and 20 times 400, figured their seats at banquets. In the nineteenth 
I by a purse. It is as if we had special figures for the century, there are still parts of France where, 
numbers 10, 10 times 10, or 100, and 10 times 100, among the peasantry, the women take no share 
or 1000. From one to twenty the numbers were in a feast except to humbly serve the lords of 
represented by grouping together as many dots the creation. The Mexican women were as 
as there were unities. This arithmetic writing exempt as possible from violent laboui*. The 
I is very inferior to that which wc have received men reserved such tasks for themselves, with a 
i from India through the Arabs, and which is delicacy which might be imitated by Western 
j founded on the ingenious idea of value being Europe, and which, among civilised nations, 

I made to depend on position, namely, that every the Eqglish aud the Anglo-Saxon population of 
I place to the left multiplies th« value of a figure the New World alone observe. Ancient Mexico 
; by ten ; but it is quite as good as that of the certainly had not reached the same point as 
I Greeks and Romans. Tift.signs of 20, 400, and modem England ; but still the principle existed. 

I 1000, could be reduced to fractions of halves There are few signs which more surely indicate 
1 and quarters, in order to represent, without much the degree to which civilisation has advanced. 

I complication, a greater diversity of numbers. Among savages, woman is a beast of burden; 

I Thus 200 was figured by the half of a feather ; there is scarcely in the world a more wretched 
j 6000 by three-quarters of a purse. condition than that of the squaws of the American 

! The Mexicans had two kinds of writing. Not Indians. In the Pyrenees, you sec women 
only did they employ hieroglyphic characters, climbing the steepest slopes with a load of 
both figurative and symbolical, but they had also, manure upon their shoulders, or descending from 
like the ancient Egyptians, phonetic signs, repre- the highest table-lands with a, burden of hay or 
I senting, not a thing, nor ati action, nor an idea, com. The strangers who visit those charming 
j but a sound. From this to an alphabet, there is valleys for the sake of their pure air and their 
j only one step ; or rather it is an alphabet ready healing waters, must return with a lowered 
I made. Nevertheless, like other people who have opinion of the pretensions of tlie French to be 
neglected to carry out and turA to advantage a the most civilised nation on earth, 
grand discovery, they almost always confined The Aztecs had their Code of Politeness, 
themselves to the use of figurative and symbolic their rules of good behaviour, both for boys and 
characters. Consequently, their written docu- girls. 

ments required some assistance from memory “Revere, love, and serve your father and 
for their interpretation. ^ mother ; obey them ; for the sou who acts other- 

Their books, composed of leaves like ours, and wise, will repent of it. 
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“Take care, rny son, never to make game of 
aged, sickly, or deformed persons ; nor of sinners. 
Do not treat them haughtily ; do not hate them ; 
but humble yourself before the Lord, fearing to 
fall into like misfortunes. 

“Do not*, poison anybody; for you would 
offend the Deity through his creature, your 
crime would be discovered, you would have to i 
bear the punishment, and die by the same | 
death. 

“ Do not meddle with matters where you arc 
not asked to do so, lest you give offence and be 
charged with indiscretion. 

“11c modest in your speech. Do not inter- 
rupt people who are speaking. If they express 
themselves ill, if they state what is incorrect, 
content yourself with avoiding those faults. 
Keep silence when it is not your turn to speak ; 
and if you are asked a question, give a frank 
reply, without passion and without falsehood. 
He careful of others* interests, and your conver- 
s itioii will be listened to with respect and atten- 
tion. If, my son, you refrain from tale-bearing 
and from repeating jokes, you will avoid the 
fault of spreading untruths and sowing discord, 
wliich is a cause of confusion for him who com- 
mits it. 

“ Be not a loiterer in the streets. Waste not* 
your time in the markets or the baths, for fear 
ihc evil one should tempt you and make you his 
victim. Neither be affected nor over-nice in your 
dress ; for it is a mark of little judgment. 

“Keefi secret what >ou bear said. Let it be 
learned through others rather than through you. 
If you cannot help mentioning it, speak openly 
without concealing anything, even if you thought 
you would be right in doing so. Do not relate 
what you have witnessed. Be prudent, for 
prating is an ugly vice, and if you lie you will 
certainly be punished. Be silent; nothing is 
gained by talking. 

“When jou^ ace spoken to, do not move 
either your hands or your feet, nor loo* on 
one side to tlie right or the left. Avoid rising 
if you arc seated, or sitting down if you are 
standing ; you 'would be considered giddy and 
unpolite,’* • 

Amongst the maxims for ladies arc : 

“ If your parents choose you a husband, you 
arc bound to love, listen to, and to obey him ; to 
do with pleasure what he tells you ; not to turn 
away your head when he speaks to you ; and if 
he says anything which annoys you, try to master 
your vexation, li’ he lives on your property, do 
not despise him on that account. Be neither 
morose nor uncivil, for you would off'ciid the 
Deity, and your hus^band would be angry with 
you. Tell liim gently whatever you think proper 
to say to him. Do not make offensive remarks 
to him before others, nor even alone, for the 
shame and disgrace will fall upon yourself. If 
any one pays a visit to your husband, receive 
him well and show liiin friendly attentions.** 

These maxims of the ancient Mexicans are not 
masterpieces of literary skill ; but they do not 
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contain a word which Christian parents of the 
nineteenth century might not teach their chil- 
dren : while the matter required to complete the 
code would, in substance, not be much. 


QUEEN GUENNIVAR’S ROUND. 

Naiad, for Grecian waters ! 1 

Nymph for the fountain •side : | 

But old Comwaira bounding daughters ^ i 

For grey Dundagers tide ! * | 

The wild wind proudly gathers . , 

Round the ladies of the land, | 

And the blue wave of their fathers 

Is joyful where they stand. i 

Naiad, for Grecian waters! ! 

Nymph for the fountain-side: ! 

Bat old Cornwall’s bounding daughters ! 

For grey DundageVs tide ! ! 

Yes! when memory rejoices : 

In her long-beloved thcrao : ^ , [ 

Fair forms, and thrilling voices, , i 

Will mingle with my dream. 

Naiad, for Grecian waters! 

Nymph for the fountain-side : { 

But old Cornwall’s bounding daughters ( 

For grey Duudagcl’s tide ! | 


(JUITE ALONE. 

The continuation jof ibis Serial Story is un- 
avoidably postponed until this day fortnight. 


BEES. 

is not by casually looking into several bee- 
hives, or even by carefully watching one, that an 
observer can be justified m contradicting general ! 
conclusions. Bees, according to some observers, j 
modify their conduct according to circumstances. | 
This is a far more surprising fact—if it be a fact— ' 
than that they should be guided by an unvaiying ' 
instinct. I 

There arc three classes of bees in a Iiive : the | 
queen bee, the drones or males, and the workers, 
which are of neither gender, with a few occa- 
sional exceptions, arising from causes which will 
be mentioned presently. The queen bee may bo ; 
readily distinguished from the other members of 
the hive by her size, she being about twice as | 

large as the commoners. Without venturing to ' 

say positively that this depends solely on the size | 
of the cell in which the egg is deposited, and to , ; 
the larva issuing from it being fed on a different j 
kind of food, it is almost certain that this is the 
case. • The royal cells arc placed in a different 
position to the other cells, are considerably 
larger, and built near the centre of the hive. 

The wormsdiatched from these eggs are attended 
by the other bees with especial care, are more 
abundantly fed, and wutli a food which is said to 
be better in quality iVom that supplied to the , 
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other larvaj. When the time arrives for them to 
Spin their cocoons, the entrance to the cells is 
closed with peculiar care. The transformation 
having been completed, the royal occupant pr<^ 
coeds to cut her way out, an operation she is 
not long in completing. Supposing, as does oc- 
casionally happen, that two queens issue from 
their respective cells at the same-time, their first 
act, as soon as they have had a little breathing- 
time, is to attack each other. The war is 
to theAnife. There is no compromise, no sur- 
render ; the least fortunate, or the weaker, 
invariably receives her death-wound. During 
this contest the workers assemble round them, 
and, while observing a rigid impartiality be- 
tween the combatants, efiectually prevent either 
of them from escaping from the ring until one 
has achieved the victory, whom they forthwith 
accept as their future sovereign. On no ac- 
count will they tolerate the presence of more 
than one queen in a hive at the same time. A 
close observer says that the queen selects her hus- 
band from amdbg the drones, and llies away with 
him to spendlhcir brief honeymoon among the 
flowers. This is a pretty assumption, but hardly 
capable of proof ; it is more probable that poly- 
andry is practised among bees ou a vei7 extensive 
scale. At the end of the summer, when the 
functions of the drones, whatever they may be, 
are at an end, they cither receive an intimation 
to quit the hive, or some instinct tells them that 
mischief is brewing against them, for they as- j 
semble in groups and await their fate with the | 
numbness of despair, or from a vague feeling! 
that they can offer something like an effectual 
resistance if they are associated in a body ; 
probably the latter is the case; for, otherwise 
tlierc is nothing to prevent tliein from aban- 
doning live hive. As they have no stings,* of 
course they have not the shadow of a chance 
when the contest begins, and they therefore 
full easy victims to the workers, though they do 
sometimes offer a deteimincd resistance; pre- 
ferring apparently to die in defence of their right 
to a domicile, to becoming homeless vagabonds, 
whose inevitable lute is to perish of cold or 
hunger. After all, however, their case is not so 
bad as it appears ; they have fai-ed like Dives all 
the summer at the expense of tlie community, 
and it can hardly be considered unjust that, at 
the approach of winter when no more food 
can be collected, they should be ordered to quit 
the society, and not be allowed any longer to i 
partake of food which they have had no share in 
collecting. In this respect the practice of bees 
resembles tliat of certain savage tribes, who, in 
famine-time, intimate to their aged parents that, 
on a specified day, their sufferings will be termi- 
nated, and, in accordance, wtli this intimation, 
bury them. 

The working bees are smaller than the queen 
bee or drones. Upon them devolves ail the 
labour ipl keeping the hive clean, of collecting 
the lood for the royal table and the drones, and 
of madting a provision for the season when flowers 


cease to bloom. Apart from the distinctions of 
sex, size, and the absence of a sting in the drones, 
the bodily formation is apparently alike in all the 
classes ; there is a powerful eye on eitiier side of 
the head, and three lesser ones on the top. To 
communicate with each other, an^ to enable 
them to build their cells with mathematical pre- 
cision, they are endowed with autennse. With 
the aid*^ of these they work with as much pre- 
cision in what appears to us absolute dark- 
ness (but which to them, with their numerous 
eyes, may be light for aught we know), as they 
could in a ghiss house. When a community 
has multiplied to such an extent that the hive 
is no longer capacious enough for the accom- 
modation of all, the queen quits it for a new 
home, followed by a large proportion of licr 
subjects. The bee-keeper knows some hours 
: before the event, that it is in contemplation. 
There is a great humming in the hive ; the 
only way of accounting for which is by sup- 
posing that the intending emigrants arc biddiug 
those they leave behind good-by. They have, 

I however, an exceedingly keen apiireciation of the 
I comfort of a home in wet weather, and, if rain 
I begins to fall at the last moment when they arc 
ou the very point of starling, they will never 
think of coming out under such circumstances. 
Jt is at such a time as this that the destructive 
propensity of the queen is mamfested. As^thc 
moment when her successor will make her appear- 
ance approaches, she becomes greatly agitated, 
and, if she wore not prevented by the workers, 
would tear open the royal cells, and put the 
occupants to dcatli. When the swarm emerges 
from the hive, it is a common practice in Wilt- 
shire (and possibly in other couutics) for the 
owner or some member of the family to take the 
door key and a frying-pan, and beat the latter with 
the key, with the view of preventing tlie bees from 
iljiiig to a distance. In a few nimutcs the queen 
sele^s the spot on which she alights, and the 
othff bees follow her example. *It is a curious 
sight to see this dark buuch of bees clustered to- 
gether on a slender branch, weigliiug it down 
beneath its living load. It is cuslomary, in some 
parts of the countiy, to guard against stings, by 
fastening a veil over the face, and covering the 
hands with a pair of leather or kid gloves. The 
sting of a single bee is not of much consequence ; 
it smarts severely at first, but an efficacious 
remedy is always at hand, in the shape of the 
“blue” which laundresses use, common soap 
scraped and spread on a bit of rag, or a little 
tobacco well moistened with saliva ; all old and 
well-known cures. It might be as well to bear 
this last remedy in mind at this particular season 
when fruit is so abundant ; for cases have occurred 
where persons have betfn stung in the mouth or 
throat from inadvertently swallowing a bee or 
wasp which liad buried itself in the fruit ; and a 
quid of tobacco is easily obtained. The hive is 
lield beneath the swarm, and they are either 
shaken or brushed into it. 

The first proceeding of the colony on bccom- 
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established in their new home^ is to ascertain 
if their queen is among them. This talces but 
a short time, and if it should chance to occur, 
which it very rarely does, that the queen is not 
among them, they leave the hive forthwith in 
search of her. Having satisfied themselves that 
the queen is among them, they lose no time in 
making the hive air and water tight. W ith a vis- 
cous substance called propolis which they collect 
from the leaves of willow, lime, and other trees, ^ 
they coat the interior of it in the most perfect 
manner. One of the bees, who may be considered 
the architect, next lays the foundation of the 
plates. These are arranged vertically, and extend 
downwards from the roof of the hive, and from* 
side to side. To economise sitecc one plate serves 
as the base for two sets of cells, which are, of 
course, built at right angles to it. The shape 
of these cells is that which our reason enables 
us to perceive allows the very largest number to 
be crowded inl-o a given space. The royal cells — 
that is to say those which are intended for the re- 
ception of the eggs from one of wlijch the future 
queen is to come— -are, besides being larger, diffe- 
rent in shape ; and, instead of being built on the 
plate like the other cells, arc attached to the 
cells themselves. As by this arrangement the 
mouths of seversd cells are closed and rendered 
useless, the royal cells are no sooner abandoned 
than tlicy are cleared away, and common cells 
built on the spot. The desire to economise 
space is exceedingly strong in the bee; not only 
ai’e the cells oi the Ibrui best calculated to gratify 
tins instinct, but the walls, thougli very tough, 
aie wonderfully thin. 

All insects are precocious, and the bee is not 
j an exception. When five days old, the queen 
I begins to lay eggs, an operation wliich is per- 
I formed with considerable ceremony. Her majesty, 
attended by as many workers as can conveniently 
i witness her proceedings, first examines the in- 
I tenor of every cell, to ascertain that it is in 
1 proper order, and, having satisfied herself oifthis 
j head, she turns round and backs into it, her 
I attendants ranging llicmsclvcs before the cn- 
j trance, and waiting her exit with respectful im- 
j mobility; though Wildman, whose opportunities 
j of observing bees have bccui very great, says they 
bow the head before her, and caress lier with their 
I feet and trunks while she is engaged in this in- 
teresting duty. The number of eggs wdiich she 
deposits on one day differs from another ; but, 
assuming that she enters on the average two 
hundred cells a day, it wilkbe seen that she pays 
dearly for the honours accorded her ; and, barring 
accidents, tliis duty is continued from the com- 
mencement of the warm weather until the end of 
August. Considering that there is only one 
queen in each hive and Jiow much depends on 
her preservation, it is not surprising that the 
communit]^ shoidd be thrown into great confu- 
sion if she disappears. Every bee, as it receives 
the announcement that tlie sovereign is missing, 
hastens to spread the news, until, in a short time, 
the whole hive is in an uproar. As soon as it 


is certain that the sovereign is really absent, 
the royal cells are examined to see if there is any 
nymph ready to emerge. If so, she is released; 
but if the occupants ai'e only in the condition of 
larv®, the bereaved community must wait their 
! development. It will be said, if the accident 
happens to the queen before she has deposited 
eggs in the royal cells, how then ? Well, even 
in that case they have a way of getting over the 
dijficulty which is most remarkable. They select 
certain cells containing larvie of working bees, 
and demolish the cells and occupants of those 
I immediately adjoining each of these, so as to 
I enable them to enlarge the cells of the particular 
worms they select for conversion from working 
bees into queen bees. 

The worms selected are fed with a jelly-like 
substance for the usual period, after which the 
cells are closed, and the development proceeds 
in due course, the result being, that instead of a 
common working neuttir emerging from the cell, 
a perfect (lucen appears in all her glory, lii the 
event of tlierc being no eggs available for this 
particular purpose, it is said that the bees fall into 
a stale of anarchy, and adopt extreme commu- 
nistic principles, each devouring all tiic honey it 
can seize until all lias disappeared. Then they dis- 
perse, and either join themselves to other com- 
munities, or lead a vagabond kind of life, termi- 
nated eventually by the cold. Instances of this 
occurring are very rm’e, and a man might keep 
bees all his life without meeting with a case of 
the kind, but it is open to any bee-keeper to make 
the experiment. 

Some lovers of bees are so blindly devoted to 
them that they will not hear of their faults. Ac- 
cording to those, bees are incapable of slealing, 
fighting, or any minor peccadilloes. This, as a 
rule, holds good with respect to a colony the 
members of which arc related to each other ; but 
it would not be advisable to place two hives in 
close proximity which had been brtmght from 
distant parts. As for robbing each otlier, they 
would find that difliculf, but there would pro- 
bably be more fighting than would be consislerit 
with the most profitable employment of their 
time. 


IN A SINKING STATE. 

Theke are agencies working gradually but 
substantially to undermine the constitution of 
Florida, the ricli southernmost peninsula of the 
Confederacy, more effectually than “ secession.” 
Alarmists might even hold tliat if the civil war 
should last many years longer, the ultimate fate 
of the devoted State will cease to be a mere 
political question. 

The most dangerous enemies of tlie soil of 
i Florida arc wliat its inhabitants call “ Sinks.” 
Those absorptions of the earth, thougli on a 
small scale; are, in fact, so numerous, that one 
may almost ask: Is Florida slipping between 
the fingers of botli Federals and Confederates ? 
and will she ultimately — like tiiose high moun- 
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tains of the Andes during the earthquake of 
Chili in 1646~vamsh entirely from the surface 
of the earth ? 

All over tlie country I found, when in that 
sinking State, sinks of all sizes forms and ages. 
Some are slight saucer-like depressions, others, 
still deeper, like basins, of from twenty to eighty 

J ^ards across ; or only uneven slopes and hoi- 
ows, which would pass unnoticed were one 
not informed that the land just there had 
been v sinking*’ since such a time ; or that an 
old inhabitant remembered a dead level where, 
now, there are various dells, crowded with vege- 
tation. 

Sometimes — and these are the most remark- 
able — the sinks are round and even, like wells, 
which, indeed, one might suppose them to be, 
so regular and perpendicular are their walls. 
Some of these are formed suddenly, during or 
after heavy rains, and are the result of one 
storm. They are sunk perhaps in an hour, in a 
night, without sign or warning ; in the middle 
of the road, of a garden, or it may be a cattle 
pen. On one plantation I know of several such 
sinks. One is about thirty feet deep, and eight 
or nine across ; another is twenty feet deep, and 
about four across the mouth. Sometimes it is 
not possible to distinguish the real bottom of 
the sink, for after the soil has been washed down 
to a certain distance, leaving a smooth, regular 
hole, jagged rocks are laid bare, and the open- 
ing to a subterranean passage, it may be of vast 
length and depth, is exjjosed. 

Many accidents, as will be imagined, have oc- 
curred from the opening of these sudden cavities 
when persons have been travelling on dark 
nights, and passing, as they supposed, over an 
even and w'ell-knowii path. Generally, however, 
a significant crack in the ground appears as an 
admonitory warning, and it is not unusual to 
hear a person say, in pointing to a certain spot, 
“ There will he a sink there soon.” Wonderful 
caves are by these means being frequently dis- 
covered, and they abound most in Western 
Plorida. 

Some of the sinks occupy an indefinite time 
in process of formation, and become larger and 
deeper during every rainy season. Wlien ram- 
bling in a rocky defl, or climbing up the gorge 
of a deep ravine, whose sides are clothed with 
the richest vegetation, and from whose base the 
lofty magnolia overtops the neighbouring oaks 
and hickories that root upon its summit, it is 
strange to be told that one is down a sink, and 
that all this picturesque beauty, this fruitful 
area of some hundred yards across, is the result 
of twenty or thirty years* growth. The narrow, 
w^ell-like sinks have here enlarged into ravines, 
or dells, or gorges, according to the nature of 
the ground. Occasionally a spring bursts into 
existence, and soon a rich deposit of earth pro- 
duces an abundant growth of shrubs andifiowers, 
which, under those almost tropical skies, will in 
one season clothe the rugged walls with beauty. 
On the same plantation before mentioned there 
is a spring which flows in a stream under the 
ground, and expands into a subterranean lake of 


above an acre in extent. The entrailbe is at 
I first a \ery narrow aperture in the rocks, which 
has been exposed by a sink, and through which 
a man can with difficulty squeeze himself. 
Thence a descent of several fpet into another 
well, or sink, discloses a second opening, Lhrough 
which a vast area is discovered. Close to this 
is another subterranean well, which must be of 
remarkable depth, for if a stone be thrown into 
it, a^inute elapses before it is heard splashing 
into the water below. Tradition says that these 
two wells were sunk by the Indians in searching 
for lead, but Hie story is too improbable to de- 
serve credit, particularly as many such wonder- 
ful caves auQ wells a1*c in constant process of | 
formation before oar eyes. 

j It is true that lead is found in those parts, as I 
I is also the plant Amorpha canescens, which is 
1 said to be an indication of its presence. The 
owner of the plantation assured me that several 
specimens of the loadstone, or a mineral locally 
called the “ lead-stone,” one certainly possessing 
highly magnetic properties, have been found in 
that spot. ! 

An intelligent American traveller, who wrote i 
of Florida in 1S22, when it was tjie recently | 
acquired territory of the United States, men- 
tioned that some of the lagoons, or ‘'clear I 
water ponds,” of which the St. John’s river ap- j 
ears to be almost a succession, were said to | 
e unfathomable,” adding, “it has been con- 
jectured that a subterranean communication | 
exists between them,” and that “ it is asserted j 
that a spring of fresh water rises in the ocean 
to the south of Auastatia Island, a fe\v miles 
from the coast,” The writer goes on to state 
that he “ had conversed with persons who averred 
that they bad seen this fountain, and drank fresh 
water from it.” The subsequent discoveries of 
the caves in Western Florida, and the progress 
of the science of geology, induce a more willing 
faith in this assertion, at the present day, than 
seems to have been yielded at the time In which 
thaUHraveller wrote. As we have also learned 
that the submarine inequalities of the Gulf of 
Mexico are greater than those on its northern 
coast — for there are no real hills in Florida — 
that there are submarine hills sixty miles south 
of Mobile, Pensacoliy and Cape Bias, of from 
four hundred to six hundred feet in height, and 
as these numerous sinks bring to Light a sub- 
stratum of rugged rocks wherever they occur — 
our imagination may wander back to the ages 
long past, and picture to ourselves the forma- 
tion of a country, ibis fertile Florida, from 
the debris of the Gmf, upon its unequal sur- 
face of rocks; among which subterranean 
springs are for ever wearing for themselves 
a passage, and down through wliose inequalities 
the loose sand and soft alluvial soil are often 
sinking, and thus producing an ever-changing 
surface. 

An example of the underground bourse of a 
river occurs in Western Florida, at a place 
called the Natural Bridge, where the Chipola 
suddenly disappears. It flows away without | 
auy perceptible rush of current, under no visible 
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arch or hollow, but beneath the low flat bank, 
where its width and its winding course give it 
rather the appearance of a large pond. About 
half a mile off it again reappears in the same 
undisturbed manner. The intermediate country 
is a flat and swampy wood, but about a quarter 
of a mile in another direction is one of the 
largest caves that has yet been explored. The 
entrance to this is from a rocky bank in the 
1 midst of the thick wood. There is nothing in 
the aspect of the place to suggest the idea of 
the vast and inagmflcent ampmtlieatre that lies 
liiddcii within. The ground ris|^ slightly by a 
tangled path, a rocky bank, to tne top of which 
one can reach to pluck the gorgeous wild flowers 
that, under the li’lorida skies, are luxuriant, 
even beneath the thickest foliage. There is a 
low irregular arch in the rock, and down, quite 
close to the ground, on one side is an opening 
barely large enough to be crawled through head 
I foremost. 

I This cave is a favourite resort for pic-nic 
; parties and ‘^fish frys,” to which all the young 

! people within twenty miles delight to resort. 

The Chipola river abounds in delicious fish, and 
I the day’s entertainment consists, first in getting 
' the fish, ahd afterwards in eating them. While 
I the anglers are busy at the iNatural Bridge, 

I others are rambling about the woods and twiil- 
i iiig garlands with which to decorate the spot 

j cliosen for the feast ; and, at a cool and respect- 

j ful distance, the black attendants of the party 

I arc “building” great fires, and preparing for 

; ilic “fry.” 

1 The feast of fishes over, an excursion to the 
i cave is next on the programme. Each member 

I of the party must be his or her own torch- 

I bearer. Yet not exactly so ; for the smoking 

I torches that were first used to illuminate the 

I place were found to deface the delicate white- 

I ness of the roof, and have been, by general con- 

; sent, discarded for the more dainty wax-taper, 

1 with which each ]iersou is now provided. The 

i next business is to select a guide. Moreover, 

I gentlemen do not go unarmed into those dark 

i recesses, which are not unfrequcntiy resorted to 

I as hiding-places by runaway negroes and lawless 

I ruffians : and some very terrible encounters 

hpe occurred between such people and the 
I picnic party of intruders upon their coiiceal- 
j meiit. 

I Our experienced and deliberate guide, there- 
fore, first Bends low with his ear to the ground 
at the mouth of the cave, and listens cautiously. 
All is silent. Slowly and quietly he creeps 
through the aperture into -the darkness. Again 
he listens breathlessly, while tlie party in the 
I outside world await his voice with eager expec- 
tation. At length the welcome sound, “ All 
right !” is heard from within, and the next of 
the pioneers throws himself upon his knees, and 
qjretches forth his hand with a lighted taper to 
his invisible comrade. When some half-dozen 
gentlemen have disappeared, and announced 
themselves to be safe within, the ladies grow 
courageous, and, atthed for the occasion, creep, 

I hands and knees, into the cave. The fii*st 


danger is the greatest, for ou entering they find 
themselves upon a narrow and slippery ledge, 
along which tliey must crawl several feet before 
they can stand upright, and thence leap down 
upon what may be called the floor of the cave. 
The jumping gives rise to much merriment ; but 
at last the timid maidens are all fairly landed, 
and as every, person after the jump lights a 
taper, the enect of the gradual ulumination is 
very exciting. As each additional taper casts 
its glare around, column beyond column and 
arch above arch appear, till there is light 
enough to show the wide chamber, embellished 
with cornices, pedestals, candelabra, and hang- 
ing imagery of every conceivable form ; beyond 
which the distant walls are lost in impenetrable 
darkness. Stalactites of various lengths hang 
from the roof, or have dripped into fretwork 
down the walls. The exact reverse of the pro- 
verb that “the dropping of water wears a stone” 
is here observed, lor the droppings from these 
rocks liaye added stone to stone. On one side 
is a series of arches, through which visitors 
pass to other chambers ; on another is a m'assive 
pedestal, upon which seems to rest a Grecian 
vase. Here and there columns, fluted or 
beaded, and crowned by capitals which arc 
adorned with spreading feathers, support the 
shoulders of magnificent arches. One may 
ramble Tor hours in this labyrinth of grotesque 
architecture, on ground as varied as the roof. 
Now the taper must be held low to avoid a 
chasm ; now all must cling fast to the nearCwSt 
object while clambering along a slippery accli- 
vity ; now one can walk erect, and lift the 
tajier high to examine the rich beauty of the 
roof ; and presently creep under a low gallery 
to reach a crystal spring, of which every one is 
ca§er to drink — for much good fortune is sup- ^ 
posed to be secured in a draught of its icy 
water. 

Of course there is a “lovers* leap,** the 
Bubicon of the enterprise. It is a sudden and 
difficult descent of some six or seven feet, 
where the ladies are fain to submit to be lifted 
down, or run the risk of breaking their necks 
by a “lone leap’* off the dangerous rock. Nor 
are the gentlemen slow to relate to their fair 
companions how a reckless and too independent 
“ Northern girl” fell with great violence from j 
this rock in attempting to jump from it alone, i 
and was borne back, with a broken leg and al- j 
most lifeless, over the intricate ground; how I 
she was compelled to be dragged unconscious I 
' through the narrow opening to the light of day, 
and was with difficulty conveyed home ; and how | 
the accident had put a* stop to all that year’s j 
pic-nics and explorations. 

Not the least picturesque beauty of the place 
is the grouping of figures about this “ lovers* 
leap.” On each side some of the party range 
themselves to concentrate the light upon the 
spot. An artist can wish for no better oppor- 
tunity of studying attitudes, and the play of 
lights and shadows, than he would see here. 
Two stalwart figures at the foot stand with up- 
lifted arms, to assist the slender girl who bends 
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bashfully forward contemplating the leap. Some 
of her exultant companions* already safe, are 
•winding tlicir way up and around a defile be- 
yond; each with her taper held above her 
hcad.‘ Otliers are* waiting on the ledge, in 
tremulous anxiety lest they sliould be left the 
last to grope their way among those gloomy 
recesses. 

By degrees tlie lights have vanished, and 
only two or three remain, glimmering like sparks 
in the. profound obscurity. There is yet one 
distant chamber to be sought, and away run the 
last of the leapers to overtake their unseen 
companions. And now they have wandered 
far from the mouth of the cave. Already they 
have lingered too long, the tapers arc flaring 
rapidly away, some are already burnt out, and 
others are growing unpleasantly short. Sud- 
denly the thoughtless throng awake to a sense 
of danger. A general cry is raised : 

** We shall be left in the dark.” 

Tate care of your candles.” 

Oi^e, more prudent than the rest, exclaims, 
" Blow some of them out, and save them.” 

Immediately all the party rccal the circum- 
stance of thre% or four gentlemen having lost 
their way, when the cave was not so well 
known as now, and spent, I do not know how 
many hours, or days, groping about^ in the 
darkness ; so, with overmuch promptness, puff, 
puff, puff, and out go the candles, one after 
anotiior, till a sudden gloom gives rise to 
fresh alarm ; for now there is equal danger 
of darkness with plenty of candles at hand. 
Order is at length restored, and the steady 
ones of the party having secured a few of 
the longest tapers to. be kept in reserve, the 
giddy pleasure-seekers put themselves in tr|iin, 
and require no further urging to scramble up 
the lovers* leap, and retrace their steps to day- 
light. 

The extent of this cave is said to be about 
one hundred yards, but I doubt if it has been 
very accurately measured, or even thoroughly 
explored. There arc many others of the same 
character about the country, to some of which 
access can be obtained only from the water. 
Several are along the banks of the Chipola 
river, and one, said to he very extensive, 
opens from a spring, which has expanded into 
a small lake, Imowm by the name of the Blue 
Spring. ' 

These ** clear water ponds** are of remark- 
able beauty. The Blue Spring is ten or twelve 
miles from the Natural Bridge, and is as popular 
a resort of pic-nickians as is the cave just de- 
scribed. 

The inhabitants of Morida enjoy life in a 
manner which, in our dewy and misty England, 
we should scarcely associate with either health 
' comfort. It consists in.*a custom of “ camp- 
ibjBf out,*’ or leading, for a time, a gipsy life to 
letter. A family, or sevend families, with 
IJiew attendants, a supply of food and other es- 
sentmls, provide themselves with tents, and 
form a little social encampment on the banks 
of some inviting stream or lake, where they live 

for a week or two, amusing themselves with 
hunting, or fishing, and growing fat upon the 
fruits of their sport ; luxuriating in the purest 
of baths, and reposing amidst the loveliest 
scenes that nature can provide. The one great 
drawback to their perfect felicity is the danger 
of being, in their turn, devoured by insects, 
but the inhabitants either get used to the 
insects, or the insects to them; and as their 
purpose is enjoyment rather than occupation, 
the dolce far niente is not greatly interrupted ! 
by the necessity of perpetiial fanning in self- i 
defence. ^ 

No more lovely spot can be imagined than j 
Ibis Bine Spring, wixich takes its name from its 
deep transparent waters, through which the bed 
of bluish or opal-green rooks is as distinct as I 
in a picture. To sit in a light skiff, and float 1 
down with the imperceptible current of these | 
waters, is the most magical enjoyment that can ’ 
be conceived. Only over the immediate spot., j 
w'hcre, deep down among a cluster of rocks, the i 
spring oozes forth, is the perfect transparency 
of the water disturbed. In every other part ! 
one seems to be float.ing in mid-air over dark 
ravines or smooth masses of white and coloured 
rocks. Sometimes their summits cati almost be 
touched ; tlien as we look over the boat’s side, we 
seem to be Imng in air over a chasm forty or 
fifty feet deep, and to the very depths the 
smallest objects can be distinguislied, washed 
clear and clean and beautiful. Aquatic plants, 
and the “ long moss,” with its coral-like root- i 
lets, find fine pine-like sprays strctcliiug hither 1 
and thither, are expanded into graceful masses 1 
of dark green plumes, gently moved by the 1 
action of the boat, waving, yet almost motion- 
less. There is motion enough in tlie current | 
for pure and beautiful life ; a silent though ! 
strong but imperceptible motion, typical of life 1 
itsclf-r-fresb, vigorous, young life. If there be 
Undines and Water ilabies in this beautiful and 
unlearned world of ours, they must surely dwell 
in that “spring of silvery brightness,” amidst 
“ tliose resounding crystal vaults, through which 
heaven, witfi its sun and stars, shines in,” and 
where below “still glitter noble ruins high and I 
stately, and gently washed by loving waters. 
That which dwcDs there is pure and lovely to 
look upon, fairer even than” — the world 
above, ! 

Eortunately the banks of this beautiful spring i 
are firm and rocky, or knotted with the giant i 
roots of the wide-spreading water-oaks and other 
forest trees, up which the trumpet-flower and j 
hemey suckle climb, and upon whose overhanging 1 
lower branches we can step from our skiff, and 
seat ourselves in a natural arbour, from which • | 
there is a view down into a sub-aqueous land- ’ j 
scape of surpassing beauty. 

1 said that fortunately the banks are firm, 'j 
because in Eastern Plori'da, near another lov€^ j | 
piece of water called the Silver Lake, a sink 
occurred where a party was bivouacking, and | i 
they returned from a ramble to discover that all ' 
their victuals and drink had suddenly gone down J ' 
into the bowels of the earth ! j j 
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I Very odd-looking stones and fragments of 
! rock arc scattered over the surface of W estern 
, Florida. In some places they have collected in 
I such numbers that they seem to have been 
brought there. Tliese localities are pointed out 
I as Indian battle-grounds, a vulgar belief prevail- 
! ing that the Indians fought battles there, and 
; used these stones as missiles of war; but 
1 I observed that they had always accumulated 
j where there was a depression in the ground, 

; I and that they lay in great quantities in deep 
I ; hollows. They we# of all sizes, and generally 
, j full of cells and cavities more or less rounded, as 
1 if some softer substance had been washed out or 
,| worn away. Others had a jagged cinder-like 
' I appearance, and others again had only rounded 
! I or nodulcd surfaces. Whether these frag- 
' meiits have gone through fire or water to make 
'! them thus, I cannot pretend to assert, but it 
seems much more probable that they have been 
I left there by the wasliing# away of the looser 
j soil, than that the proud Muskogccs had ac- 
! cumulated them to hurl at the rebellious Serai- 
! nolos, or that the latter would have stood pas- 
j sively in one spot without returning the com- 
pliment. 

One might suppose that Secession must be 
indigenous to Florida, morally as well as 
geologically. The Seminolcs, who secluded from 
the Creeks or Muskogees, and derived their 
name from the fact, are now reduced mainly to 
tlie small remnant who have retired to the ex- 
treme south of the peninsula, and it is a singul.ar 
coincidence, that negroes, then as now, were the 
source of the family quarrels. 

Tlie sharp arrow-heads of chiselled quariz 
that may be picked up in the same localities, arc 
more characteristic implements of Indian war- 
fare, and have, no doubt, done more effective 
service. We have read of their being sent from 
the bow with such power as to pass through the 
body of a buffalo, and one was found pierced 
tlirough a human bone, with wliich it had been 
buried. 


CASH TERMS. 

Monet transactions were, as all the world 
knows, in the Urst instance mati,crs of barter. 
The word for mone}’’, which survives with us in 
its adjective ‘^pecuniary,” was Latin for cattle, 
and we have it in our own tongue when the law 
talks of our gtiods and chattels. Sir John 
Mandeville described as “ precyous catelle” the 
divine ransom of humanity. When he meant 
animals, he called them bestes or bestaylle. If a 
man who used cattle for cash, wanted to buy 
anything with his cattle, he had to find somebody 
who wanted oxen and cows, and who possessed 
also, and was willing to part with, that which lie 
himself happened to want. If a lady now went 
shopping in Regent-street with several droves 
of oxen behind her carriage, instead of gold in 
her purse, she would find some difficully in 
getting a silk dress for a bullock. And it the 
good old system still prevailed, great would be 


tlie confusion among cashiers in the shops. 
Fancy them giving change out of an ox, in 
sheep and pigs, •while Lady Arabella, having 
nothing smaller tlian a fat pig, which she 
pays for a pair of gloves, looks with dismay at 
the five COCKS and eleven tumbler pigeons offered 
her as cliange. What a Noah’s ark of a cash- 
box it would be that contained a day’s ready 
money in a house of bhsiness carried on under 
such difiiculties ! Money all alive must every- 
where have soon gone out of fashion. .There 
must be something tliat could really be put in a 
box and kept; for that, indeed, is what cash 
means. It is caisse, tlie money-cliest, under 
which liead French book-keepers enter the money 
actually paid in. In the islands of the Southern 
Ocean, they take reel feathers as cash ; in Africa, 
cowries, of which a sackful represents but little 
money ; and elsewhere they take gold and silvea: 
valued by tlicir weight, as commodities rare 
enough to have an intrinsic value. A small bit 
of gold would equal in worth as much corn or 
other bulky stufi' needed by men, and gold Avould 
cast into lumps easily carried about and trans- 
ferred, and tlicrcfore very readily received in 
barter. But then there was a difticulfcy. Gold 
and silver varied much in degrees of fmemess. 
Before taking a mere lump of gold in exchange 
the receiver had to weigli it and to test it. And 
so in very remote days it was found that an 
official stamp set on each bit of metal by supreme 
I authority was the best way of giving such im- 
mediate assurance of its weight and purity as 
would enable any one to receive it with con- 
fidence as of a determined value. The stamping 
is expressed in the word coin. Some tell us 
j that Kauna means, in Arabic, to hammer, forge, 
or stamp, and that from the Arabs in Spain 
came the S))anish acunar, to stamp or coin 
money. But tlie source of the word is jirobably 
not more remote than the Latin cuneus, or 
wedge, with wliich the stamping was efiected. 
Everywhere the right coinage has been vested 
in the sovereign, wlio claims also the riglit of 
determining the value at which each of his pieces 
shall Be current. Now-a-days, in a great com- 
mercial country, gold and silver coinage must 
liave an actual value answering to its professed 
value, or the hands of merchants will be tied. 
Formerly, kings who were short of cash made 
money by diluting the coinage, as a dishonest 
publican makes money by diluting and doctoring 
his beer and gin. 

Blackstone held that the Sovereign of Eng- 
land has Ao lawful right to do that. The sove- 
reign settles the weight, alloy, and value of 
coinage by indenture with the Master* of the 
Mint, and may proclaim any foreign money to be 
current in the kingdom. But the royal jiower 
to assign nominal values, is at this day, with 
general consent, exercised in the case of our 
new bronze coinage, in which the pieces are not, 
like the old copper pennies and halfpennies, fair 
pennyworths and halfpennyworths of the metal 
used. In Sir Edward Coke’s time, no copper 
money was known. That — except its use lor a 
short time, as well as gold or silver, in the later 
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British period, thereiga of Cunobeline — was first 
issued among us less than two centuries ago, in 
Charles the Second*s time, to-be current under 
certain limitations. British money of Caesar’s 
time was coined on brass or iron. The Anglo- 
Saxons and the Anglo-Danes coined silver and 
brass, but the Anglo-Normans rejected the brass 
and coined only sUver, till, in the> reign of Henry 
the Third, gold was introduced into the Mint. 
Eor several centuries there were no coins but of 
g[old Qnd silver. Eor a long while tlie lowest 
Sliver coin was a penny, and that in times when 
the penny was equal to about a shilling in the 
money of tlie present day. The poorer English 
were not supplied with the halfpennies and far- 
things needed in their small daily traffic, till the 
reign of Edward the Eirst. After this, silver 
rose in value, and the farthings dwindled in size 
until they went out altogether, in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth. James the First struck far- 
thing tokens of copper and brass, but they were 
W'orth so much less than a farthing, that they 
were little used, and not long current. Tlie first 
real copper money was coined by Charles the 
Second in sixteen ’sixty-five, but that w'as not 
made current ; the true beginning of our cop- 
per#currency, though made in the same reign, 
dates seven years later. TJie same king made 
also an experiment in coining tin, - and the 
poverty of Janies the Second drove him into 
endeavours to coin money out of old gun-metal 
and pewter. That was not w hat we understand 
by sterling money, though what it is that we 
exactly do mean by sterling money antiquaries 
are not very sure. The word csterling, or ster- 
ling, is not found to have been applied to our 
coinage before the fourth year of the reign of 
Henry the Second. If it was then first used, it 
probably was not derived from the Saxon stcore, 
as steering, guiding, or regulation money. A 
very old writer said, that as fiorins were called 
from the Elorentines, our sterling money was 
named from certain eastcrling workmen from 
the north-east of Europe, who were employed 
upon the regulation of the coinage. At mf 
rate, the woi’d csterling, or sterling, was*taken 
all over the Continent as a phrase for English 
money, and the fineness of our silver coinage 
expressed by it has been maintained now for 
six centuries. 

The first gold coins were of pure gold, that is 
to say, twenty-four carats fine. A carat, ac- 
cording to one derivation, was the bean of an 
Abyssinian tree called kuara. This ‘‘carob 
bean” equals in weight four grains«of wheat 
from the midst of the car, another ancient 
standard. Tiie ripe beau varied so little after 
gathering, that it was used as a weight in Africa 
ior^ gold, 'and In India for diamonds. But in 
estimating gold, the word carat is used theo- 
retically. Any piece of gold is said to consist 
of twenty-foul- parts or carats : . which may be 
aU gold, in which case it is gold of iwenty-fom- 
carats ; or which may contain one, two, three, 
fnur, or more twenty-fourth parts of allov, in 
wbich cases it is said to be gold of twenty-three, 
twenty-two, twenty-one, twenty, or fewer carats 


fineness. For example, six parts of alloy in the 
twenty-four, leaves eighteen pp’ts of gold ; that 
is expressed by saying that it is gold of eighteen 
carats. Tlie twenty-four carat gold money 
established by Henry the Third was reduced a 
carat in fineness by Edward the Third. IJenry 
the Eighth coined gold as low as twenty carats, 
and made also twenty-two carat crowns of gold, 
which established a standard of crown gold. 

That is the degree of fineness which has been 
adopted since the reign of Charles the Second 
as tne sole standard of the^old money of Eng- 
land. On many Anglo-Saxon coins, the name of 
the coiner or moneycr answerable to the king 
and country for the produce of his Mint was 
stamped, in addition to that of the sovereign ; 
and in the early Anglo-Norman times, when 
money was sometimes found to be debased, the 
raoncyers were punished. But they had special 
privileges and exemptions from taxation, jury 
service, and distrain^ : with tlie one disability, < 
that they w'ere not fiee to leave tlie kingdom 
without special license. 

When in those old times, besides the para- 
mount Mint in the Tower there were lesser 
mints in different parts of the country, tijc 
maiiitdiiance of uniformity and the sole charge 
of the mystery of the dies was entrusted to an 
officer called the Cuneator. This office, like 
some offices connected with the Boj^al Forests, 
was hereditary, though it did not, like the hert - 
ditary rangerships, continue to our time. When 
tlie subordinate mints were abolished, the ollice 
passed out- of use, and, probably dying out with 
some family, passed also out of existence. 

Though Edvi ard the Tliird was driven by want j 
of money to dilute tlie coinage, he ought to have I 
been asliamed of his want when he Iiad such a j 
mine as Ashmole says he had in llaymond Lully, ' 
who had been brought into England by Cremcr, ! 
Abbot of Westminster, and agreed to make the | 
king rich by his art, on condition of his making | 
war against the Turks. Edward failing in his 
promise, Lully, tradition says, refused to go ! 
on with his work, and w^as put in the Tower. | 
But what money he coinec^was “ made by the ! 
magic of alchemy, and mystically inscribed on 
the reverse with a Latin text round a cross ; 
flenry, wdth lioiicux, reminding those pharisees, 
the wise unbelievers in alchemic gold, when they 
had a piece of it in their hands, that Jesus passed 
out unseen through the midst of them.” John 
le Rous and Master William de Dalby, reputed | 
to be able to make silver by the art of alciiemy, | 
the same King Edward ordered his officers to j 
find and bring to him, safely and honourably j 
if possible, but forcibly if nocdfifl. And in 
the reign of Henry the Fourth it was by statute 
solemnly “ordained and established that none 
from henceforth sliali use to multiply gold or 
silver, nor use the craft of multiplication ; and 
if any the same do, that he incur the pain of 1 
felony in tJiis case.” It was too horrible to 
think that any one should use alchemical biow-- 
ledge in base advantage over his neighbours, and 
w hile they toiled and moiled for earnings hardly 
won, had only to put a pound into the pot and 
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boil it till it thickened into ten pounds. It was is fourthling, originally the fourth part of anv 
especially horrible, because the art of that pot- coin. Thus there is old mention of nobles, half 
boiling was unknown to needy majesty. Had nobles, and farthing nobles. 

it been known at court, the pot would never 

have been off the fire. Who, indeed, would not , 

I'kc to be taught by an alchemist how to make UP AND DOWN THE WOELD. 
such ‘Mint sauce. ““ 

And what of the Mint ? Mynet was the form In travelling we see a hundred things, trifles 
given by our forefathers, the Anglo-Saxons, to often, which— fer less from their intrinsic value 
tlie Latin moneta, whence our money. A Mint or importance than from some circumstance 
they used to call a mynet smithy. And if associated with them, or from their addressing 
money be moneta, what is moneta P Moneta is themselves, we hardly know wJiy, to some.pecu- 
the goddess Juno. It was the name given her bar perception in our mental organisation- 
in consideration of the great number of admo- fix themselves in our memories ; and years after- 
nitions or warnings with which she had favoured wards, it may be, and without any recognised 
the Romans, and) according to Cicero, in par- appropriateness to the time, place, or circum- 
ticular consideration of one warning when, on stances among which we find oui*selves, shine 
occasion of an earthquake in the city, a voice out, as it were, like stars in a dim sky. 
was heard from her temple on the Capitoline, . lu the wakefulness induced by protracted 
crying, “ Sacrifice a sow that is in the family- illness, especially in that stage of it when suf- 
i\ay !** Ill the temple of that Juno Moneta, fering has ceased to be acute, and to it has suc- 
]toinan coin was produced, and thence called cceded the physical languor accompanied by the 
also moneta. That origin of our words money, bright, though wandering and desultory mental I 
find mint was signified bv representations of the activity that often marks the commencemept of ! 
goddess Juno upon Roman medals, with the convalescence, these visions of bygone experi- 
iiammcr, anvil, pincers, and die that were the cnees start out with curious distinctness. 


implements of coming. 


How many times, when sleep has iield aloof 


Our Mitit is bound by law to transform into b-om all wooing, when 1 have heard the Slow 
coin any gold bullion brought to it for that pur-, ^ours strike in apparently endless succession, 
pose if of standard fiueness ; but, practically, it fiave watched the white moonliglit creeping like 
is tlio Bank of England that does nearly all the a transparent stealthy ghost all along the wall of 
business with the Mint in exchange of ingots my chamber, have heard the crowing of tlie first 
of bullion for coin. The word ingot, now ap- awakened cock, have noted 

plied 1,0 the small bar of metal, was originally Tije casement slowly grow a glimmering square 
the name of the mould; thus Chaucer s alche- 
mist — ^liow often, as if to take me away from the 

, , . * . , weary wistful time, has come some recollection 

-—put his ounce of copper m the emsiet, 

And on the lire aswi the he hath it set — „ mi m » u i. -it • i. • ui. 

And afterward in the inf;ot lie it cast. 

ness and reality singularly soothing ! 

The German for it, is cinguss, iii-gusli, from the Now, I go back to old clnldisir days in Ire- 
Gcrinan equivalent to the Dutch ingieten, to land, the first place from which my recollections 
pour in. date. I see the rambling old iiousc, covering, 

Of our separate moneys the terms sovereign with its dependencies, ground enough on which 
and crown speak for themstlves. Eor the to build a liamlet ; erected at different periods, 
guineas, when they were first coined in sixteen in any and every style of arcliitccturo that 
"bixty-two, the gold used was brought from suited the taste or convenience of each succeed- 
Guinea. A shilling puzzles the philologists, ing possessor : with great, seldom-used state 
The word, formerly sciil and scilling, is said by rooms; with smaller rooms indoaens; with long, 
some to be derived from a Hebrew verb mean,- echoing passages, across which a rat would 
ing to weigli ; by others from the Moesogothic often aart in the twilight, scuttling away into 
skula, a debtor, because therewith fines were cellars, vast as catacombs; with a kitchen that 
paid ; others connect it with shield, as hearing would take in many modern six-roomed houses ; 
the shield or arms of the prince who issues it; a fireplace where you might roast an ox; and 
others derive it from the Latin solidus, a coin walls decorated with the fronts and antlers of 
of the time of the Emperors ; others derive it the largest deer shot on the estate for many 
irom the W'd in all Teutonic languages that generations, among wliich, at Christmas, were 
expressed Ir large coin stamped with a deep twisted holly, ivy, and laurel, and on whose 
cross so that it might be broken into smaller tynes were wont to perch and sing familiar 
change ; German scheidemunze, Swedish skilje robins, seeking hospitality from the cold without, 
U^^*sh skille mynt. Scylan meant in our In the sun^iine lay around acres of neglected 
old language to divide. As for penny, it is our garden, wildernesses*of roses, flowering shrubs 
present form of an ancient word, not only m a thousand beautiful varieties, ail olossoms 
Teutonic, hut also Bohemian and Magyar, whicn that could live perennially with scant care and 
signified money in general. Why it had that culture, and despite frequent visitations from 
sense, nobody knows ; but in Magyar, while penz the inhabitants of a rabbit warren, grown so 
means money, pengni means to ring. Earthing over-populous that woods and fields swarmed 
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“witli tlie creatures, whose white scuts might be 
ieeu flitting and disappearing by dozens in every 
gkde and opening of tlie wide beautiful park, 
with its slow river, its forest-like woods, its 
silent grass-grown drives, now and then unex-^ 
pectedly blocked up by a fallen tree, or ob- 
structed by a fox earth or badger hole, of whose 
presence no one but the beasts of the wood, or a i 
stray poacher, perhaps, became aware for months. 
A sad, lonely, lovely place, which so impressed 
my childhood, that even now when I think of it 
there Tetums a sense of the mysterious, half- 
terrified, fascination some of its most solitary 
spots had for me. I remember how, when quite 
a little child, I used to wander to them alone, 
timidly looking and listening, gaining courage 
by degrees to Tie on the grass, and watch 

The freshness of the space of heaven above, 

Edged round with dark tree-tops, through which a 
dove 

Would often beat its wings, and often too 
A little cloud would fleet acros.s the blue. 

And .SO remain entranced till a sound — the 
sudden whirr of a bird’s wings, startled to find 
the solitude of the place invaded, the rush of a 
rabbit tiirough the dead leaves, the beat of 
deef^s hoofs, the creaking of an infirm tree, 
would suddenly fill me with the unreasoning 
panic tliat often seizes a child’s mind without 
any .sufficient cause, where a moment before all 
► was peace and security — would cause me to 
spring to my feet, and fly homeward at the top 
j of ray speed, panting, trembling, yet ashamed to 
1 own ihe cause of my emotion. 

! Later comes a vision of other woods, other 
* fields, other streams, wilder far than those of my 
t first memories ; for between the two roll miles 
I upon miles of Atlantic billows. 

I Far away, into regions hardly trodden by the 
; foot of the European, stretch the woods ; into 
! the far wilderness roll the prairies ; the founlain- 
1 heads of the rivers rise, who shall soy where ? 

I Hf>re is good cause for caution, if not alarm ; 

' often have I come on a tree, with burk newly 

' scratched and torn by the claws of a bear, tufts 

I of whose black liair would be found adhering to 
j some jagged cleft; lynxes and loup-cerviers 
I were not unfrequently seen at short distances 
) from the homesteads ; sometimes, even in the 
j home-fields, the morning found one or two dead 
! sheep, the bodies untouched, the throats only 
, torn, and sucked dry of blood, by some unknown 
ravager, dainty in lus horrible greed, 
j A great silence is in those woods ; no bird 
j sings amon g the branches, which, so dense is the 

' forest, rarely wave with the breath of the wind. 

At times a woodpecker tans hard and strong on 
! a decayed trunk ; now and then a quick squirrel, 

I with chirp and bound sp^rings by; or, if water be 
I near, a slow tortoise crawls tlirouglitherustUng 
, leaves ; or a spruce partridgb, a bird as large, and 
nearly as handsome as a pheasant, with a tuft 
, of black feathers, burnished with metallic 
j greens and blues at either side of its neck, 
depressed or elevated at pleasure, struts among 
the moss, hardly* condescending to take wing. 


till you are so close that a well-aimed stick 
or stone can knock him over. Sweetly on 
the ear, as you wander 'in the summer-tide, 
breaks a singing ripple, and following the sound 
you come on a deal* little amber-brown brook, 
trickling over mossy stones, golden sands and 
smooth pebbles, warm to the touch where a 
sunbeam falls on them through arching boughs. 
Glittering trout flit to and fro, or hang in mid- 
current, poised on slowly-waving golden fins ; 
minnows dash about the shallows, awkward 
cray-fish crawl among the stones, meteor-like 
dragon-flies flash across the gleam and gloom. 

“ The Falls” — ^they bad no othor name — were 
a favourite summer pilgrimage with me and 
mine. Although the actual distance was not 
gre4at, the intricacies of the route, through 
dense trackless forest, thick with unyielding 
underbrush, and necessitating several iordings 
of the winding stream into which wc plunged 
I unhesitatingly, made the excursion a somewhat * 
j formidable undertaking. But how well worth 
* /he trouble 1 Suddenly the woods opened ; 
before us, lay a deep basin, bordered with glisten- 
ing sand ; on either side, black rocks, softened 
with patches of vivid moss, bright lichens, trail- 
ing creepers, rose sheer from the water, crowned 1 
with straight pines, and in front, • 

Like a downward smoke, 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawm did go, 

as the cascade softly glided from its shelf of 1 
rock ; no thunderous torrent, but a languid sheet | 
of glistening gauzy silver, so little disturbing the | 
basin below, that the ripples ceased to throu on 
the Mirface cre the water kissed the shore. j 

Full of trout— so uiisoi>hibticatcd that a lino, j 
a float, and a worm at the end of a hazel or 
alder rod, captured them by dozens — I have 
known them take a wild strawberry — was this 
basin; and as wc never visited the Falls wilh- 
out such simple fishing-tackle, the rod being 
supplied on the spot, the chief ingredient of our 
sylvan feast was easily procured. The fire was j 
quickly lighted, •the baskets v.^ere ojiened, the 
potato-pot was hung over the blaze, the frying- 
pan was prepared, and the hapless trout trans- 
ferred in a tew minutes from the ripiiling pool 
to the hissing lard. To spare the teelings of j 
sensitive readers, I should premise that as soon 1 ! 
as the fish were taken from the water tliey were ! 
killed by ])utiiug a linger into the mouth and ! 
bending the head upward; this, breaking the ) 
vertebral column, causes instant death. I 

Bright were the prairies, intersected with i 
singing rills, for that part of British Noidh ; 
America is land of streams,” (Mtcd, us arc ^ 
also the woods, especially in sprin^^with lovely ' 
wild fiow'ers — the pink exquisitely scented . i 
almond bell; violets, blue and white; twin- 
berry, with polished leaf, blossoms like jasmine j 
stars, always growing in pairs, and succeeded i 
by the scarlet fruit, wliose double growth gives I 
it its name; dog-tooth violets; moccasin fiowers ; | 

stately tiger-lilies; snowy crocus-like blood- | 
loot, whose bulb, when broken, emits thick | 
crimson drops, said to be valuable in medicine ; 
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luxuriant creepers; a hundred other sweet 
and lovely flowers of unloaowii name. Harm- 
less little snakes rustled through the “lush 
grasses,” bright green frogs chirped musically 
by the streams, cicalas sounded their “clip 
clip” like fairy seamsters cutting out their 
siimrtier garments; field-mice, large, and sleek, 
and beautifully marked, scudded almost from 
l)eneath your foot ; little brown birds made 
their nests in the tufts of grass ; and clusters 
of seal let strawberries stood up like bunches 
of rubies among their spreading leaves. And 
then, perhaps, when the summer has nigh 
spent itself, and i/he earth is dry, and the woods 
quiver in the liot air, and nature is silent in 
the heat, a spark from a homestead, or from the 
pipe of a labourer, or the ignition that may 
arise from the accidental friction of dry inflam- 
mable matter, sends forth the destroyer, and 
miles upon miles of forest and field become 
roaring masses of flamo, then traots of black 
desolation, without a leaf or blade of green- 
ness. The prairie soon recovers its verdure 

1 — is, indeed, bcne(itcd and fertilised by tJie 

; fiery baptism it lias undergone — but the 

1 forest ’ long years fail to restore it, and not any 

1 scenery that 1 liave ever n if-nessed — and 1 have 
travelled through an Irish turf-bog and desert 

1 sands — can m any w'ay compete in dreariness 

1 wdth oim of tliesG devasi at eel tracts. Erom the 

1 black cindery earth, stand up, as far as' the eye 
! can reach, endless coluiims of black cindery 
giiosts of trees ; no bird can find shelter for its 
nest, no beast can find food or biding, no flower 
can bloom, no leaf can flutter. Tlic silence of 
death, tlie daikiiess of desolation, brood over 
all ; the sun cannot cheer it, the summer rain 
cannot freshen il, till the healer. Time, shall 
j Ileconcile the place with green. 

1 And tlioiigli lie cannot bid the dead bones of the 

1 primeval forest, live, ho calls u]) from the rc- 
1 viviiig earth grasses, little jiluiits, mosses that 
need small nourishment-, to prepare the way for 

1 tender saplings, destined to comfort the place 

1 once more wnth life and verdure. 

1 jS^ot far from our woodland home was a log- 

1 hut of the, roughest build and materials, called 

, Agnew's Camp. Its builder and sole inhabitaiit 
w^as a man wiiose mode of life and history formed 
j a subject of mysterious comment and conjecture 
j among all the scattered Jiomesteads of the set- 

1 tlemeiit. It w'as generally supposed, 1 know 

not on wliat grounds, that Agnew w!!s the son 
of a gentlonuiii, who, for some unknown inisdc- 
mcaiior, had fled, or been expelled from, Lome 
and friends. A good deal of romantic interest 
was excited about the silent solitary man, who 
lived utterly apart from all human companion- 
ship and sympathy. Pmt, unfortunat-eiy for the 
roimmce, Agnew turned out to be only a vulgar 
Ihief. A geiitleinaii farmer living some five or 
SIX miles from Agnew’s Camp, one morning 
missed from tlie field, a horse and a sheep ; cre 
long 1 lie horse returned alone. It was noticed tliat 
he liad but tlirce shoes, hence a clue as to the 
direction of his nocturnal expedition. The path 

was tracked by means of the unshod hoof, to the 
log-hut, aiid there was discovered the carcase of 
the sheep, wliich Agnew had borrowed the liorse 
to carry. He was arrested and imprisoned; 
whatever became of him on his release, he never 
returned to his camp, which soon fell to decay. 

Often in the winter, came round parties of 
Indian hunters, with, wild fowl, skins, and 
ca4boo meat. • They were in general a harmless 
race, very grateful to those who treated them 
kindly, but with “wild justice,” iniolacable in 
having vengeance for injury. But mready fire- 
water had commenced its destructive agency, 
and it was no uncommon sight to see m tlie 
streets of the town the once lithe grave dignified 
hunter, or the elderly squaw — I never saw a 
young Indian woman intoxicated^ — stupified and 
brutalised by the influence of the raw rank new 
rum sold at all the public-houses at a trifling 
cost. 

To-night the wind howls, and there is a sound 
among the trees as of waves breaking on a far- 
off bcacli, and the sound carries me" to a spot 
on the Norman coast, where, in a valley nc.stiing 
amid the bare falaises, I have lain 0 ’ nights in 
a cottage room and heard the wind and tlie sea 
making moan iogetlicr. Such an out of the 
world corner it was, with a little population of 
which all the men were fishermen, and all the 
women lace-makers, and where both men and 
women, not to say children, spoke a barely in- 
telligible, often a wholly »;dntclligible, patois, 
in a loud high waih’ng tone, the voices of the 
first being generally sinalf and thin, and tliose 
of the second hoarse and deep. At mid-day, or in 
the afternoon, came iu the fishiiig-boats, and there 
was a crowding to f he beach, while the fishermen 
. in seven-league boots— whicli, if they fall into 
the water, fill and surely drown them — waded 
to and fro with creels of living, leaping, gasping 
; fish ; plies and grosyeux, and soles ami lobsters, 
and ugly sea cels, and uglier skate, and queer pink 
and white soft-looking (isli, and hopjiing shrimps, 
“sea fleas,” as the Arabs aptly call them. 

And then buyers and sellers would cliafier and 
chatter, and beat down and cry up, and gesticu- 
late and wail and scream over the fiouiidcriiig 
ware, until the sale was completed and the cargo 
carried away in baskets, to be disposed of at 
Bayeux, Caen, and other neighbouring towns 
and villages. 

A small adventure happened to me at this 
place. T rom the bedroom 1 occupied, a flight | 
of stone stairs led down on the outside of tlic j 

house into the little garden where, within the | 

enclosure of a low dry stone wall, a few haidy j 
vegetables and flowers braved the sea-breezes ; j ^ 
quitting the garden, you came on the stccji l' 
narrow pathway tliat led, through a breach in | 
the cliffs, to the sea. One night, while dawd- , 
ling to bed, as is my wont, my attention was 
called to a sliglft noise at the door which 
opened on this staircase : a sound as thougli 
something touched the lock. I paid little heed 
to ii, until it was repeated ; tiieii I listened, but 
as 1 had turned tlic key, I felt little uneasiness, 
and as there was no U'epelition of the sound. 
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^hich had, Jodeed, been so slight as to be hardly 
worth notice, 1 — testing it by the coiftideration 
that had I heard it by day, I should ^ve paid 
no attention to it — dismissed the subject from 
my mind, and went to bed and to undisturbed 
slumbers. Next morning, according to custom, 
I opened the door, which gave fuu upon the 
sea. My eye was caught by a darkish stain on 
the stone stair. 1 looked doWn the fligllt ; 
another and another, all the way to the bottom ; 
the unmistakable print of a bare wet foot. Whose, 
or why there, I never found out. 

** Saint Nogatte,” as its inhabitants call the 
Breton village of St. Enogat, is a place to be 
visited by those who want the bluest sea, the 
, most silvery sands, the loveliest lonely bays, the 
I simplest life, the most kindly people, and un- 
limited green figs at a nominal price : figs large 
I and luscious and melting, peeling at a touch,* 
lucked from vast trees, in whose spreading 
oughs you may climb and nestle and hide, with 
j the ripe fruits clustering within reach all round, 
i and the great leaves shutting out the noonday 
sun. . Such breezy downs as the place has, and 
thatched cottages deep in vines and fig-trees 
and half-wild flowers ! Such a beach, without 
a stone; such water, so clear that the sunny 
ripples are reflected on the sunny bottom, and 
the ‘particles of sand you stir, glitter like 
atoms of silver through the wave they never 
' stain. Such moonlights, and oh such sunrises ! 

! Coming in in glory of crimson and gold through j 

your window, with mingled odours from the 
dimpled sea, and the thymey downs, and the 
! dewy gardens ! 

j Ajid tlien the kindly good simple folk, with 
I the native courtesy that springs from such 
} kindliness; their hospitality, their cheeriness, 

I so different from the cola hard mistrustful- 
ness of the Normandy peasant; their legends 
I f nil of poetry. Arthur figures in them, and Gui- 
! nevere, and liauncelot. Merlin, and Viviane ; the 
forest of Broceliaunde, now called Br(jscilien, 
where the ** wily maid” found Merlin ; and the 
Grd de M6cn, where she imprisoned the simple 
sage; are not far from here. The Island of 
Avalon, where Arthur sleeps his long sleep, is 
off the coast. 

I wonder why there comes across me now, the 
recollection of a room I spent a night in, at Lille. 
Hundreds must have occupied it, for it is a 
room in the railway hotel, close to the station. 
If I ever saw a room, or indeed a house, that 
told its own tale of fallen greatness, it was that 
room, and that house. The great salons on 
the rez de chaussee are tawdrfly decorated as 
salles de restaurant, but (heir noble proportions 
remain ; the wide stone staircase is "dirty, and 


along the corridors the doors are numbered, as 
hotel-room doors are wont to be, and some of 
the bedrooms have been vulgarised by flaring 
modern papers. But my room was hardly altered 
since the day when Madame la Marquise, reclin- 
ing among lace and cambric on her mceved bed, 
received her morning visitors, and sipped’ her 
chocolate from the dejeuner service of rose du 
Barri. Large it w as, and lofty ; the walls com- 
pletely lined with wainscots carved in wreaths 
and medallions ; the frame of the vast chimney- 
glass, and the tall mantelpiece, matching the rest, 
and forming parts of the fixed decorations of tlie 
room; and round the arched windows, with their 
deep recesses, and seats, and round the broader 
arcD of the alcove again came the rich and grace- 
ful carvings. But perhaps the most curious thing 
in the room, and that most suggestive of the 
wealth and fancy of the former owners or occu- 
pants, was a pair of splendid Chinese doors, one 
at either end of the alcove ; false doors probably, 
or enclosing closets. They were of black Japan, 
with human figures, birds,’ fruits, and flowers, in 
relief, and coloured like fine enamels, and with 
large gilt ornaments with rings, by way of 
handles, in the middle of each. Most Erench 
people, especially of the ancien regime, have a 
' passion for “ Chinoiseries,” and doubtless these 
specimens, purchased at a time when communi- 
cation with the Flowery Land was on a very 
different* footing, represented a sum of money 
startling in amount. 

And now Madame la Marquise sleeps else- 
where, more sound than she did in the carved 
alcove ; and her sacred chamber is an mu-room, 
where any one can lie that has a few francs to 
pay for his night’s lodging ; and lier salons are 
filled with little tables, on which Imugry 
travellers cat hasty meals at so much per dish, 
and, if they think of it, say, so passes away the 
glory of the earth, and hasten to catch the 
train. 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


Part tub First. 

CHAPTER IX. IN HOSPITAL. 

The cluiritable gentleman witli the clean crisp 
whiskers, who had lent his phaeton for the in- 
sensible Ferraor, was a Major Carter, who, with 
his son, had newly come to Eastport. At the 
foot of his letters he wrote, “ Yours sincerely, 
Henry Deane Carter;” his son signed himself 
“ Somerset Carter,” having received that name 
in compliment to a Lord Alfred Somerset, “the 
man who first took me by the hand,” said his 
father very often and very gratefully; and father 
and sou, and Mrs. Carter, had taken the first floor 
of one of the villas on one of the terraces, and 
wcic conic to live economically at Eastport. j 

Not that this was made profession of, or was j 
even hinted at, by the small public of the place, i 
There ivas a sort of little prado down near I 
the pier, where a band sometimes played, and 
where the men and women came and saun- 
tered ; and here the crisp major, so clean and 
dry and wir}”, so brushed, so specklcss, so yellow 
m his gloves, and witii little boots almost reflect- 
ing the company like small speculums, first 
entered, as it were from the wings, upon the 
Eastport stage, and attracted the whole audience 
in pit and boxes. 

tie knew a few people already, and, leaning on 
the arm of the thoughtful boyish son, had put the 
canary glove into several hands. He had a plea- 
sant gay face, like a little open pleasure-ground 
(fenced on each side by a little light shrubbciy of 
crisp whisker). He was the most “youngish” 
mail for his years, and had always a smile of 
eternal welcome upon his face : which smiles 
were not, however, without something mechanical 
about them, suggesting the idea that his face 
was fitted up with snowy-white jalousies, like a 
foreign villa, which he threw open all together 
when accosting a friend. 

In a few days, by some mysterious process, he 
knew most people-most people, at least, that 
ought to be known. The people that ought 
to be known knew that he was a desirable addi- 
tion to society. They told each other often 
about Lord Alfred Somerset, and used this noble- 
man as a tonic* The mention of that name, re- 
ceived with a sort of reverence, was found to be 


about as invigorating as Jesuit’s bark to the 
languid system of the place. lie was delight- 
fully well bred, needed no social valet-dc-placc 
to take him round drawing-rooms, but subsided 
without violence or exertion into general acquain- 
tance. There are iicoplc who are thns never 
strangers in a strange country, and float into 
company and friends. 

In that little corner the accident was a tre- 
mendous source of excitement, it lent a prestige 
to the race. There was some noise and confusion 
on the course, in which jMr. Madden’s frantic 
cries were to be distinguished ; and from that hot 
mid brick coloured racing stratum, which greased 
its hair, and swathed its neck in a yellow cloth, 
confining it with a glass pin, came loud charges 
of foul play— charges marked into bars, as it 
were, by loud execration. The stewards, indeed, 
held a sort of investigation on Mr. Madden’s 
indignant requisition. And there were many wit- 
nesses for Hanbury, but the best witnesses of all 
were bis own honest temper and open soul — 
familiar to all the riding men. His profound 
grief was a spectacle, and excited sympathy. 

Fermor was taken in slow and dismal procession 
to the house in Raglan-terrace. Some one had 
run on to give notice. The parlour w’rs hastily 
got ready. Mrs. Manuel, surprised and aghast 
at what was intended, made a sort of protest, 
but was frantically overborne by Ilanbury. A 
crowd followed and hung about the place, telling 
the story with relish to inquisitive passers-by. 
Insensible still, Fennor was carried in, and Major 
Carter, who had the command of the whole party, 
and who gave orders with a skill and judgment 
and readiness of resource that evoked respect 
from all, was, almost as of course, admitted into 
the house as a sort of friend whom they had long 
known. So, too, was the doctor and that young 
white-haired ensign also in sad distress about 
the friend he so reverenced. 

Hanbury came in as they stood waiting in the 
drawing-room. “It is dreadful, isn’t it?” he 
said. “I coiddn’t help it, I couldtCtV* lie 
glanced nervously, at Violet, who was looking 
steadily away. " But the doctor says he thinks— 
he is sure, that is— it will be a very trifling ac- 
cident. It was, ticked, half his own fault,” he 
added, piteously, as if asking for comfort. 

“Yes, yes,” said the elder girl, “I am sure it 
was. It was unavoidable.” ' 
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Her sister, with eyes resolutely turned away, 
had been h^ panting all this wliile, and now 
turned round suddenly, her cheeks colouring fast ^ 

" 0, don^t say tha^—you must not say that,” 
she said, hurriedly. **His fault P no. I saw it 
all I had the glass. No, you shouldn’t say it, 
you can’t say it, you know you can’t !” 

“0, Violet! Violet!” said her siste^ re- 
proachfully. 

As for John Hanbury, he stood gasping at 
her— all/* 6bahi,” as the Prench say. 

** I saw it all,” continued the girl, with the 
same excitement. “ I shoul dn’t have said a word 
if he had not tried to put it on — on— that poor 
creature— who is lying below, and who can’t 
speak or deny anything.” 

Hanbury gave a groan. ** I never said so— 
indeed 1 never meant to say so— only I admit it 
looked so ugly and so wicked in me— especially 
after the way we left the carriage before the 
race.” 

The elder sister said, warmly, *‘No one thinks 
of such an idea, and as for Violet, I know she 
doesn’t. We are all flurried.” 

Violet cast down her eyes; she was a little 
ashamed of her sudden outbreak. 

The doctor was now seriously at work on the 
luckless Permor. An express had been sent for 
a greater doctor, who might arrive by evening. 
The two girls fluttered about, half way up, half 
way down stairs, uneasy and excited, tlic second 
strangely so. Every one that passed up to fetch 
I some aid or appliance, she seemed to search 
with a look of anxious questioning. Major 
Carter was invaluable. He gave confidence. 
(Hanbury was of no more pincticai use than a 
child— was oven in the way.) He was in the 
drawing-rooms, in the parlour, always pouring ! 
out liquid sentences in a low and steady voice ; 
just as he would presently be pouring out 
** drops” from a mediciuc-bottle. He had known 
something of the ** young man below.” Lady 
Laura Permor— who had been, you know, Lady 
Laura Stonohewer— he had met the whole family 
at Nice or Plorence, or Aix-la-Chapelle— charm- 
ing people. ** No danger, I can assure you. I 
make it as a particular request you will not be 
uneasy. I know something of the man below — 
very safe and steady— attended an old fiiend of 
mine. Sir James Maegregor: but when Cade 
comes do^, in his hands he is quite safe. There 
is no man in whom I feel such confidence, in any 
crisis of the kind. In any part of the world, I 
would telegraph for Cade.” i 

I *In about three hours, Cado arrived, a thin 
j swarthy man, in a very high-collared frock-coat. 
He did not lose a second. Ho was in a hurry to 
see what business there was for him to do, but, 
hapitily, by some fierce engines of the local 
doctor's, a little life and feeling had been brought j 
into that poor beaten, battered skull. I 

Mr. Cade turned back wet cloths, unswathed j 
the head as if he were unrolling a mummy, 
pressed it flrmly here and there, tapped it, 
looked at it reflectively with his own head a 


little to one side, as if he were admiring phreno- 
lo^cdl bearings. When he had done, he conferred 
with his professional brother, seemed to agree 
with him, and then, as of course, picked out 
Major Carter. It w-as thus, by a sort of fixed 
and eter^ law, that Major Carter was to affect 
any one into whose presence he came. Mr. Cade 
spoke, th^ looked nervously at his watch. 

The ladies were waiting anxiously for the ver- 
dict of the medical jury. Por one with whom 
they had so trifling an acquaintance there was 
no pretence of deep feeling or positive anguish. 
StiU it was one of those “dreadful things” 
which, happening under our own eyes, with all 
the dramatic effects and properties of an acci- 
dent, excite an almost artificial sympathy. 

To them glided in the foreman, Major Cartel', 
with the issue paper in his hand. It was a 
prescription. 

“Weil!” they said; together. 

“ Hush, hush, my dear madam,” he said ; ** we I 
must get this off’ first. There, now, Cade says I 
he will do. No danger at present. Ikuew Cade 
was the man.” 

His listeners were so thankful, that they did 
not perceive this little encomium on Mr. Cade 
was scjircely just; for, unless he ])Osscsscd Ihc 
Eoyal Charm of healing by Touch, as yet his 
scivices had not gone beyond mere examination, i 

**And 1 think, my dear madam,” continued 
Major Carier, ** that by noon to-morrow wc 
sliallbe able to get him away down to some quiet 
place.” (He, loo, had a sort of medical manner, 
solid and reassuring.) “ I can quite feci how un- 
pleasant it must be for you all, having this busi- 
ness going on here. But you know— common 
charity, my dear madam— common charity.” 

It was a relief to Mrs. Manuel to hear both 
liieces of news. She had hardly recovered the 
shook of their having a male, possibly a dying, 
invalid— cast down among them. 

Mr. Cade was gone, having taken bis coiifi- ! 
dential pecuniary farewell of John Hanbury. ! 
Por these offices, to say the truth, he had looked 
towards Major CJarter, as being the more 
nent of the persons he had been in relation with, 
and had seen him retho with uneasiness. But 
John Hanbury performed the duty with even 
siflendour. 

CHAPTEE X. A NIGHT SCENE, 

This common clanger and common excitement 
is a link of sympathy. By the close of this day they 
knew the white-haired boy-ensign, ‘*LittleBj'ct/,” 
perfectly. He showed a natural feeling that 
quite gained upon them, and though serving 
his poor friend had unconsciously brought about 
an introduction, tliis idea scarcely visited him. 
Major Carter was gone ; hut after dinner it was 
agreed between John Hanbury and Young Brett, 
both eager to do the whole duty, that each should 
relieve the other in watching, Hanbury taking 
one half of the night, Young Brett the other. 
Young Manuel, who, after the first sensation and 
earlier sympathy, had began to look dibtrustfully 
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on the whole affair, now that it had gone forth 
there was to be an early removal, affected a show 
of interest and even zeal. 

The two gii*ls sat in the drawing-room till 
late, trying to carry out a pretence of being busy 
with their ordinary labours. But so great a 
domestic cyclone does not soon go down. The 
whirl confuses. With an agitation so recent, 
there is a sort of fascination, drawing all 
talk back to the one topic. They went over it 
again and again, with an ingenious variety. 
When recollection slackened, tlicre was specu- 
lation for the future. But in all this the second 
girl took little part. Presently she went away, 
and repaired to her own room ; for it was now 
all but midnight, and full time .to think of bed. 

She heard them all go up, and stood a long 
time at the window looking out, with her hair 
down upon her shoulders. Below her, she could 
sec a square patch of light upon the ground, 
which was from the window of the room where 
Pennoj* was lying with a dull num})cd brain, sore 
I and half-stnpified. It was as if his liead had been 
I changed into a lump of rougli stone. Slie could 
I see t lie lights of the town twinkling far away down 
the hill, and these lights were in greater glory 
thiui on a common night ; for there were revellers 
busy singing the Race, or drowming the sense 
of a sudden and fatal poverty. A few black 
ligures would pass by trolling, and, with a 
halting gait, become bathed in the light from the 
j parlour window. Then she sat down, looked 

j long at the ground, and putting licr hands on 

I her forehead, over wdiich fell her heavy hair, 

1 drew a long deep sigh of oppression, and shud- 

I dered. She was thinking of the day and its 

I events, whicli seemed like a nightmare ; and the 

I shudder w'as for that Iiorrid erasli of men and 

horses and stone w'all all mixed, which, though 
slic liad not seen, some one had described too 
graphically. Then she heard steps on the gravel, 
rose again softly, looked out cautiously, and 
saw young Brett lounging slowly to the gate. 
He looked up and down the road, for he was 
getting fatigued with his watching, and was 
wishing to be relieved. Then he lit a cigar. 

Still in a flutter of anxiety, she stole out 
upon the ^ stairs and listened. She was in- 
dignant with this “ selfish boy” for leaving his 
post at so critical a season. Uncertain and 
anxious, she crept down softly, and stood in the 
little hall close to the parlour. The liall door 
was open, and she could sec that the “ scllish 
boy” had walked away. At that moment she 
heard a sound of tossing and a deep groan, with 
a sort of half cry. She did not hesitate a second ; 
she had a good deal of Spanish leaven in her, 
and entered the room softly. 

Poor ghastly Permor, heavy, haggard, and re- 
vealed under the light of a wmuing candle, was 
writhing and twisting before her, with his aim 
I drawn across his forehead. He was on the de- 
batable ground between consciousness and dull 
lethargy. As he turned and writhed, he kept up 
a low groaning like an Irish keen. She did not 


stop like an English girl, but full of grief and sym- 
pathy, went up to the bedside, spoke to him, and 
asked what she could do to soothe him. 

His eyes settled on her with a dull stare, but she 
thought he did not know her, for he commenced 
his keen again. There was some cooling drink 
on the table close by, and she suddenly took it np 
and held it to his lipS. It seemed to do liim good, 
and he took it gratefuUy— then began tossing his 
arms again, and groaning as if in deep suffering. 
Quite helpless, she sank on her knees Reside the 
bed, and covered up her face. He will die— she 
was thinlcing. So brave, so gallant ; above all, so 
c^m, and so all but victorious, as he had shown 
himself on that day. All but victorious : except 
for that dark and suspicious coUisiou, and that 
strange meaning look, with which, just before the 
race, Hanbury had followed him. It was dread- 
ful ; and the half Spanish girl began to heave, 
and flutter, and grow agitated. “O, he will 
die ! he will die !” she said aloud. ** And what 
shall I do ?” 

Two figures were standing in the dooiVay, look- 
ing on with astonishment— one at least with ad- 
miration J for Violet*s face seemed to glow softly 
through her hair, like a sunset seen through 
leaves. 

“By Jove !” said one, under his breath. Han- 
bury, the other, gave a half groan ; tlien suddenly 
caught his companioif s arm, and led him softly 
out to the hall door again. 

“ What’s this for?” .said Young Brett. “I say, 
what are you at ?” 

“ Rush 1 ” said Hanbury; “ not a word.” 

She liad hearil their steps, as ho had in- 
tended she should, and rose up softly, half scared 
at the peril of discovery, glided out as softly, and 
fluttered up-stairs. Prom the top she looked 
down to the liall door, where Hanbury was busy 
pointing out a star to his friend. “ What an 
escape!” she thought. John Hanbury was not 
thinking of that star. 

He did not speak for some moments ; tlien, 
roused by the groans of his friend, both went 
in, gave what was ordered, which presently 
soothed the patient into a profound sleep. 

Early the next morning lie awoke bett or. He 
had got back to sense and intcilect-, and almost 
his lirst words to Young Brett were (spoken 
weardy); “I had such strange dreams last night, 
or nightmares, which? Tell me. Come, was 
there any one hero last night— any girl— or 
nurse — a beautiful creature ?” 

Young Brett, who bad all the openness of a 
boy, and a boy*s dcligfit at a quest ion to which he 
could give a full and satisfactoiy answer and thus 
gather importance, .said eagerly and ardently, 

“ O yes, dear ycs.^ Such a stu-prise ! WJien we 
came in last nigh^ about midnight there was the 
younger one — 

Permor motioned languidly upwards. 

“Exactly. One of the girls kneeling tlicre, in 
such a state— crying, 1 think. But, by Jove! I 
was not to talk to yon. There, lie down.” 

The old complacent languor came on Permor's 
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white lips, and the affected smile, as who should 
say, “Even in this min and decay comes the 
old story ! Go on,” he said, languidly. 

He would have liked the particulars, just as 
he would be presently feeling a convalescent’s 
^ appetite for a little chicken. But Young Brett, 
a little frightened at what he had done, would 
tell no more. 

CHAPTEE XI. A SPLENDID DEPAETTJBE. 

When' the happy change was known, there 
was great joy. Hanbury was silent and grateful. 
A weight was off his miud. The doctor came 
early, and lifted it off finally, by announcing that 
he could not have wished him to be doing one 
particle better — which seemed a gradging sort of 
limitation to favourable wishes. But there was 
another trouble come into Hanbury’ s breast 
instead of the capital anxiety. 

Still it was found that “ we could scarcely/ mo\c: 
him to-day, my dear madam—scarcely !” The 
generic doctor was playing the piano softly and 
nimbly on his lips with his fingers. “1 don’t 
know but that it would be risky, too risky ; we 
might lose all we have gained. N—o — o,” he con- 
tinued, as if the minutes of a council held inside 
him somewhere had just been brought to him, 
and he had to give his casting voice, “ I don’t 
think it would do. I would not recommend it.” 

Mrs. Manuel had all a housewife’s terror of a 
residence of many weeks, perhaps} but, relieved 
from that apprehension, she rather liked the 
excitement. A couple of days more, and Fermor 
began t o mend. Another day, and he was to he 
moved away to fresh, airy rooms, upon a hill, 
taken specially by Major Carter, who had proved 
himself through all the crisis one of the most 
collected, efficient men of business that could be 
conceived— so practical, so delicate, so friendly, 
and, above all, making his good offices more felt 
than the doer of them. The Manuel family 
actually came to look on him as an old friend. 
Hanbury, as the danger receded into the distance, 
passed from deep gloom, and even despair, into 
spasmodic delight and thankfulness: but from 
this stage again sunk gradually back into un- 
easy gloom and distrust. He came and went rest- 
lessly, He looked from face to face doubtfully. 
Since that night when Violet had been surprised 
at Fermor’s bedside, she had recovered some of 
her old manner towards liiiii; but this might 
have been to deprecate misconstruction, or even 
displeasure, and to secure silence. The sense of 
common danger had made such little miscon- 
struction appear almost trifling. But now it 
began to be magnified— to Hanbury, at least- 
every horn*. 

It came to noon of the dav of the removal, 
and a carriage, hired again oy Major Carter, 
waited at the door. The invalid — the dull, 
braised, confused Fermor— had been gradually 
fading out, like a dissolving view, and, in his 
place, were coming back the harder lines of ihe 
older sleepy-eyed officer who had dawdled into 
the saddle in the mauve jacket not many days 


before. In a fortnight he would be weU, or 
convalescent, and lounging about in an invalid’s 
demi-toilette. Now he looked pale and deli- 
cate— almost interesting, as it appeared to the 
maid-servants. (“Lovely,” one thought him.) 

As he was lifting himself from his sofa, Hanbury 
came in, with distress and doubt again seen on 
his forehead. 

“ 0,” said he, “ so you are going, and I do hope 
you will get quite well. And I am sure 1 never 
shall forgive mjself, and I know you will 
believe me when I say, solemnly and sincerely, 
and from my soul, that 1 never intended it— 
never! never!” 

Fermor smiled his old smile for the first time 
since the accident. It had not been damaged. 

“ 0, of course,” he said ; “ who supposes it ? 
Such an idea ! It never occurred to me.” i 

“O, I am so glad,” said Hanbury, fervently, | 
“I knew you would stand to me. And now, | 
would you mind — but this is flurrying you, and I 
we weren’t to agitate you ” : 

Weren’t you ?” said Fermor, coldly. “We | 
should have thought of that a little earlier, i 
Doesn’t that strike you ? But we may as u cll j 
now finish, please, as you have got so far.” 

“ I didn’t mean— I did not, indeed. But O, | 
would you mind just saying it over again to i 
the/)) ? ” 

“ Saying what, and to whom ? Pray speak out. i 
I really don’t follow you.” 

“ Why, you see,” said the other, in fervent 
confidence, “ it is most unfortunate— but she, the 
second one, has taken up some notion that it 
was done on purpose, and I must say it looked 
ugly ; but, upon my soul, as I stand here, and if I ! 
were to go to my grave to-morrow ” 

“Really you are fatiguing yourself,” said 
Fermor, wearily, “ and fatiguing me. I have told ' 
you what I thought already.” , 

“Ah, true! yes!” said the other, a little 
vaguely, “ so you did. But I w^ant you, as you | 
are going away, and may not see them again for 
long 

Fermor smiled dubiously. > | 

“You would do me such a service by telling l 
them so.” , ! 

“What,” said Fermor, “that I am going 
away ?” 

“ No, but about the race. The fact is, we are 
gone much further than you suppose. It is vir- 
tually settled, or understood, and but for this 

unfortunate idea Indeed, if I could be capable 

of such an act, she is not to be blamed; so it is 
natural, you see.” 

“I see,” said Fermor, “I see; it would quite 
account for it. Very well. W ould you help me 
down, please, for I am as weak as a child.” 

He really was, and moved very slowly, step 
by step, on strong John Hanbury’s arm. He 
reached the hall quite spent, and sank down 
upon a sofa. Wine had to be fetched hastily for 
him ; in fact he had nearly fainted. The women 
were all full of sympathy. The maid who thought ; 
him “lovely” was looking on privately. i 
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Nothing could bo more effective than that pale 
face, so refined, so delicate in tone. His voice, 
too, was soft and gentle. It was an opening 
for a graceful retirement, and he knew how to 
make profit of it. There was a touch of pathos 
in the way he returned thanks for their kindness 
to him. He should not easily forget. He was not 
strong enough now to say all he was inclined 
to say, but he hoped they would understand him. 
At the same time, would they forgive if he were 
to say they were a little bit responsible them- 
selves for the inflioi.ion of his presence, for if they 
recollected. Miss Manuel had all but challenged 
ium to ride the race. Had she not, now ? 

A little flush came upon the sccond girl’s face, 
and her eyes stole over to the sister’s with a glance 
of reproach. The idea had, indeed, occurred be- 
fore now to Miss Manuel with some remorse. 

“ 1 did not do so badly after all, you see,” he 
said, smiling ; “ and only for that stupid animal 
which our friend rode, should have done better.” 

Yiolet here was compressing her lips and 
beating her foot on the floor. 

“ By the way,” he continued, “I had just time 
at the moment to sec how he turned and lurched 
over on me. I saw you trying to keep him straight, 
Ilaubury, but the strongest anus in England 
couldn’t have kept that brute from having his 
way. Eorgive me,” he added, gaily, “ but you 
know I never was frantic about him.” 

Ilanbury looked round triumphant, and there 
was more exuberant gratitude flooding his cheeks, 
as from a burst sluice, than even triumph. Tiie 
second girl turned away her eyes, then walked 
over to the window to look at the sea. 

Major Carter now came bustling in, crisp and 
crackling. It was time to go. Would Captain 
Fermor take his arm ? There. lie had been up 
at Brown’s - tenace. He had been putting 
the last few final touches to the new and airy 
lodgings. 

Ecrnior, propped up on the friendly Carter’s 
arm, faded gracefully from the room. Wistful 
e}cs followed him. Hanbury, brimming over, 
bounded down before him and about him with 
the exuberance of a mastiff. At the carriage 
door he gave Fermor a grip of gratitude. 

‘"I shall never forget it, never !” he said. "It 
was noble— perfectly noble !” 

And when the carriage drove away, he came 
bounding up again, with his tail wagging ; for 
he was now fairly "rehabilitated;” perfectly 
cleared and made straight in his character. 

Alas, how little he knew. It was only the 
" rehabilitation ” of Fermor. For that bit of 
j chivalry and generous testimony to one who was 
[ scarcely a friend, had painted in a sort of ex- 
quisite nimbus round his head as he retired. It 
was about as unfortunate a calling of testimony 
into court as could be conceived. 

CHAPTEH XII. A CONVEESATION. 

The little watering-place was gliding into its 
^ason. Fashionable brooklets came trickling 
in, houses were in demand, and house-rents high. 


The naitive& looked on proudly, and said to each 
other that it was going to be “ gay.” 

Among the same class there was an instinct 
that Major Carter, so newly arrived, was to be ac- 
cepted as a being from the fashionable immortals, 
and took his place in a proper niche without 
effort. 

Without effort, too, he had come to know 
nearly all mftn and women. They were delighted 
with his talk, inlaid with fine glittering names, 
like a mosaic with bits of lapis lazuli. He 
stood by, a conversational pointsman,* and skil- 
fully turned his train of talk into aristocratic 
sidings. 

What passed in Fermor’s mind as he came 
slowly up the stairs into his new rooms at 
Brown’s-terracc, was an impatient “This fellow 
will want to fasten an acquaintance on me !” and 
he thought, with the peevishness of sickness, 
what a penalty this was to pay for the few little 
offices he had received. He was laying out, with 
disgust, how, after a mess dinner, he should 
insist on a receipt in fuD, and coldly “ drop the 
fellow,” when Carter, having got hiiA to the 
sofa, said, in his gay way ; 

“Now, good-by! You shan’t see me again 
for weeks, until you are well. Positively no 
And even then — I don’t know, 1 am not a 
visiting man. I like to know a few people, not 
a whole town, you know. By the way, how do 
you find this place ?” 

Fermor raised his eyebrows, then said ellip- 
tically, “Well, scarcely!” 

“Ail! so I should think. You want the 
‘Junior,’ and ‘Brooks’s,’ and Lady Glastonbury’s 
box. Of course this sort does well enough for 
the common set, for your friends up at the fort, 
and that sort of thing. I tell you, you must get 
away from us as quickly as you can.” 

This was like a censer swung before him, and 
I he accepted the fumes very complacently. “ Don’t 
go yet,” he said, graciously, “ Sit down — for a 
short time.” 

“ Only for a moment, then,” said Major Carter. 

“ Tliough I recollect that Lady Gunning always 
said that those visits where one was in a hurry 
to go, turned out the longest visits after all.” 1 

“ You knew the Gunniugs ?” said Fermor, with | 
a little eagerness. I 

" 0 yes ; used to meet her at Aix-la-Chapelle.” | 
‘ And on that text being given out, the two to- 
gether broke into a sort of hymn of reminiscence, ! 
recalling in alternate versicles many fashionable 
names. This sort of communion service is in itself 
a great link of sympathy. Fermor, for so long in 
convalescent jail, wasmow let into the glare of day- 
light, and could breathe a little fashionable frcbh 
air. The visitor was very amusing ; knew of, if he 
did not himself know, innumerable "men men 
of peace and men of war, and men of clubs, 
concerning whom he had newer and more recent 
news than Fermor could have ; and though con- 
scious of being made a little inferior by having 
j to receive information, bis zest for the details 
I made him overlook the form of the channel of 
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this uifomatioa. He was already rather inclined 
towards this Major Carter^ hut one little incident 
5iwdly determined his inclination. 

“By the way," said Major Carter to Termor, 
taming hack, “ I am afraid, while you were sick, 
I took a serious responsibility on myself.” 

“How?" said Termor, a little suspiciously. 
(Was he now going to encmach and get free and 
easy?) 

“ Why>” said he, “ there was a telegram 
written to your family at Nice, and-—" | 

Termor’s cheeks began to colour faintly. j 

“Do you mean to say they ventured to do| 
tkatf Bring them all over here! Was there j 
ever such conduct ? The tiling I was so guarded 
against. Good gracious !" And in real distress, 
he half rose from his chair. 

“I am very glad to hear you say so," said the 
other, soberly. “Don’t disturb yourself now. I 
quite took that view, and ventured to interpret 
ymu* wishes. That well-meaning, but not over- 
discreet person, the tall strong man, you know, 
was for telegraphing all over Europe, for every- 
body, in^i sort of frantic way. I saw there was 
no use reasoning with him, so I took charge of 
the message, put it in my pocket, never sent 
it, and— here it is." 

“Thanks, thanks,” said Termor, with more 
earnestness than he had exldbited for mouths. 

“ It is really a relief to my mind," said tlie 
other. “ I was afraid I was taking a little too 
much on myself." 

Then changing the subject, as if it were too 
trifling to be dwelt on more. “ You won’t be 
disturbed here, I took care to sec about the 
neighbours. The house to the right is uulet, 
and the one on the other side belongs to an in- 
valid, a girl in a consumption, with a grim 
old father — ^by the way, your landlord. T was 
quite scared when 1 saw him first. Good-by ! 
Good-by, Captain Termor," 

Termor said good-by with wonderful cordi- 
ality. He was pleased with his visitor’s humble 
departure. “ But if he had dared to ‘ Termor’ me. 
By Jove i I had made up my mind to cut him 
from that momenti” Tor this was one of those 
little tests and gauges of gentility which an 
Officer of the Tashionablc Customs holds ready 
in his pocket to apply on the instant. “I 
thought there was something of the gentleman 
about him. I generally pick out the right 
thing.** 

Xu stricter truth, the right thing had picked 
him out J but the invalid Termor that night ap- 
proved pleasantly of all the invalid Termor had 
done. Specially did he revert to the graceful and 
dramatic fashion in which he had “ backed" off 
the Manuel stage ; then thought sweetly of the 
round-eyed ^rl, and tliat odd discovery, at which 
he smiled with half-shut eyes. A really charm- 
ing careatUEre ; something so natural in the busi- 
ness. Yet was it not usually so ? Tlie whole 
little pJay ae^Qted to him, as he lay back on his 
onshioned arm-chair, still with half-closed eyes, 
very sweet, and painted in warm soft clouds— 


everything about it, even the utter rout of that 
poor boor, with his horses and horse-talk. He 
was thinking, according to his favourite formula, 
how your true-bred gentleman always must win 
in the long run, when that honest Young Brett, 
who kept at his heels like a rough simple terrier, 
came in. 

Almost at once he broke into that little night 
adventure, and dwelt on it with wonder and 
admiration. He made no secret of his reverence 
for Termor. “ I don’t know how you manage 
I it," he said, with a sort of comic despair. “ It’s 
very odd; and with no trouble to yourself; 
while other ‘ fellows’ might just put their eyes 
upon sticks.” Termor was a little anxious he 
should come to that subject, for he was misty 
about the details. His bead had racked with 
l)am just at the moment it was being told to him. 
But he was now too proud to have the appear- 
ance of being anxious to hear it again. The 
youth, however, was eager. Termor had only to 
give him the catch word. 

“ Nonsense !" said he, calmly. “ She was just 
passing the door, going to her room." 

“Passing the door!" said the other, with an 
enthusiastic denial. “ Well, if you Ciill kneeling 

at a mail’s bedside, and praying, and crying 

Why, I saw her myself ; the lamplight was strong 
upon her face. By Jove ! such a creature she 
looked ! And her hair all tumbled down upon 
ben shoulders." 

This was like spoon-feeding to Termor. 

“And you take these things so quietly!^ I 
shoiddhave jumped out of the window, to think 
that such a lovely creature was praying over 
me." 

. Termor started. “ Nonsense 1" he said, 
j “Surely you know it," said Young Brett. 
“ Don’t tell me. I can’t make out how it is," ho 
added, in a sort of piteous way, “ some fellows 
have a knack of that sort of thing, and yet they 
don’t seem to care about it, while other fellows 
But it’s always the w-ay.” 

** But you know," said Termor, still enjoying 
the spoon-feeding, “it is that— that — other man. 
I never can recollect his name." 

“ Hanbury, Ilanbury," said the youth, eagerly. 
“ No, no ; not he. It was all settled, but Ids 
chance is done. Poor old soul! I could tell 
him that. 1 can see a tiling or two.** 

“ Poor devil !" said Termor, half closing his 
ejes with pity. “It is not his line, you know. 
Tliat was the mistake he made. Every man 
has his line. As for what you say about me, my 
young fricnd~of course when a girl meets a gen- 
tleman, and puts him beside a creature without 
an idea above oats and mangers and that sort 
of thing, the difference must strike her. I don’t 
take any credit for it. It would be the same 
with any other man." 

After a pause. Young Brett said, “I told them 
to bring up Don. I thought you would like to 
have him, as he would be company for you. I 
got a bouse put up in the yard for him ; you 
can see him from your bedroom window.” 
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lie ivas a “good fellow” this Young Brett, 
and it was not surprising that most people liked 
him. He was always doing some well-meant 
thing of this sort. Termor thanked him languidly. 
"Very good of you, indeed. Glad to have the 
dog.. Thanks 1” He always said “ thanks,” not 
“thank you,” as a more refined acknowledg-l 
meut. 

Termor was fond of reveries and castle- 
builing; such castle building, at least, as in the 
grounds attached he could make out his own 
figure strolling, with a divine air about it, like 
a god dressed in human clothes. These grounds 
and castles (he now reclining back on the pillow 
of his arm-chair, with eyes half closed, the tips of 
his fingers brought together) he liked to people 
with men and women of the courtier stamp, 
eternally bowing before him, seeking him out, 
and passing by rival gods to do him homage. He 
made himself speak, and loved to hear his omi 
voice in a calm and quiet way, doing marvels. 
On this night he thought pleasantly of the day’s 
work. His eye rested with pleasure on the 
half Spanish girl. Her devotion and personal 
worship, discovered so curiously, was most 
acceptable; he smiled as ho thought of her. 
** She is a lady,” he said, aloud; “the only lady 
among them all.” The rest, indeed, had long 
since been sorted off into “cads” and “low 
creatures.” " Very odd,” he continued, musing ; 
“she is just the sort of character I had always 
laid out I should marry— that is, if 1 were 
to marry.” And he smiled again, as he watclied 
her walking pensively through his grounds, 
mournful, melancholy — weeping almost — faith- 
ful, worshipping girl ! Tiien, recruited by the 
little panorama, and really “fond” of the “poor 
child” (as he called her aloud), he weut to 
bed. 

He was fond of dogs in a negative fashion, 
and liked them for a sort of society. But this 
night his love for them was not strengthened ; 
for about one o’clock he was awoke by the full 
barking of Don, who, though otherwise sensible, 
felt strange and uncomfortable in new quarters. 
From the bark of alarm it glided iulo steady, 
sustained, and dismal howling. Sleep was 
precious to Termor; and, after an hour’s im- 
patient waiting, in the hope that it would abate, 
ho got up and rang for liis man. As he rang, 
his lip curled in the dark as it used to do in 
the daylight, and he chafed impatiently at the 
nuisance. 

His man had been awakened also, and liad long | 
since been protesting in stronger language against ; 
the disturber. He went out as he was ordered, ! 
and beat the dog, wliich he was not ordered to do, i 
then let him loose. He had been bidden to look 
round for robbers, of which there was no trace. I 
In fact, it was but the dog’s way of proclaiming 
that he was uncomfortable, and scarcely at home 
in the new tenement that had been hired for 
him. 

About four in the morning he broke out again, 
and awoke Tennor once more, who, between his 


teeth, ®iid aloud, “ I’ll have him shot at once •” 
a sentlnee which he later changed into “ I’ll 
give him away.” 


A GLASS OT MADEIilA. 

A PEW years ago the visitor to Madeira 
found the undulating hills and volcanic peaks 
on which the sugar-cane now flourishes rankly, 
still covered with vineyards. Forty different 
species of grapes produced wine. But in the 
autumn of 1853 the vine disease suddenly 
])roke out, and still ra^es unchecked. With 
the return of spring arrives the deadly malady, 
whose sole cause is a small fungus, * the 
oidium Tuckeri, which settles on the leaves, 
in the form of a fine white powder. The 
leaves dry up, and arc unable to perform their 
function of inhaling carbon, and exhaling 
oxygen. The respiration and nourishment of 
the whole plant are checked, it grows sickly 
and ceases to bear fruit, and if not uprooted 
gradually pines to deatli. 

The vine disease has not only entailed ruin 
on many respectable English merchants, but 
has also exerted a widely extended influence over 
the social relations of the island. When the 
first crop failed, twelve years ago, it was ac- 
companied by the outbreak of the potato disease, 
and the two together produced starvation among 
the poorer classes. Several persons died of 
hunger, and more would have shared the same 
fate, had not the foreign merchants established 
in Funchal formed a committee, and obtained 
from England and the United Stales money 
and provisions to the value of eight thousand 
five liuiidred pounds. 

It is estimated that prior to the disease the 
average produce amounted to about thirty thou- 
sand ])ipcs, of which two-thirds were drunk on 
the island, or converted into spirits. In 1835, 
fourteen thousand four hundred and thirty-two 
pipes left the island ; in 1855 only two thousand 
and eighty-five ; in 1865 prohalily not a single 
pipe will be shipped. The greater portion of 
the exported wine naturally went to England ; 
though latterly the consumption there has 
slightly decreased, while it has risen to the 
same extent in Russia and North America. 

The enormous vintage of earlier years is now 
all but reduced to a cypher. Old real Madeira 
will soon be a rarity even on the island, and 
when vine-growing, for whicli the volcanic soil 
is admirably suited, will only possess historic 
interest. Of course the whole world will 
continue to drink pretpded Madeira, which will 
hardly be affected by oidium, thanks to our enter- 
prising wine-manufacturing merchants. 

All the remedies employed against the disease 
were equally useless. Sulphur slightly cJieckcd 
the malady, but spoiled the wine; varnish 
protected the leaves from the fungus, but injured 
the health of the plant. At last the desperate 
resolution was formed of digging up^ the old 
vines, and planting young ones. Vines imported 
from Cyprus ana elsewhere, after being pro- 
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^ ^erly cultirated for a wliiie on the island, will 
require the properties of the •I’enowned old vine- 
yards, always assuming that they are not assailed 
ny the disease. It is supposed that the first 
Vines were brought to Madeira from Cyprus 
and Candia about the year 1435, and in time 
acquired first-rate properties through the cha- 
racter of the soil, and the magnificent climate. 
If Madeira vines be now conveyed to Cyprus, 
they produce for the first few years a wine | 
I very like Madeira ; but they gradually lose their 
peculiar qualities, and eventually resemble the 
vines which have been growing for centuries in 
their native land. 

Although the vine was naturalised in Madeira 
a few years after the discovery of the island, 
it was not cultivated to any extent till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. In those 
days, we read further, the vintage usually 
took place in September in the south, and 
three or four weeks later in the north, ac- 
cording to the situation of the vineyards and 
their elevation above the sea. The rats and 
lizards,^ which propagated in enormous numbers, 

1 usually destroyed one-fifth of the crop j after the 
grapes were gathered, they were thrown into a 
clumsy wooden trough, and pressed by the 
naked feet of the vintagers. This primitive 
method of extracting the juice dates from a 
very early period. The pictures of the ancient 
Egyptians represent this process, and in the 
Scriptures, as well as in several Latin poets, 
passages are found wliich seem to prove that the 
ancient Hebrews and the tribes of Italy adopted 
this method. 

When the first juice had been expressed, the 
remaining mass was collected, tied together, and 
pressed once more. The must (raosto), however, 
was collected in a tub, transported to the cellars 
in goat-skins, and placed there in casks, where the 
process of fermentation went on for four or five 
weeks, after which the wine was transferred 
to other casks for the purpose of being fined 
with eggs, bullocks’ blood, or more frequently 
gypsum. Previously, liowcver, about ten bottles 
of brandy were added to each pipe, in order to 
prevent the formation of acetic acid : this brandy 
was of home manufacture, being made of the 
worst sorts of wine, such as Suo Vicente and 
Porto Santo. A certain amount of water was 
also added to the dregs, and a fearful beverage 
called Agoape (foot water) was thus produced, 
held in great esteem by the lower classes. 

The wines were kept in cellars of moderate 
and settled temperature: the only exception 
was the Tinta, presently to be mentioned. 
The poorer sorts were^ submitted, for six 
montlis after fermentation, to a temperature 
of fifty to sixty degrees Centigrade; for the 
heat was supposed to render any further laying 
down unnecessary. By this violent process the 
wine acquired a certain flavour of age, but with 
it a dry and smoky taste, which could never be 
civtirely removed. The better sorts, however, 
were laid by for years in the ordinary tempera- 
ture. The best vunes were produced along the 
south coast, and were probably unrivalled in 


the world for bouquet, softness, and flavour. 

The reason w^ they have gradually sunk in 
the esteem of English consumers, will be found 
in the fact that, owing to the great demand for the 
wines, and their high prices, especially 'during 
the Napoleonic war, many merchants of Funchd 
were tempted to sell inferior wines as first 
class. 

For the preceding remarks we are chiefly in- 
debted to a wine-merchant of Santa Cruz, who 
has lived on the island nearly fifty years, has 
acquired an immense fortune, and is universally 
regarded as the authority on the subject. Ac- 
cording to this gentleman, the following sorts ^ 
were the most celebrated : 

1. Malvazia, a bright- coloured heavy very 
aromatic wine, made from the Malvazia Candida. 

It is possible that the latter word is a corrup- 
tion of Candia, the native land of this grape. 

The berry is large, oval, and of a golden hue 
when ripe. The finest wines of this class were 
made at the Fazenda dos Padres, which formerly 
belonged to the Jesuit.^, and at Paul do Mar, 
both places west of Funchal. As this grape was 
very delicate, and easily spoiled, it was the 
dearest of all the wines: the pipe being put 
aboard for from seventy-five to eighty-five 
pounds, or nearly three shillings a bottle first 
cost. This wine is no longer exported, and the 
small stock still in existence fetdics ten 
shillings per bottle on the island. 

2. Seecial. A dry, bright-coloured wine, 
with a powerful bouquet, produced from tlie 
Ehenish grape. It was not drunk till it was 
eiglit years of age, but then it was considered 
by connoisseurs the best and healtliiest sort. 

The young wine had an excessively disagreeable 
taste, and the grape itself was so sour and uu- I 
eatable that even the lizards w^ould not touch I 
it ; which is saying a good deal. The cost price ! 
was from seventy to eighty pounds per pipe. I 

3. Tinta, or Madeira - Burgundy. A dark ! 
pleasantly-flavoured wine, made from the small 
black Burgundy grape. Its almost black colour 
emanated from the skins, which remained in tlie , 
wine during fermentation, and imparted to it 
the astringent taste of port. It was usually 
drunk during the first or second year. After 
that period it gradually lost its delicate aroma 
and bouquet. The pipe fetched from sixty to 
seventy pounds. 

4. Bual, a pleasant wine, rather light, 
made from a handsome round straw-coloured 
grape, which had to be cut as soon as it ripened, 
or it dried up and yielded but little juice. This 
wine was equally good, whether young or old, 
and fetclied from seventy to eighty pounds per 
pipe. 

5. Dey Madeiea — most made in the island, 
and most extensively exported — was composed of 
a mixture of various sorts. The best wine was 
produced between Funchal and the village of 
Campanario, especially in the districts of Caina de 
Lohos and Estreito. It was supposed that tliis 
wine was dried and improved by a voyage to the 
East or West Indies; hence it reached the London 
market under the name of “East or West India 
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Madeira,’* while that which was shipped direct 
from Madeira to England was called ** London 
particular.” This is the only Madeira at 
present procurable in Europe. The usual price 
was formerly twenty-five to fifty pounds the; 
pipe, but after the outbreak of the Vine disease, | 
it became from fifty to eighty pounds. Other j 
mixtures of different sorts produce Verdelho, 
Bastardo, Negrinha, &c. ! 

It was generally assumed that an acre of 
average land yielded a little over a pipe of 
wine, out four pipes were the largest quantity 
ever grown on a single acre. The best soil for 
the vines was a mixture of red and yellow masses 
of tufa ; a weather-worn basalt was also regarded 
as yielding soil, while a stiff clayey one was of no 
use. The grapes never ripened at a greater 
Jicight than one thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea level; for, though vines were 
planted at two thousand feet, and bore grapes, 
the wine made from them was always of a very 
moderate quality. It was believed that if the 

a ss were to retain their good qualities, a 
set of vines was requisite every twenty 
years. A great deal depends, liowever, on the 
soil, and the mode of cultivation. A vine which 
is carelessly attended to in poor soil, loses 
its virtues in eight or ten years : while the 
same vine, if carefully tended in good soil, will 
lose none of its distinguishing qualities in fifty 
yeais. 


QUITE ALONE. 

This Story will be resumed in the Number 
(286) for October the 8ih. 


MEDUSA. 

IN PIVE CITAriEUS. CHAPTER I. 

Herne Court, February 13th, 1863. 

Dear Edward, — I am not coming up. Your 
bill of fare docs not tempt me. I don't want to 
see Bel Demonio : I saw the Duke’s Motto, 
which was very much better. I don’t care 
in the least about scenery and dresses, but 1 
adore being harrowed, liuy Bias, if you like ! 
1 have seen it four times, and am good for a 
fiftli ; or if they w^ould only give that naughty 
little French play, which, in dear consistent old 
England, it is proper to sing but not to say, and 
in which I believe Fechtcr is absolute perfection, 
1 would scatter decorum to the four winds, set 
William at utter defiance, and rusli madly off 
with you to the stalls in no time ! Only fancy ! 
He — William — ^went to see it in Paris, and left 
me at home fthough I was dying to go), and 
then he came back, and told me it was a very 
dull thing, and that I shouldn’t like it : after 
which he went twice again himself. What a 
profligate old William ! No ; I shall wait till 
I see a good Monday Popular advertised, and 
then send you my commands as to places and so 
forth. London is so dirty and dismal at this 
season ; no air, no light, no flowers. My con- 
servatory here is already one mass of bloom. 


camellias, rhododendrons, orange-trees, azaleas, 
and a perfect regiment of dear little hyacinths and 
narcissus, making the whole house smell of the 
spring — ^it is too pleasant to leave. Besides, 
the country, even at this season, is full of beauty, 
and gives one an impression of complete and 
pure delight twenty times a day. One’s human 
resources in London don’t give one that quite 
so often ; even you don’t, my dear boy, fond as 
I am of you. And you, when are you coming 
to Herne Court again ? I have been carefully 
looking up all the marriageable girls* in the 
neighbourhood for your especial benefit, and 
among them there are really two or three who I 
think would make your aflair, as the French say. 
First there is Miss Laura Baker, a most clieer- 
fttl active girl, uiili an even flow of great animal 
spirits (invaluable for you who have none) ; not 
very brilliant, perhaps, but so easily amused. 
Always laughing. About twenty-four, not very 
tall, dark hair and eyes, anfl a great deal of 
figure, nose perhaps a thought broad, and just 
a leetle bit suddenly turned up at the end ; the 
mouth rather large — but a thoroughly goy)d girl. 
Do you like tlie description ? Then, a charming 
contrast. Little Amy Robarts, twenty-two, 
and flaxen hair ; not quite so much conversation 
as Laura, but understands tlie old women, and 
is capital down at the school. Her only real 
drawback is a rather tiresome little tric*k she 
has of repeating one’s own words over again to 
one; if you remark that it is a fine day, she 
answers, Yes, it is a fine day and if you add, 
“Charming for driving,” she immediately re- 
plies, “ <2^4/7^ charming for driving.” But I feel 
sure that this proceeds in a great measure from 
shyness ; and if yon would only come down, and 
teach her to get fond of you, you could cure her 
of it, I have not the least doubt. The thing 
that perhaps tells most against her in society is, 
that she has one leg a leetle shorter than the 
other; it was an accident, poor thing, which, 

I you know, isn’t like having been born so, and 
one does not see it when she sits. I really don’t 
think I should mind it so very much ; would 
you ? Oh ! how I should like to see you once 
really thoroughly in love — utterly and miserably 
in love. It would be so pleasant, and so much 
better for you than going about for ever as you 
do, singeing yourself and every one else in a 
conscienceless sort of way to no earthly purpose. 
Think of it for my sake, now, do; and come 
down like a dear good boy, and look seriously at 
Amy and Laura. 

Yours affectionately, 

Harty Brande, 

61, rall-Mall, loth February, 
Dearest Harty, — I am nailed in town by 
business, 1 am sorry to say, for the next week 
or two, and therefore quite unable to run down 
at present to Herne Court. How like your 
dear, funny, insensible (shall I say nonsensical ?) 
self, your letter is ! ana how well one sees by it 
that you have always sailed in smooth waters. 
If you had not, you would not desire that your 
friends should be in a permanent state of con- 
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iiii^Ed of merely teking a pleasant 
oboasional scorch. Arfcer all, you and I 
are verjr much alike (but for the priceless gift 
of cloying which you inherit from my poor aunt, 
and of wluch, as you truly remark, 1 have little 
^ or none). We both lead placid contented 
lives enough, and both rqoice in the possession 
of undisturbed hearts. Wliy, tlicn, do you 
always quarrel with me for a condition of ex- 
istence which you so completely share? Or, 
can 1 be mistaken — and do you share it less 
than*I imagine? Do tell me, were you ever in 
love, HartyP But ** utterly and miserably in 
love,” as you say ? Don’t^ be angry with me if 
I don’t give dear old William credit for having 
stirred the depths to that amount ; and don’t 
be angrier still, if I ask if any one else ever did ? 
Ko, it isn’t possible ; you never would go hunt- 
ing after great emotions, with that good un- 
clouded child’s facp of yours, as you do, if you 
knew what the words meant. In the mean 
time, I am afraid neither Laura nor Amy will 
do; neither of them seems to be the little 
darling I require. I tliink I fancy rather less 
figure — and 1 do mind the leg. 

lours affectionate^, I 

Herne Court, 16th February. 

Your questions have not made rnc angiy; 
they have only sent me into fils of laughter. 
You are perfectly l^ight, dear Edward. 1 have 
not tlie remotest comprehension of the passions 
I read and hear of, and I own to an almost 
morbid degree of curiosity with regard to slates 
of feeling of which 1 have not the smallest con- 
ception in my own experience. 

You know what a secluded life we always led 
in the country. An unbroken sunshiny still- 
ness of home affections and duties during all 
our happy cliildhood. We lost poor papa when 
we were too young to understand the tcnible 
meaning of death: and since that, the only 
shadow that ever came to darken the clear days, 
was Minnie’s marriage. We had been dear 
companions in all our occupations and pleasures ; 

I we had never been away from one another in 
our lives before, and the separation fell very 
heavily upon my heart. Shortly after Minnie 
and George had gone abroad, when the sad 
blank of her absence was making itself doubly 
felt, now that the excitement of the wedding 
was over, just wlien I was at my very worst, in 
short, Mr. Brandc came down into the neigh- 
bourhood to look at an estate which he had 
some thoughts of purchasing. He had been an 
old friend of papa^s, and mamma asked him to 
come and stay with us while he made his in- 
quiries about Beech Hill; the place did not 
him, but there were others, more or less 
ncii^ to be seen in the neighbourhood, and bo 
he stayed on and on, and at the end of two 
he had found both a home and a wife to 
suit him: he bought Herne Court, and asked 
me to be the mistress of it; Mamma was over- 
joyed at the prospect of giving me into such 
safe keeping, md having me settled tolerably 


near her; and William was, so dear and good, 
so excellently kind to me when I was fretting 
about losing Minnie, and so perfect for mamma, 
that I was very sure I should never meet any 
one I could esteem and lore as thoroaghly 
again, and so we were married. There are as 
many as twenty-two years between us, but 
liiough he seemed to me quite an old grand- 
father when I mprried him, 1 believe I have got 
to think him younger by living with him. I 
know no young man, unselfish, tender, and 
guileless as he is. And although ho did not 
“ stir my depth s” very violently (if I have any 
to stir, which I think doubtful), he has filled my 
heart entirely for the twenty years that we have 
been married, during which time he has 
honoured me like a loyal subject, served me like 
a devoted friend, and petted and spoiled me as 
I thought it was only in one’s mother to do. 

And now for the second question, w'hich I 
dare say you thought was sufticicnfly answered 
by what I have just said ; and so it Is — and yet 
it isn’t quite, cither — that is, I have just a wee 
corner of conscience about it that makes me 
speak, at the risk of your giving much more im- 
portant proportions to my small confidence than 
it ever deserved. 

About five years after we were married, we 
passed n season in town, and became acquainted 
with a person whom YVilliam took an extra- 
ordinary fancy to. lie shot like Vl'illiam Tell, 

I he liuiilcd like Nimrod, he drew like an artist, 
and tlie worst of it was that he sung like an 
angel, and that dear good William, who doesn’t 
know God save the Queen troiii Yankee Doodle, 
and had never cared about iny singing in the 
I least, must needs betliiiik him suddenly how 
good it would be for me to keep up iny music, 
and was quite delighted to see my little talents 
appreciated by capable people, and so was I, I 
confess it to my shame. He continually asked 
this man to come down and stay with us, and 
he didn’t see that by degrees he was beginning 
to pay me more attention than he ouglit, and 
that I might end with getting more dependent 
upon his companionship in those pursuits in 
which William did not sympathise with me, than 
was desirable. Well, this state of things went 
on, and we sketched together, and we sang 
together, and wc read German together, till at 
last, my life became agitated with an atmosphere 
to which it had been an utter stranger until then. 

I don’t mean to say that T cared mr the man in 
the least ; but he troubled me—don’t give the 
word more than its cxactest meaning — he just 
troubled me. He never had said anything to 
startle me, or that I could actually Jay hold of 
to take offence at ; but 1 was made to feel that 
I was adored all day long ; respectfully, but still 
adored, and though it was certainly sometimes 
a little distressing, 1 found it a little pleasant 
too. At last things came to a crisis ; one of 
his long summer visits had just drawn to a close, 
and he bade us good-by, more tlian usuaUy out 
of spirits at leaving us". He was to go abroad 
earl^ in tlie autumn, and not to return before 
ihe following spring. I watched the carriage as 
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it dpov€ away over tlie feridge, and ttien I went 
into the drawing-room, got my work-basket, and 
estabiislied myself on the lawn, with a sense of 
inte^ise relief at being free of bim. His maimer 
during this last visit bad got insensibly to be 
more earnest than it used to be i not content 
with the many hours whidi we naturally passed 
in each other’s company, he would make occa- 
sions for being alone with me, which used to 
annoy me ; he would go out dshing with 
William, a^ then forget some essential bilf of 
tackle, and come back again to the house to 
fetch it ; or agree to meet him at some particu- 
lar spot, see him well started, aud then pretend 
a headache to stay at home with me ; and what 
enraged me more than all I he rest w'as, that 
once or twice, in a sort of indirect covert way, 
he iiinl/cd that William’s want of perception 
proceeded from Ms not having a proper appre- 
ciation of me, and from the indifference and 
apathy of age. He could not see that it was 
the guilelessness of the creature, who thought 
no evil, because he was incapable of it himself. 
To all of this I could oppose nothing, because 
he managed so cleverly, that I could not come 
to an explanation with him without seeming to 
assume that he had feelings for me to which he 
had taken care to give no open expression. . It 
was a state of things tliat had worried me, and 
made his visit odious to me, and 1 felt thoroughly 
glad that he was gone. I put my liand into my 
basket, drew out my work, when lo ! between 
the folds of it, I found a letter lying, neither 
more nor less than the most passionate of fare- 
wells from our departed guest. I did not know 
what to do ; I did not like to conceal it from 
William, and still, I could not boar to tell him 
of it ; it made mo entirely unhappy and ill at 
ease: however, the man was going abroad 
almost immediately, we should not meet again 
for ages, aud I made up my mind not to mention 
it. Of Course I did not dream of answering 
him, and as he now took to writing invariably 
to William, instead of to me, as he had used 
occasionally to do, I thought my silence had 
been understood, and that his addressing me no 
more was a sign of grace. 

We were expecting a large shooting party on 
the first of September ; aud on the twenty-eighth 
of August William was obliged to run up to 
London for a few hours upon business. ^ When 
he came back, I teased him as usual for news, 
and asked bim if he bad seen any of our friends 
in town. I was perfectly aghast when he told 
me that the very first person he had met in St, 
James’s-street was the hero of my story, whom 
I had already fancied well upon his travels; 
and still more so, when William added, “He 
seems altogether undecided about going abroad, 
so I told lam he had better come down here for 
the first.” 

I didn’t close my eyes all night, and got up 
the next morning in twenty different minds as 
to what it would be best for me to do, 1 could 
not bear to have iiim here again with that 
idiotic love-letter fresh in both our memories, 
aud yet I hated to tell William what, in tlie 


singleness of his heart, it was so far from him to 
susp^, and so 1 went thiakiag and thi^ing 
the matter over, while I made say rounds in the 
rooms prepared for our gueats, to see that all 
was opmfortable, and to l^ve in their portfolios 
and aivdbpe-cases the necessary materials fmr 
writing. At lad; I came to the little room 
which he had always occupied, and the moment 
1 got into* it, I felt so suddenly suffocated by 
the idea of seeing him agmn with that odious 
common secret between ns, that I made up my 
mind that as soon as I had deposited my little 
store of paper in his poitfolio, I would run and 
find William at once, and not have anything 
Mdden from him a single moment longer, I 
liastily seized the blotting-book — ^it accidentally 
fell from my hand, and out of it dropped upon 
the floor an open sheet of note paper, which 
evidently had been forgotten in it. It waiS 
addressed to a French lady, whose name was 
Irma, and began with, “Chere vie de mavie*’— - 
and this, mind you, was only letter A of the 
performance — it went quite as far as Z, and 
further too, before it had done ! It was in his 
handwriting, signed with his Christian name 
(only), and amiounced his arrival in town for 
the very next day ; so that he ^ must have 
written it much about the same time that he 
was inditing that exquisite effusion, the remem- 
brance of which had just given me such a very 
uncomfortable night’s unrest. My Gordian-knot 
was cut ! I had a hearty laugh all by myself, 
and then I enclosed him his two notes, merely 
writing, “With Mrs. Braude’s best eompli- 
ments” Jn the envelope ; and on the thirty-first, 
just as I was going in to breakfast, I met dear 
old William with a letter in his hand, looking 
the very picture of disappointment : his friend 
had finally made up his mind, and had started 
for Paris the night before. 

TMs, dear Edward, has been the only approach 
to a romance in the whole of my life, aud the 
only conceidment I ever had from my husband. 
I don’t think I am made for great sensations ; 
it may be a proof of inferior organisation — I 
sometimes think it is—iucanwliile, in all humi- 
lity I tliank God for it; for it is perhaps in 
virtue of this very defect, that I am quite the 
Ixappiest woman of my acquaintance. 

Your affectionate Cousin, 

Hauty Beas^de, 

CTTAPTEE n, 

Mbs. William Brande was a real lover of 
music ; and she liked best the very best, which 
is a rare quality ip those who pretend the 
most to be devoted to art. She lived almost 
entirely in the country, but contrived every 
now and then to take a run to London, when 
some particulai;ly tempting advertisement lured 
her up to Exeter or St. James’s Hall. Her 
husband did not oarc to lose a day’s hunting by 
accompanying her 1b these innocent little 
gaieties of hers : but she was never at a loss 
for a playfellow. She was sweet-tempwed, 
natural, pleasant, and kindly, aud at seven 
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«klit-and4ldrty had preserved the eyes 
and sorehead of a girl of sixteen. Child- 
kss women sometimes do keep to the end that 
pretty, sdmost infantile canaour of the eyes; 
and It was poor Harty’s only sorrow, that at 
Heme Court no little feet were to be heard 
pattering overhead, and no little voices filled 
the house with that sweet tumult so unlike and 
so much better than any ether music in the 
whole world. She had a host of men friends of 
all ages, all more or less devoted to her, and 
she had but to hold up lier little fiuger to en- 
sure a willing companion at any time. Her 
chief ally, however, upon most of these occa- 
sions, was a cousin of ners — Edward Saville by 
name : he Jiad lost both his parents, and was 
master of a very good fortune : but he lived 
more like a poor man than a rich one ; had no 
expensive tastes, and not a particle of ostenta- 
tion. He was now twenty-nine years of age, 
and his cousin and fast friend, Harty Brande, 
thought it high time that he should have done 
with wandering and idling, and that he should 
marry, atrd keep house, and settle down, like 
other folks. Two days after despatching her 
letter to 01, Pall-Mall, she saw an irresistible 
musical announcement in the newspaper, and 
Edwai’d Saville received the following : 


Dear Edward, — Such an advertisement in 
to-day 3 Times ! Joachim, Halle, and Piatti all 
together ! Take places for Monday week ; I am 
coming ; and if you like eating horrible food, I 
can undertake to promise it you at my lodgings. 
But no, don’t do that, dear — the dinners there 
are too nasty for anything, and though you 
wouldn’t mind it, I should for you; so just 
leave the tickets for me, and we will give each 
other rendezvous at eight o’clock at the St. 
James’s HalL 

I have made the acquaintance of a new young 
lady ; the family has only lately come into 
the neighbourhood; we called when first they 
arrived, and, yesterday, mother and daughter 
returned our visit. I spare you the description 
of the mother ; the daughter is tall, and fair, 
and large, and very yearning ; and her name is 
Regina Thompson : she’s four-and-tliirty (I’m 
afraid you’d think that ratlier old ?), but though 
she is altogether too ripe for a “ little darling,” 
yon might perhaps make a sort of gigantic pet of 
her ? I believe I would like to see you married 
to your great -graudmot her rather than not 
married at all. You have lived in Germany till 
you have become nothing but a dreamer. It 
has been the ruin of you ! 

Your affectionate Cousin, 

Hahty Bbandb. 

P.8. I have had a lovely bullfinch given to 
me, and have hung him up between my linnet 
and lark The bully is young {>nd timid, and 
only eveiy now and then hazards a few mellow 
little chuckles down in the very bottom of his 
throat, ahd this he only Ventures upon in an 
occasional pause, when the linnet and lark Jiave 
been answering each other by tlie hour together ; 
buttheliimet, who responds to every chirrup of 


the lark, the instant poor bully attempts to 
open his mouth, lapses into rigid silence, sticks 
his stupid little grey head down into his stupid 
little grey shoulders, and makes himself an 
odious object of disgust and discontent. So 
vulgar of him 1 And so like the world, isn’t it P 
I have seen two fine folks ignore a helpless 
nobody in conversation just in the same way, 
letting all his observations drop, exactly as if 
they had not been, and carefully addressing 
each other only, to his entire exclusion. I’m 
glad I don’t live in a great town ! Be sure you 
take the seats in time, so as to get good ones 
near the orchestra. 

Mr. Saville secured the places as he was bid ; 
and on the following Monday deposited Mrs. 
Braude’s ticket, according to her order, at a 
small private hotel in St. James’s-place, where 
she was in the habit of putting up upon these 
expeditions. He was surprised to find at the 
house that they had had no warning of her 
advent, and were not expecting her ; he desired 
them, however, to keep everything prepared for 
her arrival, and at a few minutes before eight 
o’clock, he went to St. James’s Hall, in the full 
anticipation of finding her already there, or, at 
all events, of seeing Jier appear shortly after 
himself. The places w^ere the last side -seats at 
the end of the room, close to the orcliestra. Mrs. 
Brande was not yet come, and her chair was va- 
cant ; he took possession of the one next to it, 
and looked about him. It was a very full attend- 
ance, and even the platform upon which the 
artists were to perforin was crowded to suffoca- 
tion by a less elegant, though not less enthu- 
siastic, portion of the auditory. The concert 
had not begun, and he looked up and down the 
long lines of faces, in searcli of something 
pretty with which to beguile the time until' 
either the musicians or Harty Brande should 
appear. Whole families there were of short 
people, with knobby heads and little curls, 
who followed the performance attentively in 
large music-books, which they had brought 
with them — waning virgins with Roman noses 
and large loose-looking teetli, wearing upon 
their heads edifices fatally fanciful, composed 
of aged flowers, tumbled ribbons, limp strips 
of black velvet, and rows of white beaas, 
that hung on, or rather dangled off, the few 
straggling dark hairs still clinging feebly to the 
sides of divisions up which you fancied you 
might have driven a coach and four. Here and 
there you caught a glimpse of a fresh little girl, 
with blooming cheeks and a turn-un nose, whose 
healthy, honest, little face looked almost like 
that of an angel by contrast with the dingy 
multitude by which it was surrounded. 

A noise of steps on the wooden staircase that 
leads to the platform, a burst of applause from 
tlie public, and Joachim and three other gently 
men in black were sitting ready to begin the 
concert. Mr. Savjlle, who was looking at them 
through his glass, felt a rustle by his side, and 
became aware that three or four places on the 
front bench, which, up to the present moment. 
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liad bceii empty, were suddenly filled. He 
looked round presently at the new arriirals; 
they were much the same as the old ones, with 
the exception of the woman who occupied the 
seat nearest to his own, and who seemed as if 
she must he there by some strange mistake, so 
entirely dropped out of another world did she 
appear. When he first perceived her she was 
leaning back in a position of listless repose 
against the rail of the bench, with her face 
turned away from him. All that was offered to 
him for speculation was a tall, slight figure, 
without any crinoline, clad in a dress of violet 
velvet, made liigh to the throat ; and a delicate 
throat that seemed almost too small and slender 
to support the weight of the great masses of 
fair hair which were loosely wound round a 
stately head of most noble shape, and confined 
by a magnificent diamond comb — ^Ihe only orna- 
ment she wore ; just thrown over her shoulders 
hung a mantle, also of violet velvet, richly 
bordered with sables. He watched in vain for 
a glimpse of her countenance; she was com- 
pletely absorbed with the leisurely survey she 
was taking of the room, and was evidently look- 
ing for some one she expected to meet. At last 
she found the face she was seeking for, upon 
the platform; and immediately made a quiet,, 
hardly perceptible, little inward gesture with 
her hands, pointing to herself as though she 
would say, ” Here I am.” Edward Saville fol- 
lowed the diiection of this slight movement, and 
saw it smilingly acknowledged from above by a 
young woman dressed in a stuff gown of the 
commonest description, a rather shabby tweed 
shawl, and a coarse black straw bonnet. She 
had sharp features and a bright colour, and no 
one W'ould liave remarked a person of such ordi- 
nary appearance, but for the odd fact of her 
holding a grey worsted stocking in her hand, at 
which she was indefaiigably knitting while the 
music went on, and for the still stranger cir- 
cumstance of her relation (whatever it might 
be) Avith tlie distinguished-looking woman in the 
front row. Edward Saville and she were both 
at the extreme end of the hall ; the woman in 
the orchestra was opposite to them and to their 
left ; so that the violet lady still had her head 
turned away from him. The evening wore on, 
the concert progressed, and Mrs. Braude’s place 
remained vacant. It was very unaccountable — 
what could have detained herP Or had she 
changed her mind, and altogether given up her 
expedition to town P This was not the only dis- 
appointment of the evening ; he had reckoned 
upon hearing Piatti, but there was no sign of 
him ; and Halid’s accustomed place at the 
pianoforte was filled by a lady, who was playing 
delightfully one of Beethoven’s divine sonatas. 

Mr. Saville began to think he must have 
made some extraordinary mistake about the day; 
he had no programme of his own, so partly to 
clear his^ doubts, and still more in order to 
compel his neighbour to look round, he deter- 
mined to borrow hers. At the close* of the slow 
movement of the sonata, he asked her for it ; 
and, startled by liis voice, she turned suddenly 
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towards him. What a face it was ! Beatlily 
white, with lips as colourless as her cheeks, and 
preternaturally large light grey eyes that swam 
lu tears ; they were eyes such as he had never 
seen before j so wistful, and woeful, and full of 
such a strange pale light. A pathetic Magda- 
lene’s face quite bathed in tears; and the unex- 
pected apparition of tliis vision of sorrow, for a 
second, took his breath away. He recovered 
himself, however, and asked her to lend him the 
programme ; she gave it to him vHth a quiet, bttle 
DOW, and then relapsed into her former half- 
reclining attitude, again looking up at Jier friend, 
who looked down and nodded and smiled at her. 
He glanced over the programme ; Piatti’s name 
was not mentioned. Miss Arabella Goddard was 
the lady at the piano ; there was evidently some 
blunder about the day. lie returned the papen 
with thanks; the lady took it with another 
slight inclination of the head, while a tremulous 
little smile played for a moment ronnd her pale 
lips. It was a handsome face undoubtedly, but 
that was not the impression that predominated 
as one looked upon it ; there was some painful 
want of harmony in the expression, which made 
itself felt above everything else. The upper part 
of the face was quite statuesque and cast in the 
grand mould of the Niobe; the mouth flexible, 
rather large, and vacillating in expression, was 
liandsome too in shape ; but its odd convulsive 
movement seemed to change the whole clia- 
racter of the countenance every moment. She 
was evidently extraordinarily adected by music ; 
for while Joachim was playing a solemn adagio 
of Bach’s, she shuddered from head to foot and 
seemed to shrink together ; her face, from white 
that it was, grew to an awful ashy grey, while 
her eyes, stony and witliout speculation, became 
like those of a sleep-walker, ller appearance at 
tliis moment had something so singular and 
terrible about it, that the ladies on the other 
side of her could not help observing it ; and one 
of them pulled a large bottle of smelling-salts 
out of her pocket, which she handled nervously 
for a few minutes, and then put back again, like 
the thorough Englishwoman that she was, not 
being able to muster courage to offer it. Ed- 
ward Saville raised his eyes to the platform ; 
the woman in the orchestra was looking in- 
tently down upon her friend, and once or twice 
shrugged her shoulders impatiently at the whole 
scene. 

When the first part was over, the pale lady^ 
who had seemed under some wicked ban, came 
to herself, got up, and walked towards a screen 
that stood on the right of the platform and close 
to it ; her friend immediately left her seat, and 
came down to the other side of the screen, and 
the two remained at the opening, whispering 
together for some little time. Meanwhile, 
Joachim entered the yoom from the door on the 
left, and Edward Saville, who was acquainted 
with him, crossed over to sneak to him. Wlicu 
the second part began, ana he returned to Iiis 
place, botli the violet lady and her strange com- 
panioii were gone. 

He left the concert-room at once, rushed like 
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down the staira, with the vain hope of 
still beini^ able to overtf^e her, and arrived at 
entrance-door just iu time to see her drive 
off in a hired brougham, attended by a very re- 
spectable-looking elderlv man-servant out of 
livery. He had seen that she was quite alone 
in the carriage, and lie turned back again 
quickly for the chance of meeting her com- 
panion ; but she was nowhere to be found, and 
he went borne in a state of unusual excitement. 
It was barely ten o’clock when he reached his 
lodging ; he could not read, and so he sat down 
to write to Mrs. Brande. On turning over a 
heap of papers which lay scattered on his table, 
he came upon the letter in which she had told 
him to take the places ; and on looking at it 
again, he discovered that, by some piece of care- 
lessness, he had read Monday next instead of 
Monday week, and so the mystery was solved. 
His note to her was a very short one i he told 
her of liis stupid blunder, and merely added : 
‘‘There was no HalliS, no Piatti; Joachim 
played, but I did not hear him. Medusa was 
there ;** which considerably pnzzled his cousin, 
who plied him with continual notes upon the 
subject, but never got any answer. 

On the Monday following the eventful Mon- 
day described, true to her original plan, 
Mrs. Brande came up to town, and, faithful to 
her appointment, drove up to the Piccadilly 
entrance of St. James’s Hall at ten minutes 
before eight o’clock. She was a real child about 
her amusements, and always liked to be there 
ever so long before the beginning. She found 
her cousin, early as it was, already in waiting 
for her at tljc door. 

“What have you been doin" with yourself 
all day, you bad boy,” she said, as lie helped 

1 her out of the carriage, “that you never came 
to look me up, though you knew I was to 
arrive by tlie twelve o’clock train ?” 

“ I couldn’t, dear,” he answered ; “ I was at a- 
monster concert and couldn’t get away; it 
began at one, and was not over before half-past 
six. I had got helplessly jammed in, and had 
to bear my fate as best 1 might, and bide my 
time to tile end." 

“Good Heavens !” she said, “ what an ostrich’s 
stomach for music you must have ! Fond as I 
am of it I couldn’t have done that, and then 
do this on the top of it ; no wonder that you 
look dead beat! Was it a good concert ? What 
did you hear?” 

“ Oh, a lot of things,” he answered, cai’elcssly ; 

“ I’m sure I don’t know what.” 

- And who sang ?” asked she. 

“ Let me see,” said Mr. Saville. " Oh, a whole 
heap of people sang— everybody sang — can’t 
recollect who.” 

He had taken care to secure the same seats 
of the week before, and when they arrived, he 
noticed with emotion that the firut six places 
'Oil the front bench close to tliem were still 
einpty. ^ As the hour of commencing drew near, 

was in a state of abstraction tliat at Iasi be- 
quite apparent to his cousin; he hardly 
heard what she said to liim, and scarcely an- 

swered when he had heard. The orchestra was 
filling by degrees, and he kept his eyes riveted 
upon the people as they entered. 

“ My dear Edward,” said Mrs, Brande, ” who 
in the world are you looking for among all those 
shabby people up there on the platform P”, 

•“I am looking for a checked shawl and a 
grey worsted stocking,” he answered. But 
he looked in vain. Presently a party of people 
rustled past him, the women’s gowns as they 
brushed by filled him with a strange agitation. 
He recognised them — they were the people of 
the Monday before — and took tlie same seats on 
the front bench. There was the elderly gentle- 
man with the i*ed nose, the daughter with the spec- 
tacles and the big music-book, the stout mother 
with the pagoda on her head, and her bottle of 
smelling-salts in her hand, and they had brought 
with them a son of fifteen wdio took the place 
next to Mr. Saville, who could have kicked him. 
Our friend was in an irritable frame of mind, 
and the boy fidgeted him into a perfect fever. 
The youth’s iieekclotli was too stiff, and he 
craned his neck about incessantly; then his 
waistcoat was too tight for him, and he tried to 
ease hiffiself by first unbuttoning the three upper 
buttons, and then buttoning them up again, 
and unbuttoning the four lower ones, so as al- 
ternately to relieve the different portions of his 
suffering person. Harty Brande was quite de- 
lighted with the boy; he had chilblains too, and 
after rubbing his wretched feet together, and 
making his boots creak till he nearly drove his 
neighbour wild, he finally kicked both his boots 
off at the heel, after w’hich he sighed deeply 
and seemed rather better. Harty, who had a 
great sense of fun, was thoroughly wrapped up 

111 him. Edward Saville thought with savage 
delight of the end of the concert, and the mo- 
ment when he w^ould have to put those boots 
on again. The music came, the music went; 
the evening had come, and was gone, and Ed- 
ward had accompanied his cousin home, and 
was now sitting by a bright fire in her small 
drawing-room, moodily drinking a very good 
cup of tea. 

“ My dear boy,” she said to him, ” what ails 
you? You don’t seem half glad to see me, 
whatever the reason may be ; and I am so disap- 
pointed about it that I really don’t think I shall 
tell you something which I had imagined would 
have given you pleasure.” 

“ Yes, I am glad to see you Harty, dear,” he 
said, kissing her hand affectionately ; “ but I am 
tirei and out of spirits, and the music and that 
hot room together have finished me. Decidedly 
London is a mistake at this season of the year ; 
and to-morrow when you start, I think it not at 
all unlikely that you will find me at the sta- 
tion ready to accompany you back to Herne 
Court.” 

“ Don’t go to the station to-morrow, then, 
for if you do, you won’t find me,” she said, laugh- 
ing ; “ this is exactly what I was nursing up as 
such a treat to delight you with — ^William has 
gone for a few days’ hunting to the Digbys, and 

1 have a holiday until Saturday. T thought 
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yoti^d be so pleased ! But you don’t even make 
the demonstrations that bare civility requires, 
and I feel quite mortified. I had meant to go 
everywhere this week, and had reckoned upon 
you for the partner of all my little dissipa- 
tions.” 

** My dear Harty, I shall be delighted to go 
with you every wiiere ; butoiiTbursaay 1 can go 
I nowhere. My lister starts for Malta with her 
j husband at eight o’clock on Eriday morning, 
and I must spend the last evening with her. 
Besides, this last week I have given myself 
a sickener of music, and just at the present 
moment feel very much as if I would rather 
never hear another note as long as I live. 
Last Monday, I went as you know to that 
ill-fated place wc were at to-night.” Here 
Mrs. Braude burst out laughing, but on looking 
round at him, saw with surprise that he was 
perfectly serious. “ On Tuesday I* was at the 
Vocal Association — on Wednesday there was 
1 Benedict’s concert — on Thursday I went to 
1 Henry Leslie’s Ciioir — on Friday there was the 
Israel in Egypt at Exeter Hall — and on Satur- 
day I was at Covent Garden. I can’t go to any 
more music !” 

“ But, my dear Edward, what could induce 
I you to go to these places in such frightfully 
I quick succession ?” 

i “Medusa,” he said, with a nervous little 
laugh. Slie pressed liim in vain for an cxplana- 
’ lion; she could get nothing further out of him. 
i As he was bidding her good night, she kept 
I bold of his hand, and said to him : 
i “ Teil me who Medusa is ?” 

I “ Only a woman with grey worsted stockings, 

' and a checked shawl,” he answered, and left her. 

t 

j CHAPTEE in. 

! Edwaed Saville had passed a feverish un- 
I satisfactory week ; haunted by the strange face 
l| he had seen at the concert, he had (as he 
I told hia cousin) gone by turns to every 
I musical entertainment in London, for the cliance 
of meeting that pale lady again. Everything 
about her seemed mysterious. That she was 
foreign he had no doubt, most probably German, 
he thought, as he recollected the circumstance 
of the knitting; and then he passionately 
regretted that this should not have occurred to 
him at the time. He had lived for years in 
Germany, and the language was as familiar to 
him as Ids own ; if he had spoken to her in 
German, perhaps she might have answered idm. 
At last, exasperated by aU these unsuccessful 
efforts to see her again, worried by recollections 
he could not banish, and speculations that 
arrived at no conclusions, in a sort of spite at 
himself he made up his mind to think that after 
all she was probably only one of the many 
foreign women of disreputable career, with 
whom London is always teeming. Her cosily 
clothes looked like the thing enough— -so did 
her being there all alone — and then he re- 
membered that irreproachable distinction of 
appearance, tbe quiet of lier demeanour, and 


the pale face and wistful eyes seemed to reproach 
hisi for his thought. If Edward Saville had had 
a profession, or an occupation of any sort, he 
would not have been subject to this kind of 
possession; but from a boy he had been his own 
master; and as, owing to his independent means, 
he had bad life pretty much his own way, and 
had never adet with anything like wholesome 
opposition to any of his wishes, while he was blas 6 
upon, all the ordinary pursuits and pleasures of . 
most young men, be was capable of being 
roused to an almost insane degree of excitement 
by any adventure which seemed attended with 
doubt or difficulty. However, continual con- 
certs had somewhat damped Ms ardour; and 
at the end of Ihis week of disappointment, 
provoked with his want of success, he thought 
himself a fool for his pains, and made up iiis 
mind that nothing should induce him to pursue 
his w’ild-goose c^sc any further; and so he 
devoted himself very thoroughly to his cousin, 
and took her to all the places she wished to go to, 
except to Leslie’s Choir; it would have brought 
his recent disappointment too vividly before liis 
eyes; besides, he was engaged to his sister, 
and, as wc have seen, he refused to accompany 
Mrs. Braude th^re. On Friday, when he was 
calling, he asked her how she had liked her 
evening. 

“Quite charming,’’ she said; “we had all 
manner of lovely things, and then wound up 
with Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, which Iliad 
never heard before. I never liked aiy tiling so 
much in my life, though I am free to confess that 
during the last chorus I only listened with half an 
ear id the music, for I suddenly caught sight of 
a face so unlike any face I ever saw oeforc, and 
tliat looked 60 curious altogether, that I could 
not take my eyes off it.” 

“Yes,” said her cousin, absently, “ one does 
see such faces sometimes.” 

“ I am sure,” she went on, “ there must be a 
story to that face. Edward, don’t you believe 
that when people look like that, they have 
stories ? I haven’t a story, and I don’t look 
like that ; yau haven’t a story, and you don’t 
look like that ; don’t tell me that people look 
like that for nothing,” 

“ Like what, in the first place .P” he asked, 
laughing. “ xind, in the second, did the face 
belong to a man or a woman ? for you haven’t 
told me even that yet. I dare say it’s the man 
with the big red beard, whom one sees every* 
where — you always go mad upon beards.” 

“ It was a woman,” said Harty, impetuously ; 

“ and the only thiug ii\ the world she was like, 
was an ecstatic triumphant Virgin, in an Assump- 
tion by some fflorious old master. She was 
just two rows Dehind me, and when I first 
caught sight of her^ she was leaning back witli 
her hands clasped in her lap, her face was 
turned upwards towards the orchestra, and had 
a raptuVous transfigured aspect, such as I never 
i saw on any liuman face before. And oh, what 
eyes ! It was not only the beauty of tJiem, but a 
look they had in them, as if all the time f hey sa^ 
something that we none of us could see. It 
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seeiitied if only the hu&k of her were sitting 
thero, and that her soul was away, away, away, 
bathed in the light of a paradise that was in- 
visible to our grosser sense.” 

Southern woman, probacy,” said 
Edward. ” One sees rays of light stream from 
those dark faces sometimes in a marvellous 
way.” 

” No, she wasn’t Italian,” interrupted Harty, 
eagerly; “she was not dark, she w^as a fair 
woman, “with heaps of light Jiair, and a face as 
white as marble.” (Edward Saville’s heart 
gave a great jump.) “And what was so 
wonderful about her, was her extraordinary un- 
consciousness ; it seemed to isolate her so 
completely from the whole room. She had no one 
' with her — w^asn’t it odd for so young a woman ? 
She can’t be more than three or four-and-twenty ; 
she passed out close before me, and I saw that 
she was alone — ^you’ll think I am gone quite crazy 
on the subject, but her dress, too, was so very 
peculiar : she had got on a gown of ” 

“ Violet velvet, I know, and a diamond 
comb !” exclaimed Edward Saville, starling up 
ill a state of great* excitement. *‘My dear 
Harty, can you tell me anything about that 
woman ?” he said, taking both her hands. “ You 
say that you left the concert-room together; 
did you see lier drive off? Did you hear what 
direction was given to the coachman?” 

“ No,” said his cousin, in amazement at the i 
degree of agitation he expressed. “Her car- 
j ria^e wasfust before mine ; there was au elderly- 
looking man waiting for her at the door, and 
I ‘Home !’ was the only direction given.” 

Mrs. Brande kneiv the riddle now, and Me- 
dusa was revealed. She was troubled for her 
cousin; he looked worn and haggard, and his 
manner was so disturbed, that she felt quite 
unhappy about him. She moved heaven and 
earth to get him to promise to go down with 
her the next day into the country, but was 
obliged to leave town without him, and, what 
was worse, with but little apparent prospect of 
seeing him for some time to come. 

The months passed; winter had roiled into 
soring, and Edward Saville was still in London. 

I Harty wrote to him continually from Herne 
Court, loading him with little commissions to 
I execute for her, that he might be obliged to 
I write, and that so she might be kept a little au 
courant of bis life. She did not gather much in- 
formation, however, on this head; he did what 
she asked, but was silent about himself; the 
letters were short, unsatisfactory, and read 
sadly ; at least, so it seemed to Mrs. Braude’s 
kind heart. 

One morning he got a note from her contain- 
ing a list of plants, which she begged lie would 
be so good as to order for her from some 
nursery-grounds on the B^yswater - road. It 
was a lovely morning towards the middle of 
he got into a Hansom, and went off in 
searoh of the florist. There was a brougham 
waiting at the door, which moved a few paces 
on tojet him draw up. He passed through the 
little ^hop and into the nursery-garden behind 


the house. The master of tbc shop was busily 
engage at some distance with two ladies, who 
were coming down the principal walk towards 
the shop. They were veiled, but a Grange 
throbbing seized Edward SaviUe’s heart as they 
came nearer, and he saw that the one next to 
him wore a checked shawl and common stuff 
gown. The other was a lady dressed in black 
silk, and held a large nosegay of lilies of the 
I valley in her hand. He stood aside breathless 
as they approached. It was she ; he took off 
his hat as she passed ; she looked full at him as j 
she went by, and smiled, but did not return his | 
bow, nor look back once. They got into the | 
carriage and drove away. YYithout thinking of j 
Harty, or her commission, or of the gapbig 
shopman who was re-entering the Iiouse, and 
whom he nearly overthrew in his mad haste, 
Mr. Saville precipitated himself into his cab, 
and desired the man to follow the brougham, 
which was still in sight, but on ahead at some 
little distance before them. They drove on for 
some time upon the Bayswater-road, keeping 
the carriage steadily in sight all the while, uni 3 
they saw it stop very nearly opposite the last 
gate of Kensingfoii (hardens, before a long, low. 
Gothic cottage that stood within walls and a little 
way hack from the high road. Here Edward 
Saville saw the young woman whom he supposed 
to be a servant get out and ring the bell. The 
door was opened by an elderly man, whom he 
rocognised as the one he had seen at the Hall, 
The carriage drove off empty, and the two 
women disappeared into the house. 

He discharged his cab, and then walked 
leisurely past the cottaue. It looked astonish- 
ingly rural among ah the other suburban 
residences. Home Cottage was the name 
of the spruce little white box with the bright 
reen blinds just before it. It appeared to 
ave a large garden at the back, for over 
the wall he could see a considerable space 
untenanted with houses, and in which there were 
three or four trees : real trees of respectable 
magnitude. The cottage was of a dark stone 
colour ; there was clear blue in the licavcns, soft 
white clouds were sailing about, a f: esh spring 
wind tempered the mid-day heat, and a lithe 
young cherry-tree, covered with blossoms, was 
nodding its white head in at the latticed bed- 
room windows in front ; it was a very pretty 
picture. Having made this inspection of the 
remises, he turned back again and rang at the 
ell. 

“Pray can you tell me if Mrs. Brande lives 
here ?” he said, when the old man appeared. 

“There is no such person here,” w^as the 
replv, very crustily given, and with a strongly- 
marked German accent. 

"Do you know, by any chance, if tliere is 
such a person in the neighbourhood ?” pursued 
Edward, as he saw the door arraduallv closine* 
against him. 

“ There is no such person,” said the old man 
again, and shut the door in his face. 

He crossed the road and turned into Ken- 
sington Gardens. The great walk, which is 
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ffenerally the favourite resort of nursemaids and 
Sieir small charges, was nearly empty, and he 
wandered on in almost complete solitude among 
the trees until he came to the round pond. In 
the retirement of tliat lovely place he tried to 
collect his thoughts and calm the agitation of 
his mind. At last he had found her ! He had 
no project, no plan, and he haidly felt any desire 
to make one. He knew where she lived ; she 
could escape him no more. He had found her! 
All the harassing anxiety of the last weary 
months seemed to roll away in one long deep 
sigh of relief. It was enough, and he sat down 
to enjoy the new, divine sense of rest in which 
his heart was steeped. 

Edward Saville passed once more before the 
cottage on his way back to the nursery-garden ; 
no one was to be seen, but he lieard the sound 
of a pianoforte, which was being played upon 
in a masterly manner. After executing Mrs. 
Braude’s commission, he asked the shopkeeper 
who the ladies were whom he had seen there 
in the morning. 

‘‘Well, sir,” said the man, “they’re foreign 
ladies ; they come down a’most every morning 
between twelve and one o’clock, and buy as 
many lilies of the valley as I can cut for them. 
I have sent flowers down to the house once or 
twice j they live at Home Cottage ; it’s a long low 
house, sir, a good bit further down the road.” 

This lie knew. ^ “ Hid you say they were 
foreign ?” he inquired. 

“ Yes, sir ; I’ve got the name down in my 
book.” The man opened his book and pointed 
to a direction that was written in it. Mr. Saville 
read : “ Mrs. Hausmann, Home Cottage, Bays- 
water-road.” 

Tlic next morning, by twelve o’clock, he was 
at the garden, and maae tlie gardener cut him 
all the. lilies of the valley that were out. He 
Lad made up his miud to leave them at the 
cottage anonymously, and trust to the feminine 
instinct of the pale lady to guess from whom 
they came. He had just paid for the flowers, I 
when he saw the two wxll-known figures arrive, i 
They passed through the shop, and went up the 
broad pathway to speak to the gardener : Mr. | 
Saville was in a side-walk, and watched the 
conversation from a distance. ^ He saw the 
man point to him and shake his head — they 
were evidently being told that there were no 
lilies for them this morning. He changed his 
mind at once, and decided that, instead of leav- 
ing the flowers at the house, he would offer 
them in person. He went into the shop and 
waited; the ladies took a little turn in the 
grounds, and then came back. They entered 
the shop, and he was just preparing to speak to 
them, when the pale lady, who was passing close 
to him, suddenly snatched the flowers out of 
his hand, and, without a word, made for the 
carriage, followed by her companion, who was 
in fits of laughter. Encouraged by this extra- 
ordinary freedom of manner in botli the women, 
Edward proceeded at once towards the cottage. 
He had not gone a hundred paces before the old 
man-servant met and passed him on the road. 


He hastened on and rung at the door ; it was 
opened this time by a little maid-of-all-work. 

“ Is Madame Hausmann at home ?” said he. 

No, she’s out,” answered the girl. 

“ But the other ladies, are they at home ?” 

*^Yes, Miss Elizabeth came in about twenty 
minutes ago.” 

“Oh, that. was Miss Elizabeth, was it? I 
have just met her with her maid at the nursery- 
garden ; will you take in my card, and ask if ste j 
will be kind enough to receive me P” 

“There ain’t no maid but me, and you’ve 
made a mistake,” said the girl, “and it’s no use 
my taking in the card, they never sees any one.” 

“But there were two ladies ; if one was Miss 
Elizabeth, who was the other one ?” said 
Edward. “ Don’t be in such a hurry, my dear,” 
he continued, as he saw the door, which she 
held iuher hand, preparing to close upon him as 
before, “you shan’t lose by doing me a good 
turn.” And he gave her hmf-a-crown. 

“Well, there was only Miss Elizabeth and 
Countess Vander, but it’s no use your asking to 
see them ; I’ve been here near upon two years 
now, and never let any one in yet : two or three 
is come like you, but they never got in ; I tell 
you, they sees no one.” 

“Jane!” cried an angry voice from above, 
“who are you gossiping with all this time? 
Shut the door this minute, and go back to your 
work !” 

She slammed the door to, and Edward Saville 
turned away. Madame Hausmann, JMiss Eliza- 
beth, and Countess Vander, what an oetd hash it 
all was ! He was so deep in his brown study, 
that he did not see where he was going, and ran 
right up against a handsome man with a fair 
beard who was ‘coming along at a swinging 
pace in the opposite direction. By an unerring 
instinct of the heart, Edward Saville knew that 
he was going to the cottage, and turned to look 
afterhim. He was right enough; but the stranger 1 
was more fortunate than he, for, without asking i 
a single question, when Jane opened the door i 
the young man entered the house. | 

Edward retraced his steps, and, as he 
walked slowly before the cottage, he could hear i 
the man’s voice and sounds of laughter from 
within. He went past, and looking up at the j 
spruce villa that was next door (Europa Point j 

it was called), he saw “ To Let” in the windows ! 

of the first floor. He immediately asked to sec | 
the mistress of the house, inquired about terms, | 
and was so liberal, and made himself so accommo- j 

dating, that he not only settled everything then j 
and there, but, by dint of a sovereign or two I 
more judiciously thrown* in, persuaded the land- 
lady to allow him to instal himself in the man- 
sion, which he had taken for three mouths cer- 
tain, that very evening. 

He arrived about* eight o’clock, having given 
out to all his friends, and at his club, that he 
was going to leave town. Just as lie liad 
lumped out of the cab, and was paying the man, 
he ^anced up at the next cottage. One of the 
top windows was open, and he saw the young 
companion of the pale lady looking steadily 
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down at him. Their eyes met ; she coloured, and 
be saw that she bad recognised him ; slie called 
to some one in the room, and a stern, sad- 
visaged old woman came to the window. About 
half an hour afterwards, his nosegay of lilies 
of the Talley was returned to him. 

evening was oppressively hot, and Ed- 
ward Saville was in a fever; his little stuffy 
lodging with its dingy drab moreen curtains, 
saturated with dust and smoke, seemed to stifle 
him. The front room was a tolerably pleasant 
apartment, of fair size ; but the back drawing- 
i-oom, which was about a quarter as large, en- 
tirely overlooked the neighoouring garden, and 
of course it was here that he took up his resi- 
dence. He threw open the nan’ow windows as 
wide as they would go, and looked out. It 
was ten o’clock then, and a lovely moonlight ' 
night. From the next house he could hear the 
sound of music ; the exquisite slow movement of 
Chopin’s second sonata in B minor was wafted 
over the wall to him, and the young man, melted 
by ih« soft air, and by the tenderness of the 
music, and by the tenderness in liis own soul, 
leaned bis arms upon the window, and listened 
with his eyes full of tears. 

Suddenly a loud slam, as if the ])iano had 
been violently shut down, broke the silence, the 
door of the drawing-room, which gave upon the 
garden, was thrown wide open, and out rushed 
the pale lady with a sheet of music in her hand, 
followed by the man he had knocked up against 
in the morning. She flew round and round the 
garden in the moonlight, dodging in and out 
among the trees and bushes with the young 
man in full chase after her, while their peals of 
laughter echoed through the still air. Edward 
Saville stood motionless watching them, glued 
to the window, and devoured by jealousy. At 
last the young man doubled adroitly round one 
of the bushes, and caught her full in his arms. 
They had a sharp struggle for the music, during 
which her comb tumbled out and all her hair 
came down, covering her to her very feet : she 
was beaten at last, and be got the music. 

" Ach lieber Williclm,” she sighed, " Ich 
bin so mude, lass micli ruhen !”* 

Close by them was a bench, under one of the 
large trees on the lawn. They both sat down. 
Presently she fell asleep. How lovely she looked 
lying there cradled in his arras ! The moonlight 
touciicd her pale face and the rose in her bosom, 
and fell upon the clouds of her fair hair, while 
little dark tremulous shadows of leaves, thrown 
by a swaying blanch, flickered here and there 
across her white dress. ^ Once or twice he softly 
moved back her hair 'from off her face, and 
once Edward saw him stoop his head and kiss 
her forehead. 

“ Come in 1 come in !” cried a harsh wo- 
man’s voice from the house*; " you’ll catch your 
deaths of cold I” 

^ She did not wake, and ho carried her, all 
sleeping as she was, like a baby into the house. 


* “Ah, dear William,” she sighed, “ I am so tired! 
rest.” 


Soon after, Edward beard the front door shut, 
and saw *the young man walk down the road, 
humming a contented little tune to himself. 


LEATHER GUNS. 

We have been thickening the plates on the 
sides of our iron-olads only to find that there is 
no iron-side so stout that a shot cannot be made 
to crash through it. One well-planted shot i 
from a six-huudred pounder would make an 
end of our iron Warrior. So the age of iron 
ill ship-building seems to be already on the- wane, i 
and the builders of ships of war not meant as i ! 
stationary harbour defences, begin to think of | 
giving up the vain contest of weight between ! i 
ships* si(ies and guns, and to suspect that they j j 
had better cultivate lightness and manageable- | 
ness, with the utmost speed. As knights of the I 
middle ages threw oft* the plating with which | 
they endeavoured in vain to protect tlieir flesh ' 
and blood against an improved artillery, and 
resolved to fight unencumbered, save with pev- 
hfips a helmet or a breastplate, so the iron snips | 
of our own day arc beginning to content them- | 
selves with a moderate breast])late above water- ! 
mark, and somebody has started the notion that 
' even here paper will give better defence than 
steel. M. Szerelmy declares that jiaper may be 
made into boards far less penetrable than the 
hard(3st oak, and cotton is threatening to come 
into its promised honours as of sixhfid greater 
force than gunpowder. It will take, says 
Mr. Scott llussell in the Quarterly Journal of 
Science, twenty-four ounces of gunpowder to 
break, in mining, a mass of rock that can be 
broken by four ounces of gun-cotton. But 
the glory of gun-cotton has hitlieito been con- 
fined to its achievements as a burster. For i 
the moderated service of propelling a shot, it 
has been tamed but lately by Major-General 
Lenk, of the Austrian service, who has produced 
it in a safe form, not six, but three, times more 
powerful than gunpowder. 

Thus used in war, the advantages of gun- 
cotton over gunpowder arc said to be many. 

A third of the weight suffices; it does not 
fonl the gun, but leaves only a slight dew 
of condensed steam ; and it explodes without 
smoke. Thus, that the smoke of battle will 
become a tradition of the past, when gun- 
cotton shall have been generally adapted to 
the use of armies. The smoke of gunpowder 
not only obscures sight, but it is a compound 
of noxious fumes that make tlieir effects felt in 
casemates of fortresses, or between decks of 
ships. To get rid of the smoke and of the 
excessive heat of quick firing in such situations, 
is to double the force of tlie fighting men by 
doubling ibeir power of standing unexhausted 
by their guns. You must keep your powder 
dry, but you may wet your gun-ooiton j for 
when dried it is undamaged. Major-General 
Lc^ has perfected the raedianism for pro- 
ducing gnn-cotton in several forms. The 
simple form is that of a continuous straight 
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yarn of given weiglit to the yard, sold on reels, seeing his ability and tbe value of his discovery, 
Used as matcb-Iine, tliis burns only at the rate forthwith took him into his service, and at the 
of six inches a second. ^ Its next form, yielding end of two years rewarded him with the office 
a swifter match-line, is produced by plaiting of Quartermaster-General of the Army, 
the yarn in a hollow cord ; although this twist After five years’ service under Gustavus he 
has increased the length of yarn, lire runs repaired to Denmark, where he was appointed 
much faster alon" it, namely, at the rate, not of General of the King’s Artillery, but soon after- 
six inches, but of six feet in a second. A yet wards, yielding to the advice of friends, he 
swifter match-line is made of that plaited cord returned to England, and tendered his services 
by casing it in a skin of india-rubber cloth. This to his own sovereign. King Charles the First, 
carries fire at the rate of twenty or thirty feet This step, which was taken in sixteen hundred 
in the second. Gun-cotton used in artillery and twenty-nine, turned out a very profitable 
must. General Lcnk found, not be pressed close, one for the colonel. He was received with open 
but have room given to it. Squeeze it into a arms by Charles, who appointed him one of the 
dense mass, and it has violent blasting power ; gentlemen of his privy cnarnber, granted him an 
give it room, and it works gently. Imprison it, aiuiual pension of six hundred pounds out of tlie 
and it will burst iron bonds asuiufer with tremen- Court of Wards, and purchased for him a house 
dous violence ; leave it free, and when liglited it in Lambeth at a cost of fourteen hundred 
burns gently like a cheerful piece of firework. pounds. Colonel Scott, however, did not live 
And what next? When we fire cotton at long to enjoy these tokens of the royal favour, 
ships and forts protected with paper, shall we for, dying hi sixteen hundred and thirty-one, he 
ever go back to those leather guns, once famous, was buried in Lambeth Church, where a sump- 
whicli have so curiously and completely passed tuous monument, still to be seen, was erected 
out of common recollection ? Tlieir inventor to his memory by his loving wife Anne, whom 
has now been dead, buried, and forgotten, for he had married in France. The sculptor has 
two hundred and thirty years. The tribe of represented the colonel as an armour-clad fierce- 
biographical compilers have not devoted a line looking man, wearing a heavy moustache and a 
to his memory in their bulky dictionaries ; and pointed beard. ^ 

tlie historians of the science of gunnery, who In the very year of the colonel’s death, Gus- 
discourse so largely on the catapulta, the balista, tavus Adolplms had ample proof of the eflcctive- 
the ribaudequin, the mangonel, and other obso- ness and utility of tiie leathern artillery, at the 
lete “ rnessenj^ers of bad news,” have omitted to racmomble battle of Leipzig. The guns were 
notice the curious invention which brought him found to be so easily portaole, that a small battery 
fortune and coutemporancous fame — most pro- could easily be removed from one part of the field 
bably for the simple reason that they knew '*to another, or a new battery made in the space 
nothing about it. A few documents in Her* of ten lumutes ; and when a fresh attack was 
Majesty’s State Paper Office, and a monument in about to be made on the part of the enemy, a 
a London cliurch, are the only remaining memo- battery was immediately at hand to repel it. 
rials of Colonel Kobert Scott, the inventor of lu fact, it was in gi cat measure owing to the 
the once famous leathern artillery. invention of Colonel Scott that the Swedish 

This Robert Scott was born in the latter half king obtained so glorious a victory, and the 
of the sixteenth century. lie carac of a good imjieriul General Tilly himself w'as constrained 
old stock, being descended from the ancient to admit tliat the portable cannon performed 
barons of Bawerie, in Scotland. He apiiUed wonders. How it came about that the leathern 
himself assiduously to study, and extended his ordnance was shortly afterwards laid aside as 
knowledge by visiting foreign countries. To worthless, is difficult to explain or even to con- 
military science he paid special atteution, and jecturc, but it is not recorded to have made 
soon perceived that it was open to great improve- any subsequent appearance on the battle-field, 
ments, as it is unto this day. -The field-pieces though a leathern cannon was fired in Edin- 
of that age were machines of iron or brass, im- burgh so late as the year seventeen hundred and 
mensely cumbrous, and almost unmanageable, eighty-eight, probably out of curiosity. 

The problem to be solved was, how to render a 


g:un more portable without lessening its projec- 
tile force. After full consideration of the matter, 
he came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing like leather.” Of hardened leather, 


A IIUSSIAN ROMANCE. 

I HAJ) my hand on Dr. Tillmann’s door, and 


therefore, he constructed guns. The correct- yet I hesitated to knock. • I was house-surgeon 
ness of Ins idea was tested by experiment, and of the great Petro-Paulovsky Hospital at St. 


the result was considered to sliow the immeasur- 
able superiority of leather over brass and iron. 


Petersburg, of which that testy and punctilious 
old German was principal physician, and I 


Why he did not lay his invention at the feet carried with me my daily report of the cholera 
of his own liege sovereign it is needless to in- patients who had died during the night, 
quire. ^ Perhaps he did so, and was snubbed for A moment ago I had been talkhig briskly 
hLs pains : as other inventors have been since his enough to a group of students, and now I was 
time. At all events, he raised a company of two standing like a timid boy at a schoolmaster’s 
hundred men, and went over to Sweden, where door. The fact was, I knew the old automaton 
he was welcomed by Gustavus Adolphus, who, was jealous of me, and disliked mo, and X de- 
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tested bind, and I tried as much as possible to 
avoid coming into contact with him. I had de- 
termined to resist and resent any indignity 
oltered me, and yet I 'wished to avoid a quarrel, 
because 1 loved bis dear pretty little daughter 
Olga. I was, moreover, on the morning of 
wmch I speah, tired out both in mind and body ; 
for I Iiad been up the greater part of the night 
attending patients in a state of. collapse from 
the terrible epidemic which was devastating the 
Russian capital. On my wav to my own room 
to snatch an hour or two of sleep, I had stooped 
at Dr. Tillmanu’s door to deliver my official re- 
ort. At that moment I would rather have 
een digging graves, tired as I was, than have 
confronted tiiat intolerable old martinet, whom 
nothing could propitiate, and from whom no 
exertion of mine could extort a word of praise. 

At last, I knocked in a (juick business-like 
way. There was a muttering, but no one 
answered. I knocked again. “Come in!” 
snapped out the doctor, in his dry mechanical 
voice^ I entered. There he sat, as he had 
sat every morning for seven-and-twenty years 
at the same hour, the great brass tower 
of a samovar boiling before him, and the teapot 
mounted above the burning charcoal on the little 
brazier stand. Before him lay the Journal de 
St. Petei'sburg, which he, a little nankeen- 
colourcd man in the blue official coat and brass 
buttons, was conning with a contemptuous air. 
Opposite sat Olga at the open window, for 
it was April time, teasing and feeding an old 
green and crimson parrot. It was a scene just 
such as De Hooge loved to paint. The sunshine 
fell in blanched light on one side of the snowy 
tablecloth, and in slant golden squares upon the 
mai'qucterie of the floor. I bowed to her and 
to the implacable doctor. 

“Well, sir,” said he, “ your report.” 

I was about to hand it, when he said : “ Read 
it.” 

I read it. “April IT, 1S32. Number of 
patients received since yesterday ; In the Peter 
ward, eighty-three ; in the Catherine ward, 
seventy-five ; in the Romanoff ward, niuety-two. 
Died during the night, forty-three,” 

“ Oh, father, father, how terrible,” cried the 
doctor’s daughter ; “ Heaven has, indeed, sent 
the destroying angel among us. Do the poor 
people suffer much, Mr. Campbell P Oh, can I be 
of any use ? Do you think if I went to the 
wards I could encourage the nurses ?” 

Even I had never before seen Olga look so 
beautiful as she did then, when a high and 
generous impulse was stirring her heart to 
good. 

“ Miss Tillmann,” I replied, “ you must not ex- 
pose yourself to danger. The nurses are zealous. 
They understand the people, and can bear these 
scenes of horror better than you could.” 

“Olga, attend to your parrot,” said the old 
^pedant, harslilyj “practise your music; your 
"master comes at eleven.” 

“I am afraid, sir,” I said, “the opium and 
calomel treatment does not save more than a 
^third of our patients. Those who have been 


brought iu this morning have been nearly all in 
a state of collapse, from which it has been, in 
most cases, impossible to recover tliem.” 

“ A mere phase of the disease,” said Dr. Till- 
mann; “that will soon pass away. Continue 
the opium and the cffiomel. We must have no 
absurd innovations in the Petro-Paulovsky Hos- 
pital. By-the-by,” said he (a mischievous malice 
twinkling in his little beady ^cs), “ here is a 
letter in the Journal to-day puffing up some new 
Persian anti-cholera drug — the Sumbul, or 
jumble, or some such absurd name : a musk-root, 
that brings the dead to life, according to an 
Englishman’s account. I really think these 
foreign quacks are getting more impudent than 
ever.” (Here he suddenly twisted round in liis 
chair, and fixed his weasel eyes on me.) “ Mr. 
Campbell, did yon insert that letter?” 

The blood rose to my face, and my cheek 
was turning red, as I replied, indignantly : 

“No, sir, 1 did not insert that letter; nor 
will 1 endure, even from you, the name of 
foreign quack.” 

I am sure the angry tone in which I replied 
must have given pain to Miss Tillmann, for she 
bent down to the parrot, and I could sec the 
colour rise to her cheek. 

Nothing could move the doctor. “0, 1 only 
asked,” he said. “ No offence ; but I know 
voung men take up these new-fangled fancies. 
The third house-surgeon before you was mad 
about mesmerism, and was angry with me for 
ridiculing it. We had high words ; a word of 
mine to the government, and his name was 
struck off the staff. Take a seat while I go 
'into the next room and put on my other coat. 
I will tlicn go round the wards with you.” 

All this time the insolent old disciplinarian 
had kept me standing, as if I had been a servant. 

I bowed, and took a seat. I was too proud 
to plead fatigue and so escape the odious dut^ 
imposed upon me by this narrow-minded fossil 
of a bygone regime. I had not dared to tell 
him that the letter he had questioned me about, 
though not inserted by me, was really my coni- 
osition, and had probably been sent to the 
ournal by some imprudent and officious friend. 

I It recorded some convincing jiroofs of the efii- 
I cacy of the mysterious Persian musk-root. 

I As the inner door closed on the doctor, Olga’s 
[pale anxious face turned round towards me 
! with a half-sorrowful recognition that she had 
I not dared hitherto to accord me. I advanced 
towards her and raised her hand to my Ups. 

“Dear Mr. Campbell,” she said, “I thank 
you from my heart lor bearing with my father’s 
harsh caprices. I know how hard it is for your 
high spirit to endure these indignities. I hear 
there is danger; do tell me if it is true. I 
know you would not tell my father.” 

“Olga,” I said, “this pestilence is not the 
worst danger we have to encounter. We hear 
this monnng from the carters who bring the 
sick, that there is a belief spreading among the 
peasants that we are poisoning the patients, and 
that they threaten to attack the hospital. On 
my own responsibility I have written to the 
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citadel to ask for a guard of soldiers. Olga, if 
danger comes ” 

‘^Husb, Andrew,** cried Olga, “here is my 
father !’* And she turned to talk to the parrot. 

In the evening of the same day, entering the 
room occupied oy the students, I was hailed 
with a cheer as I arrived, and the porter of 
tlie hospital, Alexis, a good-natured thickset 
fellow, with an enormous hydrocephalic skull, 
ran to place me a seat in the centre of the as- 
sembly. The students gathered round me. The 
scapegrace of the hospital, Ivan Pellican, was 
addressing the rest. It was he, I was sure, who 
had been rash enough to send that letter about 
the new drug to the Journal de St. Petersburg. 

I advanced and seized him laughingly by the 
arm. “Why, you rascal,** said 1, “it was you, 
then, who sent that letter to the Journal, it’ll 
be my ruin !*’ 

Ivan, not the least disturbed, went on witli 
a bantering speech about me and the new 
remedy. He w'as a little bright-eyed man, with 
pearl-buttoned gaiters and a white paletot. 

At the end of Pcllicau’s burlesque, the drug, 
resembling a greenish root bruised logetiier, 
W’as passed round ainon^ the students. Every 
one pinched a bit olF and tasted it. 

The noise of the door ojieiiing startled us. Wc 
looked round ; it was Dr. Tillmann. 

“ So this is how my students spend their 
time,** said the stern old man, “ plotting mutiny, 
and proposing schemes that subvert all disci- 
pline. Away with this trumpery weed. Mr. 
Campbell, after your denial of this morning, I 
am surprised at your want of ingenuousness. 
There, no outburst ! I am accustomed to the 
violent self-assertions of youth.” 

The doctor swept out of the room and slammed 
the door. 

]Next day the symptoms of effervescence 
among the serfs became alarming. Several 
cholera carts were stopped on their way to the 
hospital, the patients were taken out, the ve- 
hicles were broken up and thrown into the 
Eontanka eanal, and the liorscs turned loose. 
In the great hay-market outside the hospital, 
immense crowds assembled, shouting at the 
great entrance : “ Let us kill these murderers, 
the doctors !” The hay and wood sellers trans- 
acted no business, the quass and beer stalls 
were unfrequented, even the tea stalls had, 

I observed, but few customers. None of the 
richer classes were seen ; the people gathered 
into dangerous whispering knots. That these 

S s were talking about the hospital there 
be no doubt, for every third speaker 
had his hand stretched out and pointing at it. 

Once, and once only, as we passed one of the 
large windows in the first ward, I conld not help 
directing Dr. Tillmann’s attention to these omi- 
nous symptoms ; but all the answer the doctor 
would deign to give was ; 

“Our peasants are stupid pigs, but they 
will not dare to lift a finger against the Petro- 
Paulovsky Hospital. No ! They would as soon 
set fire to the cathedral. What comes sud- 
denly, goes suddenly. This fire will soon burn 


itself out.** He would not discuss the matter 
with me, and we went rpund the beds with the 
students. 

Having an hour or so to myself before the 
night patients arrived, and there being now 
no signs of any more dangerous concourse in 
the hay-market, I stole to my own quiet room 
at the left wing of the hospital, near the ana- 
tomical museum, to complete my chemical ex- 
periments on the musk-root, before communi- 
catiug my discovery to the chief physicians in 
London and Paris. 

It was a beauliful April evening; the full 
moon shining through my window upon my 
retort, and my glass phials, and scales, gave 
the room the look of an alchemist*s chamber, 
for its beams fell in squares, and lines, and 
wavering glimmers, on my open books, and 
my saucers of tests and acids. The white wall 
of the hospital garden below, gleamed as if it 
w’ere solid silver. I was absorbed in the ardour 
of discovery. I treated a part of the membrane 
of the root with sulphuric acid, and it tjirned 
an intense purple. I was more and more certain 
now that my discovery was one of importance to 
the scientific world — one that woula bring me 
fame and fortune. P>ut liow was I, an unknown 
man, kept in obscurity by a jealous superior, to 
make the discovery public ? My proofs would 
have no weight lu the eyes of prejudiced men 
disliking a novelty wliich superseded the old 
remedies of their youth. I was not enthusiast 
enough to believe I had found a panacea, but I 
was sure that I had found a reliable aid to the 
cholera doctor. 

Pellican burst into the room with something 
in a teacup. 

“ Hurrah, Campbell I’* he cried ; “ Pve dis- 
tilled the stuff as you wished me, and here it is. 
lleinsch and I have been at it ever since the last 
case of collapse was put into his bath.** 

In rushed Kcinsch (an enthusiastic flaxen- 
haired German) in raptures. He had treated 
his solution with lime and muriate of soda, and 
the result had been a sediment consisting of 
gum, starch, and saline matter. In a moment 
we were seated, our three heads together, ex- 
amining the precipitate with the true ardour 
of philanthropic discoverers. 

We all liked Reinsch, who was one of those 
quiet amiable dreamers, too negative in quality 
for any one to dislike. But Pellican was my 
great crony. He was a native of Little Russia, 
an impulsive warm-hearted fellow, as eager at 
study as at pleasure, our best surgeon, our best 
billiard-player. One moment you found him 
absorbed in the laboratdry, and next moment 
you would find him shouting and singing among 
a party of card-players, and looming out of 
clouds of circling smoke. 

Wc were well into our work, when, to my 
infinite chagrin, the door flew open, and in 
burst eight or ten medical students. They 
were Hungarians, Danes, Prussians, Arnie- 
nians— noisy reckless good-natured fellows — in 
many varieties of costume. One of thenri, who 
had, perhaps, taken a little too much wine (in 
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i^ laaduble anxiety to escape infection}, was 
playittf^on a concertina a fanciful selection of 
airs from tJie repertoire of the solitary Russian 
OOmj^ser, Glinka. 

they are, ^bbing away as usual I” 
oried Kalthofer, a Livonian. 

“They’ll kill themselves!” cried a young 
Prussian, I know they will. Come, Pelli^u, 
make a second table at whist ; here’s Maslovitch 
and Hoffman been cleaning us all out.” 

Up leaped Pellican, all his good resolutions 
forgotten in a moment. He drew a pack of 
cards from his pocket, flapped them with a prac- 
tised hand, threw them in an arch over his head, 
and caught them as cleverly as a clever juggler. 

“ Not quite so much noise, old fellows,” said 
I; “remember, this is a terrible lime, and we 
have our hands full. Besides, I have an honr’s 
writing to do before I go round the wards. 
Come, troop !” And I rose from my seat with 
the gestures of a drover collecting his flock. 

I was driving them out at the door, when 
two fresh students arrived, leading Alexis be- 
tween them ; he was pale, his coat was torn, he 
had a black eye, and his mouth wAs bleeding. 

Hallo, young Hydrocephalus,” said Pelli- 
can, “ what’s this P Look at him.” 

“ Tell them all about it, Alexis,” said his 
conductors, thumping him on the back.^ 

“ Tlicy call me a spv,” groaned Alexis. 

“Who did?” said 1. 

“Who ? why the black people in the market- 
place. They took away the cliolera cart from me, 
carried off the sick men, and would have l-hrown 
me into the canal, if one of them, a coachman, 
hadn’t said, kindly, “ Let the beast go ; he sold 
his head to the poisoning doctors years ago, and 
they’ll only thank us for killing him.” 

“And so we should,” cried Pcliican, laughing 
unfeelingly till he grow quite red. “ Come 
along, Alexis, and have a schnapps, and tell us 
the whole story I Mr. Campbell, here, is busy. 
Come along, mes garpons ; [ say you must. I’ve 
got some news for you. Look at Campbell !” 

The students already in the passage huddled 
back into the doorway, their faces looming 
through blue rings of smoko. 

“Campbell’s in love !” 

“In love?” they all broke out, like the Greek 
chorus. 

“ Yes ; in love — ^in love with old Tillmanu’s 
daughter — but he has no chance. She smiles at 
m 'wliencver I meet her.” 

I rushed at my tormentor in a pretended rage, 
there was a shout of laughter, and the door 
' closed on Pcliican and,his roystering friends. 

An hour afterwards 1 entered Dr. Tillmann’s 
room. Olga was not there, but there was her 
book with a flo\rer in it to mark the place. The 
doctor was at his desk, the^ paper on wliich was 
strongly illuminated by the* yellow light thrown 
upon it by the glow of an Argand lamp, over 
the glass of which was placed a circular green 
shade, in light and half in shadow, just 

beyond tJie lamp, stood three glass jars con- 
taining specimens of enormous tarantulas and 
centipedes^ 


The doctor looked up as I entered, and in the 
coldest manner possible acknowled^ my pre- 
sence* 

I mentioned the report of Alexis, and the 
possibility of the hospital being attacked during 
the night. I requested to be allowed to .send 
to the citadel for a company of the Preobra- 
jensky regiment. 

“ flow long, sir, am I to be troubled with 
these absura fears?” demanded the doctor, 
suddenly. “ Is it not enough that you deceive 
me, mock me, encourage your fellow-students 
to mutiny and insubordination ? No, sir, I will 
have no soldiers to guaid the Petro-Paulovsky 
Uospii al. I have seen too much of our peasantry 
to fear them.” 

“ Yon do me a great injustice, Ur. Tillmann,” 
I replied, “ and but for one reason that I have, 
I would not remain another day under your 
direction.” 

The doctor’s eyes turned red as he took 
up one of the glass jars and shook it before 
me. “There is no reptile here,” he said, “so 
! full of poison as thou art. Uo you think I have 
not discovered that you have dared to administer 
to th(5 patients of the emperor’s hospital, your 
infamous drug ? No wonacr the ignorant pea- 
santry accuse us of poisoning the sick. I under- 
stand, sir, also, your insolent allusion to my 
daughter; buf be sure, sir, she shall never become 
the wife of a beggarly adventurer. You see this 
letter” (liere he pointed to a letter on the table) ; 
“ it contains an order for your instant dismissal 
from the staff of this hospital. No words, sir. 
Good night. We shall see to-moiTOw who is 
master in this place.” 

1 bowed and reitred. I was paralysed by 
Ur. TiUmann’s throats. A cruel hand seemed 
snatching me from Olga, and hurling me into an 
abyss of obscurity, penury, and despair. WJicu 
I was on the verge, too, of fame, happiness, and a 
great discovery ! 

Still I w'as young and persevering. I might 
still set myself right with the minister, obtain 
some fresh appointment, become rich and famous, 
and win Olga. One thing I determined. I 
would send (on my own responsibility) for sol- 
diers, so imminent seemed to me the danger in 
which we stood at the hospital. I wrote a 
hasty note to General Mouravieff, then in com- 
niaiia of the citadel, sent it by Alexis, and turned 
in for the night. 

My room was at so great a distance from the 
entrance, and was approached by so many long 
barrack-like passages, that no groans of the popu- 
lace could reach me tliere, no shuffling sound of 
feet as the bearers bore the bodies to the dead- 
house disturbed mo. I ordered the main entrance 
of the building to be strictly barred, before I 
went to my-room. It was now ten o’clock. I 
blew out the candle, and, without undressing, 
threw myself on my bed, and fell fast asleep. 

I suppose I had slept three hours, when a 
roaring noise from the market-place awoke me. I 
sat up and listened. It was a deep surging sound, 
such as you may hear arise from the sea when 
a storm is growing. It was interrupted every 
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now and then by a burst of shouts and an occa- 
sional scream. 

Pcllican rushed into my room, followed by 
Masloyitch and a young English student. 

“ Quick, quick, Campbell. The jicasants are 
attacEing the doors, and threatening to kill 
every poisoning doctor they find.” | 

“Pellican, go out the back way and try and 
bring some soTdici*s. Go to the main guard at 
the Winter Palace. I am afraid Alexis has 
turned traitor.” 

No, Cam))bell,” replied Pellican. “I don’t 
go while there is danger. I stop with you. 
But come, we must keep the door against these 
madmen. Maslovitch, run through the wards 
and rouse all the fellows.” 
j Pellican and I hurried to the great entrance, 
against which some forty axes could be now 
heard ringing. We had not got down more 
I tlian the first corridor of the enormous building, 

I when a tremendous splintering crash, and a 
! howl as of so many wolves, told us part of the 
door had fallen. ’ Every moment the roar of 
voices grew louder. We had reached the last 
passage leading to the great hall, when a figure 
in white ran i,o me from a side-room and threw 
herself at my feet. It was Olga. 

“ Save my father, save my father, Mr. Cainp- 
I bell ! They arc murdering him. He tore hirn- 

I self from me, and has gone among them.” 

j I kissed her forehead, and placing her iii tlie 
j arms of one of the nurses, ran with Pcllican down 

I I the long flight of steps that led into the hall. | 
j I There were forty or fifty great bearded pea- ; 
j I sants standing beside the half-broken door, swing- 

; I ing their axes and shoutiu", as they faced an old 
I j porter and Dr. Tilimumi with drawn swords, 
j I Beasts, slaves, pigs !” cried the infuriated 

I i old donkey ; advance one step further to defile 
i j the hospital the emperor founded, and you die. 
i Back, you hogs !” 

i I As he spoke, he advanced and struck at tlie 
j i leading insurgents. Tlic leaders fell back before 

I I the feeble blows of his sword, but a rough 
I j butcher’s mau behind, his hands still red from 
; i the slaugliter-house, struck him down over tlieii* 

’ heads with a crashing blow from a pole-axe. 
j By this time I and Pellican were surrounded 
I by some twenty or thirty students, porters, and 
I assistants, all armed with bludgeons and sword- 
sticks. We bore down to the rescue, and driviim 
I the poor wretches back over the door, cleared 

I the hall in a minute. We instantly carried off 
1 ! the body of the wounded doctor into the museum, 

I I which opened to the left of the hall ; and as the 
! I chief entrance to the main wards and ta the 
|j doctor’s apartments lay through that room, we 

j agreed to make that place our citadel : barricad- 
1 1 ^ith chairs, forms, stools, and desks. 

! Fortunately, our assailants, being chiefly bent 
I on our murder, contented themsmves for the 
, j present witl^ttacking this entrance, and did not 
roceed, as they might have done, to sack the 
^ ospital, and carry off ijie patients. Every 
1 minute’s respite we obtained, gave us hope of 
j the arrival of the soldiers. It was a dark night, 
i but* by the light of the torches that some of the 


I peasants carried, we could see the seething mass 
I of greasy black-bearded faces rollmg and billow- 
! ing under the windows. 

Our scheme of defence was soon carried out. 
The doctor, who had received a dangerous 
wound, was placed on a bed in a side-room 
under the care of Maslovitch, who was not of 
a combative sptnre. When I went to see him 
and prescribe remedies, I found Olga already at 
bis side. She gave me a look'Df unspeakable 
gratitude, and held her hand out for me to kiss. 

“Are we in danger?” she asked, in a low 
voice. 

“We are in some danger, Olga, but Heaven 
will protect us — pray for us !” 

When I returned, 1 found that Pellican had 
arranged his force with great strategic skill up 
in tijc two iron galleries on either side of the 
barricaded door of the museum. Wc resolved 
to defend the door by showering jars of spirits 
and the heavy bones of skeletons upon every 
assailant that dared show his face over the thres- 
hold. Alas ! for poor Hr. Tillmann’s specimens — 
the pride of his life, the treasures amas.sed during 
long years of patient collecting — down they were 
to go, splintering missiles to check the fury of 
an enraged mob. 

“ Not a man must throw a bottle till I give 
the signal,” cried Pellican from the second 
balcony, waving a huge glass jar. “ Wlieii I 
cry Anafema ! llarnisch tlirows, then the rest in 
turns. We must be cool, or we sJiall be all 
dead men before the morning. All I wish is, 
that every glass was full of vitriol : then we’d 
mark the rascals. Never mind what wounds 
you inflict, for if we can only keep a wliolc skin 
till the soldiers come, the fellows will return 
to us to be cured. Now, to your posts, for 
they are coming on, with a vengeance ! Look 
out, Campbell ; mind, wc begin with tlie lower 
shelves. They are dried up, and not of much 
use. Now then, and God help us !” 

There came a rush against the barricade, a 
crash of axes, and with shouts of “ Give us up 
our children,” “ Givens up our brothers,” “ Tear 
the poisoners to pieces !” the crowd hewed down 
the door and rushed in, clambering over the 
shattered defences. 

Four or five of tlie more daring broke in pell- 
mell, and, astonished to sec no enemy drawn up 
to receive them, they paused for an instant to 
wait for their companions. 

Pellican gave the word, and down came a 
shower of glass jars, thigh-bones, pestles and 
mortars, ana other extraordinary missiles. Tw o 
of the peasants fell stunned ; the others, bleeding 
and frightened, scramble*d back into the hall. 

Three times the assault was resumed, and 
three times our splintering rain of horrible 
pickles drove the serfs back, staggering, amazetl, 
and wounded. * 

“Never mind,” they cried from the hall; 

“ wait till the morning, then we will kill every 
doctor in the hospital, and throw you all into 
the canal !” 

The fourth assault was more furious than the 
three previo us attacks. Beiuforced by hundreds 
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of maddened greasy beards, the peasants crowded 
in in a solid phalanx, and, braving all our mis- 
siles, threatened to storm the staircase leading 
to the gallery in spite of all we could do. 
But at that moment a discliarge of musketry 
was heard, and a mere handful of soldiers, pour- 
ing in a volley at the mob, advanced through the 
hjl with fixed bayonets, and werp soon masters 
of the field. In five minutes more, there was 
not an insurgent in the building, and we had 
again barricaded the great entrance and placed 
a guard there. It was Alexis who had brought 
in the soldiers by a back-garden entrance of 
which the mob was ignorant. 

‘*So far so good, Campbell,” said Pellican, 
patting Alexis on the back. ** Well done, old 
Hydrocephalus ! But it will still go hard with us 
at daybreak if we do not get further help. This 
time I will go.” 

I remonstrated with the brave fellow, but all 
in vain. In a few minutes Pellican bad put on 
the greasy leather caftan of Alexis, his huge, 
shapeless boots, and his larabswool cap, and 
given him his dress. He pressed my hand as I 
went with him to the garden door. 

“ Good-by, Campbell !” be said. If I don’t 
come back, be sure the dogs have got me ; don’t 
waste regrets on me ; I am of no use to any one ; 
only let niy father know that I perished in trying 
to do sonte good. Adieu K* And he was lost in 
the darkness. 

What a night that was ! Spent partly with 
Olga watching the broken sleep of her father 
who was tossing in a fever of pain, partly in 
supplying the soldiers and students with refresh-' 
ments, partly in reassuring the sick men in the 
ward, who expressed perfect reliance in our good 
faith, and who, as they died, died blessing us. 

Tliere was no further attack that night, but 
every now and then a threatening roar broke 
forth from our cruel besiegers. To-morrow, if no 
aid came, must bring death to us all. Oh ! with 
what inconceivable agony I watched the liands 
of the clock from hour to hour, and still there 
came no tidings of Pellican, no sign of troops 1 

As the first curdling grey streaked the sky, 
i left tlie roof where I had been watching, and 
went to Olga. She was not asleep, but she was 
on her knees. I kneeled beside her. “Dearest,” 
I said, “ our time on earth may be very short. 
These madmen will soon advance to the attack. 
TeH me that you love me.** 

She made no answer, bat she placed her hand 
in mine, and we kneeled hand in hand in that 
solemn betrotlial. We could hear the gatlier- 
ing roar of the peasants below the window as 
they collected for the ai^sault. I pressed a pas- 
sionate kiss upon her lips, and ran to the hall to 
arrange our last defence. 

Already the axes were ringing at our barri- 
cade, when a distant shout Spread and widened 
^ till it ran through the vast multitude. The 
axes ceased their blows, the great mob rolled 
and heaved and divided, leaving a road through 
the centre of the market-place. There was a 

flutter of red and yellow flags, a glitter of spear- 
heads in the first sunlight, and an open carriage 
drawn by four grey horses dashed to the door. 

It was the emperor, alone: the lancers, at 
his order, had retired into the outer street. 
He was in a plain military cloak, and wore a 
brass helmet, but no star or order. The barri- 
cades of hay waggons fell away as he approached. 

He prayed and crossed himself before the sacred 
picture at our door, then stood up in the carriage 
and addressed the people. He was so near that 
we could hear his words. 

“ My children,” he said, in his imperial man- 
ner, “ you are misled. These good men, these 
good doctors, venture their lives for your good. 
Not a finger shall be laid upon them. This pes- 
tilence is sent from Heaven to punish some of 
our national sins. Kneel down and pray to God 
to remove the scourge, and to forgive you !” 

I shall never again behold sucii a siglit. In a 
moment, the multitude, lately so fierce and so 
thirsting for blood, fell upon their knees, and 
every head was bowed. When they rose, tliey 
slunk away like so many criminals, aii^ some fifty 
of them surrendered iliemsclvos without a mur- 
mur to the lancers, who came riding slowly among 
them. As I was still watching the extraordinary 
scene, Alexis pulled me by the arm, and up the 
steps rushed Pellican, and seized me by the hand, 

“Hurrah, Campbell! Did not I manage 
it pretty well ? 1 drove to the citadel when I 
left you last night, and, finding the old brute of 
a general would not believe my story, or send 
me any more troops, I look a carriage and three 
horses and rattled off to Sarskoi Seloi, where, 
by the best luck in the world, one of the 
chamberlains whom I knew brought me to the 
emperor, to whom the riot had already been | 
telegraphed, and now he’s coming to see the I 
hospital. Get along and meet him. Hurrah, | 
Campbell, we shall all make our fortunes !” , 

I went to receive the emperor, who was most 
gracious. He thanked us for our conduct during 
the siege, and then went through the wards. Tiie 
only thing that puzzled him was Alexis, whom, 
in Pelllcan’s dress, he took at first for one of 
the medical staff. Next day the minister wrote 
to me, by command of Nicholas, constituting me 
a coadjutor of Dr. Tillmaiin, who, however, sank 
from bis injuries within the week, and died soon 
after; but not before he had joined mine and 
Olga’s hands, and begged my forgiveness. 

I married dear brave Olga ; nor was I long 
chief pliysician to tlie Petro-Paulovsky Hospital, 
you may be sure, b«fore I made Ivan Pellican 
the house-surgeon. 
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Pabt the First. 

CHAriER XIII. THE FAMILY FERMENT. 

After Fcrmor had gone off the stage witli 
such effect at Baglan - terrace, Violet lied 
away to her room. But when she came down 
again later, in the half light— which, perhaps, she 
was waiting for— she found a silent and gloomy 
council sitting. The young girl, with sparkling 
eyes, looked from one to the other with a sort of 
triumph, as much as to say, “Is he not charming.? 
And his generous declaration going out, all to 
clear J ohn Hanbury !’* But they said nothing, 
and her brother wtilked over to the window, and, 
drumming on the pane, looked out. 

“ Well,” she said, a little embarrassed, “ so he 
has gone after all ! Such a curious thing as it 
has been altogether— his coming, and his being 
brought to our house.” 

“I wonder,” said her brother, turning round 
suddenly, “ how you mean tliis t,o end ? It is 
all very well as an amusement, but this is a 
serious business, 1 can tell you. IIow do you 
mean to behave to John Hanbury ?” 

“To John Hanbury?” 

“Yes, dear,” said her sister, with a sort of 
“humom’ing,” coaxing manner, “you know we 
must think of liim. Louis is right, indeed, and 
I am not sorry we have got rid of our sick man.” 

“Sick man,” said her brother, sorrowfully, 
“ sick actor, if you like. He knows how to do 
the thing with effect. He is eaten up with 
vanity. I saw what he was at the whole lime.” 

Violet looked at them both wistfully. Her 
lip was trembling. “ No, no,” she said, “ he was 
really ill ; he reaU^/ suffered. The doctor said so, 
and they all said so.” 

“That may be,” said her brother. “ But, my 
dear good child, it is time that we should try and 
grow sensible, and steady, and leave off our 
romances.” 

“ Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Manuel ; “ listen to 
Louis, who is always very sensible in all he 
says. You know it is for your good.” 

“Here you are fully committed to Hanbury, 
and as good and honest a fellow as you could 
pick out of the world. I have told him so. You 
have told him so yourself— -at least, gave him to 
understand as much.” 


“ No, indeed noi” said the girl, eagerly ; "he 
was to wait— to wait as long as I pleased; 
and I might diange my mind, he said, so he 
would not hurry me. He is very good, and 
amiable, and I should not like to hurt his 
feelings, indeed I should not ; but ” ^ ' 

“Whatl” said the brother, turning on her 
gravely. “Ho you mean to tell us you have 
changed your mind, after leading this ipan on 
for nearly a year to believe you liked him, and 
giving him what amounts to a cousent— and that 
you are going to go hack, all for a childish 
whim of this sori, ! I couldn’t believe it. Ah, 
Violet ! I am astonished at you ! You think 
a good and faithful heart can be picked up like 
any pebble on the roadside. If you throw it 
away, you have only to look for another.” 

The voice of Mrs. Manuel was now heard. 

“ Hush t Don’t, now ! Violet has been 
foolish, but she sees her foolishness. She 5s 
very young; she has much to learn. She will 
do belter in future.” 

“Will she?” said the young man. “1 don’t 
think so. At this very moment she is thinking 
of that empty-headed conceited fellow that went 
off so theatrically. A vain English fop ! I know 
the man thoroughly, and many more like him.” 

“No, no, Louis,” said her mother, anxiously, 
“ she never said so. Slie does not dream of it.” 

“ Of course not,” said her sister, gaily. “We 
are frightening the poor child with our lectures.” 

“1 never said so,” said Violet, a little 
piteously. “ I am sure I respect and like him, 
and always did; only I don’t want to be hurried 
on so dreadfully.” 

“No, of course not,” said her mother; “why 
should you, darling? Wc were only farmed 
about that captain, who is so full of himself.” 

“I’m sure she has too mucll sense,” said her 
brother, “and I 7cneio she had. I only wanted 
to be on the safe side. You see, it is no trifling 
matter, now, once a thing has gone so far. But 
we have got him safe out of the house. It was 
natural poor John should be alarmed. And I 
shall take good care we shan’t have that languid 
mass of affectation here again, doing his antics 
day and night.” 

Violet spoke with a forced calm: “But 
why do you fix that friend of yours on me ? I 
have never sought him. It is you— it is he — 
that— has pursued me ” 
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sougM him !” said the youth, "No 
— ‘Hot since you met this other man. But before 
then, hi®w did you behave? Bid you speak to 
him— #alk with him ? Did you ride bis horses ? 
Did you encourage him in a way that, even if you 
never spoke a single word, was intelligible 
" Why do you speak to me in this way ?” she 
I said» rising up in growing excitement. " Let 
I me go to my room,^’ said V iolet. f I have no one 

I to help ine^no one to pity me here— and 

I The gnxious mother, more observant than Ihe 
1 others, saw hysterical signs, and intft^sed, 

“Tliere! we shall say no more about it.! 
Hush, dears ! We shall not see him again for a 
long time, and be gradually rid of him. Go and 
lie down, dear ; you look heated, ^d we^rill talk 
no more about it.” , * 

^"Bui she must promise!^* said her brother, 
j who was as excited as she was. ^‘She must 
I promise before she goes.” 

I Her face glowed, and she fell again into her 
supplicating manner. It was as though she 
I were helpless among them all, and begging pity, 
t " I can*t. Indeed I can’t !” she said. Then she 
sudden^ burst out into floods of hysterical tears. 

This is very cruel of you ! What have I doue ? 
How can you go on so to me P But I am stronger 
and wiser than you think, even if you all join 
against me.” 

It was clear she was of an hysterical tem- 
perament. Her mother came over, in alarm, 
to soothe her. Violet sobbed upon the sofa. 
The sister and brother looked on from a dis- 
tance, moodily, yet a little disturbed. Louis 
then broke out impatiently: "Sucb childish- 
ness ! Such folly ! It was Violet all over ! He 
could not contain himself to see a brave noble 
honest fellow, who could make her happy, ti-eated 
in this way.” But this was all apologetic, for 
the discussion was virtually at an end, and she 
presently rose, and, with a start, Hed away to her 
room. The otbers looked at each other with 
doubt and alarm. Tlie mother, in a few moments; 
stole away softly after her ; the son, however, 
paced backwards and forwards— as be had been 
. doing for somo time. She was the excitable 
one of the house, and had to be humonred and 
petted. Now they became overwhelmed with 
confusion, and looked at each other gudtiiy. The 
son was troubled : she was, in fact, loved by them 
all, and was their^ human toy. These- chidings 
were all for “ her'own good so, at least, they 
always apolo^sed to their own hearts ; but when 
she showed signs of thi^ sort of distress, she had 
them at her mercy, and did w’hat she pleased. 

In a few seconds her sister had flown up-stairs 
after her, had found her on the bed with her 
face pressed against a very vyot pillow, and in an 
instant was kissing her almost with violence. 
The other did not push her away, but only 
sobbed 'Iwtterly, 

"Hush-hush !” said Pauline, gently; "you are 
not to go on this way— you will get ill again, 
i There, we won’t worry you any more. Wc didn’t 


mean it, indeed wc did not. We were only sorry 
for hiniy yon know. But we won’t talk of it.” 

The brother, a little repentant also, had 
stolen np, and was listening. Presently he was 
heard tapping. The younger girl was quite 
softened at these advances ; she was even 
forward, in faintly ownmg that she was wrong, 
that she did not mean anything, and that^shc had 
headaches. In short, there were mutual con- 
cessions, and it was all "made up.” 

A few minutes later, Hanbury came in, joyous 
and rubbing his hands together. He was very 
happy. He knew that now the clouds had passed 
over. The sad impediment was now happily 
transported away. His oum fame had been 
clear^, and he was almost boisterous, 

! All the family came down to him . Violet bathed 
her eyes, and, possibly a little asliamed of her 
late outburst, came with smiles, and even affected 
good humour. There was an effort in all the 
members of the family, as if they were anxious 
to get rid of the recollection— all, too, with this 
odd result, that Mr. Hanbury went away that 
iright late, singing softly to liimself in placid con- 
tentment, convinced tliat he never had been so 
firnEily established in the afiections of her be loved. 

chapteh xrv'. xew acquaintances. 

When Permor bad just done a very light 
breakfast, which he took in a sort of "gleaning” 
fashion, his man came in to say there was a 
gentleman below who wished to see him. 

" Who is he, and what is liis business ?” said 
Permor, with the polite haughtiness be always 
adopted towards servants. 

"Doctor Carlay, sir, be calls himself, and I 
think he’s from next door.” 

"I won’t see him, 1 can’t see him,” said Fer- 
mor, pettishly, and dropping the autocrat manner 
I of a sudden. "How 1 am persecuted!” His 
I tone was as of one who could have wept over 
1 himself. " I want no doctors, 1 have one of my 
i own ; send him away, please.” 

I "Please, sir, I don’t think he’s come about 
thai—\ think it’s about the dog.” 

I "What a persecution!” said Fermor, again 
: about to weep over himself. " How can I help 
I it P He’s to be sent away. There, make him go. 
j How I am worried !” 

I Three firm steady knocks were heard at the 
I door, which was then opened gently, and a man’s 
' figure stood in the entrance. The servant went 
over to prevent his entrance, but he kept his 
hand on the handle of the door, and bowed. 

He was a very singular - looking person, 
more than six feet high, and so hard in tex- 
ture, rough in comers and projections, and 
generally impenetrable, that he suggested the idea 
of being cast-iron all over. He was stiff and un- 
bendmg as that metal, and, where he had any 
liair, it was all roughened into a sort of grey wiry 
grizzle, that looked likd deep rust upon the sur- 
face of the iron. The same rust also seemed to 
have spread generally over all his clothes. 

Permor looked at him with astonishment. But 
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lie had no effect upon the servant, who was ac- 
customed to sti-ange characters ; and he was de- 
scribed below stairs as “ a queer customer/* 

“ I have taken a liberty, a very great liberty, I 
am afraid,” he said, in tones which were gentle 
—certainly gentlemanlike— and not what might 
be expected from a grim casting, “ to break in 
on you without ceremony. It is only the neces- 
sity of the case that must excuse me, Your dog, 
last night *’ 

“0, 1 know,** said Fermor, still pettishly ; *‘he 
disturbed me, too, as well as you. I am sure it 
was no fault of mine. I could not divine it 
beforehand,** 

The other began to grow yet more grim, his 
words to get sharp and metallic in sound. 

“ 1 don’t speak for mpelf. It would bo very 
hard to wake me. And if I was wakened it would 
not make much matter. I must ask you to have 
the dog sent away; in fact, I must insist on it, 
without discussion.** 

There was a hard churlishness about the way 
this was put which was offensive. Fermor co- 
loured, and hurriedly got into his most chilling 
outside coat. 

“If you had waited,’* he said, “you wotdd 
have heard that the dog to be sent awky 
this very day. There is no necessity for insist- 
ing, or for compulsion, or any allusion to such 
things. What did I tell you this morning. Bates, 
about the dog?” 

“He is gone, sir. He w^as at the barracks an 
hour ago.” 

This little conversational stroke brought back 
all Fermor’s good humour. The thought that 
crossed his mind was, “ How I excel in putting 
down low rough beings of this sort.** 

“I am glad to hear it,” said the other, not a 
bit more softly. “I mistook, it seems. I 
thought you might not be inclined to do as 
asked. Sometimes, you know, you meet men 
who object to do things because they are re- 
quired to do them. Some of your profession Aave 
that way. You will recollect, I had never spoken 
to you before.” 

“Well, curious to say, J always know a gen- 
tleman,** said Fermor, “by a sort of instinct.** 
He was in excellent v'ein, he thought, that 
morning. 

“I am detaining you,” said the other, “I 
must again apologise for disturbing you. I 
might have written, but writing is not nearly so 
much to the point as speaking. Writing leads 
only to more writing. It was only the necessity 
of the ease and comfort of one who^a I care for 
more than I would for a dozen of myself, that 
could force me in upon the world in this way. 
In fact,** he added, coming back a little, “ it is 
only fair to let you know, if I had heard your 
dog last night, and he could not have been got 
to remain quiet, / should have quieted him at 
once. Between human welfare and canine life, 
you know, I could not hesitate. Good morn- 
ing!” 

And with this he passed out and shut the door. 


Fermor looked after him, indignant, fuming, 
and yet mystified. “Such manners, such free 
and easy airs! Like everyone in this place!” 
He tossed impatiently in Ms chmr. 

He was mending a good deal. He was better 
to-day than he had been yesterday, and looking 
in the glass, among his brushes heavy as ivory 
mallets, aqd his silver -topped bottles which 
might have^iiiled innumerable bins in a small 
perfumery cellar, he was strude fey what he called 
the “half delicate, half spiritual** tone his face 
had assumed. He looked down at his fingers, and 
rejoiced in their sort of mother*of-pearl tinge. 
Then he was ready to “see ** people. Some of 
the “ fellows’* would be sure to Come boring him 
withrtheir dull talk, and now they had him help- 
less and at their mercy. But they did not come, 
and he sat there fretting because they were 
to come, and because, at the same time, they did 
^ 0 ^ come. Captain Fermor was, however, not 
what is called popular with his fellows. The gap 
in their social ranks was noticed for a day or so, 
as a gap always makes itself noticed, but, beyond 
this, there was no regret. When his accident, 
and the little “sensation" it brought nuth it, 
had begun to pall, no one thought of the invalid 
wrecked upon the lonely shore of convalescence. 
He was indignant at this desertion, and over and 
over again pronounced them a “low, selfish set.** 

Young Brett, Tiowever, faithful as a terrier, 
appeared about noon, and Fermor, a little grate- 
ful for this attention, was almost inclined to pass 
a short statute excepting him from the penal 
clauses of general “lowness** and “cadship.** 
Young Brett had not much to say, yet, somehow, 
was company. He had no flow of talk, and yet 
people — ^notably “ fellows ’’—looked kindly to- 
wards him. Later, on his way out to India, he had 
gone in and out of a poor stranger officer’s cabin, 
had cheered him with a word or two and a scrap 
of ship news, had read him a newspaper, but all 
without any effort or show. The sick officer 
died, and was cast over the side. Long after, 
when Young Brett had forgotten the voyage, he 
received a letter from a famous London gun- 
maker asking for directions as to the make of a 
gun he was busy with for him. The other re- 
pudiated the gun, and said there must be a 
mistake, which brought out, that the sick officer 
had added a postscript to the last letter he ever 
wrote, begging his people at home to send Young 
Brett a gun, as a token of flow he esteemed his 
kindness. 

He was now looking out of the back window of 
Fermor’s lodgings, on«the row of gardens, which 
were large, and pretty, and ^ssy. It was a fine 
sunny day. “Jove!” he said, “should like so 
to roll oneself in the grass— lie there all day, you 
know, and smoke*c%ar ^er cigar. You ought 
to go out yourself. Yes, fey J ove !” he added, as if 
lighting bn a sudden discovery, “ the very thing.” 

“ And lie on the grass,” said Fennor, “ all day P 
No, no. That is not the Hfe I should like.” 

“Well, I mean for, a time, you know; the 
fresh air would set you up. Jove !” he added— 



to liis, feivourite heathen god, whom he 
appealed to constantly— "there’s some one in 
to next garden now. Come and look, Fermor. 
Did you ever see such a grim old * buffer ?’ He’s 
as st^ as a musket.” 

" Tes,” said Fermor, calmly, above all curiosity. 
** t know him. He came bursting in on me this* 
morning : something about that dog you brought 
here.” i 

"And I suppose you shut him up, A very 
awkward^ customer though, eh P” 

" Why yes,” said Fermor, placidly. " I think 
he did not take much by bis visit. I have a way 
of my own for that class of people.” 

"Ah!” said Young Brett, with admiration; 
" that’s it j just what I envy so in you. Jove !” 
he said, again; "look here. They’re coming 
with a sort of processioh, I declare. And a girl, 
and a maid, and a chair.” Then, after a pause, a 
long deep drawn "By— Jove!” 

Fermor looked out, succumbing to curiosity. 
There was a sort of little progress— a girl lean- 
ing on tJm gnm figure, maid, pillows, chair, just 
as Young Brett had described. The sun was 
very strong and sultry, and not a breath of air 
abroad. Tlie chair was set full in the sun, and 
the young lady assisted down into it, but sat with 
her back to the houses. The maid then opened 
her parasol for her. The grim figure stood over 
her, talking as grimly ; at times walked away on 
a sort of beat with stiff iron motions, and came 
back. 

" Wliy don’t she turn round and let us sec her 
fiuje !” said Young Brett, impatiently. "1 wonder 
who she is ? Am sure she’s pretty.” 

She is the girl,” said Fermor, with an air of 
knowledge. " I know it all. It was about her 
he came in.” 

"I tiiought it was about a dog,” said Brett. 

“Well, it might be. One don’t necessarily 
exclude the other. Hush ! I declare.. Did you 
see her ?*’ 

She had looked round slowly while her father 
was away on his beat. They both saw her. A 
round, full, soft English face, full of goodness, 
and of the beauty of gentleness and good humour. 
But there were traces of sickness and delicacy. 

"Jove!” said Young Brett, who was of the 
age at wliich every girl seems to be lent tempo- 
rarily from paralyse, "She is one! You are 
always in luck, Fermor. You always tumble on 
your feet in these sort of things. Lucky dog !” 
he added, with jocularity. " Don’t tell me ; you 
knew of this all the time, and picked out the 
house.” 

This sort of freedom, and on this class of sub- 
ject, always made Fermor shiver. He said, coldly, 
" You took the lodgings yourself— you or that 
Major Carter~"l forget whiqb* ^ neither care 
nor kno?^ who are my neighbours.” 

"Nonsense ! What nice work will be going 
on. En^aable fellow ! Telegraphing, cb ?” 

Fermor coloured. Rallying confused him. "I 
don’t understand you,” he said, in a voice regis- 
tenad a good deal ^ below eero, "I never do 


understand that sort of thing. Pray don’t talk in 
I that way. I don’t like it.” 

The other coloured in his turn, "I didn’t 
mean he said. " I beg your pardon,” 

"No, no,” said Fermor, soothed by tins 
humility; "there are fellows with whom that 
sort of thing goes down. I don’t care for it. It 
may be a defect ; but I don’t.” 

"I saw the Manuels this morning,*^ said 
Young Brett, abruptly, " Ab ! the second is a 
I nice one, I am very glad, though, our friend is 
getting her ; very glad.” 

"But is lie, though P” said Fermor, contemp- 
tuously, and yet a little nervously. " Is he quite 
sureP” 

"Well, I met him this morning, with a mouth 
open from ear to ear, and he squeezed my hand 
as if it were in a vice, and when I asked him when 
he was going away, he looked knowing, and 
said it depended. But I must be off myself; 
promised to go with Page and look at a horse.” 

"What a hurry you are always in!” said 
Fermor. " Surely you’re not quite a Secretary 
of State, or Governor-General of India, or a 
Member of Parliament — or is this horsc3 afftiir 
matter of life and death, that j'ou can’t rifford to 
be a moment late ? Will the horse die, if you are 
not precisely punctual P” 

“O no,” said poor Brett, sitting down ruefully 
under this shower of sarcasm. "Not at all; 
just as long os you please.” 

"Well, is there uo news ? Surely there must 
be something going on?” 

"No; nothing that I know. Every day is 
much the sam*e, you know.” 

" You should read Mrs. Barbauld’s little story 
of ‘ Eyes and No Eyes.’ If you don’t nse such 
faculties as you have, you will become quite 
dull. Did the Manuels tell you nothing? By the 
way, which of them did you sec ?” 

" The second one. She was in the garden, and 
I spoke to her over the rails, and when I told 

her I was going to see you, by Jove But you 

will be angry if I tell you.” 

"Not at ^11,” said Fermor, good naturedly. 
" Tell it your own way. Go on. Well P” 

Well, I assure you she had a bunch of scar- 
let geraniums in her hand, and I could not toll 
which was the reddest.” 

" Wliich P of the geraniums P” 

"No-; the. geraniums or her cheeks. I am 
afraid, old fellow, you have been doing mischief 
there; I am indeed.” 

Fermor passed over the "old fellow” with 
wonderful good nature. He shook his head with 
great good' humour, apd said it wad nonsense. 

"And yet,” said Young Brett, thoughtfully, 
"what deep ones they are !” 

" Who P^* said Fermor. 

*0! women— girls !” said the beardless Roche- 

foucald. " That night, when I caught her 

Well, any fellow would have thought it was a 
desperate case, and yet, you see ** 

Fermor suddenly became cold. " I don’t follow 
you,” he said. 
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I I mean,” said Little Brett, " it turns out that 
all the while she is to marry that fellow. Any 
fellow would be taken in, you know.” 

“I can’t keep up with you at all,” said Eer- 
mor. “ Your partiality for that word is quite con- 
fusing. Have you heard anything since P What 
do the precious gossips you go among sayP” 
Well, Showers says — 

“0, Showers !” said Eermor, w;ith contempt, 
(Showers was Thersites.) 1 s he to be quoted ?” 

‘^I don’t know,” said the other. ” He picks 
up whatever is going on, and he says they have 

sc I, tied it all, and that you ” 

said Eermor, colouring. "Do you mean 
to say they have been daring to mix mp name up 

ill the business ? I hope you have not been 1 

am sure you have ” 

“No, no,” said the other, in great alarm. “It 
was only one night that Show'ers was talking 
about you, and saying you went ‘sniggering’ 
after every girl, making people think they were 
dying for you, and I got angry, and— and ** 

“And told what you saw that night,” said 
Eermor, very hot and excited. “Just what I 
would expect. It was a great liberty. You had 
no business to do it. Such a thing!” Afi.d 
he began* walking up and down the room. 

“ I never meant, I am sure ” said Little 

Brett, penitently. 

“ And how did he and those people take it ? 
You may tell it all now.” 

“WcU, they laughed,” said the other, with 
great eagerness and candour, as a kind of atone- 
ment, “ in a sort of way, you know. And Showers 
said he didn’t believe it, that it was all brag, and 
til at you were always in some ‘ sickly dream* or 
other, and that he had it from Hanbury himself, 
that very morning, that it w'as all settled.” 

Eermor groaned once more. This, again, was 
like being plunged into the sea on a December 
morning. 

Little Brett, somewhat scared, left him still 
pacing up and down, and in great distress. He 
was morally shivering every time he thought of 
that odious Thersites Showers and his coarse 
jesting, and of the loud chorus laugh of the rest. 
Above all, his emphasis rested on “ that sii^id 
Brett.” “ But what could be expected,** he said, 
with all scorn and pity, “ from such a set ? 
Not a gentleman among them : even their 
names— -Thrupp, Slack ! I should like to give I 
them a lesson— to take them down a bit. I 
should like to show their mean natures how little 
they know about the matter,” And with many 
bitter similes he seemed to be laying out some 
very satisfactory schemes which would confound 
them ail, and lay them grovelling at his feet. 

CHATTEU XV. A CONVAIESCENT VISlTOE. 

He was very indignant with the Manuel family, 
who had neglected him, as he considered it. 
The son came once only to ask after him, and he 
had merely called at the door. Not that he desired 
Ills society; for he considered him a sort of 
“low,** brusque, ill-mannered foreigner, who, it 


was plain, had never been with gentlemen. He 
(Eermor) could tell in a second whether he was 
“the real thing*’ or no. Clcatly a fellow out of 
an orchestra. And this notion, which seemed to 
him something in the style of M, About, appeared 
a very happy illustration. “ A low fellow out of an 
orchestra !” There Was only the one lady in the 
family— and. the more he thought of that little 
night incident, the more soft and agi’eeable it 
seemed. He thought of her as a “ poor” faithful 
little worshipper. She was very pretty, and he de- 
clared that, as soon as he got well, she should be 
rewarded. If he had heaid any one talk of “re- 
warding a girl” by a fisit, he would have scoffed 
at him as a low, ungcntlemanly creature; even if 
he were talking aloud with no one present,, he 
would not have used such a form of words; but 
still the idea, as a sort of motive for his resolu- 
tion, was present to him. 

^ His health was mending rapidly. The fresh 
air of the place was serviceable ; the improve- 
ment could be marked day by day. He had been 
down to his barracks; in a few days more he vms 
to resume duty. 

He dressed himself with care, looked in the 
mirror over the chimney-piece, and thought there 
was a refined “spiritual” tone, in sucli delicate 
colouring as there was in his face, not to be 
matched in the district. A gentle air of weak- 
ness— which would contrast well with the 
coarse robustness and gross health of some of 
his fellows. Going to a box of gloves, he chose 
out a pail*— faintly coloured too, as with a blush 
— so as to be in keeping. 

It was about fivq o’clock in the evening, and 
he sauntered straight to the house of >the 
Manuels. The maid who had thought him 
“lovely,'** and who, indeed, had dwelt on his 
image very often since, broke into rustic smiles. 

“ O yes, sir, I am sure they are iu— some of the 
ladies.” 

He went up before her, opened the drawing- 
room door himself, and entered. There was only 
one figure there, sitting on a little low chair and 
looking, listlessly out of the window, with her 
book half closed upon her knee. She did not 
even look round as she heard the door open. 

She was pale. As Eermor did not speak, she 
looked round, started to her feet with a sort of cry, 
h^f ran forward— then stopped, her face and neck 
bathed in glowing carmine. She felt this rich 
colour dyeing her face, and put up both hands. 

“Quite well?” said Eermor, delighted with 
these signs of his power. “ This is the first day 
I have got out— the first hour, I may say— and 
yours is the first place I have found my way to.” 

She stood cmite irresolute. “ 0,” she said, “I 
am so glad. You must have suffered so much.” 

“I suppose I iBhall get strong again,” said 
Eermor, “ some of these days. May I get my- 
self a chair P” he added, with a smile, as though 
he were saying some very lively thing. 

Her face assumed a soai-ed look at once. “ 0 
yes,” she said; “but I am afraid— — ” 

A shade came upon Eennor’s fair forehead. 


**l faiQw" he said^ "the yegidar objection, 
¥oa smgmie x%ht, of course, on the score of 
I ttoderstand/" 

0 no, no, no, no !” she said, with exfcraordi- 
nar;f easiness, and clasping her hands togetiier 
idteon#, " Not that ! no, indeed J” 
lE'emor looked at her appealing eyes with ad- 
jniration'-with great satisfaction, too,, in himself. 
"Bird duttenng in the fowler’s net, and flutter-^ 
ing so prettily,” was the idea floating in his 
mindv For cniiosity and amusement he wpuld 
make her flutter yet a little more. " You want 
me to go,” he said. " I intrude here. Aud yet,” 
said he, “for a sick man, tired by his first walk- 
exhausted, in fact— to be turned out — 

Again the little bkd fluttered nervously to the 
window, fluttered back again, almost wrung her 
hands. Feimor began to be astonished, 

"0!” she said, "it seems very odd and very 
cruel, but I gave a sort of promise. If you could 
come again later; indeed 1 could not help it; but 

if .they eome back ” 

"I seeJ” saidFermor. "Upon my word, this 
is taking the shape of a romance. What a 
pity to put all your family to such trouble- 
solemn promises, and the like! I assure you 
there was no need. The shadow of a hint would 
have-^ — But how a mere call of civility could 
cause any confusion or misapprehension, is, to me, 
a perfect mystery. Pray assure your family tW 
they may set their minds at rest for the futurA” i 
This was more of the fowler and of the fowler’s ] 
net. The little bird looked at him wistfully, and : 
seemed inclined to sob. ' j 

" What shall I do ?” she said. “ I should not 
have told you. I don’t kudw what you will 
think ! O, let me go, please, for I am very un- 
happy!” 

flew past him ont of the room, he looking 
after her with wonder, half pleased, half morti- 
fied. He should like to make an ef ective stage 
exiig but there was no audience. His curiosity 
was, besides, piqued— almost to a vulgar de- 
gree— and he was dying to learn. He walked 
away, and came hack imxiecided; walked away 
again, and came back, “ Poor little soul,” he 
said, looking tranquilly at a Fermor that was in 
the glass, "it is very fresh and natural I” 

He rang the bell suddenly, and presently came 
the maid who had tho^ht him lovely. He 
spoke to her with exquisite politeness. " Might 
1 give you the trouble,” he said, "to a^ Miss 
Yiolet Manuel if I could see hm* for one mo- 
ment.” 

The girl went away delighted with the mis- 
sion. 

Yiolet appeared again at the door in sad con- 
fusion. "O,” she said, "I have behaved so 
absurdly, so childhddy, lam quite ashamed. You 
won’t think of it. Will it be too much to ask 

your not to say that 1 have told you 

"A little secret?” said the fowler, smiling. 
"Is it to tew secret? With all my heart. But 
what is the meaning of all this ? What are these 
mysterious promises and tyrant relations ? Or is 


it my poor head that is not yet recovered ? I 
think it must be.” 

She was hanging down her head, and said over 
^ain she had teen so foolish and so ridiculous. 

Fermor*s voice became wonderfully soft. " Se- 
riously,” said he, “caul help you? If you were, 
indeed, to do me the honour of thinking m*e 
worthy of being consulted, such poor adviep as I 
am capable of would be at your service. I have 
seen a little of the world, aud have been knocked 
about here, there, and everywhere. I ought to 
, know something. Do consult me, and I am sure 
I could help you.” 

A melancholy sort of flageolet voice was the 
most effective of all the instruments in Fermor’s 
orchestra. He was playing on it now, aud with 
surprising effect. 

"0, you are so kind, so good,” she said, tear- 
fully, " and I don’t know how to thank you. But 

they don’t know, they don’t understand ” 

Who?” said Fermor. “You w'on’t 
be angry if I say something— that is, if I sus- 
pect that there is a friend of yours who has 
something to do with this. You see, a sick man 
hears something occasionally. Now, I know his 
nature very well, having come in contact with 
ever so many natm*es up and do\Vn the world. 
I may not have profited by all my opportunities 
as I ought to have done, but, in spite of myscltV 
I have come to know human nature, at least. 
Well, Mr. Hanbury is an honest, good soul, that 
means well ; and I seriously tell you, if he does 
make a mistake, and is hurried out of his regular 
course by a little honest roughness, I know 
enough of human nature to see that it is only on 
the surface.” 

"0, it is not that; but this place, as you 
know, is full of— stories,” said tiie girl, pas- 
sionately ; “ but I don’t like him— never can like 
him! never!” 

" Never like him !” said Fermor, looking round 
in astonishment. “How singular! How sur- 
prising!” (Over and over again, when he got 
home, did he rehearse this scene .with delight 
and complacency, the exquisite skill with which 
he had “ played” seeming to him above all other 
efforts of his life.) “Do tell me about this, for 

really/ should have thought ^but then I alw^ays 

forget that I have been a sick man with a battered 
head, and; what is worse, a defeated one, on an 
occasion when I would have given I cau’t say 
, what to have gained a victory !” 

Fermor was walkingup and down the room as 
he spoke all this very volubly, his coat fluttering 
back as he walked, like the drapery of a robe. 

“I should have come back to you, to your 
carriage, to be crowned; but it was no use 
struggling with destiny. Your wishes, I know, 
were against me, like a strong, gale. You had 
your champion— why not? To say the truth, I 
never do expect to succeed in anything in life. 
I expect to be always near it— to want some- 
thing just at the last moment. ^ See the life I 
lead, forced to associate with that herd — set of 
blocks— good in their own way, but for a mind 
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like mine that looks to better things, scarcely 
companions. I am a dreamer.** ^ 

He was padng up and down, delivering his 
speech with singular fluency, ** A dreamer! Yes. 
Such dreams ! During that illness you cannot 
fancy what dreams, and civen visions^-especlally 
one night — here — in this house !** 

He hjilted suddenly on liis beat and looked at 
her. Again the carmine flood was gushing to 
the surface. "Curious, wasn’t it?” he said, re- 
suming his walk. He was charmed with the 
whole situation. It seemed to him that she was 
" hanging on his words.” She was " under a sort 
of spell,” he thought, aftferwards. If he were a 
man inclined to boast, what a thing to tell— to 
overwhelm those creatures at the barracks. 

He was surprised at his own fluency. He went 
on, still pacing ; " You don’t care to trust me, and 
yet, perhaps, I might be found useful. I often 
think I should have been a priest. Yes, I should 
have liked to have been a priest. To have sat all 
day long in a confessional— and yet, I dare say, I 
could guess the whole state of things. I have 
an instinct for human affairs, a strange instinct, 
I can read a situation like a book. I can read 
minds, too. For instance, I can take the front 
of this house off and look in. I know at once* 
who are my friends,” he went on ; "in this house, 
how many have I P Possibly not one.” Tliis last 
sentence he spoke in a low, half-melancholy tone. 
"Possibly not one!” he repeated. "But that 
is a mere personal view. What' does it matter? 
The other day, if there had been a little rough 
stone where I fell, why I should not be talking 
to you here— perhaps boring you terribly,” 

" No, no, no !” said the girl, casting downlier 
eyes; "I could listen for— that is, I like hear- 
ing it.” 

"Then, as for you,” continued he, glancing 
at the other Permor in the mirror, "I can 
understand it all. Relatives, sisters, mothers, 
brothers, who have our interest at heart, and 
think they understand it better than we do, 
hurrying us eagerly on into some serious step- 
all for our good,”added he, sarcastically. "Dear 
Miss Manuel, 1 feel like an old friend to you, and 
seriously— for it would be affectation in me to 
say I do not see that you have something on 
your mind— seriously, if by advice or assistance 
I can be ofuse, pray employ me.” 

She looked up at him with her full round eyes, 
now little, glistening, and tearful. 

" 0 !” she said, " Mr. Permor, , I am unhappy, 
very unhappy ; I don’t know what to do. They 
axe so kind, and so good, and mean so well, and 
all for my interest.” 

"Exactly,’’ said he, smiling. “Everything 
disagreeable is for our interest.” Has mluitive 
knowledge of nature was surprising to himself, 

" And I am, I may say, alone in the house, 
without support, and I do fear I slmll be hurried 

into a step—whioh •” 

Permor went over, and sat down beside heron 
the sofa. He was going to hear it all. It Was 
growing dusk. At that moment the door was 


opened. A joyous, IiWty figure burst ; 
in. ' , ^ . ; 

"We have been waiting fear hours," it said; 
adding, after a bewildering pause, "What! i 
Permor?” i 


A POLITIOAD PARROT. 

A WAEM day in spring in New York often 
means a hot day, such as Ojppresses London in 
August. The air seems full of gold-dust heated 
to the boiling point, and a native American takes 
to ice cream and brandy smashers remedtally. 

I was on " the shilling side of Broadwar* (I 
do not know the origin of this derogatory desig- 
nation) on one of those hot mornings in spring, 
when the metropolitan disposition to ice cream 
impelled me into a confectioner’s shop. The back 
parlour of a former aristocratic dwelling was the 
refreshment-room. Its large windows looked to- 
wards the east, and the room was flooded wi1.h 
sunshine, such as a Londoner is never blessed nor 
blinded with ; — ^for there are two sides evcq.'to the 
subject of sunshine. In the warm heart of the 
light there was a brilliant green parrot, fastened 
by a silver chain to a perch, where she seemed 
to rest from pure choice. She was singing as I 
never heard a parrot sing — ^with human natural- 
ness and rollicking ioyousness. The song, an 
ancient favourite witJi a certain class in the land 
of its birth, had met favour with all classes in 
the land of its adoption: 

0, it's ray delight on a shiny night, &c. 

She sung it all, without once stopping or break- 
ing down. 

The waiter, who wiped the small table where 
I had seated myself and lianded me the daily 
paper fastened in a machine lest it should run 
away, remarked, "Twenty year old, if she’s a 
day'!” 

1 ^ve my order, and then listened to the 
song until it was finished, as a respectful audience 
should, not interrupting to applaud. Then I 
said, "Bravo, Polly !” 

The parrot turned her head, and looking at ' 
me sharply, said, rapidly, " What’s your name ? 
What do you want ? Can you whistle ?” 

" What’s your name P” I replied, in Yankee 
fashion : answering one question, or three, with j 
another. j 

" Pretty Poll, pretty Poll, poor Poll ! Polly 
wants a cracker. Polly Brown, Polly Brown, 
Captain J ohn Brown’s bird, ship Midas. Bought 
of a nigger king on the Gold Coast for a pair of 
red breeches and a roasting-pig, Brou^t to 
Philadelphia in ei^htechi hundred forty. Ron’fc 
you know the devil’s dead ? Choked to death 
with a Quaker’s head. Captain Brown’s bird. 
Captain Brown’s a Whig, wears a clean shirt.” 

This sent the pairot’s associations to sea, and 
she proceeded to heave anchor with a will, 
changing merrily to sailor songs till an imaginary 
storm came on. Then she gave orders through a 
speaking-trumpet, proving that she had been fbr- 

f otten and left on deck in a squall, and that- sW 
ad not been so much frightened as to intermpt 
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the progress of her edacation. When the storm ' 
vm over, she took to the pump, and sang with 
a tenderness and fair-treather-after-a-storm 
sweetness, 

Kock and roll me over, one more day, 

One more day, my darling, 

One wore day; 

0, rock and roll me over, 

One more day. 

The parrot’s usual sharp barking uuhumanity of 
voice was not present in this specimen. She 
spoke and sang like a masic4oviug n^ro of in- 
telligence and European training. Doubtless 
Jier first lessons had been given by such a master. 
I am sorry to be obliged to record, that presently 
Captain Ibrown’s bird began a running fire 
of very naughty words. As the Yankees say, 
“ it would not be pretty** to repeat this portion 
of the bird’s performance.^ Like a good artist, 
she did not allow her audience to tire from the 
length of any part of her entertainment. She 
came J)v sudden transition to the rehearsal of 
political contests. She elected General Harrison 
to the presidency of the United States with 
great ^clat, singing, 

Have yon beard the great commotion, 
Motion, motion. 

The country through ? 

It is the ball a rolling on, 

For Tippecanoe and Tyler too, 

And with them we’ll beat little Van ; 

Van, Van, is a used-up man. 

The English reader may need to be informed 
that Ceneral Harrison, tlien candidate for the 
presidency of the then United States, had once 
upon a time fought with some Indians at a place 
called Tippecanoe. A hero was w'anted as can- 
didate for the presidency. The ** Hero of Tippe- 
canoe” was selected, and duly nicknamed “ Old 
Tip,” and was sung into office. “ Tyler, too,” 
became vice-president, because a president in- 
volves the sequitur of a vice-president. ** Litt le 
Van, Van,” who was “ a used-up man,” was 
President VanBuren at the time ot this election, 
in the fourth year of his reign over the great re- 
public* The songs in this campaign, which were 
all Mthfully remembered by the paiTot, had a 
great family resemblance, and were not too reve- 
rent to be inconsistent with universal suffrage 
and ** the sovereignty of the people.” One of 
them, sang to the tune of O Susanna, alluded to 
the residence of Mr. Van Buren, and the product 
his kitclien-garden, in the culture of which he 
was auppo^ to have much satisfaction : 

‘ 1 hae a dream tbe other night, 

When everything was still, 

1 dreamt 1 saw old KinderhCok 
A cornin’ down the hill ; 

A cabbage stump was injbis mouth, 

A tear was in his ^'ye, * 

,, 8ays he, we are beaten, NorUi and Soutli, 
Bat Johnny, don't you cry. 

Johnny was President Van Buren’s only son, 
and a celebrated democratic “stump orator.” 
The family residence was at Einderhook. 


The next “ presidential campaign” rehearsed 
by the bird was that in which Mr. Henry Clay 
failed to be elected. The refrain of one of the 
songs was sung to the tune of Old Dan Tucker : 

Cat out of the way, you’re all unlucky, 

Clear the track for (fid Kentucky ! 

Millions of men, north, south, cast, and west, 
had sung the same doggerel to the same negi o 
music, with the same host of torchlight proces- 
sions apd tar-barrel bonfires, that the parrot was 
now singing in the soft sunshine pf early spring, 
in the metropolis of the great republic." 

Captain Brown’s bM was a living history 
of much t hat had not found record elsewhere. 
When at last she ceased to sing, I turned to 
the table, to find a melted ice cream and an 
iced sherry cobbler awaiting my leisure. 1 
paid proper attention to the legitimate fluid, 
and was paying my score, when a young girl, I 
as pretty as young American girls often are, 
bmslied past me, and past her faded and at- i 

tenuated mother, who sat at the receipt of ) 

cash, evidently going to school ; for she had a , 

book and a porcelain slate in her Jiaud. The 
pari*ot cried out briskly, “Mangie, have you got 
your Geography P” She replied, “ Yes, 1 have,” 
bud went her way. The feminine cashier assured ^ 

me that the parrot knew the meaning of all she , 

said, and of all that was said to her. The pro- i 

prietress believed in her rational powers as fully ^ 

as the negroes believe in those of tbe monkey. 

“ I only wish,” said she, “ that she would not 
say so many things that are not pretty” 

Should the age of the parrot oe correctly esti- 
mated by naturalists, this same bird ma^ live to 
cel^ate a dozen more presidential elections : or 
perhaps the inauguration of an elective monarchy. 


TWOPENNY TOWN. * I 

Twopenny Town is one of the most salu- 
brious, and yet one of the most despised, quar- 
ters of the metropolis. Persons with a turn lor 
gentility, who have so far got on in life as to be | 
able to reside in the aristocratic neighbourhood | 
of Russell-square, speak of Twopenny Town i 
with the greatest contempt. When they wish to i 
mark the low social status of a person, they I 
mention with a sneer that he lives at Twopenny 
Town. They talk facetiously of Twopenny 
Town as a distant and unknown region, to which 
only the most adventurous explorers have pene- 
trated, and from which travellers have returned 
to tell strange tales of rude and inhospitable 
natives, who live in ground-floor parlours, poison 
their guests with twenty-seven shilling sherry, 
and go out to parties in cleaned gloves. In 
these aristocratic circles— albeit within ten 
minutes’ walk of t|ie Mob-Cap, the centre and 
capital of this despised region — the very men- 
tion of Twopenny Town is considered equiva- 
lent to a goon joke. It calls up in the genteel 
mind’s eye absurd pictures of life in parlours, 
bed and breakfast lor ten shillings a week, with 
use of sitting-room, and dinner on Sundays; 
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evening parties with beef sandwiches for supper ; 
chairs and sofas covered with American leather 
cloth, and a general sitting down to tea — with 
shrimps when in season, otherwise “creases” — 
at five o’clock. In fact, Twopenny Town, from 
the Eussell-square point of view, is a monstrously 
absurd place ; a laughable place altogether. 

There are some persons so keenly conscious 
j of the ridicule which attaches to Twopenny 
1 Town, that they will never own that they live 
! there. When Eussell-square asks them where 
j tliey dwell, they artfully avoid reproach by say- 
' ing, “Up the Park way.” When Kussell-square 
' imd Twopenny Town start together from the 
j West-end, bound for home, and Ruasell-square 
i says, “ Which way do you go ?” Twopenny Town 
cautiously replies, “ Northward.” I really be- 
' lieve there are people of genteel aspirations who 
sneak in and out of Twopenny Town every day 
as if Twopenny Town were a wild beasts’ lair 
or the hiding-place of a thief. When Russell- 
' square happens to be in ihe neighbourhood, and 
cal dies a resident in the act of being there 
treading in an accustomed manner the pave- 
ments of Twopenny Town, the resident imme- 
diately stammers out an apology for his mis- 
conduct, and says he has been to visit a person 
“up that way.” Perfectly conscious of all this, 
and even admitting the nngentcel character of 
the quarter, I am nevertheless willing publicly 
i to own— not that, when I proceed towards my 
I home, I “ go northward,” or that my residence 
I is “ up the Park way” — ^but plainly, in a straight- 

I forward manner, that I live and treasure my 
j Lares and Penates in the very heart of Two- 

I penny Town. I am not ashamed of it. On the 

contrary, 1 glory in it. 

* You — I am addressing Russell-square — have 

no idea what a wonderful place Twopenny Town 
is. It is such a very wonderful place, and so 
little known to the haunts of genteel civilisa- 
tion in which you move, that I am tempted to 
write an account of my travels and residence in 
tlie region, to be published by Mr. Murray in a 
thick volume printed in large type, with mar- 
ginal references, foot-notes, and a map. 

Looking from my window at this moment, I 
have a full view of all the wonders of science 
and art at one glance. That great invention, 
steam, displays itself in all , its remarkable 
applications to the purposes of man. I see 
railway trains incessantly rattling along, tear- 
ing madly after each other, and apparently play- 
ing at follow-my-leader among the chimneys; 
underneath P see a steam barge puffing up the 
canal like an amphibious locomotive ; 1 see also 
the mast of a shij), and, above all, the electric 
telegraph ruling the sky, like a sheet of blue- 
wove Bath post, for music. Right and left, 
photographers meet my view, e^iausting ihe 
beams of the summer sun, and, as it appears to 
me, bringing on winter prematurely, in their en- 
deavours to fix the lineaments of the Twopenny 
Townian on slips of card, at the charge of ten 
shillings a dozen. My wonderful prospect takes 
in any number of yellow omnibuses that go 
“ all the way” for twopence ; any number of red 


ditto, that go all the way for a penny; three 
pastrycooks, ready and willing to execute wed- 
orders at five minutes’ notice; four under- 
takers, equally ready and willing to execute 
funeral efitto, with the same promptitude, at 
chaiges to suit len^h of pocket and any 
depth of grief. When I add to this an em- 
porium for tlie supply of claret at twelve shil- 
lings a doAen, I think you will allow that my 
view is a most oomprdiensive one, and that, the 
wonders of nature, art, science, and* commerce, 
are concentrated in Twopenny Town in a tableau 
well adapted for the frontispiece of a school 
edition of the Wonders of the World. Stay! I 
forgot to mention a figure of Britannia on the 
top of a public-house, and a lion couchant on 
the summit of a brewery. When a balloon 
happens to travel this way, my view may be said, 
to embrace the whole circle of the sciences. If 
Zadkicl should be in need of a good telling 
hieroglyphic, let him come up and take a 
sketch from my window. There was a fine 
chance for him the other day, when the British 
lion was asleep on the top of the brewery, 
Britannia was having her shield taken down for 
repairs, and a locomotive en^rinc was taking a 
leap from the viaduct into the street below. It 
was a deeply impressive portent of grief to 
Britannia. 

I might say that Twopenny Town is in the 
perpetual enjoyment of all the luxuries of the 
season. What is there that heart or liand could 
desire that it does not possess ? Will any one 
be good enough to mention the article P Aris- 
tocracy ? Why, there is a lady in Eull-Moon- 
street who is the rightful heir to the throne, and 
has papers to prove it, if anybody would only 
look at them. This Royal Personage, coming 
down my street in a yellow satin gown, with a 
troop of hoys at her heels, puts a touch to the 
hieroglyphic which leaves nothing to be desired, 
except, perhaps, an eclipse of the sun. 

The drama ? Are not all our back draw- 
ing-rooms stages P all our young men and 
women merely players, having their exits and 
their entrances by the same one door on the 
landing at the top of the stairs among the 
cups and saucers r I can assure you, when 
we eng^e in private theatricals, we do the 
thing in style ; print the programmes on 
scented note-paper with embossed borders, and 
get up all our pieces with appropriate scenery 
and the correct costumes. Our company never 
had a break down but once, and that was 
when wo played Box and Cox at the Theatre 
Royal Fourteen Melpomene Terraco. Jobbins, 
who played Box, was *a great stickler for the 
realities, and muld insist upon having a real 
fire, and a real mutton-chop to throw out of 
window. It certa.nl^y' was very natural and 
effective to sec JOfabms, as Box, come in and 
chuck a real chop, frizzing from the fire, out of 
a real window mto a real street ; but, unfor- 
tunately, a crusty old gentleman with a white 
hat on his head was passing at the moment, and 
the cliop fell right on the crown of the hat, and 
printed off an impression of itself with tlie 
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Ifrftvy. %6 old gentletpan was in an awM 
inng tile door-bell, and made such a dis- 
wKinoe tlmt ^re were obliged to stop the per- 
formanee. We began it all over again, however, 
i!)fW be went away, taking the preraiition to 
aWtion a policeman outside to warn the people 
off when the chop was coming. Some one said 
that the policeman caught the chop, and was 
ae^ going off gnawing it, but I canH answer 


for that. I only know that the crusty old 
^ntlem'San brought an action for the damage 
done to his hat, and reoovered four-and-nine - 1 
pence, with costs. . ! 

The private pursuit of the drama in the more ! 
select quarters of Twopenny Town has been 
greatly conducive to matrimony. On several 
occasions the mimic love of the stage has ripened 
into the real article, and led to performances of 
another kind, which, in respect of a procession 
of maidens clad in white, and the employment 
of grey horses, may not improperly be dcsoribed 
as spectacular and equestrian. If it be true 
that a difference of disposition in man and wife 
is necessary to preserve the true balance of 
matrimonial happiness, then, I should say, our 
stage-made mamages are likely to turn out well ; 
as, in most cases, they have been a union of 
tragedy and comedy. We all thought for a 
long time it was Mrs. Bouncer that Box was 
sweet upon, and that lago f we play a selection — 
usually the third act) iiaa fixed his affections 
upon Bmilia. But it proved, In the end, to be 
quite the contraiy. Box got spliced to Emiha, 
and Mrs. Bouncer was led to the hymeneal 
altar by lago. This arrangement, otherwise 
happy, was so far disadvantageous that it led 
to tlie retirement of both parties from the 
boards; Box being averse to Emilia playing 
with strange lagos, and lago being averse to 
Mrfe. Bouncer playing with strange Boxes. An 
attempt was made to accommodate matters, 
but without success. lago could not stoop to 
low comedy, and Box found it wholly beyond 
his power to elevate himself to the level of high 
tra^dy. The consequence is, that lago and 
Box how confine themselves to solo recita- 
tions; lago giving us Brutus and Cassius, and 
Box his own serio-comic poem of the Cheery 
periwinkle." 

Is thero anything else you would like to 
mention f Music ? Could a community desire 
anything better than the Minerva Music Hall? 
It has this advantage over the opera, that you 
mre not obli^d to go in evening-dress. Ko one 
but the head waiter wears a dress coat and a 
white choker, and the prices are ;-^body of the 


imf tnesa moderate cnarges is immense. i<oq£ 
gt the bill— Mr. and Mis. I^oppits, the charm- 
ing dUettists ; Si^or and Signora Folioni, the 
fenthtOe dramatio opiatic couple ; Joe Barnes, 
thb comic ^ KSus Davis, the fonny little man ; 
Mademmelle Pettitoe, the charming ballerina 
and tradi^riijarion dancer ; Faddy Eaimagan, 
the dCiaracteriRtio Irishmen ; and stunning Joe 
Pollock^ the pet of Twopenny Town." The mud- 


bespattered brou^m that you see waiting at 
the door about oalf-past nine belongs to Mr. 
and Mrs. lioppits, the charming duettists. 1 
lam surprised that tJie proprietor does not 
mention the brougham in the bilk, for it is 
almost as farming as Mr. and Mrs. Loppits 
themselves. Ladies and gentlemen proceeding 
to the body of the hall, twopence, p’ause to 
gaee upon it with awe and admiration. Gentle- 
men, whose means are inadequate to the body 
of the ball, twopence, are content to remain 
outside and pat Mr. and Mrs. Loppits* horse, by 
the kind permission of Mr. and Mrs. Loppits’ 
coachman, a grave and dignified person, who 
appears to ignore the music-hall, audio try to 
look as if his connexion with Mr. and !Mrs. 
Loppits did not extend beyond the legitimate 
duty of driving their brougham. I should 
mention, that Mr. and Mrs. Loppits’ horse is a 
tall aristocratic looking animal, with a Koman 
nose, and is known to some irreverent grooms in 
the adjoining mews as Julius Cmsar. 

I am inclined to think that onr music-hall 
was formerly a chapel. My reason for so think- 
ing is, that the body of the hall is furnished with 
rows of narrow desks instead of tables. These 
desks, though used at present as a resting-place 
for pewter pots, seem to have been originally 
desimed to support hymn-books. The material 
of tne desks being plain deal, and the grain 
coarse, I should say that the denomination was 
methodistieal and primitive. The clock in the 
front of the gallery is of a sombre and severe 
aspect, and the effort it makes to cover its face 
with two hands and a half, seems to imply that 
it is ashamed to keep time to the present goings 
on. This disposes me to think that it may at 
one time have been used to Sunday duty and 
sermons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Loppits are charming duettists 
undoubtedly. They f^erally enact lovers : Mrs. 
Loppits, strong minded, in a low-bodicd pink 
dress ; Mr. Loppits, weak minded and bashful, 
in a fiufiy white hat and bed curtain trousers. 
Mr. Loppits’ assumption of bashful ness, by 


ness of the chorus which comes in at the end of 
the dialogue, as if Mr. and Mrs. Loppits had 
been wound up for it, is also greatly admired. 
Mr. and Mrs. Loppits ** oblige again” three 
times, and then d^art down the body of the 
hall with two carpet-bags, followed by admiring 
eyes until theydisappw to enter their brougham. 
The greatest favourite, and desefvedly so, is 
** Jo© Barnes, the comic." Mr. Barnes comes 
on in a little white hat with a little black band 
round it, and we^ a very short tartan jacket. 
The immours which he expresses by cocking his 
hat on the front of Ms head, the back of liis head, 
the side of hie head, and by pulling it right over 
his eyes, are as various as the chords of the 
human heart. Hk hat may be said to sifveep 
the whole lyre of the coimc muse. Mr. Joe 
Barnes’s favouiito songs are Naughty Jemima 
Brown, The Barbel’s Wife, and Euile Fake 
Matilda. All three point morals. Naughty 
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Jemima Bi^own is an example of ingratitude. 
Her young took bet out and treated her to 
cakes and wine, but, notwithstanding all his 
kindness, naughty Jemima jilted him. The 
Barber’s Wife is a faithless woman, who, being 
struck with remorse, pute an end to her exist- 
enceVith the weapon most convenient for the 
rhytliln and the rhyme, which happens to be a 
carving-knife. This is much applapded. But 
the prime favourite is Matilda, who, having a 
chorus, can be taken up by the whole audience. 
Wlien Mr. Joe Barnes stamps his foot and says. 

Now then, aU together,” stalls, body of the 
hall, and balconies, break forth in unison : 

Matilda I Matilda! 

Fickle, false Matilda! 

She’s broke my heart and ruined me, 

That faithless bonnet build-ah. 

She was a very greedy, gormandising, young 
woman was Matilda, ate pounds of pork sau- 
sages, drank gin-and-water, and went on in such 
an outrageous way, that we quite symnalliised 
witli tlie young man when he confesses tliat “he 
thought he should have killed-ah.” 

l^addy Fannagaii’s song of the Irish wake is 
highly characteristic. Paddy Eannagan comes on 
in a bob-tailed frieze coat, and a hat without a 
brim or a crown — ^tlie national costume of Ire- 
land— and puts his shillelagh on the floor, saying 
that it represents the body of the deceased 
Patrick O’ Whack. Mr. Faimagan then puts a 
red handkerchief round his he^, and at once 
becomes Shclah, weeping and wailing over the 
lifeless form of Patrick. He takes off the red 
handkerchief, and becomes Murdoch 0‘Grady, 
roundly abusing the prostrate Patrick as a big 
blackguard, and after subjecting the corpse to 
every indignity;, concludes, amid thunders of 
applause, by spitting in Patrick’s eye. If you 
have anything in the characteristic way that 
will match this in the neighbourhood of Russell- 
square, perliaps you will just say so. 

The performances of Mademoiselle Pettitoe, 
thccharining ballerina and transformation dancer, 
are described in the bills as “ pleasing,” which, 
however, is a weak expression. They may be 
said to be highly sensational. Mademoiselle 
Pettitoe comes on first of all as a Scotch fish- 
girl, dances in a manner characteristic of Scotim 
and runs off to return the next minute as an 
Irish colleen, with a jig ; then a dusky daughter 
of Egypt ; and, in rapid and breathless succes- 
sion, as a female representative of Spain, Italy, 
Poland, and other picturesque countries, until 
she reduces her costume to that scant condi- 
tion which leaves nothing beyond the assump- 
tion of the God of Love, When Mademoiselle 
Pettitoe dances violently in this character, with 
nothing on to speak of bul a bow and arrow, 
there is always a feverish expectation mingled 
with some apprehension fliat she will inconti- 
nently ^pear next, without going off, as the 
God of Love’s mother. 

Have we got ai^bing in Twopenny Town 
like the Pantheon, or the Burlington Arcade ? 
Have we not ? J ust look at Main-street in the 


evening, when tlie naphtha Imn^s are lighted. 
Why, there is a mile of Pantheon on one side, 
and a mile of Borlinj^on Arcado ^ the other— a 
moving panorama of Hfe and merchandise in all 
its branches. What d’ye laokP What may 
vou be pleased to require P Name the article. 
Bings, pins, brooches, chains, combs, gaiters, 
embroidered strips for petticoats, onions, oysters, 
fried fish, tinted note-paper, umbrellas, all the 
popular music of the day, cucumbers, illustrated 
works of fiction, hoot-laces, roots,* artificial 
flowers, net caps, crinolines, plates and dishes, 
teacups, saucepans, bear’s grease# herb pills — 
they are ail here, and a thousand choice articles 
de Londres besides. Why, Main-street is the 
Palais Eoyale al fresco. Look at onr baked 

£ )tato machine! Is there another like it in 
ondon— in the world ? In other quarters it is 
a mere can ; here it is a vast machine with a 
furnace beneath, and no end of drawers above 
with bushels of potatoes in every stage of readi- 
ness. And here, I may remark, that I don’t 
know any place except Twopenny Town where 
you can get baked potatoes and fried fish 
I all the year round. In heat and in cold, in joy 
and in sorrow, baked potatoes and fried fish are 
constant to us still. 

Is it amusement combined with instruction 
you require P There is the Bacon Institute in 
Fryer-street, alternating lectures on the causes 
of pauperism and crime, with recitals from the 
dramatic poets, an address to the inhabitants on 
the abuses prevalent in the vestry, and an “ Oha 
Podrida of Fun, Fact, Fancy, and Ventriloquy, 
by Mr. Inigo Inwards.” N.B. An infaurs 
school on the ground floor, and the ball let on 
Sundays to preachers of any denomination, who 
are prepared to pay the exceedingly moderate 
rent in advance. Then there is the People’s 
Forum in Canal-bridge-road, where we have the 
rights of man on Monday, the wrongs of the 
working classes on Tuesday, demonstrations 
against the highway rate on Wednesday, tea 
meetings with prayer on Thursday, rifle baud on 
Friday, and the trial of John Barleycorn on 
Saturday j judge, jury, counsel, and witnesses, 
all being local converts from habits of the most 
frightful intemperance to the principles of total 
abstinence, the counsel for the prosecution 
affording a most edifying example as one who, 
through intemperauce, was the death of his aged 
grandmother. 

If you ask where we, the inhabitants of Two- 
penny Town, are in the habit of going on Sunday? 

I answer you that we are in the habit of going 
to church on Sunday., And we have a choice of 
churches in Twopenny Town— a very wide 
choice of churches, 1 don’t think there is a 
denomination that you could mention, from the ; 
Church of Euglund in all its varieties of high, 
low, and brood, down to the Latter-day Saints 
and the Shakers, that does not boast a temple 
within our district. And we are well subbed 
with out-door Teligious exercises besides. Tliere 
is a clergyman of the Church of England who 
preaches every Sunday, weather permitting, in 
gown and bands, from a Windsor chair in front 
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0^^ iKo^-Cap. He is very popular, and cm 
manage to hold the attention of his 
, 'when he does not extend his sermon 

Ijeypiift one o*clock. Wh^ he is indiscreet 
to overstep that limit, he finds that the 
attifahtions of beer are too much for him. A 
little higher np the road we are edified by an 
awakened tinman, who draws liis illustrations 
frwn his own family circle, and occasionally tells 
us what pious thoughts came into his wife’s 
head wlien she was washing the greens for 
dinn^. The tinman has so often mentioned his 
boy Tommy in a religious and doctrinal con- 
nexion; that I begin to regard Tommy as an extra 
Scriptural personage, ana an essential part of 
the new doctrine, I have a vague sort of feel- 
ing tliat some day or other I shall be required 
to subscribe to Tommy, In the eveiiing, a 
youth of teuder years addresses us, with his eyeb 
shut, as “O, his friends," from the top of a four 
and a half gaUon cask close to the open side- 
door of the House of Call for Plasterers. This 
preaching is promoted by the landlady of the 
House of Call for Plasterers, who stands at the 
door to listen — ^leaving her daughters to serve 
at the bar— and appears greatly to profit by the 
youth’s ministrations, both as a publican and as 
a sinner. If heresy and strange doctrine be 
what you want, come to Twopenny Town. There 
is a chapel up the road where all the heresies 
are introiluoed the moment they arrive from 
Oxford or South Africa. The reverend pro- 
prietor sends round circulars to inform us when 
he has added any strange doctrine to his ooUeo-, 
tion. We have had aU the new things as they 
came out: the Bejection of the lliirty-nine 
Articles ; the Denial of Moses ; the Explosion 
of Noah’s Ark ; and I have no doubt tuat tbe 
Pallacy of Baptismal Begeneration “ will shortly 
be added." 

Literature? Twopenny Town boasts two 
newspapers, solely devoted to tbe interests of 
the locality, recording from week to week, for 
the smml charge of one penny, the doings of 
the vestry, the Jpeal improvement board, and tbe 
workhouse committee, and keeping a sharp eye 
— two sharp eyes— upon the hilf-yeaily rating. 
N.B. Adveri iscraents threepence aline ; servants 
wanting places and apartments to let (with or 
wirimut board, or partial) at a reduction. The 
editors, or proprietors, have no objection to call 
and leave your -copies early on the day of 
publication. Five circulating libraries within a 
radius of a Quarter of a mile, where idl the oldest 
standard works may be obtained; twopence a 
vdluihe for as long as you like, and the librarians 
4o]/t mind if you nevef return them. The 
barber’s in Nobthatch-street, 
wfime you may have yOur hair cut for three- 
pcaee— including brushing by machinery— and 
cnio;if' the contemplation of fill the masters, 
olJ and young, on view, or for sale; on view 
gratis, a genuine Corregio, or on sale, two 
pound fifteen, with a pot of bear’s grease or 
a bottle of wash' for thinness on the top, 
1 thrpwn in, , 

Ir there au^fthing dsc you would like to 


mention P Nothing P Very well then ; allow ' 
that Twopenny Town is a world in it*self, leaving 
nothing to be desired. 

QUITE ALONE. 

The continuation of this Story is postponed 
until next week. 

MEDUSA. 

IN FIVE CHAPTBES. CHAFTEE IV. 

The next morning, Edward Savillc watched 
the old serving-man out, he saw tbe two girls 
start in the direction of Kensington Gardens, 
and he determined once more to essay his bland- 
ishments, backed with another half-crown, upon 
the little maid-of-all-work. He had not closed 
his eyes all night, and could not rest until he 
had acquired some definite information with re- 
gard to his neighbours. 

He rung at the bell, and Jane answered it. 

“ I am sure you’re a good-natured little puss,” 
he said, giving her the half-crown ; “ and you 
won’t refuse to tell me who it was playing so 
beautifully on the piano last night. 1 had my 
window open, and was listening all the evening : 
was it Miss Elizabeth P" 

** Oh laws no," said Jane, that was Mr. 
William ; he do play beautiful to be sure ! I 
often listens myself." 

** Oh, that was Mr. William, was it ? And 
does he often come and play here ?" 

“ Why, to be sure he do," answered the 
girl ; " he’s Mrs. Hausmann’s own son, and he’s 
here a’most every evening." 

** Oh, Mrs. Hausmann’s son, is he ?" It was 
her bnrotber, then — and he drew a long breath. 

" What fun they were having afterwards ! Miss 
Elizabeth fell fast asleep in the moonlight." 

“Laws!" said the girl, “that was Countess 
Yauder, that wasn’t Miss Elizabeth." 

“ No, no,” said Edward Saville, impatiently, 
with a renewal of agitation; mean Miss 
Elizabeth, the tall lady in white,” 

“I know,” interrupted tbe girl, “with all 
her hair down to h»r feet — wcD, that’s Countess 
Vander, that is.” 

“Jane!" called a loud vcice from within, 
and the conscience-stricken Jane vanished under 
ground, as a homoly-looking old German woman, 
with a stern careworn aspect, walked straight up 
: to the strCet-door, and shut it in his face. 

I Notliing daunted, he repaired to the florist’s, 
and, having provided himself with another 
beautiful nosegay, left it at the house as he 
I came back. He gave it to the old man-servant 
with a soverei^, and begged him to deliver it 
to Countess v ander,, tbe tall lady with the long 
fair hair. In about ten minutes his flowers 
were again returned to him, with the following 
note: 

Sir,— I must beg you to abandon a pursuit 
which is extremely annoying to us, and can only 
be productive of disappointment ana unhappiness 
to yourself. Your attentions are not welcome 
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to the ladj to whom they are offered, and, in 
your own interest, I warn you not to continue 
them, 

Maegaret Hausmann. 

B^aw that no support was to be hoped for 
from rhe old lady; but, not deterred oy this 
severe little missive, resolved to see whether the 
younger woman were not more assailable, and 
could not be enlisted in his favour. Since the 
strange scene which he had been a witness to in 
the garden, he had returned with some degree of 
bitterness, and scorn of himself for his romance, 
to liis first misgivings about the mysterious 
woman who had so bewitched him. The 
certainty of her light conduct had at last cut 
itself with a sharp pang into his heart ; but witli 
that certainty had slid in a much more positive 
hope than he had ever before ventured to indulge, 
and one that, as we have seen, led him to more 
open measures of pursuit than he had yet 
hazarded. 

For two days he watched incessantly for an 
occasion of speaking to her, bnt in vain. The 
third morning brought him better luck, and he 
saw Miss Hausmann, at last, leave the houses 
alone ; here was the opportunity ready made for 
him. He took his hat and followed her at , 
some distance; she went along the Bays water- 
road, until she came to the top of Oxford-street, 
and prepared to cross over into Hyde Park. 
Edward Saville was close behind her now, and 
had made up his mind, as soon as they were in 
the Park, to address her. There was a tremen- 
dous double line of carts, cabs, and omnibuses, 
and they were obliged to wait some little time 
in order to let them pass. At last there was a 
inonienlary opening, and Miss Hausmann went 
across. She had not, however, perceived an 
omnibus which was coming down full tilt upon 
her. “ Go back ! go back !” shouted the 
terrified people from noth sides, who saw her 
danger. Bewildered by their cries, instead of 
going rapidly either back or forward, she 
hesitated fatally, and the next instant was 
knocked down by the pole of the omnibus. The 
driver, who was looking another ^ay, was quite 
unable to pull up his horses iu time, and she 
must infallibly have been run over had not 
Edward Saville, rushing forward, seized the 
bridle and violently backed the horses at his own 
peril, saving her from the death that, to the 
alarmed bystanders, had appeared all but in- 
evitable. As it was, she was more frightened 
than hurt, but her ankle was badly sprained. 
He carried her in his arms to the first shop at 
hand, where she had a glass of water, and sat 
for a few moments to recover the shock. He 
then called a cab for her, and saw her to her 
own house. When they arrived, her foot was 
much worse ; it gave her great pain, and she 
could not put it to the ground. Edward Saville 
explamed what had happened to the old man, 
who went to fetch his mistress. Great was her 
tribulation at hearing of her daughter’s acci- 
dent, but great was also her gratituae. Edward, 
assisted by the old man, earned Miss Hausmann 

into the dmwing-room and placed her on a sofa, 
after which, laden with the heartfelt tlumks 
of both mother and daughter* he withdrew. 
About two hours later he received a message 
from the next house i Madame Hausmann wished 
to speak to him, if he would be kind enough to 
come and see her. She met him in the Irnll* 
and, drawing him into the little sitting-room, 
closed the door. 

** You have been kiijd f o my child, apd done 
me a service I can never repay. You are rich, 

I am poor. I can never serve you but in one 
way only, and that is by telling you what I had 
thought never to tell to any soul alive. You 
must come here no more,” she said; ''forget 
Wanda — she is an ill-fated creature, who can 
but darken vour young days. 1 have tried to 
warn you, but youth is mad, and won’t be 
warnea. Now listen, and judge what hope 
there is for you.” She made him sit down, and 
then spoke as follows : 

" We are from Bohemia. My husband was a 
doctor in the small town of Altheim, and we 
lived there till he died. When I lost him, wo 
left the town (I and my three children), and 
came to live again in the country, not far from 
the little village of Wallendorf, wliere I was 
born, and had passed all my childhood. 

“ Wc lived in a lonely cottage iu a very wild 
spot, on the borders of a forest. Elizabeth, 
Iraucis, little Wdliam, and myself. Wanda is 
not my daughter, she is my fosier-child only. 
We were tenants of Count Bcrchtold, a rich 
powerful lord, who had property all over the 
country. About four miles from tis he had a 
castle, and lands, and great woods, that stretched 
as far as our cottage. This castle was always 
empty ; he would come there for a day or two 
once m three or four years, for the shooting; 
but it was never inhabited except at such times. 
When he was in the country he lived himself in 
another great castle which he had, about four- 
teen miles from our part of the world, and about 
seven from the town where my husband was 
established. 

The count was a proud man with a heart of 
stone ; the only thing he cared about was the 
greatness of his name, and the despair of his life 
was, that though he had been married many 
years, there was no heir. The countess was 
barren, and his great name would die out, and 
the property would all go to a female cousin, 
and so pass away from the family. He hated 
his wife, poor lady, and never went near her. 
There was no insaft he did not heap upon her 
for this sad misfortune o^her childlessness. 

Myhusband knew her ; he had been sent for 
once in a burry to attend her ; she had had a 
fail, and broken her arm. They did say, that in 
one of his mad rages^the count had thrown her 
gainst a marble table, apd that so her arm hod 
mat broken. I don’t know how that may be ; , 
be had so ill a name, and was so feared and 
hated, that the worst case was always made out 
against him: there was no need of that ; he Was 
bad enough, anyhow. What perhaps gave a 
colour of truth to the story wfis, that as soon as I 
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dwfic «fce got well, she seat for her brother, who 
her straight away with him to Prague, 
wtoe she remained, and always after hved 
separate from her husband. As for him, he 
tiSed to spend most of Ms time at Vienna, lead- 
ing an awful life with companions as wicked as 
himself : ^ deHgbted In being suisrounded with 
wild young men, and never rested till he had 
made them as godless as he was. About seven 
years after I married and settled at Altheim, 
and while the count was away, travellinc about 
m foreign parts, the countess died. Shehad not 
been in her grave four mouths, when a letter 
arrived for Mr. Hartmann, the oouiit*s agent, 
who lived in Altheim, ^nouncing his speedy 
arrival ; he had married again, and was going to 
bring his bride home, and the house was to be 
got ready without d^y. We were astonished 
at tbe news, for the count was hfty-hve years 
old, and no one had ever thought he wotdd have 
married again. 

** Shortly after this, some of the servants began 
to arrive at the castle, and by-and-by reports 
got spread abroad that it was a young lady of 
seventeen whom he was going to bring to that 
dreary home. Thme was a great deal of talk 
about it ; some said that it was a good thing 
for the country that my lord should come back, 
and that the castle should be inhabited; others 
said that he and his prodigate companions and 
Ipose servants did more harm than good in the 
place, spreading corruption : moreover, he had 
no bowels for tbe poor, and oppressed and 

f round down all who were dependent upon him. 

tut we all were sorry for the poor young lady 
who had come so far away from her own land, 
and her own people, to live amongst us. When 
my lord’s secretary, Johann Wud, arrived at 
last to SCO that all was straight, he told us more 
about it. The young countess was a Polish 
lady of great family, taut without any fortune ; 
andher parents had driven her into this marriage 
because the count, who had fallen in love with 
her for her beauty, had consented to take her 
without a dower, Mr. Wild told me they had 
bad sad work to bring her to it, and that she 
looked more dead than alive on the wedding- 
day, which did not please the count. 

** They arrived late one night in May, and the 
next morning my husband was sent for up to 
the castle. The countess was tired with her 
journey, and had a slight attack of fever. Count 
Jlerchtold met him on the stairs, and took him 
at once into her room ; she was very lovely, and 
quite young, as they bad said. The count took 
him up to the bedsMe ; her arms were lying I 
outside upon the coverlet ; he took up one of | 
them, and while he felt it all over, said to my ' 
busbaud, ‘Look at her! There are arms’! 
There are shoulders V The poor little lady 
vsbloured scarlet, and turned her head away, 
but tbe count only laughed, and went on, ‘See 
to her, doctor, see^ to Ixer, and tell me what 
it is that ails her ; if it is the sou she means to 
give me, that shall be good news for you as 
well as me.’ 

“My husband had trouble to get him out of 


the room, but at last he went, and then the 
poor child tost into tears, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. She was in a frightful state 
of excitement, and could not be persuaded to 
speak for a long while ; but by degrees, seeing 
how patient and gentle my husband w?>5, sho 


the former countess, and that, on arriving, she 
had received a great shock at finding all the 
servants assembled in tbe hall to meet ner, clad 
in the deepest mourning: she told my husband 
besides, that coming from a smiling country, 
and belonging to a large family, the lonelihess 
and desolate look of the castle had frightened 
her : she was evidently terribly afraid, too, of her 
lord ; this she did not say to him, but my hus- 
band saw it. 

“ They had already been married more than 
two months, and there seemed to be little doubt 
as to her condition : the count was wild for joy 
when my husband told him this ; he sent for 
some rare Hungarian wine, and tossed down 
glass after glass, making my husband drink with 
him to the health of the heir. My husband had 
seen in this short visit how nervous and oxoitable 
the timid young wife was, and tried to impress 
upon the count’s mind that geutlcness and per- 
fect quiet were absolutely necessary for her 
health and for that of her child ; but teach a 
wild beast to bo gentle I The house was soon 
filled again with riotous guests, and my husbaud 
was repeatedly called in to see t he countess, 
whose senses seemed actually to be lca\ing her, 
so great was her distress at finding herself help- 
less and alone in such strange company. She 
had been taken straight out of the convonl to be 
married, and this Wild life put her beside herself 
with terror. Her husbaua, who soon had got 
wearied of her, angered by her refusals to join 
in his godless revelry, usea to jeer and moot at 
her before his servants, and oUen would force 
her, ill as she was, to come down and assist at 
his orgies. Her nerves were completely shaken, 
and my husband began seriously to fear for her 
reason. 

“At last h»r hour of trouble came. My 
husband was sent for early in the evening, and 
finding her state alarming, remained with her 
all night. The count had been drinking very 
deep, and they tried in vain to keep him out of 
tbe apartment ; he would be there — opposition 
only infuriated him, and increased his wife’s 
danger. After many hours of dreadful suffer- 
ing, towards five in the morning her baby was 
bom. * Show me my son 1’ shouted the count, 
springing from his chair t o the bedside. It was a 
feeble, puny, wailing little girl. In a paroxysm of 
speecMess rage, he rushed at his helpless wife, 
and shakmg her violently, dashed her oaek upon 
the bed. My husband called for help, and they 
forced the count away from the room. The poor 
tiling had fainted. So nurse had been provided, 
for she had meant to nurse her little one herself, 
and there it lay, hungry, and wailing piteously, 
by its motliers side. My husband took the 
baby in his arms, and going with it to the 
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count, asked him if he would let mo have the 
child to nurse. ‘Have her !* he said, savagely, 
'‘yes, and keep her too — take the little scream- 
ing wretch away, and never let me see its hated 
face again !* And so Wanda (she was named 
Wafed.a after her mother) was brought to me, 
and I ftursed her at the same time with my own 
Wilhelm, who had been born just three weeks 
before. 

“ The countess never recovered that shock ; 
fainting-fit succeeded fainting-fit for days to- 
gether, and when at last they left her, her wits 
were gone. She was very gentle and harmless, 
but hardly ever spoke, and seemed to have gone 
into a kind of hopeless melancholy. I saw her 
once when she was still quite young; we had been 
staying with my mother at Waliendorf, and we 
drove through the grounds and past the castle 
on our road back to Altherm. My husband 
showed her to me— she was sitting at an open 
window on an upper floor of the house, looking 
out over the long avenue and the dreary flats 
beyond; she was dressed in black, and was 
leaning back propped up in her chair. Sbe 
looked very fearful— like an old blighted child 
— with a quantity of white hair hanging down, 
all uncombed and uncared for, about her face 
and neck. I did not sleep for many a night 
after seeing her, for thii^ing of that dreadful 
withered child’s face, with its mad, miserable 
eyes, and the unnatural snow-white hair. As 
we went by, she jumped and danced, and 
screamed to us, and her women had trouble 
to hold her. She had never gone over the 
threshold of her door from the hour of her 
confinement, and passed her whole life ‘at that 
window, lookihg out over the long avenue to 
the miles and miles of level plain that stretched 
beyond, as if she expected to see, as a speck, 
from far away the carriage coming nearer and 
nearer with long lost friends, who would take 
her from this miserable place. But she had 
been for some years out of the world, and no 
one remembered her but death. My husband 
saw her die — no one else was near to help her ; 
she was taken with some sort of fit one morn- 
ing, and they sent for him. He saw there was 
no hope, and thought it was his duty to write 
and warn the count, who was at Vienna, that 
she could not last long. One dreary night in 
December, my husband was watching with her, 
and so was the good Liesel, the nurse he had 
brought for her from the town, for she had no 
proper attendants, only some of the peasants 
belonging to the estate, to wait upon her. The 
count had sent no answer, and they thought 
he might arrive at any moment. It was just 
about one in the morning, when a great gust of 
wind rattled down all the chimneys, and the 
dogs began suddenly to bark and clamour, and 
my husband fancied he heard the sound of 

1 wheels driving up lo the door. He looked 
round at the countess, and saw that she had 
heard it too, and that in some strange w'ay it 
troubled and distressed her ; for he could hear 
her heart beat, and, she turned her poor e\ es 
j Upon him, full of an anguish that it went to 1 1 

his soul tx> look upon. He aent Idesel down to 
see if sdy one had arreved, imd took bold of the 
poor lady’fl hand to comfort and quiet her; but 
jslr^ was getting more and -more agitated, and 
gasped fearful^ for breath which she did not 
seem able to get. A quick heavy tread came 
up the staicB, the door was thrown open, and 
Count Berchtold entered. She knew him at 
once, though she had not set ©yes on him for 
all those years, and in her feighfl and agony she 
flung herself wildly out of bed before they 
could stop her, ana fell upon the floor. My 
husband rushed to mek hmr up. but she fust 
pve one straggle ana a little sigh, knd with it 
her dismal life had passed away. The count 
gave orders for a magnificent funeral ; but . ite 
did not stay to see them executed. All the 
carriages and horses from that castle, and all 
the carriages and horses from the other castle 
near Widiendorf, came out for the occasion ; 
and there were torches and music lo carry her 
to the family vault in the grounds. Nymbers 
streamed out from, the town to look at the 
sight. I went with my husband and my brother- 
in-law and his wife, but we were all of us 
strangers as it were, and it was sad lo see the 
long procession of mourning coaches and family 
coaches going alcmg stated and slow, quite 
empty. 1 have often wondered if any of her 
family ever knew the sad end she liad made so 
&r away from them all. 

" Soon after it pleased God to take my hus- 
band from me, and my means were much re- 
stricted in consequence; the children, too, were 
growing un, and becoming a greater expense 
to me, ano, as I told you, wc gave up living 
in the town, and came back to settle once 
more near my native village of Waliendorf. 
Wanda was eleven years old then, and William 
the same age ; Elizabeth was thirteen, and my 
[eldest boy, Francis, was fifteen. Wanda was 
a heavy charge to me, for the curse which 
had fallen upon the mother had descended to 
the child. She was insane from her birth. 

The count took no heed of her ; he never came 
near the place, but he paid us handsomely for 
our care of her, and Hr. Hartmann, throu^ 
whom the money passed, was exact with the 
remittances. She «ew up to be even lovelier 
than her mother; there was nothing alarming 
about her want of reason, and only to look at, . 
her no one would have guessed that anything ' 
was much amiss with ber^ l^e did not look 
then as she does now ; she had a brilliant colour 
then. In her mind she remained always like a 
little child; she nnderstdOd nothing except the 
simplest things, and was quite unteachable; 
generally dooilii but if anything angered her she 
would take fits of silence that sometimes lasted 
long enough to make me uneasy, and occa- 
sionally elm would have bouts of rage, in wJiicIi 
she would beat herself against the walls, and be 
more like a w3d animal than a human creature; 
but this was never often, and, witli the years, 
grew of Jess and less frequent occurrence. I^e 
was afraid of me, and desired to please me, and 
she generally obeyed Elizabeth pretty readily 
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too, Wilhdm she doted upon^ they were 
alvttyo playing together, and he seemed to 
ixnderstAnd Jier, and to make her understand 
him, better than any one else. Francis was the 
only one she did not care at all for ; she seemed 
positirelyto dislike him, and he was so devoted 
to her ! He wds not like William ; he was graTC 
and tbongbtfnlt and did not play mth her^ bat 
he worshipped the ground she trod on; I have 
seen %h eyes dll with tears when she has said, 
go, yon ugly Francis !* Nothing that he 
could do for her ever seemed to touch her, and 
v^’hen he has gone long distances to get her the 
flowers that he knew she liked, jilm would take 
a malicious pleasure either In giying them to 
William, or in picking them to pieces before his 
face. It was a very wild life while they all re- 
mained young ; they passed all their davs play- 
ing about in the woodsi and when sucfdenly I 
felt that they were all growing up, and that 
something must be done, it seemed as if their 
childhood had slipped away in one single sum- 
mer’s *day, 

“Francis went back to Altheim j my husband 
had been an npright man, respected by his 
neighbours, and the boy found fri^ds there. 
William h^d a great turn for music, and we 
placed him with the organist of a church at 
Prague, tliat he might study so as to make it a 
profession. Francis got a situation with Hr. 
Hartmann. Elizabeth remained with me to 
help me with the housekeeping. The only one 
of the family to whom time brought, no change 
was Wanda; she led the same life as ever, 
wandering all day about the woods, making gar- 
lands, or taming the wild creatures by imitating 
their different cries. I have often seen her 
entice the owls down by hooting to them, and 
she had an odd way of singing in a soft low 
voice that brought the lizards all round about 
her to listen. She ran quite wild, but we never 
fdt anxious if she stopped out late j her de- 
ficient state was well known ; the peasants were 
all fond of the poor child, and no one would 
have harmed a hair of her head. The boys 
came home occasionally to see us, and X began 
to look forward to those times with sorrow, 
Francis had grown into a man, and his devotion 
for Wanda had taken a more serious turn — ^he 
was becoming passionately in love with her. I 
„ was grieved to see my child suffer; and tboug^h 

could not have thought for a moment of his 
I marrying this poor sens^ess girl, I used almost 
to hate her when I saw how unfeeling, how 
I wantonly unkind and Cruel she was to him ; iie 
felt it so bitterly, that I was glad when his 
little holiday was over,, and that he went back 
to his work at Altbeim. 

! “ One autumn time, somewhere about the be- 

ginniM of September, we got a letter from 
Wilhelm^ complaining of illness (fever and pain 
brought on by having sat in wet clothes), and 
expressing so strong a desire to see some of us, 
that T could not help feeling that he must be 
worse than he stated himself to be. It was 
j always^ matter of impossibility to leave W auda, 
j so, although I was full of apprehension, I deter- 


mined upon sending Elizabeth to pass a week 
with her brother. The letter I got from her 
when there, only confirmed my own forebodings : 
she had found him very ill, had he soon became 
desperately so. He had a severe attack of 
rheumatic fever, and Elizabeth^ youn^^and 
unused to sickness, wrote in alarm to implore 
me to go to her. I was at my wits’ ‘ end to 
know what I could do with Wanda during my 
absence; at last 1 bethought me of an old 
schoolfeUow of my own, who had lately come to 
settle in a village abqut ten miles distant, and 
on the direct road to Prague ; and I made up 
my mind to leave Wanda there, and get my 
mend to take charge of her for a week or two, 
meaning to pick her up on my way home, 

“Margaret Henizel and I had not met since 
we were girls, but I bad heard of her from time 
to time. She had not had a happy fate : first, 
a bad husband, then a bad son— a hpdsome, 
worthless fellow, who had been an incessant 
anxiety and heartbreak to her. She was now, 
like myself, a widow, and her son a soldier in 
the Austrian service. 

“ It is a great shock to meet ^ain— aged and 
broken with the trouble of life — ^those from 
whom one had parted in all the freshness and 
trust of youth. When I had last seen poor 
Margaret, 'she was a bright vigorous girl, full of 
hope and courage; now slie was old ana worn and 
feeble, all the bravery gone, and only thankful 
to be left alone to die in peace after all the 
misery caused by her husband and her good-for- 
nothing Karl, who never had anything to recom- 
mend him but his looks, and a voice of marvel- 
lous power and sweetness, but who, with those 
two gifts, had contrived to bring sorrow and 
trouble to many a poor girl’s heart. He was at 
j Vienna then, his mother told me, and little did 
I think, when I kissed Wanda at parting, tliat 
it would so soon be given to this man, on 
whom we had none of us set eyes, to work the 
terrible mischief that ruined us all. I was de- 
tained six weeks by the bed of my sick child, 
and when at last 1 hurried back full of anxiety 
— for I had had no news from Margaret for a 
considerable time— it was to find Wanda (then 
but barely sixteen) the wife of this miscreant. 
He had arrived suddenly soon after my de- 
parture, having gambled away every farthing 
that he possesseo, and with the design of ex- 
torting what money he could from his poor 
frightened mother. He saw Wanda; he also 
saw some jewels which had 1/elqnged to her 
mother, and which I had left with Margaret 
Hentzel, as an earnest of payment for her 
trouble ; he found out that Wanda belonged in 
some mysterious way to great and powerful 
people, and from that moment he conceived the 
roiect of marrying her, and never rested until 
e had. so bewildered the poor deficient creature 
with his beautiful evil face and wondrous voice, 
and so worked upon the terrors of his helpless 
old mother, that he induced them to go with 
him to another place some miles away, wliere 
they were totally unknown, and where, after a 
sojourn of a few days, they were married. After 
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ibis he remained btit two days them, at the 

end of which tiaie he disappeared, carryinff the 
jewels with him, and leaving his hapless cliild- 
bride to her fate. I cannot describe my state of 
.mind when I was made aware of all that had 
happ^tned: indignation at the poor senseless 
creatuiQ’s having been taken this base advan- 
tage of, and terror at the thougiit of her father's 
fury w'hen he should learn wliat liad be- 
fallen, alternately possessed me. It seems that 
Karl had taken leave of his wife by the brink of 
a lake in the woods near his mother’s house, 
and every day the poor child went and wandered 
round and round the water like a restless^ ghost, 
calling for him in the most piteous way until 
night set in, and we had to lure her home with 
lies, telling her that she would find him at the 
house, or by the way, or under a tree in the 
garden waiting for her, deluding the simple crea- 
ture with hopes never to be fulfilled. Margaret 
Hentzel was too much paralysed by all that had 
occurred, to advise or to oppose, and I got my 
darling Wanda home to Waliendorf as soon as 
possible ; the change of scene and return to the 
old life seemed to sweep all later events entirely 
out of her memory. She never mentioned Karl’s 
name again, but she fell into a kind of melan- 
choly Stupor. She would not utter, she ate next 
to nothing, and was worn to a thread ; the child 
looked bewitched ; she then gave up going out 
* ultogether ; she seemed too weak to move ; she 
lost all her colour, and would sit for hours playing 
with some dead forget-me-nots she had brought 
away with her from that lake of ill fortune, and 
which, no doubt, her wicked husband had given 
her. 

“ About this time my sou Francis obtained a 
secretary’s place with a nobleman at Pi ague ; it 
was not a very great affair, but still an advance 
upon his former position. William waS quite 
settled at Prague, so that the two brothers 
would be together again; and I was glad of 
that—but most of aU I was glad of anything 
that would remove him entirely away from 
Wanda. The Sunday before he was to leave 
for Prague, Francis came out to Waliendorf to 
bid us good-by. For some time before that 
last disastrous circumstance he had avoided 
Wanda as much as possible: her usual greeting 
had been, ‘ Go — go — I hate you — jom ugly 
Francis !’ and though he was half broken- 
hearted by it, he bore her no ill will ; he knew 
the poor half-witted creature could not lielp 
anythin" she did— the only misfortune was, that 
her lovely looks undid her unkind words, and 
he could no more help loving her than she 
could help hating him. This evening he came in, 
and kissed Elizabeth and me as usual ; Wanda 
was sitting at the little table in the window, 
looking at her dead forget-me-nots. He did not 
go near her, but just said, ‘ Good evening, 
Wanda!’ and, passing on, came and stood by 
the fire. The day had been cold and damp, and 
we had thrown on a few fagots to make a 
blaze. Wauda)*gave him no answer, but looked 
steadily at him in silence. At last she rose up, 
came slowly across the room to where he was 

standing, and nutting both her arms ronnd his 
neck, Imd. her little thin whiie face against his 
cheek, aayhag, in her sweet childish way, ‘ Poor 
Francis} poor Francis 1* It was almost more 
than he could bear— fhe had neVmr kissed hini 
in her life before. We were all reedy to cry, 
for it seemed as if some dumb grief at her heart 
had made her liaaow at last what he suffered ; 
but , this new ^demess was the worst thing 
that could happen for my poor boy, ^ and I 
looked with impatience to the end of .the even- 
ing. Early next day he left us. . 

“We had hardly been settled a month in our 
old home, when I got a letter from Margaret 
Hentzel acquainting me with the sudden and 
awful death of her son. One night, wliiie in a 
fit of drunkenness, he had fallen from his horse, 
had struck his head violently against a stone, 
and had been taken up a corpse. I fell on my 
knees, and thanked God for what seemed to me 
an issue out of all our troubles. The count 
need uover know — Wanda would forget — wo 
would bury her terrible secret for ever in a 
sealed silence— and all might yet be well. 

“By degrees Wanda recovered her health and 
strength, but an extraordinary change had come 
over ner. A sort of soft splendour (I have no 
other word for it) seemed to rest upon her; 
there was something new and an^Iic about her 
that I had never seen before. Every day she 
pew more beautiful ; her skin so much fairer, 
her eyes with such a soft tender baze over 
them ! Elizabeth was as much struck with her 
appearance as I was, for one night she suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘Mother, what ails our Wanda? 

She has human eyes 1* A remark which had its 
significance, sir, for until then Wanda’s eyes 
had been like the bright, clear, piercing eyes of 
a bird, and entirely without any touch of human 
warmth in them. She hardly ever spoke ; but 
though this might not seem to indicate a change 
much for the better, when she did say anything 

I was amazed to see how often now there was 
something that looked almost like a foUowed- 
out thought, Slie became very gentle and 
caressing, too, which she bad never been before, 
and instead of running wild as she used, she 
would now try and imitate Elizabeth about the 
house. At first it was like a little child playing 
at housewife ; but by degrees she got really to 
do things handily, andtonelp, and it was pretty 
to see the poor silly thing try so hard to do lier 
best. When she succeeded, we patted her and 
praised her, and said, ‘Good Wanda!’ and she 
was so happy and so proud ! One day at dinner, ' 
Elizabeth put a plum dawn beside me on the 
table, which a neighbour had left for me. There 
had been fruit df which the girls had eaten, and 
this w^as a small plum which could not be 
divided; so, while.!, was talking to Elizabeth 
about the fHend who had sent it me, 1 ate it up. 

1 had just finished the last morsel, when Wanda 
suddemy made a savage spring at me, and struck 
me a violent blow. At fii-st I thougiit she must 
be in play ; but wlien I saw her face, I savv it 
was no play— it was in a state of convulsion. 

In the same instant, an awful, nameless fear 



mto my mind, and took posae^sion of it. 
too well foun^d, In 6m time, mj inuo- 
nM child, my poor uneoiusoioas Wnudfi, became 
a iiaother. On a bright morning in May she 
'brought a loirdy boy into the world. Oh, her 
face of ecstasy when, after those hours of mortal 
agony, I laid her baby on her breast I 

** Imckily, Count Berchtold was still ^road, 
and I did not know where to wrile to him. I 
do not think I should ever have found courage 
to do ho. As for Wanda, Heaven wrought a 
miracle upon her through her love for her little 
one. She nursed him with the most doting 
tenderness, and was never tired of rooking his 
cradle, and singing and oocms^ to him. As she 
nursed him, and as the ba% grew, her senses 
seemed to come hack to her, and by the time he 
was four months oM she was hardly different 
from any other people. But, unfortunately for 
us, of course this state of tmugs could not en« 
dure for ever. Count Berchtold returned to 
the castle at last, and Joseph Hartmann, to 
whom I had been obliged to confide our trouWe, 
drove over from Altheim, bad an interview wilt 
him, and told him what had befallen his hapless 
child. He was frenzied with rage ! He fiew 
to the stable, ordered his horse, and tore off to 
Wallendorf ; Hartmann following at full speed 
in the carnage, to prevent miscluef if possible. 
Wanda Lad just set her boy to sleep, and was 
rocking the cradle and singing. 1 was mending 
up one of the baby’s night-shirts in the front 
room ; Biizabeih was in the garden, and saw 
them coming. She ran in to tell me, but she 
had hardly got the words out, when the count 
entered, blaspheming with passion. 

Infamous wretch 1’ he shouted, *is this 
what I have paid you for ? Is this the way you 
discharge your trust P ^ Low-born beggar ! , Ho 
you know what the honour of a noole name 
means ?* 

** At this instant Wanda appeared at the door 
of the inner room. She came up to him, not 
knowing in the least who it was. * Ho not be 
angry,’ she said to him, and put lier hand upon 
liis arm ; ' do not speak so loud. Hush i hush ! 
you will wake my child.’ 

" The count seized her by both wrists* ' Be 
silent i’ he said, between his teeth, and quiver- 
ing with rage ; * your chQd sleeps, does he P I 
wish both he ana you were sloping the sleep 
of death in your graves !’ He flung her from 
him, and made for the inner room. Wanda 
flew like lightning into the room before him, 
and shut the door agmnst him, while Hart- 
mann, Blizabetb, an4 x« all stood before the 
door on the other sidc^ and pushed him from 
it. It was a frightful soend I He suddenly turned 
sharp round upon Hartmann; *Tako the ac- 
cursed little creature awav from that shameless 
idiot !’ he said. * She thm not glory in her de- 
lineation any longer I Bring it away with you 
&ia moment, as you value your position and my 
favour.’ With that he left the cottage, and rode 
off again at full gallop. 

" How shall I describe all that followed ? Our 
having to break this terrible news to Wanda, 


and the poor unfortunate creature’s agony when 
at last she understood that she was ro lose her 
chUd I Bhe lay down at Hartmann’s feet, and 
bogged for mercy. He was crying his eyes out, 
poor mp, but he had a wife and a family of 
little oiiildren, and his place was all lie ^ to 
depend upon. He waited a long whilPj^t at 
last he said he could wait no more. •! whis- 
pered to Elizabeth to the poor thing out 
into the garden if possible, that he might take 
the chiia while she was away ; but anguish 
seemed to have sharpened all her senses, and 
she heard me. She stood right up in the midst 
of us, shaking like a leaf, ana said, ^ will fetch 
my child myself — 1 will give him my child my- 
self— I will only nurse iim once more— and 
then he shall go.’ She went back into her room, 
and we all remained where we were, talking 
together in a low voice : wc were very mise- 
rable ! Hartmann was a kind man, ana liad a 
baby of his own— it w'ent to his heart to take 
the child away— but he promised us to ask the 
count’s leave to bring it up with his own, and 
we thought that , so, tlie poor mother would often 
have a chance of seeing it when the count was 
away. I got up, and went to look what the 
poor thing was doing ; she had got lier baby at 
her breast, and was singing to him as she alwa} s 
did. She looked up and smiled at me as I 
opened the door. Any amount of sorrow woidd 
have been less dreamul than that awful smile. 
We sat for about another quarter of an hour, 
and then Hartmann got into his gig, and desired 
me to fetch the child. I was just going for it, 
when Wanda came into the room witli her baby 
in her arms ; she had WTapped him up in a large 
shawl, and he was sound asleep. She looked so 
terrible that it made ns speechless ; she was as 
white as marble, and her lips as deathly pale ; 
she walked straight out of the house, looking 
neither to right nor left, and down the little 
garden, to Hartmann, who was waiting in his 

f ig at the gate. She handed the child up to 
im, and he laid it carefully down on the seat 
by his side. * Tell him not to wake my child,’ 
she said, with a little laugh, that made my blood 
run cold. I was standingbehind her, and 1 made 
a sign to Hartmann to drive off, for I w anted to 
end this horrible tragedy as fast as possible. 
He drove away, and Wanda stood as if she 
were made of stone ; when Im came to the turn 
in the road, and went out of sight, she dropped 
down as if she had been shot. W^e got her into 
the house, and put her to bed ; before next 
morning, raging brain-fever had set in. We had 
sent for the doctor from the village, but he had 
been called up to attend some one already^ and 
w^as out. At last I heard wbecla, and ran to the 
door hoping it was he; it was Hartmann, with 
a face as white as ashes, and I knew something 
more dreadful yet was to come. My* presenti- 
ment was unerring. When he had arrived at the 
castle the day before, and took the baby in his 
arms, it was cold and dead. The count had 
sent hiui now to hunt us out of our home, and 
out of the country, but we could not go then, 
for AVanda could not be moved. Tor weeks 
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I she lay betwecjn life and death, and, dearly as I 
I loved ner, I often prayed God to end her mise- 
rable days, and take her to himself ; but it was 
j not to be. She recovered her health at last, bat 
she has always remained of the same ghastly 
I hue that she was when she gave her dead baby 
I into Hactmann’s arms, and not one gleam of 
reason lias ever since come to lighten the dark- 
I ness in her soul She is quite harmless, but it 
I irritates her if she thinks we watch her; so 
1 when she wishes to walk alone, I pretend that I 
want a drive, and follow slowly in the carriage, 
so as just to keep her in siglit without annoy- 
ing her ; and if slie has a fancy to hear music, 
of which she has always been passionately fond, 
Elizabeth always takes a plape some way off 
from her, but where she is able to command a 
view of her, and look after her from a distance. 
As soon as she was well enough to be moved, 
we came to England with William ; he has got 
a very good situation as organist at the Catholic 
chapel close by, and has plenty of lessons besides. 
The count provided very amply for poor Wanda 
as long as he lived ; and since he died, which 
is now about four years ago, his heirs have con- 
tinued the remittances, so I suppose he remem- 
bered to ineiition her in his wilv* 

The old woinan’s dismal narrative was finished, 
and she got up to go and see after her daughter. 
Edward Savillc sat like one petrified ; the ter- 
rible history had stunned him. Presently Ma- 
dame Hausmann returned, and taking Mr. 
H’lville by the hand, led him into the next room. 
It was lier own sleeping apartment, and divided 
from aiiolhcr room beyond by a glass door, 
which had a curtain over it. She signed to him 
to be silent, and bringing him close to it, drew 
aside a corner of the curtain. Elizabeth Haas- 
mann was lying on a sofa at the end of the room, 
and not far from her, on a footstool, sat Wanda, 
croonir^ in a low soft voice, and rocking a 
cradle in which lay a tiny frock. “ Lullaby, my 
little baby; lullaby, my little son!’’ was the 
continual burden, repeated over and over again. 

“ She was much agitated when she saw Eliza- 
beth carried in tliis morning,” said Madame 
Hausmann, wiping her eyes ; ** but we can al- 
ways quiet her by putting the baby’s frock into 
the cradle, and setting her to rock it.” 

CHAPTER V. 

Edward Saville woke from his dream another 
man. It was not that he loved Wanda less, he 
loved her more ; but a strong feeling of huma- 
nity, the most intense compassion, had been 
awakened in his ncart, and now coloured the 
sclfishuess of his passion; he loved her in 
another way, and the manifestations of his love 
were consequently quite different to what they 
had been before. He sought to win Madame 
Hausmann with nearly as much perseverance 
as he had before pursued Wanda, and at last 
his disintci ested zeal disarmed her. In answer 
to his anxious inquiries on the subject, she told 
him that her eldest son, Francis, hod already 
had a consultation of eminent physicians upon 


Wanda’s state in Prague ; but tliat their opi- 
iiionwas, that .the case was a hopeless one. Mr. 
SaviUe found, however, that no advice had yet 
been taken for her in England, and he persuaded 
Madame Haiwmann to allow him to bring the 
best men in London to visit her. But to no 
purpose ;^th^ considered her mental condition 
as incurable. * 

When first he became admitted familiarly into 
the house, Wanda used to be afraid of him. 
She would not sit down in the room with him, 
and never would speak while he was there ; she 
fiuttered about mucli as a frightened bird does, 
and his presence seemed to agitate and make 
her restless. Luckily, one day, ho remembered 
the adventure of the lilies of the valley, and 
brought some for her. By degrees, the seeing 
him continually, and always receiving from 
him. the flowers she was fondest of, tamed her, 
and she became accustomed and attached to 
his company. 

One morning, Edward found Madame Haus- 
mann busily engaged in reading a letter •from 
Germany; it was from Francis Hausmann, 
and gave her the account of two wonderful 
cures that had lately been effected upon persons 
considered hopelessly insane, by a certain Dr. 
Wrangcl, whose name had become famous 
throughout Germany in consequence. " Dearest 
mother,” the letter said, “ if Wanda could only 
see him f But he has had a serious illness, and 
has been ordered to the south for cliange of 
climate ; he is to pass the winter at Naples, 
and will not return to Berlin before next 
spring.” 

“Poor Francis!” said his mother, “be is 
never tired of hoping, and in his patient devo- 
tion he forgets tnat all these useless journeys 
and great doctors cost sums of money that we 
cannot weU afford to waste.” 

“Why don’t you seU Wanda’s trinkets, 
mother ? Her famous diamond comb alone would 
pay for all the expenses of the journey,” said 
Elizabeth ; “ she, poor thing, neither knows its 
value, nos where it comes from ; one might put 
a common gilt one in its place, and she would 
probably like it all the better, for being some- 
thing new.” 

“No, no!” said the old woman; “those 
trinkets belonged to her poor mother, and as 
long as there is a penny left in the house, they 
shan’t be touched.’’ 

“But, good God 1” exclaimed Edward Saville, 
“why don’t you make use of my wretched 
money P Of what earthly good is it lying there 
at the banker’s P Whom 4oes it profit P And 
why wait for Dr. Wrangel’s return to Germany ? 
Whatever is done in cases of this sort, should 
be done with as little delay as possible. Why 
not go at once and sepk the doctor in Naples r* 
The women were quite bewildered by this 
sudden proposition, and seemed to consider this 
long immediate journey to a foreign laud as a 
project attended by almost insuperable ob- 
stacles ; the more so, that it was impossible 
for William Hausmann to throw up ins situa* 
ti<m and go with them. But when Edward 
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• trfd them that of course he intended to accom* 
piny them, the thought of having him to manage 
and interpret for them ^^oothca away much of 
the difficulty; and he argued so long and so 
earnestly, that at last he argued succcssfuHy, 
and carried his point. ^ They got to Naples % 
the end of July, and upon inquiry found that 
Dr. Wraa^l had left that town* for Sorrento, 
where he had established himself for the sum* 
mer ; Jhither they followed him without loss of 
time. 

Meanwlu'le, Mrs. Brande had gone on con- 
stantly writing to her cousin, and receiving 
answers that were but little satisfactory to her; 
she had an undefined apprehension that all was 
not going well with him, and at last determined 
upon coming to town for a month to look after 
him. As soon as she had settled this little plan 
with her husband, she wrote up to Edwaru to 
take a house for her, and was much surprised, 
after some days, at getting no answer ; but she 
thought he had perhaps not yet found anything 
to suit, and that she should hear in a day or 
two, so she waited patiently. At the end of a 
week, however, she wrote again, and, still re- 
ceiving no reply, sent off a line to a friend of 
his to inquire of his whereabouts. The friend 
informed her that Edward Saville was not in 
London. Judge of her astonishment when the 
post brought her the following letter from Italy : 

Hctel de la Sir^ne, Sorrento. 

Dearest Harty, — ^The date of this will surprise 
you. Don’t be angry with me, dear. I was too 
well aware of your sisterly anxiety for me to 
confide to you a project which I felt sure could 
meet with but little sympathy or encourage- 
ment from you ; and so, to avoid the pain which 
would have been caused to us both, by your un- 
availing efforts to prevent me from putting what 
you will consider my Quixotic plan into execu- 
tion, I have been silent. 

Harty, my sister, my dear friend^ pity me ! 
The woman to Whom my life has been devoted 
for the last six months is insane, but not hope- 
lessly so, I will trust, There is a famous man 
here at Sorrento, whom I have brought her to 
consult; we are to see him to-morrow, and I 
will let you know the result. Meanwhile, don’t 
let your kind heart be troubled about me ; re- 
member how few interests there Were in my dis- 
jointed homeless existence ; even if this venture 
fails, I am sure you will agree with me, that 
my idleness and my money could not he better 
employed than in the service of a fellow-creature 
so grievously afflicted. 

Yodrs ever affectionately, 

Dpon arriving at Sorrento, Edward Saville’s 
first carehad been to find out where Dr. Wrangel 
was domiciled. By a piece of great good luck, 
tlimre was an apartment to let in the same house ; 
1^ took it at once, and immediately established 
Wahda with the Hauamanns in it, remaining 
himself at the Ifdtel de la Sirbne, which was 
dose by. Dr. Wrangel had an interview with 
‘ Wanda the day after her arrival, but would give 

no opinion about her until he had seen more of 
her. She was very quiet, and seemed perfectly 
happy; her great delight was to sit tne whole 
daylong by the sea-side," and in the evening 
they often went out in a boat; Wanda liked 
nothing so much. The monotony seemed to 
calm and soothe her, and the place altogether 
agreed well with her. Their boatman on these 
excursions was a fisherman of the name of 
Benedetto ; he had a wife and a child, for whom 
Wanda baa conceived a Violent affection. One 
evening, soon after their arrival, on their return 
from mie of these boating expeditions, they 
found Btelia sitting on the shore playing with 
her child. When they landed, she got up to speak 
to Benedetto with the boy in her arms. He was 
ar magnificent fellow, nearly two years old, and 
the whole paity surrounded him, and began 
noticing ana admiring him, to the great delight 
of the young mother. Madame Hausmauu and 
ElizaWh both offered to take him, but he would 
go to neither, and suddenly stretched out his 
arms to Wanda, who was still standing looking 
mto the water, which seemed to have an eternal 
fascination for her, and not heeding him. Stella 
took him up to her, and put him into her arms ; 
the weather was very warm, and she wore a low 
dress with a light shawl just thrown over her 
shoulders ; in taking the child her shawl fell off, 
and the little fellow, whose mother had not yet 
weaned him, instantly pressed liis tiny fat hands 
upon the, fair uncovered breast, and, after patting 
it two or three times, put his little face down 
and kissed it. Some strange echo out of the 
past was suddenly awakened by the touch of 
those small fingers, and the poor thing fainted 
dead away. Erom that hour she was quite 
devoted to the little Aniello ; slie seemed unable 
to live out of his sight, and they passed whole 
days together playing on the shore, the kind- 
hearted Stella never grudging her darling to the 
poor bereaved creature who had attached herself 
to him so passionately. 

In about a fortnight after the receipt of the 
letter we have already mentioned, and which had 
thrown Mrs. Brande into a state of considerable 
anxiety, she received another epistle from her 
cousin, which caused her the deepest distress ; 
it w^as as follows : 

Dearest Harty,— Dr. Wrangel has now seen 
my poor Wanda continually during a whole 
fortnight, and from his knowledge of her ante- 
cedents, and after the most patient and constant 
scrutiny, bis opinian is that she might possibly 
recover if she were to marry and have children. 

It is the only chance, but it is one. Don’t be 
frightened, aear. I am not married yet, and it 
is still qmte uncertain if I ever shall be ; at all 
events, I ^ivc you my word that I will do no- 
thing precipitately, or without letting you know 
beforeiujind. Yours ever affectionat^, 

Harty Brande carried this letter in foods of 
tears straight to her husband. “ William, he is 
going to marry that mad woman ; you must take 
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me to Naples to-morrow,” said she ; and, though 
they did not go the next day, they did the next 
week, and the week after that saw them safely 
landed at Naples, from which place Mrs. Brande 
immediately despatched a note to her cousin 
telling him of their arrival, and desiring him to 
be quite enchanted with this little surpiise, and 
to show his delight by coming off early the next 
day to see them. 

The first thing next morning Edward Saville j 
set out for Naples. On his way, he stopped at 
the Hausmauns* door, and saw Elizabeth. I 

“ I shall be back by six o’clock at latest,” he ! 
said, so wait for me until then ; but if by any ; 
impossible chance I should be delayed, don’t j 
balk Wanda of her boating. Isn’t she up ?” 

** She is up,” answered Elizabeth, laughing, 

but not dressed yet. Yesterday, she saw you 
kiss the little grey stocking i work at, and we 
can’t persuade her to put on- her own this 
morning. When, after a thousand useless en- 
treaties, I attempted to slip on the white one, 
she whisked it out of my liand as cleverly as 
she once Aid that nosegay of yours, and flung it 
right out of window. I ran to pick it up, and 
when I came back again 1 found jier trying hard 
to get her foot into my work in the midst of all 
the needles, and saying to herself all the time, 
‘Edward loves you, little stocking !’ ” ' 

His colour rose slightly. “Do you bedieve 
that she really cares at all for me ?” he asked. 

“In her incomplete way she does,” was the 
answer. “J am sure she will miss you' more 
than once to-day, for instance j but she is so 
uncertain. I don’t think she has wliat may be 
called a settled, dependable affection for any- 
body in th(5 world except my mother and Stella’s 
boy. She perfectly dotes upon Aniclto ; if any- 
thing were to happen to the child I think it 
would kill her. The doctor says that hers is 
tlie most remarkable and powerful development 
of maternal instinct that he has ever come 
across, and he is quite delighted at it ; he de- 
clares that in things which concern the cluld he 
has already observed a decided reawakening of 
her intellect, and has desired that she may be 
with the boy as much as possible he thinks it 
likely to have a very beneficial influence upon 
her mind.” 

“ I am sorry not to see her,” said Edward ; 

“ I had thought just to bid her good-by.” 

“And so you shall. Wait a minute, and she 
shall bid you good-by out of the window.” 

She ran up-stairs, and presently Wanda’s fail* 
head appeared at the casement. 

“Say good-by to him, dear, prettily, be is 
going away,” said Elizabeth, who was just Over 
her shoulder. 

“Good-by, dear Edward. Don’t go away, 
dear Edward!” said Wanda. 

“ I shall be with you again before six,” said 
Edward Saville from below. “ Good-by, my dar- 
ling !” 

“Good-by, my darling! good-by, my dar- 
ling !” she repeated, in her child’s voice. 

As she leaned out to look at him, a full-blown 
rose that was in her bosom, bruised against tbe 


window-frame, fell in a shower of fresh leaves 
upon his face. 

It had been a cloudless day, and was a heavenly 
evening. Towards half-past six o’clock a fresh 
Woeze' had sprung up, and Benedetto’s boat 
might be seen dancing along upon tlie crisp 
sparkling wavelets. Edward Saville had not 
come back, and Stella, Wanda, and tbe boy, put 
out to sea to Aqoy the delicious change vi the 
weather. Elizabeth Hausmann declined accom- 
panying them ; she was always ill unless ^it was 
a dead calm, so they left her sitting on the shore 
under the shadow of a great rock, knitting away 
indefatigably at the grey stocking. WanAt had 
been fidgety and restless the whole dayj they 
did not know if she missed Edward Saville, but 
something seemed wanting to her. When she 
got into the boat, she said “ Good-by, good-by,” 
once or twice to herself, and looked disturbed; 
to quiet and ‘amuse her, Stella put the child into 
her arms, and she began her usual game of 
trying to hush him to sleep. “Lullaby, my 
little son !” she sang to biro, and nestled him in 
her bosom, but tbe boy was full of life and 
spirits, and would not be put to sleep at any 
price. He got at her comb, and, pulling it out, 
let all her long hair loose. It was ])retty to see 
I them romping, and kissing, and struggling to- 
gether, this dark, rosy Hercules of a boy and the 
gentle pale lady with all her fair hair sf reaming. 
Stella was trying in vain to imprison the little 
hands, which were making desperate clutches at 
Wanda’s hair, vi’hile Benedetto lay on his oars 
and laughed to see them ; and the boat danced 
gaily over the short wavelets that had become 
crimson under the crimsoninj^ skv, and Capri 
loomed in the distance like an'island of Paradise 
in the glory of that evening sunlight. Presently, 
Wanda lowered her hand into the water and 
sprinkled the boy to make him leave go; his 
mother held him by his frock, as, with a shout of 
delight, he hung over the side of the boat, and 
dipping his little, round, firm, brown arm into 
the sea, dashed a handful of spai'kling water ap 
into Wanda’s face; it soon oecame a pitched 
battle. The little fellow was in a state of frantic 
excitement, laughing, shrieking, and splashing 
them all, when suddenly he made a violent un- 
expected spring, the frock slipped from between 
his mother’s fingers, and he fell into the water. 
Uttering one wud sharp cry, Wanda plunged in 
after him. 

“ My child ! my child ! Oh, holy mother of 
mercy, save my child 1” screamed the agonised 
motlier. 

Benedetto made at once for the floating body, 
seized it just as it was sinking for the second 
time, and swam safely back with it to the 
boat. 

The sun had gone down, when a dusty car- 
riage drove up to the ^oor of the Sirena, and a 
lady jumped out, assisted by Edward Saville. 

“ How lovely it has been,” said a pleasant- 
toned English voice, “ and how sorry I am Wil- 
liam couldn’t come. J ust run in, Edward dear; 
will you, and arrange with the man for me ; a 
bedroom and a small sitting-room is all 1 shall 
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imt, and 111 wait down here till you come 
baoL I positively must see lier to-night.” 

See her ! 

As Harty Braude stood looking up the street, 
a woman came wildly running past her, weeping 
bitterly, and followed by two or three half-naked 
urchins ; some way further on, under the deep 
orange and purple of that solemn southern twi- 
light, a crowd of people were Uunying aicmg, 
vociferating loudly, with excited gestures, and 
pale swe-struck faces. " Ah, potera signorina ! 
Ah Madonna mia ! Che disgrazia 1” cried the 
women. Mrs. Brande saw that something 
dreadful must have happened she did not 
understand Italian, and waited impatiently for 
her cousin to come out to her. Suddenly, from 
the midst of the shuffling, irregular footsteps of 
the rabble, the rhythmiom tramp of men walking 
in step together could be distinguished. She 
pressed forward — in the centre of the crowd, 
stretched on a litter home by four men, lay a 
slender woman’s body; the face was covered 
with a handkerchief, the body was swathed in 
long* masses of dripping fair hair. One of the 
two men who passed nearest to her bearing this 
sad burden, was a tall, brawny fisherman, who 
had evidently just come out of the water, and 
who was sobbing as if his heart would break. 
Hurrying after him came a little scared mother, 
holding a rosy boy pressed tight against her 
breast, from whose short, coal-black hair, soaked 
into points, large bright drops of water kept 
falling. 

When, aft6r saving his child, Benedetto had 
Imd time to think of Wanda, it was too late- 
life was extinct. 

One evening, when Edward Saville was a little 
better, bis cousin had his sofa wheeled out on 
the terrace overlooking the sea. He was still 
very weak, bnt all danger was over; he had 
now only to get strength, and, as soon as he had 
managed this, they had all settled to go on to 
Malta and pay his sister a visit. 

Mr. Brande was busy over lib Galignani, 
Harty had got her sketch-book, and Edward 
was looking out upon that cloudless sky and 
waveless sea, and thinking of the strange storm 
that had passed over his life. The Hausmanns 
had gone back to Germany, the sea that had 
robbed him of his beloved was lying without a 
ripple at his feet — it was all gone like a dream. 
Waking up from the dead blank of his bed of 
sickness, ne might almost have thought it one, 
but for two or tiiree withered rose-leaves which 
hung in a tiny black case round his neck. 

Harty saw where his thoughts were wander- 
ing, and brought her sketch for him to look at : i 
he took it, mid laid it down listlessly beside, 
him. 

“You must positively 4)e shaved to-morrow, 
Edward,” she said to him ; ** I think I have 
acquitted myself wonderfully in the arrange- 
ment of your hair” (she had washed his face I 
and combed bb hair for him, herself, before he 
had come out), ” but shaving is more than I 
feel competent to undertake. There,” she con- 


tinued, unfastening a looking-glass from the lid 
of her work-box, and giving it to him, “ what 
do you think you look like P” 

He took the glass, and looked at himself in 
it. 

“Almost like a man with a story,” he said, 
with a s^ smile, as he gave it back to her. 
“Harty, did it ever occur to you tha> if I had 
not chanced to misread a word of four letters 
in one of your notes, none of this would have 
happened r” 

Erom Malta they went on to Egypt, carrying 
along with them young Mrs. Monckton, Edward 
Saville’s sister : she was a true-hearted, affec- 
tionate little woman, and it was very good for 
him to have her about him. By degrees his 
I wounds healed, and life closed over his great grief 
; as the waters had closed over the body of his 
beloved, covering the ruin with an untroubled 
surface. He is not perhaps so happy as Mrs. 
Brande — but few people are. On the whole, I 
dare say he is as contented as most of us. 


BACKWOODS LIFE IN CANADA. 

How well I remember the morning my brother 
Paul left Grassville for his lot of land in “ the 
Heavy Timbers.” Everybody would call our 
home Grassville, though we struggled long and 
hard for Graceville. However, when the nick- 
name got into the Gazetteer, we gave it up. 
Paul was a fine, strong, English-built fellow, 
five feet eight inches high, with a ruddy com- 
plexion, and life in his eyes. His brown Imir 
curled, his lips were loving like a girl’s, and he 
was whakis called “ a mother’s boy.” There is 
no better recommendation for a young man. 
Hb dress was striped home-made cloth, indigo 
blue and white, made in. the form of a blouse, 
with wide pantaloons, over which were drawn 
long leather boots. The blouse had a square 
collar, which was turned back, and revealed a 
fine, white, and' very iieatly-inade shirt. I made 
it, though “I say it who should not say it.” The 
blouse was confined at tlio waist by a black 
leather belt. A very full knapsack, with a 
blanket strapped outside, a very bright rifle and 
axe, completed the accoutrement of the tra- 
veller. He walked as if his nerves were per- 
fectly tempered steel springs, and as though all 
means of locomotion were contemptible save 
those included in himself. He was going to 
his farm in the woods, or rather to Jiis “lot of 
land,” -which was to become a farm when it was 
cleaned and brought under cultivation. When i 
he had walked twenty miles he came to Wood- ' 
ville. His place lay beyond, in the nameless I 
region known as “ the Heavy ^mbers.” The I 
hard wood and heavy growth frightened many, j 
but tempted my “ live brother,” as we used to j 
call him. As he passed on his way, he camo to i 
a house in the outskirts of a hamlet, consisting j 
of a saw and grist mill, a clothing mill, and 
five or six dwellings. Paul was hungry — lie 
was a genuine hero, but heroes get hungry like 
ordinary mortals. At the edge of a mope, a 
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little before he came to the house, was a spring, and les* kind said, "What a shame that such a 
and " a dear pretty girl” was filling a bright man should drink.” He was not an habitual, 
tin pail with the crystal water. Whether the daily drunkard, but at all raisings, loff-rollings, 
sight of the young lady intensified Paul’s at Christmas, and in all times of illness and 
hunger 1 cannot say, but he resolved to get his trouble, Mr. j'ones was sure to be "in liquor,” 
dinner at the next house, for hotels were un- so as to be ttseless. This terrible unreliability 
known then in this region. He had bread and had broken his wife’^s spirit, had almost broken 
cheese i i his pack, still he had a fancy to rest her heart, dnd at forty she was wrinkled, grey, 
and dine. He knocked at the door of the way- and prematurely old. Borne thought books and 
side dwelling, a clieerful voice said "Come in,” a superior education had spoiled Mr. Jones; 
and he entered a neat, large, square room. Two others said more books, a Lyceum, an agricul- 
girls~-i?fwo5^ as pretty as the one he had seen tural association, and competing for prizes, 
at the spring — wore spinning ; one was spinning would have saved Joseph Jones, But he was 
woollen rolls, the other cotton roping, in each not saved, and his family were not blessed in 
case the material was reduced by machinery to him as they should have been in a man of his 
a roll about as thick as the little finger of the education and ability, 
spinner. The wheels occupied oue side of the An hour’s talk, a nice dinner, and the smiles 
room, on another a man was making shoes, and of these pretty girls, set Paul vigorously on his 
at a front window a worn, faded, but ladylike way. Did*he steal anything in that home ? He 
woman with failing sight was mending boys’ took something away with him which he never 
clothes. It was a sad tact that the boys of this returned, and which he hid as carefully as if it 
family were something of the nature of a were a theft. Why is it that the first conscious- 
nuisance. The neighbours said the father did ness of aSection leads us to conceal P There is 
not like to give them his owu trade, for he felt one name that we never can utter freely and 
above it himself. Certain it is, they were not cheerfully, though the sound of it thrills the 
trained to useful work, but were sometimes heart with delight, even though it be Smitli, 
made to do " chores.” They were imprisoned Brown, or Jones. Paul took away a great deal 
in scliool in winter, and they “ raised Cain” the from that wayside house, with its large souarc 
y car round. They tore their pantaloons bird- working-room, and its various workers. Care- 
nesting, they made "elbow room” by holes in .fully as he concealed what he took, 1 have an 
the sleeves of their jackets, they went swimming inventory of all. First, a pair of bright blue 
in dark deep pools in Black Kiver, and thev eyes ; next, a great lot of golden curls ; then red 
wore any tiling but " areal blessing to mothers.” checks, rosy lips, and a form full of spnnging 
In 1 he country where opeiiiiigs alternate with grace. Emily had a wreath of trailing ai bulus 
forests, and a village has six dwellings, a tra- m her hair, though it was June, and the blossom 
^eller is a sort of irregular newspaper. Every- is always called the May flower. In this 
body is glad to see somebody, wlicn somebody northern region this most beautiful and fragrant 


body is glad to see somebody, when som 
seldom comes along. There is life in the 
of a stranger’s hand in the monotony of 


Every- is always called 
nebody northern region t 


bloom is seldom seen till June. Paul cairied 
away the wreath with the sunny curls, and to 


life. Paul was made to feel at home at once, this day he has a special tenderness for trailing 
The family of Mr. Joseph Jones soon learned arbutus. Cheerily and lightly he went his way 
that he was from Grassville, that he was the with his hidden treasures to his lot in the heart 
son of Ids father, who was a man of mark of "the Heavy Timbers,” and he did not sleep 
anioii" the settlers, and that he was going to that nmht tifl he had explored a good deal, 
"the Heavy Timbers” to take up and clear a Laying Ids pack down on a good dry camping- 
himdrcd-acre lot. The girls were not frightened knoll, he toofc bis rifle and threw it up in the air, 
that he was going alone. They even promised and caught it as it came down, many times in 
to come and see him in sugar time, as they merry play that night, because Ids heart was 
were only seven miles from his opening that was full of companionship. He found a hill-side 
to be, and there were blazed trees to mark the against which to build Ids camp, and the early 
uay, so one of the boys could pilot them. morning shoifo on him with axe and shovel, hard 
" But I will come for you,” Paul said, gal- at work clearing a space for his shanty. His 
lanlly. Mrs. Jones looked a liltle more worn shovel had a sheet-iron blade, and he had carried 
and weary as the young people talked it over, it in his pack with some screws, which helped 
and said what “ good fun it would be.” Poor him to fit a wooden handle — holes having been 
lady ! slie had made just such a beginning wifk drilled for the screws. Before noon the hill was 
her husband twenty years since. She had helped partially dug away, and posts set with crotched 
him clear a good many acres, but he was not tops to holu poles, on which a thatched roof of 
persevering. They had sold out years ago, and birch-bark and hemlock-bougbs was to be laid, 
he had “ taken up” several kinds of business. When this was done, Paul shot a partridge. 
For the last years he had worked at shoe- When it was dressed, he broiled it. Per- 
making. This he had also "taken up,” which haps he smoked it a little, but, with bread and 
means, that he had never learned the trade. He salt from the pack, it made an excellcnl* dinner, 
was clever, this Joseph Jones; but there was He then peeled birch and gathered hemlock- 
sorrow in that home, and he caused it. The boughs, and, before he slept, he Iiad a comfortable 
gentler nciglibours said, "What a pity such a camp. He was much happier alone, with the 
clever man should be unsteady !” The bolder angel in his heart, the owner of the sunny curls, 
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tlian he could have been in a log^house at 
next opening. He had sundry adventures in 
bis forest solitude. He cleared his land, leaving 
a knoll for his house, and he left some grand old 
forest trees in the places where he would have 
set them had not nature forestalled his labour of 
love. Trees to most of the settlers were only 
enemies, to be got rid of. They spared none 
but the maples, for sugar. Paul left groves of 
young trees, though it cost him much care in 
burning. Others turned the growth of ages, 

I and wliich none can rccal to shade the naked 
land, into ashes, and then into salts, and then 
into money. Paul had his time of making salts, 
a time of tiresome and profitable interest, but 
his beautiful home at this day is embellished with 
a glory of trees. 

One Sunday morning Paul was getting ready 
to go to church at Woodville — notwithstanding 
the common property ip the curls and other 
treasures, he felt more as if he had them when he 
saw them in church — this morning he made a 
kettle of maize meal mush for his breakfast, and 
I set it out of doors to cool, while he shaved, for no 
one was hirsute in those ^ays who was within 
, hailing disi ance of civilisation. Presently he heard 

I a scries of horrid grunts, and, looking out, he saw 

1 a bear who had put his head into tlm kettle of 

mush without leave, and who was caught by 
the bail falling over the back of his ears ; the bail 
having been accidentally left upright. As Bruin 
was trapped, Paul split Jiis heaa with his axe, 

I and had enough to do that day to dress the 
carcase. No doubt Emily was disappointed in 
! not seeing him at church, and Paul was dis- 
, 1 appointed in having plenty of bear’s grease, a 
i barrel of salted meat for winter, and a grand 
' bear-skin for his bed. 

I Day after day our hero went on felling trees, 

' burning them to ashes, and then, with a leach 

I I tub made of a hollow log, he leached bis ashes, 

1 1 and he boiled away the ley in a huge cast-iron | 
I caldron kettle, and made salts. Salts arc 
Ij always silver to the settler. The land is 
j cleared of trees, when this money is earned, and 
L gold comes of the rich cleared lands of this part 
of Canada. 

’ He built a house of hewn logs, and the 
' neighbours helped him to roll it up, when the 
, I time came, and then he put a neat paling 
around a goodly space for a garden, with the 
I house in tlie centre. His fence, the first of the 
kind in that region, was made by driving 
sharpened poles into the ground. Next spring 
! he planted scarlet runners, and his fence 
became highly ornamental when it was festooned 
all over with vines in tloom. 

He planted currant-bushes, and strawberries, 
plum-trees, and even rose-bushes, among the 
great black stumps. He went on for a year im- 
, proving his farm, and dreaiping of an Etnily for 
I Iiis Eve, all that time, without saying a word to 

' the young lady. He liad seen her at church, 
and he had called at her home, but he had never 
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found opportunity to speak of his love or his 
hop^. At last, with his cage built, lie deter- 
mined to try to catcli his bird. One briglit 
morning he found himself in Woodville, and not 
alone, for the people were all smartly dressed, 
and out in the street. Paul asked a lad where 
the people were going, and ho said, “ To the 
wedding, be sure.** , 

“Where?** 

“At Mr. Joe Joneses.’* 

Paul gasped oat, “ Which of the girls is 
going to oe married ?” 

“ '^liy, the prettiest one, be sure.” Tlie boy 
starting to run lest he should miss the show. 

Paul sank down on a rock by the wayside. 
What cared he now for his pretty hewn log- 
house, witli real glass windows, twelve seven by 
nine panes in each. What cared he for pole 
paling, scarlet runners, rose-bushes, and fruit, 
and great trees, and groves of trees, and sugar 
orchard ? His Eve was lost to him. The bears 
might eat him, instead of the hasty pudding, if 
it pleased their appetite to do so. 

He sat still in his misery, till the 1 bought 
struck him that he ought to go on and wish tlie 
happy couple joy. Like a good generous youth 
he rose, and with a sad heart and fall ering steps 
he entered the house of feasting. The clergy- 
man had just married 1 lie couple, and was making j 
a long prayer for their happiness, nhen J^iul 1 
found himself at the door of “ the best room” in I 
Mr. Jones’s square house, which no one ever 
dreamed of calling a cottage. The happy couple 
were standing together looking what is called 
cimp. Their awkward and sheepish appear- 
ance made the joyful revelation to Paul tliat 
the bride was Aiiss Scraphina Elvira, and not , 
Miss Emily Letitia Jones. How Paul wooed 1 
his Emily, or how happily she was won, 1 can j 
hardly tell. Years have gone by since that \ 
happy wedding. Sons and daughters have ’ 
grown in my brother’s home. That faded | 
mother has lived many years witli Emily, a set - i j 
ting sunbeam upon lier children and her grand- I j 
children. Though she is sixty years old, she is 
fairer and fresher than she was twenty years 'l 
ago. It is sad to think that the kindest thing 1 j 
Joseph Jones ever did for his wife and children h 
was to die. The bird-nesting out-at -elbow boys i 
took warning by their father, and all came to 
good. There are no heefvg timben now, but one 
of the finest farming counties in Canada occu- 
pies their site. 
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Part the First. 

CHAPTER XVI. THE VIEW OE A MAN OF THE 
WORLD. 

“What! Fermor?— ” Repeated after a 
second pause; the speaker’s face halting the 
wliile between lus habitual laugh and lagging 
frown. “ —And Violet ?” Violet had moved a 
little apart on the sofa; but Fermor, who 
always looked on these little crises as so many 
openings for mental training, determined that 
there should be no awkwardness. Why, indeed, 
should there be ? A man of the world was pre- 
.sent. 

“Glad to see you, Air. Ilanbury,” he said. 
“ The first evening I have got out. And my first 
visit has been to the charitable friends who took 
me in, after my stupid blundering accident.” 

Hanbury was glowing all over, and looking 
excitedly from one to the other of the two faces. 
Rut the last words of Fermor recalled to him 
certain obligations, as indeed their speaker had 
artfully intended they should, and checked some 
unmeaning and perhaps wild speech he was about 
to make. 

“ They arc waiting for you,” he said, bluntly 
and even roughly, “ down at tlie beach. Shall I 
tell them that you can’t come ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” she said, timorously. “ I can’t go 
to-night ; 1 have a headache. 1 don’t care to 
walk.” 

Fermor rose to go. “ It is too late even for me. 
I laugh at myself, but am obliged, in spite of 
myself, to be an invalid, and take all manner of 
ridiculous precautions about my health. We 
can go part of the way together. Miss Manuel 
and 1 liave been improving each other. I have 
been teaching her some of my morbid^hilo- 
sophy.” 

The two went out together, and so this rather 
extraordinary interview ended. At the door, 
Hanbnry stopped abruptly, and, in a gauche, 
almost rough tone, said, “ I am going this way. 

V ery sorry, but 1 have an appointment.” 

“Good gracious !” said Fermor, gaily, “ keep 
it. Don’t think of it. I shall get home very 
well ; not quite an old man yet.” ' 

“Such a boor!” he thought to himself; “a 
true navvy!” And he walked along, smiling 


to himself, and thinking almost with delight of 
his “ consummate acting” in the little piece of ' 
that evening. “ Charming little creature she is !” | 

he said, half aloud. “ There is really something j 
bewiteWg about her. If that stupid lout had 
not come in, she would have told me everything 
about herself. I knew what she was coming to.” 
Then he thought perhaps it was as well the lout 
had come in, for that confidence might have led , 
on to “a business.” “I believe 1 could wind 
her round my finger,” thought Mr. Fermor, as 
he entered his room. “ Confiding little angel 1” 

These speculations entertained him a great 
part of the evening. As usual, he got out his ^ 
little theatre, lit up his castle in Spain, and put 
himself down walking among the grounds with 
the little Spanish girl upon his arm. Good old 
family, he dared to say. Money, ho dared to say 
also. After all, a man must settle down some 
time or other. Then changing the scene to an 
inner room in the castle in Spain, he saw himself 
as lecturer, preacher, teacher, moulding this soft 
mind to his own pattern— a delightful occupa- 
tion. So he worked the idea through a wdiole 
little play, and then— thinking of the earthly 
creatures down at the barracks, whose ideas were I 
centred in a pipe — contrasted Jjis own intellec- 
tual day’s labour with theirs, and thought of 
going to bed. 

They came to tell him there was a gentleman 
below who wislied to see him — Mr. Hanbury. 

, Fermor did not relish this visit. " Really, at this 
hour,” he said. “ Come, I suppose, repentant. 
These boors are always as ready to humble them- 
selves as well as to offend. Show him up.” 

Hanbury walked in heavily— stalked is the 
' word— but had scarcely the bearing of a peni- 
tent. 

“I am sorry,” he said, “ to come in on you at 
such an hour, but the fact is, I could not have 
slept without seeing you. A great deal has 
happened since 1 left you this evening, and ” 

Fermor, though he had shut up his theatre for 
the night, threw open the doors again with 
alacrity. The excited “lout” would afford him 
a little afterpiece before going to bed. 

“Sit down, do,” he said. “The hour is a 
little unusual, and I will ask you not to stay 
very long : an invalid, you know. Well, about 
this horse, eh ? You are coming to that ?” 

Hanbury sat down mechanically, and looked 
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at him. “Horse! no!” he said, impatiently. 
“You hmw what I mean, and wliat I am going 
to Biiy ; you know you do* What is the use of 
this ^eotation of carelessness ? I am tired of it. 
I want to speak very seriously.” 

“ As seriously as you please,” said Fermor ; 
“ but, I hope, with quietness and deceney. Ex- 
cuse my saying so. Indeed, if 1 jhd not know 
that you are one of those honest sineere natures 
that muft say what they think, 1 assure you I 
should,” and he paused for a little and smiled, 
“ I should ring for a eandle and go to bed.” 

“Not till you have listened to mo,” said the 
other, standing up excitedly.^ “We were very 
happy till you came, and she liked me — and it— 
it— was all— settled almost. And now it is all 
changed, and I am convinced yon have something 
to do with it. You know in your conscience you 
have, Fermor !” 

“What logic!” said Fermor, smiling almost 
contemptuously. “ But I suppose I am to iin- 
derstapd you are alluding to the second Miss 
Manuel?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the other. 

“Well, all I can say, Mr. Hanbury, is,” said 
Fermor, “ yon astonish me !” 

“ But that is not it,” said the other, stopping 
» before him still more excitedly ; “ you are evading 
the question— purposely evading it— you know 
you are.” 

“But it is the question, excuse me,” said 
Fermor, very coldly. “Here is a person with 
whom I have but the pleasure of a very slight 
acquaintance, but whom I trust 1 shall come to 
know better, comes bursting in on me at scarcely 
a visiting hour, pours out a torrent of reproaches 
about a young lady being changed, and says 1 
know it, and can’t deny it. What is pray ? 
Well, if I do know and don’t deny it? Really 
this is what I must call very childish. Now 
do, as a favour, sit down again and tell me what 
it is you want, or what you complain of ; and let 
ns tjdk rationally.” 

Hanbury, very much sobered by this speech, did 
sit down, awkwardly, after a second’s hesitation. 

“Now listen to me,” said Fermor, “for I will 
reason with you. But as we have got *so far 
in the matter, we may as well finish with it to- 
night. A lady you admire has suddenly changed 
towards yon. Very well; what liave I to do 
with that ?” 

“Exactly 1” said Hanbury. “ Now we are 
coming to the point. It is very hard. It was all 

settled And we were so happy, and— and 

Why did you do it ? * I never injni’cd you,” be 
added, piteously. 

“Not intentionally,” said Fermor, smiling. 
“But, still reasoning with yon (for to another 
man I would say at once* ‘Sir, you have no 
business to bring me to account’), 1 ask you 
again, what Itave I to do with it, having been 
shut up here for three weeks ? Do you suppose, 
because a young girl, who has seen as little of 
i the world as a nun, grows a little cold, that you 
i are to go about from house to house venting 


I your grief? Really, I must say, for the lady’s 
sake, it is scarcely ” 

Hanbury, who felt like a great fifeh in a great 
net^ feeling his helplessness, and, perhaps, some 
truth in what had been said to him, now struck 
out wildly, as it were. “ I can’t talk with you, 
Mr. Fermor,” he said ; “ T have no gifts that way. 
But this must be settled one w ay to-night. I 
want to know what you mean to dc.” 

“Mean to do!” said Fermor. “That is a 
wide question.” 

“ Itis far too important a matter to be quibbled 
away in this fashion,” said Hanbury. “Je?; 
know what T mean.” 

“To save time,” said Fermor, “ and supposing 
that I do catch your meaning, suppose me to do 
as you say 1 have done ; or rather, wliat would 
you have me do ?” 

“ Give her up— yes, to speak plainly, give her 
up. I know you are superior in many ways. 
Yon liave been in the world, and know how to i 

manage these things. Can’t you find some of ! 

the fine court ladies — they are more suited to yon ? I 

Do, and leave me her.” 

“I sec it is hopeless,” said Fermor. “In ; 

fact, it is so very delicate a subject to discuss, | 

and if 1 were to speak freely on the matter, it ' 

would not be respectful to our common friends. ' 

If you mean by “giving up” to cut off visits, or 
make any ridiculous mark(‘-d ex])ose of the kind, 

I decline to do so at once. It is much better lo i 

be candid, you know. T can’t afford to get into ; 

an absurd position for anybody.” I 

Hanbury looked at him hopelessly and help- 
lessly. “ If I might suggest aiiytl)ing,” coiitimied 
Fermor, “ I should say the jiroper manly course 
would be to exert yourself, and go in regularly j 
and win back your position. You know the old 
saying about women having to bo won.” 

“I see,” said Hanbury. “I understand at 
last. But don’t be too confident, Mr. Femor. 

I know I am rough, and can’t show off in a 
drawing-room ; but still I believe that honesty 
and manliness will always have soine sort of 
weight of their own. We shall see liow it will : 

turn out. 1 will take your good advice, though ' 

I believe it was not meant to be t aken.” 

“You’re quite a privileged boin^' here !” said 
Fermor. 

“ I won’t detain yon longer,” said Hanbury ; 
“but I sec ray way. I may know Little of 
women, but I should scorn to find my amuse- 
ment, or feed my vanity in what they call 
‘ GojKfttest' 1 should prefer trying to save them 
from such a cruel fate.” 

“With all my heart,” said Fermor, rising and , 
taking the candle ; “ a very proper role, which I ; 
quite envy you. But let me tell you it requires i 
some gifts— something more than the mere will. 1 
You may break down.” 

“Never!” said Hanbur5% turning to go. ! 

“We shall see,” said Fermor. “Well, we ! 
have agreed on something. And now will you 
let me ask a favour ? — only one — which is, not i 
to let us have any childish pettishness before | 
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other people. It is so absurd. ‘ Let dogs de- 
light/ you know, but not men of the world, 
grown up like you and me. There, good 
^ night.” 

“Upon my word,” he said, as he lay his head 
on his pillow that night, “ this is getting more 
and more exciting every minute. It is like a 
play. I am almost sorry I gave him that bit of 
advice. Poor soul ! 1 shall beat him easily.” 

CHAPIEK XVII. DISCOYEEV OP A “ THUE 
GENTLEMAN.” 

Pehmok’s days went by tediously enough, 
solaced, indeed, by but little company and the 
“ potted meats” of Mudie, with which lie was 
victualled steadily. In what was to be seen, how^- 
cver, froin^s back w'lndow he began to take a 
growing iSircst. ' Every day there was tlie same 
little scene, which he watched, himself unseen, t he 
chair brouglit out, the cushions, the invalid 
daughter, with a face tliat would have been 
charming to look on if lit up wnth the colours of 
health, and I lie grim, rigid lather, trying to bend 
j his stern economy into the gentle offices of nurse. 

I On him Ecmior looked with repng nance, lie 
i was a mere “ day-labourer” in inaiineis, but still 
' even in class there were the family virtue^ 

I sometimes strongly developed. With this salvo 
j — a sort of apology made to his nicer feelings — 

, he could indulge himself in looking on, and, 
curiously enough, began to lind an interest 
I that increased day by day in the companionsliip 
I of these figures — for to him they were no more. 

He would have given a great deal to “ find out 
j something” about them. Bui he could not bring 
I himself down to the familiavily of questioning 
his man, though he know that the “ man” cujojed 
i almost the friendship of the “ woman” next 
1 <loor. 

I On the evening before he went out of hospital, 

I as it were, a letter was brought in to Fermor, in 
< a stiff, broken hand, that looked like a bit of iron 
, paling. “A bill,” said Fcrnior. “How they do 
' persecute one.” He opened it, and read with 
i some surprise: 

I “ Sir, — I ^called on you lately about a dog 
1 , which kept my daughter awake a good part of 

I I the night. When 1 waited on you, 1 assumed, 

' I both from your appearance (excuse my saying 

: so), as well as from the way in which I have 
I always found such remonstrances arc received by 
; j men, that the mere fact of requiring the dog to be 
; ; removed would offend your pnde^ and that you 
I would therefore meet me with a hostile and im- 
I practicable tone. I thought, then, the best way 
would be to anticipate and prevent, by a sort of 
; firmness, any such reception. 

I ’ “The thing was too serious to be trifled with. 

' ; I have but one daughter in the world, who, after 
I J a life of roughness and trouble, has become a life 
I i to me. We had thought her in a decline ; but 
j : this place has been the first where she has shoum 
j I any signs of mending. Naturally 1 felt anxious. 


and spoke more strongly thti^ perhaps, was 
necessary. I see I made a mistake, and that 1 
was shaking to a geptlemam I have never 
apologised to any man, and never shall to any 
man, but, at my daughieris rfequest, I beg to j 
thank you, which I omitted to do, for your so 
kindly anticipating our wishes. ; 

• “lam, Sir, yours, I 

“ John Cabxat.” i 

Though there was an unpleasant taske about; i 
this, still Fermor was somehow pleased with it. i 
He turned it over and over. “An original,” 
he said, “ 1 said so from the first” — this was 
scarcely true— “ and yet there is decidedly some- , 
thing of the gentleman about him” (which, per- j 
haps, lay in that recognition of the gentleman in 
hitii). “ Very odd,” he went on, and thought 
how curiously true blood thus always impressed 
everybody. , He went to his little writing-case, 
and, on delicate paper decorated at the top with 
two leltcrs which seemed to be embracing or 
vv j est ling, he wrote a coldly polite ackucTwledg- 
mciit. 



! “ Captain Fermor begs to acknowledge, &c.” j 

Then lie recollected that the other had written i 
to him in the first person; “an ill-bred thing,” 
no doubt, but still, it would look like “ ungeu- | 
lleiuauly” insolence to freeze him up with an I 
answer in the third. “ Now,” said he, tearing it 
up, “that is just what Forsyth, or Showers, or 
Cailby, or any of those fellows down there would i 
do.” 

He knew better, and began again : 



“ Sir, — 1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of ’ j 
your letter, i am very glad that the misappre- i j 
heiision under which you laboured has been 
removed. I fancy you will ^ways find that a , i 
true gentleman will be ready to anticipate any • | 
request, so reasonable as the one you made, !| 
especially when a lady*s health or wishes are ' | 
concerned. i 

“ 1 am. Sir, yours truly, | 

“ Chaeles Feemoe. ! 

In Ills jjresent condition of monotony, this i 
little incident was something to think oyer with j 
interest. He even read again, pretty often, his j 
answer to the “ day-laboureris” production, , 
and thought, nothing could be more nicely ; 

turned. He even fancied himself speaking j ; 
tiiesc sentiments coldly and calmly. It seemed j 
to him the skilful French fencer gracefully i 
parrying with a frail rapier the rough clumsy | 
stroke of a sabre. It was all sleight of hand, | 
and he looked down at his pale womaii-Jike j 
fingers, and thought bow it was that good breed- 1 
iiig and gentility helped them to wield that 
social rapier—the pen. 

A couple of days later, when Fermor was 
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quite given back to the world (only he liad been 
recommended to stay in his lodgings on account 
of the "good air*0> hie met Major Carter on the 
road, leaning, more for affection’s sake than 
support, on his son’s arm. " So glad to see you,” 
said Major Carter, with his airiest smile of en- 
couragement. “You are looking much better, 
but not quite restored as yet, I can see. Deli- 
cate about here,” said the major, putting his 
hand cm his own face. “No wonder, I declare. 
And how are you now ?” 

“You never came to see me,” said Ferinor. 
“I assure you I should have been glad to have 
scon you. I had no one to tell me the news of 
the place, or anything.” 

Not in the least affected by this candid con- 
fession of motives. Major Carter replied hastily, 
“ Y ery good of you . Shall I tell you the reason ? 
Somerset hsre knows it as well as I. T said it 
to him only yesterday at breakfast. Fact was, 
I knew you would be worried with visits, 
perhaps with having to talk when you were not 
in the humour, or have even to listen wlicn you 
were dying to be rid of us. Indeed, I passed the 
other night, and saw that man that has the horse 
— Crawfurd or Haiiburj^, whatever his name is— 
coming out After that, I felt it would scarcely 
have been fair.’* 

Fermor smiled. Tliere was a good deal of the 
gentleman about this major, after all. 

“Dy the way,” said the latter, “I knew it 
would be no use asking you ; yet if I did not 
mention it, it would look naturally very strange. 
But wc are having some friends coming to us 
to-morrow night, in the French way,” 

Former began to contract sensitively. Here 
was this man trying to faslcn an intimacy on 
him. “ I rarely go to parties ; never, in fact,” 
he said, coldly, 

i “ So I said to Somerset this morning. In one 
sense it is scarcely worth asking >ou. Jt was 
for the Prices— old friends of yours— the Prices 
of Bletchley.” 

I " What ! are tlifty here ?” said Fermor. 

I “ Yes, they came when you were sick. Sir 
I Charles Honyman, the two Campbells, the 
' Manuels, Mr. Butler our new clergyman, and a 
I few more.” 

I “ If I can manage it,” said Fermor, in a rumi- 
I nating sort of way, “ I’ll try and look in. You 
see, I must lake care of myself now.” 

I “To be sure,” said the major. “We’ll leave 
I it in that way. I’m ashamed to ask a Town man 
I to such a thing, and yet I suspect those manufac- 
j luring people, the Slacks, who arc giving their 
sumptuous ball next week — a blaze of vulgar 
splendour— will not get you to go to them. Tell 
me if I have guessed right ? I know I am only the 
merest acquaintance of yours, scarcely that, 
indeed ; but I am sure I have judged you right.” 

Fermor smiled, a little pleased at this compli- 
ment, “Well, finery,” he said, “is scarcely 
my* line. Give me ladies find gentlemen, and 
let them give their parties in a bam, if they 


“ Capital! very good, very good indeed !” said 
the major. “Ah, Somerset,” he continued, 
sadly shaking his head. Which, though a lit tle 
vague, somehow did convey to Fermor that 
there had been a design of taking him for a 
model, but that it was now plainly hopeless to 
imitate him. 

“An odd thing, too, you will say,” the 
major went on. “I have asked that strange 
man next door to you, the stiff gaunt man — 
Carlay.” 

“Rather a bear,” said Fermor, thinking of 
his own experience of him. “Yet a something 
— don’t know how, but really there is some- 
thing of the gentleman about him.” 

“How singular !” said the major, with admi- 
ration. “ Somerset, what was our conversation 
this morning ?” 

The youth only elevated his cy^ — as if the 
coincidence passed all speech. * 

“ Ah, you see ! Why, I confess I am ashamed. 
My first judgment was that he was no gentle- 
man. He wanted the air, you understand. But 
since, I have heard all about him. A most sin- 
gular history. A good family gone astray, anti 
all that sort of thing. It is very odd. Do you 
know. Captain Fermor, I envy you that instinct 
of 3 ^ours.” 

“ Yes,” said Fermor, with quiet superiority ; 
“ I think I am pretty well u}) in lhal sort of 
thing. I can’t oc taken in easily — not easy to 
pass off plating on me for silver.” 

As he went home, Fermor owned to himself 
that that Carter was a well-bred soii of person, 
and, it w^as easy to see, had mixed in supei ior 
circles. He was half inclined to “ look in” at 
his little party. 

Sauntering on, he began to think with tran- 
quil pleasure on what he, without afl’cetation, 
considered his “conquest,” and the dramatic 
scene he had passed through. Marriage was 
not to be thought of. “ Though,” said Captain 
Fermor to himself, “I suppose, one of these 
days 1” — that is to say, one of these days tiie 
nuptial Juggernaut would rlemand its victim 
and crunch his bones. He thought he w^ould 
go and see them again, and have a petite verre 
of dramatic excitement. He wanted a fillip. 
He looked at himself. Suitable pouching and 
colouring had been got in skilfully. The canvas 
would do. “Poor, poor Hanbury,” he said, 
smiling, “how he struggled and ‘flopped’ when 
he felt my harpoon in him !” 

He was coming down one of the little streets 
of the town, when there crossed it at right angles, 
about a couple of hundred yards awav, that very 
“ poor, poor Hanbury,” walking with that very 
Miss Yiolet Manuel of whom he had been tiiink- 
ing. They did not see him, and passed out of view 
ill a moment. But he recognised at once a sort 
of check shooting-boat, which had often offended 
him on the score of its being in execrable 
taste, and his companion-^not from dress, but 
from an instinct hard to describe — he knew at 
once. He slopped impatiently, turned back, 
then turned again, as if he were ashamed of 
himself for what looked like a mortification. 
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Curious to say, in the midst of all that confu- 
sion of anger, disgust, contempt, and disap- 
pointment, which seemed to choice him dis- 
agreeably, like a cloud of dust, he felt a sudden 
sharp stroke of pain, not corning from his recent 
illness or suffering, but of a kind that surprised 
him. It was not known to physicians or sur- 
geons. 

For the rest of the day he was moody, and 
bitter, and pettish, and felt a curious rcstless- 
1 ness, which prevented his settling down to Mr. 

I Muclic, or, indeed, to anything serious. ' 

CHAPTER XVIII. BOGER LE GABOON. 

Captain Febmob often said pleasantly that he 
was “ a bocial Van Amburgh,” and that he could 
tame any savage human lion with his steel whip. 

' Pleased with himself for his handling of the next 
door wild animal, he very soon began to regard 
the wild animal itself with complacency. He 
was like a tonic, he thought, like bitters even : it 
w'as refreshing to meet these odd mental crooked 
sticks. The common run of minds were a heap 
of smooth sticks turned in a lathe. One stick 
was the duplicate of the other. And in this 
train of thought it occurred to him that it 
would be a “gentlemanly” thing for Van Am- 
burgh to go in and call on the wild animal he 
had so happily tamed. 

He knocked. A grim woman, like a Swi§s 
toy, said tliat master was out — out in the garden, 
that is, which w’as as good as out. Let him 
“ leave his business,” whatever that might be. 
Ferinor, growing highly sensitive, and selecting 
a card, was nervously makiii" protest against 
the idea of his being supposed to be eager to 
secure his way, “Not at all! Pray don’t, I 
have not the least wish in the world, — ^just 
give that, if you please,” when there appeared 
I at the end of the hall the tall, grim, cast-iron 
! , figure of Mr. Carlay, with a grey hat on, that 
, ' looked like a stiff steel helmet, and leaning on 
; ! a stick iliat might have been an iron rod. 

' ! “ Captain Fermor,” he said, without advanc- 

I ' ing to meet him, “ from next door ? Do you 
ji wish me to do anything for you? It is quite 
' i useless asking me. I know nobody, and nobody 

I • knows me.” 

I I “ Excuse^ me,” said Fetmor, hastily, “ you 
I i quite misunderstand. You need be under no 
; I apprehensions. Merely the common every-day 

I i form of leaving a card.” 

I I “A card ?” said the other, taking it from the 
' ; maid, and looking at it as if it were a curiosity. 

I “ Ah ! I am outside all this sort of thing. One 
, I of the forms, as you say.” 

j I Not relishing the way in which his well-meant 
; ; condescension was being accepted, Fermor said, 

I “ I am really sorry to have intruded on you. In 
I fact, I — almost a’ mistake indeed. So you will 
excuse me.” 

, He bowed and was going, wdien the grim 
I voice said shortly, “Wait. Would you come 
into the garden a moment ?” 

I “ I don’t understand,” said Fermor, hesitat- 
I ing. “ I don’t care for flowers.” 


“I should not care to show you what I don’t 
care for myself. I want to show you what I 
do care for— my daughter.” 

Fermor shrugged nis shoulders as thougli he 
said, “ I obiect to the whole business, but as there 
is a lady — ^lead on !” 

The girl was sitting, as usual, in the sun, on 
a cushioned chair, and her head rested languidly 
on a soft pillow. Her eyes were fixed vacantly 
on one point. 

“ Here,” said Mr. Carlay, stalking doyrn upon 
her with the steady swing of a pendulum, “ here 
is Mr. Fermor, the gentleman who sent the dog 
away.” 

The girl raised her head in some confusion, 
for she had thought it was only her father re- 
turning ^n his old grim beat. 

Fermor, himself again in the presence of a 
lady, thought he would “reassure” her, and got 
on his most soothing maimer. He was sorry 
to see she had been suffering, he hoped she was 
getting better. He was sure the air was good, 
at least he had found it so, for they "were 
both invalids. His,* indeed, was only a trifling 
accident, a scratch ; people had, however, iu- 
sisted. 

Fermor used often pleasantly to divide hu- 
manity into longues without ears, and into cars 
I without tormues. The convalescent girl was of 
this latter class. He might, too, have classed 
hef as a “ devotional ear.” In a very few mo- 
ments he had set his fluency stop on, and the 
ro eyo) was whirring round. 

“ Now take me,” he said, “ for instance. I 
think I may say I am independent of tlie usual 
associations. Someway I have trained myself 
to it. Other men talk of being bored, and that 
sort of thing. I can hardly follow them. ,1 
confess I have trained my mind systematically. 

I don’t allow myself to be bored. 1 don’t make 
any boast of it, &c., &c.” 

And in this way he aired the to eya> up and 
down in a gentle canter, and opened to her the 
secrets of his personal psychology. Slie listened 
at first a little astonished, then not quite follow- 
ing him, finally interested. It w'as all new to 
her, who had been accustomed to the grim 
gritty diapason of her sire. Slie was a soft 
amiable girl, all gentleness, made for petting, 
and to have her hair smoothed through the day 
by fond hands. Seeing he had touched the 
proper key, Fermor put spurs to the to tycoj 
and made it caracole with fire. 

The grim Carlay, meanwhile, was walking far 
away up and down on a beat as if he were a 
Prussian sentry on duty. He took no account, 
and was no doubt working the cast-iron ma- 
chinery he called his thoughts. After what 
Fermor thought of as a “conversation,” but 
which, strictly, was a monologue, he went away. 
The grim sentry nCver went with him to the 
door. And this was Fermor’s introduction to 
the Carlay family. 

“Poor* invalid,” he thought, “what a life she 
must have ?” And if his conversation had much 
the same virtue as a king’s touch was believed 
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1 1 to have, it would be churlish not to apply it. 
i ” And yet I don't know/' he thouR-ht j “ people 
I would say it was affectation. But I cteclarc 
> genuinely X take no trouble about it ; the thing 
comes to nay lips of itself." 

Between the two gardens there was only a 
low wall. Taking his cigar in the morning, 
which he did about as regularly as he did his 
I , roll and coffee, he could see the “ poor invalid" 

1 ■ already disposed on her cushions ; and leaning 
i on the wall, he wished her good morning, and 
asked how she did. He was going to touch" 
again, as the kings used to do. His eye noted 
a litlle change— a red bow on her neck, and an 
ornament or two. 

He began again. He made the ro ryw, or 

1,” leap the wall backwards and forwards, and 
perform all manner of gambols. “You think 
me affected. 1 know you do ; yet I don’t call 
it affectation. It really is not my way, &c.,” 
according to the usual formula. 

Fermor was “refined looking," and though 
only visible as a sort of Elgin marble, by reason 
of the Vail, it was a very fffective torso. He 
travelled through a couple of cigars before he 
had finished his monologue. Then he thought, 
with his skilful powers, he would examine this 
“ child" on her history, about which he was a 
little curious, which made her talk, and the sim- 
plicity of her narrative amused him. Then he 
! tried her on reading, she saying that she read a 
I good deal. Did she read French? Indeed! 
j Had she ever read a thing of Roger le Gar 9 on, 

I called La Rose en Evidence ? No? Then would 
she let him send it in to her ? 

“Common people," said Fermor, “taking up 
; that book, would say it was a common thing. 

I Of course they would. I found it out. Mind, 
1 don’t want you to take view. You must, 
of course, judge for yourself. I only say this, 
j that if you want philosophy, sense, wit, and 
i human nature, you have it there. Above all," 
j said Fermor, becoming deeply grave, “it is fit 
I ! for any lady’s perusal. I am always most care- 

I i ful, I assure you.” 

I I In the evening arrived Roger le Garmon, 
II in paper swaddling-clothes, and sealed with 
I pink sealing-wax. Roger le Garjon had not 

made his fame as yet, nor did lie enjoy the 
esteem on railway stall or bookseller’s shelf, 
'' which Fermor awarded him. Some day, no 
doubt, it would come. There was a picture 
!, or two by an artist of the name of Calk- 
! j inwood, who had been much neglected by the 
j public, and a song or two by an undiscovered 
! composer, in which he discovered beauties cor- 
I responding to those of Roger le Garmon, and 
j thus literature, music, and painting, were em- 
I bodied in Calldnwood, Roger le Gallon, and the 
undiscovered composer. But the little pale 
green Roger had gone on many visits to ladies’ 
houses, and had travelled round the country 
like the Kensington Loan Collection. 

It was the calumet or pipe of peace of all 
Fermor's intimacies. Once it had passed into 
her room, a telegraphic cable had been success- 
fully laid. This was but the first step; then 


there was to follow a little series of lectures 
and illustrations of the beauties of Roger le 
Qarpon. 


THE LIYES AND DEATHS OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

The Medical Officer of the Privy Council is 
required by the Public Health Act of the year 
’fifty-eight, to submit to the Lords of Council 
for presentation to Parliament a yearly report of 
the proceedings which their lordsliips, with his 
advice, have directed to be taken nnaer that act. 
The actual work thus done under authority of 
Privy Council has been of a kind to attest the 
worth of the services of Mr. John Simon as a 
first-rate sanitary officer, empowered to feel the 
pulse of the country. His series of reports re- 
presents, in fact, a continuous inquiry into the 
cause and distribution of diseases that may be 
abated or abolished. There is no feeble en- 
deavour to take in at one grasp the whole vast 
argument ; but having set out in the report of 
’fifty-eight with an argument “ on tlie prevent- 
ability of certain kinds of premature death" 
which served as a propp’amme to the inquiry, 
Mr. Simon has worked year after year in steady 
pursuance of a single plan. And so he is 
gathering slowly and surely into the series of his 
annual reports a harmonised body of the most 
racticul information on the causes and the distri- 
ution of disease. I’hus, in ’fifty -nine, he set on 
foot a skilled inc|uiry into the social and personal 
conditions tending to produce diaiThcea and 
diphtheria. In the two following years he 
directed investigation of the facts connected 
with the prevalence of consumption and diseases 
of the lungs. In ’sixty -two he instituted 
inquiries into the effects of working with ar- 
senical green and with phosphorus. Every year, 
but especially in the year ’sixty, he has pursued 
inquiry into tlie conditions producing typhoid 
fever, and the variations in its relative mortality. 
This year’s report, published a few weeks ago, 
while it adds largely to the information given 
last year upon the state of vaccination in this 
country and the consequences of neglect, takes 
up several fresh topics in the study of prevent- 
able disease ; the most prominent being an in- 
quiry into the sufficiency of the food taken by 
different classes of the people. 

As to tlie state of public vaccination, our chief 
officer of health may well push forward an active 
system of inquiry, since small-pox, which has 
not killed one person in the last eight years in 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, and has not 
destroyed a life in Copenhagen for the last 
thirteen years, killed two thousand persons last 
year in London only. By experience of what 
has actually been done elsewhere, it has been 
clearly proved that the disease can be extin- 
guished oy a complete system of efficient vaccina- 
tipn ; very great importance attaches, tiierefore, 
to the report of the physicians, Dr. Seaton and 
Dr. Buchanan, who were directed by the Privy 
Council to inquire into the state of vaccination 
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I among Londoners, Their report stands first in 
I the appendix to Mr. Simon’s Blue Book, which 
I contains first, in about eiglity pages, his own 
generalisation of and comment upon the results 
of the year’s inmiiries, and then in seven hundreu 
pages an appendix formed of the original reports 
of tlie skilled inspectors who were directed to 
inquire into the different matters chosen tliis 
I year as the special subjects of investigation. 

A statistical return of the Hegistrar-Gcnerars, 

I lately printed, shows that while in forty-four 
j of the six hundred and twenty-seven registra- 
tion districts of England, there were in ten 
years no deal-hs from small-pox among children 
under five years old, otlier districts varied nnich 
in the rate of morlality proportioned to the 
neglect of vaccination. In Shrewsbury tiie 
i mortality from small-pox among young children 
j forms more than a ninth part of the deaths from 
all causes ; in Northampton and Ply mouth about 
I an eighth part, and in Merthyr Tydfil as much 
i as a sixtli ! Jt is shown that these variations are 
j dependent on the state of public vaccination. 

! Thus, from their elaborate examination of the 
I state of children in the London Vaccination 
j dist rict, Doctors Seaton and Buchanan find that 
j there is, from several causes, failure to a great 
extent by actual neglect of vaccination, varying 
I in degree in different districts, and by vaccina- 
! tioii iucfliciently performed. Of those vaccinated 
1 only a third part have obtained the high degree 
j of protection furnislied by the production of 
! four good sized vesicles. The hands of particular 
good or bad vacciuat^ors could be clearly traced 
' by the scars on the arms of the school children. 

I Thus wc arc told that the vaccination of Mr. 

I Cuazzaroni could be recognised by its conspi- 
I cuous excellence, in any school in Kensington, 

! and that “ some very fine vaccine scars were seen | 
j ill Lambeth Infant School, the work of Doctor 
I Smyth.” So it is not only in works from the 
I desk or the easel tliat a good critic recognises 
i and admires the distinctive artist hand. Of a 
thousand children who showed on their arms 
the trace of a vaccinating master-hand, the 
proportion that were also pitted by small- 
pox, was but one and a quarter; of those 
showing good scars, the proportion was two i 
and a half ; of those who had been ill vaccinated, 
this proportion in the thousand was seven and 
a half ; out of those who had not been vac- 
cinated at all, tlic proportion in the thousand 
was three hundred and sixty ! So that while 
thoroughly good vaccination, indicated by the 
production of four perfect vesicles, is thirty 
times safer than bad vaccination ; even bad 
vaccination is fifty times safer, and moderately 
good vaccination is two hundred times safer, 
than no vaccination at all. 

Efficient public vaccination is most surely ob- 
tained when the vaccination stations arc con- 
venient for the population they are meant to 
serve, are carefully dissociated by the parishes 
from the whole machinery of poor relief, and 
pe open only on one day in the week. What 
is wanted is a continuous course of arm to arm 
vaccination, and this is only to be secured where 


the vaccinator operates on about five hundred j 
cases in the year, and brings moat of them to- | 
gether at fixed intervals. As for the connexion | 
between public vaccination and the parish doctor, I 
it simply hunts the public from the vaccinators’ j 
doors. In Deptfora and Woolwich, one of the 1 
public vaccinatnrs was the parish surgeon, who 
vaccinated in his surgery at the hours fixed for | 
attendance of the pauper cases of sickness. This j 
was resented by tlie independent poor, who sent | 
nearly all their children to the vaccinator who 
had no parish appointment. In St. George’s- 
in-thc-East many parents refused to allow their 
children to be touched by the public vacci- | 
nator himself, who was also the parish surgeon, | 
hut went readily to the surgery of his deputy, 
who had no parish appointment. Practising 
upon thi^ feeling, the parish authorities of St. 
Giles’s, who thought it desirable to force as 
many as they could into the hands of private 
vaccinators, opened no other public vaccinating 
station than the workhouse and some adjacent 
premises used for parish purposes. Inquiry 
shows that public vaccination is, on the Whole, 
decidedly more efficient than that by private 
practitioners, who are but occasionally called 
upon to operate. It is desirable, therefore, to 
encourage to the utmost, instead of discourag- 
ing, the use of the vaccinating stations legally 
established, and to disconnect from them utterly 
whatever can suggest the notion that the use of 
them is a receipt of the grudged parish alms. 

Those questions concerning vaccination have 
been especially forced on attention by the epi- 
demic of small-pox in London, which began at 
the east end of the town in the middle of the 
year ’sixty-two, kept pretty much north of the 
Thames, and was at its height in the second 
quarter of the year ’sixty -three. The number 
of deatlis was considerably more than two thou- 
sand above the average. Still, in the severest 
epidemic London has seen for the last twenty 
years, tlie deatlis in a year from small-pox among 
each liuTidred thousand of the population have 
been only seventy-one, the average but ten ; 
while a century and a half ago the average was 
a hundred aird fifty, and tlie rate of mortality of 
some years among each liimdrcd thousand was | 
four hundred and seventy. j 

To get rid of small-pox altogether, nothing is 
wanted but a complete and effective system of 
public vaccination. Within Iialf a mile of every 
house there might be a vaccine station for a 
district large enough and well enough frequente^ 
to provide, at its fixed hours, a certainty to every 
mother taking her child thither, of finding at the 
right time, the right mail ready to do his work 
m the right way, and fresh lymph for him to 
work wutli. There should be fifty or sixty sta- 
tions and no more, under the regulation of an 
independent cominUtee, exercising all the func- 
tions now exercised in this matter by Ihirtv-nine 
s^aratc authorities, and there should be an 
effective register and law to compel parents to 
have their children rightly vaccinated. 

The next subject of inquiry in the Health 
Officer’s Budget is the sort of support given to 
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health by tlie food of the people. We can know j 
but imperfectly what goes to buildup or destroy 
the health of a people, if we give no heed to its 
meat and drink. For due inquiry into the food 
of the English labouring classes it was necessary 
to pay some attention to the dietaries of the 
working class in Scotland and Ireland. Of 
course inquiry could be made only in a few 
households that seemed to be fair samples of 
their class, between five and six hundred in 
England, about thirty in Scotland, and about 
fifty in Ireland. As a general rule, too, it must 
needs appear that the unmarried labourer had 
the most money to spend upon himself, and that 
the married laoourer, who had to keep up the 
strength by which he lived, usually fared better 
than his wife and children, who were in some 
counties miserably fed. The inquirer set out 
with a theoretical view of the chemical elements 
of life in fuel, food, and flesh-produCing food, 
and the quantity of each necessary to avert 
starvation diseases. A woman, he said, must 
have in her daily food at least three thousand 
nine hundred grains of carbon, and a hundred 
and eighty grains of nitrogen, or as much nou- 
rishment as is contained in a half- quartern 
loaf, A man wants usually about a ninth pai-t 
more. Now, there w'ere examined forty-two 
families of silk-weavers, and these did not quite 
come up to the mark ; and thirty-one families 
of needlewomen, and these did not nearly come 
up to the mark; and of the farm labourers’ 
families more than a third were below the mark ; 
and though the mark is a theoretical one, yet 
that it is no bad standard of what is meant by 
“just enough to eat,” was shown when it was 
applied in the preceding year to the Lancashire 
operatives, for the average health was found to 
be below par whenever the quantity of food 
taken was pronounced by such a test to be in- 
adeguate. There are more mysteries in the 
matter of diet and nutrition, and the use of the 
same food under diflereni conditions of life, than 
any man can express chemically ; but there is 
nothing very theoretical or far-fctched, or incre- 
dible, in the assertion that a healthy working 
woman must eat at least a half-quartern loaf every 
day, and that a man must eat a loaf and a thick 
slice off another, or get the same quantity of 
nourishment in other victuals, and is likely to fail 
in health if fed below that standard. We can all 
understand that and believe it. And when the 
food is below par, it is not only in food that 
privation has been suffered. “It must be re- 
nffemhered,” says Mr. Simon, “that privation 
of food is very reluctantly borpe, and that, as 
a rule, great poorness pf diet will only come 
when other privations have preceded it. Long 
before insufficiency of diet is a matter of hygienic 
concern, long before the physiologist would think 
of counting the grains of carbon and nitrogen 
which intervene between life and starvation, the 
household will have been utterly destitute of 
material comfort — clothing and fuel will have 
b^n^pven scantier than food ; against inclemen- 
cidfe M Weather there will liave been no adequate 
prOitjption ; dwelUng space will have been stinted 


to the degree in which over-crowding produces 
or increases disease ; of household utensils and 
furniture there will have been scarcely any; 
even cleanliness will have been found costly or 
difficult; and if there be still self-respectful 
efforts to maintain it, every such endeavour will 
represent additional pangs of hunger. TIic 
home, too, will be where shelter can be cheapest 
bought — in quarters where commonly there is 
least fruit of sanitary supervision, least drainage, 
least scavenging, least suppression of public 
nuisances, least, or worst, water supply, and, if 
in towns, least light and air. Such are the 
sanitary dangers to which poverty is almost 
certainly exposed, when it is poverty enough to 
imply scantiness of food. And while the sum 
of them is of terrible magnitude against life, 
the mere scantiness of food is in itself of very 
serious moment.” 

But in respect of a large number of our 
underfed poor, much can be done by the mere 
diffusion of information. They don’t know how to 
make the most of their means. England, for 
example, falls curiously behind Scotland and 
Ireland in the use of milk, whicli, if its price be 
compared with its great iiourisliing power, is 
cheaper food than almost anything used in its ' 
place. The oversight is not peculiar to the 
English poor. Let any Highlander in an Eng- 
lish town, seeing a milkman on his summer 
rounds, observe the size of liis cans and ask him 
how many families he supplies out of them, and 
the answer will astonish him. Especially in a 
house where there are children, it would be well if 
every one remembered that milk is not a luxury 
to be bought by ha’p’orths and used only for the 
spoiling of tea, but that it is a cheap and pre- 
cious article of diet, which, if freely used, may 
have its cost saved in less valuable and more 
expensive articles of diet for the young, and, 
especially, ten times and twenty times oven in 
doctors’ bills. In Wales they take their milk 
in the shape of cheese, whicli is very nourishing. 

Dr. Edward Smith, in conducting his inquiry 
iuto the food of our labouring classes, looked 
for healthy, intelligent, and thrifty families, 
living as carefully as they could by labour that 
jiroduccd small earnings. The questions asked 
were private, and their intrusiveness was met 
with a cordial readiness to help to a good 
end ; there was reluctance to answer questions 
only in half a dozen instances ; wherever it was 
shown, of course all questioning was desisted 
from. With the readiest there was always diffi- 
culty in calculating averages, for families witii 
small earnings are never equally well off at all 
times of the year; their diet also, especially 
where they have that important, aid to health, 
a patch of garden ground, or where there is 
fish accessible, varies much with the season. 

In the north of Scotland, says Dr. Smith, “the 
idea of an average is a leading feature of the 
mind,” and it was easier to estimate the dietary 
for all the year round. 

But now to begin with the in-door workers, 
and take first the silk-weavers and throwsters. 
These are well paid when in full work, but their 
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trade has been for many years so prostrated, are permitted to sit down and have a little 
that they arc, as a rule, ill fed ; tJiough the gravj, or fat, added to their meal, 
fluctuations in their earning power make it But of all classes the quality ajjd quantity 

difficult and somewhat delusive to speak of of whose food was inquired into, the necdle- 
their diet by the way of averages. So far as women were found to be faring the worst, 
averages go, they are, says Dr. Smith, below They have taken to their calling when oilier | 
the minimum by about a thousand grains of resources failed, and are a very mixed class, 
carbon and a hundred and eighty grains of bound together only by the community of want, 
nitrogen a week. They use, on an average, Tlie average income of each adult is just below 
nine and a half pounds of bread a week to each four sliillings a week : there being cojnplaint of 
^ adult. One man said, that in times of plenty insufficient work in every department, and the 
the consumption of bread in his family rises poor women sometimes remaining unemployed 

from twenty-eight to forty -two pounds ; nearly for weeks together. Sometimes tJie needle- 

all were found using ])otatocj& at the rate of woman receives a weekly loaf of bread from the ! 

about two pounds a week for each adult. One parish, to which she adds what else her earnings 

family in tiiree used other giudcii stuffs, but will permit. The workers are all in feeble health, 

i ill more than half of the families some use was and use tea at tlie average rate, for each adult, 

I made of treacle as a substitute for butter. Two of an ounce and a quarter weekly ; some use 

j 111 three were found to eat bacon in quantities half an ounce a day, being refreshed and sus- 

varying from a quaider of a pound to two pounds tained through hours of toil, though little 

! in the week ; two in seven were found to eat nourished by its costly stimulus. They do not 

I butchers* meat In quantities varying from a even put food into it by a free use of milk, which 

quarter of a pound to six pounds weekly. The is only bought by one needlewoman out*of three, 

I whole average is a little over two pounds of and then usually at the rate of a farthing’s-worth 

meat weekly to each family. But this is had a day. Of meat some buy two ounces for three- 

I irregularly. There would be none in bad weeks, halfpence, others two ounces of bacon daily ; 

* and it would be bought when work was better, others a quarter of a pound of cooked meat 

! Or it would be bouglit for the Sunday’s dinner; three times a week, and half a pound on 

! often a baked sheep’s head, or breast of mutton, Sunday; others only a pennyworth of sheep’s 

! with the dripping kept for use throughout the brains for the Sunday dinner, or a penny worth of 

I week, and what might be left of the meat eaten black pudding for dinner or supper. The weekly 

1 next day. Only whore there is great thrift, average cost of the needlewoman’s food is tw^o 

1 and some sufficiency ofincomc, is meatfouiid to be and sevenpence, and she so spends a shilling as 

, eaten daily. There is a general dislike to the to get less food for it than any other member of 

! fat of meat, and a general desire for relishablc the poorer labouring class. 

I i food, as herrings, cockles, slirinips, cooked fish. In the south of England there is an extensive 
I stewed trotters, sausages, pickled pork, black- manufacture of kid gloves, Yeovil being its 

puddings, liver and bacon. The average al- centre. Three and sixpence is paid for seam- 

lowance of milk was found to be a pint a week ing the backs of a dozen kid gloves ; the stitcher, 

for each adult; but at Macclesfield, w'hcre there who is obliged to stoop to the machine *au(l 

\vas no beer drunk, two or three times as much, place her eyes very near her work, can only 

Tea was found to be used in every family but live by working for twelve hours a day. In one 

one, the average consumption being two ounces a case the stitcher worked from six in the morning 

w eek to a family, but in Spitalfields three until eleven at night, to earn five ami sixpence a 

ounces and a half. Coffee was used in half the w^cek. “ It was lamentable,” says Dr. Edw’arci 

families from among whom these general results Smith, to see chil(lren from nine to fourteen 

were got. All but two out of seventeen London years of age kept at this employment during 

families of silk-weavers were found to drink the whole day, seeing nothing of the world 

beer, nearly five pints a week being the quantity around them, and cut off from the amusements 

per family of those who drank it. The average and exertion so natural to children, and so 

cost of a week’s food, was found to vary m necessary at the period of growth. The needle- 

different places from twenty to thirty-three womeu of London did not impress my mind so 

])ence for each adult; being lowest at Maccles- unfavourably as the stitchers oi gloves at Yeovil, 

field, where the greatest actual amount of since the former were for the most part in middle 

nourishment was got for a shilling, and highest or advanced life, whilst here were children or 

at Bethnal-green and Spitalfields, where the young women who wene consuming their health 

food bought was the least nourishing. The and losing the pleasures of life for the barest 

London weaver pays heavily for meat and tea, pittance.” The Derbyshire stocking and glove 

buying both in the most costly way, bacon by weavers, who earn in their hamlets an average 

pennywcirths, and tea by daily quarter ounces, of nine shillings .a week each man, or ncany 

In London the children working away from seventeen shiUmgs a week each family, make 

home, instead of taking with them dinner their own bread, eat oatmeal gruel, make more 

prepared by the mother, are supplied with than an average use of peas and rice, have nearly 

three - halfpence or twopence a day, dinner all of them small cottage gardens wliich supply 

money, which they spend at a cook-shop : usually fresh vegetables, use meat and bacon, take an 

a penny upon pudding and a halfpenny upon average "of six pints of milk to each family, and 

potatoes. When they spend twopence, they use, m half the houses, eggs. The average cost 
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of food was found to be twelve and sixpence a 
week tor eacli family, and although not in a high 
state of health, they'live well up to the miaimum 
of what is necessary for continued health. In 
the shoemakers of Stafford and Northampton 
liealth is not good, for there is want of thrift 
and cleanliness, and as the wife and children are 
very ill paid for their labour, the support of the 
family falls on the husband. A pair of Blncher 
boots at one-and-threepence, or of Clarence boots 
at two-and-a-penny the pair, is rather less than 
the day’s work of a moderate workman, and the 
fact that a pair of boots can be made in a day 
has led to the habit of taking the work home for 
daily payment, and of buying the food daily in 
smml quantities. In nine families where the 
wife and children added something to the earn- 
ings, the average income was a pound a week. 
But two pounds a week is the extreme earning 
power of a first-class workman. 

As a general result of the inquiry among all 
these classes, it appeared that of bread the 
needlewomen eat least, the shoemakers most; 
that of the persons interrogated in all classes, 
only four — three of them being kid-glovers — 
went wholly without sugar, Ihe kid -glovers 
eenerally using least sugar, the needlewomen 


and stocking-makers most ; the balance of carbon 
in the diet being readjusted in these cases by an 
exactly reverse proportion in the use of butter. 
Only in five of the whole number of cases was 
there no meat at all eaten, and the five were all 
found among the silk-weavers of Macclesfield and 
Coventry. But tw'enty in every hundred eat 
butchers’ meat in no appreciable quantity, pre- 
ferring to use bacon. Beer of the orcHnary 
strength was found to be drunk very generally 
by the silk-weavers of London, and by the shoe- 
makers, and a very weak beer by the stocking- 
makers of parts of Derbyshire. In half the 
families who were taken as fair types of the con- 
dition of the poorer labouring class, beer formed 
no part of the household dietary. 

Erom families sustained by in-door occupa- 
tion the inquiry turned to the labourers of 
England out of doors. There is great variation 
in the rate of living in different counties, besides 
local peculiarities of dietary, as in the cider 
counties of Devon and Worcester, and the oat 
and barley district of the north of England. 
The total income of the labourer’s family is often 
much greater than the wa^s of the husband ; 
thus, m two families in Wiltshire, the whole 
earnings were twenty-six shillings a week, 
although the wages of the Jiusband were but 
nine shillings. It is hard to reckon in averages 
these variations, and the value of allowances 
often made of wheat, potatoes, or potato ground, 
barley, milk, beer, cider. “In Dorsetshire, 
where the nominal wages ane eight shillings a 
week in money, there are also free rent of house 
and garden, fuel cut and carried, a chain of 
potato ground prepared and manured, and a 
of wheat (worth five shillings) monthly. 
The 8 e are estimated at about four shillings a 
we^ A shilling is also given when sent on a 
long journey. In summer-time twenty shillings 


extra are allowed for harvest-work. One gallon 
of cider per day, at fourpence per gallon, for 
six months to the labourer, three pints of cider 
per day during six months for the wife, and one 
quart of cider for each working boy, during the 
same period, are given. Tliis estimate is derived 
from Sir John Smith’s property near to Maiden 
Newton, and clearly snows that the wages in 
money do not represent two thirds of the whole 
income, but it must be added that these ad- 
vantages are not universal.” The income of 
the farm -labourer’s family may also be increased 
by employment of some members of it on straw- 
work ill Beds, Bucks, Essex, Herts, Oxford, 
&c. ; oil gloving in Somerset, Wilts, Dorset, 
Devon, &c. ; on mining and metal work in 
Gloucestershire, Derbyshire, Notts, Salop, 
Northampton, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Yorkshire, &c. ; on mill-work, and various kinds 
of weaving in Derbyshire, Notts, and Yorkshire ; 
on dockyards in Devon; on needle-making in 
Worcestershire ; on blanket-making in Oxford- 
shire; on the knitting of babies’ boots in 
Rutland, &c. ; on railway labour, and brick- 
making in many counties, and upon various 
industries in agricultural districts on the out- 
skirts of large tow'ns. Potato-ground is a great 
I comfort to the farm-labourer. When potatoes 
have to be bought, he and his wife reckon them 
to be dearer than bread, but when grown they 
save bread, in some families as much as two 
shillings a week, and they have the advantage 
over bread, of enabling the housewife to make 
up a hot meal with the morsel of meat or 
bacon, that would otherwise be cold and un- 
inviting. Cabbage they cannot eat without 
meat, unless fried in fat ; slight use is made of 
turnips ; but onions, which can be eaten growing, 
or can be kept for use, are a constant blessing 
of savourittess in almost every cottage. In 
some counties, the farm labourers are found to 
regard sugar as a luxury; in Devon, where 
milk 18 abundant, it is most rarely given to any 
member of a family except the infant. Its 
use is, of course, increased in the fruit season. 
Only one family in a hundred was found, among 
all the poorly paid labourers of England, living 
wholly without meat ; but thirty in a hundred 
adopt bacon as their only meat, and forty-six in 
a hundred use both butchers’ meat and bacon. 
There is a general belief that beef is better food 
than mutton. As to bacon, though English 
bacon costs eightpence or tenpenoe a pound, and 
American bacon is now generally to be had for 
[ fourpence and sixpence, it is the costly English 
I bacon that our poor buy, and consider cheapest 
I of all meats. 

American bacon wastes much in the boiling, 
and as the water in wliich it has been boiled 
is usually thrown away, there are so many slices 
said to have been lost. On the other hand, in 
frying it does mt waste with liquid fat, which is 
the children’s share out of the frying-pan, the 
dripping for their bread. Good bacon is popular 
with our poor because it does not shrink in boil- 
ing as butchers* meat docs, while it supplies fat 
1 in which cabbage may be boiled ; because it can 
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be fried in little squares, with greens and 
potatoes, making a savoury mess, and leaving 
dripping in the pan ; because, unlike butchers* 
meat, it can be stored in the house ; and in some 
degree also, because it is sold by the grocer who 
gives credit, wliile the butcher requires ready 
money payment. Where there is not much meat 
used in the cottage of the labourer, it is all 
cooked for the Sunday dinner, usually the only 
one at which the whole family is collected and 
sits at rest together in unwonted ease. What 
is left from tlie Sunday dinner is on the follow- 
ing week-days the husbimd’s, and whether he 
take it with him bit by bit to liis daily dinner iii 
the fields, or eat it at home, it is his, as a matter 
of course, ungrudged. The houseliold faith is 
‘‘that the husband wins the bread and must have 
the best food.** His physical well-being is the 
prop of the liouse. If he have eaten up his re- 
mainder of meat or bacon by the middle of the 
week, and there be butter or cheese, he takes 
that for his dinner at tlie close of the week, and 
the wifc) and children at home are then reduced 
to dry bread, which is converted into a hot meal 
by the use of tea. When tlie dietary is poor, 
and produces little animal Iieat, hot foods are as 
valuable as they are qonifortabie. Dr. Smith 
attaches little value to the small quantity of 
inferior tea that gives its name to the warm 
drink, and believes that tlic great charm of the 
lea lies in its warmth, but the twelve pints of 
skim milk that he wishes they would buy in 
Devon with the same threepence they spend 
upon an ounce of tea, can also be made boiling 
hot j yet it is felt, and we do not doubt rightly, 
that though it may contain more food it will not 
give the same sort of cheerful refreshment tliat 
even bad and weak tea gives to those who, know - 1 
in^ little of better, are not oflTended by its flavour. 

But often even in country places the labourer 
cannot get as much milk as he wants. “In 
many districts, and those perhaps where the ; 
farms are largest, as in Wiltshire, the farmer 
finds it a trouble to serve the skimmed milk to 
the customers. The daiiymaid is needed for 
other work, and the mistress thinks it below her 
position ; and hence he gives it to his calves, pigs, 
and hounds, and refuses it even to his labourers. 

I found,** says Dr. Smitli, “families living in 
the midst of plenty of this kind of food, who 
would have willingly purchased it, but had not 
been able to obtain it for two years, and where, 
in consequence, the health of the children 
suffered.** One mother, living among Wiltshire 
dmries, of which the farmers would not sell 
milk, had brought up five children, and tlic 
whole had not drunk one gallon of milk. Like 
cases were met with in Somerset, Gloucester, 
Lincolnshire, Suffolk, and other counties. 
Buttermilk is almost wasted in England as a 
very cheap nutritive and plentiful article of food, 
and whey is almost invariably given to the pigs. 

On the whole,it appears that the fariii-iabourer, 
apart from his family, is adequately fed, long 
lived, and little troubled with sickness. When 
he takes his meals at the farm-house, his risk in 
the way of diet is from over-feeding. He has 

usually four meals a day, meat and bacon once, 
twice, and even three times a day, milk twice a 
day , puddings or pies three times a day in Devon, 
and usually daily elsewhere ; beer also or cider. 

In Yorkshire he is found to get cheesecakes and 
custards almost daily at breakfast and dinner, or 
even to take an hour*s nap after dinner. He 
objects to mutton because it is fat, and throws 
the fat under the table. When living at home, 
the labourer who gets in some counties large 
allowances of cider or weak beer, drii/ks it 
the instances being exceedingly few in which 
any is saved in his small wooden cask, and 
carried home for the comfort of the wife and 
children. In harvest-time, in the cider counties, 
men not only drink their allowance of a gallon a 
day, but, as there is then no limitation, are 
found drinking daily two gallons and more. 

In the principality. North Wales was found 
to be more prosperous than South Wales, the 
farm-labourers better paid, and better fed with 
better kinds of food. In South Wales verj 
little meat of any sort is used, but health is 
maintained on bread and milk and cheese. Dr. 
Smith regrets that the use of tea and coffee is 
spreading in the poor districts of North Wales, 
for his carbon and nitrogen theory is not large 
enough to comprehend a reason for their popu- 
larity. 

In Scotland, the shepherds increase consider- 
ably their meat diet, by eating the lambs and 
sheep which die of an acute disease called 
braxy, and perhaps also of std||gers, and some 
other ailments less acute. The mutton is salted, 
and becomes stored meat. The free use of milk 
and oatmeal also gives an advantage to the 
Scotch farm-labourer. In Ireland, Dr. Smith 
rejoices in the abundance of meal, potato, and 
milk. When potatoes are plentiful, and are, 
with buttermilk, the sole food of the peasantry, 
the daily allowance at a farm-house to each man 
is ten pounds and a half of potatoes, and three 
pints of milk ; a day’s food which includes no 
less than ten pounds of fluid. One of the 
labourer’s families visited in Ireland was found 
to be consuming four hundred and forty-one 
pounds of potatoes weekly. Since the potato 
famine, the use of this popular diet has been 
restricted to a portion of the year, and the 
instances have been few in which the labourer 
has been able, as he used to do, to eat his pig. 

The pig is now sold to pay rent, or buy clotnes. 

The average cost of a poor Irishman’s food is 
one and tenpence a week ; of a poor English- 
man’s, a shilling more ; of a poor Scotchman, 
yet another sixpence more than the English- 
man’s ; and of a poor Wdshman, about twopence 
more than that of the Scotchman ; but the Irisli, 
says Dr. Smith, get the most, and the English 
the least, nourishment; supposing the whole 
question of nourishment to be, as he takes it, a 
mere question of so many grains more or less of 
nitrogen and carbon. 

Our Cliaucellor of the Health Exchequer 
takes for the next topic of his yearly Budget, a 
particular disease of defective nourishment, the 
sea scurvy in the mercantile marine, a result of 
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deficiency in vegetable food. This is reported 
upon by Dr. Robert Barnes, physician to the 
Dreadnought, who shows that nearly half the men 
admitted into tlie Sailors’ Home at Poplar, are 
suffering from scurvy at tlie time of their ad- 
mission, and that a twentieth part are seriously 
diseased with it. Scurvy has furnished a 
twenty-fourth part of all the cases admitted 
during the last dozen years into the Dread- 
nought Hospital Ship. Many cases never pass 
through* hospital, but lie in the low lodging- 
houses by the waterside. Shipowners of Liver- 
pool and otlier northern ports, of Hamburg and 
America, are said by Dr. Barnes to “eSiibit 
the greatest amount of disregard of the safety 
and health of their crews.” There were re- 
cently admitted to the Dreadnought, twelve 
cases of severe scurvy from one ship in which 
nineteen was the whole complement of officers 
and men. A ship at sea, so disabled of men, 
could not reef topsails or bring the ship to in a 
gale of wind, and ships must sometimes, from 
this cause, be lost at sea. Yet scurvy is 
altogether a preventable disease. Vegetable 
food is its one essential antidote. Lemon-juice 
was introduced into the navy in the year seven- 
teen ^’ninety six; and in Haslar Hospital, which 
before that time received upwards of fourteen 
hundred cases in a year, scurvy is now an almost 
unknown disease. *There used also to be a land 
scurvy when vegetable food was little used on 
shore. In tha merchant service, says Dr. 
Barnes, scurvy is never known in the cabin, and 
“if the captain and mates know how to preserve 
themselves, they know how to preserve their 
men.” Scurvy would be rare if even the mere 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act were 
obeyed. Mr. Simon counsels inspection by the 
officer of customs who boards ships arrived 
from a long voyage, to secure fulfilment of the 
requisite provisions of that act, as well as a 
coroner’s inquest upon every man who is 
brought home to die of scurvy. 

The next question is of employments hurtful 
in themselves, or hurtfully conducted. Thus, 
Dr. Whitley has been inquiring into the state of 
workers in lead and mercury. These have their 
lives shortened by hurtful employments, workers 
of lead being better protected than they used to 
be, though still suffering much from the poison 
where the work causes lead-dust to float m the 
air. Work upon quicksilver is either in water- 
gilding—a process most injurious to health, but 
employing few persons, and now being super- 
seded by electroplate — or in the far larger 
business of mirror silvering, wherein our Health 
Officer holds, that “ employers should be bound 
to provide all practicable arrangements for 
lessening danger to their workpeople, and should 
be prohibited from employing any person who 
presents, even in ever so small a degree, any 
sign of the characteristic metallic poisoning,” 

As to the unhealthy conduct of in-door work, 

. not in itself injurious, by the over-crowding and 
bad ventilation, that breeds lung disease, by 
working without necessary rest or otherwise — 
three branches of industry, noted for frequent 

sins of this sort, are investigated : the occupa- 
tions of the dressmakers and needlewomen, tbe 
tailors, and the printers. Dressmakers suffer 
by over-crowding and deficient ventilation less 
than printers, printers less than tailors. Tailors 
work in their close rooms for twelve and thirteen 
hours a day, sometimes for fifteen or sixteen 
hours; printers have lighter work npon a weekly 
average, though there may be great strain at one 
part of the week, especially in the printing- 
offices of weekly newspapers. In printers and 
tailors, consumption and other Inng diseases are 
in vast excess, and form two-thirds of all the 
causes of death ; while between the ages of 
Ihirty-five and forty-five the mortality among 
London printers is notably more than twice as 
high as that of the male agricultural population. 
This is not a fact to take for granted and let 
alone. Mr. Simon asks that the effective venti- 
lation of all in-door work-places be made com- 
pulsory by some appropriate provision of the law. 

The next item in the Health Officer’s Budget is 
Dr. Whitley’s inquiry into the extent of marsh 
malaria in England, showing in what districts it 
is especially necessary that improvements should 
be made with a view to the complete (and alto- | 
gether possible) destruction of this enemy to 
life and health. Upon this follows Dr. Hunt/Cr’s 
inquiry intorthe remarkably high rate of infant 
mortality in certain marsh districts, which is 
traced mainly to a peculiar custom of retaining 
in familiar use the opium once used as a popular 
remedy for ague. A retail druggist in the Fens 
will regard opium as his leading article, and 
sell as much as two hundred pounds of it 
in a year, serving three or four hundred cus- 1 
tomefs on a Saturday night with penny sticks 1 
or pills. A man in South Lincolnshire com- i 
plained that his wife had spent a hundred pound.s 
m opium since she married him. A man setting 
about a hard job takes his pill to set him a-going, 
and many never take their oeer without dropping 
a piece of opium into it. With the opium be- 
lieved in by the parents and nurses, children are 
quieted, and quieted to death. Every village 
shop puffs its own brew of the deadly “ Godfrey.” 

The prevention of diseases that arise in 
hospitals, as erysipelas after operation, or the , 
spread of contagious fevers — the whole large 
question in fact of the healthy construction and 
management of hospitals—is next opened. Dr. 
Bristowe and Mr. Holmes report from personal 
inspection upon almost every civil hospital of 
note in England and Scotland, and upon the 
chief hospitals in Ireland, describing and com- 
menting upon their construction, and reporting 
facts that show the degree of their healthiness. 

In this respect the great point for practical 
consideration is the ventilation of wards. Gentle 
and inoffensive currents of fresh air must scour 
every comer, and “hitherto,” says Mr. Simon, 
in summing. up the case, “without exception, 
plans of artificial ventilation for wards have been 
costly and fatal failures. . . . Whatever other ap- 
pliances exist, a ward must be perfectly venti- 
lable by its windows.” The windows are the 
chief natural inlet of air, and an important out- 
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let; but the chimneys and the subsidiary shafts 
are other ways out for the used air. 

Tlie last topic of this comprehensive sanitary 
budpjet is violent interference with life or health, 
and that is discussed this year in certain forms 
of Accidental and Criminal Poisoning;, which 
have been investigated and reported on by 
Doctor Alfred Taylor. Doctor Taylor points out 
that, as to criminal poisoning, there is virtually 
no check upon the purchase of poison enough 
to kill two adults, by anybody who is in the 
possession of threepence ; while, as to accidental 
poisoning, incompetent druggists* lads again and 
again give oxalic acid for Ej)som salts, arsenic 
for calomel, or even for magnesia. Even small 
village shopkeepers, who know nothing at all of 
drugs, sell deadly poisons, and keep them so 
loosely in store that thirty pounds of sugar of 
lead have been sent instead of alum for a miller 
to mix with his flour, and twelve pounds of 
arsenic have been sold to a lozenge maker in 
mistake for twelve pounds of plaster of Paris. 
Surely the law should make men heavily respon- 
sible who commit such mistakes. They are acci- 
dents that would not often happen if they were 
treated according to their true characters as 
serious offences. 

an approved recipe of the late Mr. Cobbett. 
The corn came up beautifully; only the rats 
devoured the "rcoier portion of the crop when 
it was garnered in, and the residue turned bad, 
so as to excite, the rather, ridicule than compe- 
tition when exhibited on a stall in Mark-lane as 
the Royal Ranelagh Corn. | 

Monsieur. Polliculaire, from Paris, who took; * 
the Gardens in the Coronation year (you remem- 1 
her: Fol^iculaire of Tivoli and the Montagnes 
Russes, who used to give promenade fconcerts 
long before Jullien was heard of), remounted,** | 
to use his own expression, and redecorated the 
Cottage ill the Louis Quiiize style, covering the 
ceilings with flying personages out of Lcmpnlre*s 
Dictionary, and very scantily attired, and tlie 
walls with niirrors, gaseliers, and festooned 
draperies of pink and white glazed calico. FoUi- 
culaire was an imaginative man, • mad as a 
March hare. His endeavours, nevertheless, 
were commendable. At the clapping of hands, 
tables laden with the clioicest viands and 
the rarest wines were to rise througji trap- 
doors ; you had only to lift a corner of the table- 
cloth to find the keys of a harpsichord ; and the 
ice-creams were always sent up in shapes repre- 
senting the Venus de Medicis or the Belle 
Cliocoiatierc. But the maohincry of the supper- 
tables wouldn’t work, and the choice viands and 
rare wines were apt either to stick, in medio, 
between supper-room and cellar, after the 
maimer of Mahomet’s coffin, or else to shoot up 
suddenly, with alarming crash of crock cry ware, I 
scattering dismay and gravy among the assem- 
bled guests. Compelled to have recourse to 
manual aid in lieu of mechanical appliances, 
Folliculaire engaged waitresses who wore high 
powdered toupees, hoops, short skirts, and high- 
heeled shoes, according to the pattern of the 
shepherdesses of Watteau and Laiicret. These 
young ladies, however, complained that the higli- 
heelcd shoes, in addition to being painful to 
walk upon, conduced to corns, and that the I 
powder spoilt their hair. Folliculaire suggested 1 ' 
wigs; but the perruaues were continually M 
tumbling into plates of lobster salad, and, besides, i 
made the young ladies* heads ache. In despair, ! 
he replaced the shepherdesses by a corps of 
graceful nymphs attired as vivandieres of the 1 
French army ; and, for a while, the blue tunics, ' 
white aprons, and scarlet pantaloons, proved i 
very attractive j but, as a rule, the British aris- j 
tocracy were languid in availing themselves of [ 
the delights of the Trianon Pompadour; and ' 
the sudden bankruptcy and flight of Folliculaire I 
(he now keeps a coffcc-house at Malta) nipped i 
in the bud his ingenious project for converting ! 
the Trianon into an Oriental Kiosque, with 
divans for smokers, and a bevy of houris, 
dressed like Gulbeyaz in Don Juan, to liand 
chibouques, narghifes, and coffee to ilio visitors, 
and execute Bayadere dances in the centre of 
the saloon. 

By turns property-room, scene-shed, firework 
repository, and general repository for odds and 
ends, the Cottage had fallen into a curious state 
of dilapidation. Tlic night watchman lived 

QUITE ALONE. 

Book the Second : Womanhood. ♦ 

CHAPTER LI. PRESENTIMENT. 

The countess and Lily were speedily installed 
in the Cottage. , 

The dwelling placed at the couutess*s disposal 
by Mr. M‘Variety might, with almost equal 
propriety, have been dubbed the Barn, or the 
Mansion House, or the Log Cabin, for it par- 
took, in pretty well-balanced degrees, of each 
and every one of the characteristics of the 
edifices just mentioned. Perhaps, when Jlanc- 
lagli was the country-house of some great seven- 
leenth-century nobleman, it had been a Mansion 
— indeed, it yet boasted a fine old carved porch, 
and some latticijd windows with deep embrasures 
of stone, which had a Mansion House look ; but 
it had been half burned down, and patched up 
again with bricks and boards in a most hetero- 
geneous fashion. Wliat kind of roof it had 
originally possessed, was uncertain. The exist- 
ing one was certainly of thatch. Its career had 
been an jjminently varied one ; and successive 
lessees of Ranelagh had put it to all kinds of 
uses. Mrs. Snuffburn, the housekeeper, who 
had hved through many managements, and 
whose memory was prodigious, was ready to 
take her affidavit that she had known the Cot- 
tage when it was converted into a cow-house. 
Manager Wobbell, who rented the gardens in 
*36, the Great Balloon year, was of an agricul- 
tural turn of mind, and kept pigs in the garden 
attached to the Cottage. His famous trotting 
pony, Hydrocephalous, was put out to grass in : 
the adjoining paddock, and in the great hall he i 
kept the Indian corn which lie had grown after 
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ihoire si one p^od. Bundry cocks and hens 
fonnd out that the deserted rooms were good 
planes to roost in, but they were at length 
orivca out by the rats. At last a legend, which 
had long lain dormant, was revived, and the Cot- 
tage was declared to be haunted* The watch- 
man, who averred that he had seen sip hts “enuff 
to make a man’s marrer turn to hipe,’’ but was 
otherwise (as is ordinarily the case with ghost- 
seers) unable to particularise that which he had 
seen, removed to other quarters ; wliile people, 
who hadn’t seen anything, were, as usual, quite 
ready to invest the supernatural visitants of the 
Cottle with a definite form, only they were not 
unanimous. There was a party for a lady in a 
white nightgown much bedabbled with blood ; 
there was another (headed by the cook) who 
placed implicit faith in the nocturnal appearance 
of a figure with horns and hoofs, who vomited 
sulphurous flames, and was supposed to be the 
spectre of a deceased firework man, who had 
sold himself to the Enemy of Mankind ; while a 
by no means uninfluential section, who pinned 
their faith to the assertions of the chief lamp- 
lighter, entertained no doubt whatever as to the 
periodical issue from the Cottage of two skeleton 
forms, mounted, one on the. shoulders of the 
other, on a black horse, witli eyes of fire. These 
were at once set down as the phantoms of the 
dauntless but unfortunate Babylonian Brothers, 
both of whom contrived to break their necks in 
a dare-devil riiiff performance in the reign of 
Manager Wobbel. 

His subordinates thought Mr. M'Variety a 
very bold man, when, on assuming the lesseeship 
of Ranelagh, he announced liis intention of 
living in the haunted Cottage, People tried to 
dissuade him from the idea, but he laughed them 
to scorn. Just the very thing I’ve been try- 
ing for all my life,” he remarked, in answer to 
their e?^postulations. Only show me a down- 
right bona fide ghost,” he said, “ and if it’s a he, 
or if it’s a she, I’ll sign a three years’ engage- 
ment with that ghost at ten, fifteen, and twenty 
pounds a weeL What stunning double crown 
posters we would have out about it to be sure. 
Eh, Billy Van Post? ‘The Ghost at Bane- 
lagh : no augmentation of prices/ It would be 
tremendous.” Mr. M ‘Variety, it will be re- 
membered, lived slightly in advance of the 
pwiod when every manager throughout the em- 
pire could have his ghost by application to Pro- 
fessor Pepper. 

Mr. M‘ Variety, however, did not find it 
possible to add a “ downright bona fide ghost” 
to the attractions of Eanelagh. His only noc- 
turnal visitors were rats, and they, yielding to 
a judicious course of arsenical treatment, 
speedily left the Cottage in the prosaic phase of 
being rather an old-fashioned place, slightly 
rickety, and not very weathCr-tigut. The mana- 
ger, who had an eccentric fancy for occupying at 
least half a score of residences at the same time — 
his enemies ascribed to him as a motive for thus 
multiplying his domicile a desire to ‘‘ dodge” the 
sheriffs of different counties who might possibly 
have judgments against him— look a fancy into 


his head tJiat the Cottage would be a snug little 
retreat when he was detained late in town, and 
a pleasant change for him when he was tired of 
his villa at Isleworth, his family residence in 
Brompton, his big iiouse near Porset-square, his 
chambers in Lyons Inn, and a queer little place, 
half office, half dwelling-house, ne occupied in a 
triangular yard, beginning with a soap-boiler’s 
and ending with a livery-stable, but dignified 
with the name of a square, and called after 
some saint, which he occupied in the wilds of 
Pinsbury, somewhere between London-wall and 
Bishopsgate. 

He soon grew tired of the Cottage, however, 
and said that it gave him the blues. He 
christened it the “ Pismal Swamp.” He was, 
perhaps, disappointed at finding no ghosts about 
the premises. After a few weeks, he ceased to 
reside there, and abandoned it to the occupation 
of the celebrated Albino Family, from the Valley 
of Dappes. Tlie Albino Patriarch, Ids wdfe, and 
four children, all with fuzzy heads of hair, like 
spun glass, all with pink eyes, violet gums, teeth 
of a pale mauve, and ass’s nulk complexions, 
lived here for a wldle. They were very quarrel- 
some, and from black eyes and contused 
noses distributed among them by the Patriarch 
(who drank), were fiequcntly rendered unfit for 
exhibition. After this they returned to the 
Valley of Dappes, where the youngest Albino 
girl, being alone on the top of a high mountain 
lending goats, was fortunate enough, in an 
ecsfatic vision, to have an interview with Saint 
Teresa of Lima, who informed her that the 
Valley of Dappes was going to the devil, through 
the deplorable addictedness of the population to 
drinking hard cider and reading the Sieclc news- 
paper on the Sabbath-day. She forthwith be- 
canie a miracle ; the clergy took her up ; Mon- 
seigneur the Bishop absolutely condescended to 
issue a mandement about her, gently hinting 
that people who didn’t believe m miracles in 
general, and St. Teresa of Lima in particular, 
were babes of perdition, and candidates for per- 
petual brimstone; and the whole family did 
much better than when thejr were at Ranelagh, 
the pink-eyed Patriarch drinking more freely 
than ever. 

After their departure, and a brief interregnum, 
during which nobody to speak of, save a mouldy 
man in a snuff-coloured coat, a Scotch cap, anil 
a red worsted comforter, the fringes of wliich 
he used as a pocket-handkerchief, who had his 
dinner (generally consisting of tripe, liver, or 
some other visceral matter) sent him daily in a 
basin, drank cold coffee out of a black bottle 
labelled “ rue gin,” read with great persistency 
a pamphlet containing a report of the murder 
of Lord William Russell by Benjamin Cour- 
voisier, and was stated to be in the employ of 
the Sheriff of Surrey — after the transitory 
occupation of the Cottage by this personage, 
another family were billeted there by the 
hospitable Mr. M’Variety. These were the 
Ouii Zoug Zoug Arabs from Mecca. There 
was a graudfaiiier, who was a sheikh, and wore 
a green turban, but was one night recognised 
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! I by a stray tourist as having been head sharn- 
; I pooer at a bath in Cairo. The same tourist 
I declared that the sheikh’s eldest son had 
I frequently attended on him in the capacity of 
a donkey-boy at Alexandria; that the sheikh 
I himself, in the intervhls of shampooing, was in 
I tlie habit of relating improper stories, receiving 
1 payment in copper for tlie same, that the mother 
I and her two daughters had belonged to the 
I honourable fraternity of Alme, and that one 
, particular bouri, with the biggest black eyes 
I ever seen out of a sloe-bush, whose vocation it 
! was to sit cross-legged, in very bag^ trousers, 

! on a divan, and smoke a hubble-bubble, was an 
j Algerian Jewess, who had formerly kept a little 
I shop for the sale of sham sequins, and attar of 
I roses even more spurious, in Marseilles. Be it 
j as it may, tlie Ouli Zoug Zoug Arabs from 
I Mecca were, for a time, very instrumental in 
I tilling Mr, M‘Variety’s treasury. It was a great 
sight to see the sheikh, with his very big green 
turban, and his very long white beard, strum- 
ming on a species of banjo — the Arab mandolin, 
I presume — wliilc the Jewess smoked her 
I narghile, and the daughters danced the shuwl- 
1 dance, kicking off their yellow slippers, and 
j letting down their back hair in the most 
j exciting passages, while the old woman, who 
j had a pair of moustaches which would Iiave done 
I honour to a grenadier of the Old Guard, handed 
I coffee round to the visitors at a shilling a cup; 

I and the son, who had been a donkey-boy, 
executed complicated sarabands and back 
somersaults, uttering, meanwhile, the cries of 
his native country. The family were strict 
Mahomedans, and when they ate butchers’ meat, 
which was seldom, a sheep was purchased for 
tlicm, which they killed on the premises. You 
paid sixpence extra to see the sheikh grovelling 
on his prayer carjict : and the ladies never 
appeared in the promenade in the Gardens 
after the performance, without being strictly 
veiled. It was, liowever, unfortunately dis- 
covered that even the tourist was wrong in his 
shampooing theory, and that the sheikh was 
ail Irishman, who had been dischai’ged, not 
lionourably, from the service of the Honourable 
East India Company, A newspaper exposure 
put an end to the performances of the Ouli 
! Zoug Zoug Arabs. They essayed to work the 
I proviuces, first as Dancing Dervishes, and next 
as Maronite Christians fleeing from the cruel 
persecutions of the Turkish government; but 
were at last obliged to retire to Mecca, or 
Ireland, or obscurity. 

And now the Cottage was occupied by Madame 
Ernestine, as the direct heir and next of kin, in 
a professional line, of the Ouli Zoug Zoug 
Arabs, stars of the East, whose light had waned 
and flickered and gone out, like many other 
lights of the other days of Ranelagh. But 
Madame Ernestine’s star, at this moment, 
seemed to be in the ascendant, and Mr. 
M ‘Variety had paid full liomage to her im- 
portance bjr furnishing the Cottage with many 
elegant articles which he had not vouchsafed to 
I former occupants. He had fitted up the 


largest apartment hs a drawing-room, and j 
flattered himself that he had done the thing in j 
first-rate style. It is true that the carpet did i 
not cover the whole of tlie room ; hut it was a i 
bright red one, of a large pattern, with a fringe j 
all round, and was thus a little suggestive of ! 
Indian splendour. • The curtains of the windows 1 1 
were somewliat dingy and faded; but being |' 
lined with new. pink calico, and tied up with ; ' 
yellow cord, with depending tassels, of the 1 1 
patterns which we see in portraits of military j | 
heroes, taken with a background of pillar and 1 1 
curtained sky, were indicative, partichiarly from j 
the outside, of dainty elegance combined with ; I 
magnificence. Mr. M‘ Variety had aimed at i 
splendour rather than comfort, and, with this 
view, had introduced a great deal of lacquered i 

brass and gilding into the apartment. There | 

were heavy gilt cornices over the windows ; an j 
ormolu clock, with an obstinate partiality for | 
half-past four, on the mantel-shelf ; two or three j 
rickety inlaid tables, with brass rosettes on their ; 

hips, and brass claws at the extremities of tlieir | 
legs ; a tremendous ormolu chandelier, designed 1 1 
on a scale adapted to halls of dazzling light, j; 
and consequently altogether out of proportion 1 1 
to its present sphere, and a dozen or so of white j j 
and gold chairs, wdiich had evidently, at one time I ' 
[or other, formed a portion of the costly furniture 1 1 
in the grand salon of a stage marquis. All this j 

would doubtless have been very magnificent had | 

not the effect been slightly marred by traces of I 
the Albino Family and tlieOuliZoug Zougs on the i 
walls and ceiling. Tliose traces consisted' of i 
stains and splashes upon the dingy paper, as if 
the Patriarch had been in the habit of throwing 
his liceltaps in the faces of the members of his 
amiable family, and missing his mark ; and of 
dark smudges upon the ceiling, dimly suggesting 
that the Zoug Zougs had used the apartment as 
a dormitory, and been accustomed to go upon 
nocturnal hunting expeditions with a tallow 
candle. It was suggested by a certain person, 
that in order to have all things in keeping, it 
would be well to treat the walls to a new paper, j 
and the ceiling to a pail of whitewash, but Mr. i 

M ‘Variety would not hear of such a thing, j 

“ Never mind paper and whitewash,” he said; | 
“ with all this gold about, and that magnificent 
chandelier, which cost a hundred pounds when 
new if it cost a penny, the room will look first- 
rate at night. W hen madame sits in one of tliose 
gilded chairs with her feet upon the back of that 
gilt stool, slie’Il think she is a couatefs in down- 
right earnest.” i 

Two of the smaller apartments had been fitted 
up as bedrooms, one for Madame Ernestine and 
the other for Lily. The appointments of these 
rooms were in much better taste than those of 
the drawing-room. Lily’s little dormitory 
was exceedingly nekt and dainty. It was 
furnished all in white — a white carpet with 
a small blue forget-me-not running through it, 
white dimity curtains to the little bed, and a white 
muslin covering on the toilet-table, on which 
stood an oval looking-glass in a wiiite enamelled 
frame, wreatlied about with lace. Madame’s 
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room was furnished with equal comfort and 
elegance, but more gaudily, and not in white. 

Mr. M‘Variety flattered himself that the 
, countess would lie charmed with her new abode, 
particularly after her residence in the humble 
salons of ‘Mr. Kal’ooze. When he heard that 
she was coming over to take possession, he 
stationed himself in the carved porch to bid her 
welcome, and perhaps also to give himself the 
gratification of witnessing her delight and sur- 
prised The countess did not make her appear- 
ance at the exact moment slie was expected — 
she never did — but she came at length, wrapped 
in ail elegant sealskin cloak, poor Lily follow- 
ing at her heels, carrying a bandbox. The 
countess was magnificently dressed, and, through 
the softening medium of her veil, looked almost 
beautiful. She was in a passion as usual, and 
came up muttering something about cette vicillc 
ganache de Kafooze. 

“ Whal*s the matter now ?” said Mr. M‘Va- 
riety ; “ had any words with old Foozlum 

“.Old Foozlum, as you call him,** said the 
countess, “ is an owl, a toad, a bat, un oiscau de 
mauvais augure. Because I forgot the little 
riding- whip that Milord Carlton presented to 
me, and went back for it, he muttered something 
about his accursed stars, and said I should have 
no luck.** 

“ But don’t believe in such nonsense ?** 

said Mr. M*Variety, laughing. 

“Believe ! Bah ! I believe in nothing,” said 
the countess. “ But it vexes me. Why should 
I have no luck ? Dites-moi.** 

“Old Foozlum is wrong for once, countess,** 
said Mr. M‘ Variety, “ for luck’s in your way. 
What do you think of this for a residence? 
Will it suit, eh P” 

The countess surveyed the Cottage for a mo- 
ment with a look of supreme contempt. “ So,” 
she said, “this is my castle 1 TJn beau chfitcau, 
vraiment ! A palace fit for a queen ! Fit for a 
cow, fit for a pig, fit for any animal that Mon- 
sieur M‘Variety may have reasons for accom- 
modating with a residence in the Gardens of 
Ranclagh.” 

“Now don’t say anything disparaging of the 
Cottage until you’ve seen the inside of it,” said 
Mr. M‘Variety. “Come up-stairs, and I’ll 
show you the drawing-room. But stay, one 
moment ; look at the porch first — a real bit of 
antiquity, and no mistake.” And Mr. M‘ Variety 
proceeded to point out the carvings, and ex- 
patiate upon their merits as relics of antiquity 
and works of art. 

The countess stamped her foot impatiently. 
“ Aliens, monsieur, entrons !” she said, “ I don’t 
like the porch. 1 don’t admire it at all ; it is 
cold and damp, like a dungeon. Ma parole 
d’iionneur, it gives me the horrors 1” 

“Oh, very well; come ‘in and see the draw-^ 
ing-room, you’ll like that better,” And the* 
manager led the way. 

» countess, jerking an impatient gesture to 

Lily, immediately followed him; but she had no 
crossed the threshold than she paused, 
violently grasped M‘ Variety’s arm. 

“ Wliai’s the matter ?” said tlie manager, 

“ Something, • I know not what,” said the 
6ountess ; “ u sudden chill and she shuddered 
and turned pale as she spoke. 

“ Come to the fire and warm yourself,” said 
the manager ; “ it is a bitter cold day.” 

The countess did not reply immediately. She 
stood as if transfixed by some sudden tliought. 

At length she said : 

“ I do not like this place. I shall not be happy 
here ; it chills the marrow in my bones. What 
did the old fool say ? That I should have no 
luck.” ♦ 

“Who,” said Mr. M‘Variety, “ wlio’d have 
thought of you being superstitious !” 

“ I am not superstitious,” she replied. “ I 
am cold ; give me some cognac.” 

“Ah, that’s what you want,” .said the 
manager; “sit down a minute by the fire in 
Mrs. Suuffburn’s room, and I’ll briug over a 
bottle.” 

Mrs. SnuEFburn, a thin, gaunt, ghostly woraaii, 
very deaf, w'iih red eyes and a shrill voice, was 
at the door of her apartment — which was the 
kitchen— awaiting the arrival of her new mistress. 

Slie stood in the doorway, still* and solemn, like 
a beckoning spectre. The countess, though 
faint and ill, could not help commenting in her 
usual flattering maimer upon the housekeeper’s 
appearance. “Ah, quelle horrible vieillo 1” she 
exclaimed. “ C’est une sorcierc !” 

Mrs. Snuffburn, being innocent of the slightest 
acquaintance with foreign tongues, probably 
took this as a compliment, for she immediately 
handed the countess a chair, and said, in as 
kindly a voice as .she could command ; 

“ Sit ’e down, ma’am, do, aud W'arm yourself, 
for you look mortal cold, to be sure.” 

The countess sat down before the fire, put her 
foot upon the fender, and rested her head upon 
her hand. Lily had never seen her so defected, 

80 softened. She put down the bandbox, ami 
quietly approached her chair. 

In a timid, faltering voice, Lily said, “ Can I 
do anything for you ma — madame ?” 

The countess, without moving or turning round, 
took the girl by the band, and drew her towards 
her. Poor Lily was startled and half alarmed, 
for the woman grasped her hand fiercely, though 
with somethiim of tenderness. But the next 
instant, when Mr. M‘Varictv came bustling in 
with the cognac, she flung tiie little hand from 
her and pushed Lily away. “ Quick,” she said, 
holding out her hand for the glass, “ or I shall 
do something that will make me ashamed of my- 
self.” 

What was there that she, Valdric a la 
Beugleuse, the stable-giii of Marouille; she, 
the wife of Griffin Blunt, the roue, the sharper, 
and the debauchee ; she, the sham countess and 
heartless adventuress, the wild woman of Venti- 
millioni’s show, Madame Ernestine, the brandy- 
drinking exponent of the haute-ecole in the 
circus at Kanelagh — what was it that she w^ould 
be ashamed of ? 

Was it the weakness of allowing one spark of 
human womanly feeling to glow for one moment 
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at her heart of ice ; the crime of permitting that the manager on the arm with her riding-whip, 
licart to melt to the extent of a single tear ? It “you did not think anything of the kind. I am 
may have been. She drank off three glasses of not a fool, Monsieur Mac ; but no matter, the 
brandy one after the other, as tliey were handed imp shall have this dainty room ; the little devil 
to her by her obsequious manager. Then rose, shall be rolled in snow. She shall be my 
stood erect, and with a wave of her hand cast guardian angel.” And she leered at the manager 
her thoughts and her feelings away from her, as knowin^y as she spoke, 
one would cast a pebble into the sea. “C’est Mr.M'Variety had seen a good many theatrical 
fini,” she said ; “ I am better now. Let us go mothers and ^ardians in his time ; he knew 
and view the chateau.” how heartless, ifow ruthless, how rapacious they 

M‘ Variety seemed to be quite relieved when were; but he had never known one to equal this 
the countess recovered her ordinary humour ^ terrible Frenchwoman. He was very glad to 
for the mood into which she had been sinking escape from her to the bustle of his managerial 
perplexed and troubled him. He was troubled duties, in which he was accustomed to forget 
as he would have been if a performing horse of many things in connexion with his profession 
l)is, noted for kickmg and throwing his rider, which it was not pleasant to dwell upon and 
liad suddenly shown a disposition to be docile think about. 

and steady. When he had gone, the countess called for 

The manager led the way to the drawing- Lily. The girl entered the room timidly and 
room, and the countess followed briskly, singing doubtfully, 
j a snatch of a gay reckless French song. “ Come forward, child,” said the countess ; 

I ** What do you say, countess, is this your “ nearer, close to me. There. Listen. I am 

! style he said, as he tlircw open the door of your mother. Do you hear that ?” 

I the gilded apartment. The proprietor of ten Lily answered with a faint “ Yes.” 

! thousand extra lamps had not miscalculated the “Your father,” continued the countess, “was 
I effect of the gilding and the brass cornices and a scoundrel, a cheat, a beggar. He deceived 
I the ormolu chandelier. The countess was dc- me, beat me like a dog, degraded me, and at last 
I lighted. left me to tlic mercy of the world. He died as 

! " “C’cst magnifique, c’ost charmant !” she said, lie bad lived — a beggar — and yet he left me a 

j “Monsieur M‘ Variety, you arc the prince of legacy. Do you know what that legacy was?” 

! managers, and be assured that the disinterested- The countess repeated the question fiercely, 
j ness of your regard for me has my liighcst con- and Lily answered falteringly, “ No.” 

sideralion. You are a pattern to your profes- “ Then I will tell you,” said the countess, 
sion, mon bon enfant, and I hope, when you die, “ Fou were that legacy. Do you understand ? 
you will be stuffed and put into a museum as an No ? Then you shall. I am your mother, you 
encouragement to managers. Ah ! I see your are my daughter. It is the duty of a daughter 

honest face mantle with gratification at the to obey her mother in all things. You shall 

doing of a good deed ; but, ma foi, 1 have known obey me in all things. Do you liear ?” 
managers wlio, if they had caught themselves Lily stood before her mother, trembling and 
performing a virtuous action, would have said with downcast eyes, and answered, “ I hear.” 

iheir prayers for once in their lives, and asked 

to be forgiven. But you — vous etes la pcrle 

des entrepreneurs.” NOSES OUT OF JOINT. 

“ Thank you, countess. Tm very much obliged 

to you,” said Mr. M‘ Variety, with a knowing It is not pleasant to have anything out of 
look ; “ I’ in glad you appreciate what I liave done joint. A finger out of joint can neitlicr wear 
for you; for you see IVe got the Cottage up diamonds nor darn a stocking; a shoulder out 
regardless of expense. Come and sec the bed- of joint cannot carry a musket nor a hod — 
rooms. This one’s for you; a snug crib, ain’t scarcely a shoulder-knot or an epaulette ; Pisgah 
it ? light, comfortable, and airy, with elegance cannot be climbed if the foot or the ankle, the 
into the liargain.” hip or the knee, has started from its socket ; but 

“ Charmantc ! charmante !” The countess the most uncomfortable, though not the most un- 
I was pleased, or feigned to be pleased, with every- serviceable, of all is when the nose is put out of 
j thing. joint, as it is so often, by the intervention of a 

! “ And this little one,” said Mr. MTariety, foreign body between it and its aspirations. For 

leading the way into the dainty white chamber, years you go on in your appointed path of life 

“is for missy.” with your nose in perfect* order. It may be 

“For missy!” said the countess. “Pour- Roman, or it may be Grecian, aquiline perhaps, 
quoi ? Because it is all in white ? Why not or j)erhaps only a common-place snub, out it is 

for me ? White is the emblem of purity, is it straight, at all events, and with bones and 

not ? Why not for me then, monsieur ? Ha 1” cartilages undamaged,; when suddenly Fate 
j And she grinned that horrible grin of hers. doubles her fist and gives you a tremendous blow, 

1 “Oh, well,” said the manager, “if you like putting your nose out of joint for the rest of 
I this one best, you can have it. Please yourself, your natural term. 

countess, but I thought you would prefer the' Take the example, known more or less inti- 
large one.” mately to us all, of the favourite brother or 

“Monsieur Mac,” said the countess, tapping sister to whom you were everything in the un- 
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broken life of lionie and your first youth — ^the 
pet, the confidant, the twin cherry, the double 
life, the second self— all, in short, that one 
human soul could be to another. Your nose 
has ruled a straight line in this direction all your 
life as yet, and you never looked for a deviation. 
And would never have had one, you say in your 
wrath, if brother Charley had not.met with that 
fascinating little puss of his, down in Northamp- 
tonshire where he went by such mere chance to 
pay a ’Christmas visit ; or if sister Emmy had 
not fallen in love with that handsome scamp of 
a barrister, with whiskers bigger than Lis briefs, 
and a power of persuasion far beyond his powers 
of law, to whom Mrs. Scott introduced her (in- 
terfering old fool !) at Chiswick. And then what 
became of your noses, you poor betrayed fra- 
temals ? 

Marriage, indeed, often puts noses out of joint; 
not only the one favourite’s, but all sorts of noses 
belongi^ to all sorts of people. When my 
friend Wellbeloved married, he bad a whole row 
of thpm, very badly dislocated, as the ornaments 
round his wedding-cake. Spiritually treated, 
that is ; emblemiscd in orange flowers and silver 
Cupids, but noses out of joint in essence and 
indwelling spirit, whatever they were in seeming. 
His sister’s was the biggest, perhaps— the 
youngest sister, with whom he had always been 
paired ever since their nursery days ; but there 
was also her little son’s, his only nephew, as- 
signed his heir from his birth by far-seeing 
mamma naturally transferring her claim on dear 
Wellbeloved to young master, who could con- 
tinue it. And then there was his friend Harry’s, 
and Harry’s wife’s— a nearer friend still, if report 
was true of all that had been in the times before 
Harry married, and when Mrs. Harry had to 
choose between love and esteem, Harry and 
Wellbeloved, and chose the former, not repent- 
ing. Aud there was the pet niece’s ; a pretty 
little round Roxalana nose, which had always 
stood high in his good graces, in fact, higher 
than any other save his sister’s, and a good 
many centigrades above his nephew’s, though, 
like a prudent man able to bridle an unruly 
member, he concealed that fact, not wisliing to 
have caps pulled before his face, and in his quiet 
way playing off one against the other, and keep- 
ing up the ball with all. (He it remembered 
that all this time Wellbeloved was rich, of 
middle age, of easy temper, and unmarried.) 
When he saw Miss Merrybird, she put their 
respective noses out of joint in half an hour. 
A bright, cheery, blue-eyed, and golden-haired 
little bird as it was, too ! who hopped on to tlie 
perch held out for her without the smallest hesi- 
tation, and sat there as contentedly as if she 
had been bom on it and knew no other. And 
when her pretty rosy beak had destroyed the 
symmetry of all the rest, Wellbeloved found to 
ms cost how many people had loved him for 
what they could get out of him, and how few 
j , for Jiimself independent of their own gain. He 
•lid not break his heart at the discovery, though 
he opened his eyes and wondered in his soul. 
With little Miss Merrybird perched on his 

. ' t 

- 

finger, or nestling against his shoulder, he was 
perfectly indiflerent to everything else, and 
though lie would willingly have dealt in soothing 
plaisters — and did, largely, pluistcrs of a fine ripe 
golden colour and brilliant metallic shine — yet, 
as he could not undo his real offence and make | 
Mrs. Wellbeloved Miss Merrybird again, he j 
could not build up broken bridges to the angle ) 
of the past, and so never got completely for- j 
given. 

This instance, however, is of the ^aver ! 
manner of dislocation, affecting not only the j 
pleasure but the very conditions and continu- ! 
ance of lives. For Wellbeloved’s favourite 
sister, not able to assign young master a certain 
heirship on this side the united escutclieon, went 
down to Leicestershire, to live within the range 
of old Foxtail’s vision: Foxtail being her de- 
ceased husband’s uncle, also unmarried, past 
middle age, and childless : hoping that her 
powers of fascination, which were not small, 
might consolidate themselves into a fat codicil 
in this quarter. Which they did ; and so firmly, 
that young master came into the possession of 
Foxtail Hall when the old man died, learnt the 
noble art of hunting, and broke his poor young 
neck one day before it had well settled itself 
into its manly stock. And the pet niece, with- { 
drawn from undesirable society by her enraged 
parent — Wellbeloved’s eldest sister, who had a 
spirit, and was proud of it — fell into the hand.s 
of Signor Grazie, professor of many arts at 
Milan, and became that most miserable of all 
created things, an expatriated British female, 
with her heart in the English lanes, a wife with 
a husband of a strange religion, friends of a 
: foreign tongue, and children more their Italian 
grandmamma’s than her own. All because of 
Miss Merrybird and her golden ringlets, and 
Uncle Wellbeloved’s soft big heart. 

Friends often put out otlier friends’ noses. 
There was that affair of the Blanks with my 
Lord and Lady Fivestars, that I happened to 
know of, having seen and studied it from the 
beginning to the end, attentively. Tlic Blank.s 
had been greatly patronised by my Lord and 
Lady Fivestars — kind people in their way, and 
generous, but a little fitty, and not a little in- 
constant, However, the Blanks’ reign was a 
bright one while it lasted, and they had no 
cause to complain. Mr. Blank was an indiffe- 
rent portrait painter, and Lady Fivestars used 
to introduce him to all her friends as the modern 
Raphael ; and Mrs. Blank was an authoress, and 
Lord Fivestars once crowned her as Cormna in 
the conservatory ; and on their side the Blanks 
were fluttered sind flattered out of all the little 
common sense the^ ever possessed — which was ■ 
not much — and it they did not walk on their 
heads it was not for want of despising their 
feet. In the end they came out of their flutter, 
and then they drifted into that most dangerous 
of all stagnations — security. They forgot to be 
subservient ; they diminished the profundity of 
their kowtows ; they laid aside the pretty alpha- i 
bet, all flowers and flourishes, with which they 
had hitherto spelt out their adoration of my 
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I lord aud lady, and their undying appreciation of eitlier gentleman coming out from the ruck | 
; of the good that lay in them ; they resumed of the chorus at the wings, where they did their 1 

I their natural balance, and were no longer cepha- business satisfactorily but in no wise remark | 

lopods but honest bipeds, such as Nature had ably, certainly free from censure by the autho- I 

; I made them ; but they flattened their own noses rities, but quite as free from praise. ! 

: in the process irretrievably. The Scotch doctor This kina of nasal see-saw is very common | 

I I of the establishment called them pawky; my with public men— the popular preacher, the 

{ Lord Fivestars said they* were scrubby; and my fashionable doctor, the favourite author, or the 

lady, with more delicacy if less discrimination, beloved of the opera-house or the theatre. For a 
; I sighed as she confessed they had grown unplea- long time Mr.’Whitebaud is the minister under 
sant, and she did not know what had come to whose ghostly training you are making yourself 
; them, they were so changed. In fact, their noses a Christian athlete, ready and able for any 
i were falling out of joint by their own weight, amount of combats withApolIyon and his crew. 

I ; when the introduction of their friends Mr. and No one is equal to him in power, or grace, or 

Mrs. Dash completed the dislocation. Mr. and unction; he stirs your heart as no one else has 
; 1 Mrs. Dash were newer, cleverer, more versatile, done, he softens your conscience and eu- 
' I and more vivacious than the Blanks. They had lightens your understanding, and you feel that 
' ! talent in the histrionic line (my Lord and Lady the grace of a soul redeemed is due mainly to 
,j Fivestars were great patrons of talent in all Mr. Whiteband, aud his precious discourses. 

1 hues), and they could amuse a dinner-table or But one day you are induced to go and hear 
'I a supper part-y better than could Mr. Blank Mr. Blackhood. 11 e too is a ghostly trainer of 
I j with his artistic hair, and his tepid rechauffe of note, and has done wonders in liis time, and 
Ij Rusk in very weakly done, or than Mrs. Blank with sinners more hardened than yourself. 

! with her political lectures and awful enthusiasm You go to hear him, and you are struck* ; you ! 
1 ! for “causes.” And so they flattened their dear go again, and you are knocked down; and by 
I friends’ the Blanks’ noses straight to their faces, that lalow, which prostrates your inner being, 

I and Lord and Lady Fivestars never even tried Mr. Blackhood flattens Mr. WJiiteband’s nose 
j to raise them up again. But ever after this the and puls it out of joint definitively. You 
! Blanks became tremendous democrats ; aud the transfer your congregational allegiance; you 
j “ insolence of a bloated aristocracy” was a kind vacate your long accustomed seat ; you go 
I of monogram sealing Corinna’s effusions with through spiritual cxcicises of quite a different 
the indelible aud undeniable stamp of owucrsliip. character, but which you declare to be n\ore 
The Blanks did the same kind of thing on bracing, and better suited to your special coridi- 
tlieir side ; for, as the humblest parasite has a tioii : and Mr. Whiteband is left to mourn a 
humbler parasite still battening upon its trans- defection of which he understands nothing; 
lated juices, so the most devoted toadies have knowing only this, which is poor consolation at 
their own toadies a step lower ; and the noses the best, that it has been by no fault of his own he 

I tliai get put out of joint in the drawing-room, has lost his adheri'iit, and had his ministerial 
tweak others awry in the lobby. The Blanks nose put out of joint so cruelly. 

had their pet, young Silvertongue of the R. 1. 0., So it is with jour doctor — the man into 
whom they patronised considerably, and about whose broad bosom you have poured out 
whom they rejoiced to talk nonsense and your secrets— the tale of your husband’s ill 
prophesy absurdities, after tbe manner of tliose temper and your children’s undesirable pro- 
who delight in reflected lights, whether from clivities, and Mary Jane’s impertinence, and 
j above their heads or beneath their feet. But Amelia Ann’s cousin in the Life Guards — 
i j his nose was put out of joint, just as theirs had the man whose very presence you have often 

I I been at Fivestars Court. Mr. Minim, also of declared gave you life, and for whose daily 
1 1 the R. I. 0., was one day, unluckily for noor coming you have looked, as a fire-worshipper 

I Silvertongue, introduced to the Blanks, where looks for the rising of tbe sun. All this and 

I I he sang bass to the younger man’s tenor, aud more has your favourite doctor been to you, 

; ; carried it clean over his head by the strengtli of for the space of months or years, according to 

I j more sonorous vocal chords, and a more generous the natural muscularity of your constancy. And 

I I laryngeal arrangement. Henceforth it was then your friends persuade you to try the treat- 
Minim and not Silvertongue who was to revolu- ment of another medical hero, and one of their 

!! tionise the musical world with the voice of an own adoring. Nothing will do for you but a total 
Apollo in a circumscribed register. Silver- change of system, plunging from Turkish baths 
tongue was all very well, but his organ was to cold douches, or front the horse play of the 
being impaired by injudicious work; it had Allopaths of Dr. San grade’s school to the subtle 
grown woolly, it had become metallic, it was essences of homoeopathy, which you swallow by 
tinkling, it was husky, it was harsh, it was faith not knowledge. You do so : perhaps with no 
everything but what it had been result : perhaps with decidedly evil results ; but 
when his nose went straight on end to the skies, you do not retreat. You may change and 
and before Minim threw his masculine vocalisa- change again, and never be fixed with a medical 
tion into tbe adverse scale. Now Minim was a/ttendant firmly rooted all your life after, but 
everything, and Lablache and Ronconi* were you will scarcely go back to the old broken 
nowhere. I need hardly say that no one shared nose love — for noses once broken are hard to 
in this reputation of the Blanks, I never knew [mend, aud no one likes to consort with them 
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wHle fractured. All medic^ men, like all 
ministers of floating congregations, are for ever 
getting their noses put out of joint ; but they 
are not eels in general, and »do not, so far as 1 
know, become accustomed to the process, nor 
indifferent to its discomfort. 

It is the public, and not a mei’e private in- 
dividual here and there, that regiiiates the 
nfl-snl line of operatic and theatrical stars ; but 
there is always a succession of noses out of 
joint with them, each new star eclipsing all the 
former ones, unless of the first magnitude, and 
sending their noses aa flat as peacocks* tails in 
the rain. But they are almost the only people 
whose noses are elastic, and able to spring back 
again to the original arch after flattening by 
rivals. And with them a new piece, with only a 
fine dress or a striking attitude in it, wall put 
everything straight again, like one of those 
india-rubber faces when you take aw'ay your 
thumbs, and let the face go back to its 
original condition. 

But perhaps the place where noses get the 
hardest of these thumps and bumps, is in the 
country, where there is a local tendency to hero- 
worship, and the cordial recognition of home- 
made gods, if not the preference. There are 
always certain Aristoi in a country place — the 
Best of their kind and class — Brahmins of beauty 
or talent or grace or wealth, which society 
there accepts as its culminating point— ideals 
from which, according to some of the simpler 
sort, there is no beyond. Bor instance, there is 
Miss Lucy, the declared beauty of Littlctowu, 
the finest and handsomest and dearest and 
gracefullest young lady as ever was or ever 
could be. It would be little less than high 
treason to hint at any flaw in Miss Lucy’s per- 
fections. Her dress is a model of taste and 
elegance, combined with practicability and 
economy *. does she not go twice a year to her 
cousins at Canonbury, in London, bringing 
liome the fashions, which all the milliners and 
shopkeepers* wives of Littletown incontinently 
copy, and never by any chance make to come 
right or like the original ? And has she not the 
thickest and longest and loveliest golden hair 
in the world ? It is a tradition down there that 
Truefitt once offered her five pounds if she 
would only let him cut off enough to make a 
coronet for a duchess who had commissioned 
him for a tail of that exact shade, no matter 
what the cost. And has she not the clearest and 
deepest blue eyes, just the colour of very good 
sapphires? and the trimmest waist, and the 
smallest feet for miles round F Old Last, the 
head shoemaker of Littletown, always exhibits 
Miss Lucy’s shoes and boots as models of what 
shoes and boots should be, and as he could 
make them too, if all feet were what they ouglit 
to be. And so Miss Lucy’s. reign has been un- 
disturbed for this last six or seven years (for 
beauties reign long in the country), and would 
have remained undisturbed to the end of her 
generation, if Miss Bella Belinda had not come 
whisking down one day on a visit to the vicar, 
and shown the poor benighted natives < what 


taste and beauty and fashion really were. Miss 
Bella Belinda had lived in Paris ; she had seen 
Rome and Plorence, and Naples and Geneva ; 
it was her boast that not an micle of her attire 
was English, and that she was foreign all over, 
from her hat to her boots — which were smaller 
than Miss Lucy’s, of daintier material and of 
neater make. 

Imagine the state of poor Miss Lucy’s nose 
after the arrival of Miss Bella Belinda ! Her 
golden curls went down in the Littletown 
market to the price of tow ; her eyes were only 
porcelain beads imitative of turquoise, and no 
longer precious stones of the value of lapis 
lazuli or sapphires ; she was all very well, you 
know, but nothing so very particular after all ; 
and then she had decidedly gone off these last 
few years. Miss Lucy was, let me see — ^yes ! 
Miss Lucy was certainly eight-and-twenty if 
she was a day, and young ladies at eight-and- 
twenty have turned the corner, and are travel- 
ling down hill a lit tie. Now Miss Bella Belinda 
was very different. There was a young lady 
worth looking at if you like ! Look at her hair 
and her eyes and her liaiids and her skin, and, in 
short, look at all that was hers, and then up- 
hold Miss Lucy as prima donna if you liked! 
Poor Miss Lucy ! — Lucy Poocey as her friends 
used to call her — she learnt the fickleness of 
popular favour and the theory of noses out of 
joint as w^ell as the most notorious liero with a 
smashed pedestal, lying prostrate on the ground 
With bis nose in the mud, instead of turned 
proudly up to heaven, snifling the sweet odours 
of gum-benjamin burning in the censers swing- 
ing beneath. But she was good-natured, partly i 
because she was indiffeient and lazy; so she 
took suit and service in Miss Bella Belinda’s 
court. 

The young men in the country go through the 
same kind of thing. Young Thomson, and 
Johnson, and Smithson, are all very well— oh! 
very well indeed ! while there are no fresh im- 
portations, and they stand undisturbed in their 
I quality as native beaux ; but let an irruption 
come — let the neighbouring town receive a gar- 
rison — let a party of Cantabs come down to read ; 
during the Long— let young Sir Bred Norman 
take Tumbledown Hall and convert it into a 
shooting-box for the season, with plenty of | 
pleasant fellows and jolly parties to help the i 
dulness of Littletown — and then look at our 
young natives* noses, and see to their condition 
of flatness! ! 

It is the same thing with the reigning belle i 
of the county l)alls, when another belle flashes j 
into her sphere; the same when little sissy 
comes, and poor little brother’s nose is put out 
in the nursery where it has ruled the whole 
house with its tiny knob for nearly two years 
now ; the same when Miss Petlove changes her 
doctor or her minister, and when Mr* Lovcall 
changes his ideal; the same when the long 
“affair” of many years— that enduring flirta- 
tion of half a lifetime— suddenly breaks off, 
not in the pleasant consummation of matri- 
1 raony, but into the divergence of a new thread 
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lately introduced into the skein ; the same when 
any favourite whatever has to undergo snub- 
bing by a rival, a smashed nose in conse- 
quence. 


A TARTAR MOSQUE. 


Eveet week of my stay at Moscow I had been 
resolving to go to the Friday morning service 
at the Tartar mosque. At last I one day 
determined to increase no longer the pavement 
of a place below me by any farther fruitless good 
resolutions, so summoned my irritable, idle, and 
grumbling valet de place to my heel — much as 
an angry man docs his runagate pointer on a 
September morning, when the briglit keen air 
is all alive with partridges— and sallied ofF, across 
the stone bridge below the Kremlin, to that quiet 
suburb of the Holy City, wherein, I had been 
informed, stood a small Tartar mosque, where 
a small migratory congregation of Moslems wor- 
shipped every Friday. 

Herr Schlafrig, my German valet de place afore- 
said, who was vexed at my sudden promptitude, 
and at the prospect of a long and dusty walk, 
sulkily informed me, with the torpid dulncss of a 
rauch-bored man, that there were about a hundred 
and thirty Tartars living in Moscow, and somb 
forty Persians. The foi’mer were all true be- 
lievers of the Koran and the Mahomedan tra- 
ditions, the rest Shiites or heretical followers of 
! Ali. The mosque belonged to the orthodox 
men ; as for the heretics, they performed their 
devotions privately in the house of a mer- 
chant of their own sect. All Ihesc Tartars and 
Persian exiles were either coachmen, or sellers in 
the bazaars of dressing-gowns of Pokliarian silk. 
In St. Petersburg, where Tartars were less nu- 
merous, the true believers met for weekly prayer 
in the house of an orthodox merchant. The great 
mosques were, however, iu the Cnmea and at 
Kasam. 

Moscow, the city of churches, never seemed 
to me so beautiful and so picturesque as it did 
that fine September morning. We had passed 
down the street of the Smith’s Bridge — the 
Regent-street of Moscow — famous for its jew- 
ellers’ shops, confectioners, and music-sellers; 
and, passing through an embattled gale that 
pierced a long line of white rampart, had reached 
the great dusty square that girdles round the, 
1 strange towers and Chinese - looking battle- 
ments of the Kremlin enclosure. Before us 
was that pagoda-like pile of striped and coloured 
spires and domes, reared by Ivan the Terrible 
to show the fantastic prodigMity of his architec- 
tural imagination, and of which that crowned 
brute is said to have been so proud tliat lie put 
out the eyes of the Italian who built it, lest he 
should erect any rival temple that might surpass 
it There it was, with its green and golden turbans 
of cupolas, and its bulbous spires, crowned with 
rough blossoms of iron thistles, that shone in the 
royM sunshine. On one side of us was the Holy 


Gate of the Kremlin, through which even the 
emperor may not pass without doffed hat. The 
dusky sacred picture and the eternal lamp above 
the portal, that even the flames which drove Na- 
poleon from his prey, could not deface. Now, 
we are lower ,down, and on the bridge. Below 
us rippled the shallow fretting stream. Those 
great hampers in the water were fish pre- 
serves. Above us, on the opposite bank, rose 
the Kremlin fowers — half Indian, half Chinese 
in character — unaltered since the clbuds of 
Tartars howled at the sight of them. That great 
gilt roofed tower was the Tower of Ivan Veleki. 
Those gilded domes, clustering together, were the 
roofs of the sacred churches— St. Michael the 
Archangel, the Uspenski-Sabor, and their com- I 
panions. Great clouds of dust rose as there came 
racing over the bridge, flocks of telegas and 
country carts, mere long narrow cradles, mounted 
on rude wheels ; in those cradles, lined with hay, 
sat country women in sheepskin coats, and with 
coloured handkerchiefs bound round their heads, 
good-natured stupid-looking creatures, • bound 
1,0 Moscow to sell birch-wood, or to do shopping 
on the Ininiblcst scale. After them trotted by, a 
lancer with a red and yellow pennon fluttering 
from the lance at his elbow, -an open carriage full 
: of German tourists, or a crowd of shock-headed ' 
burly peasants, already half drunk, clumsy and j 
noisy, but still abject and civil, to all they met. ! 
Now, i ho bridge left behind us, and the Krem- I 
lin hidden by houses, we plunged into the 
suburbs. No dreary stucco palaces now, no 
gymnasium, no academy for cadets, no bar- 
rack: only quiet soft unpaved roads, bordered 
by small houses and gardens, the walls generally 
of plank, not always painted. One of the longest j 
and prett icst of all the streets was Tartar-stroct. i 

But it revealed so little sign of a mosque, that ' 

Schlafrig had to inquire (with a contemptuous | 
look at me for proposing such an expedition) of j 
a soldier, where it was. All at once we came to 
a green gan lei i door, which Schlafrig pushed open 
contemptuously, and wc found ourselves in a ; 

I grassy couri -yard, at one end of which stood a 
single-storied house, with a cumbrous ladder rest- 
I ing against the front wall, and steps leading ; 
to a side eutrance. The roof of the build- ! | 
mg was formed, like other Russian roofs, of 
large plates of iron painted a dark chocolate red. j 
It wanted by my watch five minutes to twelve* ' 
Now, I was sorry we were so late, because I knew ' 
that at half-past eleven on Fridays — the day on f 
which the Moslems hold that Adam was created 
and died, and the day on which the general resur- 
rection is to take place — the blind mueddin, or 
caller to prayer, would have ascended by that big , 
ladder to that red roof, and have chanted the i 
following supplication to the prophet : | 

“Blessing and peace be on thee, 0 thou of j 
great dignity! O, apostle of God! Blessing 
and peace be on thee; to whom the Truth 
said, I am God ; blessing and peace be on thee, 
thou first of the creatures of God, and seal of 
the apostles of God! From me be peace on 
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tkee, on tbee and on thy family, and on all thy 
compaaioM.” 

And m this in a long-drawn, nasal chant, 
sonorous and far-reaching, which must have 
penetrated into every back room, and alcove 
and garden of every shawl-seller in that tranquil 
street. This chant would have faken the place 
of the daybreak or midnight call, to prayer, so, 
persistent, so Oriental, so wild, and so pro- 
tracted. The “ Come to prayer, come to prayer. 
Gome to security. God is great, God is great. 
There is no deity but God. Prayer is better 
than sleep, prayer is better than sleep.” All 
this I had missed ; nor could I indeed see any 
congregation. 

I looked in. Schlafrig, evidently afraid of the 
Tartars, pulled me by the arm, and entreated me 
not to go a step nearer. In the porch were 
three pairs of slippers. Inside, in a large 
square perfectly plain room, lighted by three large 
square windows, and carpeted with Persian 
carpet, knell the three turbaned owners of those 
three pairs. of slippers, looking towards the niche 
that directed them to Mecca. They were as still 
as images, except every now and then, when a 
grave pale lace turned towards the doorway, or 
when one of them suddenly bent forward and 
touched the carpet with his forehead. A dusty 
ill-cut glass chandelier hung from the roof, and 
a clumsy dark wooden chair, which served as a 
pulpit and a seat for the reader of the Koran, con- 
stituted all the furniture. The carpet was an old 
Persian carpet, still soft and rich, though its deep 
reds and blues liad long since faded to a brownish 
white. The mosque had once boasted a carpet 
of enormous value, the glory of the looms of Ispa- | 
ban, but some Muscovite dog had stolen it. May 
his grave be defiled, and the cxamkiiiig angels, 
Mumkax and Nekeer, when they come to ques- 
tion him in his grave, pummel limi well with their 
maces of red-hot iron for robbing the poor church 
of the humble exiles ! 

AJl at once one of the three worshippers, who 
turaed out to bcj the mueddin, or caller to prayer, 
rose from his knees, tucked his black beaded 
rosary in a fold of Ms great white turban, and 
gravely turning wii-h an air of the profoundest 
and humblest piety, came to tlie door, shuffled 
Ms slippers on, and, coming out into the open 
air, turned his face towards Mecca, and then 
raising liis open hands, palms outwards, to 
each side of his old face, and carefully toucliing 
the lobe of each car with the thumb of each 
hand, began to screech the call to prayer 
which I have already given, with the most agonis- 
ing and piercing acuteness that can be imagined. 
Without any apparent tendency to apoplexy, or 
even of blood to the head, without turning damson 
coloitr or getting red about the whites of his eyes, 
this detestable old man of the sea, intensely 
grave under the responsibility of being a whole 
peal of bells, a gong, and a bnizcn-lunged herald 
all M one, emitted his excruciating nasal gush of 
Arabic, guttural and metallic by tutns, hideous 
to the ears as ten cats fighting, irritating as the 


s02*eeching hiss of a knife-grinder’s stone, and de- 
testable as the noise of sharpening saws. 

At first I felt a certain sijdden heat rise in my 
blood tempting me at .all hazards to rush at 
the gullet of the old man of the sea and choke 
him into silence. The next moment a tickling 
effervescence about the diaphragm compelled me 
to step round the angle of the mosque and cram 
my handkercluef into my mouth, so unexpected 
was the old man’s appearance, and so out- 
rageously discordant his performance. 

At the same time a sub-current of graver 
thouglits passed through my mind. I felt a 
pity for these humble Publicans, who, far 
from the Greek Pharisees, with their jewelled 
pictures, gilt shrines, and countless tapers, came 
to this quiet retreat to turn their faces and 
their hearts to Mecca, and worship the God of 
their fathers in the old simple way first taught 
in the Arabian desert. Far otherwise had I seen 
the turbaned Moslem in the Lebanon, at Cairo, 
at Staniboul, and at Jerusalem, too ready in all 
those places lo lay hand on his sabre, and, when 
he dared, to spurn the Christian under foot. 

No huge-domed temple here, supported by 
pillars wrenched from Ephesian shrines, no great 
marble courts with fountains all in a grey flutter 
with favoured doves, no long pendent strings 
! of silk tassels and ostrich eggs, no great scaffold 
network of lamps ; no, here only the sober penury 
of the early Christians, and a worship unseen 
and unheeded of men. No galleried minarets 
here rose like Tamerlane’s lances into the clear 
sky, no dervishes raved out prophecies against 
the giaour, no sultans’ tombs were here, covered 
with Indian shawls and crowned with diamond- ! 
crested turbans. No crowd of bare-armed ser- 1 
vants hurried to lay the prayer carpets, to light I 
the lamps, to fill the vessels for ablution, or to I 
mount the minaret. There were no students 
here, reading the Koran; no groups of idlers 
sleeping, spinning, eating, as in the Egyptian i 
mosques of an afternoon; these poor Tai'tars ! 
were in a hidden comer of the city of the most i 
deadly of their enemies. | 

But now the worshippers began one by one to | 
drop in, and I had no more time for comparisons, ' 
Every moment the green garden door creaked 
open, and some man or lad entered, shuffled off | 
his slippers, placed them in the doorway, and i 
then, passing in, knelt in prayer; now it was 
an old shabby man, with the bent look of a 
mechanic; now a smart bright-eyed stripling, 
who entered with a jaunty and rather pert 
trip, thinking, I fear, more of his snow-white 
turban and the rosary that looped round his 
wrist, than of the prophet or the wiles of Eblis. ! 
Presently a mere ceremonialist slid in, his mind ' 
still. preoccupied with the price of rose-attar, , 
and his eyes wandering round on the strangers, 
or oftener on a poor pariah, who, less virtuous , 
than Lazarus, and almost more degraded, knelt , 
apart, far behind the rest, in the light of the i 
window furthest from the niche which showed 
the direction of Mecca. 1 1 
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This pariah was a tall lean man, with a pale 
sknll-like face, bare shaven head, and poverty- 
stricken dress, of wl^h the oddest feature was 
a white shirt, woin over ragged Euroi)ean 
trousers* He knelt with downcast head and 
clenched hands, hardly daring to look round him. 
He was a Tartar sent from the great prison at 
Moscow, under guard of a soldier, to attend his 
devotions at the mosque of his nation. There 
was the grim stupidly-contemptuous soldier in 
his brown-grey great-coat and yellow facings, 
walching him luridly from the doorway, a straw 
between his great horse teeth, and a spiked 
liclmet on his ugly bullet of a half-reclaimed 
Tartar head. Eventually this warrior lay down 
in the sun, tried to look watchful and intelligent, 
and, exhausted by that intense mental effort, 
fell fast asleep, and snored like an afreet or a 
ghoul after a heavy churchvjird meal. 

By this time some thirty Tartars had assembled, 
and were kneeling in a row before the niche, 
which, in the mosquesof these image-worshippers, 
is always perfectly bare and unadorned, being 
merely intended to serve as a compass to mark 
the direction to Mecca. Most of the men were 
kneeling back and resting their hands upon their 
knees in the prescribed w^ay. Others occasion- 
ally bent gravely forward till their foreheads 
touched the ground, and then arose equally I 
gravely and slowly. All this is part of a religious 
drill, in which every movement of the foot, 
hand, or head, is studied and prescribed. Had 
I not known the Moslem ritual, I should 
have thought the movements unmeaning ; but 
I knew the silent prayer with which it was ac- 
companied, and will describe it. 

Let me take as my instance that fat fuU- 
ffeshed evidently rich merchant who has just 
slipped off* his shining patent leather overalls, and 
now waddles forward to the place where he means 
to kneel. He leaves an oppressive odour of 
musk as he moves along, showing that he has 
just emerged from the bath. His pelisse is of 
rich walnut-coloured silk, his turban of the finest 
cambric muslin, opaque only from the thickness 
of its folds. How soft and plump and white his 
hands are, how sharp and sleepy by turns are his 
little black eyes, iiow full of importance iie is ; he 
surely must be the great Pan Nam Jam himself, 
with the little round button on the top of his 
head, who ate apple-pie till the gunpowder ran 
out of the heels of his boots— that great potentai e 
immortalised by Eootc. How he spurns with 
Iiis eye tlie poor cringing prisoner, how he 
raffles along, as if every oilier Moslem owed him 
piles of sequins and handfuls of piastres. 

See now ! He stands erect facing the niche, and 
raising his open hands to the lobes of his cars, says 
to himself, “God is great — Allahoo Akbar!” 
Now, placing his hands together, like a soldier 
standing at ease, with bended head, he repeats, 
silently, the Eathah, or opening chapter of the 
Koran, or the short one hundred and twelfth 
chapter. lie then again says, “ God is great !” 
and as he says it, he places his hands with his 


[ fingers spread upon his kxte^, and bends down till 
his head is level with his waist ; and as he remams 
thus, he says three times, still to himself^ “I 
extol the perfection of my Lord the great. May 
God bear him who praiseth Him; our Lord, 
praise be unto thee!” Then, raising his head, 
he exclaims, “(Jod is great !” and drops softly on 
his knees, and, repeating the exclamation of 
praise, places his hands on the ground a little 
before his knees, and touches the ground with 
his forehead, between his two hands. Wliile he 
performs this prostration, he repeats the “Allah 
Akbar” three times. He then raises his head 
and rests on his knees before he repeats the pro- 
strations and the exclamations of praise. He 
tlien rises and repeats the whole ceremony, or 
llekah, as it is called. After the second rekaJi^ he 
rests on his knees, bending his left foot under him, 
and placing his hands upon his thighs, says to him- 
self : “ Praises are to God, and prayers, and good 
works. Peace be on thee, 0 prophet, and the 
mercy of God and his blessings., Peace be on 
us, and on all the righteous worshippers of God.” 
Then raising the first finger of the right hand, 
he says; “I testify that there is no deity but 
God, and I testify that Mahomed is his servant 
and his apostle.” 

After this, which is the work of only two or 
three minutes, the Tartar merchant, looking first 
I on his right shoulder and then on his left, repeats 
I the words, “Peace be on you and the mercy of 
God.” The benediction is addressed to the one 
hundred and sixty guardian angels, who, some 
say, attend and guard every true believer, and 
to all good Moslems present. This finished, 
the merchant repeats some petition of the 
Koran, holding his two hands before his face as 
if they formed a book, and then drawing them 
over liis face, from the forehead downwards. 
Then ho remains sitting, and as his big lips 
keep moving 1 know that the fat Pharisee 
is repeating verses of supererogation — the 
2'Arofiff versff, or the two hundred and fifty-sixth 
verse of tlie second chapter of the Koran— or , 
repeating “ God is most great” thirty-three times 
runnmg; every time he says it a bead of his 
aloes-wood rosary slipping between his plump 
white fingers. 

And now a strange dream comes into my head, 
and that is, that every one of those two rows of 
Moslems is one of the characters of the Arabian i 
Nights. That fat merchant was the insolent I 
oppressor of Sinbad ; those three men next him i 
ai’e clearly the three Calenders; that boy is . 
Aladdin, the smart and mischievous ; before him ; 
stands the merchant who killed the AfriPs son | : 
with the date-stone. And the poor down- trodden | 
prisoner is, I am sure, 'the unlucky confectioner j 
who was condemned to death for that matter of ■ 
the pepper in the cream tarts of the princess. j 

The constitution of the Mahomedan Church i 
is very simple. In Constantinoph?, there is a | 
Sheikh el Islam, a sort of national archbishop, | 
wlio has great power, or rather used to have, I 
and, in past times, helped to remove many a . 
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sultan by steel or bowstring’. In the Egyptian 
, mosqnes there is always a nazir or warder, who 
is the trustee and manager of the houses, lands, 
and money, left to ihe mosque ; and it is he who 
'appoints and dismisses tihe doorkeepers, water- 
bearers, sweepers, and lamplighters. There arc 
generally to the larger mosques two Imauns 
or lay-readers of the Koran ; ^ one of whom 
delivers the short sermon every Friday; but, in 
sm^l mosques, like those at Moscow, the 
preadher and reader are one and the same per*' 
son. These men can follow any trade, and are 
paid by the funds of the mosque, not by voluntary 
or involuntaiy subscriptions. They do not depend 
on the caprice of their congregation. They are 
ordinary tradesmen who, for a piastre or halfpenny, 
at the most, five piastres a month, recite five 
prayers a day, and preach the weekly homily. They 
are often, however, schoolmasters, professional 
readers of the Koran, or poor students. They have 
no authority over any one. They do not visit, or 
eihort, or perform any rites. They do not live 
apart or. remain unmarried in order to devote 
their whole time to the objects of professional 
tanbition, nor arc they in any way tied indisso- 
lubly to their religions profession, nor do they 
arrogate to themselves any special infallibility 
of interpreting the Koran, or regulating other 
men's lives. The Mahomedan, in fact, is his 
own priest, and pays nothing to any religious 
teacher, trusting to the infallible Koran to guide 
him, and giving his alms and perfonning his 
pilgrimage unaided. The .Imaun out of the 
mosque wears no special dress, and is no one. 
The people do not run to kiss his hand or his 
robe, as the Russian peasants do to their own 
brutally ignorant peasant priests. The mosques 
are open from daybreak till after sunset. Some- 
times they are shut between the hours of prayer, 
©specially in dirty weather, when the building 
might otherwise be polluted. Sometimes a 
mosque is leftopen all night, except tlic maksoorah 
or chapcel, which is partitioned off. The Maho- 
medan performs his ceremonies with just as much 
unction in his own house as in the mosque. The 
mosque is a place where the attendants work, 
eat, sleep, and even live ; and yet they venerate 
the place of prayer in spite of what we should 
consider an habitual desecration. 

But to return to the service. The Taitars, 
kneeling two deep, had now completed their 
private prayers, and tJie old reader seated him- 
self in the old arm-chair, and began reciting from 
memory, in Arabic, and with aii abstracted air 
and a low guttural voice, the Soorak-el-Kahf, or 
eighteenth chapter of the Koran. Although 
Arabic is a majestiq language, every word seemed 
tobegauwith a guttural in this chapter. 

; 'iUlat 'once'he me, and all the congregation 
rose and began more rekahs, Down went all the 
tobaned heads together, down at the same mo- 
u^nt in perfect unison ; tap, tap, tap, went all the 

foreheads. Then came the sermon. In Cairo, or 
any city wrenched fvom the infidel, it is usual for 
the preacher to hold a wooden sword, point down- 
ward, in his hand, but in Moscow this ceremony 
was omitted. The sermon I understood too little 
Arabic to clearly follow. I gathered, however, 
that it was a general exliortation to a better life, 
garnished with Koran texts, abounding in Ori- 
ental repetition, and not devoid of the exuberant 
imagery of the East. 

The concluding khutbeh, or bidding prayer, is, 
however, always the same, and ends thus, as I 
know from several Oriental travellers : 

“ 0 Lord, we have acted unjustly towards our 
own souls, and if thou do not forgive us and be 
merciful unto ns, we shall surely be of those 
who perish. I beg of God the Great that he 
may forgive me, and you, and all the people of 
Mahomed, the seyants of God." Verily God 
commandeth justice and tl^ doing of good, and 
giveth what is due, and forbiddeth wickedness, 
and iniquity, and oppression. He admonisheth 
you that ye may reflect. Remember God— he 
will remember you — and thank him — He will 
increase your blessings. Praise be to God, the 
Lord of all creatures 1” 

This having been said, all rose and bowed 
their turbaued heads, held their open hands 
before their eyes, drew them down their faces, 
and slowly dispersed. The three Calenders 
gathered up their rosaries from beside thinn ; 
Aladdin's eyes sparkled as he sprang gleefully to 
his feet; Sinbad's persecutor shook his scented 
robes and put on his shining papooshes ; the poor 
prisoner shrugged, writhed, and hung his head ; 
and the Moslem congregation dispersed. * 

It seemed so bright and golden coming out of j 
the i)orch into the glad sunshine,' and the little j 
grass-flowers in the court-yard were vibrating in , 
the breeze with gi^titude to God, and love to ^ 
their fellow-crcatnrc, man. One by one liic || 
tnrbaned men in the striped silk caftans put 
on their robes and slippers and passed through 
the green door. And I could sec here and there 
at the villa windows, little shaven heads dancing 
about with joy at the return of Father Abdallah i 
or Father Alec. And by the time when I, Herr j 
Schlafrig,' the soldier, and our disreputable 
mauvais sujet, name unknown, had reached the 
bottom of the street, there was not a Tartar to 
be seen. ^ 
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NEVER maOTTEU. 

Pabi tbb PiasT. 
bHAFTEBm. 

The eveninff of Major Carter’s little party, 
Permor was dining with his fellows at mess. 
He liad not spoken of it to them, but was sur- 
prised to find them all talking of it eagerly and 
vociferously. He was a little disgusted and in- 
clined to revoke the “gentlemanly” patent he 
bad so hastily issued. But it would have 
brought discredit on his own powers of judg- 
ment, and on this account he did not entertam 
the idea of tliat degradation very much. 

They had not, however, all been asked. The 
regimental sluice had not, as it were, been lifted 
to let the flood tumble in a sort of deluge on 
the major’s modest patty, and lay the whole 
room under crimson water. He had exercised 
a nice selection* pulling them like flowers, by 
the aid of his Lauded Gentry, and, with his won- 
derful discrimination, had asked half a dozen of 
the choicest men of the corps. 

That very day that Showers, who was always 
playing Thersites in respect of Permor, came 
tome from leave. Fermor shivered as he saw 
him sitting opposite. He often thought how 
this man’s coarseness and low manners would 
force him to quit the regiment. And yet this 
very Captain Showers was liked by the other 
men. He had a loud, strong voice, with a fat 
face and large mouth, on which he produced 
laughs by very much the aotioa of a forge bel- 
lows, He was always telling “good things,” 
and “good stories,”— stories without spine or 
stamina, but which the simple souls about him 
roared at. Such of them us had heard of Hood 
or Hook, and the one or two who had met the 
jokes of Sydney Smith in books, placed him far 
above those humorists. 

Through this dinner he was busy detailing 
adventures, and studded them over pretty thickly 
with “good things,” like silver buttons on a 
court suit. Not merely “good” things, but 
“capital” things, and evcti the “very best 
things you ever heard in your whole life.” Of 
which fast cls^s sevwal were accumulated even 
in that one night* which must have made it an 
evening very remarkable to think of and look : 
back to, for long after. It was not until this j 
stock was exhausted, and they had adjourned to 


their ante-room, that he began to cast about 
him for his favourite subject, Permor. 

“ Well, Permor,” said Thersites, turning sud- 
denly on him, “what made you go and break 
the horse’s back P Ph P What had he done to 
you?” 

VI broke no horse’s back,” said Fermor, with 
qmet dignity. (It was odd, he believed even to 
the end that there was a magic power in this 
manner of his that could awe the profane.) “ If 
yon had taken the trouble to pick up the details, 
you would have heard a different story.” And 
pleased with this retort he tamed to his evening 
paper again, and began to read. 

Thersites, not in the least disturbed, worked 
his forge bellows into many grins, looking round 
on the company, and began ^ain. 

“ And I am told, I say, Permor-~I am told 
you Mt into a house among a lot of fine girls — 
best bedroom, and all that — sisters on the stairs 
with the gruels and codlings — mamma settling 
the pillow, I don’t believe m word of it. 
You’re too proper a man.” 

A chorus of boys sitting taking in more drink 
and smoke than was good for their age, broke 
in with delight, “Oh, who told you that P” 

Permor, brought up to believe that truth was 
the most gentlemanly of a gentleman’s virtues, 
said, coldly and seriously, “If you are alluding 
to the family who so kindly took care of me 
I when I was ill, I must request— as aftwour,** 
added Permor, leaning ironically on the word, 
“that the subject will not be pursued.” He 
had cast this bolt in his best manner, as it ap- 
peared to him. 

The other, however, was not to be disposed 
of so easily. “ I see,” he said ; “ private 
grounds, visitors are requested not to walk 


! on the grass, eh, Permor?” 

“I oon’t follow you,” said Permor, again 
rising out of his newspaper. “There are no 
visitors here, and I can ^ no grass.” 

Some of the boys tittered at this. They 
always enjoyed these little souMes between the 
pair. Thersites, like all profei^ional jesters, 
was nettled at what he considered his habitual 
target becoming sChimated and returning his 
fire. “ How smart we are 1” he said, becoming 
personal: “how sharp we are! Como, did 
teach you P Pour lessons a guinea P How 
many days were you in o|a$sf Which of thm 
gave lessons, eh P” 

!Hiis was received with loud laughter* Fermor, 
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V still looked from one to 

wiik a eurlii^ 

’'*Il inept ar$siM )ofe|** 1» i»id> aa 
, ttteipfxl tiijt lilUotniepa* ^Ifoi are im^roTsag 

/{Wn* ^ 

"X on^ rcpept ifrkat ^ told andvliat is 
.X^eported m thp tovn/* 

«Attd wbat «fo they report in. the to^? 
Tray go saM foolish ^etaior. •'0piri^ 
goon. '* < 

“Weft** said the other, “as yon as& me; 
yonihon did yonr best to cut ontanOtlmr jMlow 
-4hat heavy built loan with the kc^Ja hofsef— 
and tried on the looks and graces and a whole 


As lie looked i 
head of Ary % 


le glass, something about “ a 
fer” occurred to him. 


dressing-case fuli of arts. And wheai yon thought 
you had all safe they sfnddenly and co(% turned 
you out So 1 think, my diest feliow. to ha taking 
up the championship of suidi people who have 
behaved in this war, is beiiig rather too good 
natured. 1 only tellyou this for your own good, 
you know.’* ^ 

The delight cl the audience at this point 
knew no bounds. A low-horn, uUgeuilemanly 
sct--hd would ^ve the world to mortify them, 
apd uni them £wn. 

'“Before the man with the large horse our 
poor friend had to beat a retreat. Of course 
he couldn’t contend with the large man. A 
good fortune, I am told* 0, these women, 
Fermor, these women! 1 hope it will be a 
lesson to you.” 

f armor could searecly contain himself any 
longer. If be put up with this much more at 
would become a standing tyranny. "What 
wise people you all are,” he said. “ !BVom be- 
ginning to ^ there’s not a gram of truth 
m it.” 

“Don’t be sure of that,” said the other, 

« . “Th^ all beard the same, too. At 
}, that marriage is all settled, and Twigg 
heic saw the pair walking about the town to- 
gether. So, my dem: frieid,” he added, rising, 
“ dry your eyea^ for your pipe in completely put 
mV* 

Agsiin came forth the roar at Fermor’s ex- 

ra , making hia ears tingle. “Tou*re going 
B party to-night ?” he said. 

“Well !” said Qm other, lookmg round from 
the door. 

“Well,” said Fermor, “I’m going too; and 
WO shall see whether, to use your forcible 
language, my pipe is put nut, as you say,” This 
was received wiih a sort of jeer. 

Fermor went to his room chahng in a lurry 
of agitatioiL “It is growing unbearable,” be 
said, “No wonder the service is becoming 
what it is when such low creatures Sate let into 
it. No matter, 1 shall have them all at my feet 
yetv 1*11 ecitloand the whole crew,” He then 
proceeded to decorate himself with his best care 
9m finish, determining, ioit^thai night at least, 
to ^ffiroduce an artistic work. The delicate 
“jpi^ual” toning of his face would be a new 
eilet, under wax-light, who could ted 
What futth^ iwsult as yet undreamt of* By 
; eleven the seaf^lmng #as dou% and the figure 
stseod perfect^ wshed- He was plefmd* 


esjavm sesa siajon cautbe’s “ imm 

rsjar.” 

> rooms were of a very modest 

order. They were not very large, not very 
high, not very long, and not very oroadv TMs 
Was knoum to moeir people, but it was not so 
well known that he got them very cheap. 

Tlie little chambers, for they were not “lodg- 
ings,” which was a mtfan description, were now 
leasing mtk light. There was to be a little 
music. They were gay and tasteful chambers, 
and were excellent in every point but room, and, 
thougbasortof polite famine reigned, the major 
was unaccountably prefuse in ligmb. “ Light your 
rooms, light your rooms, he used to shj, in bis 
pleasant way. Wax Im considered the true 
oasis of society. It supplied furniture, gilding, 
jewels, meat, drink, and (^thes— that is, supper, 
champagne, and dress. 

The “rooms” could be seen afar off blazing 
Hke the lantern of a lighthouse, and inside the 
illumination produced astonishing marvels. They 
spread out into spacious wartments. The 
furniture became glorified. Guests found their 
old tulle turned for them cheaply into new, and 
possibly their older cheeks brightened artificially 
mte^oung, 

Wliile Captain Fermor dressed, there was a 
soene of another kind going on not very far away 
from him, in the house (3 the Manuels. Mr. 
Hanbury had been there that evening, but had 
only seen the eldest Miss Manuel. Her sister 
was lying down with a headache. Latterly his 
boisterous tone had been quite tempered down. 
He had come in very often, and had sat in a 
moody unsettled way, talkative and silent by 
spasms. Of this night he had abruptly asked 
were they sttre they were going to Mr. Cartel’s, 
mute sure? He was told they were. Then, in 
w disappointed way, he answered that he 
would go too, as it would be most likely the 
last pany he would be at there. He was tired 
of theplace and of its monotony, and had made up 
his mind to go in a day or two. “ I am a sort 
of wandering man,” he said, “ and half an hour 
gets me ready for the road. The horses Bates 
will look after.” He amplified this text a good 
deal, then returned to his inquiry if they were 
surn--idl of them— to be fAere that night P “I 
should like to go to Australia,” he said. “ That 
would be the place for me. The woods and 
praiTies,r bunting and fishing. 1 beh'eve those 
are the only things I can understand. As for 
the world and eobiety, 1 begin to find 1 am a 
me/re child, I mistake thin^, the commonest 
tidings. I have too plain and matter-of-fact a 
mind for the world. I believe in my senses, 
and take words and ^peeehes to be what they 
mean; tn4 so,” added J^ohn Hanbury, with a 
rueful smile> “it is better that I should be off 
to the bickwoods and sheep-walks, unless,” he 
added, “something tmms up to etop me.” 

An hour later, Pauline Msamel Whs with her 
sister as she dressed. It was near^ eleven 
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o*ch6k, and they were M wa^ a cononi 
mixture of vehement exposMatloii mid adom^ 
meufc. ^he yeunger girt,^ wiQt her bAir down 
on her shouloers^ was munted* defiant, and tlmo^ 
rem by turns. Her aietet Imd iofluenoe with 
her, and on this night spoke warmly and alm0jd; 
passionately, $he walked f^p and down, vehe- 
mently pleading fbr the eanse i^e had at heart, 
with quick gestures and khidling eye. She tedd 
her she was a ohild^ a baby, that should have its 
toys, its rattles^ and druans. ShetoWher thdt it 
was only a guilty, wicked nature, that would ipake 
a plaything of a brave and honest man’s heart. 

could have no heart herself ; a point of view 
that rather scared the gentler girl, whose cheeks 
kindled in a sort of piteous protest a,t what she 
said was a cruel tyraai^,** Bat at half-past 
eleven, when the elder girl fearae down to the 
drawing-room, a sort of empress in her dress, 
she spoke softly to her brotner with a sort of 
satisiaction, a communication, too, that was re- 
ceived with moody satisfaction, as ^though it 
was likely that all would be well befoie the 
night w as over. “ The other, said the brother, 
“ will not be well enough to go out at night." 

It looked a pretty little party, Careful se- 
lection had been made, and but few had been 
allowed to pass the wicket. "I might have had 
the whole of our little city," was a speech the 
liost made many times that night, m many 
quai ters, and to many persons. ** Indeed, you 
cannot conceive the pressure that was put on 
me to get to our poor little party. It is as- 
tonishing the lengths people will go. But wc 
made in) our minds, Mrs. Carter and myself, 
&o." He was part of the lighting himself and 
his clear, clean iaoe dashed out in all quarters 
of the room at unexpected moments during the 
whole night. There .was Mrs. Carter also pre- 
sent, so quiet, so silent, so timorouSt so swept 
along m the breezes of her husband’s conversa- 
tion, that the company regarded her no more 
than they did a cheap china figture which was on 
the chimney-piece. She was timid and mouse- 
like in voice and manner, and when sometimes 
she would glide out nervously over the carpet 
to pci form some duties of reoeptiox^ her hus- 
band, who seemed to dislike such exhibition, 
would be down upon her in a gust, and swallow 
her up in a temp^t of words. 

Fermor arrived very lat^ and in a sort of agi- 
tation. He felt there was something for him 
to go through that night, though he did not 
know what. Looking in a little glass below, 
where bis hat was taken, he thought his Iaoe 
had all the deKcaoy of Sevres. The stairs wcfe 
narrow, and the house ol^ded with the strong 
fresh savour of new pa&t and varnish, !Ee 
was relieved when he saw the blaze of light in 
the little rooms, and tlien his name was sang 
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came down on him. idSsotionatdiy. It was so 
good of him to look in on a little thing of this 
kind, to come in ^s sort of way. Ho was 
ashamed to put people in a little cabin of this 
kind, *'I know you azO Kanghiag at me. Gap- 


ifiskw, no! seareelt. 

Ton are mm id hMB m thts^dace than I am. 

"Thanks, Sf^ fermor^ moving 

away. " I iHx^ lead A W that I know. 1 
shall get on verr Thnaka," 

The major had agahn hoisted^ hii maissail and 
was away, making the opposite cpmer. Fermor 
saw there was a border o! tuHe roinid ibeioom, 
with an inner ring of black cloth, mrd nien 
sesttered irregnlaiiy, like sentries. 

Close beside him was a sort of little gipST 
encampment, the gipsies of which (though they 
did not wear red cloaks, and had no fire or 
kettle) were two pretty girls, whom Fermor 
knew to be Miss Campbells, Jessie and Fanny. 
They were about the same height, only one 
seemed to have a sort of an Arabian, or Hash- 
ing racer air; the other was more after the 
pattern of a quiet, demure Shetland pony, yet 
both, under these disguises, had equal Spirit. 

were well known to the gentlemen of the 
army, who, when thw had to leaver, todt awiw 
with them the tradition of the "Campbefi 
girls," handed it fin to other "fellows" (like 
a fiery oroSs), who in their turn passed it for- 
ward to other "fellows" again, whom luck or 
fortune brought back to that quarter. Thus, 
where there was a barradic m: a mess-table, their 
names were familiar. They were social vivan- 
di^es, and they had little red books published 
once a month by authority of the War-oflhi, 
which they read far more devoutly than they 
did other nious books. Yet ill-natured voices 
were heard to whisper the low, vulgar descrip- 
tion, "garrison hacks!" Fermor had often 
studied, and sarcastically described, their devo- 
tion to the service. They knew every soldier 
there— dealt with them with an air of proprietor- 
ship— gave them orders. T^efever th^e was 
a " Campbell girl,” there was a picket of no- 
tary, with the oddest names, posted about them. 
There was Mr. Tite, and Mr. Crowe, and Mr. 
Oadby, Captain Lockit, and Major Feaehum. 

. Xf there were a party in a house, and a sheltered 
nook on the stairs of that house, the curious 
explorer would awkwardly stumble on a pair 
concealed behind a curtain. If any one gave an 
al Iresoo party, and there was a retired walk or 
arbour associated with dthat al ftesoo party, a 
soldier and a " Campbell ^1" were certain to 
be made out as figures in that rustic passage. 
These are, indeed, only Captain Fermors obser- 
vations, who mads; them a study as he would 
natural history, and was often sarcastic on it. 

As he eater^ they were camped to the jeft, 
with Bturh Feaohnm, Lcufidt, and others, round 
t4e camp kettle* There was an air of proi^ 
torship about the girls, with an air, 
separation from the mt at the society, 
was always part of the Campbell 


mc«v looking round the whole company, at one 
mi eaw two bright fhces, rich in fulness and 
colour, which were as efitective as a many 
of Major Carter’s lights. He saw their brother 
standing up beside them, looking towards him 
aonrly and distrustfolly, mid on the other side 
was bending down a ^gnre whom his insbnot 
told him was Hanbury. When the latter lifted 
himself from his bent position, ayd the light 
from some of Major Carter’s wax-lights fell upon 
Ids face, Termor saw that it was radiant and 
blazing, what, in a moment of pique, he ‘^ould 
have owed *^an oafish good humour* and hap- 
piness. Some of this light was reflected on to 
the two girls* faces. 

feeling another of those sharp pangs 
which he had experienced before^ tumea sud- 
denly aside with his best air of inoifference, and 
broke into the little gipsy encampment beside 
him. He was scarcely of the pattern for that 
compwiy*— of the noisy, xwstering irregularities 
in wiiioh they delighted. He had always treated 
them with a coldness that was almost insolence, 
and had passed them with a look of half asto- 
nishment, half contempt. But though thus long 
outraged, they seemed to look wistiolly at him, 
and there are tliose who are grateful for even a 
womb of civility. His irruption was now a sur- 
prise, and welcomed with delight. He threw 
the party of boys into disorder, who could scarce 
cope with a craft of this metal. Tiic Arabian 
tossed her head proudly, and was almost obse- 
quious to him. The second Miss Manuel, 
looking over of a sudden, saw the Christian 
knight ensnared by those Moabitish women, and 
started, Hanbury, whose face was like a sun- 
beam, and who found himself that night drifting 
deliciously down the river, suddenly found her 
grow dis&iit. 

Presently there was to be music. The eldest 
Miss Manuel was taken over to a tiny cottage 
piano, led by Malar Carter, who, leaning on it as 
It were on a balcony, and Loolung in her face, 
talked criilcalljr and with fluency of its beauties 
smd secret powers. **I dare say,** he said, 
** you would not guess who chose this for me. 
X can dp nothing in this way myself— at least 
nothing would care to hsten to. Yet old 
Lord £)ogbmy always said 1 was made for 
aometbing b^ter than merely strumming 


hau merely strumming 


Mlsa Manuel let her Angers amble very 
down over the keys, and up again, 
as it might be oyer a smooth green sward. She 
ansSied. The sound was woody and dull. She 
' happy that hight, ai^ glanced over at her 

silted Where all was going so well. 

^*Xou don’t think much of our piano,” he 
aaid. ** No wonder I You ^auld have bad an 
the moat splendid that could be pt for 
money- I assure you Miss Yan Tromp, 
know, chose it 

V I assure you she said*' ** continued 

be,Mlf tmmibsg round and addressing a little 
and^noe jM Im ^thered— ^‘she said there 
wm a pmSM euMped ^ in the middle 
notes wl^cdi she had never mot with in any 


other instrument. One might be choosing 
pianos fbr years without meeting such a thing. 
Quite an accident.’* 

Miss Manuel, out of a sort of curiosity, began 
to sound this middle department in many keys. 
It did seem wonderful how that dull percussion 
of wood upon wood could have so struck Lady 
Charlotte^ daughter ; but such is the force of 
prestige and musical authority, that heads were 
presently seen bent a little on one side, at a 
slight angle, and it was thought that indications 
of this rare and peculiar timbre were to be 
detected. 

Major Carter listened with pleasure, looking 
ronnef from one to the other. ''As you may 
imagine,” be said, ** I only thought myself too 
lucky, and snap^^ed it up at once. And there 
you see what it is.” 

This is a sample of 'that shining varnish, a 
bottle of which Major Carter always carried in 
his conversational pocket. With this he lubri- 
cated every article of his personal property^ and 
made them dazzle the eyes of the public. It 
was an artful, but at the same time a cheap 
process. As she broke into her symphony, 
which had a sort of wild awkwardness, and a 
lawless measure, she thought she would do -her 
best, and sang a sort of Spanish song, full of a 
strange defiance and picturesquoness, and in 
which the clinking sounds of the castanets 
seemed to be heard, and short scarlet petticoats 
to flash. It was sung with extraordinary spirit, 
and almost recklessness. 

This sort of entertainment scarcely fell within 
the round of amusements the Campbells af- 
fected. Music was profitable for them in a 
certain sense: finding it like the music in a 
melodrama, effective for "talking through.” 
Bermor entertained them with an acted hilarity 
and gaiety, but he noted warily, piteous resllcos 
i glances stolen over in his direction, and was 
I pleased with his own skill. Presently the 
brother passed close by, and rather fretted him 
I by a satisfied sapercilious air, as who should 
! say, all danger is past and we are now in port. 
And finally Miss Manuel, having vocally danced 
her Bolero, and being led past in a sort of pro- 
gress by Major Carter, who was expatiating 
airily and with lively gesture on licr as fhey 
walked, she looked so bright " lustrous,*’ 

and gave Permor such a warm cordial happy 
greeting, that his brow became suddenly over- 
cast, and his manner absent ; and having accepted 
a lively sally of Miss Jessie Campbell with an 
extraordinary assumed relish but a few moments 
before,^ he now received the next with his 
coldest stare, and quite discomposed her. Pre- 


withdrawB, growling vindictively, telling new 
ladies to vlrbom they had attached themselves 
aU about the mess4able scene. And Captain 
Thersites, paezing quite close, and lounging Vast, 
called out with an unmistakable sneer, "Poor, 
poor Permor I** 

Miss Jessie Campbell, who iUastrated the 
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tliui texture of her small-talk with a borider 
of giggles, that seemed almost hysterical, found 
herself, to her surprise, left on the broken rafter 
of an incomplete sentence. Fermor had strode 
away, clearly not thinking of her, or of what she 
was saying, and was whispering to Major Carter 
at the other end of the room ; who, delighted 
and flattered, received the communication with 
a smile of surprise. Ah, you think so I What 
an idea ! I am really under obligations to jm. 
The very thing, just as we wefe beginning to 
flag a little.” 

Quite easy,” said Fermor, explaining his 
theory with great fluency and a professional air ; 
“ movfc away these things — get those dowagers 
into the corners— the young ladies to play by 
tui'm— less formal, you see ; and we can make 
a beginning, say — with — with,” added Fermor, 
looking round the room — “ ah. Miss Manuel I” 

”To be sure, so we can,” said Major Carter, 
iu a tumult of delight. 

" And you can get Mr. Hanbu^, and some 
of those strong men,” continued Fermor, "to 
clear the room—a sort of fatigue party.” 

Miss Idanuel was delighted— pleased to do 
any thing useful on that night. And Hanbury 
called over, was presently warehousing all the : 
furniture of the room in corners, stowing away 
heavy weights with enthusiasm, like a porter 
at play. At every party there ai;e honest 
creatures like this, who revel in being made 
socLil liodmen. The " boys” assist ed with juve- 
nile delight, and there were marvels done iu the 
way of wheeling off on castors, and hemming up 
one of the Miss Campbells (engrossed with Mr. 
Lockit) beiiuid an ottoman. Mr. Lockit had 
lielped her back off the broken plank of a sen- 
tence where Fermor had left her, and they both 
agreed that a more vain, conceited, brusque 
creature never was, with " nothing in him.” 

When Ilaubury, boisterous with his exertions, 
looked round for general approbation, he saw 
Fermor on the chair he had quitted for a few 
seconds only, and closeted with Miss Viojpt 
Manuel. At that distance, too, he could even 
sec that Fermor was speaking very fast and 
earnestly, and that she was hstening witli an 
absorbed devotion. Was tliis a crafty artifice 
on the side of Fermor P It must be said, such 
were not his usual weapons. 

Hanbury plunged overIn a blunt hurried way. 

They are going to have a quadrille,” he said, 

" and— and 1 am come for you— that is, if you 
will dance,” . 

Fermor looked up at him with his most 
good-natured smile. "You have been doing 
V. onders,” he said ; ” we have been looking at 

ou. Properly, Miss Tidet is engaged to me, but 
he said, " we shanft dance at all. What 
do you say P Now, you should make yourself 
useful, and ask some of those people yonder.” 

He looked at her for an answer, but she gave 
none. " Arc you engaged P** he said. 

" Good gracious,*' said Fermor, have told 
you. Why——” and he whispered Something to 
her, with a smile and a look of intelligence. 
Haubury did not mind the first, but when he 


saw the second, he tmmed round and walked 
away. Miss Mmmel, who had been playing 
scraps and patches of music tery pleasantly, had 
seen part of this little episode, and flew across 
to speak to her sister. Between sisters these 
expftessCs are eominon, and she whispered a 
few words f Wt they were vehement words, full 
of concentnM^d meaning. ” So you are really 
to be our’ orchestra,” came to her ear in the 
voice of Major Carter. " I don’t know what to 
say to you, it is kind.** And Jie made a 
coasting voyage round the room, saying to every 
one, " You see who I have got for orchestra.” 
" Miss Manuel is good-natured enough to touch 
my little piano.” 

Fermor and his companion were the only two 
of the younger human family not dimcing. 
Every one standing up in the little hollow 
square looked round at them as at some- 
thing conspicuous or marked. The orchestra 
must have thus been busy herself, for she had a 
sort of reputation for this kind of playing, and 
her fingers used tC perform whole ballets on 
the keys; but now it wanted spiril; and she 
was glancing uneasily over the top of the 
little cottage piano. 

No wonder. For all this time Fermor’s 
words were pouring out very fast. Violet 
seemed to be feasting on them as on some 
delicious fruit. There was a tender air about 
her thatJ^night, her l^yes had a soft shy look, 
and she had a half helpless, half tender and 
trusting manner, which to Fermor was fasci- 
nating. 

" Ji you would only confide in me, my advice 
has been found useful sometimes, I should give 
you the best I am capable of. Or perhaps — and 
you won’t be angry— I know the story, or can 
guess it.” 

A softness, too, had come upon Fermor’s 
voice, and covered it like a delicate bloom. The 
j lustrous eyes seemed to lift themselves to meet 
I his, not so much languidly as reverently. 

"There is pressure, persuasion, what may be 
called family intimidation, put upon you,” he 
went on, a little excitedly. "From the best 
motives, no doubt. I know what that sort of 
thing means. If we put our home lives side by 
side there would be a wonderful likeness. These 
things repeat themselves. But I can use a firm 
resistance. We men Can fight, but you are help- 
less— that is, if yon will not let me help you ” 

" Oh,” said she, softly, "it is so good of you. 
But I cannot ask you. I ought not to speak of 
these things, but some way I feel—” 

" You feel,” said Fermor, with bis " lighter 
scornful manner,” as die would call it, " that I 
am not exactly the person— quite so. Yon take 
wha4; 1 say for mere fashionable words, of coarse. 
Exactly. Why not choose that rough honest 
creature yonder,, who is glaring at us so sa- 

^miost John was, indeed, looking back from 
his ranks m the quadrille in sorest distress, and 
then dancing desperately. 

What Fermor mtended when he sat down he 
could not well tell inmself. If any one Imd jmia 
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to liim, ** You are going to ride tjbe rough atormj 
wmm of 0 great ocean, J warn you, 

ifnaild have smiled, and have returned with his 
Wtal triumph^ air of victory’. Jn the same 
fray, if any one had said to him lightly, “ 1 ou 
going to amuse yourself with a poor girl, 

' md make a plaything of her/* he -would mve 
seouted the idea, and, by way of compensation 
have been gracefully considerate to her the 
whole night long, ^he truth wi^.he did not 
know what he wanted, or what he intended. He 
only felt a void of longing for a dramatio scene, 
ana he felt himself gradually drawn on and on, 
to the si age. 

** WeiV’ said Fermor, may I go onf**^ He 
waited a moment. “ The wretched gossips of 
this wretched place have the whole story too. 
They say it is a very suiiable thing; riches, 
honesty, the good ‘hlufihess* of the novels, 
and a wntm attachment.’* 

“ Never, never,” said she, not lifting her eyes. 
** They wish me, they are pressing, and I am 
too weak to relist. But the thought makes me 
wretcheA.” 

Never did Fennor enjoy a dramatic situation 
so much, 

“Why,” said he, with pleasant astonishment, 
“ liow you surprise me. 1 thought it was an 
old attachment !’* 

” It was, it was, until—-” She stopped. 

“ Until what P” ^ # 

She was colouring and flushing, and dislocat- 
ing her fan. “Oh,” she went on, “1 don’t 
know what to do. I have no friend, I am 
alone in that house. They are all against 
me, except mamma. Anc^ they say, and it 
is true, that it would be so dislionourablc, 
he is so good and generous and faithful. And, 
and ** she hesitated, “ I am to decide to- 

night, for he is to go away to-morrow for ever, 
and——” 

She was so beautiful in her confusion, so deli- 
cate, BO brilliant, with checks so lit up from 
within, that Fermor, in a warm infatuation, lost 
m h second his cold and steady command of 
himself. The reins slackened in his hand, and 
he was carried away by the whiil of dramatic 
effbei Fven in a flash of a second he had a 
glimpse of Captain Tliersites opposite, motion- 
ing mm out with his eyes, to the lady he was 
dancing with ; to whom he stooped and whis- 
pered. 

couragement of Arts, to prove to him how com- 
pletely bees submitted to his influence. He 
was brought through the city in a sedan-chair, 
and, it is to be presumed, into the doctor’s 
room, for when he presented himself his head 
and face were covered with bees, and a huge 
cluster of iiiem hung down like a beard from 
ids chin. Notwithstanding this novel appen- 
dage, he conversed with the ladies and gentle- 
men who were present for a considerable time 
without disturbing the insects, and finally dis- 
missed them to their hive without anybody oeing 
stung. The fame of liis performances having 
reached Lord Spencer, he invited him to Wim- 
bledon to meet a large party of his friends. 
The countess had provided three stocks for the 
occasion. He first took one of the hives and 
emptied the living occupants into his hit to 
show that it was not necessary to destroy the 
bees in order to deprive them of their honey. 

He next presented himself viih a colony hang- 
ing about his head from his chin, and then 

stepping out of a window on to the lawn, wlieie 
he had directed a table covered with a clean 
cloth to be placed, he put them back "into the 
hive. He tnen made them come out again and 
swarm about in the air, after which he caused 
them to settle on the tabic, and from thcnco he 
took them up by handfuls, and poured them out 
of his hand as if they had no more feeling than 
pebbles, and finally concluded this portion of 

Iiis eutertamment by causing them to le enter 
(heir hive. His lordship was too unwell to be 
present at these experiments, so, later in the 
afternoon, he was taken into his lordship’s room 
with all three of the stocks hanging about him 
at one time, one on his head, one on his breast, 
and the other on his arm, from which places he 
afterwards transferred them to his licad and 
face, so that he was quite blinded, and was led 
in this condition to the lawn in front ot his 
lordship’s window. He next requested that a 
horse might be brought round, which was done, 
the horse having been first well clothed to 
Aard against^ accidents. First taking the 
bees out of his eyes that he might see what 
he was about, he mounted the horse with the 
bees hanging about him, and rode backwards 
and forwards repeatedly, until the comjiany had 
seen enough of his performance, when he dis- 
mounted and placed the bees on the table, from 
whence he dismissed them to their respective 
hives. It is worthy of remark, that though 
there were a great many persons present on 
this, as on the previous occasion, yet nobody 
was stung. 

The means by which Wildman exercised this 
nnusual influence over bees was by securing the 
queen, which long experience enabled him to 
identify without difficulty among a host of 
others, and placing her on any part of Ms body 
on which Im wished the swarm to settle. The 
manner in which he performed with bees was 
thouglit by many persons to savour of sorcery, 
and ft good deal ot excitement was occasioned 
by his performances. The dread whkffi people 
generally have of bees made them disbelieve the 

A SBCOND SWAKM OF BEES.* 

It is a peculiarity of bees that they will suffer 
smnS men to handle therfl with impunity. Wild- 
mnii svas a man who seems to have had an un- 
uMud attraction for them, or command over 
them, as he termed it, though it is not easy to 
comprehend how a man could have command 
OW four thousand or five thousand insects. On 
one oceamon he paid a visit to Ur. Templeton, 
the Secretary of the Society for the En- 
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reports of his handling them with such im* 
pnnity, and the same incredulity was etpressed 
of the statement made in the Memoires of the 
Due de Bru, Director of the Irench Company 
of Senegal, who there relates the case of a 
mail in Senegal, who was known as the bee- 
master in consequence <rf liis doing precisely the 
same things with them as Wildman. The latter, 
however, was more fortunate than he, probably, 
for the Society of Arts* in consideration of his 
services in promoting the culture of bees, made 
him a present of one hundred guineas. It 
would not be advisable for every man who may 
venture on keeping bees to handle them in this 
way. A Mr. Morant, living at Grange-lane, 
Southwark, at a time when Southwark had not 
so many houses in it as it has now, was stung 
to death in his garden by his own bees. These 
insects also have a very keen smell, and there 
arc some men for whom they have a special dis- 
like, and whom they will always sting if they 
approach their hives. This belief is carried to 
a fanciful extent by some bee-keepers; they say 
that any person approaching the hive whose 
person or dress is perfumed is certain to be 
stung, for the bees hold all odours in abhor- 
rence. If this were true, one might well ask 
how they manage to endure the smell of the 
flowers from which they gather the materials 
of which they make their noney. It is cither 
Livy or Pliny who goes further than this, 
and avers that it is on moral grounds the bee 
forms his estimate of mankind ; that they object 
to men whose actions arc impure generally, 
and^ have an especial antipathy to thieves. 
It is in reality impossible to explain why 
they should favour one individual more than 
another, but they certainly do so ; it is re- 
laled of a Duchess of Hutland that a swarm 
followed her all the way from the country to 
a house in Berkeley-square, where they were 
hived. 

Accident has sometimes led to what Wildman 
did with design. A woman named Bennet, 
living near Birmingham, was beating a frying- 
pan with a key to keep the swarm from going 
away, when they all at once settled upon her 
head, neck, and shoulders. Luckily for her she 
was a woman of nerve, and, instead of making 
efforts to brush them off, which would have 
robably caused her to be stung to death, she 
ept Quiet, notwithstanding an occasional sting 
from bees which had crawled underneath her 
clothes, and which were probably irritated from 
being unable to get out. When the evening 
came, they were hived in the usual way. It is 
not advisable to get into the way of bees when 
they are swarming, for at such times they are 
frequently very irritable. A swarm of them 
hovered about a fine mastiff who was chained to 
a kennel, and stung him so severely that he 
died. It would seem hardly possible for them 
to sting him through his coat, but in his anger 
he must have snapped at them, and so gave 
them an opportimity of entering Ins month, for, 
after his death, many were found in his mouth 
and throat. 


Of the rapidi^ with wKch bees work even 
under ualavouraMe cirentnstamees, we have a 
very preoise acoonat related by Swammerdam. 
He in^ed a swarm on idle 25tb of d^nly^ and on the 
31st of ibe same month he killed them alh The 
weather M been very bad in the interval, and 
he did not tberefoi*e expect to find they had 
done mudi^ He first counted the number of 
bees, and found there were five thousand six 
hundred and sixty^ine, all of which were 
workers, with the ©xceptioh of the queen and 
thirty-three males. They had built in this short 
time three thousand three hundred and ninety- 
two complete cells for the workers, forty-five of 
which contained eggs, and one buttored and fifty 
newly-hatched worms; sixty-two cells were 
filled with bee-bread, and two hundred and 
thirty-six had contained honey, which, however, 
had been eaten. 

Tlie queens, inveterate as they are against 
each other, will not sting each other simultane- 
ously. Two placed face to face*, rushed toge- 
ther with the greatest fury, but so dexterous 
were they, and so well matched, that* neither 
had the. advantage, both being in a position to 
give the* death-blow. No sooner, however, did 
their bellies come in contaet, than, instead of 
thrusting their stings into each other, they re- 
leased their grip with the greatest precipitation, 
and retreatea as fast as they could in opposite 
directions, as though the fear of death was as 
strong in tJicm as in a millionnaire. Apparently 
their impulse was to escape, and not to renew 
the conflict, but a number of workers collected 
round each, seized them by their legs, and com- 
clled them to remain in the space which had 
een vacated for the combat. The queens 
looked at each other for a short space, and then 
made a second rush, but they were equally wary, 
and tiieir grip was the same as on the first occa- 
sion, and they again separated with the same 
manifestation of horror, endeavouring to get as 
far apart qs possible, but were again checked by 
the bees who watched the fight. Brought in 
presence once more, one of them suadenly 
changed her mode of attack, and succeeded in 
seizing her antagonist by the wing, and bending 
her body so as to bring her extremity under- 
neath her, she plunged her sting into her belly, 
and stretciied her victim dead. The same ex- 
periment was repeated with a fertile and a virgin 
queen. The latter darted at the other with the 
fiercest determination, and succeeded in mount- 
ing her back, but her efforts to sting while 
in this position w'ere ineffectual, from the scales 
oa her opponent’s sides preventing the weapon 
from penetrating. They then drew apart a 
abort distance, and in the next charge it was 
the matron who got into this position, but, being 
equally unable to profit by it, she dismounted 
and moved away. ‘A longer pause ensued before 
they renewed the attack a third time, the other 
bees wedging them in and waiting witli the most 
pe^eot emmness for the termination of the en- 
counter, to all appearance indifferent whether 
tiieir own queen or tlie interloper was the victOTi^ 
but quite determined that one of them shoula 


lose KiBif life ixL the battle. In the third and 'last 
oWge the fertile queen mailed taseke her 
antagonist by the sideband in an instant her 
sting was plunged into her beUy« and the death 
of her opponent ^as instenianeous. The next 
experiment tried was the inlrodnotion of a fertile 
queen into hi?e. The bees had no sooner 
caught sight of the stranger than several of them 
surrounded her and held her fast ; they did not 
attempt to sting her or to hurt her in any way, 
their only object appeared to be to prevent her 
from getting away. Presently the queen of the 
hive, who appeared to have been informed of 
the arrival of a stranger within her dominions, 
made iier appearance, attended by a large body 
of her subjects. On seeing her, the bees who 
sunnunded the stranger moved away and left a 
clear space for the JBght. In this case, also, the 
two queens seized each other in such a way that 
both were in a position to give the death-stroke, ; 
but either because, as some think, they were so ^ 
deeply imprqised with the disastrous conse- 
quence to the colony should it be left without a 
ruler, or, as seems to mo more natural to 
suppose, from an instinctive dread of the sting 
in their own case, they parted with every indi- 
cation of horror, and moved away in opposite 
directions. Both seemed desirous of discon- 
tinuing the conflict, but the workers held them 
by the legs whenever they attempted to force a : 
way through them, and waited with patient] 
watch fulness for the renewal of the fight, which I 
was only ended when one of the combatautb was 

killed. I 

In these experiments, which were repeated 
many times, it might be inferred from the con- 
duct of the workers that they could not distin- 
guibli between tlieir own queon and the stranger 
queen, and that it was from mere instinct that 
iney compelled them to fight until only one 
queen was left in the hive, or otherwise they 
would put the intruder to death, which it cer- 
tainly would be yery easy for them to do* But 
there is no doubt they do know their own queen ; 
they never interfere with her movements, but a 
strange queen introduced into the lilve was in- 
variably seized and kept a prisoner, and so 


closel;^ enveloped by her jailers that she was 
sometimes suilbeated from the length of time 
they kept her in that position; but in no 
case dia this appear to be other than the 
efibet of accident, for they never ill used or 
Btung her. They never, however, released the 
stranger unless their own queen manifested 
a desire to attack her, in which case they 
withdrew from her with the greatest alacri^, , 
as though they were really anxious to see the 
fight ^ 

jixperiments were tried by Huber to ascer- 
tain how a hive of bees wonld behave towards a 
stranger queen after they hj^i lost their own. I 
He lemmd the native queen, and after a few 
hotlre he Introduced a strange queen into the 
hiv5ei The beet which mount guard at the 
enimnoe 0f the hive immediately seized her and 
made her a prisoner, preoisely as they would I 
have done if their queen had still been among | 


them. They did this each time the experiment 
was repeat^ An interval of sixteen hours 
was suffered to elapse from tlie time thev dis- 
covered the loss of their queen, and then a 
stranger queen was introduced into the hive. 
She was treated precisely as the others liad 
been, as were also ner successors in similar ex- 
periments, but in some instances, where they 
survived the pressure, want of air, and liunger 
for several hours, they were allowed to assume 
the position of queen of the hive. Twenty-four 
hours were then suffered to elapse after their 
queen had been taken awaj, before a foreign 
queen was put into the hive, and instead of 
being made a prisoner she was welcomed with 
every sign of joy, and at once accepted as their 
queen; evidently they had arrived at the con- 
tusion, that, from the length of time tliat had 
dapsed, there was no chance of their own queen 
coming back. It must have been from reason- 
ing in this way, because it was always the case, 
tliat if twenty-four hours had passed since she 
disappeared, the now queen was received willi 
respect and obedience. A very striking in- 
stance of this is related. The lawful queen 
was removed at a time when she was busily en- 
gaged in laying eggs. After a time llie news 
spread through the hive, and the usual conster- 
nation prevailed. They were left in this condi- 
tion a great many hours, their agitation being 
the greater that no new queen was ready for 
release from her cell ; in fact, none of the royal 
cells had been built. They therefore proceeded 
to enlarge some of the cells containing the eggs 
of workers in the manner described m a pre- 
vious article. A stranger queen was then in- 
troduced, and directly she entered the hive, 
those who guarded the entrance, instead of 
making her a prisoner, received her with the 
greatest respect and satisfaction ; they ap- 
proached her and touched her with their an- 
tenna, and gave her food. The news began to- 
circulate through the hive that a new monarch 
had arrived, and the bees kept pouring in, all of 
which drew near in succession, and performed 
the same ceremony. She had been placed in 
Uic hive on one side of the comb, which Jiunfir 


vavi^ibly seized and kept a prisoner, and so Uic hive on one side of the comb, which huu] 


uic nive on one siae oi tne como, wnicn Jiung 
down vertically like a curtain, and separated 
her fiom the workers on the other side. Pre- 
sently she moved round to that side, and no 
sooner had she made her appearance there 
than the bees at once acknowledged her 
as their queen; they abandoned their occupa- 
tions, approached her, and touched her with 
their antenna, and caressed her with their fore 
legs, each after it had performed the ceremony 
wSking away again to its work, or joining the 
crowd of spectators who accompanied her in 
her progress until she had visited every part of 
the community. A very curious circumstance, 
and one wMch looks like the result of reasoning, 
in fact must have boon the result of reasoning, 
was this : that the workers who had continued 
the operation of enlarging the cells for Uie pur- 
pose of converting workers into royal brood, 
before they were aw^are of her presence in the 
liivc, had no sooner recognised the new queen 
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than they pjeroeived it was not necessary to 
continue their labour, and therefore desisted at 
once. 

As repfards the size of the cells, Huber re- 
lates some experiments made by him whidl de- 
monstrate that it is not the size alone wMcb 
determines the size of the occupant $ the cell 
must he large enough to admit pr the develop- 
ment, but the food it is supplied with plays an 
important part. The queen distin^shes be- 
tween the airaensions of the different ceils, and 
will not deposit the eggs from which workers 
are to be hatched in the large cells intended for 
the drones, but will rather prefer to waste them. 
A ]>iece of comb containing only large cells was 
placed in a hive in the position of a piece 
which had contained workers’ cells. The queen 
was most desirous of laying her eggs, was 
dropping them all about the hive, but would not 
enter these cells. These large cells were then 
removed, and a piece of comb atibstituted con- 
taining workers’ brood. As the comb could not 
be used in this condition, the workers, sympa- 
thising with their queen, at once proceeaed to 
clear out the brood and clean the cells for iier 
use. The queen evidently recognised the unfit- 
ness of the cells which were built for male bees 
for the rcceptioii of the eggs of workers ; and 
what IS, perhaps, still more strange, the bees 
themselves appear to be able to distinguish a 
difference bciween the eggs of drones and those 
from which workers are to be hatched, for when 
a number of the latter were placed by a bee- 
master in the large cells intended as a repository 
for the former, the bees which closed the cells 
made the surface flat instead of oval, as usual, 
showing that they were conscious that less room 
would be sufficient. In connexion with the 
laying of eggs, a striking proof was given 
of the interest which the oidmary bees take 
in the proper peiformance of the functions 
of their sovereign in tliis matter, in the case 
of a queen wliich was tied by means of a piece 
of silk in such a position that she could 
not reach the more distant cells; she was 
therefore obliged to drop them on the floor, 
from whence tney were taken by her subjects 
and deposited by them in the celts provided for 
their reception. 

Bees are perfectly willing to accept the home 
that is offerod them, taking care to secure it 
against the influx of rain, but, if left to their 
own resources, it is manifest that they cannot 
have hives to occupy, and must therefore resort 
to their natural abode, and this is usually a 
hollow in a tree. To find a suitable hollow 
within a reasonable distance is sometimes a dif- 
ficult matter, and it appears to be their practice 
(of course I am speaking now of countries 
where there are forests, in v?hich they lead an 
unsophisticated existenoe) to send out scouts to 
search for a new dwellingqilaoe when the old 
one is overpopulated. When one has been 
discovered, the fioont flies away and fetches 
other bces> and together they explore the hollow, 
carefully examining the bark, and especially the 
knots or projections, as if they were afraid that 


these might in eome way be prejudicial to the 
comfort of the interior* Having made up their 
minds on this point, they return ^ the hollow 
from whence they Started, end guide the emi- 
grants to their new home* ^bey *nake a 
mistake aad^ lose their way, however distant 
their habitatum may be, and this is a fact which 
is little less than extraordinary, and applies 
equally to the domesticated bee. They fly long 
distances in hearch of flowers, it may be to a 
heath a mile, or two miles, or even more dis- 
tant, and, having loaded themselves, they mount 
in the air and t^e a direct line to the place 
from whence they set out ; there is no hesita- 
tion, no zig-zags in their course, but a steady 
flight in a straight line. No matter how many 
hives there may be surrounding their own, they 
never go to one of these, hut always directly to 
their own. By what marvellous instinct they 
are enabled to do this we cannot conjecture, 
and it is still more surprising that they should 
be able to do this in a forest abounding in trees. 
It is a pity that such intelligent insects^ arc not 
always suffered to pursue their flight unmolested, 
but they are exposed to risks like every oilier 
living creature ; sometimes it is a bird wliich 
drops upon them, at other times it is a gust of 
wind which, heavily laden as they are when they 
are on tlieir way home, dashes them to the 
ground and kills or maims them. The load they 
carry is surprising for such little creatures, 
especially when we remember how far they fre- 
quently have to go to procure it, and their flanks 
must be exceedingly strong or they would never 
be able to bear it. It was, no doubt, from im- 
perfect observation of the nature of the sub- 
stance they carry on their thighs which induced 
Pliny to say that they were accustomed to ])re- 
vent themselves from being blown away in a high 
wind by carrying a small bit of stone between 
their legs. 

Bees, as a rule, arc very pugnacious when there 
are many of them together ; it appears, how- 
ever, that when they are alone they aie \ciy 
peaceful, and bear spoliation wiUout resistance. 
A solitary bee has been seen to submit to be 
plundered of the store it had deposited on its 
thighs as many as three times in succession 
without attacking the robber, when it was at a 
distance from home ; but if attacked when it is 
near its hive, it becomes quite another matter ; 
then other members of the community fly to its 
assistance, and as members of the colony to 
which the would-be robber belongs sometimes 
hasten to help him in his need, a general battle 
ensues, in which loss of life to several of the in- 
dividuals concerned is the inevitable result. It 
has happened that a more systematic attempt 
has been made to plunder on a more extensive 
scale. A hive, the inhabitants of which are 
driven to desperation by hunger, having selected 
a hive which they know to contain honey, force 
their way in like an army of Taepings, and 
slaughter the inhabitants without mercy. If the 
inhabittmts prove to be too strong for the in- 
vaders, they axe expelled, and no quarter is 
given ; all who are caught before they can make 



tliiiek ctttt of tlio hive, fox' tlioitoortirusioii 
irifS tlw>jr lives, as iatteod is oaljr just. A hive 
#at has been thus attaohe<l, oven when ifc makes 
a snocessful resistance, is subject <o peculiar 
dj|ngei’s ; for ^ any of the iahabitants of a xteig^h- 
bounnff hive happen to have joined the invaders, 
and tasted the sweets of spoil, th^ are Ipcehr to 
incite their brethren to make an attack in their 
turn, and another slaughter takes place, a3ad if 
they aye too strong for the community, every 
one of the intnates is killed, and the oomtents of 
the hive devoured, the only olianoe of the rightful 
owners getting a portion being apparently 
joining the marauders. It is only, bofwever, in 
the confusion that they could do this; for 
nuuQCious as are the inhabitants of a hive, they 
know each other* An instance is recorded of a 
weak swarm attemptiing to mingle with one more 
numerous, but they were at once recognised as 
strangers, and furiously attacked and driven off, 
a second attempt proving as unsuccessful as the 
first. Once when a weak swarm succeeded in 
making their way into the hive along with the 
rest,, they were discovei'ed, and in spite of an 
obstinate resistance, in which a laigc number 
were killed, they were quickly driven out. 
Another instance is related of two swarms being 
hived together, which went on building without 
the two queens being aware of each other’s 
presence. The subjects woiked amicably toge- 
ther in building tbeir cells without inter- 
fering with their respective monarchs, but, 
when these latter met, the usual fight ensued 
until one was killed, when the amalgamation of 
the two communities under one head became 
complete. 

Some cruel experiments have been made with 
bees, as with most other living things which 
man can get into his power. A queen was 
depiivi d of her wings, and thus rendered unable 
to quit the hive j nevertheless, she continued to 
i deposit her eggs as before, in spite of the cruel 
operation to which she had been subjected. 
Another was deprived of her antennm, and the 
consequence of this was that she lost the power 
of directing her trunk directly at her food, but 
^ had to grope about for it, very much as a man 
w ould have to do if he were deprived of bis eye- 
sight, The workers were kind and attentive to 
her, but she seemed insensible to their caresbes, 
and at times quite delirious. Another queen, 
similarly mutilated, was introduced inlo the 
hive, but she took no notice of her, and the 
workers, too, appeared to pity the stranger’s 
coudition. as they did that of their own queen, 
4nd suffwed her to wander about wherever she 
pleaded, both queens dropping their eggs at 
tai^dom, as if they had lost the faculty of dis- 
the cells, or were indifferent in the 
misf^raWe condition to which they had been 
reiucen, what became of •them. Tliat the 


the fact that ou a perfect queen being introduced 
intb the same hive, she was at once seized and 
mkde a prisoner. Eventually their own queen 
wi^red out of ilie hive without any of her 


subjects following her or semning to care what 
beoame of her, and so the poor queen crawled 
away add died in solitude* 


T^E PEUBAN SAN0S. 
fiasr then ever, la a travel 
Throufi^h the Cornish lands, 

Heard tbe great Atlantic roadag, 

On the firm wide tawny fioorSng 
Of the Perran Sands? 

* ’Cross a heath of sterile grandeur. 
Underlaid with ore, 

Hard by clank of mighty delving, 

Pass ye down a roadway shelving 
Slowly to the shore. 

Down and down, a joyful terror 
Burdening the mind, 

As the booming and the clangour 
Of the breakers’ lofty anger 
Cometh^on the wind. 

Down with quickening pulses, 

Till ye reach a strand, 

Where each day and night defiant 
Waves advance to hold a giant 
Toumay on the land. 

Sea-rent gully, where the billows 
Come in great unrest ; 

Fugitives all white and reeking, 

Flying fTom some vengeful sea-king 
Striding from the West. 

Level broadway, ever ermined 
By the ocean verge; 

Girt by sand-hills, swelling, shoaling 
Down to imitate the rolling 
Of the lordly surge. 

Either side, dark solemn headlands 
Sentinel the way, 

Calmly looking on the curling 
Summits of the breakers, hariiug 
Javelins of spray. 

Nine large files of troubled water 
Turbulently come ; 

From the bosom of his mother. 

Each one leaping on his brother, 

Scatters lubty foam, 

In the sky a wondrous silence, 

Cloud-surf mute and weird; 

Xu the distance, still uplifting, 

Ghostly fountains vanish, drifting 
Like a Druid’s beard. 

Spreading out a cloth of silver, 

Moan the broken waves ; 

Sheet of phosphorescent foaming, 

Sweeping up lo break the gloaming 
Stillness of the caves. 

Deep^-mouthed wounds that, brine-tormented, 
Gape from Titan sides ; 

Gash^ in the rock supernal, 

Gpened by the great diurnal 
Tmmelling of tides. 

In the sea road, two retainers, 

Standing out alone, 

Mock the tempest-vexed Atlantic 
Coming to be drlvmi franUc 
By eternal stone. 
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On^ 4 gian^ and tl^ Mhaf 
Beared in ksser form, 

Two broad mamnioth-cbested sages, 
That haye stood from primal ages, 
To defy the atcirm. 

Fronting it with gaunt ^nd gnarlM 
Bibs of ruddy &own j 
Sphinxes buHded in the ocean, 

On its ererlasting motion 
Looking sternly down. 


QUITE ALONE. 

Book the Second : Wokanhood. 

CIIAPTEE UL 8TIIX IN LXJCK’S WAT. 

Lily scarcely knew what to make of the new 
humour of her tyrant. The woman’s avowal 
that she was her mother, and her claim upon 
her for a daughter’s obedience, '■came upon the 
poor girl so suddenly and unexpectedly, that 
she was quite dazed aud stupificd by the vague 
contlidiiig thoughts which ciiased each otlier 
til rough her brain, leaving no fixed or definite 
impression behind. Why had she so long for- 
bidden Lily to regard licr as her mother—dared 
her to call her by that name P Why did she 
make the avowal now, and claim, on the score 
of filial duty, that obedience which she had 
hitherto enforced by the terror of dreadful 
woids and savage threats? What did she 
moan by speaking so savagely, and with so 
much siguificant emphasis, of Lily as her 
“ legacy” ? And then those terrible words 
about her father I .As Lily sat in her mother’s 
dressing-room at the circus, trying to beguile 
the lime with some purposeless piece of em- 


tlie lime wiui some purposeless piece ot em- 
bioidery, these distracting thoughts crowded 
upon her palpitating brain, and filled her 
tienibling soul with a nameless terror. 

She had had an impulse once or t\iice during 
the afternoon to throw herself into her mother’s 
arms, and ask to be allowed to love her ; but 
each time when she was on the point of doing 
so, she was repelled by a cold look or a harsh 
woni. Poor Lily’s lonely heart so yearned for 
something to lore, so longed for some one to 
return the affection which welled over and ran 
to waste in her own desolate breast, that she| 
could have loved even this cold, remorseless 
wonian. Many and many a time when she was 
Quite Alone, in her little bed at the Pension 
Marcassm, she had tried to realise to herself 
what it was to have a papa and a mamma. The 
other girls talked about their papas and mammas, 
and bragged about them : how rich their papas 
were, how beautiful their mammas were, what 
treats their papas and mammas^ve them when 
thejr went home for the holiday^ 

But Lily had no papa; none, at least, whom she 
knew ; no mamma, except the harsh cruel woman 
who had brought her there, and left her among 
strangers, without a kiss or a kind word. And 
she was at times even doubtful about t his woman, 
who showed none of a mother’s ieelings, nothing 
of a mother’s love. Marygold had told her the 


tfiisrv of the babes in the %ood, «md of the ciuei 
unefe who deserted them and kft them to die 
in the pathless forest, this woman, 

who chid her, and railed at to, and dragged her 
along so furiousl/, iras a eifiml who sought 
to lose he** and her to din in that strange 
mty. Ahdatsmd^itos, with inwjh sad though^ 
throbWng in her bewilderea hr^, the lonely 
child wodld hide her head under the heddothes, 
and shed bitter tears. She had been often told 
that she was bad and obstinate tmd wicked. 
And though she did not feci herself a bad wicked 
girl, and tried to be good, she came to believe 
lliat what the woman and Madame Marcassiii 
said of her must be true, and that it was because 
she was a bad wicked girl that she had no papa 
and mamma like the other girls. Many a night, 
long after her companions had gone to slc^, she 
lay awake, repeating her prayers over ana oyer 
again, asking God to make her good aid give 
her a kind papa and mamma; and, wearied out 
at last, she would fall into a pleasant slumber, and 
dream of the few kind faces that she bad seen 
and known, and hear again the few voices that 
had spoken to her gently and kindly. 

But now she had awakened from all her 
dreams and afi her hopes. Her father, she had 
just been told, was a cheat, a scoundrel, and a 
beggar ; and her mother was the unloving cold- 
hearted fury, who was at that moment perform- 
ing for the amusement of a g^ing crowd in the 
circus at Ranelagh, Poor Lily had but one 
refuge from the dark despair of the situation in 
which she found herself, and that was in 
thoughts of Edgar. They had met once again. 
He had seen her, and in that one moment, 
before she fainted, Lily saw that he recognised 
her. She fondly fancied that the sudden flush 
that came over his face betokened pleasure, and 
her yearning heart beat with a trembling joy at 
the thought. But sadness fell upon her again 
when she reflected that she was the daughter 
of a circus -rider, and he a ricli high-born 
gentleman. Oh, if she were only a fine lady, 
and his equal ! 

Lily was startled from these distracting re- 
flections by a gentle knock at the dressing-room 
door. 

“Who is there P” she asked. 

The door was opened gently, and a voice in 
the passage said, timidly, “It’s only me, my 
[ dear.” 

It?*was the voice of the stars. 

“Come in, Mr. Kafoose,” jSidd.Lily ; “there 
' is no one here but me. X am quite alone.” 

“Yes, my dear,’* said the astrologer, “I 
knew that you were, by yourself. I wouldn’t 
have ventured if your ma — ^if Madame ErnesUne 
— had been here. I don’t think she likes me, 
my dear. I— I said something to her to-day, 
you know, when, she came back for the uhip. 
It’s very unlucky to go back for things (liat wa^, 
my dear, and 1 couldn’t help saying it. She’s 
a very extraordinary woman, your ma. I — I 
really thought she would have horsewhipped 
me.” 

“ Won’t you come in, Mr. Kafooze, and sit 
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down a IHtle V* said Lily, for the astrologer was 
still liageidng in tlie passage. 

^Ko, my dear, tliaiik you,^* said Mr. Kafooze ; 
*‘madai«e will be off in a few minutes, and I 
shouldn’t l^e to fall in her way. I am afiatd, 
my dear, she hasn’t a very good temper. Some 
people can’t help it; it’s all owing to their 
stars, and folks can’t help their stars, yon 
know.” 

"Did you want to say anything particular to 
me, Idr. Kafooze f ” Lily asked. 

" Yes, my dear, just one word. Ton sidd yon 
didn’t know what star your mother was born 
under P” 

" No, I don’t know at all, Mr. Kafooze, or I 
should be very happy to tell you.” 

" Tm sure you would, my dear, I’m sure you 
would,” said Mr. Kafooze. " It’s a pity you 
don’t know, though, for I might be able to tell 
you sometlung about the future.” 

" Can YOU read tlie future, and tell what’s 
going to happen, then P” Lily asked. 

" les, my dear ; I’ve been very correct on many 
occasions,.! assure you. I mAe all the calcu- 
lations for a prophetic almanack that sells by 
hundreds of thousands ; but I never get the 
credit of it, nor the profit of it eitlier. Poor 
broken-down folks like me never do. People 
laugh and say the things are put down at 
random, just what comes first; but they don’t 
know anything about it. I can assure you, 
my dear, tliat when the almanack’s in hand 
— and one is no sooner off than another 
comes on — I sit up night after night with 
the stars, and watch them, and read them 
until they go out in the dawn. And you 
should see the quires and quires of paper that I 
cover with figures. It costs me something for 
paper, I can tell you, and if it wasn’t for the 
backs of Mr. M‘ Variety’s letters and the old 
copy-books. I’m sure I don’t know what I 
should do. Ah, it’s hard work reading the 
stars, when you read them in earnest as I do. 
And there’s no doing anything with them 
unless you study them well. Pve got a 
list of my predict ions fulfilled, if you would 
like to look at them. Here’s what 1 pre- 
dicted itt my almanack for 1845: 'Pebruary, 
Mars is in Taurus, so that this month 
there will he wars and rumours of wars, 
and Tebellion^* which you will see, my dear, 
^ the Morning Advemser of the I6th of 
Jubruary of the following year, was borne out 
to the letter. Here’s the paragmph. It says : 
‘Yesterday the usually quiet little town of 
Croydon was the scene of great disturbance, 
owing to a quarrel among, the nawieB engaged 
«n the railway. The navvies fought for some 
time with stones and sticks, and several of 
them were severely wounded. The tumult, 
however, was speedily put down by the police.’ 
And here’s another very remarkable one. For 
the I6th of March I said : * The opposition of 
Saturn to Mars denotes the death of a gi-eat 
warrior.’ And, sure enough, on the I6th of 
April of the following year, the limes an- 
nounced the death of Lieutenaat-Colonel Bol- 


derby, of tbe Somersetslure militia. One of my 
predictions was fulfilled to the very day. Tlic 
aspect of Neptune, my dear, enabled me topr-tv 
diet that there would lie disaster at sea on the 
18ih of September, and on that Very day, at one 
o’clock, a boy was drowned while out bathing at 
Southend. Ah,* the stars never deceive you 
when you study them well. Do you know what 
star you were fiom under, my dear ?” 

" No, Mr. Kafooze,” Lily said; " I have not 
the least idea.” 

“I sliould like to know very much,” said 
Mr. Kafooze; "and also your ma’s. J think 
your ma’s star must have been Saturn. I don’t 
say it with any disrespect to your ma, my dear, 
but Saturn is a bad star to be bom under. The 
aneients said that he ate his children.” 

It flitted across Lily’s mind that her ma’s 
star was most probably Saturn. 

"You can’t tell mC the date of your birth, 
can you ?” Kafooze asked. 

" I doff* t think I can, exactly, Mr. Kafooze,” 
Lily answered. “I used to have a birthday, 
but it was long ago at school. I think it was in 
November — the last day of November.” 

"And how old are you now, my dear ?” 

"It may seem a strange thing to say, Mr. 
Kafooze,” Lilyraswered, "but 1 don’t exactly 
know. I — 1 think I am nineteen.” 

"Nineteen!” said Mr. Kafooze, "and the 
last day of November. Let mo see, that uiU 

take us back to the year But, bless me, 

there’s your ma just come off, and I wouldn’t 
have her catch me here for the world. Good-by, 
my dear, for the present. ' You’ll see me again 
soon, when I may have something to tell you 
about the*fu|ure.” 

And Mr. Kafooze closed the door, andshufllcd 
away in the dark to get out of the countess’s 
way. Poor soul ! he was thoroughly in earnest 
about his stars, and really worked hard at that 
dmanack which brought its proprietor and pub- 
lisher many hundreds a year, out yielded old 
Kafooze only a few miserable pounds. Yet if 
it had yielded him nothing, he would have taken 
the same pains, for be loved his work, and be- 
lieved in it. And this was how the poor old 
man never could earn more than his two pounds 
ten a week : lie trusted in man, and believed in 
the stars. 

Madame Knicslme came off from her exposi- 
tion of the high school of horsemanship in great 
good humour. She was quite radiant with satis- 
iaction. M’Yariety had brought to her more 
good news. 

" I am going to ^ve you a benefit, countess, 
on the last night oithe season.” 

The countess was not oveHoyed at first, for 
she bad had some experience ot benefits? There 
wm:e benefits ano^no benefits. M*Y ariety inter- 
preted her dubious look at once, and listened 
to assnre her. 

" Oh, don’t be afraid ; it’s not that sort ; tlie 
real thing, bonfi fide, fair share of the receipts, 
and no expenses. Come to my room after your 
performance, and I’U tell you all about it.” 

It was very necessary for Mr- M* Variety to 
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inform the coutitess that it was not “ that sort.” 
” That sort” was a benefit which M'Variety com- 
pelled all his people to take. It was written 
down ill the bond : so much a week and a bene- 
fit. But why should compulsion ever be neces- 
sary in such a case P Who ever heard of a per- 
son refusing to take money when it is honeslly 
offered to liim» and ho has nothing to do but 
bold out his hand for it ? Well, the fact is, | 
the benefits which Mr. IiI'Yariety so liberally ! 
insisted upon all his people taking, were not i 
benefils for them, but for himself. It was an; 
understood thii^ that each member of the staff 
should allow hS name to be advertised for a 
benefit, and that the nominal bcncficiare should 
use all his iuflucnce to secure a good attendance. 

Beyond that, he had no interest in it. The 
manager took the money. The outside public 
would probably regal'd a transaction of this kind 
as mean and shabby ; but the idea of its being 
anjthing but a matter of course never enterea 
Mr. MWaricty’s head, or even the heads of his 
company. It was a usage of tlie profession, 
sanctified by time and custom. It is wonderful 
how such usages permeate the so-called pro- 
fession to its topmost brandies and its deepest 
roots. Ill the theatrical body politic everybody 
gets something out of somebody else by some 
quiet sub rosa arrangement which never appears 
aboveboard. You have seen poor wretched 
brokeu-dowii men in the streets carrying ad- 
vertisement boards, sandwich fashion. Sharp 
misery has worn them to the bone j their clothes 
are mere shreds of dmty rags j hunger is in their 
looks, palsy is in their limbs. They crawl along 
with bent bodies and downcast eyes, as if they 
were seeking some spot whereon to lie down 
and die, some out-of-the-way dust-heap on which 
to shoot their mortal rubbish. You doubt if 
such poor, dilapidated, degraded tenements can 
possibly lodge immortal souls. Yet even these 
burlesques of humanity are victims to the per- 
vading usage, which begins with the leading 
tragedian and the prime donna. They are down 
in the manager’s books for a shilling a day ; but 
there is a middle man who takes the contract, 
and gives them ninepenoe. 

When Madame Ernestine dismounted from 
her trained steed Constant, she liastened to the 
manager’s room. 

“lifew, Monsieur MWd^iety, about this bene- 
fit ; dites-moi, I am dying to know.” 

“Well, countess, I mean to do the thing 
that’s handsome.” 

“Half the receipts of the circus, eh?” 

“Would you call that handsome?” Mr. 
M‘ Variety asked; "the circus will liold fifty 
pounds ; the half of that is twenty-five.” 

“ItisHthing, a bagatelle; but it is much 
for you— for a manager to give without being 
asked.” 

Madame Ernestine had mot a high opinion of 
managers ; she believed that even their virtues 
leaned to vice’s side. 

“What woidd you think, then,’^ said M‘Va- 
I'iety, with a sly twinkle in his eye, “if I were to 
give you the whole receipts of the circus?” 


" VHiat should I think P I should think. 
Monsieur Mac, that you were m bon enfant, the 
1 prince of mairngeJ's, one who is all heart— un 


ike paused, and added the last words slowly 


“ And what besides?^' the manager asked. 

“Why, Monsieur Mac, I should think be- 
sides all thie that you had your reasons, Ha !” 

“Well, wdb” said Mr. MWanefcy, waving 
off his little attempt to assume the character of 
a generous benefactor, "that’s notWngtoyou, 
you know. You shall have the benefit, and, if 
you make good use of your swell friends, I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t net a hundred pounds 
by it.” 

“A hundred pounds! Ah! that is some- 
thing!” cried the countess; and her eyes glis- 
tened, as if she had seen the money lying before 
her in bright golden sovereigns. 

‘'And mina,” said M‘ Variety, “I slian’t 
charge you a farthing for expenses.” 

The manager made a merit of this, and tiie 
countess was good enough to recognise it. 

“Believe me, Monsieur Mac,” she said, “I 
appreciate your generosity; you will, on this 
occasion, kindly refrain from helping yourself 
to a share of that which does not Dclong to 
you. That is a merit in a direoteur, and I give 
you credit for it. I could embrace you.” 

M'Variety was grateful for this reciprocation 
of good feeling, but he was a little alarmed at 
the hint of an embrace. Ho would as soon 
have been embraced by a boa-constriotor or a 
Bengal ligcr. 

"Well, Iben,” he said, “ consider every tiling 
arrayed.” 

“!^rt bien,” said the countess; “and the 
day?” 

“This day week,” said the manager; “the 
last night of the season— Friday.” 

CHAPTES LIII. THE LITIEE BIRD. 

No w'oman, however amiable her disposition, 
or however loving her nature, could have enter- 
tained a sentiment of affection for Mr. Francis 
Blunt, once she came to know him and fathom 
the depths of his base and worthless character. 
Francis Blunt married Mademoiselle Valeria, a 
gay, heartless, unscrupulous, pleasure-loving 
actress of the Paris theatres. Estrangement 
and separation were inevitable. Blnnt, like 
many other vain fools, had an ambition to m^iTj 
an actress, and lie married one. Mademoiselle 
Valerie had an ambition to marry a rich English 
milord who could keep her in luxury and 
splendour, and she manned the man who seemed 
to fnlfildier desires. But both were deceived. 


Sitting in bis box and gazing at her in her 
paint and smiles on the stage, Blunt thought 
Valeric an angel. Sitting by his own fireside, 
Jinked to her by the bonds of holy matrimony 


—save the mark 1 — and gazing at her without 
her paint and her smiles, he found her a devil. 
Meeting Blunt beliind the scenes and at gay 
supper-parties, where he spent his money like 
water, and was lionised and addressed as milord^ 
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regarded the Engjishman as a person of ; 
houndieas wealth. Livin|( with him in the same 
house, knowing ail his concerns, encountering ! 
his duns, and witnessing all the mean shifts to 
which lie was ocoawoiSny driven, she speedily 
learned the hitter, and to her maddming 
truth, that she had married a spendthrift, a 
roni% an adventurer, a beggar. 

To Blunt, the discovery that his wife was a 
seldsh, Cflid^earted, unbearable woman, was a 
sui^rise and a disappointment; but nothing 
more, tie was not squeamish ; morai scruples 
never troubled him ; he was perfectly indifferent 
to the opinion of the world. He could separate 
from her, give her a maintenance— or promise 
her one— and return to lus old, gay, reckless 
life. 

But Valerio's position was different. Had 
she been the best woman that ever breathed, 
she could not have smothered her contempt for 
the heartless coxcomb who had so bitterly 
deceived her, and afterwards so cruelly used her. 
But VaMrie was not a good womau; she 
was a •female harpy, whose whole aim and 
ambition was to be richly dressed, to have 
plenty of money, and to live in a constant 
round of pleasures. Such being her character, 
she did not merely despise Blunt, she hated 
him with all the fierceness and malignity of a 
fiend. And her loathing hatred of aim culmi- 
nated and came to its darkest and worst just at 
the time when a true woman’s nature becomes 
most softened, most tender, most capable of 
trust and love and forgiveness. 

The time of her fiercest and most implacable 
hatred of her husband was when she first lieard 
tho cry of her new-born babe. It should have 
been a new bond of union. It was the cause 
of irremediable and implacable hate. This sliam 
milord — tliis copper-gilt calf before whose 
lacquered magnificence she had fallen down- 
fallen down, not to be lifted up to the coveted 
innacle of splendour and gaiety and pleasure, 
ut to be ruthlessly trodden over, debased, de- 
luded, spurned with the foot of contempt— 
3iis man, her husband, had robbed her of the 
sunshine of her youth, cheated her of her golden 
opportunity, darkened the high noon of her 
days, and at length cast her from him, leaving 
her with the consciousness— to her a hatefiu 
one— of being a mother, the mother, too, of 
child. 

This terrible l^nohwoman was impenetrable ; 
her heart — ^if she had a heart^ — was a fortress 
of implacability. She was so cold, so indu- 
rated in her hate, so fierce in her purpose of 
revenge, that one might have suspected her of 
being literally possessed by a devil. She bated 
Lily, the infant, because she was the cliild of the 
man who had deceived her, ill used her, and dis- 
appointed her of her selfish^ expectations ; she 
hated Lily, the girl, because, while she promised 
to be an instrument of veugeance in her hands, 
ahe was yet a burden and a trouble to her. If 
sbe relented a little towards her now% it was not 
because of tlie awakening of any laitmt spark of 
maternal feeling in her breast of steel, but be- 


cpse she was making some profit out of the 
gill, and saw a prospect of ciming still more. 
She relented towards her as a brute of a coster- 
monger will relent towards the ass that bears his 
burden, and earns for him his meat and his drink 
and his pleasures. 

After her interview with Mr, M*Variety, the 
eountesa was quite pleasant to the girl, after a 
fashion. Lily had never known her speak so 
kindly before. Poor Lily 1 She was thankful 
for very small mercies in the way of kindness. 
She was grateful for the veriest crumbs. The 
countess returned to her dressing-room with a 
look of triumph in her face, singing a snatch of 
one of her favourite Prench songs. 

“ You perceive, mademoiselle, that I am gay 
this evening,” she said, addressing Lily. 

** Yes, nia ” Lily paused at the word, 

and the countess took her up short, slapping 
her riding-habit with ber whip. 

“ ‘ Yes, madam,’ you were about to say. I 
did not tell you that you were to call me mo- 
ther; but that you were to regard me as such, 
and obey me as such. 1 hate tlic word. You 
rejoice that I am gay— n’est-cc pus ?” 

Yes, I am glad that you arc gay,” Lily re- 
plied. 

"Bicn,” said the countess, **lhat is dutjful; 
and you shall be rewarded ; you shall sit up 
with me to supper in my new chateau. Quick ! 
Assist me to undress.” 

This was the kindness for which Lily w'as so 
grateful. 

The countess submitted herself to the hands 
of her fille-de-chambre without indulging in the 
usual ebullitions of temper, and when slie was 
dressed, insisted upon Lily walking by her side, 
and talking to her on her way through the 
gardens to the Cottage, 

We shall live here,” she said, "until the 
ccmmencement of the summer season, as Mon- 
sieur le Birecteur calls it ; and in the mean time 
1 shall teach you to ride. You know nothing, you 
i are ignorant, useless. I work for my living ; 

I why should not you for yours ? I work for you, 
now. By-and-by, when I am old and can no 
longer give an exposition of thehaute-dcolc, you 
will show your gratitude for all I have done for 
you by working for me. Will you not? 
lieponoez-moi done I” 

“ I will do anything you ask me,” Lily re- 
plied. But sbe shuddered at the idea of be- 
coming a horse-rider. 

" Trfes Bien !” said the countess, " you are 
still dutiful, so you shall sup with me. Aligns ! 
Entrons !” 

There was more good news for the countess ; 
another pleasant surprise. 

A servant had called with a large Sbiper con- 
taining an elegant supper and several bottles of 
wine. Mrs. Snuffburn was at the foot of the 
stairs, in a high slate of excitement with the in- 
teUi^Bce. 

**Who was the person who brought this 
— what you call it— hampairc P” the countess 
asked. 

" It was brought by a livery-servant, mum,” 
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said tlie housekeeper; *^hut lie didn't leave 
no menage, except that it was for Madame 
Ernestine,” 

Did he not say who sent it ?” 

“ No, mum. I asked him if there was com- 

liments with it, and the young man, which he 

ad top-boots on, mum, and a cockade in his 
'at, said as there wasn’t no compliments with 
it, but there was half a dos^n bottles of sparkling, 
which was better, he thought.” . 

The countess opened tlie hamper, and her 
eyes gleamed with pleasure, not so much at the 
dainties which it contained, as at the thought of 
her rising fortunes, and the influence whicli she 
was once more exercising upon the gay votaries 
of pleasure. 

“No matter,” she said ; “ it is an elegant petit 
souper, come whence it may, and I am hungry. 
Let it be laid h, i’instant^, ^ And that corbeau, 
that ogre, that ganacbe; said I should have no 
luck! Why, it rains luck—rains cliateaux, bene- 
fits, plieasants, champagne. Ha ! what have we 
here? Cognac. One bottle in the corner! A 
good thought ; voua eles un bon enfant, mon- 
sieur — you understand me — qui quevous soyez.” 

The supper w'as laid in the gilded apartment, 
and the countess and Lily sat down together. 
The countess ate and drank of everything, ■con- 
descending even to patronise the champagne, but 
poor Lily could scarcely taste a thing. The 
counicss's declaration of her intention to make 
her a horse-rider had completely taken away her 
a])petite, and made her feel sick and faint. 

“ Eat, child, mais mangez done ?” the 
countess said to her, almost fiercely, as she her- 
self gnawed wolfishly at the leg of a pheasant. 

“ I have no appetite,” Lily said, languidly. 
“ I— I do not feci very well.” 

“ No appetite !” cried the countess. “ T 
understand ; no appetite — ha ! ha I You will 
recover from that malady. Ma foi I when you 
come to be my age you will have an appetite.” 

And she went on eating with her fingers, and 
gnawing the bones, and almost snarling over 
them. 

“ If you cannot eat, perhaps you can drink. 
There, take some champagne. I will not grudge 
it you. It cost me nothing.” 

She poured — or flung rather — ^the bright 
bubbling wine into a tumbler and pushed it to- 
wards the girl. Lily put the glass to- her lips 
timidly, and sipped at its sparkling contents, 

“ Brink it up — videz fe verre,” cried tlie 
countess, angrily. “ I have no patience with 
such mincing pretences. Drink, 1 say !” 

Lily, clutching the glass desperately,^ drank 
its contents to the last drop in slicer despair, as 
she wouldThave drunk poison. 

“Now, you may go; va-t^en — there is your 
room. It was intended for me; but I nave 
given it up to you. You See how I love you— 
what a good mother I am/' And she grinned 
horribly. 

Lily was only too glad to obey. She was 
always thankful when bedtime came, that she 
might seek refuge from her sorrows in the for- 


ge! fulness of a sound sleep, or in the jprealitios 
of a pleasant dream. She took a little candle 
that had been placed on the side-table for 
her, and retired to the dainty white chamber ; 
but;a3)e was too weary, too eato to shut 
her eyes .s^d buiy her head, to do more 
than bwow a languid glance upon its tasteful 
furniture and neat appointments. She had eaten 
scarcely anything, ana the champagne which her 
mother hao forced her to drink made her heavy 
and drowsy. She put out her light, and un- 
dressed and crept to bed in the dark. She 
began to say her prayers— she never omitted 
them, though she might have begun to think 
that there was no ear in Heaven for her, so 
often had she repeated them and yet no deli- 
verance— she began her prayers, bat, as had 
often happened before, when she was worn out 
with her aragging-chain of misery, she lost her- 
self among the words, and fell asleep murmuring 
them. 

How long she had been asleep she knew not, 
but she was suddenly aroused by a great gleam 
of light streaming through the crevices of her 
door. She thought for a moment that the 
Cottage was on Are, and was about to scream 
and give the alarm, when she heard her mother’s 
voice. She was singing 

Gai, gai, gai, 

Vive la gaudriole. 

Lily listened, and heard her mother mixing up 
the names of Milord Carlton, and Sir William 
Long, and the Marquis Greyfaunt^ — le Marquis 
Greyfond, as she called him — in a succession of 
nonsense verses, with the same gay, reckless 
chorus. Anon, she broke into another strain — 
Erench dithyrambics which need not bo re- 
peated. They were about love, and bagatelle, 
and cognac. 

The light seemed to be growing stronger and 
more intense, as if the room beyond were burn- 
ing fast. Lily rose from her bed and crept to 
the door, which she had neglected to close. It 
stood slightly ajar. She knelt down and looked 
through the opening. 

The countess, her mother, was sitting in the 
gilded arm-chair, her feet resting upon the gilt 
eagle which formed a footstool, holding a glass 
in tier hand, and singing. She had lighted every 
burner in the preat chandelier derigned for halls 
of dazzling light, and, in the midst of the gilding 
and brass and lacquer and the blaze of gas, 
trolled forth her reckless French songs. Lily 
was relieved to find that the house was not 
on fire, as she at first feared ; but she was in- 
expressibly shocked ta see her mother in that 
dreadful state. Her first impulse was to retire, 
and once more hide herself under the bedclothes ; 
but she felt herself rooted to the spot as if by a 
fascination. She temained gazing at the extra- 
ordinary scene until the woman rose, and with 
m unsteady step approached the door of her j 
chamber, Lily retreated immediately, crept into | 
bed, and feigned to be asleep. 

The next instant the countess entered and 
approached the bed. She paused for a moment 
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.^''hked down npon the face of ^he ^irf, 
fiitlicHtrhlgiy -wrapped in sleep. Lilj felt the li^hi 
i&om the chandelier in the other room streaming 
fnll and strong iipon her closed eyes, and 
through her eyelashes she could see her mother 
losing down upon her with a jstra^ wild 
expression that terrified her— tetrifjM her 
only for a moment. When the thought sud- 
dedlf flashed through her brah that the 
Wild Woman had come to murder her, she 
resigned liersolf, and closed her eyes firmly, in 
anticipation of the stroke that -would rid her 
at once of life and of misei-y* She was sensible 
of something approaching close to her, and 
muttered a prayer. She felt a glow of heat 
upon her cold brow, and hold her breath for the 
stroke to fall. It fell. It was a fierce, feverish, 
savage kiss imprinted upon her cheek by her 
inother—for the first time in the girrs memory. 

The countess seemed to repent of what she had 
done. The moment she had kissed her daughter, 
she drew herself up to her full height, her face 
reddened, eyes flaslied fire, ana she smote 
herself upon the mouth savagely, as if to 
castigate her lips for the weakness of which 
they had been guilty. 

I'he countess retired immediately. lily 
watched her with bated breath, and listened. 
She saw the lights go out in the gilded 
chamber; she heard her mother stamping and 
raging in the bedchamber adjoining. The 
chairs, or the chest of drawers, or the towel- 
horse, or something had offended her. Then all 
was still. Lily tried to compose herself to 
sleep j hut sleep would not come, she was too 
much agitated. She thought, as she always did 
when harassed and perplexed, of Edgar. He 
was her star in the dark ; the pole to which 
her heart turned like the trembhng needle in 
the compass of the cast-away marmer. The 
thought passed through her mind once 
^ain that if she were only Edgar’s equal 
in position, her misery would cease, and all 
would be well Still she could not sleep. 
She rose, lighted her candle, and tried to 
read. She could not read. Her attention 
wandered to anything except the page *upon 
which to eyes were bent-wandered at the 
end of aU to the image of the handsome Edgar 
Greyfaunt. 

Suddenly her glance fell upon the white 
cover of the toilet-table. Woven into its texture, 
there was the figure of a bird holding a leaf in 
its mouth. Looking about, Lily discovered 
behind the looking-glass a hair-brush, the back 
and handle of winch were ornamented with 
motheivof-pcatl. That 'also bore the figure of 
the little bird holding the leaf. She had seen 
that device before, and remembered It well, 
yet could not tell where she had seen it, or 
when. Why did she puzzle her throbbing brain 
about so trivial a matter ? She could not say why, 
and yet she did trouble her brain about it. She 
went back over her whole life in pursuit of that 
little bird — back to Signor Ventimillioai’s 
show, to Madame de Kergoiay's, to the Tension 
Wkmsm, to the Buunycastles, to the shop of 


Cutwig and Co, ; and she found it nj^. Now 
and again she thought she bad caugul it ; but 
the little bird fluttered away and escaped from 
her hands. But at last she hunted it into a 
corner. The little bird had led her to the 
hotel at Greenwich, where she sat upon Sir 
William Long’s knee and played with his seals, 
and with the great signet-ring on his finger. 
It was upon tliat signet-ring, and upon a 
certain sesi, that she liad first seen the image of 
this little bird with the leaf in its mouth. It 
was a crest. How did this crest come here ? 

Lily asked herself the question, and a though i 
rushed into her brain, bringing back some words 
long since spoken, some feelings long since 
faded, like early leaves, and filling her breast 
with a storm of oonfliotto thoughts. She 
looked at the crest again. Hiere was a motto 
embroidered underneath. It was ** Spes et for- 
tuna.” Eortuna? That must mean fortune; 
but what was " Spes” P 

Lily fell to sleep at last, with the word upon 
her lips, wondering. 


THE MOST NORTHEBLY TOWN IN 
THE WORLD. 

Hammeuvesi is the most northerly town in 
the world. It is in the province of Finmarken, 
and is situated on an island, under lut. 70 deg. 
49 min. Towards the south-west it is hemmed 
in by steep cliffs. It is truly a barren spot, 
though once it is said to have been well 
wooded. As a commercial port, Hammerfest is 
of some importance. During the summer 
months the harbour is crowded with Russian, 
English, Trench, and other vessels. The prin- 
cipal trade consists in dried codfish, a large 
quantity of which is sent to the Mediterranean 
ports to be consumed by the Homan Catholics 
of Southern Europe. 

Were it not for the climatic influence that the 
Gulf Stream exerts, Hammerfest, and indeed tlie 
whole northern parts of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, would be uninhabitable, and as icc-uound 
as Boothia Felix, Yictoria Land, &c., and those 
desolate regions in the other hemisphere which lie 
tinder the same parallel of latitude. But, as it 
is, the sea never freezes along the whole of the 
west coast of Norway ; icebergs are rarely or 
never seen ; and it is also owing to this tliat the 
mean temperature in winter at the Noi-tli Cape 
and at Christiania, though thirteen degrees of 
latitude lie between them, is one and the same. 
Agriculture, of course, cannot be carried on to 
any extent in the northern parts of Norway, but 
even at Hammerfest barley will ripen, and* pota- 
toes wiU occasionally arrive at maturity. At 
Alten, however, which is six degrees to the 
south, v^table growth goes on with a rapidity 
which is quite marvellous. Barley will grow 
two and a half inches, and peas three inches in 
the twenty-four hours, and this for several con- 
secutive aays;” while turnips, radishes, and 
lettuces wifl grow eveiywhere, where human 
beings are to be found to oultltate them. 
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Lutiflu the summer, which may be reckoned 
to last frfim the middle of May till towards the 
latter part of August, the port of Hammerfest 
presents a lively appearance. The weatlier then 
IS intensely hot, for, as the sun never sets from 
July 10th till August 24th, the earth and the 
air c<an never become cool. 

We would recommend the traveller who may 
be bound for the far north, to see the midnight 
sun, or to place his foot on the extreme verge 
of the European continent, not to forget to 
bring with him a liberal supply of eau-de- 
Cologne. Ho will find it useful at Hammerfest, 
for the whol€ place reeks with a fishy odour. 
Tiicrc is a tolerable hotel, perhaps rather dear 
ill its charges ; but to be able to drink English 
porter, champagne, and even to play bilhards 
under the same degree of latitude as that which 
runs over Disco Island, one must not grumble. 

A good deal of eider-down is brought to 
Ilammcrfcst for* exportation, though not so 
much as formerly, owing to the reckless way in 
which these birds have been slaughtered. The 
Korwegian Storthing has, however, ^ recently 
passed a law to protect them. The eider-duck 
abounds along the whole coast of Norway. 
Generally speaking, I hey build their nests on 
the small islands which fringe the coast, though 
they will often repair to the mainland, buildiHg 
close to the farm-houses and fishermen’s huts, 
even under the very doorsteps. 

The best eider-down is taken from the nests, ; 
which the female bird has plucked from her own 
breast. This is termed live down,” in contra- 
distinction to the “ dead down,” which is stripped 
off the dead bird. A quarter of a century ago, 
it was by no means a rarity for small vessels to 
bring from five to six thousand pounds of eider- 
down to this port from Spitzbergen. ^ The usual 
price for cider-dowu in London is about a 
guinea the pound, but I have bought it direct 
from Hammerfest at about one quarter the 
pi ice. 

A great quantity of multcr berries (Bubus 
chammmorus) is exported from Hammerfest, 
principally for the Christiania market. Those 
nave a much finer aroma than is the case with 
those that are mrown in the soutliern parts of 
ilie country. To give some idea of the irapor- 1 
lance in which tliese fruit are held, it will be 
sufficient to mention that the Norwegian Stor- 
thing passed a law in 1854 rendering any one 
ameuaole'to a fine who plucked the berries on 
the ** multer lauds” in Einmark and Kordland, 
unless to eat on' the spot, 

I can scarcely imagine anything but necessity 
inducing a man to pitch his tent so far north as 
Hammerfest, and yet a friend of mine, who has 
lived there several years, declares it to be a de- 
lightful residence, and one which he would on 
no account leave. It should bo added, that he 
does a large business as a general merchant, 
that he has taken uuto Mraself a Noru’cgian 
wife, and has several pledges of affection. Erom 
May 24 to July 19 the sun never sinks below 
the horizon, but for a corresponding time in the 
winter not a glimpse of him is to be seen. But 


it is a mistake to think that even then there is 
total darkness during the daytime. At mid-day 
it is usually suffiexontly light to be able to 
read without candles, for the moon and the 
stars shine with a much greater brilliancy the 
further north one goes ; while the reflexion of 
the aurora borealis on the snow contributes in 
no little deg^ to fllumioe the scene. 1 have 
witnessed some very brilliant ^pearances of the 
northern liglfta in the south of Norway, but have 
never been so fortunate as to see them in the far 
north. The phenomenon is said to bjs extremely 
beautiful in Finmarken. The following descrip- 
tion may serve to give a faint idea : “ Across 
the sky to the north stretched a white arch of 
light, with a span as broad as a rainbow. A 
large streak shaped like a comet lay within the 
aren, and iliis was oontiuually changing both its 
figure and position. Sun, moon, or stars never 
gave so lovely, so hallowed a lignt.” At times 
it appears like a curtain of fire falling perpen- 
dicularly to the earth and lifting again; at 
others, like a golden shower ; or, again, like a 
huge fan, displaying all the colours of the rain- 
bow. 

During my visit to the north I had occasion 
to pass a few days at Hammerfest, waiting for 
the steamer round the North Cape. ,What with 
playing billiards and catching codfish, we ma- 
naged to pass the time. It is rather good fun 
this fishinjr. They called it **pliking.” At the 
end of a long plaited horsehair, line, several 
fathoms in length, a piece of load is attached, 
armed at the extremity with two hooks, like a 
goi^e bait for pike. It bears the very faintest re- 
semblance to a small fish, so that it was always 
a matter of surprise to us that any fish could 
be so stupid as to take it. But codfish are very 
stupid creatures, and the Norwegian word for 
them, “Torsk,” is, perhaps, the most contemp- 
tuous epithet you can apply to any one. The 
mode of fishing is as follows ; Let the line ruu 
out till it touches the bottom, then raise it three 
or four feet, and keep jerking it. Presently 
you feel a snatch. Now is the time to draw in 
quickly hand over hand. We caught several 
uue fellows ; the largest, I should think, weighed 
fifteen pounds, and it was rare sport, increased, 
perhaps, by the fact of ray friend B., in a mo- 
ment of excitement in pulling up a big one, 
losing his balance and tojipling overboard. 

Tlwre were several Lapps in Hammerfest 
when we were there, bartering reindeer skins 
for the necessaries of life, especially for bmndy 
and tobacco. They are queer little fellows, more 
agreeable at a distance, I am inclined to tbink I 
^ak feelingly, for once*! had to pass the night 
iin a Lapp hut, having been overtaken by a 
I storm in the interior of Finraarken. That they 
never wash I need scarcely say, but they wear 
next the skin a thick woolleu jersey, which I feel 
convinced is only changed once, and that is 
when it is quite worn out, and has to be replaced 
by another. It will not, therefore, be a matter 
of surprise when I remark that 1 found them 
Yetj lively companions during the night. 

It is a strange phenomenon, but I never 
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stayed f went y-fatir hours in any pisoe in Norway 
without havuis; at least one invitation to go 
after a bear. Once, but only onee, was 1 fool 
enough to accept it, for after having km flat on 
toy stomach all night in close proximity to the 
Biitrid carcase of a horse, and getting nearly 
^vourod by mosquitoes, and, of course, seeing 
nothing, I made a vow never to go bear hunting 
any more. There are, however, several bears in 
I'inmarhcn, and large numbers are annually 
slaughtered by the Lapps, mostly in the winter- 
time or early spring. The account a merchant 
in Hammerfest cave me of a bear hunt put me 
much in mind of rabbiting at kon^ 

When the ground is covered with snow, the 
hunter repairs to the bear-den, whither Bruin 
has been previously tracked. He generally 
takes wllh him three or four companions. All 
of them go on **skie,** the Norwegian snow- 
shoe, wkpreby they can skim over the sur- 
face of the snow at railroad speed. They are 
armed with rMes, axes, and bear-spears, long 
pules about ei^t to ten feet in length, furnished 
at one end witn a sharp iron head. On arriving 
at the entrance to the den, which much re- 
sembles a fox-earth, they range themselves round 
it. One of their number now tries to arouse 
Bruin from his profound slumber by ** stirring 
him up with a long pole.** This generally has 
the desired effect, for presently the bear comes 
sleepily to the hole and puts his head out to 
see what all the fuss is about. Down comes 
an axe upon his "devoted head,** which is 
quickly drawn in a^in. Again the pole is 
inserted, and at last Bruin gets so sava^ that 
he determines to make a bolt, Gathering 
himself up, he makes a dart out, like a rabbit ’ 
with a ferret behmd him. The dogs are 
then slipped, and set off in full chase. Bruin 
is easily caught up, for bis lieavy weight sinks 
deep iiito the snow. Squatting on his haunches 
to secure his most vulnerable parts against <he 
attacks of his nimble assailants, be deals out 
tremendous blows right and left with his power- 
ful paws. Woe to the luckless dog if he comes 
in for one of them. Meanwhile the hunter 
ooraes up and calls his dom of. He then takes 
his cap off and throws it in Bruin*s face, and 
defl.es him to the contest. If the bear accepts 
it, he rears himself on his hind legs and rusnes 
at the hunter, who now, for the first time, uses 
his rifle, and generally Bruin succumbs to his 
bullet ; for the Lapps are unerring marksmen. 

But even thougn mortally wounded, the beast 
will not "throw up the sponge’* in token of 
defeat, but dashes against his adversary, who 
keeps him at a respedtfol distance wftli his 
bear-spear, till the others come up and ad- 
minister the " coup de grace.** On one such 
OCCBsion, it happened that the hunter’s spear 
brtd^ short on. The beaf, though mortully 
wounded, was sty'll dangerous. It managed to 
reach tbh hunter, and {^ve him such a hug in 
his^^lNas nearly to squeesse the life out of his 
diim^uiive body. "But I knew,'* said the 
ploolcy little "that his strt^th would 

soon fail, and thnt my 'pels’ (reindeer skin) 


would protect me against his ckwsj so watch- 
ing a good opportunity, I plunged my knife 
into his heart. 

But it is not the men only that are good hunters. 
One day a Lapp woman went out to fish on a 
lake, accompamed by her son, who was fourteen 
years old. When they had caught a sufficient 
supply, they landed on a part of thfe shore which 
was thickly overgrown with fir and underwood. 
Presently the woman’s quick eye fell on a krge 
heap of boughs, reeds, moss, &c., and, on nearer 
ins|^ciion, she found a large hole underneath 
the mass ot rubbish, and felt convinced it was 
the entrance to a bear’s " Hi,** or cave. She 
was a courageous and resolute little body, and, 
nothing daunted by the discovery, nor reflecting 
that she was alone, hastened back to the boat 
to fetch her axe and rifle (for a Lapp woman 
generally goes armed, and is usually an expert 
shot). Now, her sisters in otlier parts of the 
civilised world would most probably have been 
frightened out of their wits, and have beat 
a speedy retreat under such circuVnstances. 
Her only anxiety was lest the bear should get 
off. 

On returning, she proceeded to cut down a 
small fir sapling, which she pointed at one end, 
and gave it the boy to braddle about in the hole 
to ascertain whether it was occupied or not, 
while she stood with uplifted oxc a little on ouc 
side. No sooner was tlie pole inseitod than out 
came the head of a monstrous she bear, and 
down came the axe on her skull with such force 
that it remained sticking fast in the u ound, and 
accompanied Bruin as she retreated to the 
furthest end of the cave. Time being up for 
round number two, and her opponent not put- 
ting in an appearance, she determined to try the 
effect of a shot. No sooner had she fired down 
the hole, than out bolted a cub about the size 
of a sheep dog, which her son cleveilv managed 
to catch iiold of by the hind leg. !But it was 
too strong for the little fellow, and, after 
dragging him for some distance, managed to 
get away. Determined, however, not to lose 
him, mother and son went in pursuit, and 
speedily overtook the animal, which had taken 
to the water. A few well-administered taps 
with the end of the oar soon rendered him 
hors de combat 

Having secured him, the courageous little 
woman went back again to the "Hi,” and gave 
it another stirring up. But all was still. Next 
she fired a second shot, but nothing moved. 
Oottcluding that the bear must be dead, or else 
have CBcaf^d during her absence, she deter- 
mined to dig her out, a W'ork of no small 
labour. Success, however, attended her exer- 
tions, for at length she found tlie bear lying 
quite dead, with the axe still sticking in hbr 
cleft skull, and, by her side, another cub as big 
as the first, with a bullet wound through h& 
neck, also dead. 

No mean achievement for a woman and her 
boy! 

1 think the midnight sun is to be seen in 
fuller perfection fiom the deck of a steamer 
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than from land. One evening, after leaving 
Hammerfest, we were all asaenibled on deck to 
witness its setting and rising, if thus it can be 
termed. It was about ekwen o’clock. The 
sky was of a brilliant gold-colour, and the sea 
lay all around us liksaa burnished mirror. In 
the zenith it assumed a delicate rose-coloured 
tint, merging into an apple green. The effect 
of the sunlight on the bluff headlands was won- 
drously beautiful, for, as the sun sank lower and 
lower, chameleon-like their tints kept changing, 
till at last Uiey seemed to be bathed in a ver- 
milion hue. It was now midnight by the 
chronometer. In a few minutes we notion the 
sun gradually rising higher and higher; and now, 
strange to say, the colours we had noticed 
before iis setting were of a totally different hue. 
Altogether it was the most lovely and varied 
scene I have ever witnessed. Bay had suc- 
ceeded night almost imperceptibly. It required 
no little attention to prevent confusion in our 
journals. 1 can well imagine that one can 
readily ** lose a day” up there. 


TAKEN IN TOW. 

** AVill you take the oath of allegiance, sirree P 
Answer me that, Mister Britisher,” said the 
hederul commander, very harshly. 

“ I must decline doing anything of the sort,” 
w as my answer, I, as au Englishman, and a 
more temporary sojourner in the States, have 
noMiiii’ wliatc\cr to do with this unhappy 
stiuagle, and ” 

“ And yet wc found you doclorin* them rebel 
scum, didn’t we?” roughly asked a stout man, 
who sat on the colonel’s left hand, and who was, 
I believe. Deputy Provost Marshal of the force, 
wliicli, under General Sturgis, was scourging 
tlic counties that he between Grand Gulf and 
Bolivar, in the State of Mississippi. And the 
speaker empliasiscd his raeauing by pointing 
wdtli a fat forefinger at several ghastly figures, 
some with bandaged limbs, others with pieces 
of bloodstained rag wrapped around their heads, 
who lay motionless on stiaw at the other end of 
the barn. These poor wretches, who might have 
been thought dead but for the low moan that 
from tqne to lime was wrong by pain from one 
or other of their dismal company, were my 
patients^Confoderate guerillas. Ttiey were too 
severely wounded to share the flight of their 
^ comrades when the Northern troops arrived, 
and had been of necessity abandoned. As for my- 
self, how 1 got into the scrape in which I found 
myself is soon lold: I was merely one of the 
many young surgeons, who, finding no sphere of 
action jn the crowded old country, had made my 
way across the Atlantic without greatly bettering 
my prospects by doing so. I had just returned 
from Pike’s Peak, whither I had been lured by 
flattering reports of the lucrative practice to be 
obtained there among the miners, and had found 
that all is not silver that glitt/crs on the slopes 
of the Eocky Mountains. While still in that 
savage region, and uncertain as to my futuie 


course, I had received a letter addressed to me 
at*' St. Louis by a friend in South America. 
This geptiemau, an engineer, liigh m the employ 
of t& Argentine Bepublic, had writteu to 
Sliest that 1 should establish myself at a town 
some leagues beyond Buenos Ayres, a thriving 
place, where numerous European emigrants had 
established sheep^farms and fmories, and where 
his influenoe would avail to procure me the post 
of chief surgebn to the government hospital In 
my position, such an offer was not to berefused, 
and it was while making my way to New 
Orleans, with a view to embsdking for Buenos 
Ayres, tliat 1 had fallen in with au armed band 
of Conf^erates, and had been in a manner im- 
pressed into rendering my professional services 
to tlieir wounded. 

AU this 1 had related, frankly and freely, to 
the members of the Federal court-marfiol, 
producing at the same time my friend’s letter, and 
other papers that corroborated my statement. 
However, those into whose hands I had Idlen 
persisted in regarding me as a prisoner of war, 
inasmuch as 1 luul been found in attendance on 
rebel patients, and my plea of neutraUty was 
derided. It was decidea that I should be sent 
to General Butler, then commanding the depart- 
ment, and that my luture destiny should depend 
upon his good will and pleasure. 

** You’ve escaped merely by the skin of your 
teeth, Britisher, I can tell you,” said an old 
captain of artillery, by far the most good natiired 
of the party, when he came afterwards to the 
negro hut to which I had been removed, to com- 
municato to me the sentence of the court- 
martial. “Provost Noakes was for severity, 
and so was Ihc colmie), but the major and I 
begged you off.” 

‘‘ Severity ?” asked I, in some perplexity. 
“May I ask what the word implies in this 
case?” 

My informant directed a jet of tobacco-juicc 
against Uie whitewashed wall, and wafehed the 
result Mitb great apparent interest, before he 
replied with the most matter-of-course air 
possible ; “Just hanging, mister ! Bui you’ve 
got off cheap. You’re to go down river in one 
of the gunboats, the old Mohawk, most hke, and 
ril give a hint to Captain Hopkins to treat you 
well.” 

“But my pafientsP Poor fellows, they are 
not in a fit condition to be left,” said I, linger* 
ing. However, the artillery officer curtly in- 
formed me that I should have quite enough to 
do in minding on which side my own slapjacks 
were buttered that hempen cravats were easily 
come by, end that I had better be off before the 
colonel eliangcd his mind once more, a thing 
likely enough to happen, since he was generally 
“ugly after liquoring an expression which 1 
took to mean that the colonel was cioss in 
his cups. And further debate was cut short by 
the arrival of a file of soldiers with fixed bayonets, 
under whose care 1 was marched oft^ haying 
only just time to snaloh my vahsc and medicine- 
chest, and to utter a word or two of thanks to 
ray rugged preserver. The latter stood in the 
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d&cWay of tlie hut, and shouted after me as I 
: 

If it’s tbe Mohawk, give Captain M’Caus- 
land’s compliments, and say I*d be obliged to 
the skipper to give you a beHh aft. Abe 
H^kins Knows me a few.’* 

The Mohawk it was, and Captain Abimalech 
Hopkins received me with tolerable graciousness 
in consequence of my mention oi hk friend's 
name. He was a tall, raw-boned New Eng- 
land^, one of those Cape Cod men, about whom 
there seems to be a sort of salt-water atmosphere, 
and indeed he was a thorough sailor. He was 
rough and shrewd, having been boatswain of a 
frigate in the United States Navy, and having 
received promotion to command a river-going 

f unboat when the demand for skilled officers 
egan to exceed the supply. The Mohawk was 
a true war-vessel, however, armed with two very 
lioavy pivot-guns, and protected as to her bows 
by some thin plates of iron. She had an armed 
crew, and a strong guard of marines, and was 
deep laden with powder, caps, clothing, and 
various' stores medical and military, which slie 
bad taken in at Columbus, and which were to 
be delivered at Kew Orleans. The voyage down 
stream was by no means secure, in spite of the 
exertions of the Eederals to keep the navigation 
clear. 

Independent of the fortified places in Southern 
hands, the banks swarmed with guerillas, and 
vessels passing down were so continually fired 
at, that it was usual for whole flotillas of flat 
boats and lighters to remain in some safe spot, 
awaiting convoy. As it depended on the dis- 
cretion of the commanders of the Federal gun- 
boats to give or refuse the desired protection, 
and as valuable cargoes were constantly exposed 
to damage or detention for lack of escort, con- 
siderable bribes were often paid to the captains, 
under the various euphuisms of poundage, sal- 
vage, and premium. And the Mississippi sta- 
tion was reckoned, on that account, as only less 
profitable than the duty of blockading Charles- 
ton. 

Captain Hopkins made no particular secret 
of his own transactions in that line, and he 
naively complained to me, as the steamer 
headed down the yellow river, of the ill fortune 
that had this time attended him. He had a few 
thousand dollars on freight, he said, but not a 
red cent's worth of dry goods or provisions for 
the New Orleans market, while, as for cotton, 
the most gainful article of commerce, lie con- 
ceived that not a pound more could be brought 
^ all available stores having either been carried 
inland, or burned, to •save it from capture by 
**thcm pesky guerillas,” for whom the old sea- 
man entertained a rooted abhorrence. As re- 
garded myself, 1 had no cause to complain of my 
treahnen^ as a cabin passive was aliotied me, 
and X was allowed the run of the boat on giving 
my parole not to attempt escape. 

’’Mind, Captain Hopkins,** said I, half se- 
riously, ”1 only promise not to run away at the 
stopping places down river. I by no means 
meau to myself to remain a prisoner. 


rescue or no rescue, so if the Confederates take 
the gunboat, I hold myself free to go where I 
please.” 

To wliich Captain Hopkins grimly rejoined, 
that if such a thing should occur, I was wel- 
come to ’’make tracks, '^but that 1 need not 
build many hopes on so frail a foundation. The 
vessel, be added, would run past Vicksburg in 
the night, so as to prevent any chance of being 
sunk by the Are of the hostile batteries, and 
ns for guerillas, he should like to see them try 
to meddle with Uncle Sam’s "property under 
his charge. As he brought his broad hand 
down with a sounding slap upon the huge 
Parrott gun that was mounted amidships, and 
looked proudly at the trim neatness of the well- 
cared-for steamer, I could not but oWn that my 
chances of release in the manner hinted at were 
infinitesimally small. 

As the captain had anticipated, we ran past 
I Vicksburg under cloud of night, and thus es- 
caped any unwelcome attentions from the Con- 
federate batteries, and the greater part of our 
onward course lay through a district for the 
most part in Federal occupation. We saw, as 
we skirted the left bank of the river, the fre- 
auent flash of arms, and crowded together ou 
iae deck to watch the progress of the long 
straggling columns of blue-coated infantry, the 
clouds of (lust raised by the passage of the 
cavalry and guns, and the innumerable array of 
white tilted waggons that crawled in the rear. 
At Natchez, where a strong garrison had been 
posted under shelter of some eaithworks, just 
as wo were starting, after taking in fresh luel, 
we were hailed from a canoe which a couple of 
negro boatmen paddled towards us, and a tall 
man, in a sort of nondescript uniform, with 
shoulder-straps and a narrow gold edging, came 
clambering up our side-ladder, and asked for tlic 
captain of the Mohawk. In spite of his semi- 
I military garb, the new comer, who had a bioad- 
brimmed hat, and a cigar between his Ups, 
looked like anything but a soldier, and by the 
pen behind his ear I conjectured him to belong 
to one of the civil departments of the army. 

A word or two from the stranger appeared to 
produce a talismauic effect upon our commander, 
and after a brief conference in the latter’s cabin, 
the two worthies came on deck again, evidently 
on revj good terms. The tall man was intro- 
duced to the lieutenants and midshipmen, and 
also to the marine officer and myself^ as Dr. 
Amulius Cook, storekeeper in the United States 
army, and one who was to be our shipmate for 
the remainder of the voyage. And as the canoe 
slowly made its way back to shore, aud the 
Mohawk resumed her course down stream. Dr. 
Amulius, or, as he chose to abbreviate his name. 
Dr. *MaIy Cook, who was extremely frank ^ 
communieative, did me the frivour to converse 
a good deal with myself. 

” Your skipper’s a rough specimen ; wood with 
the bark on,* said the ooctor, with even more 
than the usual drawl and nasal twang that marks 
the genuine New Englander, ’’but he’s clear 
grit, and a real Amcncam I say, weren’t you 
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surprised to see how ’nation polite he was to 
me, all in a moment P” he continued, as his 
little black eyes twinkled knowingly. 

I smiled as I made answer that Captain 
Hopkins was probably conciliated by the sight 
of the Federal uniform. He certainly was not 
equally bland to all comers, for, at Natchez 
itself, be had somewhat roughly, on the plea of 
"public necessity,” repulsed a merchant captain 
wuo came on board with a written requisition 
for convoy. When I related this to my new 
acquaintance, he laughed in a peculiar silent 
manner, but with obvious enjoyment, and told 
mo how matters really stood. He, Dr. Amu- 
lius Cook, was in charge of a string of four 
barges or flat boats, laden with cotton, which 
were lying at a place called Hautpr^*, five or 
six miles lower down than Natchez. This 
cotton had been part of the booty seized in a 
late raid of the Federal troops in tlie countij 
traversed by the Big Black Biver, and to get it 
safely conveyed to New Orleans, where it would 
fetch an extremely high price, was the object of 
its custodian. 

“You see, mister,” said the doctor, as be 
slowly lighted his third cigar, "nothing riles 
them rebel hounds like taking off their cotton 
to market, and they burn every cent’s worth as 
soon as tliey hear we’re coming to fetch it, by 
1 pason of which prices rule awful high, and we 
sliall realise a most cruel profit, or my name 
ain’t ’JMuly Cook, when we sell it on the mart, 
in New Orleans city.” 

"Wc!” said 1, somewhat bewildered, "I 
beg your pardon, but did you not say the cotton 
was government property ?” 

The storekeeper laughed again. " Britisher,” 
said he, " you aoh’t understand American ways, 
ou don’t. We go ahead, we do, in Columbia 
appy land. Now, I’ll make all clear as a glass 
of Taos wliisky. See here ; the cotton belongs 
to Uncle Sam, of course, but sold it must be. 
For that purpose, it is consigned to General 
Butler’s brother, who does a smart trade now, 
on this cupful of yellow water we call the 
Mississippi, and the general gives a pass to 
permit its removal. Wall, sir, we’ve got to get 
the bales to New Orleans, and that’s no joke, 
for there’s more than one hornets’ nest to pass, 
and wc want convoy. Wc wait till wo find a 
sensible skipper like Captain Hopkins, and we 
make it worth liis while to take us in tow, right 
away down. Then the cotton’s sold, and sold 
at a profit that whips creation, and commissary 
Butler, and storekeeper ’Muly Cook, and the 
skipper of the Mohawk, and uncle Sam, arc all 
the better for the dollars they share among ’em, 
don’t you see P But here we are at Hautpr^,” 

Sure enough, the Mohawk came to a dead 
stop in front of an insignificant little town, 
with its quaint wooden church, its score or two 
of small houses, bright with paint, or gleaming 
white as lime could make them, the lac-simile 
of many of the overgrown Creole villages that 
stud the lower Mississippi. Beside the wharf of 
this place lay four large-sized flat boats, lashed 
together, and piled high with cotton bales in 


their coarse coverings of yellowish gunny doth. 
T’hese were apparently under the protection of 
a small guard of negro soldiers in the blue 
Federal uniform, who lolled about the untidy 
decks in every attitude indicative of careless 
repose, while ^ few boatmen, white and coloured, 
also lounftcd bottde the cargo. These were the 
barges, withjtheir precious freight, the value of 
which war and devastation had raised to so high 
a pitch, of wKich ontmifr friend bad spoken, and 
the broad bints he had given me as tethe ex- 
pected division of the profits of its sale, sufficed 
to explain the cheerful promptness with which 
the captain of the Mohawk consented to encum- 
ber himself with so unwieldy a charge. Tow- 
ropes were soon made fast to the steamer’s 
stern and the broad prow of the leading flat- 
boat, and the armed vessel, tagging the laden 
barges after her, snorted and puffed her way 
sturdily but slowly down the river. 

The rest of that morning’s voyage was un- 
eventful. Twice, indeed, wo were fired on as 
we went past masked Confederate batteries 
among the tall reeds and canc-brake "of the 
western shore, but the guns were mere six- 
pound field-pieces, and the aim bad and unsteady, 
and the Mohawk had merely to send a shower 
of grape-shot hissing and spattering among the 
green Dushes of the bank, to drive away the in- 
visible enemy. Wlicthcr the grape harmed the 

f ucrillas I cannot say, but the iigut round shot 
irected against the Mohawk passed across her 
bows without any effect, and in both cases we 
escaped without so much as one casualty. And 
of those dashing assaults whicli the Southerners 
sometimes attempt by the help of canoes and 
rafts, when opportunity serves, there was lil tie 
risk in this case. Fivc-and-thirty marines, fifty 
sailors and officers, were on board the gunboat, 
besides the coloured troops, perhaps a dozen in 
number, who occupied the barges. And tlio 
great guns of^ the Mohawk gave her an incon- 
testable superiority. 

At Berry ville, where we took in firewood in 
the course of the aftcnioon, another passenger 
came on board. This was a lady, splendidly 
dressed, and attended by a black female servant, 
who presented herself in virtue of a pass signed 
by General Sturgis, and in which document all 
naval and military functionaries were required to 
protect and assist the bearer, Mrs. Gregg, wife 
of Senator Gregg, then in Washingtondbr the 
service of his country. Captain Hopkins 
growled a little at the first suggestion of a fresh 
accession to our party in the little cabin, but 
the order from General Sturgis was a formal 
one, and the sturdy cx-bosetswain was not exempt 
from the almost superstition reverence for 
travelling womankind which his countrymen en- 
tertain. 

Mrs. Gregg, however, politically speaking, 
threatened to prove a firebrand in our hitherto 
tranquil society. She was fiercely loyal, and her 
ardour for the "old flag” proved contagious, 
none of the other Americans liking to be outdone 
in verbal professions of attachment to the Union. 

I never shall forget what a flashing look of soom 
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6h» jBtftre me wlieit I was introduced to Her as an 
ingimh surgeon who bad been caplui'cd among 
tebels, and was now a paroled prisoner, 

** Don’t excuse yourself, sir, nor wound iho 
eats of a loyal lady with remarks on tlie duty of 
common humanity,” said Mrs. eyeing me 
as if I had been a reptile. ** I guess liumanMl|y ! 
to copperheads and rebel miscreants is often the 
worst cruelty to the nbblest cause on earih, the 
cause of freedom, sir, if you ^er heard the 
word, i speak warmly, as the wife of a Union 
senator who has borne persecution and plunder 
for the sake of our glorious principle^— Smiator 
Titus Gregg, of Spanish Creek.” 

Mrs. Gregg was a due darkneyied woman, of, 
pel haps, dve-and-thiriy, and her dress and 
manners were Parisian, bui I very much re- 
gretted that she had mme m board the boat at 
all, for she could speak but on one subject, or 
rather she contrived to make all topics bear upon 
the civil war, and her ardour seemed contagious. 
Before long, captain, lieutenant^ and all, save 
myself,^ were launched into a tide of partisan 
discussJon, and the bitterest tongue of the party 
belonged to Dr. Cook, whose ahiiorreitce of the 
rebels knew no bounds. But Mrs. Gregg did 
not limit her sympathy for the Pedcratwn to 
words alone. &e had some oases of champagne 
with her luggage, and also some Prma:oh brancty, 
which were" being removed from the cellars of 
her country-house to her mansion in New 
Orleans, and a good many silver-necked flasks 
found tlieir way fay supper-time to the state 
cabin, while Mrs. Gregg insisted on imparting a 
liberal share of the co^c to the crew and 
marines, “the gallant defenders of our holv 
Union.” To this Captain Hopkius demurred. 
He had a very few gwd seamen, drafted from- 
the regular navy, and whose superior efficiency 
and discipline served to leaven the rest, but the 
majority of bis men were the sweepings of the 
New Orleans quays, mixed with lanky untutored 
lads from Missouri, who were more at home in 
driving a cart than in navigation. He was very 
strict with this motley ship’s company, and his 
ma&ter-at-arins, a grim old whale-usher, kept a 
vigilant watoU^lest spirits should be smuggled on 
board, as it was evident that a free supply of 
whisky would destroy all subordination among 
the crew. However, Mrs. Gregg was bent upon 
hospitality towards the ** brave fellows” forward, 
mnd thecaptain, probably computing that a dozen 
d Naatz would not produce a very serious 
dfect when divided among ekhty sailors and 
nutritiea^ grudgingly conseatea to permit that 
number ot bottles to be distributed to the 
Mwhawk’s men. 

Haw WeH I remember that supper in the gun- 

K oabih* the popping of corKs, the rattle of 
I and forks, and the flow of champagne 
mad smtijy conversation, whinh all tended to one 
aw6C%, war 1 Such bragging and boasting, 
unch cmhfoktn enthusiasm lor the Union, and 
so^ vltupjeration of the rcbela, it had not yet 
baen my lot to howiceii to, Mrs. Gregg bad 
skuck the keynote, and the whole of the party 
took up the attain, in no measured terms. 


To hear them, it would have appeared that the 
solid earth might be expected to sink beneath 
(he sea, and the order of nature to be suspended, 
should the Secessionists triumph. But of that 
there was little prospect. Indeed, so loudly 
were the rebels described as starving, cowardly, 
dejected, and conquered, that there really 
seemed to be little credit in crushing down 
such hordes of hungry wretches, Tlfe noisy 
talk, mid the clatter of glasses and plates, made 
my head ache : so, glad of an excuse to leave a 
scene that had no interest for me, 1 slipped 
away, and went on deck. 

The skylight of the cabin had been raised to 
admit air, and through the fllmy mosquito-nets 
I could see the group around the table. It 
struck mo, by the flushed faces and vacant 
stare of themmority, the young lieutenants’, and 
the marine officer, that Senator Gregg’s wine 
must be very strong indeed. The captain 
preferred ration rum, as he said, to all the 
grape juice of Prance, and he, with his tumbler 
of cold grog before him, and the butt-end of a 
revolver, from which he never parted, sticking 
out of the breast of his navy blue coat, was 
sober enough. Dr. Cook, tliough very talkai i v e, 
and in high spirits, seemed more addicted to 
waving his glass of creaming amber, and oc- 
casionally proposing toasts to the health of 
“ Honest Old Abe,” “ Fighting Joe Hooker,” 
and so forth, than to any deep potations. Mrs. 
Gregg, though she smiled, and prattled inces- 
santly, scarcely so much as nut the tall gla*?s to 
her lips. The subalterns, however, were less 
abstemious, and the negro steward and Ins boy 
went busily to and fro, uncorking fresh bottles. 

1 went aft, and stood beside the taifrail, 
under shadow of the wheel-house, where tiie 
careful helmsman was guiding the bi(‘amcr 
down stream. Three or tour men, the watch, I 
: suppose, were on deck, lying down among the 
I spare sems and cordage, and apparently a&lecj), 
but X saw no officer. Indeed, I fancy that 
I discipline had been somewhat relaxed for a time, 

I in consequence of tlie symposium in the cabin, 
and of Captain Hopkins’s unusual good humour, 
due to his anticipated profits on tne cotton. I 
could hear the crew, noisy and merry, in the 
forecastle, and 1 easily guessed that Mrs. 
Gregg’s present of brandy was under discussion. 
The twanging of the fiddle and the sound of 
a negro song came at intervals from below, 
aecompanied by chpping of hands and stamping 
of feet. Crouchedt under the bulwarks was a 
dark form, tliat of a woman with a gay Madras 
handkerchief tied round her head— -Judy, Mrs. 
Gregg’s n^ress, who had probably returned 
from cawyiug the brandy to the Mohawk’s men, 
by her mistress’s orders. A ray of moonlight 
fell on her face, and I noticed that her white 
teeth were glistening forth in a smile, perhaps 
of sympathy with the mirth indicated by the 
sounds that reached her. 

J had drunk but two glasses of the wine that 
frothed so freely below, but my temples throbbed 
violently, and the blood that coursed tlirough 
my veins was hot and fevered. I was glad. 
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therefore, to feel the cooler air that swept along 
the river, above whose brown waters a thin 
transparent mist, like a veil of bluish gauze, rose 
in irregular folds. The tail monotonous lev^e, 
built to keep out the stream from the rich plan- 1 
tations, could alone be seen to the eastward, 
but the western bank was fringed by the dark 
trees of the solemn forest, whence came at in- 
tervals the cry of night-birds, and the low whine 
of a wolf prowling for prey. The whooping of 
the great goat<#ncker, with its strange note that 
fancy has rendered into the words ” Willy — 
come— go,” was answered by a hoarse whistling 
cry from the cayman among the reeds. As we 
floated on, I could see in the bright moonlight 
the hideous form of more than one alligator 
lying loglike on the surface. In the deep 
thickets the lire-flies and fire-beetles shone like a 
million tiny lamps. What was that? The 
hooting of an owl, twice repeated, and so near ; 
that 1 looked round, startled, but no bird was 
visible. However, a human form emerged from 
the shadow of the bulwarks, and the voice of 
Dr. ’Muly Cook said at my elbow, 

rieabauicr here, Mr. Harding, than down ! 
in that liot cabin.” And he, too, looked Out, as 
if m\ismg on the tranquil beauty of the prospect. 
Gradually wc got into conversation on indiffe- 
rent topics, and 1 discovered that the store- 
keeper, of whose character I had formed no very 
exalted estimate, was both a better bred and 
a more thoughtful man than I had taken him to 
be. Jtwas notable, too, that liis nasal accent 
was no longer prominent, and in the gentle 
quiet personage who spoke wit h so much artistic 
pciccplioii of the effects of light and shade on 
the water’s edge, and on the leafy grandeur of 
the southern forest, I hardly recognised the un- 
I scrupulous partisan of union at any price. 

Dr. Cook was making some remarks on the 
wealtli of parasitic vegetation, the bush vine, 
(he Spanish moss, and the other creepers that 
hung in endless profusion from the gianj trees 
on our right, when the low cry of the goat- 
sucker, coining to all appearance from the ooat 
astern, made him start and break off in the midst 
of a sentence. Then with a muttered apology 
he left me, and returned to the cabin. 

1 remained alone. Tlie mists were beginning 
to rise more thickly from the broad seething 
river, and t)ie bright moonlight could scarcely 
icrco the rolling wreaths of fog. On board, 1 
card nothing but the sound of the steamer’s 
boll, as llie seulry struck it to mark the pre- 
scj-ibcd iistcrval, but the fiddle was hushed, and 
no more din of joyous voices came from the 
forecastle. Tlie party iu the cabin, too, had 
bcconiC‘ silent, and I only heard the panting of 
the engine as the gunboat made her way along 
the bends of the endless river. Wo were now 
in a ve^ lonely part of our course. Short of 
Baton Eougo ana Port Hudson there were no 
places of note, and the levees lay stretching 
drearily for leagues and leagues without a sigu 
of life being visible. 

Suddenly I became awaare of a low murmur- 
ing sound, like the hum of bees stirring in their 


hive, and which seemed to come from the laden 
fiat boats astern. The sound swelled and 
deepened, and seemad to approarib, and I could 
disnnguiah the buzz of many voices speaking 
together in an under tone, and with this was 
mingled « Iwnt .splaahmg of water. Tlie tow- 
rope beside ifte grated .on the planking of the 
deck, as it violentiy jerked, and it was evi- 
dent that something unusual was taking place. 
My first idea was that the barra had been sud- 
denly dashed against snaga or floating tijriber, or 
had .sprung a leak, and 1 was in the act of 
stepping forward to give an alarm to the sailors 
of the watch, when a dark form seemed to rise, 
as it were, out of the mists of the riv^, and a 
man came soramhling with cat-like activity over 
the poop bulwarks beside me, and in a moment 
more I felt a bony hand clutch me by the throat, 
while a drawn bayonet was levelled at my bi*easfc. 
By the moonlight I could see, to my amuzc- 
mmit, that this unexpected assailant was one of 
the coloured soldiers on duty in the cotl on- 
boats. 

“Ef you stir an eyelash, ef you speak above 
your breath, 1*11 drive the cold iron tli rough 

our hump ribs, jest as I would through a calf 

uffler on the pararas,” said the man, in a lieice 
whisper, but in a voice that I knew could belong 
to no negro. 1 stood still aud mute, of course, 
while a number of other figures came pouring 
over the taffrail, dropping from the rigging, and 
clambering over the sides of the vessel, but all 
this was so quickly and noiselessly done, that 
the portion of the Mohawk’s crew on deck re- 
mained unconscious of what was going on. 

" Who are you ? Speak, you Yankee rascal !” 
hissed my captor, relaxing his grasp a little. 
.Half choked aud startled as X was, 1 still made 
shift to give a tolerably lucid account of my 
own identity, but before I had said a dozen 
words, a gaunt fellow in a red shirt and cavalry 
overalls came shouldering through the group, 
aud put his bearded face close to mine. 

“ Who^ ! boys, all he says is true enough. 
He’s the British doctor we pressed into the sci- 
vice up on the Yazoo, and the Yankees tuk him. 
i Loose him, Jem 1” 

I The speaker’s wish was complied with, but he 
: had raised his voice incautiously, and thehelms- 
I man started and looked down from his perch iu 
I the wheel-house, shouting out, "Ililloa, there, 
what’s afoot now P Waten ahoy ! Treachery !” 

Bang went a pistol by way of answer, and the 
steersman fell groaning, while a clamour of 
voices succeeded. The senti^ started forward 
and levelled his musket at the intruders, but the 
piece missed fire, aud the watch were in a mo- 
ment overpowered, beaten to the deck, and 
bound hand and foot by the enemy, who far out- 
numbered them, since fresh assailants scrambled 
up at every moment from the cotton-boats to 
join in the fray. I was carried off my feet by 
the rusli that ensued, and soon found myself in ! 
the cabin, spectator of a scene which, in my 
bewilderment, I could only partially compre- 
hend. 

Captain Hopkins, foaming with rage* ^9$ a 
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the **baiteniut*’ aniform of the South- 
Wi^tem army of the Ckiufederates^ wMle the 
ira$ iu tiie light blue garb of the coloured 
tlfoops itt Federal pay, though his woolly rrig 
was awry, and the black staiu had beep, partially 
rubbed »om his white face in the souffle that 
had ensued. The old seaman had/ought hard : 
his clothes were torn, and he seemed unsubdued 
in soul, as he stood gating for breath and 
glaring iSavsgely atDr.^MuIy Cook, who stood 
on tlie other side of the table, with a revolver in 
his hand that looked very Uke that which I had 
seen protruding from tdie eaptaiu’s pocket. The 
marine officer, whose sword lay broken at his feet, 
was powerless in the clutch of two or three rough 
guerilla-looking dj^res, who were binding his 
hands with his own belt, other officers were 
either sleeping with thdir heads upon the table, 
or stupidly surveying the scene with the vacant 
store of hopel^s intoideation. Mrs. Gregg, 
serene amid the confusion, w<»re a triumphant 
smile. ^ 

all-fired^ double-dyed traitor! You 
are at the bottom of this ! You snatehed the 
pistol from me, when in a second more Td 
have— Help, help ! to arms, on deck there I** 
roared Captain Hopkins, as the trampling of 
feet and clash of steel overhead suggested to 
him the idea that the Mohawk’s crew w'ere 
rallying to his rescue. But he was disap- 
pointea, for the faces that looked down the 
cabin skyliglit, like those of the group crowd- 
ing into tlie s^oon below, were those of armed 
men wearing the hated uniform of the South. 
As for the storekeeper, he answered the captain’s 
speech with great coolness. 

** Spare your breath, sir,” said he, with con- 
temptuous politeness ; ** your sailors and marines 
will hardly answer to your call. Look at your 
officers. Tliey have done justice, it would seem, 
to Mrs. Gregg’s champagne, and the brandy 
that 

The liquor was drugged, as I’m a sinner, 
wine and brandy too !” exclaimed Hopkins, as 
the conviction flashed upon him but who are 

you, and the cotton, too, what ou airth 

You’ll never sell that cotton at fifty cents a 
pound in greenbacks, you won’t,” said a voice 
down the skylight. ** Wagh ! but I'm most 
stilled, lying there under the cover, like a turkey 
in a co^. ’Twarn’t a good time wc had of it, 
major, i can tell you, pricking holes with our 
bowie-knives to get a breath of air. I’ve m(^t 
forgot how to stir my arms, I have, but the 
spec warn’t bad, after alL” 

The stratagem was now revealed. Br. Cook, 
the convenient Federal storekeeper, who had 
apn^led so snecessfhlly to tlie captain’s love of 
dolars, was no other than Mgjor NOma, C. 8., 

X of the most adroit and daring cavah;} 
rs Of General !8^irby Smith’s army, and 
Mrs. Gregg was Ids wife. The whole aSieme 
had Contrived for the purpose of capturing 
the which was well known to the 


being on her way to New Orleans, laden with 
Valuable War material. The sham cotton bales , 
were really nothing but enormous wicker work 
cages covered with packing cloth, and in 
Wnicli apertures bad been made to admit 
air to the Confederate soldiers concealed within. 
A few of the adventurers had been disguised, 
some as boatmen, others as negro troops in 
Federal pay, the better to mislead suspicion, 
while Major Norris, at no slidit risk of de- 
tection, which in this case would have involved 
a penalty of death, had undertaken to personate 
the part of an unscrupulous civilian in govern- 
ment employ, and bad acted the character so 
well as to avert suspicion until the very moment 
wheu he had wrested tlie revolver from the as- 
tonished commander of the Mohawk. The 
papers exhibited, I need hardly say, were 
lorgeries, while the greater part of the sailors 
and marines were found stupillcd by tlic effects 
of the narcotic with which the wine and brandy 
had been drugged, and which Mrs. Norris, alias 
Gregg, had conveyed to the crew by the hands 
of her faithful coloured maid, Judy, who, as she 
boasted, bated the ”bobolitionists” as much as 
her mistress did. And Judy had lendcicd 
another service, having slyly seized an oppoi- 
tunity of withdrawing the copper cap fiom the 
sentiy’s musket, which certainly prevented 
bloodshed. 

The affair was not a very tragic one, for tlie 
conquerors made a merciful use of their victoiy, 
and the steersman’s wound, which was not moi tal, 
was the only one inflicted in the huiiy of the 
capture. The Mohawk, however, was pillaged 
and set on fire, after having been stripped of 
every scrap of iron or copper, down to her 
ring-bolts and mots, and 1 believe llip sloies 
she contained were of great use to the Con- 
federate army iu the wild region west of the 
Mississippi, As for my own share in the lians- 
action, the steamer’s change of owners proved 
fortunate to me, since through the kind offices 
of Major Norris I was permitted to puisuc my 
way, unmolested, through Western Louisiana 
and Texas, and, finally embarking at Matamoras, 
reached my destination m safety. Captain Hop- 
kins and the rest were of course made prisoners 
of war, but I have.^no doubt have long since 
been exchanged. Of the farther fortunes of the 
actors in this little drama I know nothing. 
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Part tub Pirst. 

CITArTER XXI. THE SISTERS* “ COUNCIL.** 

That dance was done. The orchestra came 
over hurriedly, at last released. Her lip was 
compressed, and her eye severe. Permor got 
' iij), mid, with a curious flush in bis face, moved 
I away. ITaiibury, “ hanging about’* undecidedly 
for a time, seemed to draw near in gradually 
narrow ing circles, and finally stood before Violet 
with a piteous injured loot. He found com- 
fort 111 the sudden change in her manner. She 
ivas excited ; talked and smiled. She was eager 
to dance, and aocepied when he proposed it. 
Her manner, however, was “distracted,** and 
thougli she answered him a little at random, he 
acccjilcd her smiles in place of a more direct 
answer. Her sister, delighted, again volun- 
teeicd to step into the orchestra, and, looking 
with beaming face over the little cottage piano, 
nouri'd forth a mad tantalising galop, that chal- 
lenged every foot in the room. It was only 
“a carpet dance;** but presently the Miss 
Campbells, each armed with a military boy, 
were hurrying round, their drcsscssweeping the 
fact's uf older dames who were seated. Major 
Caller looked on in delight. “ *Pon my word,” 
he said, “ this is surprising ; quite a gay little 
rout ! Come on me by surprise !” 

Permor’s heart was beating as he looked on. 
“ Won’t do,” said Captain Thersites, passing 
liim. ** Poor Permor ! Look over there.” 

Permor looked after him with triumph and con- 
tempt . “ Pool to the last !** he thought. “ This 
w'ill crush him for ever.** And for many 
minutes he enjoyed the thought. 

At one o’clock came in a rew emaciated ices, 
and some phials of coloured sugar and water— 
“sorbets” on the Prench plan. Abundance, 
however, was supplied, or the pgverty of material 
covered by the triumph of the entry, which was 
in all the clatter of ice-spoons and the jingling 
of irniumcrable glasses. With which was mixed 
up the voice of Major Carter, chanting an 
aulliem : “ Take an ice ! do take an ice. Let 
me get you a sorbet. Paris over again. I am 
afraid I am a Prenchman. Do have an ice, &c.** 

It was a very happy little evening ; such good 
humour on all sides. Not till nearly two did 
they go away. 


Hanbury drifted after the Manuels down 
stairs out to their carriage, like a heavy beam of 
wood. Rude joy was on his broad honest face, 
yet he was a little doubtful and mystfflei^ • As 
they went down, the cider girl had jusfof^oic- 
tunity to whisper with delightful anticipation, 
“ Well ? all settled, I know.” To whom John 
answered as secretly and as ecstatically, “When 
we get home.** And, while Hanbury was getting 
her cloak. Miss Manuel turned to her brother, 
and, in the same deliglitcd whisper, told liim, 
“All settled. Poor good John. How happy 
he is.** 

Afterwards, there was a sort of hurried con- 
clave sitting in the eldest Miss Manuel’s room 
— a wild flurried meeting. The mother, Mrs. 
Manuel, was called in to listen. “I knew it,** 
said the younger girl, rapturously. “ I told you 
all so, in spite of all you said, and all you 
prophesied. Noto has he not redeemed him- 
self?** and she looked round on them all, from 
one to the other, very triumphantly. Her eyes 
were glistening, her cheeks glowing ; she was 
curiously excited, as, indeed, a very small 
occasion would excite. She was the heroine of 
the moment. Her face seemed to play with re- 
peated flashes of light. She was like a child iu 
her joy, and she walked up and down before 
them, in little quick short marches. The 
others looked on her with p*ide, and yet with 
sadness. 

“Yes, dear,** said her sister, “you were 
right — and will be very happy — ^but the only 

thing is, I am thinking ” 

I The younger girl stopped her. “ Now for tbe 
diftoulties,** she said, smiling, “ you dear, wise, 
old-fashioned Pauline. You are going to give 
me advice. I know you are.” 

“No, indeed,” said the other; “but I am 
thinking— and I cannot help thinking — of poor, 
poor John. What is to t>e done with Mmf* 

Violet’s eyes were suddenly cast upon the 
ground. Por a few moments there was silence. 

“I have thought of him,” she said, “and, 
indeed, I am very sorry. He is so good, so 
kind, and so generefus. But I could not help 
it, you know, dearest Pauline, I could not. I 
did not know my own mind, and thought I 
liked him.” 

Her brother, who had come in, was now stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

“There is the misfortune,” he said, gravely. 
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“ How will tl)at console him ? Such a brave, 
honest, faithful man. Ah, Violet, you don*t 
know what you are doing I** 

‘‘Ee is, indeed,” ^id tlie young girl, eagerly, 
and ill some confusion; “and he has been so 
good to me ! And I have behaved very cruelly. 
But I did not mean it, and 1 am sure — know 
— lie has such a sensible, manly heart— after a 
little time he will ” 

“Ah ! exactly,” said her brother, excitedly; 
“ it is Wiese sensible manly hearts that feel these 
things. No,, no ; I know him by this time. 
This will spoil some good years of his life. 
This is not a mere scrape or scratch. Poor 
Banbury I” 

“ I am very unfortunate ! I am very mise- 
rable !” she said, looking from one to the other 
in great distress. “ I never thought— I never 
meant it ; indeed, I did not ;” and her soft round 
eyes began to grow dim with coming tears. 

The elder girl, who, up to this moment, had 
been supporting all that her brother had been 
saying^ now suddenly deserted him, and running 
to her sister, put her arms about her. 

“No, no,” she said; “things will turn out 
much better. Poor John is sensible, as you 
say, and will suffer a little at first, like all men. 
He is strong. Come, darling, don’t think of 
him. We snail see him in the morning, and 
set it all right. After all, the point is that 
you are to be happy — ^and you are to be happy.” | 

The brother, still gloomy, sighed. “All I that 
is the point,” he said, dejectedly ; “ wc know , 
so little of this man.” ' 

The elder girl had made her protest, as a 
duty. She now cast away her grim grand- 
mother’s cloak and hood and crooked stick. 
Shutting her eyes, she got rid of the gravi- 
ties of judgment and sago counsel ; and the two 
talked the new engagement over when they ! 
were going to bed — rapturously, as sisters do, 
in council. Alone together, letting their hair 
fall, and undressing by slow lingering stages, 
everything was gold and colour: the richest 
gold and the richest colour. The future was 
bathed in the glowing Turner tints — lakes 
and crimsons — but neitlier of them dreamed for 
a moment of their being mere opera skies, and 
ingenious effects of tl^e electric light. The 
liulo scene at Major Carter’s party was acted 
all over again, aha over again after that, with 
pre-Raphaclito detail. 

Violet had soon swept away any momentary 
clouds. Sho was walking up and down, full 
of cntiiusiaam, and telling all to her sister 
with charming confidence. “Prom the first 
day he spoke to us, 'you recollect, dear, out 
near the gate, I someway felt, 1 can’t describe 
it, a sort of sensation that he was to be— some- 
tliiiig to me. It came on me like a flash. There 
was something in his eyes, dhd you recollect how 
he came to mestraight— I understood him— and 
he almost told me,” she added, shyly, “he had 
much the same feeling about me.” 

“ And you never told me,” said her sister, “ to 
whom you tell eventhing, or say you tell every- 
thing, you quiet, sly child, whom I thought so 


innocent. I suppose you were afraid about poor 
John.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Violet, dropping her eyes; 
“you were ill such friends of his.” 

“And I suppose,” said her sister, “it was on 
the same day poor John’s fate was scaled.” 

; “Why, I am afraid so,” said Violet, still 
; looking down. “And, O 1 Pauline, dear, it was 
i the most curious thing in the world. Por I did 
like him so, and admire him up to that day, I 
did, indeed. And he really seemed quite hand- 
some until* —- ” 

“Until the other came,” said Pauline. “Well, 
you won’t be angry, but, someway, if 1 were to 
compare the two, in point of looks ” 

“No, no!” said Violet, with childlike eager- 
ness, “ indeed he’s not. There’s something so 
refined, and so calm and quiet about him, and 
so intellectual.” . 

“ Say perfect at once, darling,” said her sister, 
kissing her. 

“Ah, that is the thing,” said the other, sigh- 
ing. “ What will he say when he finds out how' 
much below him I am in knowledge. Indeed, I 
told him as much. But ho h;is promi.sod,” she 
said, brightening, “to teach me himself, and to 
* form my mind,’ as he says.” 

“ Your poor little mind !” said her sister. And 
presently they were both asleep. 

Not until he got to his own room that night, 
when the footlights were out, and the linen 
covers put round the boxes, did Permor av akc. 
Daylight, grey and cold, mixing oddly with liis 
lamp, was coming in at his vriudow. He felt a 
sort of guilty sensation tliat he lind taken some 
fatal step, and could not turn back. 

He turned, almost shivering, from himself. 
“I must have been mad,” he said, aucl lialf 
groaned. After every step of any decided sort 
this indecision comes. It rises from the feeling 
that it is impossible to go back. Perhujis this 
acts on the vanity, as being a curtailment of tlie 
will, an interference" in one direction at li'ast 
with the power of doing as one might ])leasc. 
Fermor sat long in that mixed light, gazing a 
little stupidly at his watch and guard -chain. 
“ How could I have been so hasty,” he said. 
“ I might have waited a little.” 

Then he thought of his mother at Nice, Lady 
Laura Fermor, a cold woman of fashion, of re- 
duced means. Perhaps this was the sjioetrc 
that was threatening him. And he had to re- 
assure himself with his Spanish Castle, setting 
that Miss Manuel walking through the grounds 
iu shadow and in rich light ; but somehow his 
building seemed of lath and canvas. 

However, self-confidence came to help him. 
“A good sensible letter,” he said (“one of 
my good sensible letters,” was the special shape 
of the thought), “will set the thing iu its 
proper light before her. After all, a man can’t go 
on in this unprofitable way, neither good nor use- 
ful to hiraselt, nor to others. I should be ashamed 
to descend into the grave after such a selfish 
career. No, she is charming ! such devotion, such 
pretty devotion, 1 have never seen.” And the 
recollection of it, witli his own excellent playing 
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all through it, came back on him more acceptably. 
With an eagerness not unnatural (just as though 
he would nave the satisfaction of set'‘^' — 
the whole affair before he went to bed, 
get it off his mind), he got out his ink and 
crested and initialed paper, and actually wrote 
the **good sensible letter” to his mother. It 
could go by the morning’s mail, and he would 
hare an answer signifying its effect within a 
week. 


CHAPTEE XXII. PEEMOE’s NEW CDAEACTEB. 

The sensation produced in the little colony 
when the news got abroad, which it did very soon, 
was something astonishing. It was passed from 
hand to liarid like a fire-bucket at a conflagra- 
tion. There were those who had never thought 
it, and those who had always thought it ; those 
who believed it from the beginning, and those 
who now cou/d not believe it, with a smaller and 
more select class whom it affected in rather an 
overwhelming way, falling on them “like a 
thunderbolt.” It was taken with buns and ices 
at ncjonday at the little pastrycook’s of the 
colony ; it was served after tlic fish and soup at 
the tcstivals of the colony. Finally, it became 
as steel and bark, and invigorated the jaded 
systems of the social gossips. 

Fermor detested undue publicity of this sort, 
and to have any plans of his special life made 
free with in the common speech, was a gross 
liberty. He froze over all congratulations, and 
congealed them before they had time to flow 
from the speaker’s mouth. It was wonderful 
when he looked back on the singular and sudden 
stop he had taken — how one of his character 
could have carried himself steadily through. 
But, as he said to himself pretty often, the 
“truly balanced mind” is never surprised, 
suffering no starts or shocks. Everything is 
foreseen, and there everything falls into the 
tranquil daily current. Besides, ho had within 
him an extraordinary amount of what he took 
for resolution, but which, when the tests and 
acids came to be applied by a moral chemist, 
sank to the bottom, resolved into a powder com- 
posed of vanit-y and a little obstinacy. The 
vanity could not allow him to think be cou^c^ 
have made a mistake. 

He had now, loo, his melodramatic dress on, 
.and for a few days the whole sensation of the 
situation became a sort of stimulating food for 
him. He felt that he could enjoy the luxury of 
being “generous,” and thought with quite a 
suffusion of noble feelings of the case of John 
Han bury. His worsting of that gentleman, and 
the overthrow of other enemic^^, were indeed 
complacent thoughts he was never weary of 
entertaining. One of the first things he did 
was to call on John Hanbury, and, as he walked 
to the house, he had his hand out, morally, all 
the way. 

Hanbury was at his desk, and had been 
writing, but his face was covered up by his 
hands, and when he looked up. Form or was 
almost startled by the plain marks of suffering 


and anxiety. In all projecting places it had 
been sharpened, and kll colour l^d passed away. 

Hanbury received him with a violent flush, 
and apsdeness as violent. "To what am I in- 

debtef ” hf was beginning, with a clumsy 

attempt at edd dignity, whiclr amused Fermor* 

"Come, come!” said the latter, putting out 
his physical hand this time, just as he had re- 
hearsed it, "Ihfc us be plain and aboveboard 
with one another. I am sorry about tho whole 
business, for your sake, indeed I am. But you 
must consider what 1 am— ^merely a passive in- 
strument.” 

The other took his hand doubtfully. “ I did 
not expect it~I scarcely expecteef it of you, 
Fermor,” he said, mournfully. " I would not 
have behaved so to another man.” 

"Poor childish boy,” thought Fermor, pity- 
ingly,yet singularly gratified with himself, "how 
absurdly he feels it, or sAows that he feels it.’^ 
Fermor himself, in a similar case, would have let 
the fox under his uniform eat his heart out ; 
at least so he thought. " Come, come 1^’ said 
Fermor, "you will be reasonable, 1 know. You 
will bear it in a manly way, I am sure, when 
you think of it coolly.” 

" Ah! ” said the other, bitterly, "with some 
that comes very natural. There are people who 
think of everything coolly ; I can’t ; I wish to 
God I could ; I would not be as— as miserable 
as I am.” He sat down again at his desk, and 
put up his hands. "It was a new life to me,” 
he went on, in a sort of dismal monotone. 

" It was like a change to heaven— I mean, all 
these last few months. I never, never was so 
happy 1 And I firmly believe was as happy, 
and liked me — for a time, at least — until— 
until ^Ah!” he continued, appealing pite- 

ously to Fermor, " why did you do it ? How 
could you amuse yourself with such heartless 
sport ? You will nave had things of this sort 
over and over again ; with me it happens only 
once. It is a whole life, and now that you have 
taken away life from me, what is left to me ? 

I tell you, Fermor ” he was growing vchc- 

ment, but he stopped himself. " Though, after 
all, I suppose are not so much to blame.” 

“Now,” said Fermor, laying his hand on his 
arm, " if you would listen to me for a moment, 

I think I could put the matter in such a reason- 
able li^ht, that 

" I know, I know,” said Hanbury, dismally. 
"I don’t want reason, it is a poojr comfort to 
me. I suppose it is all right — it ieae to be, and 
so it came to be. Of course she has her free 
will, and could cliangc her mind if she pleased. 

It would be very hard if she couldn’t.” 

" Now, that is a rational way to take it,” said 
Fermor, " and if I could speak of myself as a third j 
person — only it is a little delicate, you will admit 
— you sec, as 1 said before, I was really passive in 
the business. And you will pardon me, 1 think, 
if I remind you that at our last meeting you 
really almost threw down the glove. You re- 
collect ? Now, when a man’s pride is appealed 
to, and he is put upon his mettle — ^you sec ? I 
really don’t know but that if you had appealed 
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to mo as you did now;— that is, put tlid thing 
in the present forcible light *’ 

^‘0, I know,'* groaned Hanbury. “I am 
sure of it. But I am so awkward, and clumsy, 
and stupid, I always do something heavy and 
foolish And now,” he continued' with a doleful 
smile, ** the only thing left for is to bear it 
as best I can, and go off to the sheep-walks 
i^in. I am sure to make no blunders there: 
Good-l^.” 

Fermor went away full of real oity and com- 
passion for this "honest poor soui,” who in so 
confiding a way exhibited his foolish heart to all 
comers. " He will hawk his sorrows all over 
the place,” thought Fermor. "Perhaps it will 
be tile best thing that could happen to him, 
if he only knew now to get profit out of his 
misfortune. But he does not. If I were in his 
place, it would be a whole fortune to me.” Even 
as it turned out, it wan a whole fortune to him, 
for Hanbury’s acute sufferings seemed to make 
his victory more precious. 

" Itis curious,’* he thought, as he came away, 
** how everything falls into the groove I lay out 
for it.** Then he began to think how, by practice 
and skill, this mysterious faculty of his would , 
grow to a wonderful perfection, and lead him 
into the foremost ranks — parliamentary and; 
ministerial, perhaps— with very different ele- 
ments to deal with than Hanbury. 

But it was not until he first saw Thersites 
Showers in full mess council, when the chiefs 
met at dinner, that he reaped aU the profit of 
the step he had taken. ‘When Fermor came in 
among them they looked at each other shyly, at 
him with reverence. They were boys after ail, 
and they felt their boyhood. Here was their 
master. He who had indifferently tolerated all 
their childish^ splashing in the water, their 
making mud-pies, and was all the time calmly 
plotting this orilliant coup do th^fitre. They all 
seemed to feel their littleness in^ his presence. 
He walked in like a hero, and was very gracious | 
to them. But his real superiority lay iu the 
defeat of Showers. Just as the regiment had ; 
its adjutant and messman, and even a brains 
carrier or two, so Showers was kept in pay hs 
their sarcastic sharpshooter. In a lull, or’in a 
critical moment, he was ordered to the front, 
like the cbmic-song singer among the privates 
on a march. Now he seemed to be cashiered. 
He had broken down, and was held in contempt. 

^ " Someway,’* said Fermor, after the mess 
dinner, in the great arm-chair, and witli his hands 
in Ms pockets, looking down the length of his 
legs, as it were, along a level, “you see I khow 
myself thoroughly, and what I can do. Anything 
I Jay myself out for seriously I cUn bring about in 
the long run. I don’t,” continued Fermor, mo- 
destly looking round on them all, “ set up to do 
more than other men, but, you see, I make more 
of my materials. Another thing,” he contMued, 
“ when I make up my mind to a thing, I always 
have it done at once. Every second of dawdli^ 
over a serioiw step is diminishing its value. H 
is like,” continuea he, smiling at some pleasant 
Httle fancies that were coming into his mind. 


“ like, say, so much out of the proceeds of a bill, 
commission, brokerage, and that sort of thing.” 
And in this fashion Captain Fermor lectured 
away for a long time to a very serious and at- 
tentive congregation. He came home very well 
satisfied with himself, in a cloud of will-o’-the- 
wisp conviction that he had really carried off a 
prize, defeated innumerable competitors, and 
was on a sort of envied table-land looking down, 
on all, and regarded with a wistful admiration. 

CHAPTER XXIII- TUB PBEMOR PAIIILY. 

Lady Ladea Fermoe, fourth daughter of a 
late Earl of Hungerford, was well recollected 
by many gentlemen with grey whiskers as Lady 
Laura Stonehewer. Tall, almost plain, with a 
gauntness about her shoulders, kept in confine- 
ment by secret power below, from which they 
seemed struggling to escape by sudden contor- 
tions. Yet she had “ style” and “tone;” and 
as she performed her scenes in the circle with 
daring, and went round and round in the social 
circus with rapidity, she came to be admired. 
Like the ugly Mr. Wilkes, she was but a few 
seconds behind the loveliest; and some extra 
exertion and hard riding always brouglit her to 
the front. 

She had been long in the service. For 
years she had been in the drawing-rooms, and 
met indifferent sport. At last, a mild country 
gentleman— Thornton Fermor, Esq., of the 
Holyoakes — ^looking down one evening, saw 
her in her gauze and spangles dashing by, 
almost covering him in a cloud of the saw- 
dust. He was delighted with her “ dasli” and 
action. The shoulders were, luckily, not in- 
subordinate. Lady Laura Stonehewer became 
Lady Laura Fermor, and retired down to the 
Holyoakes, where the surrounding gentry de- 
lighted in sending notes, requesting the pleasure 
of “ Mr. Fermor’s and Lady Laura Fermor’s 
I company at dinner,” and positively rang them 
ioyfully together in concert, as though they had 
bceu a peal of church bells. 

In due time they began to contribute to the 
Heraldic Koran; and the mild Tlioruton “by 
her had issue 

1.. Charles Hungerford ; 

2. Alicia Mary; 

3. Blanche; and 

4. Laura. 

Charles Hungerford grew up, became a 
fashionable child and boy, never showed tlie 
least taste for ostler or kitchen society, took 
no interest in stable, ostler, or kitcheri. topics, 
and, in the lower ranks, was considered a cold, 
stuck up lad, with no manners.” To him his 
mother was an indefatigable missionary, preach- 
ing the gospel of good society, and the com- 
panionship of genteel confessors. “However 
nigh you are,” she was always saying to him, 
“ look a little higher, and you will be sure, if 
you do not advance, to keep your place. Every- 
thing has a tendency to slide down.” So with 
dress and appearance. The best clothes, the 
dearest and best tailor, these were cheaper in 
the end than the cheapest and meanest, as they 
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returned all outlay in the respect and conside- 
ration they brought with them— obtaining, as 
it were, free tickets to all social exhibitions. So 
with select companions and selecter tastes ; and 
Charles Hungerford became an eager catechu- 
men in this faith, and almost a raging little 
fanatic. 

Thornton Fermor, Esq., had only a genteel 
patrimony, and as Alicia Mary, Blanche, and 
Laura junior, as well as Charles Hungerford, 
were encouraged in the same virtues, their 
combined outlay became a serious total. 
Charles Hungerford was sent, not so much 
to a fashionable school, as to a fashionable 
set at the fashionable school. Till he was 
twenty he sat in a private box everywhere. So 
with Alicia Mary, and Blanche, and Laura 
junior, who, before they bad passed through 
a beginning, or even a middle stage, were 

S ut to a “ finishing school,” where they were 
rilled and smoothed and burnished up to an 
exquisite smoothness. Lady Laura, taking 
stock of her labours and good deeds, often said 
that she Lad at least given them the best edu- 
cation “ that money could procure,” which really 
meant no more than that they had been well 
grounded’* in the best juvenile society that 
could be found. Sbe herself was a wonderful 
captain and slie-lanzknecht, a drawing-room TVei 
Hitter, and with her curious gauntness and 
pale mustard complexion, seemed not to core 
cilher for eating or drinking, or, above all, for i 
sleep. What she found in the hard, hopeless 
sort of life she lived, and which she called 
gaiety,** would be difficult to discover. 
Thornton Fermor was a sort of quiet woman 
in a man’s dress, and received orders from her. 
She had settled that Charles Hungerford, who 
liad been at Oxford studying young Lord 
Ciiestcr and Sir Victor Banbury, and other 
young gentlemen of quality, should be "put” 
into a Guards* regiment, when Thornton Fer- 
mor glided away out of the world — ^just as he 
used to glide aw'ay of an evening out of his 
home racket to a tranauil club— but leaving 
his affairs, as friends told each other, " in sad 
confusion.” This brought about a lull in the 
racket. A huddled has^ settlement of things 
was effected. Charley Fermor had to "go” 
into a corps where there were no youths of 
quality, but only the sons of thriving merchants ; 
where the senior captain was the second child 
of the well-known Manchester horse repositee ; 
where the adjutant was understood to take 
largely under the will of an eminent wedding 
pptrycook; and where some of the junior en- 
signs bore names that awkwardly and pointedly 
suggested brewing, cotton-spinning, and colo- 
nic produce. 

Finally, Alicia, dhowi^ symptoms of "weak- 
ness of the chest,” Lady Laura Fermor broke up 
lier camp, loaded her baggage-carts, and marched 
for Nice; whence very soon was written home 
news of " Alicia’s chest being restored.” 

* It w^as hard not to admire the boldness, the 
energy, the unflagging spirit, of this untiring 
woman.' If she bad ever thought of the unim- 


E ortant little matter of making a soul, or could 
are spared any time for that kind of delas- 
sement, she would have held a high spiritual 
place, Sbe worked out a fashionable salvation 
with infinite mortiflbation of the flesh, and all 
manner of painful austerities in the narrow and 
thorny patns. of social pleasures. Poor soul ! 
Did she ever smile when she heard the select 
preacher at* the select church she attended, 
declaiming against what he called the "alluring 
seductions” of the world P 
At her time of life, a lawyer, a mefehant, a 
soldier, who had seen such service as she had 
seen, would think of honourable retirement. 
The soldier, spent and battered, miglit honour- 
ably retire to his Chelsea or his Invalides ; she 
was entitled to her pension, her seat in the sun, 
and, figuratively, her tranquil pipe. She miglit 
gossip with other veteran dowagers, also in 
honourable "retreat.” But this undaunted 
woman was only thinking of new fields and new 
campaigns. She founa strength, and spirit, 
and courage, and endurance, for the new ven- 
ture : but where she got them it would, be hatfl 
to say. 

Yet she worked under grave discouragement. 
Alicia Mary, Blanche, and Laura, with remark- 
able promise as children, did not answer early 
expectation. In all of them there was a ten- 
dency to inherited gauntness. In all of them 
there was a tendency to a plebeian broadness of 
features often associated with scrubbing of 
door-steps, and attendance on many lodgers. 

I Late bivouacking and exposure had told roughly 
I on Alicia Mary and her sisters. Their mother 
I did what she could with them — almost tried to 
reconstruct them altogether. She might dress 
them with costliness and the best taste, of which 
she had abundance, and she might turn on per- 
fect conduits of porter and port and " nourish- 
ing” stimulants; she might push and twist 
them untiringly, wearily drilling them : it would 
not do, and could not be done. Could she fill 
in the hollow gaps in their necks and shoulders, 
and pare off those sharpnesses wliich projected 
like chimney-picce corners, she would have had 
more than mortal skill. No wonder that Cap- 
tain Singleman, in his coarse way, said of the 
young ladies they were a " hopeless lot.** 

Still she persevered, and by never relaxing 
her efforts, by ceaseless training, by dressing 
them well, by talking of them as superiors, 

I and filling the air round them as they marched 
I with the sound of the Stonehewers and other 
I family titles, like Turkish music, and, above all, 

I by hurrying up when she saw them broken, and 
I making them form squarp, she managed to secure 
for them i place and a sort of false prestige. 
Thus they were always led out to the dance, and 
never looked on sadly at the whirling measure, 
like deserted drawing-room Calypsos. 

At Nice, things* looked brighter. There was 
what her ladyship called an opening— a destitu- 
tion in the matter of good serviceable girls. Un- 
sound chests, "affected** lungs, and consumption, 
went out to parties, and, with flushed cheeks, 
were ready to stahq up and go through the 
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daawse with all comers. The delicacy of Alicia 
Mary^s chest was quite a different sort of thing. , 
In this narrow little paddock Laura 

Fermor’’ was said to be quite an addition. She 
at once had tlie freedom of every drawing-room 
presented to her. She took, almost as a matter 
of right, the fowling over those .moors. 

Afar off her wary eyes had already marked 
down something stirring in tho underwood. 
She came, not unprovided with reliable informa- 
tion. She knew of some young and noble chests 
that w^e “ threatened,” and, as she had anti- 
cipated, found young Gulliver and Lord Spandril, 
yet youngerandtnore tender in years, already in 
this ‘happy sanatorium. Those youths idolised 
the valse and the wilder galop, and Alicia Mary 
and Blanche ambled round in those measures 
with singular grace and agility. 

It was a surprise to meet these young men 
so far away, in one of the little narrow chambers 
where the Nice festivals were given. A few of 
the colony— the Welbore Cravens, the Browns, 
the Selwyns, and a delightful French faniil}', the 
Marquip la Molte-Terray, whom all the select 
English knew — “ saw each other” a good deal, 
and gave each other reciprocal dances. 

“ Ah ! that winter we spent at Nice !” said 
Major Brown, a couple of years later. You 
remember, Fanny ? The nice little parties we 
gave to each other. No scandalous waste in 
suppers, and music, and tumbling the house out 
of windows, as we do in this absurd country. 
You stuck a few wax candles about, and 
squeezed a dozen of lemons, and the thing was 
done. We went from one house to another. 

* Sir, you have me to-night, and I have you to- 
morrow night.* The prettiest gitls came to us, 
and how they enjoyed themselves. You recol- 
lect that young La Mottc-What*s-his-name, 
when he got up the cotillon at our house ?** 

This style of entertainment suited Lady Laura 
Fermoris taste exactly. She called it rational 
enjoyment,** and she carried out the total absti- 
nence principle even further than her neigh- 
bours. As conquerors make war support war, 
so she made dances support dances, and guests 
support guests. She artfully went round “ draw- 
ing the line,** exposing plaintively unworthy in- 
trigues that had oeeu set on foot to break into 
her select pleasure-grounds, and actually suc- 
ceeded in setting an artificial value cm her little 
cheap “drums.** People struggled to get ad- 
mission to those little hot rooms, and Alicia Mary, 
Blanche, and Laura junior, were contended for 
with animation. As they drifted of a night into 
one of these festive cabins, with their indomit- 
able parent in the fronj, of the little procession, 
young Gulliver and the younger Spandril came 
swooj^g down on them, eager to secure them, 
both showing signs of excessive heat. In 
those youths, indeed, they exercised a sort of 
proprietorship: with them they exchanged 
glances of inteBigence and signincant words. 
At tfieir humc»*cms sallies— and sometimes they 
gambolled before them in tlie Ethiopian manner 
—the sisters Fermor were convulsed; their 
sense of the humour of the exhibition coutend- 


! ing with an attempt at grave reproof. Lady 
Laura, true and faithful night .after night, got 
into her 'uniform and went on duty in the 
trenches, and, all through wet and exposure, 
exhaustion and fatigue, never once failed ; never 
wou/d fail unto the end; and when her hour 
came, would surely be found at her post, appa- 
rently sleeping, having at last found rest, and 
grasping her fan as it might he her firelock. 

Later on she was telling friends how she was 
exmseting her relative, Sir Hopkins Pocock, 
C.B., late governor of certain colonies — Prince 
Rupert’s Island it might have been — a gentle- 
man whose profession was Governing, and who 
was now moving round pleasantly from one 
Governing station to the other. He was not 
unknown, for it was he who, after long and haras.s- 
ing boundary wars, had concluded the famous 
treaty with the Waipiti tribe. Before this 
; diplomatic triumph he had been in the Indies, 
and was said to have collected enormous wealth. 
Waiting now till he should begin Goveruing 
f^ain — and there was to be a vacancy in a lew 
months— he was coming to Nice for some trifling 
repairs. 

CHAPTEEX31V. A DirLOMATIST. 

Lady Latjka had discounted him in advance. 
At languid little teas, at the furious Dervish 
dances of Major Brown, she menaced them 
with her relative, flourished him in the air, 
brought him down on them at intervals like 1 be 
lash of a whip. Finally, at one of the little 
parties specially organised for the purpose, she 
discharged him among them as if he were a car- 
tridge. As may be conceived, the union of two 
such first-class powers was irresistible, and 
seriously disturbed the balance of power in the 
colony. 

On which, select persons were taken into 
custody, as it were, and led off to be introduced 
to “my relative,” Sir Hopkins Pocock, and 
found themselves bowing before an exceed- 
ing tight and clean-made little man, whose 
clothes were dapper and clean-made too, and 
rather spare as to their material, so as to give 
no undue advantage to diplomatists on the 
other side. He had a round pink head, pierced 
for two small twinkling eyes ; checks, lips, cliin, 
and throat, shaven away right and lelt, as if, 
again, to leave nothing that could afford a ready 
purchase to the opposing diplomatist. He had 
a thin layer of iron-grey hair on his head ; but 
if tonsures were at all in fashion, he would have 
seized on the least pretext to have laid out his 
head in a sort of pond or ornamental water of 
baldness. Failing this, he was obliged to con- 
tent himself with a general air of perkiness, and 
succeeded in easily throwing an air of j>erk into 
his nose, into his chin, and with more difficulty 
into the front portion of his lips, wliich he 
brought to regular points. 

He had a marvellous fluency, and five minutes 
after the company had assembled, his talking 
was trickling smoothly over two or three gen- 
tlemen on the rug, like oil from tlie thin spout of 
an engine-driver’s can. There was no interrup- 
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tion in the rich stream ; and, with strictest im- 
partiality, he turned the mouth of his conversa- 
tional can from one to the other, so that all 
might have their share. He illustrated his 
stream with perks, and succeeded in producing 
a general perk in his chest and body, and put 
himself through all the gentle spasms of a 
Kobin. Such an opportunity being not likely to 
recur, they had got him on the stale of Europe, 
and on the schemes of designing powers, and 
the conversational oil was flowing very freely 
indeed. 

He would illustrate it, he said, by a matter 
that came within his own experience (oil-can to 
Major Brown) when he was busy concluding 
that treaty, which they might have heard of, with 
the Waipiti tribe. He had had. the honour of 
finally determining the great boundary question 
(oil suddenly directed on Mr. Welbore Craven). 
Mind, he did not accept the foolish stories then 
current about the Waipiti being worked by 
otlier parties who were pulling the wires. Some 
pointed to the Omai country ; some, to beyond 
the hills. It would not be betraying a state 
secret to say, now that the thing is past and gone, 
f liat Harrington, Minister for Waste Lands and 
^lur-slies, held this strongly in council ; so did 
Bond, afterwards premier (went out on the 
squatter question). But he (turning the oil 
with a jerk on to Brown) simply said, Wail— - 
simply wait. No groping in the dark. And what 
was his principle ? People at home, and people 
abroad, and people generally, still wondered what 
was tlic secret instrument he had used in com- 
posing these Waipiti troubles. Other govern- 
ments and other governors had tried hefoi'e him, 
and — no discredit to them — had failed. And 
wliy ? Simply because they ignored this ob- 
vious principle ; “ Never seem to want what you 
want.” Tlicre was the whole of it. The world 
was welcome to know it. (This spoken with a 
look as if ho were distributing five-pound notes 
all round.) The result was, he believed, pretty 
well known at home and abroad. Upon his word, 
that was the whole secret history of the transac- 
tion. He was glad it should he known. (General 
sprinkle of oil over all, as from the rose of a 
watering-pot.) 

The constituents of the group were changed one 
by one, as a factory-girl changes her spindles, but 
the conversation trickled on. Sir Hopkins marked 
its time with jerks and little spasms, gesticulat- 
ing with those useful points of his nose, his 
lips, and his chin. Lady Laura looked on with 
pride, brought up young Gulliver and younger 
Lord Spanddl, most unsuitable objects, but v^o 
w ere at once oiled abundantly. 

In this retirement, and waiting a promised 
vacancy in one of the Indian provinces, Sir 
Hopkins Pocock received unusual local honours. 
The maire and syndics called on him : he walked 
in a diplomatic cloud, and aired the Waipiti 

uestion innumerable times. He kept his little 

iplomatic tools from rusting by practice in 
drawing-rooms and other places, putting on 
his government-house manner as if it were his 
uniform, and laying his head on one side in the 


Robin attitude, when any one was bold enough 
to uttei* a long sentence — ^as who should say, 

" Fm looking of cr the wall at you. I can see 
you.** 

He often talked with Lady Laura over 
her son Charles. He had had a sort of liking 
for Charles when a boy, really surprising in 
one into whose system a bundle of despatches 
had got introauced instead of a heart. He had 
wished that should be put to diplomacy, but 
at that time he had not made his Indian jnouey, 
and his wishes naturally did not carry tile 
weight with them they now did. Lady Laura 
often bitterly bewailed it to him. “ We should 
have made an altachd of him, indeed we should,” 
she said, penitently. But I must say we never 
knew' — poor Thornton and I — that you so wished 
it.” 

Tlie diplomatist rubbed his fingers gleefully, 
perked his head on one side as if he were going 
to pick up caraway-seeds, and said : 

“You wei*e not wanted to know', my dear 
Laura ; there was my policy, you see. One of 
my little secrets has been never seem to want 
what you da want. Do you understand ?” 

Laay Laura was confounded at the discovery 
of this powerful engine; hut she did not 
remark to him that it had broken down in that 
particular instance. 

"However/* continued he, "we shall get 
him a better profession — marry liim off, when I 
am at govemmeut-house, in my Indian district. 
He sluul come with me as secretary, aidc-dc-camp, 
or sometluug of that sort. We shall get him a 
rajah*s daughter — a nabob’s child — with half a 
million of rupees. Leave it to me.** 

Sir Hopkins came back to that subject often, 
and planned it minutely. Lady Laura wel- 
comed it with delight, for Sir Hopkins had 
been too hopelessly abandoned to diplomacy to ^ 
marry, and this really looked like adoption. She * 
had often thought of her son’s offering liimself 
for man'iage in the City, only that such a 
scheme, coming from lier, would be hopeless. ! 
In the hands of a trained diplomatist it was i 
different. 

Meanwhile, the refitting was going on, and the 
diplomatist was getting on new sheathing and 
copper fastening, and being fresh riveted all 
through. Every day he sent away many letters, 
which he found a pleasure in ingeniously shaping 
as much like despatches as possible. He said 
lie was " feeling his way,** and, judging from 
the many times he wu’ote, the feeling must 
have been on a very extensive scale, and the 
of enormous length. 

It was near the end of ihe season. Tlie brave 
enduring mother had led her fair squad on, again 
and again, to the front, and, though unable to 
bjeak the enemy’s line, had never lost courage. 
Soon the daylight •would be gone, and there 
would be no light left to fight by. To do Uem 
justice, they too did not falter, but came on again 
and again, being so well led. Yet it seemed^ idle. 
Tlie two youths had all the training of old 
Mnchiavelliaus. They w'cre almost aflectionate 
in their bearing, these young traitors. They 
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gambolled about the premises like young dogs — 
ate in a friendly way off the family board at dinner 
and supper-time. They suffered themselves 
to be lea about on brotherly terms. And yet 
one day ypung Gulliver, helping himself as he 
spoke 'to the family sherry, announced gaily 
to the girls a pleasant bit of uews, at which 
they should all rejoice. 

. “ Do you know/* he said, “ w^’re to be off in 

a few days. The governor’s relented at last, 
and I am so glad. Spandril’s been dying to go 
this a^e, and so have I. I can tell you, we’re 
going to have a jolly time of it now. Do you 
know, we have been getting greatly bored here.” 

A ghastly smile showed the two girls’ appre- 
ciation of the news. But Lady Laura had not 
forgotten to train their muscles as she had all 
other points about them. 

“ How pleasant I” they said. 

“ Ain’t it jolly ?” said the youtli. " I am 
counting the hours till we get off. Spandril’s 
got an invitation to a house in Ireland swarm- 
ing with pretty girls — on draught — ha ! ^ — 
and he’s to take me ! Jolly 1” 

The mother received the news of how tne 
labour of months had been swept away — like 
an embankment by a violent storm-*-even with- 
out a twitch in her face. 

“ It was pleasant,” she said, “ getting away 
at this time. And when did they gO ? We 
would all miss them so.” No one could 
have guessed the stab which this true Spartan 
felt at her heart. 

For the first time, Lady Laura had begun to 
feel a sense of hopelessness, coupled with the 
idea that she was only rolling rocks up hills 
like a fashionable Sysiphus. Latterly, her mind 
had begun to travel over in the direction of her 
son Cliarlcs. She talked a good deal with the 
diplomatist on his schemes. Leave it to me,” 
said that wily negotiator. I should like no- 
thing better. I shall manage. But we must 
have no forcing it on, no eagerness. Old 
Governor Baines, tried that with the Waipiti 
tribe, and we all know how it ended. He put 
on his blue and gold, and went down to them 
with a flourish. I said how it would be wlien I 
heard it. No, no, my good Laura, leave it to 
me.” 

“But couldn’t we get him over here?” said 
Laura, anxiously. “ At such a distance. ” 

** Now, do leave it to me,” said Sir Hopkins ; 
and for the present it was left to liim. 

The idea, however, took violent hold of Lady 
Laura Fermor. She began to turn from the 
three hopeless and helpless ’* daughters, 
whom Tio labour, or^ pains, or propping, or 
“shoring up,” could do anything lor. She 
often thought, that if she herself had had but 'a 
quarter of such advantages, what splendid re- 
sults would have been acniqved. As it was, firtie 
had had to work for herself. 

^ She began to feel a contempt for those clumsy 
^rls, for their gauntness, and stupidity, and 
would, perhaps, have been glad to have exposed 
them — on a mountain, did that custom obtain 
among us. 


Yet they went through the old routine. Tliey 
dressed and decorated themselves, and set out 
for the shows, and their faithful officer, witli her 
old "hault courage,” went with them. 

On one of these occasions, the Mairo or 
H6tel de Ville was giving an entertainment — a 
high festival that hw been talked of for some 
weeks in advance. New ladies’ uniforms had 
been ordered, and new flowers, and even new 
ladies’ faces. The busy clink of armourers 
was heard on all sides. The girls, rallying a 
little, took on many hands, and laboured 
earnestly. Hope was the last of the virtues 
that was to flutter away from the little chambers 
in the Fonchettes, and there was an invalid 
baronet, and an honourable planet or two, 
whose place in the social firmament had been 
ascertained with all but certainty, whose riglit 
ascension had been calculated, and who might 
be looked for on the horizon at any moment. 
Majors, too, were made out in the welkin. These 
scraps of astronomical science inspirited their 
fainting hearts. The darkest hour is that before 
the day. 


THE POOR OF PARIS. 

What Paris does for the poor, the old and 
the deserted, how its workmen work, how they 
talk, read, and amuse themselves, and in what 
way they unite for mutual help, Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold tells, from recent local research of his 
own, very thoroughly and well in a book called 
the Children of Lutetia. They have been 
studied by French government officials, and by 
independent writers after the French manner, 
but what an Englishmen secs with his own eyes 
in his own different way, and tells to his 
countrymen, is worth reading on both sides of the 
channel. Witness the following account of tlie 
gist of Mr. Jcrrold’s book. 

For the care of the sick and poor of Paris, 
the Hotel-Dieu had existed since the rcigii of 
Louis le Debonnaire, and was endowed richly 
with wealth and privileges, when the Great 
Bureau of the Poor, founded in tlic year 
fifteen hundred and thirty-five, began to divide 
patronage with it. Afterwards, in sixteen ’fifty- 
six, the Hopital Gdn^ral was founded, based 
on general subscriptions, to relieve the Bureau 
from the pressure of beggars and vagabonds 
who flocked to it from all parts. This hospital 
soon became the most important charitable 
institution in France. Seven years after its 
establishment in a year of famine, it had an 
income of more than thirty-one thousand pounds. 
Under Louis the Fifteenth and Sixteenth it 
acquired new privileges, and among tlicm the 
right to lend money to the poor on pawn. 
When the Revolution broke out, this hospital 
had an income of about a hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds, while the income of all the 
Paris hospitals and asylums was estimated at 
three hundred and twenty thousand, and was 
probably more. By the action of the revolu- 
tionary government, the income of the poor 
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throughout France was diminished three-fifths, 
but the Consulate restored to them their rights, 
and secured them a large capital for the losses 
they had suffered. Count Frocliot was ap- 
pointed to draw up a project for the complete 
government of the nineteen hospitals and 
refuges of Paris ; and that report is the basis of 
the present administration of those charities. 
Tliey were placed under one administration in 
the first year of the present century. 

The Minister of the Interior now appoints, 
on the recommendation of thePrefectof the Seine, 
a director in chief of the administration of public 
charity. The gentleman now holding this office 
is M. Husson, who states in his last report tliat 
the patrimony of the poor is no longer increased 
as it used to be by private bequests, so that the 
administrators are compelled to ask, year by 
year, for larger subventions. The budget of 
Paris charities shows now an annual expenditure 
of about a million in English money, of which 
little more than a tenth part is provided by 
endowment. There are taxes for the good of 
the poor on admissions to theatres, on sale of j 
graves, and so forth, the deficiency being at last | 
made up by a municipal subvention of some 
three hundred and sixty thousand pounds. 

The central and chief offices of the public 
charity of Paris are on the Quai Pelletier, in the 
Avenue Victoria. It has four divisions and 
cigiit departments. The four divisions in which 
more than a hundred people are employed, are 
that of the secretaries; that of finance; that 
^^l^lch has charge of the hospitals and asylums; 
that which has charge of out-door relief and 
j)aupcr children. There is also a central office, 
at which tw'clvo physicians and six surgeons 
attend to examine the poor who apply for ad- 
mission to the hospitals or asylums. These 
hospitals arc the Hotel-Dieu, the Charity, the 
Saint Antoine, the Neckcr, the Cochin, the 
Peaujon, the Lariboisiere, tlie Saint Louis, the 
Midi, the Lourcinc, the Hospital for. Sick 
Children (with six hundred beds, and a hundred 
extra in the Forges, a supplementary establish- 
ment), the Sainte Eugenie, the Maison d’Ac- 
couchement, the Cliniques, the Maison Muuici- 
palc de Sant4 and the Bcrck ; seventeen lios- j 
itals, making up altogether six thousand eight 
undred and seventeen beds.. The asylums are 
the Bicetre for old men, that for old women. 
Boulevard de ITiopital, that for male incurables, 
that for female incurables, the Enfants-Assistes, 
the Manages la , Kocliefoucauld, the Sainte 
Perine, thcBoulard Asylum, the Reconnaissance, 
the De villas, and the Lambrechts, tWelve asy- 
lums, making up more than ten thousand five 
hnudred beds. ’ 

Under control of the same department of 
public charity are certain estabhshriients of 
supply : a central bakery, a central meat esta- 
blishment, a central wine-cellar, a central 
druggist’s, and the provision department at the 
Halle. Montyon’s charity for the poor leaving 
the hospitals, and the Spinning Works for the 
Indigent, are also under direction of the Central 
Committee. 


Then there is, in each of the twenty airon- 
dissements of Paris, a Public Charity Office, or 
Bureau de Bienfaisance, with twelve adminis- 
trators under the presidency of the mayor, and 
an unlimited number of ladies, doctors, sisters 
of charity, and so forth, working in concert wilJi 
it. In each arfondissement, varying in number 
according to the extent of its poverty, are poor 
houses served by sisters of charity. In all the 
arrondissements there are said to be nineij 
thousand returned by the last census as the 
poor. About a thousand paid officials are em- 
ployed in almsgiving, at an expense of about 
nfty-eight thouknd a year. In aid of all this 
public machinery the private charity of Paris 
establishes and maintains public nurseries, re- 
formatories, and other valuable institutions. 

The Bureau of Benevolence does not touch 
causes of poverty; it simply gives bread, meat, 
clothes, fuel, and medicine, to those who are in 
sore want of them. In arrondissements where 
the yich are many and the poor are few, the help 
is TOuntiful; where the rich arc few, and the 
poor many, the average of aid to each pauper 
may be only a third as much. It is two pounds 
eighteen shillings a head in the ninth ar- 
rondissement, but in the lliirteenth only fifteen 
and sixpence. Very little is done in concert 
with emjjloycrs of labour or otherwise to convert 
beggars into workers. “ It appears,’* says Mr. 
Jcrrold, “to have become the settled conviction 
I of the Paris municipal authorities, that poverty 
can be obliterated by driving a boulevard 
through its head-quarters.” But the poor tlms 
driven out of sight of visitors arc not lost sight 
of by the authorities. A system recently in- 
troduced, of giving them, when sick, gratuitous 
medical attendance in their own homes, was 
taken advantage of chiefly for women and 
cliildren by more than half the registered popu- 
lation of the poor within a sin^e year. The 
average cost to the town of each patient so 
atteu^d is about thirteen shillings ; of a patient 
in hospital the average cost is two pounds. 

The home tending helps to ^:eep alive family 
feeling, but it must be on many accounts less 
efficient. Nearly two hundred doctors are en- 
gaged in attendance on the sick poor at their 
homes, but while in one arrondissement thero 
will be a doctor to every hundred patients, in 
another there will be only a doctor to every 
four hundred. 

Seventeen thousand children under the age 
i of twelve are maintained at the charge of the 
I Department of the Seine, as much as possible 
not in the asylum but in country cottages, 
where they are put , out to be nursed and 
brought up in artificial homes. Nearly three 
thousand four hundred deserted children and 
foundlings were gathered off the streets of 
Paris in the year eij^teen *sixty-one, and charge 
also was taken of about four hundred orphans ; 
but seven hundred of this little brigade of / 
children died within the twelvemontlr. Of the 
abandoned infants half the number die at nurse. 
Poverty is said to be the cause of by far the 
largest number of these desertions. 



” IjDprovements of Paris ” have been gra- 
dttfdlj depriving the very poor of shelter for a 
family, in the fifteen years ending in ’fifty-six, I 
the number of poor lod^d in garrets for less 
than two pounds a year had decreased by more 
than one half ; the number of those paying 
between four and eight pounds had doubled ; and 
the number of those paying betvKeen eight and 
twelve pounds, had risen from one hundred and 
eighty-seven to one thousand arfd sixteen. In 
five years more, in ’sixty-one, the lodgings of 
two pounds aud under no longer existed ; and 
the number of poor compellea to pay rents of 
between four and eight pounds, hi trebled 
during the last twenty years. 

To receive any help from the bureau of his 
arroudissement, the applicant for regular relief 
must, if a Frenchman, have lived for a year in 
Paris ; if a foreigner, have lived for ten years in 
France. The bnnd, the palsied, the crippled, 
and those infirm with age who have reached 
threescore and ten, receive, after five years’ re- 
sidence in Paris (including two years on the out- 
door ifst, or ten years* residence and one year on 
the out-door list), annual and regular relief. The 
oldest men— men of eighty-four or more — ^re- 
ceive, when destitute, nine and sixpence a month ; 
and the scale descends to the four shillings 
a' month paid to men of seventy, and to those of 
the paralytic and the blind who do not add 
great age to their other infirmity. To others, 
when sick, or wounded, or otherwise in want, 
occasional relief is given, and this may be 
claimed by heads of poor families where there 
are tliree children all under fourteen years of 
age. But no relief is given to a poor lamily of 
which the children are untaught and nnvacci- 
nated. So mueh of this rule as applies to non- 
vaccination- might be adopted, with advantage, 
in our own country. It would be hardly fair to 
visit the restriction upon the parents of un- 
taught children until education becomes as 
accessible here as vaccination is. The com- 
mittee of the district bureau in Paris decides 
upon aU applications, entering those admitted 
into a book for itself, and into another book for 
the divisional administrator, and into a third for 
the central bureau of the Quai Pelletier. The 
^Hef given is also documentary, being as much 
in kind as possible. Tickets for meat aud bread 
Me taken to the central butchery and bakery 
connected with this scheme of poor relief; so 
with fuel, &c. Clothing is distributed by the 
secretary, or by the sisters of a maison de 
secours, on tlie authority of an administrator. 
Money, when given, must be given by the hands 
of the secretary^ into" the hands of tlie person 
for whose relief it is intended, except when it is 
paid through a curd or the superior of a maison 
de secours, to buy clothes lor the first com- 
munion of u pauper’s child.* 

On the r^orts of administrators, miscel- 
&eous gifts are distributed of wooden legs, 
bandages, inechauical stays, and so forth, to 
poor persons who need them, without asking 
whether their names arc otherwise on the books 
of the bureau. The bureau also gives tickets 


of relief as a viaticum for poor persons upon a 
journey, licenses hawkers, grants exemption from 
taxes, and sees that the clothes of persons 
dying in hospital are delivered to their relatives. 
It also lends, in urgent cases, shirts and bedding, 
and will sometimes help a widow to apprentice 
her boy, or to pay her rent. 

A certain number of pensions, each of them 
a little over ten pounds a year for men, and 
a little- under eight pounds for women, are 
distributed bv the Assistance Puhlique among 
the twenty bureaus of the twenty arrondisse- 
ments for the help of the poor. Tliey are paid 
monthly, but the winter instalments are made 
larger than those paid jn summer. But these 
pensions are paid in each case with tlie bureau’s 
special regard to the wants of the receiver, in 
money when necessary, in kind when possible, 
and with careful regard to the sort of assistance 
wanted. The receivers of these pensions get 
also medical advice, medicine, and oaths gratui- 
tously, and lose their grant if tliey are caught 
begging or found guilty of misconduct. The 
doctors of the bureau attend like our dispensary 
doctors, in certain places and at certain times, 
to prescribe for the poor who come there. As 
a check upon the doctors, an official from the 
bureau goes round among the sick poor of the 
district to see that they are properly attended 
at their homes, this official filling up a docu- 
ment in the sick-room as evidence on his own 
account that he has paid his visit of inspection. 
When the sick poor are convalescent, the bureau 
sends them, if necessary, to the convalescent 
hospital of Vincennes or to the Vesinct, and the 
convalescents from the hospitals get from their 
bureaus, under certain conditions, Montyon’s 
bounty of twenty francs, in money or in kind. 

At a Bureau of Benevolence most of the 
business with applicants is transacted on the 
ground floor. On the first floor are the secretary’s 
offices, and at the top is the great collection of 
clothes of all sorts, from baby-linen upwards, 
ready made, packed, and sorted. An infinite 
variety of tickets of all colours represents the 
French taste for organisation. Say, it is the 
doctor who is wanted. A clerk is applied to^ 
who sends Galen a printed letter of direction to 
attend, with a printed reminder that he will 
find at the patient’s house a printed form on 
which he will be good enough to make entries 
at every visit, that he will find also a printed 
letter, of which he must at once fill up the 
blanks, describing the probabilities of the case 
at first sight. This letter he is to seal up and 
leave for the visitor or administrator from the 
bureau, who has in his turn to fill up a form 
showing his own name, the doctor’s name, the 
name, age, address, calling, and floor of the 
patient, now many children be has, and how old 
they are, what trades any of them follow, the 
family’s means, individually and generally; 
whether the patient has been in the hospital, 
what rent he pays ; whether he is in arrears, how 
many rooms lie lives in; whether he can afford 
a fire, and has one ; wli ether there is any fit 
person connected with him to act as nurse; 









whether his sickness stops the earnings of any 
otlier member of the family; whether he has 
a bed» and if so, what kind of bed ; whether he 
has sheets, and if so, how many ; whether he has 
shirts, and if so, how many ; how long he has 
been attended, and how much or little he is the 
better for attention ; abo any observations that 
may seem worth adding, and whatever the 
visitor himself has to recommend. Upon the 
knowledge given by that document the Relief 
Commission forms its plan of assistance. A dozen 
or more charitable laaies give voluntary help to 
the honorary commissioners in the performance 
of these duties, and there are fixed days and 
hours in which certain administrators agree to 
attend at the relief houses. .Marriage papers, 
certificates of birth, or other necessary docu- 
ments, are got for the poor by this agency, 
exempt from stamp duty and every other fee. 
Vaccination is not only gratuitous, but the poor 
are tempted to a duty they but half understand 
by vaccination tickets, which secure to the holder 
half-a-crown for every child that he or she has had 
vaccinated. In the fifth, which is the poorest, 
arrondissement a hundred and thirty-two pounds 
was a year’s cost of shell kindly bribery, seven 
thousand seven hundred pounds was the year’s 
cost of the bread given to the needy, and about 
two thousand five hundred pounds the cost for 
medical attendance. The bureau lends beds 
or bedding, gives straw for mattresses twice a 
year, distributes wooden shoes, bribes into 
marriage poor couples whose union is unblessed 
by the priest, and secures for the dead poor 
gratuitous burial by the administration of the 
jPompes Funobres. Besides its share of the 
nwenuo for the poor raised by the municipality 
in the way of tax on luxuries, there are in each 
arrondissement occasional balls and fetes for the 
benefit of its poor, four collections a year in the 
churches, and an annual distribution of papers 
for the levy of poor-rate by voluntary con- 
tributions, A rich house will sometimes give ' 
in that way as much as forty pounds, the Bank 
of France pays twenty pounds. j 

So much for the bureau. In the dependent | 
houses of relief the work is done by sisters, 
under a sister superior, the sisters getting; 
lodging, fire, and light, and finding themselves j 
food and clotliing, for a pay of twenty pounds a 
year to each. On the top fiioors are primary 
schools for the young children of the poor, who 
are provided also with play-rooms. At the 
houses of relief the doctors attend to see the 
sick, who come and get prescription papers from 
an official engaged to attend to that part of the 
system. The simpler sort of dispensing is done 
by the sisters in a little apothecary’s shop of 
their own ; the more difficult by an authorised 
druggist. The sisters also keep ready-made 
do tiles for the poor, and good flannel waistcoats 
for the delicate, delivered to those who produce 
orders from the bureau. Orphans live in the 
house with them, and the duties are performed 
by them with open heart and ready wit and 
will. 

No doubt the Parisian scheme of poor relief. 


which is a substitute not only for ou^Loudon poor 
law system, but for our general poor law system, 
and all those systems of private benevolence 
with which in London it is largely supplemented, 
supplies a yevj distinct and truly admirable 
example of wdfl-organised voluntary effort for 
the direct help of the suffering poor. But Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrdd overlooks much labour of his 
own countiy women, when he says; “If that 
great society for the Relief of Destitution in the 
English metropolis, which has its handsome 
offices at Chariug-Cross, would take the trouble 
to send a deputation to the Quai Pelletier, they 
might develop from the operations., of M. 
Husson’s subordinates a system of district visit- 
ing in London less contemptible than that which 
now flickers, feeble and ridiculous, where the 
London poor are massed.” At the time when 
this was written, the association tlius pointed 
out was aiding in London eighty-three districts, 
including a total population of about a million, 
each having a separate staff of voluntary dis- 
trict visitors. The number of visitors'thus em- 
ployed was one thousand one hundred and 
seventy-eight, of whom nine hundred and twenty- 
two were English women personally active in 
the distribution of what aid the funds of the 
association and the local voluntary contributions 
to the poor produced. lu rtmnd numbers there 
was a district visitor for every five pounds of 
the money granted by the society, for every ten 
pounds of the whole sura forming the district 
funds. And this excludes from calculation all 
district private care for the poor that is entered 
in no book but that of the recording angel. 
The number of even fashionable ladies, harried 
by the incessant toil of fulfilling valueless en- 
gagements, who in London come into direct 
womanly contact with some of their poorer 
sisters, is, we suspect, greater in London than 
in Paris. In the English provinces, this kind 
of voluntary ministration is more general. 
Amongst families numbering ladies of even 
small fortune, it is the rule— a rule not in every 
case followed with discretion, but always as a 
duty, and with a benevolent motive. Wc shall 
never in London carry “administration” to the 
point attained in Paris, but we are learning 
every year more and more how to do good to 
many of our poor in the directest and yet least 
obtrusive way. 

The foundlings of Paris, gathered into the 
great establishment in the Rue d’Enfcr, with 
more than five hundred beds and more than 
eighty cradles, are also under the protection of 
the “ Assistance Publiifue.” Their nursery is 
i a great hall, in which are four rows of cradles 
I with carpeted pathways between them. Sisters 
I in huge caps, and nurses in blue and white, flit 
silentTy about, and* a great mattress lies before 
the fireplace, where the babies as they come in, 
sometimes ten in a d^, are unpacked. Each 
has been through an official routine, and has its 
name, number, and date of admission fastened 
by a slip of parchment to its arm. The little 
ones are fetched away by the country nurses 
among whom they are distributed. Each child 
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is taken with a necklace of seventeen hone 
beads* and a silver padlock and seal* with an 
J attached medal, having on one side the cbild*8 
; number, and on the otlier side an effigy of St. 

I Vincent de Paul. This necklace must not be 
I unfastened till the child is six tears old. Be- 
sides the nursery are a sick ward and a surmcal 
ward, a shelter for the 1)oys who/ after tneir 
nursing in village homes, have come back to be 
redistributed or apprentice^*’ and a like lodging 
for girls, each with a playground. There is a 
gymnasium and a large kitchen garden. There 
are offices, stables,*cow-houses, eight cows being 
kept to supply milk for the establishment, and 
a morsel of forest land—in Paris, within a 
stone’s throw of the Observatory — adjoins the 
girls* playground. In this little wood, nurses 
and babies sit on the grass, nightingales sing 
on summer evenings, and hither the elder chil- 
dren, always under close superintendence, come 
in brigades for air and recreation. But the dis- 
tiibuUon of the children into homes among poor 
families ©f the provinces, with a retention of 
strict chccTk and oversight, is a very sound part 
of the Paris foundling system. 

In the Hue St. Jacques the old Seminary of 
St. Magloire is now the Imperial Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum for Boys, two hundred and fifty 
in number, who are elaborately managed, and 
after receiving four years of primary education, 
are during the next three years taught trades. 
Parents or fair means pay forty nounds a year 
to the asylum when they wish a aeaf and dumb 
child of thoir own to bo as well educated as its 
infirmity permits. 

The old, the infirm, ^d the mad, are grouped 
in two vast establishments — the Salpfitriere, 
which is the asylum for old women, and the 
Bicctre, which is the asylum for old men. Of 
the insane in Prance, forty-six per cent are in i 
state or departmental asylums entirely devoted 
to them, twenty-four per cent are in private 
asylums, and the other thirty per cent form 
groups in the asylums of the aged. 

The Salpetriere first came into life as an 
asylum rather more than two centuries ago, when, ' 
in the year sixteen hundred and fifty-three, some 
of the poor beggars of the city and suburbs of 
Paris were received into the old building known 
as the Little Arsenal, then used as a manufac- 
tory of saltpetre, or salp^tridre. Cardinal Ma- 
zarm has left word to us that it cost forty thou- 
sand livres to adapt the buildings as an estab- 
lishment, with something less than five hundred 
beds for the use of the poor. The buildings 
were considerably enlarged in the time of Louis 
the Pourtcenth ; since then, addition after addi- 
tion has been made. In eighteen ’twenty-three 
the place was re-named the Asylum for Old 
Women, and, as regards the mad women, it is 
her^ that Pinel and Esquirol, breaking through 
' many horrible old traditional beliefs, began the 
rightand humane treatment of the insane. There 
are now in the Salpetriere forty-five district build- 
ings, covering a population of more than five 
thousand persons, and maintained by an annual 
expenditure of about eighty thousand pounds. 


The Bicetre, now occupied by the poor old ' 
men and male pauper lunatics of Paris, was 
originally a castle built by Jean de Pointoise, 
Bishop of Winchester. The name was soon 
corrupted into Wicestre, and that into Bicetre. 
The ruined castle was, in Cardinal Mazarin’s 
I time, a refuge for foundlings, and for pOor old 
men and pauper lunatics. It was there, by the 
way, that in seventeen ’ninety-two the newly 
invented guillotine was first tned on a corpse. 
The Bicetre, like the Salpfitribrc, has grown by 
successive additions and changes, and improve- 
ments are still going forward in its buildings, 
which are grouped about nine open courts. Its 
roofs cover a population of more than three 
thousand, at a cost for each of about six- 
teen-pence a day, wliich is fourpence a day 
more than the cost of each woman in the 
Salpetriere. 

A warehouse for the clothes and linen used 
in the Parisian hospitals and asylums is known 
as, the “Pilature des Indigents.” It is housed 
in the old hospital of the Charite Notre-Danio, 
suppressed during the late revolution. This 
house distributes spinning wmrk to nearly a 
thousand old women, of whom the best worker 
cannot earn more than sevenpeiice halfpenny, 
and the majority cam only about fourpence a 
day. 

In the Rue de Sevres is the Asylum for In- 
curable women. The Asylum for Incurable 
Men is at the old barracks in the Hue Popiu- 
court. But at Ivry, where the Assistance 
Publique has land, the two are to be united in a 
building with two thousand beds, half of the 
j number for the men, half for the women. TJie 
i Home for Incurable Women owes its existence 
to the charity of Marguriie Kouillc, w ife of a 
counsellor of the Chatclet, who gave to the 
H6tel-Dieu, in the year sixteen ’thirty-two, a 
large property, on tlie condition that a house 
should be built on it as the Asylum for the Poor 
Incurables of Saint Marguerite. About the 
same time Cardinal la Rochefoucauld founded a 
like establishment on the Sevres road, and in 
the present establishment the two foundations 
are united. The incurables have very comfort- 
able quarters, and, if able, may go freely out and 
in at all hours of the daylight. 

These are the chief institutions that represent 
: the great Parisian system of poor relief. At this 
i time of year, when winter winds begin to whistlo 
round street, comers, that system is in its fullest 
activity. The twenty bureaus begin to see 
about the distributing of winter clothing, the 
little sisters of the poor beg with fresh energy 
for their five houses full of old people, the 
benevolent society that redeems clothes and 
tools out of pawn comes Into full activity, tlie 
allowances of permanent relief rise to their 
highest level, and in Paris as in London the 
riSi are especially reminded of their duties to 
the poor. If some of the functionaries who 
dispense our English poor-relief, and who are 
for ever sounding the praises of local self- 
government on a cracked fiddle with one string, 
were a little more steadily and sternly re- 
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minded of their duties too, it would be better 
for all of us, and much more to the honour of 
England. 


QUITE ALONE. 

Book the Second : Womanhood. 

CHAPTER LIV. LOVE AND GRATITUDE. 

The secret which the little bird whispered to 
Lily perplexed and agitated her very much. 

She had noticed the rise in her mother’s for- 
tunes, but ascribed it to the popularity of her 
performances in the circus, and the liberality of 
Mr. MWariety, the manager. The little bird 
told her quite another story. It .told her that 
the dainty white bedroom had been furnished 
for her by Sir William Long. It was easy to 
infer from this that the Cottage, the renewed 
engagement, the increase of her mother’s salary, 
the benefit, and the elegant supper, all came 
from the same quarter. ^ 

Eor whose sake had the baronet spent soi 
much money, and Ihken so much trouble ? Eor 
her mother’s ? Lily would fain have let her heart 
answer this question in the affirmative, but try 
as she would, slie could not impose that convic- 
tion u})on herself. Something, some still small 
voice of the past, told her that it was not for 
licr mother’s sake that the baronet had done all 
those things, but for her own. 

Lily strove to think that it was done in pity 
for her hard life and forlorn condition; that it 
was simply the act of a generous and sympa- 
thising nature. But while she struggled to iu- 
terpret his motives iu this wise, her heart was 
agitated by a suspicion that filled her with a 
vague feeling of dread. 

Could it be possible that Sir William Long 
loved her ? 

That was the question which strove to shape 
itself ill her mind. But Lily repressed it, and 
kept it down, dreading to have to answer it. 
And this she did to guard the image which 
sat enthroned in her breast — the image of Edgar 
Greyfaunt. But the question arose again and 
again, and shaped itself definitely, and demanded 
to be answered ; and Lily, still hesitating, went 
back over her weary life to the Greenwich 
dinner. She had so few remembrances of plea- 
sant days, that she was not likely to forget that 
day.^ it arose in her memory sharp ana clear, 
a bright green island in the midst of a great 
Waste of waters. She remembered sitting on 
Sir William Long’s knee ; she recalled the^id ' 
things he said to her, and how happy she felt at ! 
being near him. If she had never thought of | 
him from tliat time until this moment, she might 
have forgotten how he looked, where they sat, 
what kind things he said to her, and many other 
little particulars of the occasion. But she had 
thought of him often, and carried him forward 
on every new page of the ledger of her life up 
to the day when she wrote the name of Edgar 
Greyfaunt upon it. She thought of the tall, 
kind gentleman less frequently after that ; but 


she had thought of him so often before, that his 
image was indelibly impressed upon her memory. 
She remembered everything ; how he had laughed 
and chatted with her, and asked her her name, 
and inanired how old she was. She remem bered 
his peeling the apple and throwing the peel over 
his shoulder, ana saying that it would form the 
initial of her sweetheart’s name ; how the' peel 
lay on the carpet in the shape of a W, and now 
she clapped fier hands and said siie should like 
to be his little wife, and make him a patr of nice 
red muffatces for the winter. And she remem- 
bered his stooping down and jdssing her on the 
forehead, and saying, "I hearray wish you were 
my little sister, or my little daughter.” Last of 
all, she remembered that she was eight years of 
age then, and he twenty-eight. 

So far as Lily knew, she was now in her 
twentieth year. And Sir William ? Sir William 
was forty ! 

When Lily had worked out tliis little sum, 
and saw the figures staring her in the face, she 
closed her eyes against them, as if by ,so doing 
she could shut out the reflections to which they 
gave rise. 

She went back over her recollections of the 
Greenwich dinner again, and always when she 
came to those parting words her heart was 
relieved : I heartily wish you were my little 
sister, or my daughter.” 

When Madame Ernestine was at the circus 
rehearsing a new act of the liaute-ccolc for her 
benefit, Lily wandered from room to room, 
thinking, thinking, thinking. Every object 
upon which her c,ycs rested was as dreary, and 
miserable, and forlorn as her own heart. Look- 
ing from the windows of the Cottage through 
the pelting rain, she saw the leafless trees nod- 
ding atdicr like grim spectres ; the weeping asli- 
trees bare and gaunt, overhanging the seats and 
tables, appeared to her like huge skeleton hands 
waiting to crush the votaries of pleasure in tlicir 
grip. Througli the mist and drizzle of the 
winter’s day, the black flower-beds loomed upon 
her sight like graves, of which tlje dripfiing 
dirt-begrimed statues were tlio liead-stoues, 
sacred to the memory of departed flowers, which 
seemed to have died without issue. The 
Muscovite illusion had in part been rudely 
dispelled by the winter’s wind. A portion of 
the cupolas of the Kremlin had been blown 
down, and the gap revealed some stacks of South 
Lambeth chimneys, smoking dismally, and 
dropping tfears of soot upon the dingy gables. 

One day, when Lily was looking out upon 
this dreary scene, wondering if those trees 
would ever again be covered with leaves; if 
those scrubs and stumps in the beds would ever 
again rise from their sepulchres crowned with 
the glory of flowers, wondering if her own 
heart would ever* throb to an emotion of 
joy, she saw the figure of a man looming 
through the mist, and approaching the Cottage. 
As the figure came nearer, Lily recognised Mr. 
Kafooze. 

Taking him in his most favourable aspect, 
Mr. Kafooze was not a cheerful person to look 
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upon. In a pretty pictnr<5 the most indulgent 
eritic would have regarded him as a blemish. 
Uiider the present circumstances, an ordinary 
observer would have viewed him in the light 
of an additional horror — a bat that had flitted 
across the ^hy, or an owl tiiat had suddenly 
perched upon a bare and gnarled branch to com- 
plete the dismal picture. But to f oor Lily the 
lean widened figure of the astrologer was a thing 
of beauty; his coming was an angel’s visit; for 
she knew that he had a feeling heart, and he 
was one of the very few^ persons who had ever 
spoken kindly' tc^cr. 

The conduct oi Mr. Eafooze was mysterious. 
He approaclied the Cottage, and disappeared 
from Lily’s sight, leading her to suppose that 
he was in the porch knocking for admission; 
but presently he loomed in sight again, and 
walked about iu front of the Cottage, looking up, 
and shading his eyes with his hand. Any one 
but Lily would have characterised Mr. Eafooze’s 
conduct as "prowling;” but Lily soon per- 
ceived that he was trying to attract some per- 
son’s attention. And who could that person be 
but herself P 

She tapped at the window, and beckoned to 
him to come in ; and, assured by this, Mr. Kafooze 
went round and entered the porch. Lily ran 
down stairs immediately and opened the door. 
Mr. Kafooze dry was not precisely an embodi- 
ment of happiness ; but Mr. Kafooze wet was a 
monument of misery which left no further depth 
to be reached. It would have been bard to 
give an adequate idea of the wretchedness of 
his appearance, without calling in the illustra- 
tive services of the " drownded rat.” ' 

“ Oh, do come in, Mr. Kafooze, out of the 
raiu,” Lily said. 

“ 1 ^ 0 , thank you, ray dear,” said the astro- 
loger. " 1 — I won’t come in ; your ma will ' 
be finished presently, amd I shouldn’t like her 
to see me here.” 

" But you will get wet through, Mr. Kafooze,” 
pleaded Lily. 

" Oh, never mind, my dear ; the wet doesn’t 
hurt me. I’m used to it,” said the astrologer. 
" I’ve been used to it all my life. If there’s a 
shower of rain anywkere, I’m sure to be out in 
it without an umbrella. It’s my star, my dear. 
I was born under a bad aspect of Aquarius, with 
Scorpio in opposition. Under such circum- 
stances, you’re sure to forget your umbrella, 
even if it wasn’t full of hmes and three ribs | 
broken. No, never mind, my dear, I only 
wanted to say a word. I’ve been looking back, 
my dear, ainoi^ my books, with the data yoti: 
gave me, and I have found your star.” I 

"It’s very good of you to take so muchj 
trouble,” said Lily. ] 

Oh, not at all, my dear ; I like it. I’m 
never so happy as when I am studying the stars. 
Well, ray dear, if your data be correct, you 
were born undbr a very peculiar conjunction. - 
Mars was in Leo, you see, which is bad. I* 
assure you I was' very anxious about it at first, 
until, 1 went a little further, and found that 
though in Leo at that time, he was passing out 


of that sign and entering Libra, which is good ; 
if it were not that Uranus was in Cancer. How- 
ever, my dear, as Jupiter passed the place of the 
sun a few days afterwards, I think the aspect is 
a favourable one, signifying that you will get 
over the evil influence of Mars in Leo. That is 
all, my dear ; and I thought I would just come 
round and tell you while your ma is at re- 
hearsal.” 

" It’s very kind of you, I’m sure, Mr. Ka- 
fooze,” Lily said ; “ but do come in and dry 
yourself by the fire.” 

"No, my dear, no; madame will be here 
directly, and I must clear out of her way. 
Good-by ! Good-by !” 

" Stay. One moment, Mr. Kafooze,” said Lily, 
laying her band upon his arm. 

"Yes, my dear.” 

“You know several languages, don’t you, 
Mr. Kafooze?” 

“ Well,” he said, "I — I have a smattering of 
two or three.” 

“Perhaps, then,” faltered Lily, “you can 
tell me the meaning of — of ‘^es.’ ” 

“Yes, my dear,” said the schoolmaster ; “it’s 
a Latin word, and it means Hope.” 

“ Hope !” said Lily. “ Oh, thank yon, Mr. 
Kafooze, thank you. Good-by ! Good-by !” 

It was perhaps lucky for Mr. Kafooze that he 
did not remain longer talking about his stars ; 
for he had scarcely passed out of the gate before 
Madame Ernestine emerged from the circus, and 
came acrop the gardens accompanied by a posse 
of male friends. These friends were Lord Carl- 
ton, Sir William Long,, the Marquis Greyfaunt, 
Mr. Thomas Tuttleshell, and Mr. M‘ Variety, 
the manager. The countess ushered her frieuds 
into her new abode with much ironical courtesy, 
mingling her mock civilities with maledictions 
upon the English weather, and upon everything 
else English, except the Ship at Greenwich, and 
the Star and Garter at Richmond. 

“We must have a dinner at one or other of 
those places after the benefit,” said Lord Carlton. 

" A dinner at Greenwich 1” the countess ex- 
claimed, with sparkling eyes. “xVh, that is 
what I love. There is nothing in England 
worth living for but a dinner at Greenwich, 
with those little fishes.” 

“But the little fishes are not in season yet,” 
said Lord Carlton. 

“ Pourquoi pas ?” said the countess ; " why 
are not those little fishes always iu season ?’’ 

“ I’m sure I don’t know,” said his lordship. 

"N’importe,” said the countess, "we shall 
have a dinner at Greenwich after the benefit, 
shall we not ?” 

"Certainly,” said Lord Carlton. 

The countess rushed up-stairs before her 
visitors to prepare Lily. She hurried her out of 
the front room, where she was sitting rapt in 
thought, into the bedroom. 

“ Now attend to me,” she said ; " I will have 
no faints, no shrieks ; you are not a child. I 
have visitors ; Milord Carlton, and Sir William 
Long, and Monsieur Greyfond. Arrange your 
hair, and come into the apartment a I’instant.” 
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Lily was quite scared by the sudden pounce 
which her mother had made upon her, and her 
agitation was now further increased by the 
mention of Edgar’s name.' He was in the next 
room, and Sir William Long was there also ! If 
she had had time to reflect, she would pro- 
bably have given way to her emotions, as she 
had done before ; but in slieer desperation she 
nerved herself to the ordeal, and followed her 
mother into tlie reception-room. 

Mr. M'Variety was the first to address her. 

“ Ah, missy, how do you do ? Looking pale, 
eh ? I expected to see you quite rosy, living in 
the gardens here, among the trees and the fresh 
air.” 

And the manager shook hands with her. Then 
the rest in succession, ending with the sultan, 
who grasped her hand warmly, and was quite 
gracious. Lily was ready to faint, but she sus- 
tained herself, and sat down on an ottoman by 
the window, the sultan taking a chair near her, 
with his face towards her. 

While the conntess was rallying her visitors 
and inviting them to partake of some wine, 
which she assured them, in a significant manner, 
was not of the vintage of South Lambeth, the 
Saltan Greyfaunt condescended to open a cqn- 
versatiou with the *Gittle party.” He spoke 
sliglitly in an under tone. 

“I hope I may look upon you as an old 
friend, mademoiselle,” he said, with a smile. 

Poor Lily’s heart was in her mouth. She 
knew not w’liat to reply. It was not so much 
Edgar’s words that agitated her (for they were 
cold and formal enough) as his look and his 
smile. In Paris his behaviour to her had always 
been haughty and cold. Now he was gracious, 
and something more. Lily would have found 
it difficult to define that something more which 
his manner implied; but she felt it, and the 
colour mantled to her pale cheeks. 

** Wc were friends in Paris,” Edgar pursued, 
“and I hope we shall be better friends in 
Loudon.” 

Lily’s heart was beating fast, and her face 
was becoming crimson. She muttered some- 
thing in reply, she knew not what, and then her 
gknee fell upon Sir William Long. He was 
sitting among the countess’s visitors, not joining 
in their conversation, nor listening to them, nor 
taking any heed of them, but gazing pensively 
and thoughtfully, with a touch of dejection in 
his face, at her— at her and Edgar seated to- 
gether in the window. 

Suddenly the countess turned round and saw 
them. 

“ Ah, Monsieur Greyfqnd !” she exclaimed, 
“ what are you saying to mamselle there in the 
corner? Vousetesunmauvaissujel.” And she 
shook her finger at him with a ghastly assump- 
tion of reproof, **Come,” she said, “sit by me. 
I wish to talk to you concerning my benefit.” 

Edgar moved away from Lily, and sat down 
beside the countess. 

“Will you not take a box for my benefit?*' 
sbe said, “AU my friends here have taken 
boxes.” 


“ Yes, and paid for them,” add Mr. Thomas 
Tuttlesbell, “like j^ntlemen.” .Mr. Thomas 
Tuttleshell lost no opportunity of talking at his^ 
serene highness. He was continually shooting 
random arrows, in the hope that a stray one 
might hit the mark and rankle somewhere. 

“Ob yes, certainly,” said his highness, “And 
the price P “how much ?” 

“Howrajich?” exclaimed the countess, in an 
injured tone. “ You ask a lady on tl\,e occasion 
of her benefit, how much P” 

Mr. Thomas Tuttleshell chuckled with much 
inward satisfaction. 

“ Oh, well, the fact is,” said Greyfaunt, “ I 
have very little loose cash about me ; but — but 
I will give you a cheque upon my bankers.” 
And he wrote a cheque for twenty pounds, and 
handed it to the countess with the air of a 
miliionnaire. 

“Vingt livres!” exclaimed the countess, 

“ Monsieur Greyfond,vous fites un prince. Give 
me your hand.” 

Mr. Thomas Tuttleshell’s satisfaction sub- 
sided a little. Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt had paid 
more for his box than any of the others ! 

“And now, my lord and messieurs,” said the 
countess, as you have invited me to dine with 
you at Greenwich, I beg you will honour me 
with your presence at a petit sou per in my 
chateau here after the performance on Friday. 
Say, will you do me the honour ?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” ,the visitOTs said in a breath, 
as they rose to take their departure ; “ we shall 
be most happy.” 

“ Bon,” said the countess, “ we shall have a 
snug little party. We shall be gay.” 

On taking leave, Edgar shook hands with 
Lily with the same warmth as before ; and he 
looked at her with the same smile and expression 
which had made her heart throb and her cheeks 
flush when he first addressed her. 

Sir William Long was the last to go up and 
bid her good-by. 

“Have you quite forgotten your old Green- 
wich acquaintance ?” he said. 

“ Forgotten you !” said Lily, taking his hand. 

“ I shall ever remember you, ever think of you 
— ^with gratitude.” 

Sir William drove home that afternoon with 
the cold word sticking in his throat, like some- 
thing he could not swallow. 

“For me gratitude,” he muttered to himself, 
"and for that brainless, heartless puppy, love ! 
Oh Lily, Lily!” 

CHAPTER LV. ^HE LAST; NIGHT OP THE SifiASON. 

“ Ranelagh ! Last night of the winter 
season! Benefit of Madame Ernestine, the 
world-renowned exponent of the High School of 
Horsemanship, whp will appear on her trained 
steed Constant, and perform an entirely now 
act, descriptive of a Buffalo Hunt on the Prairies 
of the Far West ! Ten thousand extra lamps ! 
Additional and special attractions for this occa- 
sion only ! N.B. Prices as usual.” 

Thus the advertising columns of the news- 
papers ; thus the hoardings and the dead walls j 
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tha perambulating sandwiches, with so very 
little hitman ham in the middle ; thus countless 
little handbills that were jerked at the passers- 
by, glanced at,^ and thrown to the winter's wind 
to be driven against pillars and posts, to be 
caugb in raijings and gratings, and eventually 
to be chased into calm corners, there to lie and 
give rise in too hopeful breasts to tiie delirious 
suspicion of five-poilnd notes. ,, 

The day arrived, and it was fine. The air was 
clear and crisp, and for the first time for some 
weeks the sun came out for a little while, pale 
and sickly, like an invalid taking his nrst 
airing after a long illness. Mr. M'Variety 
assured the countess that she miglit rely upon a 
bumper. 

“You see, countess, in the winter there's 
nothing like a fine bright day to give the public 
an appetite for a play or an entertainment. It 
acts upon them like a bottle of champagne, ora 
‘ picker-up’ after a heavy bout the night before. 
But it’s just the contrary in the summer, if the 
entertainment be an in-door one. Then there’s 
nothing like a shower of rain about five o'clock 
in the afternoon. A good smart shower, or a 
gloomy drizzle, will drive them in iii flocks, like 
chickens to roost. Only give me the key of the 
weather,” said the manj^ger, “and I’ll make 
Ranelagh pay in the winter and Drury Lane in 
the summer.” 

The countess was busy with her preparations 
for the little supper which she was to give to 
“her friends” after the performance, and did 
not take much heed of the managerial philosophy. 
Indeed, she was not much interested; for her 
friefids and her friends' friends had already taken 
a large number of tickets at fancy prices, and 
thus lief own share was secured. 

But M' Variety had a little matter of business 
in view,' and continued to lead up to it with 
some general observations on managerial policy. 
He came at length to the point. 

“ What about those tickets, countess ?” 

The countess paused in her occupation, and 
looked up at her manager sharply. 

' What about those tickets P What tickets?” 
she asked. 

“The tickets you have sold to your swell 
friends,” said the manager. 

“Well, sir, what about them^P T do not 
understand you,” 

“Our arrangement,” said the manager, “was 
half the receipts of the circus ; it was a very 
liberal one, I think, on my‘ part.” 

“ On mur part !*' The countess threw back 
his words witli a sneer.. 

“ Gome, come, countess, be reasonable. Ad- 
mit that I have done my best for you, at any 
rate. And a bargain's a bargain, you know.” 
Mr. M*Vanety was beginning to plead with her. 
Tlie conutess perceived this, and took advantage 
df it. 

“I understand you," she said; “you expect 
me to give you half of the sums which I have 
received from my friends ; half of the twenty 
pounds, for example, which Monsieur Greyfond 
presented to me." 

“Exactly," said the manager; “that's only 
fair." 

“Then,” said the countess, sternly, “I shall 
do no such thing. What is the price of Mon- 
sieur Greyfond's box ? Tell me tnat !” 

“ Two guineas,” said the manager. 

“Trhs bien,” said the countess, “yon shall 
have tiie half ; you shall have one guinea.” 

“Oh, come, countess, that won't do at all,” 
the manager protested. 

“Stay,” said the countess; “tell me tliis. 
Monsieur Greyfond gave twenty pounds for a 
box which he might have had for two guineas. 
Was it for your sake that he lavished his money 
thus ?” 

M* Variety was getting nettled. 

“ Well, if it comes to that, countess,” he sai J, 

“ was it for yours P” 

The countess had been biting her lip and re- 
straining herself hitherto, but she burst out 
now. 

“Insolent!” she exclaimed ; “how dare you 
come here, into my own house, into my own 
apartment, to take from me the presents of my 
friends, to rob me, to insult me with your vulgar 
words ! But, I tell you, I will not submit to 
your extortion. I will die first.” 

She flounced about the room with glaring 
eyes and clenched hands as she said this ; and at 
length put a climax to her rage by seizing one 
of the china ornaments on the mantelshelf and 
dashing it to atotiis against the grate. 

M‘\Uriety was sorry he had spoken. 

“ Look you,” continued the countess ; “ ratlicr 
than you shall have any share in my presents, I 
will take the notes and the cheques ana put them 
into the fire.” 

The countess had the best of the position in 
every way. She had the money in her pocket, 
and, for the rest, she was utterly indilferent to 
consequences. ' The manager was fully aware 
of this, and refrained from pursuing the subject 
further. 

“I’ll bid you good afternoon, countess,” he 
said, “ and talk to you another lime, when you 
are in a better temper.” 

“ A better temper !” she shouted after him, 
as be descended the stairs ; “you would vex the 
temper of an angel.” And she slammed the 
door upon him savagely. 

“ If ever the devil had a daughter,” said the 
manager, as he crossed the garden, “ yon’s she, 
for a certainty.*' 

Madame Ernestine’s temper did not obey the 
law of ordinary violent disorders. It was at all 
times sharp; but never short. When she had 
ruu up the crescendo scale to the highest note 
in the gamut of fury, she went back and repeated 
the same exercise again and again, with an in- 
crease rather than a diminution of brilliant exe- 
cution. She fumed and stormed all the after- 
noon, and when she walked across to the circus 
to begin her performance, the thunder was still 
rumbling. 

As she was entering the circus she met Lord 
Carlton. She recovered herself immediately, 
and saluted his lordship gaily. 
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*'Ab, milord, how <Jo you do? You have 
come to honour me with your presence, I per- 
ceive. It is very gracious of you.” 

Oh, not at all,” his lordship replied, beauty 
and talent always command my homage. It 
would have been impossible for me to stay away 
on such an occasion.” 

" Your lordsliip is most flattering,” said the 
countess, with a grin, “By the way,” she 
added, “your lordship honoured me with a 
charming present, this riding-whip.” 

“ A bagatelle,” said his lordship. 

“Oh, not at all,” said the countess. “I 
value it very much. I have not used it hitherto ; 
but I shall use it for the first time to-night, on 
the occasion of my benefit.” 

“ You do me honour,” said his lordship. 

“You are very kind to say so, milord — ^but 
excusez-moi, it is time that I go and dress. 
Shall I have the honour of your lordship’s com- 
piuiy to supper in my humble chateau ?” 

“Certainly,” said his lordship; “it will give 
me great pleasure.” 

“Then adieu pour le moment,” said the 
countess ; “ we shall meet at supper.” 

She encountered old Kafooze in the passage 
leading to her dressing-room. She was not so 
gracious to /im. 

“ All ! ganache, ogre, corbeau, oiseau de mau- 
vais augure ! what did you say ? — that I should 
iiave no luck ?” And she struck at the old man 
with her whip. Old Kafooze sprang aside with 
wonderful agility, but did not avoid the blow. 
The whip caught him a sharp cut across the 
shoulders, aud made him writhe; but he said 
never a word, and slunk away as fast as he 
could, putting it all down to Scorpio in that bad 
conjunction with Aquarius. 

Mr. M'V'ariely proved a true prophet. The 
fine bright weather brought the people out, and 
the gardens were well filled, considering that 
it was the winter season. The jisitors, how- 
ever, were soon tired of promenading among 
the ten thousand extra lamps, whose brilliancy 
only tended to make the wretchedness of the 
gardens more visible, and crushed into the circus 
in a body the moment the doors were opened. 
The circle aud amphitheatre were speedily filled, 
and by-and-by Madame Ernestine’s aristocratic 
friends began to drop into the boxes. Sir 
William Long was there in a box by himself, 
looking solemn and thoughtful. Greyfaunt was 
in tlie box adjoining, yawning, and looking inex- 
pressibly bored by the performance of the Swiss 
Shenherdess. Lord Carlton had settled himself 
to sleep at once. Paine^nt was there also, and 
Mr. Thomas Tibbs, and many more, who came, 
not for tiie sake of patronising Madame Ernes- 
tine, but to be in the same train with Milord 
Carlton and Sir William Long. ^ 

The blank, listless countenances of these 
superior persons, satiated with a constant round 
of picture, presented a remarkable contrast to 
the bright happy expectant faces tliat glistened 
under the lamps in the amphitheatre. In the 
eyes of those humble folks, who had worked 
hard for the shillings they had paid at the doors. 


^yexything was delightful, beautiful, charming. 
Tte Sheplierdess in her flowered muslin skirt, 
with her crook, dancing and skipping upon the 
padded saddle, hailed by Mr. Ea^ar Greyfaunt 
as a “ scraggy friglit,” was to tfietn an aerial 
creature belonging to another sphere ; the Three 
Graces were real divinities in petticoats, exciting 
the admiration of the male sex bv the exquisite 
shape of their leM, and the pinkiness of their 
complexions*; ana of the female sex— especiidly 
those of a domestic turn, who did their* washing 
at home — ^by the perfection exhibited in the 
clear starching of their petticoats; Young 
Strangler hitching at mysterious strings, ana 
skinning himself like a Protean onion, was a 
prodigy of daring and genius ; the clowns with 
their Old old jokes and stale antics ; the master of 
the ring with his curly hair, his black moustache, 
and his hussar’s jacket ; the Erenchified looking 
grooms in the long coats, who pulled aside the 
curtain to admit the horses — all these persons 
were objects of the most boundless admiration, 
not unmixed with awe. Thunders of applause 
at the daring of Young Strangler, alternated 
with roars of boisterous laughter at the witticisms 
of the clown. These simple-minded shilling 
people, thoroughly bent upon enjoyment, were 
pleased even to recognise the scent of the stable, 
as it was wafted into the circus by the motion 
of the curtains, that scent which caused hir. 
Edgar Greyfaunt to ejaculate many expressions 
bf disgust, audio fan himself with his perfumed 
handkerchief. 

Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt, voting all this in- 
tolerably slow and stupid, had strolled into Sir 
William Long’s box. He was not a .welcome 
visitor. Sir William scarcely took the trouble to 
return his greeting. 

“ What a liorrid bore this is !” yawned the 
dandy ; “ and then to have to sit out that dread- 
ful old harridan, Madame Ernestine I Really, 
it’s more than one can endure. By the way, 
Long,” he continued, “ have you noticed that 
remarkable fellow sitting opposite? Look at 
him ; he’s the best part of the show, I think.” 

Sir William looked across in the direction in- 
dicated, and saw seated in one of the lower 
boxes a man of foreign appearance with grizzled 
hair, cropped very short, and eyebrows and 
moustache almost jet black. The dark mous- 
tache and eyebrows in contrast with his pale 
face and grey hair, gave the man a very singular 
appearance, and Sir William looked at him long 
and curiously. 

“Quite a lusus naturse,” said the dandy; 

“ I’ll go and ask M‘ Variety if he knows who 
he is.” 

Young Strangler had concluded his Protean 
performance, and retired amid a tempest of ap- 
plause; some Prench acrobats — “the additional 
attraction”— whom*Mr. Thomas Tuttleshell had 
picked up at the Cirque Imperial in Paris, had 
illustrated the saying of Voltaire by showing 
the close resemblance between a Prenchman and 
a monkey, leaving the tiger part of the likeness 
to be exhibited in the Leiccster-square caf4, to 
wiiich they retired to wrangle over their domi- 
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1^066 and absinthe after the performance ; the ; 
lEnglish clown had made some comments in dis* 
paragement of foreigners; and then, after a 
short pause, the orchestra struck up the familiar 
music, giving warning of the approach of Ma- 
dame JSmestme, the world-renowned exponent 
of the haute4cole. The velvet curtains were 
drawn aside, and Madame Ernestine, erect and 
stately, slowly entered the arena on her chesnut 
steed. Sir William Long at the inomeut was^ 
looking across at the foreigner with the grey 
head and the black moustache. He saw the 
man start and turn deadly pale, nay, ashy white, 
for he had been pale before ; he saw him spring 
to his feet and clutch the front of the box, ana 
then immediately sink into his seat again and 
withdraw from view. Who was this man, and 
what could have so strangely agitated him ? 

While Sir William was pondering upon this 
incident, the ex.position of the haute-6cole began. 
It was the old affair : a long time before it came 
to anything, then the mare, tossing her neck and 
pawing wim her right fore foot j then, backing 
to the edges of the ring, whisking her tail and 
causing a half-tittering, half-screaming com- 
motion among the people in the front scats ; 
then rearing on her haunches, curvetting and 
plunging, then cantering gently, and at last — as 
iHustrating a buffalo-hunt in the prairies of the 
Ear West — breaking into a gallop. The applause 
was gradually warming up ; and madame was 
warming up with it. The more tiie people ap- 
plauded, the more she endeavoured to urge the 
mare forward, now with fierce impatient words, 
now with her heel dug against her side, now 
with the whip laid smartly across her haunches. 
Easter and more furious ! Easter still, in a mad 
career, kicking up the tan and sawdust and 
flinging it in showers over the audience, plung- 
ing deep into the soft bed of the arena, thudding 
with her hind hoofs against the hollow boardS 
of the ring, snorting, panting, and reeking with 
a lather ot sweat : round and round she went at 
a terrible pace, the countess keeping her seat 
bravely, and still stimulating the mare to further 
exertion with tongue, and whip, and heel. Now 
the scarves are thrown across, and the mare 
takes them at a bound, first one and then the 
other, plunging and rearing at every leap. The 
applause is deafening. The people, carried away 
by the impetuous career of the horse and its 
rider, have started to their feet. They are 
clapping their hands, waving hats and handker- 
chiefs, and shouting " Bravo ! bravo \ bravo !” 

The mare suddenly refuses a leap, makes a 
sudden stop, and rears back upon the ring. 
The countess wheels her about, and once more 
puts her to it, with a wrench of the bridle and 
a savage out of the whip across her ears. Over 
she goes with a mad plunge, throwing her hind 
koois high in the air. Sl^e is unable to recover 
Aersebf at the next scarf, and stops a second 
time. Again the countess wheels her round 
and urges to the leap, while the walls of the 
wooden building are irembhug to the rolling 
thunder of applause. 

that moment the man with the grey hair 


and the pale face and the strange black eyelnrows 
and moustache appears in the front of his box. 

In the midst of the tempest of applause a 
scream was heard, and then a heavy thud, and 
through a shower of sawdust and a steam of 
sweat the horror-stricken andieiics saw the form 
of Madame Ernestine hanging bead downwards 
from the horse, and the next instant lying on 
the ground in a contorted heap trampled under 
its hoofs ! * 

The people in the front seats immediately 
mmped into the arena to render assistance. 
Eoremost among them was the foreign-looking 
man, with the grizzled hair and the dark eye- 
brows and moustache. He was the first to 
reach the prostrate form of the countess. He 
knelt down, lifted her into his arms and looked 
in her face. Her eyes were closed, her lips livid, 
and her temples were covered with blood. 

The man who held her gras})ed her hand 
passionately. “Valeric,” he cried, in tones of 
deepest anguish, “ speak to jdc, one word — 
one word I’* 


CALLING NAMES. 

“ Whax’s in a Name ?” Much, my dear Miss 
Ca])ulct — as, at a less moonlit moment, and 
with fewer nightingales striving unsuccessfully 
to emulate your own most musical accents, you 
would yourself readily allow. Let nurse, dear 
old fidget, get your bonnet (Romeo has yet to 
disentangle that meonvenient mantle of his 
from the spikes), and let us enjoy a little 

reasonable cnat before tlie nons 1 beg pardon, 

love-making — begins. 

You will allow me to take this garden -chair ? 
Thank you. My voice, I trust, is audible in 
the balcony ? Ah. The bonnet. That’s wise. 
The room, as your excellent father aptly 
remarked, and that salamander, your cousin 
Tybalt evidently felt, had grown too hot, and 
the sudden change might lead* to a cold in the 
head. 

To return to your very natural interrogation. 
'^What is in a name?” 'Often, I regret to 
observe, a good deal of mystery. Now, this is 
a manifest departure from the admitted object 
with which names of any sort were bestowed. 
As such, it merits— and receives — my severest 
censure. The first grand purpose of nomen- 
clature was, undoubtedly, identification; its 
avowed object to intimate that, in referring to 
Dick, you did not mean Tom, The second was 
subordinate or accessory. By investing Dick 
with some peculiar title, suggested by his habits, 
personal appearance, profession, &c., he became 
isolated from surrounmng and succeeding Dicks, 
while it conveyed a pleasing insight, in the 
nature of a friendly introduction, into his 
peculiarities. 

That these names, whether complimentary or 
otherwise, were accepted in i-he best ^irit, 
there is no reason to doubt. Otho the Elorid 
was not goaded into any reprehmisible severities 
by the nberties taken with his complexion. 
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Edmund Ironside, Edward Longshanks, John 
Lackland — nay, not one of the long series of 
nicknamed monarchs ; Balds, Bolds, Gruels, 
Milds, Pairs, Magnificents, Desireds, Debon- 
naires; the Great, the Fat, the White, the 
Red, the Brown, the Torpi4 the Hunter, the 
Valiant, the Carpenter, the Mason, the Clock- 
maker, the Master, the Stutterer; down to the 
Georges, Farmer and Gentleman, and the Sailor- 
King — but acquiesced in the legitimate purpose 
of his sponsors, and transmitted his popular 
title to posterity, as the surest sateguard 
against being mixed up and forgotten in the 
ruck of sceptred gentlemen of similar name. 
Do you suppose that King Trustyman does not 
feel that Us name, for example, shall go glitter- 
ing down the ages with a' splendour and' 
distinctness of outline plain Victor-Emannuel 
never could have retained ? 

True, there are names such as no gentleman, 
witli any .pretensions to self-respect, can be 
reasonably expected to approve. Robert the. 
Devil, it may he, felt a morbid satisfaction in ' 
falling in with the popular estimate of his own ; 
character, and forgave the rudeness in the 
aptitude of the term. On the other hand, 
another hero, of considerable influence in his 
time, took the very same epithet (so much do 
great minds differ) so greatly to heart, that he 
got himself fairly exorcised by a no less power- 
ful magician than King Louis the Eleventh. 
That respected sovereign, by letters patent, 
decreed that the surname of his barber, Oliver 
le Diablo, should be thenceforth changed^ to 
that of “ Malin,” and, subsequently, of** Dain.” 

His majesty, with excellent taste, and much 
good feeling for his faithful chinscraper, affected 
ignorance of the diabolical title, making believe 
that “le Mauvais” was the worst extreme to 
which popular prejudice bad reached. **Our! 
w'ill and pleasure being that lie and all his j 
posterity shall heuceforw’ard take and bear the | 
surname of *le Dain.^ ... Nor shall it be any i 
longer permissible to describe the said Oliver as 
‘the Wicked,' which name wc do by these 
presents cancel and abolish, &c. Given at 
Chartres, October, one thousand four hundred 
and seventy-four, in the fourteenth year of our 
reign." 

It is not many years since there existed in , 
France many families of respectable social status, { 
possessing no surnames at all. And 1 believe I , 
am not wrong in affirming that, two hundred 
years ago, the majority of families of middle 
rank, in Sweden, were in a similar predicament. 
Surely a little personality were preferable to the 
perpetual confusion that must have prevailed 
wbp “Jean, sou of Pierre/' “Thomas, sonaof 
Gmllaume," &c., were tlie only distinctive appel- 
lations. In the instances of Wamba, the son of 
Witless, and Scigg, the immediate descendant of 
Snell, the rarity ot these venerable Saxon names 
doubtless forbade mistake, but the range of 
modem Christian names is restricted, and some- ' 
thing more became absolutely necessary. 

It was a pretty thought of Eusebius of 
Cesarea, adopting the name of a beloved friend. 


to call himself Eusebius Pamphili (Pamphilus's 
Eusebius). Contrast it with tiie pretentious 
conduct of one “John,” who, having entered 
into possession of a few acres at Holywood, 
Yorkwiire, assumed the euplionions mouth-ex- 
tending title of (see register) Johannes dcLacro- 
bosco ! 

This habit of assuming Latin surnames — or 
Latinising one's own name — was the parent of 
many a distirfguished patronymic of our day, and 
must have added greatly to the personal dignity 
of the first wearers. Even now we encounter 
them in old records with a sensation of pleasure, 
and salute Rogerus Candidas (whoever he might 
have been) with a degree of respect we should 
hardly mete out to Hodge White. Similarly, 
Jacobus Faber is bettor pronouncing than Jem 
I the Bean. In like manner, Petras Camerarius, 

I Godofredus de Frontibus, Henricus Boiiocolli, 
i Raymundus de Pemiaforti (no doubt the Broad- 
I wood of his day), and Hubertus dc Bonocurso, 

! are more acceptable to the tongue than Peter 
I Chamberlain, Godfrey Brows, Harry Goodneck, 

' Raymond Strong-wi’-ilie-Pen, and ‘Hubert, 
whose name I will not injure by translation. 

It is possible that the actual resources of our 
language, in tlie way of calling names, have 
hitherto remained a secret to many whose oppor- 
tunities of mental improvement might have pro- 
mised better results. Faint and indistinct ideas 
may indeed have been galliercd from^ an acci- 
dental stoppage (say) within earshot of an Irish 
row, conducted in sireet-English, and (police 
expected) gainst time; or it may be tliat an 
argument in full fish-market, wherein sides 
were chosen by the entire community, has fur- 
nished glimmering indications of what an English 
matron, free of speech, can — as she would iicr- 
‘ self express it — lay her tongue to, upon neces- 
sity. It is a matter of regret to the student of 
language, if to nobody else, that the volubility 
which usually accompanies these oratorical dis- 
plays, should occasion the loss of many a valu- 
able term of reprobation, expressive, trenchant, 
irritating to perfection, and dating, it may be, 
from the days of that undoubted scold, Boadicea 
herself. That such searching arrows do lurk in 
the scold's quiver, has been over and over again 
demonstrated to the dispassionate observer, by 
a certain peculiar spasm of fury which is seen 
to possess the assailed party, at the receipt of 
some especial phrase which, though unintelli- 
gible to the common ear, manifestly sends home 
a sting of no ordinary depth ^d venom. 

In acknowledging tl^se losses, it is some 
consolation to remember what still remains at 
our command. I hasten \o show, from a wordy 
quarrel between two eminent persons, pleading 
before a learned dignitary, what abundant fa- 
cilities lie within the reach of every decently- 
educated individual, for being in the highest 
de^ee abusive. 

Uur scene is “ in front of the judgment-seat 
of Minos.” The disputants arc “ Evil Spirit” 

I and “ Devil's Advocate,” and the reporter, on 
I this occasion, an eccentric genius vrlio, for 
I reasons better known to himself than guei^ed 
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at by anybody else, has thrust this strange 
episode into tlie heart of a poem, frauglit •with 
the richest gems of thought and diction, 

“Villain! Dolt! Knave! Rascal! Donkey! 
Scoundrel! Ruffian! Booby!” commences, with 
comparative mildness, the E. S, , 

“Dunghill! Coward! Dunce! Rapscallion! 
Vagabond! Beast! Goose! Thief!” retorts the 

“ Swindler ! Liar ! Jolthead ! Bxiilj ! Graven 1 
Miscreadt! Sot! Quack! Rebel!” pants his 
opponent. 

“Pighead! Carrion! Cutpurse! Drunkard! 
Brawler! Mountebank! Cheat! Bravo! Ver- 
min ! Snip ! Bull-beggar 1” returns his learned 
brother. 

“Tosspot! Pimp! Clown! Rat! Pelon! 
Mooncalf! Noodle!” 

This is pretty •well, yet are these phrases but 
common tongue cuffs, after all. The nrst speaker 
dives into the recesses of the language. 

“Gulligut! Boor! Pilthard! Bardash! Roy- 
ster! Dyuggel! Lubbard! Lout! Calf-lolly! 
Pox ! Haggard !” are the gems he brings up. 

Antagonist makes a deeper dive, and reappears 
with, “Nincompoop! Lusk! BilkslopI Jobber- 
nol! Lobcock! Oaf! Grub! Pigface! Wittol! 
Botch ! Slubberdegullion !” 

At which point the bench very properly in- 
teiposed. 

Pass we into a politer atmosphere. There 
remains one other species of namc-calling which ^ 
is open to cavil. 1 allude, Miss Capulet, to | 
. that description of name or title which seems j 
to imply power, grandeur, or distinction, and I 
may really meafa no such thing. Permit me at 
least to know what I am worshipping. If I 
chat with a duke, I think I would rather know 
he is a duke. I like dukes. By far the greater 
part of the dukes with whom I am on terms of 
intimacy are amazingly good fellows. There is 
no mistake about them. Of what, however, 
were we talking ? Dubious titles, inexpressive 
official distinctions, and the like. Do you know, 
for instance, what is a Woodward, a Verderer, 
aRegarder? Of course not; any more than 
you could explain the terms “ Stablestand,” 
“Dogdraw,” “Backbear,” and “Bloody hand,” 
which several aspects of poaching passed into 
oblivion with the forest craft which produced 
the Woodward. These had meanings once, but 
they and their significance are gone. Why, 
however, should we perpetuate names that have 
not, and never had, a meaning at all — or, if 
they futve, leave it in obscurity ? 

That extraordinary appointment, in the gift of 
the Crown, the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, an office which has the additional 
peculiarity of being perpetually accepted, and in 
no instance resigned, is a case in point. What 
arc this steward’s duties?* Where and when 
does hd perform them ? 

Take again, for example, the groomship of 
the . Stole. What Iff the Stole ? Bad grammar 
only ? SometMl^^ or somebody embezzled, or 
mi8fl|)propriated, reverted from public uses? 
Why does it no# grooming? And, further, 


why do we, the publics, provide the currycomb 
wherewith this well-paid groom grooms what is 
stolen or “ stole” from ourselves ? Imagine a 
gentleman, who has bolted with your cob, send- 
ing in his bill for six months’ care and keep^! 

Once more. Clerk to the Stannaries. Who 
upon earth are the Stannaries? and why the 
definite article ? Is it a family P Tliere is a 
friendly and familiar accent in the name tliat 
favours this conjecture. Yet I don’t know any 
subject that Has caused me more anxious specula- 
tion. But for the casual remark of a young 
Cornish friend of mine, who said, in his careless 
way, that it had something to do with tin, I 
should not have known that enormous wealth 
compelled this fortunate family to employ a 
clerk. Yet, why should it be regarded in the 
light of a public office ? What dia old Stannary 
do, that his private revenues should be so 
jedonsl^ guarded by the State, to tbe extent of 
appointing their own officer to look after tlicm ? 

, Again, Miss Capulet But here’s Mon- 

tague ! I take my leave. 


OLD, NEW, AND NO MUSIC. 

In Tw^o CnAPTEES. 

CHAPTEE I. A GEEMAN I'ESTIVAL. 

It may be worth while — for those, at least, 
who do not share Swift’s contempt for “the 
fiddlers” and their “fine stuff,’* but rather 
nourish their sympathies for a beautiful art, 
under the more genial sanction of a Shakespeare 
or a Milton — to stand still for a moment, and 
attempt to form some idea as to what England’s 
gains in the matter of music have been during 
the past quarter of a century. This can hardly be 
accomplished without illustrating by com])arison. 
If comparison show loss on the part of other 
countries, the result gives no ground for the 
vulgarities of personal triumph, howbeit it may 
point out sunken rocks wc should do well to 
avoid^ — paths not to be entered without the 
certainty of fatigue, loss of patience, and loss of 
strength. The writer was, not long ago, driven 
on such a retrospect — on such expedients for 
testing progress — by a couple of striking ex- 
periences, which occurred within the compass 
of three weeks : tbe experiences of a German 
and of an English musical festival. 

, When the -writer began to frequent meetin<»s of 
the kind— -more tlian a quarter of a century since 
— two of the great schools of European art had 
little, if at all, passed their prime. Italy’s 
greatest operatic composer — Signor Rossini — 
had only just ceased to produce, and the w^orks of 


Dtuizetti and Bellini (nothin full activity J were 
all but unknown to our public. Great singlets 
crossed the Alps to us from Milan, and Venice, 
and Naplcjs. Matters were in an even more 
satisfactory state in Germany, r^arding the art 
and literature of which country English admira- 
tion then stood at its highest point. Beethoven 
had not long passed away, leaving a treasury of 
his music complete and incomplete still to be 
unsealed for US. Weber was carrying England 
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by storm with the supernatural fascinations and 
“flattering” melodies (as Mendelssohn called 
them) of liis Treischutz. The rich sedateness 
of Spohr still passed for something as profound 
as it was individual. People clambered on the 
roof of St. Andrew’s Hall at Norwich to hear 
his oratorio through the windows, unable to find 
a place within the bu ilding. Prescient amateurs, 
who do not wait till originality is crowned by 
success, were looking out for the prodigious boy, 
Mendelssohn, whose Midsummer Night’s Dream 
overture is possibly ’the most extraordinary piece 
of early promise existing in music. The day of 
the disinterment of Bach had not come, but our 
passion for Mozart was then, as now, in its way, 
as much of a religion as out reverence for 
Handel. In short, we lived and listened, and 
gave a blank credit to everything, past and 
present, that came from a certain land, without 
any closer wish to discriminate than belongs to 
inijilicit hero-worship. And had any one, then, 
whispered a prophecy of downfal or decay, or 
suggested that the germs of these might even 
then be traced in tho midst of musical produc- 
tions tempting to the enterprising by their 
originality, and to the vain, because of their 
difliculiy of comprehension, as compared with 
the more fluent ail'd spontaneous music of Italy 
— he would have been hooted down by all the 
“elect and precious” as a flimsy trifler, in- 
capable and unworthy of understanding and 
receivinj^ the highest and most profound plea- 
sures which Poetry can give. 

England’s faith in Gennaii music, at that time, 
if excessive, was sincere, and justified by the 
state of matters at home. What have been the 
facts of the case since those days ? The great 
school of instrumental writing has received no 
liealthy development in Germany, while the art 
of singing, w^hich largely includes the culture of 
melody, has been allowed to fall into a state of 
dilapidation which could only have a bad result, 
as lowering the standard of one material used in 
musical composition. 

In the early days of German art — when Bach, 
by way of lioliday, used to go to Dresden to 
hear “ the pretty songs ” — when Handel passed 
into Italy, to smoothb' himself without laying 
down a whit of his northern manliness, by 
making acquaintance with the treasures of 
Beauty in the south—when Haydn (pupil of 
another Italian, the rugged Porpora) profes- 
sedly ripened and refined every theme he 
treated — when Mozart exhibited the most com- 
pletely-balanced combination of charm, inven- 
tion, and learning, we have ever seen, — there 
was no thought of antagonism, no dream of 
such a folly as that form could only be vin- 
dicated by neglect of colour, still less that, 
without having form or colour, a vaporous and 
confused concoction should, because of its scale 
or its singularity, pass os a great poem only to 
be relished by the profound and the far sighted. 
Yet these follies have been adopted and preached 
and fanatically pushed to their extreme con- 
seouences in the world of modem German music. 

The stirriugs of this folly — taking the form 


[of a spuridus nationality— 4h© introduction 
into an art which has an universal language, 
of contradictions, defiances, renunciations, as 
so many precepts and principles, — ^in Germany 
originated with Beethoven, and were largely 
shaped and forwarded by tlie personality and 
the misfortunes of that sublime poet. He fell 
“qn the thbms of life,” if ever artist did. 
He had little, if any, home training; he was 
bom with a spirit at once colossally gpnerous, 
and rugged, and jealous; he hardly became 
aware of tlie privileges as a ruler and a dis- 
coverer, which his good genius had given him, 
before he was touched by palsy — to sucli a man 
more terrible than violent death. He* had 
hardly ^\akeiied to his consciousness, that 
immense and unknown combinations were at 
his command, when it wuis alsp made clear 
to him that the power of testing these by 
experience (invaluable to a musician beyond 
every other artist) was steadily decaying. A 
thoroughly disciplined mind might have mastered 
even this calamity; but Beetlioven’s was not 
a thoroughly disciplined mind, and no help was 
ministered to him by the by-standers — his 
patrons of quality — his rapacious kinsfolk. He 
was in advance of his time, he was in advance of 
his patrons, and he only follpwed the law of weak 
human nature — apt to mistake suffering for 
injustice, and to lancy inevitable neglect per- 
secution — in finding relief for his unhappiness in 
the defiance of fashion and precedent and protest, 
and in pushing advance too far and too lawlessly 
towards chaos. 

The mischief which such an example, left 
by such a man, can do to idle dreamers and 
theorists (showing, nevertheless, the most won- 
! drous patience for collecting details), can hardly 
be estimated in this practical shop-keeping 
England of ours. It might be hard to the 
verge of impossibility, to emulate the vigour 
and spirit of idea to be found in every one 
of Beethoven’s compositions, be they as full 
I of diffuseness, confusion, and crudity, as his 
Posthumous Quartets and his Second Mass, 
but it was easy, because he broke bounds, for 
his idolaters to defend such licences as so many 
bold and beautiful enlargements of a domain 
narrowed by Pedantry. Yet to adhere to 
established forms without becoming ' tiresome, 
demands as much cultivated intelligence as 
reverence — to break proportion and harmony in 
pieces — to represent ughness and discord as new 
oracles, from whose sayings those superior to 
common superstitions could alone derive real 
inspiration — reuuires no thought, no training, 
no power of really appreciating what is beautiful 
and holy. Then it was found in Germany new 
and noble to represent music as something which 
music never was and never will be — an expression 
of political feelings — of metaphysical definitions 
— of the yearning anguish of the present— of 
enlightened contempt for the past— -of a defiant 
and exclusive nationality, frowning at one 
country, scowling at another, sneering at a third, ' 
ignoring a fourth. It was held as orvine of an 
artist to be morose, uncomplying, unkempt, — ^not 
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to win, bat to force bis way; to insult taste into 
that sort of terrified Bilence which despotism 
mistakes for sympathy— to mystify those who 
are appalled at sounding words, by a liberal use 
of the jmigott of solemn nonsense. That all 
these cheap and easy innovations ^ere provoked 
by the mechanical phlegm of a set of manu- 
facturers, who, in Germany more than in any 
other musical country, in their works substituted 
letter for spirit, ad nauseam, is not to be 
questioned by any one who has glanced at the 
bales of waste paper that fill the music - pub- 
lishers* warehouses. 

Considering the flaws and specks in Beet- 
hoven’s latest music as the starting-poiut of the 
movement, the first name among those moderns 
who have helped in German music to confound 
good and evil, is that of Bobert Schumann : a 
dreamy heavy bewildered man, not without 
generous aspirations, and a satisfactory amount 
of scientific preparation, but whom clearness of 
purpose and vision seem to have largely for- 
saken whenever the work in hand was one of 
any length or importance, and in whom the 
instinct for Beauty seems to have been extra- 
ordinarily weak. That man shall run the risk of 
being piUoried as a malevolent bigot, who shall 
venture in certain German circles (and tliese 
made up of intellment and sincere persons) to 
declare that very little of the mass of music 
bearing Schumann’s name has any real value, I 
save those slight trifles thrown off for children ! 
and young persons at an early period of his I 
career, wuich he lived to disown with tran-j 
scendental pontempt. Want of freshness in idea, ! 
want of simplicity in treatment, a resolute de- 
termination to be eccentric (that most common- 
place of follies), a lumbering uncouthness where 
animation was aimed at, affectation where ten- 
derness and pathos might have been looked for 
— these characteristics, with more or less miti- 
gation, distinguished Schumann’s symphonies, 
his cantatas, his overtures, all, in short, of 
his compositions on an extended scale. His 
songs, which are in high favour with those who 
are advanced in cloudy connoisseurship, are 
stale, strained, and sickly, as compared with 
the best by Schubert, and Mendelssohn, and 
Lindblad the Swede (the last far too little 
known in England). In his pianoforte music, 
such real fancy as it contains is confined to 
the titles of the pieces. As for affording 
the player on the instrument any scope for 
special display, that, of course, was too base 
and trivial a concession for a high-minded tran- 
scendentalist to stoop to. Yet this was the 
musician for whose sake the composer of the 
Midsummer Night’s Bream music, and of St. 
Paul, and Elijah, and the Italian and Scottish 
^mphotties, and the Anti^ne choruses, was, 
most before he was cold in his grave, decried 
as having been shallow, superficial, amiably 
worldly (Mendelssohn, worldly 1), an artist with 
a factitious reputation fast wearing out, totfidly 
incapable of depicting the anxiety of the great 
German mind, or expressing the honourable 
ff|:termmation after unity at home (implying 


antagonism and antipathy for the stranger with- 
out its gates), which it is the privilege and mis- 
sion of the German art of the nineteenth century 
to display and to develop. Nothing can be much 
more curious to the English stranger who is 
not prepared to "stand and deliver,” because 
the giant in his path (hut half seen) has a false 
air of bravado, and a real disproportionate over- 
awing ugliness, than to study the tone of 
enthusiastic idolatry in which the music of 
Schumann has been treated in the journals, and 
in the schools, and in the societies, of Germany. 

Tlmre was no want of persons eager to follow 
up or partake in the work of musical destruc- 
tion, consciously ox unconsciously began by 
Schumann — to throw- form to the winds, to 
instal discord on the throne of harmony, to 
be mystical in defence of " inner meaning,” and 
that " concealed melody,” which speaks to none 
save the initiated. One of these persons merits 
a separate mention. Though liichard Wagner 
be living, this mention may be made wiil)- 
out indelxcacy, since never did man court 
notoriety for himself and his system more im- 
portunately — more audaciously, it nnglit be 
added — than he has done, in word and in deed. 
That he was endowed by nature with a certain 
wild talent and ambition, dangerously approach- 
ing genius, his most systematic detractors can- 
.not deny. That he fell on life in the midst of 
a period of upheavingand confusion — analogous 
to that which produced what Goethe called 
" the literature of despair” in modem Erance — 
is no less evident. After a few constrained 
attempts at conformity with the fashions of the 
day—nis opera of Rienzi showing unmistakable 
traces of the influence of Meyerbeer — it seems 
to have become clear to Herr Wagner, Uiat, 
as an orderly citizen in the world of art, he 
could only hold a second-rate and imitative 
place ; whereas noise and stir, power to injure, 
and, haply, power to gain, were to be got out 
of open rebellion. Accordingly, he snatched 
up the besom of destruction, and began to 
"thrash about” with it (to borrow an Ame- 
rican phrase) so violently, that the soberest 
people could not avoid turning their heads to 
inquire into the cause of the hubbub. He 
turned one real quality, possessed by him 
beyond most of bis comrades, to account, with 
excellent adroitness. Think what we may of 
his music, -as poor in contrivance, meagre in 
melody, stale, inflated, tedious, reminding the 
ear (as was well said by a wit) of a concert of 
" broken crockery,” rather than of " harp, and 
pipe, and symphony,” there is no denying to 
Herr Wagner the possession of poetical power, 
not common to the writers of opera-books. In 
appreciation of what is lyrical and picturesque 
in national legend, he is excellent. He has the 
divining-rod, let him have misused it ever so 
flagrantly, as his later opera-books unfortunately 
prove. His first trial of it may be said to have 
been made in the Flying Butchman, the opera 
by him which followed Rienzi, and which he 
brought (words and music) to Paris some years 
ago. The Parisian powers recognised the bold 
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originality of the play, but would have nothing 
to do with the bold atrocity of the music. And 
so, the book of the Flying Dutchman was 
bought for tlie Grand Opera; to be reset by M. 
Dietsch, then a chorus-master, of whom hopes 
were entertained as a composer. The adventure 
had no success ; the Fljfing Dutchman and M. 
Dietsch went to the bottom j but in Germany, 
with Herr Wagner’s original music, the opera 
still floats ; and one portion of it, the Spinning 
Song of the heroine^ with chorus, is beautiful. 

It was by his Tannhaiiser, however, that 
Herr Wagner may be said to have crossed the 
barricades, so far as the music of Germany is 
concerned, and to have entered its opera world 
as a conqueror. The story, though virtually the 
old legend of the conflict of Spirits versus Sense, 
Christianity against Paganism, of Roland break- 
ing loose from the enchantments of Armida, 
and though marred by a tremendously tedious 
monologue in the last act (a narration of 
a penitent’s journey to Rome, including all 
that the Pope preached to the penitent), has 
vigour, pathos, and a certain chivalric elegance, 
as put into words by Herr Wagner. The 
legend, with its scenery, and the partisanship, 
for better for worse, attracted to its author, not 
merely saved the unlovely music, but, by its 
enchantment, intoxicated a large section of a 
great people, to rate the opera, as Herr Wagner 
rates it. , 

Flushed with the success of Tannhaiiser, out 
strode llcrr Wagner, resolute to demolish all 
stage music previously existing, and he put 
forth a self-glorification, in the form of an essay, 
which is quite amazing. His book, Oper und 
Drama, in its tone of shallow disparagement of 
the great men of the past, even exceeded the 
talk of Crabbe’s Learned Roy, when he laid 
down the law as under : 

I, myself, began 

To feel disturb’d, and to my Bible ran, 

I now ara wiser — yet agree in this. 

The book has things that are not much amiss; 

It is a fine old work, and 1 protest 

I hate to hear it treated as a jest. 

Yet Herr Wagner’s insolent book, and the 
music, iu which be illustrated his theory 
by his practice, for a time, cowed honest 
Germany; imposed on timid Germany; and 
encouraged ignorant Germany. The opera by 
him winch fmlowed Tannhaiiser, his Lohengrin, 
produced some fifteen years ago, was thought 
by many — is thought by a few— to have set him 
still more firmly in his seat as a discoverer. 
Rut such hold as Herr Wagner’s two operas 
have got in Germany, is largely to be ascribed 
to Dr. Liszt; the most brilliantly gifted, the 
most universally accomplished, the most nobly 
endowed, of pianists, “ all and sundry a man 
who must have made his way into any world of 
action, or of art, if even he had not been gifted 
with a niemory which nothing can shake, with 
a technical power such as no rival can ap- 
proach; a man, withal, whose compositions 
prove him to be poor, not in determination, not 
in science, but in idea. The excuse for poverty 


in musical imagination lay ready at liand, in Herr 
Wagner’s pretensions. Of this, I>r- Liszt, as 
the advocate of a persecuted musician, availed 
himself, and accordingly for a time Germany was 
flooded with tales of the popularity of Herr 
Wagner as ^e continuer — what do I say P-— 
as the extinguisher of Recthoven; as the 
prophet (nofr to give him the higher title which 
our neigbhojirs rather recklessly fling about) of. 
music in Germany. 

Let us hope that the mischief donb by the 
movement hastily outlined, will, fifty years hence, 
seem like a fever dream past and gone. Yet 
the extent to which taste and reverence have 
been demoralised in a country once so rich and 
great, is to be seen in the career of the genera- 
tion of young artists of promise, whether crea^ 
live or executive, who have been seduced by 
the false doctrines so easy to preach and to 
recommend, and so specious in the noise they 
make. The one or two who are not incurably 
spoiled (judging them by their writings) are 
so seriously warped, that as adults who have 
cut some figure in the revolution, they must 
needs go to school under the old teachers of 
form and order, if they would really prosper. 
However, since the production of Lohengrin, 
some of the warmest "disciples of Herr Wagner 
have slunk out of his church, others have openly 
recanted, and those who remain have no co- 
herent fellowship in any fixed principle^ of art 
or action, save in ridiculous mutual praise. A 
wondrous proof of this was given, a few weeks 
ago, at Carlsrulic, where a Festival, avowedly 
to produce music of the Future and no other 
Music, was held. 

A stranger meeting cannot be imagined. In 
the first place, the disorder of all the pre- 
liminary proceedings was as great as if the 
scene had been a midland county iu England, 
and the committee one convened to do honour 
to an immortal poet. Preliminary advertise- 
ment there was none ; by the aid of a heavy cor- 
respondence, an inquisitive Londoner could just 
worm out the date at which the apostles of the 
Future were to strike terror into all ^d sundry 
believers in the Pa^t — but nothing more. 
When he arrived close to the scene of action, 
discovery became yet more difficult. At Badeu- 
Baden, a town in daily and near communication 
(both courtly and popular) with Carlsrube, no 
one could tell him anything, save ihat the game 
of Sixes and Sevens was in active rehearsal: 
every one having quarrelled with every one else. 
The tree at the end of the Lichtenthal Alley 
(every one knows that p^st for play and concert 
Dills, which used to proclaim to the Baden idlers 
what were to be the entertainments of the day 
in both towns) was mysteriously dumb. Wheu 
the day arrived, a , visit to this strangely mute 
and undemonstrative Festival, reminded one 
whimsically of a lost adventure from the life 
of the Sleeping Beauty, supposing that charming 
and charmed princess to have slumbered in the 
palace which forms the centre of that fan-shaped 
town — the rivet, so to say, from which all its 
streets radiate. 
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Carlsrulie is habitually empty: a place in 
which a strange carriage amounts to an event : 
where the very soldiers strutting down the street 
seem to be the identical soldiers we recollect 
to have strutted there a quarter of a century 
ago. ‘ Solemn civil deliberation and bad cookery 
are the rule of the inns ; in the shops it seems 
a point of honour not to get beyond last year’s 
novelties. But on those bright days of this 
autumn, when tlie united musicians of the 
Future came together to shame Germany, Carls- 
ruhe looked even more penitcntially dejected, 
and genteelly faded, than usual. There were 
few expecting strangers in the street, there was 
no bustling of arrival, there were no pretty 
women in fresh toilettes, there was no smarten- 
ing up, no display, beyond the demonstrative 
appearance of a few resident elderly gentlemen 
in white cravats (at seven in the morning), 
button -hole ribbons, and spectacles, charging 
the staircases of the hotels — and a pretty 
liberal assortment of yon|h8, got up in a close 
imitation of Dr. Liszt’s long hair, JDr. Liszt’s 
shoulders, and Dr. Liszt’s walk. 

But the Music of the Future, when, at last, 
it was reached — what of tliat ? The lowest ex- 
pectations could not have been disappointed by 
the Music of the Future which was presented. 
It consisted chiefly of instrumental works; it 
being not the least promising symptom of this 
new Geiman school, that the voice is to be 
gradually clbovrcd out of the orchestra. Uhland’s 
noble ballad of the Singer’s Curse, the Lament 
of Tasso, what not, were all to be expressed by 
the full band, or the nimble Angers of the pianist 
—and there was one young pianist there, Fraiilein 
Topp, whose nimbleness of finger, command of 
the instrument, and memory, shown in the exe- 
cution of music of a most cruel, harassing, and 
dismal ugliness, were marvellous. Throughout 
all this portentous music, the ear listened in 
vain for a solitary trait of melody natural or 
unnatural, for a single new or masterly or- 
chestral combination — for anything bearing the 
remotest resemblance to sound of hope or pro- 
mise. Almost the only outbreak of common 
sense and intelligible composition which relieved 
two long morning, and as many evening per- 
formances, was the final movement of a psalm 
by the Arch-Iconoclast, Dr. Liszt— a fu^e, as 
sober, sensible, tuneable, and well conducted, 
as though the most pedantic of the dowagers 
whom these great spirits got together to destroy 
and to drive into the outer darkness' of oblivion 
— ^had penned it ! 

The execution of this dreadful music was in a 
large measure worthy of the compositions. The 
Carlsruhe orchestra, which is a very good one, 
and well conducted (as a performance of Gluck’s 
Armida had given the wnter pocasion to know), 
had been largely reinforced by strangers, and the 
force thus made up did not work harmoniously. 


Then the labour to bring together something 
shapely out of chaotic rubbisli was found so ex- 
^usting, that (no wonder !) the players became 
dispirited and mutinous. A duet from a manu- 
knpt opera, some three-quarters of an hour 
long, in which Diana has to sing some four 
pages of transcendental text, brought matters to 
a crisis. After rehearsing this for upwards of 
a couple of hours, the band fairy threw down 
their instruments. They, being mortals of the 
Present, could bear no more Music of the 
Future that day, and accordingly the duet was 
given up, and the concert postponed. 

But one yet more depressing feature of this 
German Festival remains to be mentioned — the 
vainglory of the audience. The audience as- 
sembled in the beautiful theatre at Carlsruhe (a 
place of amusement, the scale, proportions, and 
convenience of which claim admiration) was 
as vebement in its raptures^ throughout the 
terrible events of every evening, as new 
Bach, or Handel, or Beethoven, had been 
revealed in every composition. The climax 
was reached in the applause witli which the 
enthusiasts overwhelmed Herr Rcmenyi, who 
committed Murder on Herr Joachim’s Hun- 
garian violin concerto. This gcntlcmau’s dis- 
play was from first to last terribly out of tunc, 
and in it not one passage was really rendered, 
though all were dashed off with the jerks, and 
estures, and bowings of the body, and flinging 
ack of the hair, which made good people 
thirty years ago in the caricatures of Paganini 
in our Christmas pantomimes. ^ Yet Paganini or 
Ernst, when both were in their prime, or Herr 
Joachim the admirable (happily still playing his 
best), or Mademoiselle Lind, or. Mademoiselle 
Patti, or any real and popular marvel in any 
branch of art, could not have been greeted with 
more numerous and frenetic recals and plaudits 
than this performer. Well might an English 
guest inquire if he were in the music-land of 
Germany, when his senses were outraged by 
enthusiasm so preposterous ; but if he shaped 
his inquiry into speeoh or comment, he was 
answered by the polite piece of information that 
an Englishman could know notliing of the' 
matter, could not fathom the deep feeling and 
the inner life of this splendid regeneration of 
German music, illustrated in perfect tune and 
execution, by so transcendant an artist ! 
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Paet the First. 

CHAPTEE XXV. NEWS PROM HOME. 

On the night of the festival, the young ladies 
Fermor took a long while to dress. Lady Laura 
had finished her dressing early, as she always did, 
and her gaunt worn figure w^as hung with rich 
stuffs, just as they hang the aged stones of 
Temple-bar on a royal visit to the City. She 
was sitting waiting with her relation, dressed 
also, and tliey were both discussing Charles. 

The English mail had been late, and was just 
brought in. A small despatch for the diplo- 
matist, which he flung himself upon and tore 
with his talons; two or three ladylike letters 
for the family, in shape like enlarged visiting- 
cards. One was in Fermor’s writing, and had his 
name written boldly outside, with an oflBcial air. 

A letter from Charles,” said Lady Laura, 
with something like -enthusiasm ; ** now we shall 
see what he is to do.” 

“ Well,” said Sir Hopkins, glancing over the 
letter he had also received, “ tliat is so far satis- 
factory. Old Seymour is likely to go — to move 
on, as he should have done long ago. What did I 
tell you ? I know how to deal with these sort 
of people. WeU, what does Mr. Charles say ?” 

The answer was something like a scream. 
The tall gaunt woman, in ail her finery, had 
fallen back on the sofa. For a moment he 
thought she was in a fit, but he was well accus- 
tomed to the Waipiti cries and war-dances. 
With true diplomatic instinct, he went over on 
tiptoe — for which there was no need — and 
closed the door softly. He was more alarmed 
about the letter, for he was sure that Charles 
was dying or dead. 

The next moment she had started into a sort 
of galvanic life, “ Think of it !” she said, 
" only thidt of him ; it is dreadful, isn’t it ? 
0, that such a blow should come upon me !” 

Sir Hopkins made attempts to secure the letter 
for his own reading, but she was brandishing it 
hysterically, "Gambled,” thought the diplo- 
matist, " and lost every sixpence. Shan’t pay 
a florin for him, though.” 

" Such a disgrace to bring 6n us all! He 
must be mad. Does he want to ruin us P 
What have we done to him that he should de- 
grade us in this way ? One blow after another I 


I am sure we had troubles enough of our own 
without (hat /” 

Again the diplomatist tried ineffectually for 
the letter. " Married an innkeeper’s daughter,” 
he thought, bitterly. " A fool ! I have done 
with him. Let me see what he writes, Laura.” 

“ You know,” she said, swaying herself back 
and forward, " what we reckoned on from him 1 
You know how we talked, and what , we were 
to make of him. Now that these girls have 
failed so wretchedly, he was the only thing we 
had to look to. And the air with which he writes 
it to me, as if he were getting a princess 1” 

" It is the innkeeper’s daughter,” thought the 
diplomatist ; and she now let Idhi take the 
letter. He got out his silver double glass, 
which hung about his neck like an amulet, and 
read it carefully. 

It was our friend’s skilful composition, break- 
ing the news of his proceedings. It is plain 
that he had sadly miscalculated its effect. Care- 
fully worded as it was, it had not made this 
raging mother and cold diplomatist see the 
thing in the light he fancied it would. He 
thought his words were sure to be as soothing 
as drops of camphor julep. Poor Fermor ! so 
much rhetoric expended like blank cartridges. 

Lady Laura waited while the dip^matist read, 
her sunk flattened chest heaving outwards like 
a decayed wall about to fall in. Into her worn 
and faded cheek colour bad actually forced its 
way, a visitor long estranged. Sir Hopkins 
read through Fermor’s philosophical composi- 
tion. The embossed and initialed document 
began: 



“ My dear Mother, — I wish to communicate 
a little matter which 1 dare say may surprise you. 
Not that there is any thing astonishing in what I 
am about to do, for it is a step which 1 and every 
man, who proposes seriohsly to take his proper 
station in the commonwealth, must eventually 
take. The idea, my dear mother, of a long life 
spent selfishly in administering to oneself, in 
doing nothing for others, and, afeove all, the no- 
tion of leaving no more mark of one’s path behind 
than if it were made on the sea, this is what I 
never could bear to look forward to. I shrink 
from it, and always have shrunk from it. Your 
true gentleman will live for others as well as for 
himself, and will bequeath his name in trust to 
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^ tho»e who have a legitimate interest in guarding 
it free from speck or stain, 

*‘In these views, I write to say I am ahout. to 
marry. Ordinary Ws would, of course, dilate 
on tne charms of the person I have chosen. 

I know you too well to indulge in rhapsodies of 
that kind. But this much I may'say : she will 
be no discredit to our family. She is a Kiss 
Manuel, of a half-Spanish family. I think her 
charming ; but she will make an excellent wife, 
winch the point to look at. I do not enter 
into details now, as it is so laie (or early, 
perhaps), but T lose no time in communicating 
to you news of this important step, which 1 
almost {mume you will approve of. You shall 
hear again to-morrow. 

" Your affectionate Son, 

CHAJEtL^ Eeemob.” 

“ Well?** said Lady Laura, e^erly, when he 
had done. ^'Is it not charming news? It 
is deplorable! But I give up. I can’t go 
on any more. I am sick and weary of the 
whole business. Let them all do as they please. 
Marry out of the street if they will.** (Poor 
Alicia Mary, and Blanche 1 offers from any di- 
rection would be welcome !) And the veteran 
lady, utterly beaten and baffled, seemed to 
bend up and collapse physically, just as all her 
hones had done already. 

The diplomatist got to the end of it much 
relieved, yet there was a shade of disappoint- 
ment on his face at his divination having broken 
down. The penetration that had pierced to 
the iiottom of the savage nature of the Waipitis, 
was infallibly certain as to the innkeeper’s 
daughter, fle shook his head slowly at it, as if 
it were the water-trough of his cage, then laid 
ids head on one side, then on the other. 

“ Stupid fellow 1” he said at last, tranquilly ; 
I thought he had more sense.” ^ 

** And wh^ shall we write to him,” said Lady 
Laura, suddenly standing up, very fiercely. 
** Write to him and tell him never to come into 
my presence again ? To tramp round, he and 
his low wife, from barrack to barrack until they i 
starve! Not one fartbing shall ho ever have 
from me again! And I coniure you, Cousin 
Pocock, to promise me that you will never let 
him have a sixpence of yours.” Por certainly | 
a dozen years back Lady Laura Permor had' 
never been so excited. ^ 

Sir Hopkins was smiling to himself all this 
while. ^ idea had struck him. He seemed 
to have on his diplomatic uniform, its collar of 
deal board and alL His eyes twinkled as he 
thought of this urospdot. 

“ Never see hun again,” he said. “ We shall 
see him very often, I hope. No* no, things are 
not so bad, 1 don’t taxe this gloomy view at 
-all. A skilful negotiator drould very soon re- 
store the status quo ante.” 

'' You don’t know him,” said Lady Laura, 

* ** He is so proud and stubborn. He will never 
listen to reason.’* 

“ Except to his own,” said the diplomatist. 
*‘The most suitable disposition in the world, for 

, — 


working on. I recollect the old Waipiti 
chief *’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Lady Laura, a little im- 
patiently. “ But it will be no use, I tell you, 
speaking or writing to him. As an infant, he 
was the same ; as a boy, he was the same ; as a 
young man, he was the same ; he will always be 
the same. Let him take his own way. What does 
it matter P They talk of those women that make 
the shirts; but what has my life been? All 
disappointments and trouble, crossed in every 
way. I can do nothing with any of them, so I 
give it up now.” 

“That’s the way with you women,” said he, 
rubbing his hands, and looling into the stove ; 
“you give up when we begin. This poor 
foolish Charles! Never mind, we shall sec 
what can be done to-morrow. All 1 here wc 
come at last!” and the girls came “swelling” 
in, like turn yachts, with all their finery sjiread, 
and a maid coasting behind with a spare sail or 
so on her arm. 

They did not notice their mother’s shrunk 
and woful face; there were some final touches 
to be given. In the carriage she broke out with 
the story that night’s mail had brought her. 
“Your brother is making a fine fool of himself! 
Go to somebody — I wish to Heavcu you would — 
and leave me here. I am sick of you all. I 
am sick of the world. I have done w'hat I 
could for you, and I am tired and exhausted. 
Only just let him write me one of his 
hypocritical letters when he wants money! I, 
tfiat liave always scraped, and pinched, and 
denied myself, to keep him up m his proper 
station!” 

It was a dismal progreserin that dark carriage. 
The girls had been a little excited by this 
party, though indeed, by this time, it should 
nave" been as monotonous as parade or drill. 
This news came on them with a chill, and made 
the opera-cloaks on their shoulders feci like 
paUs. Their hearts felt tight even under the stiff 
silk armour, which the maid Maria had tightened 
with many struggles. Suddenly came the 
lights and the music of the “ dance,” seen and 
heard through the open drawing-room. As 
though the fashionable sergeant had called out 
“Attention,” they fell into regular line, fans 
were “ordered,” smiles and general happiness 
mounted to their faces ; they bent, and swayed, 
shook kid-covered hands, were so glad, and so 
sorry, and so alarmed at being late ; and were 
so smiling and delighted, that the idea was 
someway inspired, tnat by impediments they 
had been long kept away from this delicious 
retreat ; that th^ had given their jailers the 
slip, and were now finalfr got to the place for 
which their seals had yearned. They had 
put an their smiles with their gloves. The 
ugly family nightmare— just heard of— they 
thrust down, and shut the lid up, though it 
would fly open at times in the midst of a valse, 
like a jack-in-the-box. Lady Laura Termor 
“ taken down” fm: an ice by Sbafto Lyons, M.P., 
who was getting his chest “shored up” at Nice, 
was rallied by her in the gayest manner, on a 
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rumour of marriage. He was a tall florid 
old baclielor, very red, and mucli tightened 
about the throat, and, as he looked at her 
sideways with relish and admiration, his collar 
and necktie seemed to flt about his throat as a 
frill of paper does about a ham. In one of her 
laughs of appreciation the box flew open, and 
the sight of the ** jack” almost sobered her, but 
she had him wired down in a second. 

So, too, with her daughters. They ambled 
round in a galop and valse : the elder in the arms 
of a “ delightful French officer,” with a figure like 
an hour‘gla8s. So with her sister, who did a 
little quiet unostentatious work with a young 
English gentleman. They went apart from the 
world, and opened a little “ store” m a green- 
house among the plants. Stupid single men 
who knew nobody, Plundered on them here — in 
the desert as it were— and hastily retreated, 
memtally whistling. 

It came to the end when Lady Laura sonnded 
the “ rappel.” Then came the gush of farewell 
smiles, general delight and grief ; an evening to 
look back to. Shafto Lyons, M.P., took out 
Lady Laura, and looked fondly after her out of 
his paper ham frill, as she drove away. She 
shook her fan at him with gay menace. But 
when he was in the supner-roorn telling Fobley 
what a fine woman” ne had just taken out, 
all the springs had relaxed, and the “fine 
woman’s” face had sunk, and dropped, and 
fallen into hollows. Not a word was spoken 
during that mourning-coach progress. 

That very night, before she weut to bed (a 
form she went through from habit), Lady Laura 
got out her desk and wrote to her son all in 
fact that had passed through her mind that 
night. He was to take his own way — ruin 
himself if he pleased, ruin them, ruin every- 
body. By all means take his own way. She 
was sick of the whole business. God knows, 
she had had a weary time of it with the whole set. 
However, this she begged, that he would never 
trouble her by letter or otherwise. In short, 
a hot passionate denunciation. She then read 
it over with satisfaction, as though she were 
delivering it to him in person, and went to bed. 
In the morning, when Sir Hopkins came, 
she took him aside privately, and showed it. 

“ There,” she said, “ it will be a satisfaction to 
my mind to have sent him that.” 

He read it smiling, sat down, talked with her 
a good hour, discharged a Waipiti cartridge now 
and again, and Anally wrote a short note, which 
she copied. It ran : 

Nice. 

My dear Charles, — Your letter was indeed 
a surprise. I hope vou have not been a little ; 
hasty. However, if you are irretrievably com- i 
mitted, you must of course go through with 
it. You shall see us before long, as the air ! 
of this place someway does not suit Alicia ] 
Ma:^. I shall let you know when we slmli ' 
be in London, where I hope you will try and < 

meet us. i 

Your affectionate Mother, ' 

“ Lauba Feemob.” I 


CHAPTEU xrvn Ajr lUVlTATIOy. 

The lepturcs on Kqg^ le Garpon were sus- 
pended by more absorbing maiter. Fermor 
virtually put up “ Kelllche” at his door. His 
head was full of the incidents of his new d%nity ; 
every one wfifs carrying up, as it were, Addresses 


he was very busy in the mornings writing 
prettily - turned notes to many acquaintance, 
male and female, and the turn was some- 
times sad, sometimes humorous. “ You will be 
concerned, dear Mrs. Fazakerly,” he wrote, 
“to hear of my approaching dissolution.” 
Which little metaphor, worked pleasantly to 
the bottom of the first page, was a humorous 
specimen. “ You have always, dear Miss 
Biddulph, felt such an interest in anything that 
concerns my happiness, I cannot let a post go 
by without, &c.” This was the serious and 
plaintive style. 

He was busy in this way one morning, some ten 
days after Major Carter’s party, when his door 
was opened, and his cast-iron neighbour, cast- 
iron rod in hand, swung in — as a crane swings 
round-close on the servant, who would have 
announced him. “ Sit down, Mr. Carlay,” said 
Fermor, affably ; “ I am glad to sec you.” 

“ And I am glad to hear you say so,” said the 
other. “ I was thinking something had been 
done to offend you.” 

“ Quite gratuitous,” said Fermor, “ I must 
say. I hope there has been nothing in my 
conduct which a gentleman would not sanction. 
0 ! you are thinking of my unexplained ab- 
sence? I see! Ah, there were reasons for 
that. I must tell you,” continued he, with 
something like a simper. “ By the way, Miss 
Carlay — 1 hope she is improving ?” 

“ Setter, thank you,” said tlie other, rising 
suddenly. “I am not a man for scemg the 
world, or for managing it, and have no wdsh to 
learn how ; therefore, if I do things in a rough 
abrupt fashion of my own, you must excuse 
me.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Fermor, smiling. 
“I have knocked about the world a pretty good 
time, and am used to that kind of thing.” 

“ Because, if you would not mind taking ns 
as we are, in the backwoods, as I may say, and 
putting up roughness— in short, would you 

dine with us to-day ?” 

Fermor started. This was a true surprise. 
But in a moment he saw the secret springs that 
were working. It was very, very odd. This 
was always to be the result of his presence. 
He had not intended to be more than gentle 
manly*«rhis common manner — he had not, in- 
deed. Could he help it P 

Of a sudden he became gracious and courtly. 
He would have the grmtest pleasure. He really 
liked that sort of thing, no fuss, or state; 
“provided,” added Fermor, “you treat me as— 
one of the family, mind. There, at the mess, 
they have got a Frenchman, who lived with Count 
Wedewski. I believe, in his own line, he is worth 
his weight in gold; but, on my word and 
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lionoar/’ Fermor added, earnestly, “I would 
sooner sit down to a mntton-chop— a well-done 
mutton-chop— and a pint of sherry.*^ ^ 

With this little profession of faith, which he 
threw in gratuitously, he sent away his visitor. 
Through the day he thought pleas^tly over the 
prospect, and kid himself out to amuse them by 
some new phenomena of his personality. He 
dressed himself with effect, set a freshly-pulled 
gentleman’s bouquet in his coat, and at the fixed 
hour he hnd his to cyco ascended the stairs to- 
gether, and were announced. 

He was astonished to see what an elegant 
looking room it was, and to find that the fur- 
niture was not of rude cast-iron, nor of unheum 
wood. Miss Carlay was there, but not as in 
the garden propped up with pillows. Almost 
as soon as lie had shaken hands, I'ermor had 
started with his graceful garrulity. ' 

“I can see a marked improvement,” he said. 
“ I am not at all surprised. The doctors, you 
know, are beginning to send people here. / find 
myself better. I am one of those people that feel 
every breath of air. In fact, I am an animated 
barometer, a human aneroid.” As soon as he 
entered, Mi*. Carlay, in a grim dinner coat cot out 
of sheet iron, and new black trousers like short 
lengths of an iron water-main, had drawn off, 
and was walking up and down at the other end 
of the room. In Miss Carlay a faint tinge of 
colour, aud the manner which is peculiar to deli- 
cacy, made her appear very interesting to Ferraor. 

They went down to dinner. A small round 
table, a little graceful silver, a little glass, as 
graceful in shape and pattern, and fiowers. No 
iron ore, as Fermor baa almost expected. It was 
suimrising. Everything was good and tasteful, 
and hot; with a bottle of champagne too, Fer mot’s 
favourite wine. He was much pleased, became 
much surprised, and to reward them put spurs 
to the TO cyw. " By the w^,” he said, ** I have i 
a little bit of news, which I dare say will take 
you by surprise. Perhaps it is no news, and 
perhaps you have heard it; and perhaps, again, 
it is not worthy of the name of news, and yon 
would not care to hear it,” He waited for 
deserved applause for this ingenious way of, 
puHmg the got jt. ^ ^ ^ I 

not indeed with words, but witl/silence, which 
to him was golden, an^ therefore, far better. 

** I am goii^ to be married,” he said, looking 
round and smiling. | 

Mr. Carlay gave a grim and sndden jerk, 
which In another would have been a start, j 
Fermor, who had his eye on the daughter, saw, 
to his real astonishment, a flutter— not a start — I 
and colour. He had had the idea that he was 

9 them what the French call ‘'a good 
and that, at the news, there should be 
iiluminations generally, in all directions. 

^‘Xes,*^ said Fermor, speaking of himself as 
another person, and as if he were helpless in 
the hands of aome one else. The thing, I 
, believe, is appointed for every one, like death — 
it is only a question of time. My dissolution 
has been coming on a long time : so I only 


I wrap my robe gracefully about my head, aud 
I fall down piercted with many wounds.” 

I But he could not but observe the confusiou 
I his sudden news had caused. Miss Cariay’s 
eyes were on her plate, and she was making a 
pretence of eating very fast. For the rest of 
the time she scarcely spoke at all, and very 
early fled away. Her father rolled his eyes 
grimly, and gave out a word now and again, 
like the sound of rusty machinery in motion. 
But Fermor, in great spirits, let his talk 
whirl round like the fly-wheel of an engine ; and 
perhaps the name of that fly-wheel was the 
TO ryo). 

He said afterwards he never had such a 
dreadful duty cast on him as the struggling 
against the sense of that oppressive man, who 
would not talk. “ I might as well have been in 
a room by myself,” he said to Young Brett, 
“speaking to the ^pergne. Such a moody 
soul as it was.” Finally, Mr. Carlay pushed 
back his chair roughly, and got up. 

“ Ah, join the ladies,” said Fermor, washing 
his fingers, “or lady, eh?” 

“We have ways^of our own here,” said the 
other, standing at the door. “We are early 
persons. We don’t join the ladies, or carry out 
that sort of thing. My daughter is not nearly 
strong enough, so you will excuse us, please.’* 

In fact, at that moment a maid came down 
with a message. Miss Carlay was not very 
well, and could not appear again. “ You see,” 
said Mr. Carlay, now in the hall. “ We are not 
suited for company and its forms, and must take 
our chance of being considered behind the times. 

He had opened the hall door. Fermor felt 
himself, in fact, morally taken by the shoulders 
and put out. He went down the steps chafing. 
“ This is but the usual thing,” he said. “ I 
own I deserve it. This comes of going down, 
into a lower rank.” Still, it was a m'ateful sub- 
ject to think how oddly the news ofliis “happi- 
ness” had been received. That poor, soft, good- 
natured girl — ^it did seem as if it had overwhelmed 
her. As lor her father, he was a common plough- 
man; but while he gave him up to the sword, 
he would mark a white cross on her door. In 
fact, he would go in and see her in the morning, 
encourage her, smoothc her soft hair (morally 
speaking), and console her. 

The next morning, which was sunny and with- 
out a breath of ait abroad, he looked out from 
his back window. The usual picture was not 
to be seen : neither the young ^rl, nor the arm- 
chair, nor the pillows, nor the maid holding the 
parasol like' on Indian servant. Later in the 
day, he set his decorators and upholsterers to 
work, fitted himself up with great nicety, and 
went in to call. He had not lectured on Roger 
le Garqou for a long time. 

"Miss Carlay in?” he said, almost passing 
the servant, as a matter of course. But he was 
told "No.” (This maid was not oT the class 
who thought him “a lovely young man.”) He 
retired much disgusted, ana took down all his 
fine hangings and upholstery. Two days after he 
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called again* feeling a strange longing to saj 
something on Roger le Garmon, but was not 
admitted. Yet he had seen the young girl in 
the garden that morning. He was furious. It 
was all that low engine-driver, stoker, plougli- 
man, anything, her lather. That poor soft girl 
was tyrannised over, and could not resist. How- 
ever, now he had a fair excuse for " cutting the 
whole concern — toute la boutique.” The course 
on Roger Ic Garmon was suspended, and the 
lecturer himself ** interdicted,” like M. Renan. 
He had a little mental slate, and he wiped their 
names off with his sleeve. 

Ecrmor had, indeed, laid out for himself the 
pleasant pastime of “forming Violet's mind.” 
With this view he. used to converse with her a 
good deal upon the phenomenon of his own 
mind. On this department of psychology he was 
very fluent. Violet, in a devotee attitude, with 
her soft eyes fixed on her master, tried hard to 
follow, and, curious to say, her lecturer seemed 
better pleased when he could not be followed 
than when he was suddenly halted and gently 
asked to explain. He did not, however, include 
tiie rest of the family in his lectures. 

From the very first day after Major Carter's 
party, he had suddenly drawn the line, as he 
called it, erected strong barriers between the 
rest of the family and himself. “ Though I take 
the daughter,” he said, “I do not, on that ac- 
count, marry the whole family. She is absorbed 
into ours. I don't want her to bring them with 
her. No! No!” And to her he said privately, 
“My dear Violet, you are charming, as of 
course, and what I think of you I have shown. 
But X must really protest against your rela- 
tions — that is, against taking them eu masse. It 
may be very well now, but I do sincerely hope 
they may be got to understand the footing we 
wish to have them on. Now I must say, coming 
home the other day and finding them all in a 
carriage at the door, and your brother in the 
hall—” 

“ Indeed,” interrupted Violet, piteously (she 
someway never coula gain courage to call him 
Charles, and therefore never called liim by any 
name), “ indeed they meant it well, and Pauline 
and Louis were against it, but mamma said you 
would think it so rude if they did not call on 
you.” 

“ And why,” said Fermor, with a curious want 
of logic, “ should they be so violently against 
so common kn act of courtesy ? To tell you the 
truth, my dear Violet, I don’t like your brother, 
and you mustn’t be angry with me for telling 
you.” 

“ O no, no,” said Violet. 

“ I can't help it, and I can’t give a distinct 
reason for it, no more than I can for not liking 
cucumbers or beef, or any other of the strong 
things. He is the cucumber of your family,” 
he added, smiling, and wishing to reward her at- 
tention by the present of a little jest. 

She laughed and enjoyed it as she enjoyed 
everything he meant to be enjoyed, 

“Now,” said he, “suppose we go back to 
lessons.” 


\ 

\ 


I That is to the personal psychology, and to the 
psychology they returned. He turned on a little 
jet, and tlie personal experiences began to ffow 
on steadily. 

“Many people say I have a cold manner, and 
further tnink, because I have a cold manner, 1 
must be cold. Does it follow ? The fact is, 1 
don't care tp be enthusiastic, at least not about 
everything. It's not my nature, and yet — perhaps 
it is. Perlteps I feel that if I wwe to give way 
to it I would become all enthusiasm, and froth 
away like a bottle of champagne left open ac- 
cidentally. Now, what would you say ?” 

A dreadfully embarrassing question for the 
shy little witness under examination. And, 
indeed, any expert even would have^ found it 
hard to have extracted any plain positive theory 
out of Captain Fermor’s contradicifiry specula- 
! tion. Most likely he* did not wish her, for he 
shook his head over her, smiling. 

“No, no,” he said. “It is not every one 
that can understand me. I am like a Chaldee 
manuscript. It would take years of patient labour 
to find the key.” And so, with a hailstorm of 
“I, I, I,” the personal narrative flowed on for 
twenty minutes more. Violet listened with 
soft and dilated eyes, trying hard to keep up 
with his broader stride, and, to say the truth, 
was a little fatigued. But all this while her 
mind was being “ formed.” 

Young Brett, that good boy, had been in and 
out with him through, the most faithful of 
faithful terriers. Fermor reallj began to like 
him, and once or twice shifted a dreadfully 
sarcastic “ snub” on to the head of his own man. 
With a little adaptation it did just as well. 
Young Brett had been up and down to Town 
with mystery and meaning, and finally burst 
upon Fermor with a superb fire-arm, breech-load- 
ing, silver mounted, with needle and the rest of 
it, reposing, too, in a luxurious couch of green 
velvet, where it would be exceedingly warm 
during the winter nights. Poor child, he had 
the Indian notion about a weapon of this sort, 
and would have given all the skins, furs, and 
cowries he was worth for a rifle, and powder and 
shot, considering that human happiness, riches, 
comfort, and amusement, lay packed in a gun- 
case. 

Fermor received this marriage offering in a 
very kindly manner, turning it over graciously, 
and, after a short inspection, ringing for his 
man to take it away into his bedroom. This was 
much from him. For presents were one of his 
grievances. 

“People encumber you with them,” he said; 
and one of his comic pocket definitions, which he 
often took out and'handed round the company, 
was that of a Present. “ Something you do not 
want, to be repaid by something you cannot 
affori That is Ihy idea,” he said. ^ 

He took little Brett with him, as it were upon 
his staff, to see the Manuels pretty often, and 
sent that honest boy to them as often, w^n 
he was not in the vein to go himself. The 
family liked the sight of liis white hair and his 
i free speech. He secretly admired both, more 
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particokrly the elder girl, who was “splendid, 
% Jove !** He would have liked to liave given 
lier a guu. He saw they liked hearing about 
Fermor, and “ rattled” away vivaciously on that 
pleasant theme. He spoke of him always with 
the deepest reverence and pride. “ 1 believe,” 
he said, “ I am about the only fellow he likes 
among them all. He never told me so, but I 
think so. O, he is wonderful ! 5«c/i knowledge 
of the world, such quietness, such case. 1 
would me anything* uhe image of his favourite 
breech-loader rising beiore him) “ to have some- 
thing like it ! He says it is training ; that he has 
trained himself. 0, it is wonderful ! He can 
do what he likes with people,” he went on. 
“ There is an old cynic next door to him, with 
a daughter — I should be afraid to look at him 
with an opera-glass. Bui he has got round 
him : has the run of the house, I may say. 0, 
it is wonderful.” 

The girls became interested. These were the 
times of the lectures upon Hogcr le Garc^on. 

** And wjio are these people ?” said Pauline. 

**0, a fellow like a tall schoolmaster. I 
know he scared me out of all my senses. But 
Fermor knows how to tame. He made Fermor 
dine with him the oilier day.” 

“ And the daughter ?” said Violet, anxiously. 

“A nice soft creature, that sits in a chair,” 
said Yoimg Brett, rapturously, as if this last 
attitude were one of lier virtues ; “ so delicate 
and gentle, and, by Jove! so grateful when 
Fermor goes in to see her. He docs it very often,” 
continued Young Brett, with great seriousness ; 
“ oat of charity, like visiting the hospital, he 
says.” 

•Pauline, glancing nervously at her sister, 
changed the subject, by asking Young Brett how 
he liked his new gunj and presently Violet, 
making some vain attempts at doing her work, 
got up with an impetuous rustle, and fled to 
her room. Her sister knew these signs of 
trouble. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, Pauline 
found her in sore distress, with two red rims 
round her bright eyes. “ 0 child, child !” said 
she. “1 knew you would be fretting yourself 
with these trifles.” 

“ 1 cm a child,” said the other, bursting out 
afresh, “ and I can’t help it. And ha knows it, 
and treats me like one. O, Panline, you were 
wise and I was foolish. He just thiuks of me 
as he would of his* little dog — just to amuse him 
for half an hour. O, I am beginning to be very 
miserable.” 

And there was anguish and despair, and the 
good sister applied the usual soothing lotions, 
and tranquilli^d her, as she alone had the power 
of doing, with tlie w^ liniment of reason. 

OHA^JSE XXVU. A LIITIB IGpBAEI IK fEOTTBLE. 

Bate In the afternoon arrived Fermor the 
splendid. He came to “ form her mind.” He 
noted the faint red rings and the remains of the 
dqjection. He was soothing, aud gallant, and 
et^uraging. He comforted and petted with 
his noble and silvery accents. Her little soul 


was burning in her to bring him geully to 
I account, but she stood too much in awe of him, 
I and shrank into low spirits. He freezed down 
any hysterics in a second. 

I “ A little frowardness,” he thought. " Upon 
my word, I am sorry to see this. I must eradicate 
it gently but firmly. Violet,” he said, gravely, 
“you are not in your usual spirits to-daj% I 
fancy. No ! You can’t conceal anything trom 
me. Somebody has put you out a little.” 

“No, no,” said Violet, eagerly. 

“My dear child, it is written there,” he said, 
pointing to her face, “ in text-hand. It is a 
great pity to let you really be put out by trifles, 
for in your little round of life you can only en- 
counter trifles. Now, take me. In the larger 
tract of life through wluch 1 have to walk, what 
purgatory I should suffer if I let myself be dis- 
turbed. I might as well give up. Things must 
master me, or I must master tuings. 1 prefer 
the latter. You should make an exertion, 
Violet. It will come after a time.’" 

Violet cast down her eyes, trcmbliug a little. 
These “ hortatives” always chilled. 

“ How will you face the world ?” said Fermor. 
“ How will jou rough it ? for rough it we must , 
to a certain degree. Or I must rough it for 
both, 1 suppose,” said Fermor, resignedly. It 
will all come on my shoulders.” 

“O!” said Violet, sorrowfully, “I would not 
mind — ^tliat is, I would do — I mean— anything, 
if I only thought — that is ” 

“Hcally,” said Fermor. *‘T do not quite 
follow, xour English, Violet, is ratlK*r uncon- 
nected. You should try and throw your w'ords 
into the form of a sentence,” 

“ But ” began Violet, passionately ; then 

stopped short, a little scared. 

“ Yes ?” said Fermor, quite calmly, who 
thought as he walked home how he had plu> ed 
her skilfully, like a little perch at the end of his 
line. “ Let us hear it.” 

I “ 0, if I thought,” said she again, becoming 
i nassiouatc, “that you really cared lor me, aud 
loved me I But you don’t. Do you ? Tell me 
now. Do you ?” 

Fermor was secretly pleased. She looked 
really beautiful at that moment. Her checks 
were glowing, her eyes glistening, as if a shower 
were about to fall, and there was au imploring 
air about her, an acknowledgment of superior 
power, and an entreaty for mercy. 

“ My poor child,” said Fermor, very tenderly, 
“what have you got into your little head? 
Something foreign, I know. Come, tell me. I 
arn not to be taken in, you know. Of course 1 
like you,” he added, graciously. 

“And nobody elseP Do you like nobody 
else ?” she said, plaiting the corner of her dress 
like a little girl stopped and questioned in the 
street. 

“No one else,” said Fermor, a little sur- 
prised. '“Why, of course not; at least, not 
m the same degree. These arc very odd ques- 
tions,” 

“1 know, I know,” she said, eagerly, “and I 
should not speak in this way. But you are so 
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run after, and are so clever, it is only natural 
people should ask you into their houses, and 
listen to you, whereas I am so foolish and so 
little sought, I have only one person to look to. 
I think of 

The clouds on Fermor*s face drifted away to 
the right and left. The sun came out. 

You little absurd, ridiculous child,*’ he said, 
with gracious vituperation. So that is what 
you arc coming to. Because I go in and sec a 
dull old gentleman and a sick girl ? Some of 
the gossips have been entertaining yon, eh ?” 
Violet hung down her head and said nothing. 
*‘And you have been inflaming your little; 
jealous wits with their stories. Now, if I had ! 
I not luckily hit on the true state of things, we 
, should have had a combustion and explosion, 
perhaps, and possibly,” Fermor added, with a 
climax, “a — a scene ! As for having a special 
Act of Parliament mssed forbidding conversa- 
tion with ladies, or having a portable wall built 
round me,” continued Fermor, with great hu- 
mour, “ and a sunk fence too wide to be jumped 
across by ladies, these things, my dear Violet, are 
not to be thought of in the nineteenth century. 
Eveu if they were, they would be absurd.” 

Violet smiled, not through tears, but through 
that little mist which was before her bright cyck 
“ You Jenowt* she said, repeating her one idea, 
*‘you are so superior to me, and know the world 
deeply, and so wonderfully. Still, as a favour 

to me, if you only would ” 

“Put up the six-foot wall?” said Fermor, 
gaily, and with smiling encouragement. “ Well, 
it is up. Consider it up from this moment. 
There !^* 

Overpowered by this generosity in impromptu 
masonry, Violet humbled herself at her lord’s 
feet, and he raised her good naturedly. 

“ I shall take no more notice of them,” he said, 

“ They are scarcely, in fact, in our sphere. You 
well understand me, I fancy. A mere sick girl, 
and 1, out of charity, went round the hospital.” 

Thus, in general effusions, and with flreworks 
and catheriue-wheels flying round, the scene 
closed in. 

But that little heart was restless and troubled ; 
she was scarcely satisfied with the magnificent 
explanation and the metaphors of the stone wall 
and Acts of Parliament. Her instinct pierced 
through all the disguises of “ sick girl,” 
“charity,” “hospital,” and the rest of it. If 
a “ sick girl,” perhaps an interesting girl, and 
charity was terribly akin to warmer feelings. 
So, when her grand caliph was gone, she gave 
way to the gloomiest despondency. She was 
miserable, and there was no happiness on earth. 

She knew Fermor was gone down to the bar- 
racks “ to be made a machine of,” as he put it, 
and she knew where Brown*s4errace was pretty 
well. She presently got on her bonnet, the 
bonnet with the red flower, and that seemed to 
be made of spiders’ webs, and with her little 
face full of care, tripped away in a guilty sort 
of fashion. 

At Brown’s-terrace she passed hurriedly Before 
the house, scarcely venturing to look at it; 


then came back, reconnoitring it softly like 
a vidette. Gradually mowing Bolder, she 
got couuage for a steady look at the drawing- 
room windows on each side, but aaw nothing. 
She v^nt away, took a short walk, and came 
back timorously, and then saw at one of the 
windows a gill in an invalid’s attitude, with a 
book which she had been reading on her lap ; 
and this girl she saw in a second was not “ ,a 
sick girl” in> the sense ^scribed, but a very 
soft and interesting “ delicate” creaturp. 

The colour came to her cheeks again, as, 
indeed, it did veff often in the course of a day. 
She was indeed plunged into misojy. She was 
thinking iiow it was now practically “ all over,” 
when she heard Young Brett’s voice close beside 
I her, telUng her that she would be sure to find 
Fermor out now, but that if she had any mes- 
sage he would run to the barracks for him. 

Ue was at that moment full of the good 
nature which is troublesome. Should he knock 
at tlie door aud see had he by any cliauce come 
in ? Very likely he w^ould call at the Carlays, 
next door, with whom he was “ always in and 
out.” By the way, there was Miss Carlay in 
the window, and it was a great pity she was so 
delicate, was it not ? 

Violet, thinking she was now fairly embarked 
in diplomacy, thought timorously how she would 
examine this boyish witness. “But he never 
sees these peojile — latterly, I mean,” she said. 
“I think lie said he had given them up !” 

Young Btctt laughed with all the boisterous 
scorn of superior knowledge. “No, no,” he 
said; “they are great friends. He is the best 
fellow in the world. He gives up hours of his 
time to sitting with that poor, pretty invalid. 
There!” he said, triumphantly, “there’s her 
father !” And the grim figure stalked down the 
steps, shut to what was part of his flesh and 
blood — that is, the iron gate — opened the gate 
next door, and stalked up Fermor’s steps. 

In hopeless confusion she returned home, and 
spent a troubled night. Poor soul ! she wa.% a 
child, as Fermor liad told her, and she tried liard 
to comfort herself with his assurance about the 
i stone wall and the sunk fence. Though she 
knew so little of the world, she had her hurri- 
canes in a Sevres teacup, and a whole view of 
the world in a stereoscope. 

^lien Fermor reached home, he found a letter 
and a piece of news waiting for him. The letter 
was from Lady Laura Fermor, and liis forehead 
contracted as he read it. The piece of news 
was that Mr. Carlay had called, and his brow 
cleared again. “ On liis knees, it seems,” he said, 
gaily. Before he had been in ten minutes, the 
human casting was stalking into his room once 
more, Fermor fetched out his coat of supreme 
indifference, and into it as into a paletot. 

“I was here Wore to-day,” said the otlier. 

“ You were out, it seems.” 

Fermor sbru^^ed his shoulders, and the 
shoulders seemed to say in their own langu«^ 
“Was our master obliged to wait at home? 
to be always in on the chance of your honoxnrisg 
us with a visit ?” 
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**You have been busy, I suppose, all this 
“Week past?” continued Mr. Carlay. “Your 
time has been taken up, I presume P’* 

“I generally contrive that it shall be,” said 
Termor, carelessly. “ I have generally to com- 
press two days’ work into one. I like to be 
Dusy,” This was the idea in his i mind, but in 
sreauty he ilever had any of that trouble of com- 
pression. "Well,” he continued, ‘with a smile, 

“ assuming this as a basis — that I have sufficient 
to keep .me employed?” 

The other looked at him steadfastly. “I 
think,” lie said, " what has ^nce been begun 
should go on. There should be no interruption 
without cause. If one man cares to see another, 
and has been seeing another for a time, it seems 
unmeaning that he should suddenly break off 
without reason. Life is not to be a series of 
spasms.” 

Termor followed him perfectly. “ Of course 
not,” he said. “ I hope Miss Carlay is better 
to-day ?” 

Mr. Carlay rose less hastily. “ I don’t know,” 
he said, with really something like agitation; 
" she was better, and I thought she was mend- 
ing. Sometimes I think it lier spirits. I am 
too gloomy company. But what can I do ? No 
one naturmly cares to come to our gloomy house, 
and I have not the knack of giving a cheerful 
welcome.” 

" You should cheer her up,” said Fermor, 

gaily- 

“1!” said Mr. Carlay, grimly showing his 
teeth; then, with an almost painful effort to 
give flexibility to the iron about his face, “If 
you would be kind enough to look in at some 
spare time, and talk a little to her as people of 
the world do. She likes it, I think, and I have 
lost the trick.” 

Fermor smiled ; first at the notion of his call- 
ing genius a trick ; secondly, at the notion of 
his ever having had it. But the flavour of the 
homage iu the whole transaction was so wel- 
come, that the message from the throne came 
couched in the most gracious terms. 

" Would Miss Carlay be able to see people 
to-morrow?” he said, as if a new idea had 
occurred suddenly to him. “Any rate, I will 
take my chance. I have just got some of 
Hachette’s new things I should Fike to show 
her” (i.e. lecture on). t 

Then Mr. Carlay went his way grimly. And 
Fermor, stretching himself like a minister who 
had just given an audience, began to open his 
mail of letters. There were the usutd elements | 
— a circular, a bill, an application to be steward 
at the dinner for Charwomen’s Oiyihans, and 
the domestic letter. They all received speedy 
and decent burial in a waste-paper basket under 
the table, with the exception of Lady Laura’s. 
It was headed “ London, Duke’s Hotel, Dover- 
street,” nrhich startled him a little, and ran ; 

I|y dear Charles,*— We are all arrived here 
safc^i after a dreadful journey which has turned 
and Blanche into perlect wrecks.” fit 
wm^a little unjust laying this to the door of the 


journey.) “ We shall rest here until to-morrow, 
when we shall set off for Eastport. 

“ We arc all in a fever of curiosity to see the 
girl you have chosen. At least, the girls are ; 
for I, at this very moment, have a perfect idea 
of her before me. 1 always agreed with you in 
liking those high-bred tall classical creatures, 
almost cold in their manner, and as well trained 
in society as soldiers. You are a little cold 
yourself, my dear Charles, and run a little into 
the extreme. But it is de rigucur in a woman. 

“Our relative, Pocock, is coming with us, 
and in liis way is, I suspect, as curious as the 
girls. She must be careful before him, my dear 
Charles, for, entre nous, he knows men and 
women like his spelling-book. 

“ You will have apartments looked out for us 
iu a genteel situation ; three bedrooms, a sit- 
ting-room, and a parlour. 

"Believe me, your affectionate mother, 

" Laura Fermor.” 

He was chafed and “ put out” by this letter. 
“ Why should she take tliat into her head ?” he 
said. “Does she suppose I am to marry a 
stalactite? Not one of them ever understood 
me. Women always take you literally in every- 
thing you say. Now, we shall have a regular 
exhiwtion, and I shall have them all staring 
with eye-glasses at iny show.” He got up dis- 
gusted and walked about. “ I knew they would 
be making a fuss. I had an instinct of it. 
Coming this way in a mob ! Really intolerable 1” 
And lie walked round and round with disgusted 
proi est. “ And she^* he said, with a stamp, “ to 
be ‘cold* forsooth, and exhibit training indeed!” 
He was now at the very pinnacle of disgust, 
but at the same time he felt a sudden uncom- 
fortable chill as he thought of how “ the girl he 
had chosen” would behave among these cold 
inquirers. 


WORKMEN’S DISEASES. 

Our recent account of the substance of the 
health officer’s report upon the lives and deaths 
of the people, left a few points lightly touched 
upon, virhicb arc worth fuller detail. Scurvy, for 
example, a disease wholly preventable, on which 
Dr. Robert Barnes, pliysician to tbe Dread- 
nought, is reporter. The vegetarian, says Dr. 
Barnes, is not so irrationally fed as the man 
living upon salt meat and flour. Scurvy, a par- 
tial death of the blood, is the inevitable conse- 
quence of the privation of vegetable food. It is a 
consequence equally sure by laud or sea, and the 
disease is known as sea-sourvyonly, because lands- 
men now seldom omit vegetables from their diet. 
Before there were long sea voyages, scurvy was 
a land disease, and iu the north of Europe it 
used to be common, even in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, during winter and early 
spring. ^ It never was common in the south, 
where winter is shoit and vegetable food abounds. 
The Dutchmen, who in the last century lived 
chiefly upon salt pork and beef, were much 
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troubled with scurv^, but drainage and improved 
cultivation^ by mvin^ a more varied and full 
supply of vegetables, nave tanislied the disease. 
In Scotland, scurvy was common a hundred 
years ago, under the name of " blacklegs.” We 
still draw from the neighbouring countries of 
the Continent much of the large supply of vege- 
table necessary to the health of London ; but in 
the days of Henry the Eighth, scurvy might 
well be common, for Queen Catherine, when she 
wanted a salad, had to send a messenger for it 
to Holland or Elanders. 

But our great preserver against land scui^ 
is the potato, which has the inestimable quality 
of being storeable for winter use. By very 
many the potato is almost the only vegetable 
used, and that being used all the year round is 
enough safeguard against scurvy. In the winter 
and spring of the years eighteen *forty-six and 
seven, after a failure of the potato crop, there 
was land scurvy botli in Scotland and Ireland. 
The railway labourers, who lived upon bread, 
salt pork, salt butter, cheese, coffee, tea, and 
sugar, suffered severely. The Irish, who have 
always been great vegetable eaters, had never 
in their history suffered so much from scurvy as 
in that same year when green vegetables and 
potatoes were excluded from the food of 
thousands. When vegetables were supplied, 
the sick were cured. So it is that, iu towns 
closely besieged, when vegetables fail, scurvy 
breaks out. At Breda, in sixteen Twenty- 
seven, its attack was so terrible that it was 
taken for the plague. The town had been vic- 
tualled only with bad rye, cheese, and dried fish. 
At the siege of Thorn, five or six thousand of 
the garrison and many townspeople perished of 
scurvy, while, it being summer-time, the Swedes 
outside, who had command of the green crops, 
were free from the pestilence. A hundred years 
ago, the British troops at Quebec, by constant 
liviug upon salt provisions, suffered from scurvy, 
and a tliousand of them died before health was 
restored by the use of onions, turnips, spruce 
beer, and green vegetables. That the meat has 
usually been salt meat in these cases is but an 
accidental, not an essential condition. In the 
middle of the last century, wJicn Sisingliurst 
Castle, in Kent, was full of French prisoners, 
scurvy broke out among them for want of vege- 
table food, although their diet was fresh meat 
and bread. Less than thirty years ago, there 
was, from like cause, scurvy among troops at the 
Cape who had no salt provisions. It used to be 
not uncommon also id our penitentiaries and 
prisons, when only fresh meat was used, but the 
requirement of fresh vegetables was not pro- 
perly understood. Want of vegetables brought 
the scourge of scurvy upon the allied armies at 
the outset of the late Russian war. It was got 
rid of by a distribution of vegetables and lime 
juice, and in the navy it had hardly been felt at 
all, for when the vegetables failed, there was the 
supply of preserved lime juice to fall back upon, 
pd half an ounce a day of preserved lime juice 
is found to compensate for the want of vegetable 
food in its moi’e customary forms. 


Of old, in long sea voyages, scurvy seemed 
unavoidable. During the expedition of Lord 
Anson, in seventeen 'forty, and the four follow- 
ingyears, three ships that had left England with 
nine hundred and sixty-one men, lost by scurv/ 
all but three hundred and thirty-ive. Captain 
Cook was thS first to show the waj^to maintain 
health at see, and with his ship Discovery,” 
after a voyage of more than four years, returned 
without loss of a single man. He took out a 
large supply of sauer-kraut, made his men gather 
wild eatable herbs, and eat them even if they 
were unpalatable. He was particularly carefiu 
also to make beer of the green tops of the 
spruce fir, which he found to be au excellent 
pti-scorbutic. Cook’s lesson was not learnt 
immediately by his countrymen. In seventeen 
'eighty ,the squadron under Admiral Geary 
returned to Portsmouth after a cruise of ten 
weeks in the Bay of Biscay, with two thousand j 

four hundred men smitten by scurvy. Fifteen j 

years later an outbreak of scurvy imperilled the 
safety of the whole Channel Fleet under Lord 
Howe. The crews were restored to health by 
oranges and salads, and since that time lemon 
juice has been regularly supplied to the navy, 
the result of its introduction being a sudden 
and very great decrease of mortality. Scurvy, 
except in rare cases of exigency, is a disease 
now as little known in the royal navy as on land, 
although its ships often remain at sea for periods 
far beyond the ninety or hundred days, which is 
usually the extreme limit of the voyage of a 
merchant vessel without touching port. Voyages 
of ninety or a hundred days are often made 
under the conditions of the Emigration Service 
without a death, yet it is a shameful fact that 
in our general merchant service scurvy is in- 
creasing rather than decreasing. In twelve years 
the Dreadnought has received more than a 
thousand cases, wanton neglect being the cause 
of every one. Nearly half the men admitted in 
London into the Home for Sailors are also^ 
afflicted with scurvy; this gives more than 
another thousand cases in the last seven years, 
and a large but uncertain number of cases are 
taken into the low lodging-houses of the water- 
side. This in London alone; in a single 
English port, where it is found that the slups 
! which maintain scurvy, are not exclusivelj 
London ships. Of eighty-six cases of scurvy 
admitted last year into the Dreadnought, only 
fourteen belonged to vessels of the port of 
London, oae-and-twenty were from Liverpool 
ships, eight belonged to Sunderland ships, two 
to Glasgow, ten to other British ports, eleven to 
Hamburg, and twenty to other foreign ports. 

In Liverpool, therefore, and elsewhere, cases of 
scurvy must be numerous. At Liverpool fifty 
cases were admitted into the public hospitals * 
last year. * 

The scurvy ships are chiefly those which come 
from Shanghae, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Kurrachee, Colombo, and the Mauritius. Scurvy 
has been produced in^a Hamburg ship during a 
voyage oi only fifty-six days from St. Domingo, 
and the number of days at sea varies from that 
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lowest niimbpr to a hundred and seventeen, 
let when vessels have half their crews thus 
disabled, captains straining to make short 
voyajyps arc known to run past St. Helena or 
^he AVestern Isles, wlien a few hours* delay 
would enough of fresh provisions to secure 
the iicallh all on board. In sldps that breed 
scur\y, either there is no lime juice served out, 
or it is bad, or some wilful men haj^e refused to 
take the lime juice, and have taken the scurvy. 
Too often, the price of good lime juice being 
grudged, a cheap and inefiicient article, manu- 
factured for the market, is bought in its stead. 
It fails, and then it is said that lime juice is of 
no use, and not worth carrying at all. There is 
also in the usual selection of provisions — salt 
beef and pork, flour, peas, biscuit, tea or coffee, 
sugar and rum — too little regard paid. to their 
anti-scorbutic quality. In the salting of meat it 
is also to be remembered that the dry salt, first 
nibbed in, forms with the juices of the meat a 
brine, which is a concentrated soup, and that 
the nutritive elements of meat thus extracted 
are partly lost in boiling, or in the towing over- 
board, not uncommon on board ship, where, the 
sea-waier being less salt than the brine of the 
meat, the meat is washed by dragging through 
the sea for some hours before cooking. More- 
over, when scurvy appears, the sore gums are 
unable to masticate the hard salt meat aud 
biscuit. Tlie Crusaders used to suffer terribly 
from scurvy, and it is said that they underwent 
the torture of having their swollen aud ulcerated 
gums cut away by the barber before they could 
cat. 

Scurvy, expelled now from the land, from the 
army, from the royal navy, from the emigrant 
and convict ship, and from a large part of the 
merchant navy, is bred only in the forecastle of 
the ill-found merchant ship, among the common 
sailors- sacrificed by the owners to wring money 
out of their very lives. In the cabin of the worst 
found vessel, care enough is taken to prevent 
scurvy from occurring, and it never does occur. 
Sir James Graham’s Merchant Seaman’s Act of 
eighteen ’thirty-five, which has been called the 
Magna Charta of the merchant sailor, requires 
that/ whenever any crew has been on salt pro- 
vision for ten days, lime or lemon juice and 
sugar shall be served out at the daily rate of 
half an ounce of each, with half a pint a week 
of vinegar. This is sufiQeient to prevent scurvy. 
Where scurvy occurs the law has been broken. 
Yet the penall y has never been enforced. When 
oourvy bre^s out in a ship, the proportion of 
the crew disabled varies from twenty to seventy 
per cent, ai^ as the ovraers who grudge the cost 
of A little lime juice to maintain their crews in 
health are the same men who economise by under- 
maiming their ships, the scurvy ships are those 
which, of all others, have noA; a hand to spare, 
and in a stress of weather the ship may go down 
want of hands enough to hrins her to. 

' The pwsposed remedy of all this is to make 
ther Merchant Seaman’s Act more firmly opera- 
tic than it is. At present it provides that in- 
spieiioa of a ship may be obtained upon com- 
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plaint of three of the crew. * But the crew about 
to leave port cannot complain of the atate of the 
provisions which they will only find out by ex- 
perience during the voyage, and sailors are no 
more apt than other untaught people—* or than 
many taught people— to take care that they live 
wholesomely. There should be, says Dr. Barnes, 
systematic inspection, as of emigrant and private 
passenger ships, before sailing, and a medical 
inspection of the ship’s crew, of the master’s 
log of cases of sickness on board during the 
voyage, and of the sanitary state of the ship 
and remaining stores, on entering port. The 
penalties for not carrying lime juice should, he 
urges, be enforced ; the existence of scurvy on 
board should at once subject the master of a 
ship to a court of inquiry, and owners and 
masters of scurvy ships should be held person- 
ally liable in damages to the sailors whose health, 
their only possession, has been wantonly injured. 
As for death by scurvy, it is death by a pre- 
ventable starvation. In every such case an 
inquest should be held, and the responsibility 
laid publicly at the right person’s door. Depen- 
dence for the prevention of scurvy should not, 
of course, be exclusively upon lime juice, but 
preserved meats should occasionally take the 
place of salt meats, and use should be made of 
preserved potatoes, carrots, turnips, onions, 
celery, and mint, of pickles or sauer-krant, and 
no opportunity should be lost of getting fresh 
oranges, lemons, shaddocks, or cocoa-nuts. In 
case of a .ship’s being lost at sea, when it is 
proved that there was scurvy on board, that 
fact should vitiate tlie insurance policies. 

I From this preventable disease caused by de- 
fect of nourishment, the question passes to the 
I deaths of men produced more or less unavoidably 
by the trades in which they are said to “get their 
living.” There arc the workers witli lead, for 
example. Upon these Dr. George Whitley rc- 

I mrls. Among the smelters life and lead are 
)Olh saved since the introduction some years 
ago of very long flues in which the fumes are 
condensed as they pass. Before that change 
the workmen sufferea from lead poisoning. The 
manufacture of white lead, or carbonate of 
lead, is the most dangerous sort of work upon 
lead. Sheet lead is stacked in layers, each 
layer placed over shallow earthen vessels con- 
taining crude vinegar, or pyroligneous acid, and 
separated by spent tan and boarding from the 
: layers above and below. The stack so made is 
closed in, and after a few weeks uhpacked by 
women, when the sheets of lead are found to 
have been nearly or entirely changed into car- 
bonate, which has only to be washed, ground 
while wet, dried in ovens, and thence carried by 
women to be packed in casks by men. During 
the unpacking of the stacks, the carrying of the 
dried powder to the casks, and, alJove all, in 
the packing of the casks by stamping down the 
powder with a beetle, lead poison flies as dust 
in the air, is breathed and acts upon the system, 
i The common result is lead colic, easily cured, 

1 the worst results are palsy, affections of the 
I braiu, and gout. Th^ Newcastle manufacturers 
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whose works were examined, hang up in their 
workrooms regulations amply precautionary, and 
have attached baths to their establishments; 
'but it is found difSicolt to make the workpeople 
take propel* care of themselves, and when the 
effects of lead poison become even seriously 
manifest in any one, it is sometimes dij0B.cult to 
get persons so affected to desist from the well- 
paid employment that is injuring them. The 
manufacturers of red lead suffer little, there is 
less need to touch it, it does not fly about in a 
fine powder, and it can be packed without stamp- 
ing down. Sugar of lead is not made in this 
country. Erora a third to a ninth part is white 
lead in the glaze of potters, which is made as a 
thickish cream, into which the ware is dipped 
with a skill that requires experience, so that the 
dippers remain at their work for years, up to 
the elbows in lead glaze for eight hours a day. 
The number of dippers is small, and they suffer 
little by this direct contact of the skin with the 
poison, though some show the blue line on the 
edge of the gums, which shows that the lead has 
found its way into the blood. 

Now that painted w*alls are less common than 
they used to he, and painters, like other 
men, arc cleanlier tlian their forefathers, lead- 
poisoning is much less common in their trade 
than formerly. In establishments employing 
fifty hands there have been only one or two 
cases of lead colic in twenty years, and there has 
been no case of the palsy of the hand, known as 
di'op-hand. The change is partly ascribed to the 
use of an outer suit of washable material, worn 
only in working hours, and washed every we^k, 
in place of the old usage of wearing a suit of 
clothes till it was coated with paint, and fre- 
quently not changing it after work was done. 
Among plumbers also, the trade has lost its old 
unhealthy character, lead colic is rare, and drop- 
hand very rare indeed. To the use of machinery 
in some processes, and still more to the greater 
cleanliness of the men, this change for the better 
is attributed. Printers, type-founders, shot- 
makers, enamellers of cards and clock-faces, 
floorcloth manufacturers, and glass-makers, use 
lead, but without suffering therefrom any serious 
cons^uences. 

Of the workers in mercury or quicksilver, the 
few who are employed in what is called water- 
gilding, suffer inevitably from the fumes inten- 
tionally produced to expel the mercury from an 
amalgam of mercury and gold laid on the object 
that is to be gilt in this manner. The mercury 
is discharged in vapour by holding the article 
that is to gilt over a charcoal fire, and after- 
wards burnishing. A glass sash descending to 
the arms is placed between the workman’s face 
p.d his work when the article to be worked upon 
is not so large as to make its effective use im- 
possible. 

The five or six men employed at a time in this 
process, do not, for hesdth’a sake, work in it for 
more than two or three days a week, and the 
process is being gradually superseded by electro- 
pklse. In silvering mirrors a sheet of tinfoil is 
laid on the stone silvering table, a large quan- 


tity of mercury is poured upon it, and the sheet 
of glass is then slid over the surfece of the tin- 
foil, so that an even layer of quicksilver lies 
everywhere between the tin, with which it forms 
an amalgam, and the glass. The excess of 
quicksilver pns off the table into vessels set to 
receive it, and is strained for further use. A 
scum on the surface, and a greyish powder on 
the table, s^iow that there is considerable oxida- 
tion, and it is the oxide of the metal floating as 
dust in the air of the room, or eaten* ^ith the 
food from unwashed fingers, which causes what 
mercurial poisoning comes of this process. It 
is not much now, for here also the better 
management of workrooms, and an improved 
sense of the use of air and water, have made an 
end of the old unhealthiness. Where the pro- 
cesses are carried on, as they also arc in the 
I confined homes of poor workers, the disease in- 
I duced must be more common. The nitrate, or 
I occasionally, perhaps, some other preparation of 
I mei’cnry, is used by the furriers in dressing skins, 
and there have been even fatal cases of mercurial 
poisoning as a consequence of this, but hero also 
disease is said to be not frequently produced, 
j Of printers, the mortality is high, mainly 
for want of space and ventilation in the print- 
ing offices, which frequently are old houses ill 
suited for the work, for want also of the wash- 
ing of floors and stairs practised in private 
houses, and of the lime-washing of walls twice a 
year ; for the common want also of good drainage, 
and a complete separation of the watcr-closcts 
from the workrooms ; for want of a wholesomely 
regulated system of overwork and nightwork, 
and for want of wholesome arrangement for the 
taking of their meals by the compositors. Con- 
sumption is twice as common among London 
printers as it is among the general male popula- 
tion of London, and the mortality of London 
printers, between the ages of tliirty-five and 
forty-five, is considerably more than double that 
of the male agriculture population; while a 
great deal of this mortality, and of the great 
i mass of sickness and debility to which it is an 
I index, could be prevented if some proper and 
I reasonable regulations were enforced. 


THE BLUE MOUNTAIN EXILE. 

Fhom his but he strays forth, to gaze on the night, 
The old starry story, with mists round the dome ; 

And, below, ’tis a squalid and desolate sight ; 

A hideous monotony — mud-gleams and gloom. 

Beyond, sleeps the forest, all dark ; and, between, 
Gold-diggings, deserted, like huge graveyards 
yawn 

(The Last Day long pass’d from poor earth’s work’d - 
out scene), 

From whose gapj both the soul and the body are 
gone. 

Back-gazing, he broods on his lonely retreat ; 

The blue-cortain’d lattice gleams faint o’er the 
swamp ; 

No living thing waits there his footstep to greet, 

He will find a void cell, and his time-waning 
lamp. 


ALL THE YEAR BOOTI>. 
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the baronet observed the strange-looking man 
he bad noticed in the circus. He called Lily’s 
attention to him, and asked if she knew who he 

was. 

Lily started. She had seen that face before ; 
she remembered it well; yet she could not tell 
when or where. 

"Yes,” she said, "I have seen him before — in 
Paris — no, not in Paris, before that, somewhere, 
somewhere.” 

While the girl was wondering, the men 
paused in the porch with their burden, until 
the door was opened by Mrs. SnufiPbum. Mr. 
M‘Variety took this opportunity to arrest the 
further progress of the crowd of idlers who had 
followed the litter tlirough the gardens. When 
the countess had been carried in, he remained in 
the porch to prevent the mob from entering the 
house. The man with the grey hair and the 
dark eyebrows and moustache presented himself", 
and desired to be admitted. 

" 1 cannot allow you to pass,” said the 
manager. I 

“ I am a friend of the lady,” said the stranger, j 
" an old friend.” 

" Oh, no doubt,” said the manager, “ I 
dare say the mob at your heels are all old friends 
of the lady too.” 

" I assure you, sir, I am speaking the truth,*’ 
said the stranger, earnestly; "let me pass, I 
beseech you.” 

Sir William Long and Lily came up at this 
moment. The stranger no sooner saw Lily than 
lie started, and, uttering an exclamation of sur- 
prise, held out his liands to her. 

"Lily Ploris! Lily Floris!” he exclaimed, 

" do you, can you remember me?” 

Lily shrank from the man in alarm. 

"Do you really know this young lady?” 
asked the baronet, 

" Yes, sir,” the stranger replied, " and her 
mother also. I am her oldest friend, one that 
might have been her dearest friend, and have 
saved her from this.” He whispered a word in 
Sir William’s ear. 

"You may let this person pass, Mr. M* Variety,” 
said Sir William; "it is no idle curiosity that 
brings him here.” 

No, indeed, it was no idle curiosity that 
prompted Jean Baptiste Constant to follow the 
bruised and bleeding form of the woman he had 
once so deeply, madly loved ; to seek to stand 
beside her, perhaps in her last moments, and 
tell her that though she had rejected his love 
and req^nited his kindness with ingratitude and 
scorn, he was yet willing to forgive her all. 
They carried the countess up into the gilded 
apartment. It was blazing with light, and the 
table was laid for supper — that supper towhicli 
she had invited her aristocratic friends, promis- 
ing to make a night of it and be gay. 

The men, as they bore her into the room, 
stumbled among wine-baskets and dishes of 
fruit that had been set upon the floor ready for 
the feast. They carried her at once into her 
own room, and were about to lift her upon the 
bed, when the surgeon, drawing aside the cur- 


tains, discovered that it had been made the tem- 
porary receptacle for champagne bottles. These 
nastily removed, the injured woman was laid 
upon the bed; and she lay there for some 
minutes apparently lifeless, with the full blaze 
of the lights from the great chandelier falling 
upon her livid face. 

The doctor, finding only a slight scalp wound 
over her tenmle, was inclined to think that her 
injuries were not serious; and this opinion 
seemed to be confirmed when she opened her 
eyes and looked about her calmly. But presently, 
when she drew a full breath, she put her hand 
to her side and uttered a cry of pain. This told 
the doctor that there were other injuries, and 
that the case might be more serious than he 
had first imaginea. He begged Mr. M 'Variety 
to send for another surgeon at once. This was 
done, and in the mean time the surgeon in 
attendance endeavoured, with the assistance of 
Lily and Mrs. Snuff bum, to undress the patient. 
This, however, she resisted, waving them off 
with her hand, and groaning piteously every 
time she drew her breath. 

When the other surgeon arrived, a second at- 
tempt was made to undress her, but she screamed 
so dreadfully that the doctors were fain to de- 
sist. She lay vrith her eyes wide open, fixed 
and staring blankly ; her breath was coming in 
short quick gasps, and at every gasp she 
uttered a moan. The doctors felt her pulse, 
and looked at each other anxiously.^ 

Sir William Long and Constant, interpreting 
their looks, steppea forward to ask their opinion 
of the case. 

" 1 am afraid she is sinking,” said the surgeon 
of whom he made the inquiry; "she has re- 
ceived some internal injury, and refuses to be 
moved.” 

Presently the countess turned her eyes full 
upon Lily, who was.sittingwegping and trembling 
by her bedside, and said, in French : 

" Is he here ?” 

Lily looked at her through lier tears inquir- 
ingly. 

"Constant, Constant,” her mother gasped 
out ; " Jean Baptiste Constant !” 

Constant, who was standing at the door with 
Sir William Long, heard her mention his name, 
and entered the chamber. 

The eyes of the woman were waiting for liim, 
and when he came upon her view she" held out 
her hand to him. 

Constant sprang to the bedside, and, falling 
upon his knee, took up the hand from the 
counte^ane, upon which it had fallen, and 
kissed it. 

He had kissed that hand once before, when it 
was rudely drawn from him with a bitter word 
and a mocking taunt. It was not drawn away 
from him now. * 

"Jean Baptiste Constant,” she said, feebly, 

" I am dying ; that beast has trodden the life 
out of me. Tell these people to retire, all but 
you and— and my child.” 

The doctors and Mrs, Snuffburn retired, and 
Constant and Lily were left alone by the bedside 
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dtlie dying mmm. They knelt down together 
Iwa*, and waited for her to speak. It was 
some time before she moved or uttered a word. 
At length she raised her arm feebly, took Lily’s 
hand, and placed it in that of Constant. 

** Protect her,” she saidj “I, leave her to 
your care.” 

“ I accept the trust,” Constant replied, so- 
lemnly. t 

After a pause, the countess turned her eyes 
towards *Ijily, and said, “ Withdraw for a little, 
and leave us — alone.” 

Lily rose from her knees, blinded with tears, 
leaving the room, dazed, stupified; filled with a 
strange wonder. 

IVhen the door was closed, the countess 
roused herself a little, and grasped Constant’s 
hand almost fiercely. 

‘^Caa you forgive me?” she said, despair- 
ingly. “ Can you — can you forgive me ?” 

Yes, yes,” he said ; “ I can— I do I” 

“ All ?” she asked, eagerly. 

All ; everything, everything. Oh, Yalerie, 
Valerie!” 

“ I have been very wicked, Jean Baptiste, very 
ungratetul, very cruel, very heartless ; but— but 
it was not my fault. 1 1 was born in me, whipped 
into me, beaten into me with kicks and blows. 
The devil has been in me from my birtb, and 
held possession of me from first to last. Had : 
he leit me for one momeiiti I might have re- i 
quited your kindness and been your wife, and I 
we might have been happy now in France. But | 
the devil which possessed me made me proud, ; 
ambitious, ungrateful, and wicked, and ne has 
hurried me on to this dreadful end among 
sti angers in a foreign land. Had I been born 
with a good spirit in me, Jean Baptiste, 1 should 
have been good and virtuous, I should have 
been grateful, I should have returned your love 
and care, and w^e might have been happy now in 
France.” 

Slic paused frequently while she murmured 
these words, laying her hand upon her side, and 
inoauing with a wail of anguish. 

"1 know,” she continued, I have been very, 
very wicked ; but could I help it, Jean Baptiste ? 
Can wheat grow where only tares have been 
sown ; can flowers spring up from a soil rank 
with the roots of weeds? You sent me to 
school to be taught, to learn to be good ; but it 
was too late, the evil spirit came with my first 
bmtb* I have been possessed, Jean Baptiste, 
j^ssessed by the devil all my life ; and now, oh 
Heaven ! what shaU I do, wiiat shall I do ?” 

A sudden paroxysuA seized her, and she 
ckitched fiercely at the bed-clothes, as if she 
were struggling with death. When she grew 
cidmer, Constant took her hand gently, and said : 

"Pray, Val6rie; pray to* Heaven to forgive 
you.” 

"I cannot pray,” she said. " It is so long 
' since I have prayed, I have forgotten how to 
pray. Oh, mer^, mercy.” She gasped for 
Dreaih, and again clutched at the bed-clothes 
Heircely. 

Constant rose and went to the door and 


beckoned to Lily. She entered the room with 
a scared look upon her face, timidly. Constant 
took her by the hand and led her to the bedside. 
Her mother turned and saw her, and grasped at 
her hand as if for rescue. 

" My child,” she said, " you are good, you are 
innocent, you have learned to pray ; pray for 
me, pray for me.” She drew Lily’s little hand 
towards her, and implored her with kisses. 

And Lily knelt down by the bedside, clasped 
her hands, and prayed for her mother, looking 
upwards through her tears, and beseeching God 
to pardon her all* her sins for tl»e Saviour’s sake. 
The woni, crushed, sin-burdened woman caught 
' at the last blessed words of the prayer, and re- 
peated them again and again, eagerly clinging 
: to them with her failing breath and faltering 
tongue, until she floated away from earth upon 
the raft of promise which her child had launched 
into the sea of her despair. 

CHAPTER LVII. DUST TO DUST. 

Lily was once more Quite Alone— alone 
with her dead mother in the Cottage in the 
Gardens of Ranelagh. 

The mystery of her mother’s dying words liad 
been explained to her by Jean Baptiste Constant. 
He repeated to her, with mahy merciful reserva- 
tions, the Idyll of Marouille-le-Gency, vrhich 
the reader knows. Lily was rather afraid of 
the strange-looking man at first ; but when she 
knew all, and heard from his trembling lips tiic 
story of his early love for her mother, of his de- 
votion to her father, and of his care for herself 
ill the days of her childhood, she gave him her 
complete confidence, and accepted his guardian- 
ship gladly. For she knew now that he had been a 
father to her — the only father she had ever had. 
Constant was anxious — eagerly anxious — that 
she should at once leave the Cottage and take 
op her abode at Pomeroy’s Hotel in Great 
Grand-street, of which he was the proprietor. Sir 
William Long also urged her to leave the 
Cottage and go to Pomeroy’s. But she 
declined for the present ; and begged to be 
allowed to remain, to perform the last offices to 
her mother. 

Seeing that she was resolved upon this, they 
refrained from pressing her further. 

"Perhaps it will be better,” Sir William 
whispered to Constant, "to withhold the dis- 
closure until after the funeral. Does he know ?” 

" Not yet,” Constant replied. 

" In that case,” said the baronet, “ it will be 
well to say nothing to him either. Both must 
be prepared for it.” 

" I thought of leaving it to a chance meet- 
ing,” Constant replied. " He is a singular man.” 

“ And might prefer to be guided by his own 
impulses.” 

"Yes,” said Constant, "that is my im- 
pression.” 

"You know him best,” returned the baronet ; 
"do as you think fit.” 

Lily observed this whispered conversation, 
and connecting it with the proposition which had 
been made to her, wondered why both Sir 
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William and €onstant were bo anxiona for her 
to gci^to Pomeroy’s. 

An inquest was held npon the body of the 
countess, and the jury returned verdict of 
accidental death. The moment the inguest was 
over, Mr. MWariety, the manager, waited upon 
Lily with the kind intention of taking the re- 
sponsibility of the funeral off her hands. In his 
kindest intentions Mr. MTariety always had an 
eye to business. 

“ IVe been thinking, missy,” he said, that 
your poor mamma ought to have a grand funeral. 
She was a celebrated public character, you 
know, and is entitled to it ; besides, my dear, 
she has done so well for me this season, that 1 
should like to show my respect for her.” 

Lily timidly ventured to think that, under the 
painful circumstances, it would be better if the 
funeral were conducted quietly. 

Mr. M‘ Variety, however, did not see it in this 
light. 

“ Now, I think you’re wrong there, my dear,” 
he said. “When a celebrated person like your 
ma dies, and we must all die, my dear, some 
time or other” — Mr. M*Yariety had it on the 
tip of his tongue to add “worse luck,” but 
suddenly discovering that he w'as moralising 
prettily, checked himself, and glided over into 
another sentiment. “ And the least we can do, 
when eminent personages depart,” he continued, 
“ is to pay respect to tlieir ashes. I don’t know 
what you thiiilc, rny dear, but when any friend 
of mine departs this life, I always feel that I 
can’t grieve half enough for him — not so much 
as 1 ought, you know. It’s such a busy world, 
my dear, and one’s got so much to attend to, one 
hasn’t time for it. What I say, then, is, if you 
haven’t tears for a departed friend, give nim 
feathers ; "ive him six black horses ; give him 
mutes ; and if you haven’t time to weep yourself, 
let crape weep for you. In this busy world, my 
dear, you’re obliged to do a good deal of this 
sort of thing by deputy. You’ve beenin France 
most of your life, and don’t know ; but in this 
country, the swells, when they can’t attend a 
funeral themselves, send their empty carriages, 
and the horses and the coachmen do the mourn- 
ing for them.” 

Poor Lily ! She had never been able to shift 
her burden of sorrow to other shoulders, but 
had borne her own grief, wearily, for many a 
day through a vale of bitter tears. She was 
weeping now. 

“ Now don’t you cry, missy, or bother your- 
self about it at all,” said the mana^r.' “ I’ll 
attend to everything. I have a friena at Chelsea 
Hospital, and I dare say through him I shall be 
able to borrow the car that was used at the 
funeral of Lord Nelson. If it’s out of order, 
Billy Van Post will soon touch it up a bit ] or 
if they won’t lend it, Billy can knoct up some- 
thing of the same sort ; and we’ll have the circus 
horses out, and I’m sure aU my people will 
attend as a mark of respect to a member of their 
profession.” 

Mr, M‘ Variety was thinking of an advertise- 


ment for the gardens. He was a bad fellow 
at heart j but he would have e^ihibited the 
mummy of his grandmother to promote business. 

Luckily for Lily, whose feeble protesta were 
completely overborne by the manager’s voluble 
persistency ip settling all the arrangements ac- 
cording to his own lapcy, Sir William Jjong 
called at the Cottage, accompanied by Mr. 
Thomas TuUleahell. 

Sir William, of course, would not hear of Mr. 
M‘Variety’s proposal, and, with LOy’s consent, 
took the management of the funeral into his 
own hands. In the midst of her grief and sore 
trouble Lily found many kind and attentive 
friends. Constant and Sir William Long visited 
her daily ; Lord Carlton had called twice ; old 
Kafooze came to the door with tears in his eyes 
to say that he was sorry, very sorry for having 
made that unlucky remark about the whip. 
“ If I had thought, my dear, what was going 
to happen,” he whimpered, “ I wouldn’t have 
said it for the world. But it was to be, it was 
to be; our destiny is with the stars, and we 
cannot alter it.” 

Poor old tender-hearted Kafooze! He was 
afraid that Lily might hate him for having pro- 
phesied evil ; and he came to ask her pardon and 
plead with her for forgiveness. 

Every one whom she had known at the gardens 
called at the Cottage to press her hand and con- 
sole her with a kina word — every one but Edgar 
Greyfaunt. ' 

Where was Edgar ? 

This was the hrst thought that arose in her 
breast when she recovered from the shock of 
her mother’s death. She knew that he was in 
the circus at the time of the accident, for she 
bad gone into the passage behind the boxes, and 
in peeping through the chink of a box door she 
had seen him talking to Sir William Long. 
When the countess was carried out. Sir William 
Long, Lord Carlton, Mr. Tuttleshcll, every one 
of her friends and patrons had followed to the 
Cottage— -every one except Edgar. 

Whither had he gone ? Why had he gone P 
Why had he not called to see her, to speak a 
word to her, to make an inquiry concerning her 
mother? Lily’s vacant heart was filled with 
these distracting questions, racking her with 
doubts and fears which she could not bear to 
think of. They struggled again and again to 
rise to her tongue ; but again and again she re- 
pressed them and kept them down, dreading to 
reveal to others even a suspicion of the vague 
fear which agitated her. Every footstep on 
the gravel -walk outside> every knock at the 
Cottage door, aroused hopes of Edgar’s coming. 
Her tongue was silent ; but her restless eye 
betrayed the troubled thoughts wliich possessed 
her breast. • 

A few minutes after the arrival of Sir William 
Long accompanied by Mr. Tuttleshell, Mrs. 
Sntinburii came in to say that there was a person 
below wanting to see sme one, 

“Who is the person?” the manager asked. 

“ I don’t know, sir,” said the housekeeper ; 
“he is a stranger to me,” 
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“What does he want?” said the manager. 
“ Go and ask his business.” 

Hrs. Snuffburn was saved the trouble. The 
stranger had ascended the stairs and entered the . 
roombefore Mr, M* Variety had finished speak- 
ing. ^ . 

‘*Mr. MWariety,” he said, “we reomvedthis 
cheque the otlier day from Madame Ernestine, 
in payment of a wine bill; we gave,her a receipt 
and the change out of it, and to-day the cheque 
has been returned from the bank marked * no 
effects.* In fact, sir, it has been dishonoured.** 

” What is the amount, and whose cheque is 
it ?’* the manager asked. 

“ It is a cheque for twenty pounds,** said the 
man, “and it is signed ‘Edgar Grejfaunt.* ** 

Lily blushed crimson. 

“There must be some mistake,’* said the 
manager. “ Mr. Greyfaunt is a man of fortune ; 
you’d better mate inquiries again.** 

“ It would save us much trouble, sir,** said 
the man, “ if you would pay the money.” 

“Oh,' I can’t do that,” said the manager; 
“it’s no affair of mine, you know, and ” 

“Stay,” said Sir William Long; “let us 
have no more words about the matter.” And 
he took out his pocket-book and handed the 
man notes for the amount of the cheque. 

“ Now, sir, you may go.” 

The man put the dishonoured cheque on the 
table, took up the notes, and left the room. 

Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt had paid more for his 
box than any of the others, but his cheque was 
worth exactly the value of the paper upon which 
it was written. 

Mr. Thomas Tuttleshell triumphed in his 
secret soul. 

» “ The insolent Brummagem puppy I** he mut- 
tered between his teeth. 

Mr. Tuttleshell’s only regret was, that the 
solemnity of the occasion forbade him to mve 
audible expression to his satisfaction. But 
though he restrained himself for the moment, he 
could not leave without easing his soul by a 
commentary on Greyfaunt’s shabby conduct. It 
was to Lily that he made the remark. 

“I always thought that fellow, Greyfaunt, 
was an impostor,” he said, “ and now I am sure 
of it. Wasn’t it good of Sir William to pay the 
money and save the fellow’s credit, in the way 
he did ? And without a word, too ! Ah, Sir 
William is a real gentleman, my dear, with a 
big heart.” 

.Honest Thomas ! he knew not the conflict of 
painful emotions which these words aroused in 
Lily’s throbbing breast. 

Under the direction of Sir William Long, the 
funeral was conducted as plainly and privately 
as possible. In humble and unpretending fashion 
— ^muohtoMr. M‘Varicty*a regret, for he felt 
felt that he was losing a magnificent advertise- 
ment for the opening of the summer season — 
'^the beautiful Vaudrien Val4rie, once the bright 
particular star of the Paris theatres, the reign- 
ing queen among the beauties of her day, the 
dazzling enslaver of hearts, and the wife of 
Erancis Blunt, Esquire, an English gentleman 


of higli lineage and ancient descent, was carried 
to her last home, followed by an irregular train 
of horse-riders, and acrobats, and circus clowns. 

Her grave had been dug at Kensal-green by 
order of Mr. M‘ Variety, who, contemplating an 
open car and a display of circus horses, was 
desirous that the rmite might be as long as 
possible : on tlie principle of the longer the route 
the better the advertisement. 

Sir William Long did not join the procession 
at the gardens, but drove down by himself, early, 
and waited among the tombstones for its arrivm. 
It was a fine, clear, frosty day, and the sun 
shone out cheerfully. Sir William wandered 
about among the monuments, thoughtful and 
moody. It was almost a new scene to him, 
for he had rarely stood among graves and felt 
the chastening influence whicn the contempla- 
tion of death exercises upon thoughtful minds. 
He was surprised to find himself musing plea- 
santly, looking death in the face in his own do- 
minion, calmly and without fear; nay, almost 
envying those who slept so peacefully under 
mound and stone. What was it that had so 
subdued the heart of this man of fashion, this 
pleasure-loving bachelor, with all the gay de- 
lights of the world at his command, with ample 
wealth, with health and strength, and many 
days yet before him ? What was it ? What 
could it be but love, the true love of the heart, 
which is akin to all that is pure and holy, that 
love which is almost a redemption in itself, 
which sanctifies all things, and is a witness to 
the divine likeness in which man was made. It 
was the image of Lily’s sweet face that hovered 
about him, brightening the scene, and robbing 
the graves of their terror. How he loved her ! 
oh, so tenderly, so purely, with all his heart and 
with all his soul ! lie had led a gay, reckless 
life, and though in the pursuit of his pleasures 
he had never been heartless, or cruel, or mean, 
he knew and felt that he had much to answer 
for. But that account seemed to be redeemed 
by the purifying influence of the love which now 
filled his breast. He felt that he was a better 
man for it. 

Sir William was startled from his reflections 
by a noise of wheels on the gravel-path behind 
him. It was the hearso containing the body of 
the countess, followed by the two mourning 
coaches. He helped Lily from her coach, and 
stood beside her at the mouth of the grave. 
Constant stood on the other side of her, and 
took her hand, and as dust was cast upon dust, 
and ashes were scattered upon ashes, Jean 
Baptiste Constant looked down into the grave 
of hopes long since blighted, long since dead, 
hopes that liad been born and nursed in the 
qiiiet village of Marouille-le-Gency, far away in 
Prance, but which now lay here in a foreign land, 
buried for ever. Was it in mercy to his blank 
and desolate heart that the sun burst from a 
passing cloud and fell upon the coifla, lighting 
up the name upon the plate, as with a halo of 
glory-^a promise of hope hereafter? 

Sir William walked by Lily’s side to the 
coach and helped her in. He held out his 
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hand to lier, and she took it and pressed it 
warmly. 

“ You are goinjif now/* he said, “ to a new 
life. May I still be your friend ?** 

A new life! What did he mean by those 
words ? Lily knew not as yet ; but to his last 
entreaty she replied, with deep emotion : 

“ I shall ever think of you, ever love you, ever 
be grateful to you.** 

And seated in the mourning coach beside Jean 
Baptiste Constant, she was carried away to her 
new home. 

A WAIF FROM DIXIE. 

Soiled, battered, torn, worn, and travel- 
stained, comes my package of Mobile news- 
papers. They are printed on half sheets of 
whity-browii cotton waste paper, fuzzy, rotten, 
and barely legible. But full of fight. The first 
advertisement in the first paper I open is, 
** Army Blanks !’* The next column begins with 
a call for “ More men for Gen. Morgan !** the 
adventurous cavalry officer, the news of whose 
death came by a recent steamer. At the head 
of the first column of readings matter is a Pro- 
clamation of the Governor of Alabama to the 
People of Mobile. Farragut was thundering at 
the outer gates, thirty miles off down the bay, 
and the governor says, Your city is about to 
be attacked by the enemy. Mobile must be 
defended at every hazard, and to the last ex- 
tremity. All who cannot fight must leave the 
city. The brave defenders of the city can fight 
with more energy and enthusiasm when they feel 
assured that the noble women and children are 
out of danger.** The Mayor of Mobile enforces 
the appeal. Finally, Major-Gen. Maury com- 
plains that the non-combatants show no dis- 
position to leave. There is no apprehension 
that the soldiers will not fight. The difficulty 
is to get the women ou^ of the fight. News 
from the enemy’s fleet. News from invading 
armies. The Siege of Charleston runs like a 
popular play at a London theatre, and we read 
the events of the “Three hundred and forty- 
sixth day.** A shell burst in Pickens-street — 
negro boy slightly wounded. Shell buried itself 
in Moultrie-square — boys rushed with spades to 
dig it up. Unexpected explosion, and general 
scatteration. Nobody hurt. 

Amid this din of arras, if the laws are silent, 
the muses are not. A Southern maiden writes 
a war-song to her lover. She gives him her 
faith, but not her baud. Slie tells him that 

No marri^e hells must ring for us 
Till our dear land is free. 

She tells him to “ go forth into the field,” and 
that she intends to be “ a hero’s bride ;** and 
she wishes him to go at once, and be quick about 
it : 

Now, now, while Freedom*s trumpets blow, 
While Freedom’s banners wave, 

And call on all to meet the foe, 

Shrink not, thou Southern brave. 

No shrinking is to be permitted. If any one 


does shrink or show ilie white feather in the 
slightest degree, . ^ 

Let not that wretched coward dare 

Address a Southern maid. 

And all whom it may concern are given very 
explicitly to dnderstand that 

Our bearls are only for the brave, 

Our hipids are for the free. 

Which means that they must not only fight, but 
fight to the purpose, or, as it is more rhythmically 
expressed, 

March on, where glory’s banners wave, 

I March on to victory. 

I Nor has Bellona driven Thalia and Melpomene 
from the field. The theatre is open. Its actors 
and actresses rank with the non-combatants, but 
they also have declined to leave. The big guns 
are thundering down the bay, but they will 
play The Rou^ Diamond and Lucrezia Borgia, 
the Battle of Bosworth Field and the Honey- 
moon. Literature flourishes. There is a cir- 
cumstantial advertisement of “ Mrs. Lirriper’s 
Lodgings.” Brigadier General Chalmers de- 
nounces the story that he lias speculated in 
coUon as “a base and cowardly lie,” and for 
this language holds himself “personally re- 
sponsible to any gentleman who may feel liim- 
self aggrieved thereby.” Better save bis powder 
for the enemy at the gates. Three soldiers ad- 
vertise “ An Extortioner.” They say : “ We, the 
undersigned, took breakfast yesterday morning 
at the French restaurant of one P. Jourdan, on 
St. Michael-street. Our fare consisted of tripe, 
liash, venison steaks, six eggs, brea^ butter, 
and rye coffee, for which the said P. Jourdan 
charged us twenty-four dollars.” Then follow 
their names and qualities — privates in a Ken- 
tucky and two Mississippi regiments. Barring 
the rye coffee it seems a good breakfast enough, 
and enough of it, and the rather extravagant 
price may be in pari accounted for by a depre- 
ciated paper currency. Confederate soldiers, 
breakfasting at a French restaurant on venison 
steaks, &c., should arrange for a fixed price, 
or breakfast a la carte. It may be hoped, how- 
ever, that soldiers who eat and pay in that 
fashion, will fight accordingly. 

The blockade does not wholly exclude foreign 
merchandise. Mr. Clarke of Royal-street, an odd 
name in a republican city, advertises English 
note and letter paper, GiUott’s steel pens, 
London ink, and Faber’s pencils. Matches are 
offered at five dollars a gross. There are long 
lists of the cargoes of bloifitade runners for sale, 
and they carry verv miscellaneous cargoes, con- 
sisting of linen and cotton goods, silks, alpacas, 
claret, sweet oil, * tea, coffee, soap, lots of 
CQtton cards for the domestic manufacturers 
of the plantations, morphine, quinine, and , 
all things hard to make, and not easy to do 
without. Among the other sales advertised are 
a “tip-top man” of thirty, one of eighteen 
“ very likely,” and one fifty-five “ very reliable” 

— what the Northerners call “a reliable contra- | 
band.” Among the women is “a fine cook 
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and noted washer and ironcr,*' and her daughter, 
a ** Wse girl,” whom it may be presumed 
makes hersmf generally useful. A new home 
is also wanted for “ Joanna, an extra A No. 1 
cook, washer, and ironer, and her twin girl 
cliildren, aged six months;” and it is added 
that mother and cliildren must be sold in the 
pity, as her husband is here, and ‘we will not 
separate them.” ^ 

One is also glad to see, that even in a be- 
leaguered city people are expected to buy bro- 
oatelle furniture, crimson upholstery, splendid 
carpets, beautiful pianofortes, and easy arm- 
chairs. The cannon thunder, shells burst, but 
life flows on much the same. People breakfast 
and dine, buy and sell, dance and sing,, and, 
despite the poetical maiden whose song I have 
quoted, marry, and are given in marriage ; else 
how are armies to be maintained if the war 
lasts as long as Mr. Disraeli and President 
Davis imagine it may ? 

The wants of civilisation are not suspended. 
While governor, mayor, and general command- 
ing, are calling citizens to arms, and warning 
non•^cqmbatants to take refuge in the interior, 
people are advertising ♦for houses and piano- 
fortes, school teachers and French governesses. 
A singing school wants pupils, and tiie soldiers 
want Dooks sent to their army libraries. But, 
above all, recruits are wanted in army and navy, 
horse, foot, and dragoons. The books pubhshed 
are chiefly on military science and surgery ; but 
one reads with some surprise a list of new school 
books for the public schools of the city and state. 

“Attention British Guard, Co. B?’ Here is 
an item now, coming through the blockade. 
Who of us, 1 wonder, knew that there was a 
British Guard among the defenders of Mobile, 
with two companies at least, for B supposes A, 
and may be followed by C, D, and E, up to a 
full regiment Is there such a corps as a 
“Briti^ Guard” in the Federal Army? It is 
])robably the only organised nationality that 
could not be found embodied on the side of the 
Union. Not only are English musket-holders 
in battle array, but English pen-holders are at 
the service of the Confederacy. Englishmen and 
English goods are at a premium. 

The blurred, brown, and ragged newspapers, 
in all this mel4e, are not destitute of humour. 
The soldiers of a marching regiment are sup- 
posed to have annexed a flock of turkeys to 
their ordinary rations, and the unfortunate 
hotel-keeper from whose premises they were 
transferred, suggests that the turkey be adopted 
as the national emblem^ of the Confederate States, 
as he is satisfied that if placed upon their 
banners, the Confederate soldiers would follow 
even the piclam of one to the devil. 

A little quiet fun is made, out of the examina- 
tions of the candidates for tne {losts of surgeons 
and engineers. “ Suppose,” says the examining 
surgeqn, “ a naan should fall headforemost into 
a well that was being dug forty feet deep, and 
strike one of the digging implements, what 
would you doP” Answer — “Let the man be, 
and flil up the well.” Says the engineer to bis 


candidate, “ Suppose you had built an engine 
yourself, performed everypart of the work with- 
out assistance, and knew that it was in complete 
order, but when put into a vessel, the pump would 
not draw water, what would you do ?” “ 1 should 
go to the side of the vessel to see if there was 
any water in the river.” It is to be hoped that 
this ingenious youth got his commission. 

Noticeable among the wants, are those of men 
not liable to be dr^ted for military duty, such 
as are exempted by age or otherwise being the 
only ones to be relied upon for permanent em- 
ployments. The able-bodied men, under fifty, 
may be called upon at any moment to fight. As 
for the boys, they are only too impatient for the' 
time to come when they may be soldiers. The 
tone of the newspapers is only too confident. 
The only fear seems to be that the country is 
not sumciently awakened to a sense of its 
danger. They make the mistake of despising 
their enemy. They have beat him at long odds, 
and imagine that "they can always do it. They 
are ready, with a single steamer, as in the case 
of the Tennessee, to tight a whole Federal fleet, 
but in running such risks they must sometimes 
be beaten. Otherwise, it must be confessed that 
the spirit of these papers is admirable. There is 
nothing of false excitement, or brag, or bluster. 
Their language is moderate, and their statements 
are apparenuy modest and truthful. They can 
endure the heaviest disasters with a calm patience 
that seems like constitutional stoicisui, but which 
more probably comes from habitual self-reliance, 
and a never-failing confidence in ultimate success. 
It is certain that the Confederates liave disap- 
pointed alike their friends and their enemies m 
the qualities they have developed. They were siip- 
osed to be rash, excitable, impetuous, fickle, 
rave no doubt, but wanting in firmness, dis- 
cipline, and perseverance of cliaracitT. ih’ior to 
the war, few would have believed tliat in such 
an event the South would have the calmest and 
wisest statesmen, the ablest generals, the best 
discinlined armies, and firm, patient, and devoted 
people. Whatever the termination of the great 
struggle for empire or independence, no cne can 
deny to the Southern people tlie qualities they 
have manifested in four years of privation and 
war; and there would be required no better 
evidence of their existence than 1 find in this 
blurred bundle of newspapers, that show many 
signs of having come through the blockade. 


SHOTS AT ELEPHANTS. 

Probably no man ever sho#so many elc- 
pliants as Major Kogers, once of the Ceylon 
Ilifles. He kept an account of the number he 
had killed until it amounted to the moderate 
total of twelve hundred. He then got tired of 
keeping the score, and it is supposed that after 
that he shot a couple of hundred more. This 
is no mythical legend. It is a well-known, and 
recognised, and undisputed fact. He would 
undertake sometimes to do strange things in the 
shooting line ; for iustance, to kili two elephants 
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at, one dischar^je of his gun. This he accom- 
plbhed by waiting till a young one was below 
its mother, when he would fire at the latter, and 
her fall would kill the young one. It is almost 
distressing to tliink of tlie enormous quantity 
of animal matter thus left in the forests by one 
single man, and we can hardly consider such 
destruction justifiable, even though we know 
that numbers of animus would be ready to fall 
upon the carcase and fatten thereon as soon as 
the sportsman had left. But it is well known 
that Major Rogers purchased one or more steps 
in the army by the proceeds of the ivory secured 
in this manner, for although very few Ceylon 
elephants have tusks, all have tushes. 

It may be supposed that Major Rogers w'as 
a man who devoted his whole time to shoot- 
ing. This is very far from the truth. He was 
the principal government officer in a district 
containing some eighty thousand inhabitants. 
He was commandant, government agent, district 
judge, and coroner. He traced roads, he planted 
coflec, and was one of the most energetic go- 
vernment servants in the island. The Rai.dians 
regarded him with superstitious veneration, and 
believed him to bear a charmed life, and the 
manner of his death was calculated to favour 
their idea of his being different from ordinary 
mortals. He w^as at a bungalow on the Hap- 
pootaile Pass one day during a thunder-storm. 
He stopped out and looked up to see if it were 
likely to clear. A lady and a gentleman, his 
travelling compamons, were on the verandah. 
Suddenly there was a flash, and Major Rogers 
lay lifeless on the ground. Nothing could be 
found on his person to show where he had been 
struck, save a small spot on the heel, just below 
his spur. 

A gentleman, halting for a night in the neigh- 
bourhood years afterw ards, overheard an oldKan- 
dian telling of the famous “ Major Rogers.” He 
told of his marvellous feats, and how lie could 
pass unscatijed through imminent danger. ” But 
at last,” said the story-teller, “hecut down this 
lores! that belongs to the Kattregam temple 
and planted coflee ; then Buddha got angry, and 
killed him by lightning.” There is a monument 
to his memory in Kandy church — a palm-tree 
in the pride of its beauty is smitten by a flash 
of lightning. In the distance is Adam’s Peak. 
Beneath is inscribed, “Lo these are parts of 
His ways, but the thunder of His power who 
can understand.” 

There are many stories of his wonderful 
escapes. Among others, the following : One 
morning, after fliooting fiv« elephants out of a 
herd, he retired for breakfast under a tree a 
short way off, and directed one of his followers 
to go and cut off the tails of his victims. The 
man came back with three, and said the owners 
of the remaining two had vanished. Major 
Rogers thereupon went to see what had become 
of them, and soon saw one of them standing in 
the jungle, near the sandy bed of what was in 
wet weather a large river. As soon as the 
elephant saw the major he charged. The major 
fired and brought him down on his knees, but | 

he got up and again charged. The second 
barrel was fired, but without better effect, and 
it now became necessary to run to cover, across 
the bed of the river. The major ran, the ele- 
phant ran, and it became a question of life and 
death which of the two could run the faster. 
Once in the j angle and the sportsman would be 
safe. At IcHgth he reached the bank ; another 
second or two— a few more steps— and he might 
take a shot at his foe ; bat, ere lie could reach 
his cover, he felt a blow on his shoulder from tlie 
trunk of the elephant, and rolled heavily on the 
ground. He gathered himself up, and made a 
second attempt to get away, when another blow, 
another, and yet another from the merciless 
trunk dislocated his shoulder and broke his arm 
and several of his ribs. He then lay motionless, 
though still conscious, when the elephant began 
to play football with him, knocking him back- 
wards and forwards between his fore and hind 
legs. At this crisis, one of his men who had 
heard the firing came up with a spare gun, and 
fired both barrels into the elephant ; but this 
extraordinarily irrational beast, that would not 
lie quiet and die like a well-conducted elephant, 
now left his victim, and charged his second foe, 
who ran off into the forest and climbed a tree. 
Thereupon the elephant took post beneath it, but 
finding lliat the man did not come dowm, and re- 
membering where he had left his football, he re- 
turned to the same place, no doubt intending to 
have another game with it. But the major had 
managed to crawl into the jungle, w’hcre he 
concealed himself as best he could. The ele- 
phant sniffed about and made search for him for 
some time, and at last trumpeted and went off. 
Major Rogers was caried into Badulla, where 
his wounds and bruises in due time healed ; but, 
tired of inactivity, while one arm was still in a 
sling he borrowed a light gun, which he could 
bring up to his shoulder with the other hand, 
and therewith killed two elephants. 

Some time ago a gentleman living in Galle 
ii^rd of an elephant in a jungle about eight 
miles off, so he set out in pursuit. He soon 
came upon the marks of the elephant, and then 
upon the individual in person. My friend had 
never shot an elephant before, and knew nothing 
of going up the wind or other similar dodges, 
and the consequence was that he could not get 
a shot for ever so long. Every now and then 
when he got near, the elephant would walk on a 
little way ; then lie would stop, aud just as my 
friend got near him he would go on ^ain. This 
lasted from half-past nine in the morning to half- 
past three in the afternoon. At last the elephant 
got annoyed at being thus followed, and resolved 
to put a stop to it. Bo he went into a thick 
clump of jungle, made a circuit, and came hack 
and waited for his enemy. My friend was poking 
about looking for t£e elephant, and wondering 
what on eartn had become of him, when all at 
once he rushed out quite close to him with his 
trunk lifted ready to strike. My friend had not 
an instant to lose; he mechanically threw up his 
gun without taking aim, and fired, and down 
came the elephant as dead as a herring. In the 
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sctimmage his hat fell off. A fellow ran to the | 
bungalow, where he had left his “ ladye fair,” I 
awaiting his return in triumph, and announced 
the death of the elephant, adding, that he had 
knocked the master’s hat off. The “ appoo,” or 
butler, in his interpretation, proclaimed that he 
had knocked the master’s hmd orf. 

Two gentlemen were not long siflee out on an 
elephan£shooting expedition in wl^ich they had ' 
been rather successful. On their way home, one 
of them* encountered an elephant ; he hred and 
wounded him, on which the elephant charged. 
The gentleman ran for it, but his adversary over- 1 
took him ; he fell, and the elephant stood over | 
him. The gentleman had all his wits about him, 
and had time to ask himself, as he lay there, 
whether it was more likely that he would be 
pounded into a jelly, torn into pieces, tossed into 
the air, or kicked about like a will. As he could 
not come to a satisfactory solution, he looked 
up at the elephant as if to judge from the ex- 
pression of his countenance what were his in- 
tentions ; when he perceived that the elephant 
was “ dazed.” The ball in his forehead had 
evidently confused his intellects, and he did not 
quite know what to do. At this juncture one 
of the sportsman’s attendants came up and drew 
off the creature. 

When an elephant is killed, all the carnivorous 
beasts of the held, and birds of tiie air, come 
together to feed on his remains ; among others, 
tlie wild boar. A gentleman was one day look- 
ing at the carcase of an elephant whicli had 
been shot some days previously, when he ob- 
served a movement in the body as if it had 
been again imbued with life. Tor a moment he 
knew not what to make of this resuscitation, 
but the mystery was soon explained by a wild 
pig emerging from within the body of the 
elephant, where he had been taking his break- 
fast, and scuttling off as hard as he could 
run. 

Some jugglers paid us a visit (in Ceylon) re- 
cently. Their sleight-of-hand tricKs were exceed- 
ingly clever, when it is home in mind that their 
arms and shoulders are entirely uncovered, and 
afford no such places for concealment as the 
sleeves of a European conjuror. Erora the 
means and yplianoes which the party brought 
with them, 1 saw they were going to perform 
the trick of which so much has been said and 
written, of putting a woman into a basket, kill- 
ing her with a sword while within, and then 
bringing her to life again. I have now twice 
seen this feat performed, and confess it has on 
neither occasion struck me as being a peculiarly 
good one ; very possibly I may have seen it per- 
formed by an inferior set of artists. The mode 
of operating is doubtless the same with all 
jugglers. A man orders a woman to make a 
salaam to a lady or gentleman looking on, or 
to do sometliing or other, and she refuses, then 
an altercation begins, and at last be seizes her, 
and ties her up in a net; he then gives her 
another chance of obeying his behest, and, on I 
her refusal, he pretends to be very angry, and | 
sticks her into a wicker basket, and ties down ' 


the lid ; he then calls out to her, and she replies 
from within ; he asks her if she will do what 
she is told to do; she still refuses; thereupon 
he seizes a sword and sticks it in every direction 
into the basket ; he then calls again, but tiiere 
issues no answer ; he kicks the basket, and it 
rolls along as if empty. He affects surprise, 
opens the lid, and draws out the net in whicli 
tiie woman had lain ; all the knots are unfastened. 
Then, after a while, the spectators hear a voice 
behind them, and, on looking round, there stands 
the woman smiling, and she makes her salaam 
voluntarily, or else she comes running from a 
distance. Now for the solution. The bodies 
of all Asiatics are pliable to a degree we cannot 
conceive without having seen it. On this very 
occasion these jugglers took a small child of 
about three years old, and laid it across a sort 
of crutch, on its hack, and such was the 
pliability of its spine that it hung with its head 
and feet dangling on each side, as it would have 
done had it been laid across the crutch on its 
stomach. This being the case, it would not 
be at all difficult for a woman, accustomed to 
the trick from her youth, to coil herself up in a 
corner of the basket in such a way that the 
sword, when thrust in, would not touch her, and, 
by preconcerted arrangement, she would quietly 
move about, so that she was always at the 
i opposite side to the place where the thrust was 
I next to be made. Meanwhile, she would untie 
the net. When the lid was opened she would 
lie in a corner, and by practice would manage 
so, that when the basket was kicked she would 
assist in rolling it along as if empty. 

But now comes the difficult part. How does 
she get out and come behind the spectators ? 
It is on this that narrators have laid so much 
stress. They have said that such have been 
the attendant circumstances, that she could not 
have left the basket without their seeing her, or 
passing through a crowd of eager watchers. 
This is very likely, and possibly" she does not 
leave the basket at the time. Perhaps tlie fol- 
lowing may be the solution : It is not so easy 
to distinguish the features of Asiatics as of 
Europeans, and the mode of partially veiling 
the face and of arranging the drapery is such, 
that if two sisters bearing a strong resemblance 
to each other were to dress exactly alike, and 
wear the same kind of bangles, ankle ornaments, 
hair pins, and nose jewels, bystanders whose 
scrutiny had not been particularly directed in 
that channel, might very readily mistake the 
one sister for the other, and so, while looking 
intently at the basket, the sister who had not 
gone into it might slip up from some place a 
short way off, and lead spectators to believe she 
was the one who had been apparently killed in 
the basket. The jugglers to whom t now spe- 
cially allude adopted a very clumsy contrivance, 
j After the woman was “ kilt and murthered en- 
I tirely,” they surrounded the basket with some 
canvas as a screen. I observed that one man was 
watching my eye very keenly ; his part evidently 
was, to give a signal when my attention was di- 
verted. Another man then asked us to see what 



he was ffomg to do. He went behind us on the 
Terandan where we were sitting, and placed a 
large ring of metal on the ground. All of us 
naturally turned round to see what he was at, 
but as I had smelt a rat, I at once turned round 
again towards the basket, and was just in time 
to catch my lady bolting out from behind the 
screen and running off. Had 1 not seen this, 
she would have gone round the outhouses, and, 
while we were looking at the jugglers, would 
have come behind us and stood by the magic 
ring. 


A NEW PAGE FOR THE CRIMES 

• CELEBRES. 

Within the last few weeks there has occurred 
in the south of France a very extraordinary 
criminal trial. 

In the valley of Harize, within some three 
hundred yards of the village of Labastide dc 
Besplas, from which it is divided by its own 
enclosed gardens, stands, surrounded by ancient 
trees, a building of considerable size, but falling 
into utter neglect and decay, called the Chateau 
de Baillart, or BaiUard. The edifice, divided 
into several blocks, surrounds a court-yard, upon 
which open the doors of the entrance-hall, the 
kitchen and stables. At about seventy-five yards’ 
distance from the chateau is another building, 
intended for the use of the principal servants of 
the house, but only the second set of stables 
which are attached to it looj^ northwards to- 
wards the dwelling, the windows of the servants* 
apartments giving south on the high-road be- 
tween Daumazan and Montesquieu. Amid the 
desolation of this half-ruined mansion had lived 
for many years its last proprietor, Monsieur 
Bugdad de Lassalc, an old noble, to whose 
family it had belonged for generations. He 
had never married, and had reached the ago of 
seventy-four, living in total solitude, in the midst 
of the most miserable penury and privations, 
though possessed of an income that, in those 
richly fertile regions, where the necessaries and 
many of the luxuries of life are so cheaply pro- 
cured, was considered as a large fortune. To 
conceal the fact of his wealth, the whole of 
which he kept in closets and drawers about the 
old house, seemed to be the chief care and 
anxiety of his life, lie denied himself the most 
ordinary comforts ; lie suffered his house to fall 
into dreary disrepair, he pleaded poverty to 
every appeal for alms or assistance, alleging 
that he was obliged to save every penny to pay 
the portions of two old sisters, to whom he gave 
nothing whatsoever until shortly before his 
death : he even grudged, as it appeared, the ex- 
penses necessary to turn to good account his 
v^uable lands, which, for want of proper tillage, 
yielded nothing like the harvests they were 
capable of producing. Aware of the danger of 
keeping this quantity of money about him, yet 
unable to make up his mind to invest, or place 
it in security, he lived in the constant dread of 
robbery, and kept everywhere within his reach 


fire-arms, swords, sword-canes, and weapons of 
defence of various kinds. 

In the house with him lived his three servants, 
Jean Lacanal, coachman ; F^agie Bycheirc, 
housemaid; and Raymonde Berg4, cook. In 
the building already mentioned as near the house, 
resided a sorf of farm-bailiff, gro^ old in the 
service, and his wife. On the morning of Friday, 
the 26th of February — note the date — the bailiff, 
on going to his work, observed with sonie surprise 
that all the shutters of the chateau were closed. 
Finding oti Jiis return at nine o'clock that they 
still remained closed, he went into the court- 
yard and called Felagie ; receiving no answer, 
he entered the kitchen, where no nre had been 
lighted, and thence proceeding to the stable, lie 
found pools and splashes of blood, and in a darJc 
corner a corpse, which he supposed to be that 
of his master. Raisingan alarm, the maire, the 
cur4 and the juge de paix were soon on the 
spot, and on further search being made the 
following details were brought to light. In the 
stable lay the body of Pelagic Bycheire, and in 
the wood-house close by that of Jean Lacaiuil, 
which had evidently been dragged thither from 
the stable. Proceeding into the house, there 
were found in the large room occupied by the 
two women, M. de Lassale, lying on'liis back, 
dead, and in one of the beds the fourth victim, 
Raymonde Berge. Fearfully had the poor 
creature struggled for life; she had evidently 
striven to shelter herself by wrapping the 
curtains about her, for these were cut and 
hacked all over, and finally she seems to have 
tried to get between the bed and the wall, her 
body, from which the head was nearly separated, 
lying there, and the bed-clothes being marked 
with the muddy feet of the assassin, who must 
have clambered over to reach her. On this bed 
were found a moustache comb and a white 
pencil. All the corpses were horribly mutilated ; 
the heads and upper parts of the bodies especially 
were literally hacked and gashed all over, as if 
the murderer had had a savage delight in indulg- 
ing an unnecessary ferocity. The instrument 
used seems to have been a hatchet, or butcher’s 
chopper, but it was not forthcoming. 

Jobbery was evidently the motive of the 
crime. A secretaire and a chest of drawers 
had been forced open and rified ; and though it 
is supposed that in these M. de Lassalc had at 
least two thousand pounds in money, none 
whatever remained, and on the floor lay several 
little bags, such as are used for holding gold. 
The robbers, however, whether satisfied with 
what they had secured, or jmable to carry away 
more, had left untouched two closets in the same 
room, containing between two and three thousand 
pounds in gold and silver ; nor had a further sum, 
of between forty and fifty pounds, been taken, 
nor had the plate been touched, nor some twelve 
hundred pounds concealed in the room of Jean 
Lacanal, and found after the preceding sums 
had beeu discovered. Horrible to relate, the 
murderers had carried up food and drink, and, 
with a wanton atrocity difficult to conceive, h£^ 
chosen, of all the rooms in the house, that in 
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which lay the mangled corpses of their victims 
wherein to sup. The traces of their bloody 
feet (which do not seem to have been compared 
with the shoes of the two accused, or examined 
in any way) showed that they had escaped by 
the kitchen and by the avenup to the high 
road. 

Suspicion at once pointed to a man who had 
passed some time at Labasiide the preceding 
October: a stranger, of whom nothing was 
known. After a short absence he ha^ returned 
in December, and was frequently seen in the 
neighbourhood of the Chateau Baillart, where, 
it was said, he had made himself acquainted 
with Pelagie Bycheirc, whose lightness of con- 
duct and habits of intemperance would render 
her an easy prey. 

The description of this man seemed to tally 
writli the appearance of one known by the name 
of Pujol, at Montesquieu, where he went every 
evening to buy bread, and whose strange ap- 
pearance and manners had alarmed the baker^s 
daughter who served him. On the 14th of Fe- 
bruary had been discovered, at five kilometres 
from Labastide, a hiding-place in the middle of 
a straw-stack, in which were a cabas, or sort of 
flat bag, a comb, and some other small objects 
comprehended in an et cetera. This cachettc, 
supposed to be that of the strange individual 
who came every evening to buy bread at Mon- 
tesquieu, being discovered, he made another, 
afterwards also detected, two kilometres nearer 
the Chateau Baillart. The description of the 
so-called Pujol was found in all respects to cor- 
respond w^itli that of a notorious criminal, twice 
condemned at the assizes of Ariege for assaults 
and robbery of church plate, and lately pur- 
sued for having escaped from prison. Finally 
arrested as a vagabond under the name of 
Baubad or Boabad, he had related the most 
marvellous histories of his career with more ^ 
than soutliera braggadocio. He was born, he , 
said, at Mandchourie, of unknown parents, ! 
tlicncc taken among the Caffres, who were at 
war with the Hottentots; taken prisoner by 
the latter, he was sold to a planter of Louisiana, 
named Gaston; escaping from slavery, he be- 
came a trapper, and Mter a hundred marvellous 
adventures by flood and field, he came to France, i 
where, according to his own account, he was 
til e victim of a series of unmerited persecutions, 
which liad rendered him a vagabond and misan- 
thrope, but, of course, wholly innocent of any 
evil in act or intention towaras his persecutors. 
Arrested on the present charge, and finding 
that little heed was •given to so aprocryphal a 
biography, he acknowledged that his name was 
Jaoqnes Latour, and casting off the mask of 
patient endurance, he burst forth into the most 
ferocious and cynical professions of haired and 
enmity to the human race, and contempt for 
human life. 

His appearance is described as presenting a 
minf^ed expression of cunning, ferocity, and 
ceaseless anxiety. His accent strongly Langue- 
docian, his maimer violently excitable, his flow 
of words excessive, and not without a certain 


assionate eloquence ; he wrote even better than 

e spoke, and after the commencement of the 
trial, rejected with insult the counsel named to 
defend him, refusing any assistance, and reply- 
ing to the charges brought against him, often 
with great ingenuity, attacking the witnesses 
for the prosecution in the most furious language, 
and becoming at times so violent, that only the 
threat of removing him and judging the case in 
his absence could control him. 

His plausibility, when he could exercise suffi- 
cient prudence to keep down his rage for boast- 
ing, was remarkable. To every accusation he 
had a ready and apparently sufficiently probable 
reply ; but when removed from the court to^his 
cell bis passion for gasconade made him con- 
tinually betray himself, and when reminded of 
his assertions in court, he would burst into fits 
of wild exultant laughter at the manner in which 
he considered he had taken in the court and 
audience, and relate story after story of his 
prison experiences, his escapes and his adven- 
tures, his life of a hunted fugitive among caves, 
woods, and mountains, mingling truth and false- 
hood into an inextricable maze. 

The proofs brought against him were as fol- 
lows : liis antecedents ; his having been seen 
about the Chateau de Baillart ; tlie comb found 
on the bed of Baymonde Berg^, which was said 
to be the one, or Like the one, known to belong to 
Latour (the pencil was not recognised) ; and the 
fact of his having, after the murder, a consider- 
able number of bank-notes, with some of which 
he proposed to buy a field in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Strangely in contrast to Jacques Latour, was 
the second prisoner, Audouy, commonly known 
as Hercule Lutteur. A man of great size and 
prodigious strength, his appearance and man- 
ners, from first to last, indicated nothing but 
the most placid amiability, mixed with some- 
thing of the dulness of comprehension not un- 
frcquently attendant upon unusual physical 
force. He is said to bear a considerable re- 
semblance to Alexandre Dumas; his counte- 
nance is indicative of perfect good humour 
and gentleness, his voice agreeable, and his 
antecedents had in them nothing to lead to 
any suspicion against his character. His pro- 
fession had been that of a ^mnast and performer 
of feats of strength, ana in this capacity he 
trpelled about tne south, visiting the different 
fairs and fetes, and known everywhere as ller- 
cule, rather than under his real name. 

A curious instance of the nature of the man 
is the fact that, when awakened from his sleep 
in the middle of the night by the officers sent to 
arrest him, be not only made not the slightest 
attempt to escape or defend himself, but calmly 
offered his hands to be ironed, without even in- 
quiring the cause of his arrest I 

And now, mark the evidence on which this 
man is condemned to hard labour for life. 
The murder was committed on the night of the 
25th of Febmary. Next morning, at seven 
o’clock, Audouy is declared by four witnesses 
at Foix, ten leagues, or about thirty miles from 
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Labastide, to have said to them : “ Have you 
heard of the crime committed at the chateau 
near Mas d’Azil ? Eive persons (not four) have 
been assassinated.” He seems to have entered 
into no further details, nothing is stated regard- 
ing his appearance or manner, or the conclition 
of his clothes at the time spoken of, and three 
other witnesses assert that he was seen by them 
at Eoix at five o’clock on the evening of the 
twenty-fifth. So, supposing him to have taken 
part in the crime, and that the report of both 
sel s of witnesses be true, he must nave walked 
thirty miles to the scene of the murder, aided in 
its execution, returned to Eoix, washed, and 
changed his clothes, and been out and about 
the town of Eoix, making no attempt at con- 
cealment, volunteering the news of tlie assassi- 
nation, all within five o’clock in the evening 
and seven the following morning. Further, 
among the facts against him, he denied the 
statement that he had given some articles of 
clolhing stained with blood to bo washed, say- 
ing he had been bitten in the thigh by a dog, 
wliich, it appears, he really had been ; but, seeing 
how a prisoner is browmeat and badgered by 
the procurcur, it would not be astonishing that, 
partly from confusion in the brain of a man of 
dull intelligence, partly from feeling that, even 
if innocent, such a point might tell against him, 
he should make sucli a denial ; more particularly 
when we bear in mind the singular but unde- 
niable fact which forms so noticeable a feature 
in nearly all French ti'ials, namely, that wit- 
nesses ill the most respectable positions, and 
wiili no apparent interest in being untruthful, 
are constantly found not worthy of credit on 
t heir otiih : 1 hose pro and con. deliberately swear- 
ing to exactly contrary statements iu matters 
of phunfact. 

Ifoiv Audouy obtained the intelligence is un- 
doulilcdly most unaccountable, supposing he 
really made the statement as asserted, but this 
merely rests on the evidence of one set of wit- 
nesses opposed to the testimony of the other. The 
last j>rool brought against him is the fact that, 
after the murder, he had a sum of money sufiicient 
to purchase some animals from a caravan, in 
order to set up an exhibition of beasts fighting. 

lie has, throughout his examination, con- 
tented himself with simply denying the asser- 
tions of the witnesses on the two first counts. 
He declares that he was wholly unacquainted 
with Latour, who also ignores him, nor has it 
been possible to bring forward any proof of their 
connexion. It is particularly remarkable that 
1 hough several times jeeringly attacked by 
Latour, and urged by him both seriously and 
tauntingly to confess, if he had anything to 
reveal, he still absolutely denied all knowledge 
of the affair; nor could the suggestion of the 
procureur-gcn(5ral--that if ho had not helped in 
the murder, he might have known something 
concerning it ; if he had not stolen the money, 
he might have assisted in carrying it away, m 
cither of which cases he was assured confession 
would secure the utmost possible leniency— none 
of these considerations could induce him to 


alter his ground. When bard pressed, he, with 
eyes full of tears, wrung his hands, exclaiming 
how could he couf^s ? He would be only too 
delighted to give aiiy information he could, but 
adding piteously, “ Je ne sais rien ! Je ne sais 
rien !” “ I knowliothing.” 

Listen to the procureur-gen^ral addressing 
the jury : " it is certmn to m that this mm 
(Audouy) has^eommitted the erme, either as wit- 
ness, as confi’dant, or as accomplice. He will 
not speak : it is for you, Messieurs les J fires, to 
force him to speak ; you have the means at your 
disposal"* Iu other words : As we cannot prove 
his guilt, let us condemn him ; perhaps that may 
open his mouth. 

Finally, on the evidence we have stated, 
Jacques Latour was condemned to death, and 
suffered the punishment. As to the question 
of his guilt, it is highly probable that he took 
at least an active part in the murder, but we 
submit that the legal evidence was wholly in- 
sufficient to condemn him. 

As to Herculc, we leave it to the impartial 
reader to settle the question as to even the ]>ro- 
bability of his guilt. 

On sentence being pronounced against Latour, 
he exclaimed, Vive I’Empcreur ! vivo I’Em- 
percur encore, et vive I’Empereur pour la iroi- 
sieme fois!” On being asked, according to 
form, if be would not appeal to the Cour de 
Cassation, his sole reply w'as, Allez dresser la 
potence!’^ “Up with the gibbet!” Being 
conducted to prison in the same omnibus with 
Audouy, 'who entreated him to confess, he 
fiercely addressed him, “ Eh toi brigand ! paries, 
si tu sais quelqucchoscl” “And you, thief! 
Speak you, if you know anything.” He dined 
with the utmost gaiety ; seeing, at the cud of the 
repast, soldiers enter with the jailers, he guessed 
that the object was to iron him, and he earucstly 
supplicated to have his limbs left free. Being 
told, however, that the orders were positive, he 
became so violent that they were obliged to pin 
Jiira down on the floor, when he kicked the 
smith violently, bit one of the jailers, and finally 
had to be confined in a strait-waistcoat and laid 
on a mattress ; mattresses being placed on either 
side of him and at his head, to prevent his dash- 
in" himself against the walls. 

I For five days he refused to eat, trying to bite 
a jailer who attempted to put food into his 
mouth. But he resolutely refused to believe 
that he was to be executed ; it was, he said, all 
an “ cstratag^me” — he had persisted throughout 
iu considering every proof brought against him 
as a trap — spoke of* his plaps when he should be 
at liberty, and among these was one to the effect 
that he would get up a play, with the director 
of the Porte St. Martin, on his own adventures, 
to be entitled La Victime et I’innocent Jacques 
Latour. In this he was to play himself the 
principal part, and acquire glory and fortune 
tor himself and the theatre. ^ Later, however, 
he changed his mind on this point. “They 
will have a victim,” he said ; “ let them.” He 
entreated that he might be executed as soon as 
possible, to end his tortures. “ Of a hundred 
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thousand men," he added, ** there is not my like ; 
the ^reat tragi-comic drama is coming to an 
end.” He composed a song, which be declared . 
he would sing on his way to the scaffold. Never, 
at any time, did he flinch from the tone he 
adopted as soon as he perceived that his fate 
was inevitable. He rejected all attempts of the 
chaplain of the prison to bring him to any sense 
of the gravity of his position, sometimes declar- 
ing he was a Mahomedan, at others openly de- 
riding religion and its ministers. 

The rain poured in torrents on the morning 
of the execution, yet it in no way diminished the 
crowd ; among which were a large proportion of 
women and children. 

Arrived on the ground, Latonr looked round 
with an air of the most indomitable resolution. 
From the door of the prison to the foot of the 
scaffold, he had never ceased to sing at the top 
of his voice the verse he had composed for the 
occasion. He looked at the couperet, or blade 
of the guillotine, without the slightest appear- 
ance of emotion, and then with a jaunty step 
ascended the stairs. On the platform he again 
began his song : 

Aliens, pauvre victime, 

Ton jour de raort est arrive, 

Centre toi de la tyrannie 
Le couteau sanglant est levcf ! 

Laid on the block, he recommenced, 

Allens, pauvre victime, 

Ton jour de mort— • 

when the couperet fell, and all was over. 

Setting aside the apocryphal stories related by 
Latour concerning his own career, there can be 
no doubt that his history lias been such as can 
hardly fail to attach itself to a man of indomit- 
able audacity, thirst for excitement, overweening 
vanity, fearless self-confidence, ferocity, and the 
utter absence of feeling or principle. Never was 
jail-bird more difficult to keep within bars. On the 
occasion of his imprisonment for the robbery of 
church plate, the last crime he was known to have 
committed, he was confined in the round tower 
of the old castle of the ancient Comtes de Foix : 
a place reserved for prisoners the most difficult 
to Keep in security ; and as even in the " lowest 
depth” there is, according to Milton, ” a lower 
deep,” Latour was confined in the most inacces- 
sible room of the towcr-*that reserved for those 
condemned to death. Yet from here he nearly 
contrived his escape. He set fire to the iron- 
hound wood of the cell door, and it was nearly 
burnt through, when a piece of iron, becoming 
detached from the charred wood on the outside, 
fell off and rolled down the circular staircase, 
giving the alarm to the jailers. In his cell were 
ioundi wooden skeleton keys he had made from 
a broomstick, and a piece ‘of tin of the bowl in 


which his food was left, shaped into a knife- 
blade, and sharpened on the stones. One of his 
chief anxieties was concerning a photograph 
taken of him at the time of the trial, and which 
his unconquerable fatuity made him desire most 
ardently to possess. Upon his being shown the 
photographs of three criminals confined in the 
prison of Pamiers, he immediately named them ; 
which, if the proverb be true, does not look 
confirmatory of his theory of innocence, not 
only of the present crime, but of all those pre- 
viously imputed to him. 

Audouy has never ceased to maintain the 
attitude of amenity and submission he from the 
first assumed. It is singular that when he heard 
of Latour*s condemnation and sentence, he said, 
“ Et les autres ?” “ And the others ?” 

Various anonymous letters were addressed 
to the counsel ot Latour, one of them notably 
from Baden, asserting his innocence and the 
guilt of another man not named. Several persons 
of Arbet, on the frontiers of Spain, declared that 
they had, at about tlie time ot' the murder, seen 
signal-fires on the most elevated points of the 
mountains, and that Latour had been recognised 
in company with two well-known malefactors of 
Aricge : these were imagined to have escaped 
across the Pyrenees, which Latour might efesily 
have done, had not his recklessness induced liim 
to remain near the scene of the crime, and his 
ostentatious braggadocio to compromise himself 
by his display of money and magnificent plans. 
"Nous ne savons pas tout sur cette affaire.” 
"We doa*t know the whole of this business,” 
said the procureur-g^ueral, even after all the 
facts now known had been elicited. Yet, in the 
face of this uncertainty, the awful question is 
summarily concluded, the case is closed, and 
finally put away among the things of the past, and 
a man of whose guilt surely no satisfactory proof 
has been adduced, is sent beyond the pale of all 
human power of reparation. Audouy still lives, 
and, in his case, the possibility of rehabilitation 
exists. 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


Part tue First. 

CIIATTER XX\ m. rHESEKTED TO THE FERMOll 
FAMILY. 

Next niominj? lie was with the Manuels very 
eai-iy, and with a "rave face deniaiided — though 
not ill titnns— a private interview with Violet. 
“My relations,” he said, “arc to be here to- 
morrow', and desire that you should be presented 
to them. As T need not impress on you how 
depends on the first cflect you produce on 
them, I may rccoiiimend you to be very careful 
Low you behave.” 

VViuMi she heard this terrible news, Violet felt 
a shock. She had all along anticipated this 
dreadful ceremonial, and her little heart llut- 
tered as if she had got a summons to the fashion- 
able (louiicil oi Ten. If she had known of that 
fearful tribunal, she would, perhaps, have pre- 
ferred it. Slic felt all “blankness;” her heart 
sank in, as tliougli Fermor were tlie governor of 
Hie jail come to tell her that slie must get ready 
for her scaffold on the next morning, 

“ Now,” said Fermor, become suddcnly^ like 
her s}iiiTtual adviser, “ this is a more serious 
thing tlian you would perhaps imagine. Sit 
down, Violet.” And he got her a chair, in 
which she placed herself, trembling, as if itu'crc 
a dent isl’s. “ You have not seen so much life,” 
he went on, “ and have been brought up diffe- 
rently. 77/cy have lived and had their being in 
the highest classes. Fashion is as the air they 
breathe. Naturally they are nice and critical, 
and have a different order of associations. They 
are very curious to see how you will behave, and 
how you will turn out; and the question is, 
how will you behave ?” 

Violet, who never thought how she would 
beliave before any one in the world, and whose 
instinct in “ acting” was her own simple heart, 
looked up wistfully at the dentist standing be- 
side her, and said, sadly, “ I don’t — know.” 

“ 0,” said iic, gravely, “ but we must and j 
know. 1 am sorry to sec you don’t appreciate 
how' much depends on aU this; you do not, indeed, j 
Violet. I am really nervous about it myself; 
for there is a— a — and I would not say this 
to you, but for the gravity of the situation — a 
lightness, if I may call it, in your manner, a 
sort of rusticity, which 1 know w'ould jar on 


persons brought up as they have been. This is 
the rock 1 dread for you.” 

Poor Violet! whose voyaging had been a 
graceful pleasure - yacht iii the sun and the 
sinootliest of seas, to hear now of rocks ! In 
sore affliction slie did not know liow to answer. 

“ Take time,” said Fermor, gravely. 

“ O,” she suggested, after a pause, and raising 
her eyes to him timorously, “1 think if 1 w'cic 
to be natural, you know— just myself ” 

She stopped, for Fermor started back in 
alarm. 

“ Good gracious ! no 1 Not for worlds ! 0, 

I see, my dear Violet, it is hard to get you to 
understand. You have not been trained to 
think, and it is scarcely your fault. ISo we 
' must try and jiull through as best wc can ” 
And having, as it w'cre, extracted his tooth, 
with a boneless air lie prepared to go. 

Seeing liis resignation, and not knowing w'h at 
to do, she came up to him helplessly. “ O,” 
she said, “ if you w'ould only tell me — teach me.” 

“O no,” said Fermor, still resigned, “I 
have never found ilutt to do. No, w^e must 
trust, as you say, to nature. Only I beg, 
i entreat, no spirits, no violent bursts of 
laughter. I know it seems bad to toll you tliLs, 
but it is all for your own good.” 

Poor Violet ! Bursts of laughter before tkhi ! 

Fermor good naturedly made allowance, as 
for a child, and she saw this idea plainly in Ins 
face, lie left her miserable ; and llicii the idea 
of w'hat bad since passed out of her head — the 
“invalid girl”— came back. “She is noi a 
child,” she thought, “and can understand 
his instructions ; and he respects her.” Tlien 
with a w'cight of worldly trial pressing on her 
little brain, she w'cut away to her room, and 
battened on her new-found miseries. This, we 
may say, on the whole, was the most gloomy 
day of her little life. 

Restless toviards eiicning, she asked Jicr 
sister to come and take a walk. From her she 
received balm, and Gilead w'as poured abun- 
dantly into her wounds. They walked tow'arJs 
Brown’s-terracc. J^auliuc almost laughed as slic 
was told the particular woe of that sick giil. 

“ If you torment yourself in this way, my poor 
child,” she said, “ you will fret younself into a 
grave, TJicy live next door to him, and a little 
civility is natural. Besides, he has told you that 
he has found them out to be Jow' people, and has 
given them up.” 
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“Yes,” said Violet, half coiiTinccd, “I 
suppose so.” 

They '^'ere entering the terrace, when she 
drew Pauline back suddenly. “Tlicre he is,” 
she vsuid, Imrriedly. 

“Well,” said Pauline, laughing, “we arc not 
afraid to meet him ?” 

“ No — not now — at least for a moment.” 

Permor was coming out of his house, magni- 
ficent as a decorated Apollo Belvidcro. He was 
smoothed? and brushed, and polished, and wore 
virgin gloves of the most delicate grey in the 
world ; and the delicate grey fingers were 
closed delicately upon a packet of yellow-toned 
pamphlets — ^new’ works of the well-known Koger 
le Gareon school. In his button-hole he had a 
fresh llowcr. He passed out of his own gate, 
oj)ened the next gate, went up the steps, and gave 
a dainty knock as if he WTve doing “ a shake” upon 
the piano. Pauline, always ready with assuring 
doctrine, had not a word to say. Not in pale 
grey gloves, and with a flower at ii.s button- ’ 
hole, docs the charitable Misericordia society 
visit its sick. Brother Permor’s “ habit” was 
scarcely s])iritual enoiigli. 

They had to think of other things. Theie 
was tJio Day of Execution fixed for the morrow, 
the awful presentation to the Queen-mother. 
Violet, agitated by her new troubles, scarcely 
slept that night, hut tossed and rooked as if she 
were on the weaves of a rc'al ocean. The utter 
wreck of a night’s r('st is not- much loss for a 
young girl ; but, looking in the glass, which .‘'he 
did anxiously as soon as she liad set foot- upon 
land, s)ic saw red rings round her eyes, and 
fiiisljed spots u})0u her clieelvs. 

Tlie gieat doincil black boxes of “Lady Laura 
Permor and suite,” each with a coronet at the 
hasps, and wrapped carefully in a canvas paletot, j 
had come down into Eastport, and liad been 
got up-stairs into the genteel lodgings. Piltcr- 
ing liic suite carefully, a residuum fell to the 
bott om, and resolved itsclt into one single maid, 
who was called Guiilcr. Gunter was delighted 
to got iiome again Ironi what slie called “ Knees,” 
but which w'as spelt “Nice,” and whicli, as 
lying ill a foreign land, and being in the hands 
of foreigners, she held, entailed a loss of caste 
in those who cinplo;^cd her. Slic professed 
many times her delight at lluding herself home 
again in “ a Christian coiniiry.” 

Permor had been with them early on the 
moiinng of their arrival, and had been encircled 
by cold arms. He Avas a little nervous, though 
be did not acknowledge it to himself; for lie 
was, at least, outnumbered. The girls w'el- 
comed him with the ' artificial blandishments 
of fasiiionablc alTeciion, and talked to him 
and jml questions as if company were by, and 
be was Colonel Silvertop, Grenadier Guards. 
They felt that this was acftng, and they felt, 
too, the absurdity of it, but" could not help 
it.‘* Tiieir voices would fall into the ball-room 
cadence, and w'cre, perhaps, foreign to the 
original key. 

“ We are dying to sec her they always 
called Violet her, “ I am sure she is like Lady 


Manlowcr’s girl, you used to admire so much.” 
This was Alicia Mary’s speech. 

“You must make up your minds, my dears, 
to be frights near her. Even as a boy, Chailes, 
you were the most difiieile person in taste. Slic 
shall go out with us in Town, all jewels and lace, 
and the richest dresses. I like those stately 
queen-like creatures.” 

“O mamma, and she can take us to court, 
and we shall walk behind her, every one askij]g 
who that magnificent woman is?” 

With Ids mouth expressing sourness, and 
some impatience in his tone, Permor broke in. 

“I don’t understand,” he said, “you run on so | 
fast. As for being a stately creature, and that I 
sort of thing, she is a very nice unassuming , 
gill; and as for those fine die.sses and drawing- 1 
rooms, wc shall be too poor to be thinking of 
such things. I couldn’t aflbrd it.” 

“1 hope not,” said Lady Laura, gravely. 

“ No plebeian saving and scraping, i hope. 
Making a handsome show is not so dear a thing 
after all; and that ten or fifteen thousaiid 1' 
pounds, for wc arc disputing how much it wa.s I , 

you told us ” I i 

“Ten, mamma,” said Blaiicho. 

“W^hat do you all mean?” said Permor, !' 
turning very red. “ IVho was talking of ten or j , 
fifteen thousand pounds? J uasii’t. If you ii 
mean Violet’s fortune, she has next to iinthiug; 
and,” lie added, w’ltli aii attemjit at generous |i 
emotion, “ she doesn’t require, it.” 1 ] 

“ lYell, be it i en, or nine, or ele\ eii, you muhi j 
make a sliow on it if you wish to get on. it- 
very little, my dear Charles ; foi your fatiiCi 
always said you would want ])lciity of money to i 
kerj) you alive.” I 

“Blit,” said Permor, bluntly, “w'c liad bet I cm* I 
understand this once for all. I am not one of j 
your mercenary pcojilc. Prom the fiisl, 1 said 
I never would look out for moiii'y. In faei-, ii i 
always seemed to me- a — a sort of drawback, a | 
kind of inanufaciuring tiling. What I wanted i 
was a person w lio would siui me exuelly, and I at | 
last succeeded iii finding lier. Violet,” he added, i 
looking ioiind w ilii a soit of pride, “ vrili not have | 
a six])ciicc of tier own, literally not a sixpence.” i 
The family looked from one to the otlicr, I 
with blankness imiiglcd with coiitcnrjit. Permor 
saw" their glances, and became aggressive. 

“You,” he said, “who naturally think the 

whole of life to be one long ball ” ! 

“ lJush !” said l^ady Laura, calmly ; “ don’t j 
rcjiroa^'h You Lave not, I hope, let these , 

])co])Jc take, yon iii ? 1 am sure you arc too | 

sensible for that.” 1 

“Who says so?” said Permor, sharply, i 
“Perhaps that will be the next thing.” j 

“Well,” said Lady Laura, “you arc old | 
enough now, Charles, to know what is best lor j 
yourself. I tried to bring you up as widl as 1 j 
could to a certain age. Tbe tiling must go on 
now, and we must make the best of it. Wlial 
lime,” added she, calmly, “are wc to sec your 
Miss Manuel?” 

“0,” said Permor, consiraiuediy, “don’t put 
yourself out. Any time to-morrow.” 
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! *‘Yoa said to-day, I thought,” said Lady 
j Laura, coldly, and nsing. “Now, my dears, we 
I must get our things settled in this place. We 
j Jiave plenty to do. We shall be in all to-day, 
i for 1 feel very tired.” 

i Ecrinor went home chafing. “ What a way 
j they take things !” he said to himself. “ Why 

j should they be expecting this and that ? I am 
' sui’C 1 am old enough now to take my own 
I course.” Bui what really jarred was their re- 
signed air of toleration; for lie had expected 
banners, and bonfires, and acclamations, and 
i general jubilee. 

■ " He arrived at Haglan -terrace in no very good 

humour. Where is Violet ?” ho said please 
i send her down, as \\c have no time to lose. H 
; she ready ?” 

} Violet was iip-stairs, but not ready. The 
final decorations were being pushed forward 
desperately. Notliing could be found, nothing 
, was put on right or straight ; ngitaied fingers 
tried to at tach portions of dress to poor llutter- 
i iiig Violet’s figure. The poor child had been 
I bathing her face for hours, until it became all 
I fliLstcrf'd and infianu'd, and she had tiio wild- 
I ness that comes from want of sleep. Every 
, j moment expresses came from impatient Ecrnior 
' below. At last, she cam(5 down. 

He started back. “What Z/aff/’ you been 
doing w’itli your face ? Good gracious, what is 
I ho matter 'r” 

V^iolci came up to him timorously. “ 0, it is 
notiimg,” she said ; “we have been in such a 
Jiurry, dear Charles. IjcI us go.” 

“But why hiiiry?” said he. “I thought 

lhat all this morniug, Let me see you 

ni the light. Heaviuis ’ Is there no eau-dc- 
, Cologne 111 the house? This is dreadful !” 

“ Indeed, iurlcrd. Clunks, I tried all I could. 

, 1 liave been bath mg ” 

“ All, tliat accounts for it,” said he, calmly, 
i “ And you must not mind if 1 make another rc- 
I mark — but it is too serious an occasion to stand 

! upon trifles. Tluit bonnet Whe)'c\^ your 

j little lace bonnet?” 

“O,” said Jier sister, standing by her side 
like a w'orkwoman over a piece of work newly 
biought home, “ this is a new one, just got home 
expressly,” and she telegraphed a special appeal 
I to Fermor to forbear furtlier critieisui. 

: 11c shrugged Ins shoulders. “ Come, let us 

' I go. We must [)ull through as wxdl as we can.” 

^ ' They went idone, for Lady Laura had said, 

, j “ Please let l\cr come without any of her other 
' f people. 1 really am not equal to it to-day. 
j Later, of course — but please don’t ask me to- 
, <lay.” 

' I Ju truth, poor Violet was hi the most un- 
I fortunate ]dight for prcsoiitaiion that could be 
' , eonceived. On this day she had determined to 
I be splendid, and the result was that she looked 
' ' a thousand times bedfer in her every-day dress. 

I As tiiey w*cnt in, Fermor said, soiomiily, him- 
I self sadly out of humour, “ Fleaso recollect all 
my instructions. J assure you, thougli 1 dare 
I i say you don’t see it lu that light, you don’t know 
' how much depends upon the next few moments.” 


Thus encouraged, Violet entered. Primness 
and austerity distributed over tliree persons 
welcomed her. Lady Laura rose upon her 
gauntly, and w'ound lier thin cartilages about 
her. The “ girls,” with a set smile and faces 
cold as china, waited their turn. 

“Sit down, pray do,” said Lady Laura, look- 
iig curiously into lier face. “1 am so glad to 
know you,* ram indeed.” The others sat about 
and looked at her as curiously, taking her dress 
as their department. In utter confusion, and 
with Fermor’s eye steadily on her, Violet could 
only murmur and murmur a little stupidly, when 
Lady Laura got out some fashionable platitudes 
and gave them to her, and then paused, waiting 
to iiear how they would be acknowledged — 
Violet could only say she was “ so kind,” and 

“ so ” an encomium tliat reached no greater 

maiurity. She heard Ferm or change his place 
in his chair impatiently, and her small forces fell 
into complete disorder. 

Alicia Alary was busy with that unlucky 
bonnet, and Violet felt it. The conversation 
languished terribly. 

“ We must come to know you a little better,” 
said Lady Laura ; “ if you have any spare mo- 
ments, we shall always be delighted to sec you. 
Ill time, you will have, of course, more confi- 
dence ill me. Alicia, you will make out Mrs. 
Manuel’s address ; we shall be delighted to 
leave cards and make her acquaintance.” 

Alicia Mary and Blanche and Laura gave her 
a cold accolade, and said they supposed they 
should meet her during the season in Town, 
which they also supposed she found “delightful.” 

Violet, in a lorn; that seemed to deprecate 
any violence, said she didn’t know. She was 
longing to be gone. Fermor abruptly stood up. 
Ho was angry, and saw that it had been un- 
satisfactory ; yet, curiously enough, he w'as not 
so much angry with Violet as with his relations. 

“ I don’t want their patronising airs. I can do 
in spite of them.” And as he walked away he 
relieved Violet’s mind unspeakably, by telling 
her that she had done fairly, very fairly indeed. 
He fumed against them all the way home. But 
the breeze ivas not able to carry him further 
than that day. 

CITAPTEIi XXIX. SIR HOCKINS EXAMINES THE 
GROUND. 

On the next morniug, excited by a sort of 
curiosity, he went to sec lus family again, and 
said, with an air of unconcern, “Well, how did 
you fiud her?” Lady Laura, with an affec- 
tation of ingenuity, sCnt out her daughters 
on various pretexts. “ I did not like,” she said, 
confideutialiy, “to speak of it before them. 
Now, tell mo AvLat time arc you thinking of for 
the marriage. Wb shall, of course, try and meet 
your views in every possible way.” 

“Oyes,” said Fermor, “quite so. But you 
were satisfied on the whole ?” 

lie saw that Lady Laura was kindly trying to 
avoid giving lier opinion. “Don’t be afraid,” 
he said ; “ tell me candidly. I am not a boy 
now, you know.” 
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“ What is the nse, now,” she said. “ his lordship’s Charge, whicli has made such a j 

were more disappointed than I am. I am an old sensation. Got down six copies last week, and ! 

woman now. Seriously, my dear child, as you only one left.” j 

do ask me, what was over your eyes? I declare I Sir Hopkins was smilingly amazed. And so I 

thought I should have dropped when she came this was the Charge, really now ? That wi | 

in. At first I was sure there was ra mistake.” curious. Well, and who else, now P [ 

But,” said he, “don’t you think her pretty? “We never were so full. There were the i 
I know here she is considered the belle of the Miss Campbells, and the officers, and Major i 
place.” * Carter, who gave the little parties.” ■ 

“ITcre,*** said she, with a half smile. “0, “ Carter ! Carter !” said Sir Hopkins. “What! 

that, of course. After your description and all. Not an elderly man, with light clean face, and 
I really felt a chill at iny heart. No manners, greyish whiskers? No. I should say not?” 
no style of any kind, not able to speak, and as for “Why yes, sir,” said the leading bookseller, | 
dress, my dear Charles, I lay it on you to speak a little mystified by this way of putting the | 

seriously to her, for really it is not creditable.” thing. “Why, that ts very like him. It must i 

How this criticism, which was in the tone of be the same. He has been in the best society. l 

maternal condolence, affected Captain Termor, A great friend of Captain Termor’s, sir.” : 

may be conceived. He thought of it a good “ O ! That is very nice indeed. Come now. 
deal afterwards, and the remark about dress A great friend,” said Sir Hopkins, setting his i 

appeared to him specially just. Lady Laura head on one side, and resting his hands on the | 

seemed anxious to cliange the subject, so as uot rail of a chair, as if it were his perch, and about t 

to give him pain. Sir Hopkins Tocock, she to drink. ^ 1 

told him, would arrive in a day or so. “ Seri- “ O yes. In fact, sir, they say that it was at i 

ously,” she said, “you must lay your mind to his house that Captain Termor’s marriage came ; 

making way with liim. He is wonderfully iu- about. Is it not interesting ?” j 

dined tow<ards you, and said the other day you Then Sir Hopkins, having bought half a quire [ 

had the making of a diplomatist in you. lie is of note-paper, and not having subscribed to ilic 1 

to be a governor in a month or so, and 1 think lonely lee coast where the wrecked newspa})ci*s 

could be got to take you out witl I him. Tic will were drifting about, w'ent his way pleasantly. 1 
have splendid appointments iu his gift.” This was what he cdled getting the he of tit c ! ' 

Termor’s face lightened. “ I always thought,” ground. | 

he said, tranquilly, “ yon should have put me in Termor thought a good deal over what Lady 
the diplomatic line. I should have done very Laura had hinted. It diverted him, too, from 
well as au attache. If 1 /lave a taste, it is for other unpleasant reflections. “ Really,” lie 
negotiation. I should be very glad indeed to said to himself, “1 begin to think Violet is only 
go" witli Pocock.” a toy — a very pretl.y toy — and she seems scarcely 

He was, in truth, getting tired of arms, and to think life can be a business at all.” But be 
its dull round, which presented no opening for a was pleased with the notion of the diplomatic I 

man of abilities. opening. “ The very thing for me,” he said. 

“I will speak to him about it,” said Lady “Ho is most likely of the old-fashioned school, 
Laura. and 1 will go out with him as secretary nomi- 

Sir Hopkins arrived the next day, plenipotcn- nally — iu reality as adviser and minister.” , 

tiary, as it were, accredited to a new country. Major Carter, he felt, liad a sort of little bill 
He was seen perking down the street with against him, and he thought he would settle it 
an air of smirking surprise, as who should say, by a dinner at the mess. “No man shall say I 
“ Really now, this is very forward civilisation am in his books,” Captain Termor added, sternly ; ; 

quite surprising, ’pon my word.” If lie went and Major Carter came to dinner that very day. 
into a shop, he seemed to go as an embassy to Mess dinners repeat themselves ; hundreds of 1 
tliat shop, and prepared to negotiate a little for impressions can be taken from the one mould. ' 
the article he wanted, as if he were dealing The mess dinner, the mess plate, the mess 
with the Waipiti tribe. At every turn some- waiters, waiting as if on parade, the mess diners, 
thing — really now — quite took him by surprise, and, above all, the mess itself, are all according 
He entered the princij^al bookseller’s shop of the to a “ sealed pattern” kept at the War Office, 
]dace, and negotiated out of him the leading and turn up in every corner of the empire, as [ 
persons then residing there. The principal book- undistinguishable as one regimental button from 
seller had an inside rdorn where two or three another. Major Carter, as crisp and sliort I 
newspapers drifted about, and taking down Sir as thin Scotch cake, bathed pleasantly in these 
Hopkins’s name with Lady Laura’s, became im- scarlet waters. He paddled conversationally 
pressed suddenly with respect. among them, adapted himself to the “young 

“We are very fuU indeed ^ow, sir,” he said, fellows,” and was pronounced, with serious 
“ Colonel Gouter was in here this morning, and military gravity, to be a man of uncommon 
said he never recollected such a season. The knowledge. Wise Tolly, busy with its pipe, 
bishop came only yesterday.” shook its head with profundity at Wise Tolly in 

Sir Hopkins was surprised. *^No, really? the other lounging chair, and uttered thickly 
You don’t tell me so ? Now, is that the Bishop that Carter was a man that had read a good 

— of — er ?” deal. A stranger is always welcome ; for they 

“Yes, sir. Doctor Bridles. We have got had gone round and round over the dried-up 
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patch of grass they called their “ mind,” until 
they knew every corner of it by lieart. Their 
wells, in which there was such brackish talk as 
horses, uniforms, my setter pup, and jolly cigars, 
had Jong been pumped dry. Heads turned 
eagerly to drink up the clear brook of Carter talk. 
And yet he was insinuating and deferential, and 
with skilful tact suffered Termor to lead. 

After dinner there came the little antc-roora, 
tlie playground, where the yoiitlis could dis- 
port with tobacco and strong drinks. A few 
got out the card-table, and applied them- 
selves painfully to the serious game of whist. 
Major Carter shook his head sadly as he was 
asked to take a hand. “No, no,” he said. 
“ What I know of whist was bought a little ex- 
pensively. A very nretty corner of Carterstown 
had to pay for bad play. After that night I 
gave up. Ask General Muuro (then Colonel 
Muuro — lie was there the wiiole night) if I 
did not bear it pretty well.” There being 
now a promiscuous distribution of cigars. 
Major Carter giving iu on one point, said, 
good humouredfy, “ Come, I tell you what, 1 
will take a cigar. Tlianks.” Wlicn the cigars 
were lit all round, and the room seemed glowing 
like a coal country at night, Major Carter got 
very pleasant, and began to unpack some of the 
little worldly wares he had gathered up in* his 
journey through life. lie set befoic them 
ghostly dinner-parties, ghostly balls, little do- 
niCsstic farces, in wdiicii JSaiidwich, Lord YokeTs 
brother, who w’asliumorously called by his friends 
Lolislcr Sandwich, from the colour of his face, 
tigured. General— -then Colonel —Muuro also had 
part ill these recoiled ions. More interesting, 
however, was it when Major Carter brought upon 
the scene a certain Maltese lady, whom he had 
met in garrison, “ really one of the finest crea- 
tures in the Italian way” he ever encountered in 
tiic wliole course of his life. “ Tor myself,” con- 
tinued Major Carter, “ 1 am not very much in 
that line ; and men tell me sueh and such 
women are handsome, and of coui’se 1 take 
tiieir word for it. Tint really, when I saw this 
girl coming down the Strada Ilcale, literally 
lighting up the pathway, 1 confess 1 did feci 
ever so little curious about her.” 

The youths settled themselves to listen 
earnestly — for the least, the youngest not 
eighteen, may speak judicially on this subject — 
when a mess waiter entered with a card m his 
Land, and said to Termor, “That gentleman 
w ishes to see you.” 

“ Who can want me at this time ? ‘ Sir Hop- 
kins Pocock !* O !” the captain added, aloud, 
and rose to go out. He therefore did not sec 
the curious effect of this name on liis friend. 
Major Carter gave a scared look round from one 
to the other, and half rose too. 

“ Well,” said Young 13rett, breathless, “ what 
did she do then ?” 

“Why then ■” Major Carter said, ab- 

stractedly : “ I must go now. Had no idea — so 
late.” 

A tumult of protest. “ O, hang it. Con- 
found it ! Tell us about the woman.” 


“Must, indeed,” said Major Carter, looking 
uneasily at the door. “Letters, you know. 
Good night — good night.” 

Meanwhile, Termor was greeted warmly by his 
relation. “Just been up at your lodgings. 
Followed you down here. Don’t know that I 
should kiioyv you, though.” 

“ You jnust come in, my dear sir,” said 
Termor, with warmth; “we arc just sitting 
after diimgr. I asked a friend, Major Carter.” 

“ Carter — Major Carter. Is he here ?” 

“ 0 yes,” said Termor. “ A shaip clever 
man of the world.” 

“Am sure he is the same — met him at 
Monaco. And a friend of yours. Come, I 
will go in and sit down for a few minutes.” 

As they entered, they brushed by the major, 
who w'as liurrying out, with his hat half way 
raised, as it were to catch a train. 

“ Good gracious ! where are you going ?” said 
Termor, catching him by the arm. 

“ I mud go,” said the major, in a low whisper, 
still bent upon catching his train. “ Please let 
me — business.” Curiously,too,he spoke with his 
face to the wall, and turned away from Termor. 

“ Major Carter, Major Carter !” said the 
diplomatist, with undiplomatic heartiness, wc 
have met before. You recollect me — Pocock ? 
So glad. So very glad.” And the diplomatic 
liefid was jerked on one side, and the diplomatic 
liaiid held out. 

' Major Carter slowly took a sort of under 
look ut him, much us a dog docs suspicious of 
his master, and instantly changing into the 
former crisp Major Carter that was sitting 
telling of the Maltese lady, became delighted to 
welcome an old acquaintance met with at 
Monapo. 

“ Sir Hopkins Pocock,” said Termor, intro- 
ducing him to the company, “ Major Dobbs, Mr, 
Slack, Captain Showers.” 

Tlie hospitality of a cigar was promptly offered, 
and several open cases were proffered. Sir 
Hopkins cliose one carefully, and smiled on 
them all round in return. His talk flowed on 
steadily in its thin stream ; he never was at a 
loss, but to Major Carter he was specially atten- 
tive; appealing to him, and listening to Jiim 
when he had appealed, almost with reverence. 

“ Stay long at Monaco after I left ? We had a 
very pleasant time of it. Recollect old Grimani 
from Naples, wlien he tore up my Times ? They 
said he had lost fifty thousand francs that 
night.” 

"And Major Carter, who had not seemed to 
recollect him well at first, and whose imaginary 
train had long since skirted, now became as an 
old friend of the liveliest memory, and a very 
delightful and genial old friend. 

Termor was pleased. “ I always knew,” he 
said sagely, ncxkday, “that Carter was of the 
proper set ; 1 can always tell by the ring of the 
metal.” He was pleased, too, with his new rela- 
tion. “ Just the sort of man I required,” he 
said ; and presently had drawn him out of the 
crowd, now beginning to bet upon the whist 
pai'ty, and was talking to him gravely. 
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“They told me, sir/’ lie said, “ of your promo- 
tion. I am very fflad of ii. It requires peculiar 
gifts to govern.' li'you were tliiukiiig — as they 
told me you were — of taking with you any man 
of a peculiar turn that way, as secretary, or that 
sort of thing, I confess 1 should be very glad 
to go. roK can understand tliat a. man, who 
feels himself made for better things,, and with 
ambition, must find himself rather thrown away 
ill this sort of thing/’ and he glanced »round the 
room. 

“0, of course,” said the diplomatist; “quite 
so. And so you find this place dull? It seems 
to me pleasant enough. Do they ever give a ' 
ball or a diiiiicr, eh ?” 

O, 1 suppose so,” said Termor, carelessly. 
“ I don’t know, really. I am the w'orst person 
in the world to apply to. Of course, if you 
have chosen any one already, that is a diflerent 
thing. But 1 think I could be of use ; in fact, 
I am sure of it. Better, perhaps, than any one 
else.” 

“Ah, quite so,” said the other; “no doubt. 
And the men here, how do you find them, now? 
Bleasanl, I should say, for nnsre daily use — like 
roast leg of mutton, not a refined dish, but \% c 
have to come back to it.” 

“But hair vou made up your iniiid, sir,” said 
Termor, kcejuiig to his point, “ if I might ask 
directly?” 

“ Du you know,” said Sir lIo[)kins, turning 
round on him, “you remind me of the old chief 
who was our stiffest. card in the "\V aipiti. All our 
: diplomatic forms were thrown away on him. My 
I dear Giiarles, we will talk of this to-morrow.” 

Termor, fretting at this cool reception of iiis 
proposals, which he always liked to be as 
promptly received as they were offered, said, 
ironically, “ You have to make their acquaint- 
ance a.s yet, sir.” 

“No, no,” said the diplomatist, smiling. “I 
have read a good many more men than I have 
books. Tor instance, that sunburnt man oppo- 
sit(’, who made that comic remark about llic 
halter of a horse.” 

Termor smiled with compassion. “He never 
' gels out of a circle much larger tliau a halter/’ 

I he said. “Showers is his name. He is our 
I ju-ofessional jester !” 

I “ Showers ? Sliowers ? I knew a Colonel 

I I Showers who commanded out in the islands, 

I and headed the attack on the Pah.” 

I “ My uncle, sir,” said Showers , “ he was out 
I there many years.” 

“ Good gracious !” said the diplomatist, draw- 
ing his ch.iir over to him, “how curious, how 
wonderful ! He was my great friend, often dined 
with me at Government House. How ts he? 
Heard from him ?” 

The diplomatist was so delighfcd at this dis- 
covery, that he addicted liimscif to Showers for 
the rest of the night. Showers, elated by tiie 
prolid distinction, grew, as it were, rampant 
in his ardour, and threw out on all sides his 
i Teciniiic jests, as they would be called in the 
I old Roman History, being reckless enough, 

; even, to level a shaft or two at the Termor 


Jove. But the face of the Termor Jove wore ! 

‘an exjiression of deep pain and disgust, as lie ■ 

saw this strange preference. Later, something 
like this tliought jiasscd through his mind : i 
“ TJiat the destinies of thousands of our fellow- i 
creatures should be committed to a man wiio 
was so ignorant in reading the human mind! 
Surprising blindness ! 3 1 made him sad.” ' 

Late tiiat night they set out to walk home ; 
together. Major Carter and Termor, with the j 
diplomatist in the middle. At Termor’s gate ! 
they said good night, and Termor went in. But | 
he heard Sir Hopkins say in his cheeriest dia- [ 

pasou, “ My dear Carter, give me your arm ! ^ 

Which way do i/oa go ? i want to have a talk i 
with yon over old times.” , 


OLD, NEW, AND NO MUSIC. 

In Two Chapters. 

ClIAPTEIl II. AN ENGLISH EESTIYAL. 

A iiETiiosPECT of what England has done 
without — what has been effected here in culti- | ’ 
vatiou and enjoyment of music during thirty | 
yi'ars past, ofiered as a comi^anioii sketch to a I 
late glance at Germany — makes uji a record as | 
odd and as full of contradict ions as can well be I 
imagined. If in one or two provinces of fhe i 
art wc have made, as shall be sliown, a ]irogi'css ! 
W'hich jdaees us at the head of European na- j 
tioiis, ill others we have obstinately stood still I 
— or, w hat is even less hopeful, have gone round j 
and round in a narrow vicious circle, till all i , 
clearness of discernment has been lost. 

To begin with our shorl -comings. The col- 
lection oi these, at once dejircssing yet droll, 
which the story of so-called national ©jicra 
during the last thirl v years must register, would 
be large enough to til! three volumes post octavo. ; 
Thirty years ago, it might have been fancied 
that w'e w'cro at the end of a transition period. 

Wc bud just buried Arne’s Artaxerxes, with its ‘ 
Tly soft Ideas, fl 3 ,and In Infancy, and Water I 
parted from the Sea, and The Soldier Tired, and i 
the wonderfully appropriate and sensible quartet, ! 
Alild as till'- Moonljcams, ])okeii iu by Braliam. — 
That was Eiighuid’s one classical opera wdiicli i 
kept the stage and in which Miss Paton, the | 
last of the Mandanes, ivas by patriotic faith 1 

lield to be quite as great a singer as Cutulani. | 

Wc liad done too, and seemingly for ever, with j 
the ballad operas of Linley, and Shield, and 
Dibdiii, and Arnold, and Hook, and Kelly, and 
Mazzinghi, and Reeve — spoken dramas lull of 
pretty artless melodies, the like of which are 
not to-day to be procured for love or money, i 
into the midst of which, every now and then, i 
sonic pirated It alian bravura or concerted piece 1 
by Gafu])})!, or Piccini, or Cmiarosa, or Paiesiello, ' 
figured, with a coherence little short of sublimity. ( 

Comical, indeed, were those domestic operas, 
with their benevolent farmer-fathers, and tlieir 
rustic heroines w ho ranged the fields (as Boyce’s 
duet from Solomon hath it) in satin shoes, and 
who,wdien weary of gleaning, thought nothing ot 
calling for a harp into the middle of a harvest- 
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field, ill order that Kosetta might, from her as Mozart and Rossini ; — and hi liispwii creations 

own milkiug-stool, also obligingly brought showed liitnself too willing to wink at the harp 

tiiitlicr by a familiar in a smock-frock, accom- in the corn-field, — at any nonsense, whatever its 

pany herself in O no we never mention Her ! — violence to probability, however so greatlj? at 

Comical was the roaring nationality of our variance with dramatic character, provided the i 

naval and military operas, by which their manu- ballad pleased the gallery, and brought gold to the 

tacturers, nevertheless, realised large gains. And shop-counter. He had his reward in being jostled 

yet, in these works, there was a real applicability out of the English theatre by an inferior set of ' 

to the untutored taste of the English people, men, who knew a foreign trick or two more than I 

a certain life not to be altogether despised, he, perhapsj but “ bettered his instruction’' in | 

1 And, in one matter of some consequence, our the licences they permitted themselves, albeit j 

I fathers were better oil’ than ourselves. The pretending to a far higher musical completeness 'j 

I words of the songs were more frequently written than was the order of ins time. j j 

i by shrewd dramatists and skilled versifiers — liad Thirty years ago, liowcver, for better, for || 

i more distinct colour in them than it has been worse, the taste for drama in Music— as riistin- ,, 
. I biiice thought necessary to try for. The non- guislied from the play larded with ballads and ! ! 
I sense and namby-pamliy of the worst among glees — hud fairly c:ol hold of our public ; and j 
j them, could be exceeded by specimens winch though we hud still such melodists as Horn i 
have been produced since the Great Exhibition (whose Deep, deep Sea, and Through the Wood, ij 
year of grace, 1851. The best remain without suug by Mahbran, arc things to remember) and 
an equivalent. Alcxaiicler Lee, they were no longer fiifficicnt for ! 

Somelhnig of a quality more musically sub- a musical .stage, on whicli Dor Eioisclmlz and * 

i':iioi:ii iii-iM the above cliaraetcustic pi oduc- Masanicllo and Robert had been prodnecd, and i 
lions, was ])i()mise(i bv the playfellow of Mozart, bad succeeded despite of the mctldleis and | 
Storacc ; w lio, tliough not averse (as \vas the manglcrs. Wc English were to liavi regular ! 
faf-hion of the tiiiu*) to laying hands on the operas of our own making, which were to be as ' 
operas of the continental comjiosers witli whom good as any Sounamhula or Semiramide. Rul ; 
Ik; hud been coin ei said, had ieceive«Ka training our singens and our niusic-scllers would have i 
more aeoordiiig to Euro[)caii form and order than their ballads still, and these stuck in Iiecoming ! 
any of tlie jirctty melodists mentioned, and who places— no matter what the suspmise, no matter I 
niiglit, ])eiadventiire, liavc founded English what the despair of tin* scene. And our com- | 
opera, had not hi.s cuieer been cut sliort at an po.scrs did not shrink IVom la} mg hands on I 
early period. — That greater Englisli composer the wildest Ereiicli drama done into niigram- I 
who suceecded linn, and supidicd our stage, dur- matical prose cut into lengths, or on tin* busit'at I 

ing a ])erjod w hen it was rich in singers, charm- Erench ballet, demanding the mimic jioweruf I 

iiig eiiougli to have led, not lollowml, the public an Elssler to carry it through. There is no 
— Henry Bishop — exercised an intiucncc onna- need to diw out a ('aialogiie of the prodiiclions 
tioual opera, fatal in ])ro{)oriion to the amount of tlms poured out daring one manager’s rcigii j 
Ins genius, and the quality of liis mistakes and after another, wliicb no episodical' llashc.-> of j 
cumpliances. — Witii greai cr energy of character, talent and invention could save. Wiit.teu on a | 
and a finer respect for his art, tlie composer of false prmcijile, without a feeling for style — j 
the music to the JMiller and Ills J\len, and of the feebly absurd in language, and affording the i 
Shakespeare songs — onewholiad at liiseomiuand most adroit of actors no" eliaricc of exfircbsing ^ 
such enchantresses as a Stephens, and a Tree, passiouor illustrating a story — ncitlier Erench, 1 
and sueli a tenor as Braham iii his prime, German, Italian, or Bntmh — it was impossible 
might have made a deep ])rmt in England’s they should last. Tln‘y have not lasted accord- 
musical annals — and Icit behind him jierma- mgly ; and at the time present, wlieii a new 
neut and lusting w'orks — not merely beautiful campaign is beginning, audl he old clinne about 
fragments and indications liastily patched to- “native talent” is sounded m our ear.'^, as if it || 
getlier. Ho had the good fortune, too, of was rung for t he first time to-day, real English 
having at Ins elbow a neat jilaywright, and a opera is still as much a tlimg to si'ck, u.s it was |i 
pleasing lyrist, in Mr. Planelie. But he jicr- in the more innocent tunes of the liarp in the j 1 
mitied every good chance to pass unimproved corn-field. i ! 

— every ojiportunity of gaining fresh and firm On the other hand, in the matter of e\ecu- I; 
ground for dnniatic music, to slip away under tion — the advance made during the ]nist thirty !; 
Ins feet. He respected neither his coutempo- years has been great and wholesome. Tliougii '' 
raries nor himself. Withpowmr of appiceiatmg wc have had no such charmers as the ballad 
and of equalling the foreign composeis, whose warblers of tlic first quarter of the eenturv, 
brilliant and pathetic creations were unknown who won their laurels so easily, though wc have j; 
to the majority of tlie English (the Italian opera Imd only one distinguished ojieratic actress (iii |! 
being still something like an exclusive luxury in the last of the Kembles), correctness in jirepa- ' 
tins country), he deliberately allowed himself to ration has become the ruli ; and all that suh- M 
garble, to arrange, to omit, to interpolate, in ordinate material which is indisfieiisable as haM->, |i 
presenting their works, under pretext of natural- has immensely improved in quality. A favourite 
isiiig them. To comply with the ignorance of un- ballad-singer would to-day be ashamed to boast 
musical managers. Bishop clijiped, pruned, and (as 1 have beard done) that to learn eorrectly the ji 
patched the operas of his betters, even such men words or the concerted music, or “ the business” • j 
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of a new piece for the first night, was needless ; 
so that his song was “safe.” Our orchestra 
and cliorus, again, liave been worked up to an 
efficiency of which the Arnes, and Shields, and 
Dibdins, and Bishop— when he was writing 
Mahmoud, and the Slave, and Cortez, and the 
Fall of Java, and Clari, and his poor Aladdin, by 
way of challenge to Weber’s Oberon — never 
dreamed. We may see, by-and-by, how this has 
come to pass. ’ 

England’s progress in respect to instrumental 
music during the last thirty years is not less 
singular, inconsistent, and worth studying. 
Gam there has been, but not a tithe of what 
might have been expected. In one important 
section we have to admit retrogiession. We 
have no longer a central instrumental concert 
on a level willi those which are to be found in 
Piiris and in Germany. Our Philharmonic So- 
ciety, — which was in advance of its time in the 
days when it could comfort the heart of a Beet- 
hoven, by commissions which that unhappy man 
of genius ceased to receive in his own country, 
having there passed into temporary neglect 
and disfavour — when it could honour itself by 
bringing into immediate light the perfect pro- 
mise of Mendelssohn — hay, owing to misina- ^ 
nagement, favouritism, and 1 he “ niutnal admi- 
ration system,” carried to its highest develop- 
ment by well-meaning mediooiity, fallen back 
in the ranks. Its day of liberal counsels is 
over : its once skilful execution has become 
slovenly and expressionless. Its significance, 
in short, is gone ; and nothing in the metropolis 
has taken its place. For enterprise, liberality, 
and research, for intelligence and spirit in per- 
formance, the lover of the best orchestral con- 
cert must now go to Manchester, where, thanks to ' 
the ^residing influence of one spirited and tho- 
ronglily accomplished artist unhampered by the 
forcible feebleness of committee deliberations, 
the entertainment offered to the best and wisest 
coiinoisscurship is, of its class, unique in this 
island. 

1 Tliirty years ago, such love of instrumental 

chamber music as existed in England made 
little outward visible sign. It was stronger, 
however, than some might have dreamed. Our 
amateurs, among the middle classes especially 
— ^few, comparatively, as were their opportuni- 
ties for instruction — form a company, whose 
curiosity, prescience, and honest enthusiasm 
Irave never had justice done them by those who 
have glanced at the subject : and for a simple 
reason. John Bull does not take to proficiency 
on any instrument kindly. Considering how 
adroit he can be with Kis hands and eyes, as a 
shot, as a whip, it seems, at first sight, strange 
that the neatness and readiness requisite for the 
management of strings or pipe, should, with him, 
“ range at so low a figure.” The patience of 
the German, the dash of the Frenchman, the 
instinct of the Italian, are not approached by 
him when the technical details of execution 
have to be mastered. But he must be cited as 
second to none in appreciation. It would' be 
no bad story to tell, how from the recesses of 

our shires to whicli communication was diffi- 
cult — ^how from the hideously dull and prosaic 
streets of our manulacturiiig towns, an honest 
desire to enjoy and to enlarge tlie circle of 
their enjoyments, urged to those foreign cities, 
where instrumental music was then at its 
prime, nien inexpert in foreign languages, and 
to whom the novelties of travel did not then, as 
to-day, come easily. There is hardly one great 
instrumental musician who could not have told 
how he was, at one period or other, approached 
by llic sympathy or patronage of some such 
man. It is such men as these wlio “leavened 
the lump” — in the midst of vdiicli our Handel- 
worship, Haydn - worship, Mozart - worship, 
Bccthovcn-worship, Mendelssohn- worship, have 
successively been nourished with a constancy 
and an enthusiasm such as have no continental 
prototypes. That which Fashion, with its 
w'astcful munificence and foolish raptures, has 
done for music in this country, forms no pari 
of the present subject : because, during the last 
thirty years, at least, Fashion has followed rather 
than led the movement ; and now resorts wil- 
lingly wdierc the people lead it. For years, 
however, the current of love for chanibcu* music 
may be said to have been deepening and spread- 
ing underground. It has lately burst out to 
open (lay, and with a strength and brightness 
])eculiar to this country. It is no fashion which 
iiolds thousands of listeners mute, whilst a 
Joachim handles the antique and vigorous pre- 
ludes, chaconnes, and vanafioiis of Sebastian 
Bach ; or wdiile a Plallti sets himself to draw 
out, in all its delicacy, and deptli, and charm of 
beauty, the full expression and mcaiiiug of one 
of Bcellio veil’s wordless poems — for such are 
his Sonatas. That our vast London audiences 
enjoy the least sho\vy and most intellectual works 
of art, IS among the phenoincna which the course 
of the last tlurty years has brought about. 

Thus much in scanty outline of some among 
our losses and gains ; one which, if filled up and 
followed up, might include suggestions of some 
among the reasons why the progress of creative 
music in England has been so timid, so imitative 
— so much more a matter of form than of fancy. 
Seeing tliat our Tennysons do not try for the 
melodies of any other country ; that our Brown- 
ings can discover harmonies us recondite, and 
sequences as intricate as those combined by the 
subtlest poetical transcendeiitalist who ever 
liicd to methodise liis dreams, in Germany or in 
Italy — wc might have looked to the swarm of 
clever English musicians, which has been busy in 
creation during the last thirty years, for some- 
thing better than second-hand inspiration, for 
some individuality of style and humour. But wc 
must have looked only to be disappointed — only 
to find operatic reminiscences in plenty of Adaul, 
and Auber, and Mercadante, and Rossini’s orna- 
ment, and Verdi’s violences — or symphonic 
ones of Spohr and Beethoven, and most and 
newest of all (to a wearisome satiety) repeti- 
tions of Mendelssohn’s mannerisms — not of his 
mind. 

Wo are now coining to the point of retrospect 
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and comparison, on which it may be well for 
those to fix attention who desire to ascertain 
really where England stands among musical 
nations — namely, “ the music meeting” or fes- 
tival, which Handel established as one of the 
institutions of this country, — and at a period 
anything but auspicious. For then, between the 
precepts of the Puritans still at work in those of 
a second and third generation, — and the sarcasm 
of the Wits, our love of music, yet more our par- 
ticipation in its production, had sank to being 
j largely cou&idcred as a discredit to men, and a 
1 foolish waste of time among women. — It is no 
light tribute to the power of HandePs mighty 
* poems, unequal, full of plain transcripts from 
works already known, hurried out with haste, yet 
alone in their sublimity — a series which, in their 
world, bear a curious and close analogy to the 
plays of Shakespeare — that they spoke at once 
to ears so ill prepared to hear as those of Eng- 
, laud at the middle of the cigliteenth century. 
Coarsely Hung down on paper as they were, — so 
many expedients of an unsuccessful man, far 
advanced in life, to retrieve his fortunes, — tliey 
were coarsely and insufficiently performed. — ^Thc 
!M aster can only have heard them with his mind’s 

1 ear ; — so inadequate were the choral and orclies- 
i Iral provisions of Ids time to do justice to 

I his Hallelujah, to his plagues iii Israel, and 
liiat unsurpassed song of Miriam’s trium))li by 
tlic Red Sea. Tliougli the court favoured them, 
Ihc public was not on kindly terms with llic 
court. They had noiliing to make their w’ay in 

II England, but their luuatc powder and glory, and 

1 1 Ihe complete satisfaction they brought to" Eiig- 
|i land’s musical wants. And accordingly, very 

shortly after they WTre produced (the rate of 

1 ' intercourse m those days considered) they hc- 
;j came as “household words” iii certain oV our 
|l counties — tlioso betwixt the midland and the 
' 1 borders of England especially. They got into 
[ the dalc.s of Torksliire, and the manufacturing 

1 villages of Lancashire and Staffordshire. And 
, to produce them, groujis of scantily tutored 

1 voices, by nature singularly stout and wcll- 
! toned, gradually combined themselves into 
choirs so efficient that tlicir fame was noised 
abroad. ''J’hese first Ijancashire and York- 
shire performances of Handel must have been 
quaint indeed. Men, not yet very old, have 
learned their love of The Messiah, and Samson, 
and Saul, and Jeptha, and Judas, in some 
mean ill-lighted dissenting chapel of town or 
country. How hearty were those honest little 
music meetings, with all their flaws and de- 
fects! with peiiiaps only a bassoon, a bass- 
viol, a double bass (and, by way of luxury, 
sometimes a flute), to liclp out the organ. 1 
have heard no such trebles anywhere else — so 
strong, so untiring, and yet so sweet. The 
voice seemed to run in families, and the best 
voice of the family — not seldom the mother — 
would on these occa.sions represent the Banti, 
or Biilington, or Mara, who took the principal 
solo duty ill Loudon. 

These good people became so renowned, that 
they could not be dispensed with in London at > 

the playhouse Lent Oratorios — so pleasantly 
commemorated by genial Mr. Henry Phillips, 
in his late Recollections — and (more august 
honour still) at the Ancient Concerts. Tliirty 
years ago, when the last mentioned orthodox 
entertainments were dying of their somnolent 
grandeur (Hogarth’s scene of a Sleeping Con- 
gregation being nightly performed on empty 
benches, except when the Duke of Wellington 
was Director* for the evening), the chorus was 
led by these women from Lancashire, brought 
thither by coaches some twenty-eight hours on 
the road ; the Middlesex voices being Ihcii re- 
jected as insufficient, and of disagreeable souni 

Besides the centres of popular activity referred 
to, “ the Music Meeting” had a hold in every 
cathedral towm, which maintained its choir, and 
was surrounded by resident families, with whom 
a visit to the pleasures of London was then a 
rare treat. Especially to be mentioned among the 
oldest festivals, are those of the Three Choirs, 
Hereford, WT)rccster, and Gloucester, which, in 
their day, did good service as keeping alive some 
laste for high art. The soil, ihen, throughout 
England, M^as more or less ready for the increase 
of cultivation, whicli has developed itself, within 
the period referred to, in so remarkable a 1 
manner. ; 

This began to quicken in London, under the 
auspices of some amateurs, who, before “ Young 
England” liad begun to sentimentalise on the 
right of labour to have some pleasure, took the 
matter fairly into their own hands: amateurs, 
busily engaged during tlie day, at the desk, 
and at the counter, having small leisure for the 
practice of instruments, but a gicat desire to 
sing. \Yithout high patronage, without any 
great pretence, the Sacred Harmonic Society 
was founded in the Strand, at Cha ring-cross, 
and St larnes-strect ; at first its audiences v ere 

1 principally confined to a circle made u)) of the 
friends of its nerforniers. The Ancient Concerts 
i (lied, and well it was they did so, of their own i 
dulncss. The public liad got past Lenten 
oratorios at Drury Lane and Covent Garden ; 1 

where the Death of NeLoii and Total Eclipse i 
jostled each other, when the Miriam of Israel | 

had to sing Cherry Ripe, and I’ve been Roam- i 
ing, and the long farrago of medley music u as { 
wound up with a Hallelujah. Tims, in spite : 
of niaiiifcst imperfections in porrormance (which i 
were amended as jirosperily brought counsel, not 
insolence, with it), the lovers of serious nmsio 1 
began to find their way to Exeter Hail, though j 
the music mociiiigs there were presided over i 
by no royalties, nor archbishops, nor cabinet mi- j i 
nisters; — and the undertaking having a healthy ! 
root, aud being sagaciously ivatchcd over, has , 
grown to what wc have seen it — a society after ; 
its kind unpara^oned in Europe. j 

Simultaneously ^dth the establishment, of tlie j 
Sacred Harmonic Society, another movement 
began in so many ditferent quarters, and under 
so many distinct auspices, as to make it dear 
that the movement answered, if indeed it 
was not created by, a popular necessity. Half a 
dozen teachers of parl-singiug, working on the 
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i'iVi>ortcd scliemes of ]\Liiiizer, Nae^eli, Williom, 
or fcOinc methods of their own, bioke out luto 
a snddcii nctiviiy, warranted by the number of 
tliosc who crowded to them for instruction. 
There was, of course, some empiricism in the 
roNJil promises of tlie projcclors— no lack of 
I VA u'.roversy, criticism, and rccriimnalion amonj' 

I t iiose rt'conimcndinf^ rival met hods,* — and a brisk 
! outbreak of that false fashionable sympathy, 
j winch is sure, more or less, to followed by 
I collapse*;— but. the amount of "ood done, and 
I knowdedge spread, and ml crest excited, is not 
i to he over-estimated. The same tale was told 
i on cvciy side, in every world of society tlirough- 
' out the kingdom. And the result is, that 
I w liereas London wms of old perforce indebted i 
I to lUc sweet singers of Lancashire when a 
' elioi’us w^as wanted, it has now its own thou- ^ 
sands of singers apt and able to take part in 
j i any celebration which may be preparing. The 

I question lias come to be one of picking and 
j , elK)(if>ing. And remarkable it is, to have seen 
!! how, by the diffusion of cultivation, the quality 
j| of tile material lias been affected. Though tlie 

j IS'orth still retains promiiicuce in the natural 
' richness of its vocal tone, the vast iniprovc- 
j nu'iit ill every other district is not to be over- 
J looked : a fact partly to bo ascribed to the 
wiilcmiig of the ranks of tlie amateurs, which 
necessarily must liavc its reriiiing intluenceb. 

1 Certain it is, that in the Eastern Counties 
I they sing no longer with vowels twisted out] 

I I betwixt closed teeth — that beneath the sound] 
j ' of Ijow Bells, the cockiu'y twang is to be hearil | 
il no more. Though the Germans shake their i 
i j heads and know lietier, there is no Jielp for it ! I 
1 1 The English arc now a great singing people. | 
j ! Then, progress has come in the midst of much i 
1 1 foppery and false endeavour, from what may be 
;! called the ecclesiologisis ; the .same who have 

I taken art and ceremonial, as connected with our 
; national religion, into over-carc. 'With the ex- 
I cess of their theories and practices hovrever 
j fif excess tlicre has been) we have nothing to 
, do here. They have mcaiiwliile, no doubt, most 
essent i.'dly raised tlic tone of fiarochial singing, 
and tiie taste for sacred music tliroughouf 
England. There is now* hardly a cathedral in 
j| which some great assemblage of local voices is 
r not aiuiually lield ; and, to meet the uses of 
I these gatherings, a school of simple and broad 
coinjiosition appears to be rising up, which may 
fend in giving us something as devoutly noble 
as tlic great iinaccompanicd music of the 
Komish Church, without any dry or affected 
attempt to drag into the service such barbarous 
echoc.s from the w’orld of Paganism as “the 
.tones,’’ which, some iwmiity years ago, were to 
be forced, testwise, on ail 'who professed to 
talk of cliants, or anthems, pr hymn tunes. 

Almost from the fir.st moineut of the esta- 
blishment of those “Music Meetings,” that of 
the town of Birmingliam has filled a con- 
spicuous place, and been distinguished by its 
liberality and excellence, and the admirable 
discipline with wliicli it lias been adminis- 
tered. As the centre of a district rich in 


opulent patrons, within reach of two or three 
of the cathedral towns capable tif lending ir, 
aid, the capital of Warwickshire, though not 
gifted with choristers in any proportion to 
Burnley, or iloclidalc, or Oldham, managed, 
before the close of the last century, to attract 
the attention of England as a place wlicrc 
oiico in three years the grandest music was 
to be heard on the grandest scale. Tlicre is 
no taking up the memoirs of the Lichfield and 
Derby set, which included accom])lishcd men of 
art and letters, and that fantastic but notstu])id 
blue-stocking, Anna Sew^ard, wdthout perceiv- 
ing tlial before the close of the last century the 
Birmmgham Ecstival had become an institution 
of the county. A steady })riiici)>le of manage- 
ment seems to have been early adojited there 
and perfected. Thanks to the research and eii- 
tlmsiasm of one or tw'o of those amateurs, who 
have been mentioned as so chavacterislic of 
England, not only wen*, the then now works 
by the ligiits of Oerman mu^ie brought forward 
in alternation with tliose of Handel, but the 
best men were invited to give a s])ecial im- 
portance to the Ecstival, liy writing with an 
express view to ]icrfonnanoo tluTe. 

Jt seems at first ‘'liaueely discouraging 

tliat, our English e'lwh- h. me so strongly 

in favour of t lic sacred cantata or oratorio, w'c 
English should not as yet have, been able to 
produce one work of our own w’hich can ki'C]) 
its])lace; and tliis not for want of trial, sec- 1 
mg that successively Boyee— whose Solomon ' 
contained twm vocal pieces long admitted iiilo , 
sacred concerts, Softly rise, and the duet of |i 
Together let us range the Eields; luid Florimely j 
Greene, and Arne, and Stanhw, ami Jlat tijshill, i 
and Dr. Worgaii (with his IJaniiah), and Crotch 
(whose weak and eclectic l^alestnie gives an- 
other proof of liow dihappointingan artist a prr>- 
digious hoy may grow into), tried llieir best 
and proved wanting. It is among the regrets 
which belong to the incomplete career of one of I 
the greatest musicians this country has ever | 
possessed, that Hamuel Wesley did not leave it ' 
an Oratorio. That, tlicre is a stuff in liis sacred 
composition rare iii any country w’as made ex- 
celleutly clear only the other day, by Mr. 'Henry 
Leslie’s clisinteriiient of liis eight-voice psalm, 

In exitu Israel — oue of tlie finest combinations 
of strict and imaginative composition existing 
in Hie library of vocal music. 

But, it may be urged, in tliis most difficult 
branch of composition, the German musicians 
have not been much more fortunate than our 
own. Their laud has only four great names, 
thus examined. There arc the stupendous, but 
somewhat impracticable works of ychastian 
Bach— a strange compound of the most colossal 
genius, the d(‘epcst.rooi,ed science, with formal 
iediousness. There are the oratorios of Handel, 
never heartily loved by the mass in Germany, 
though apjireciated by Haydn (who was inspired 
to write liis Crealioii by hearing tliem in Eng- 
land); by Mozart (whose studies in the form of 
additional accompaniments to The Messiah, 
Alexander’s Eeast, and Acis, arc so many mas- 
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tcrpicces); — lastly, there are ihe two oratorios, 
Psalms ami Lobgc&an^^ of Memlclssoim. If 
Jiecthoven's IMoimt of Olives be heard from 
i time to time, it js because it was Beethoven’s ; 

I rejrnuliiig whom Ihc world has agreed to be 
I idolatrous Without question, Ilin great sacred 
j music IS to be found in his two Masses. Spohr’s 
; oral,orios have already passed into Ihc outer- 
I limbo of oblivion, because of tlieir mannerism 
I and want of idea. Meyerbeer, that most saga- ! 
; cions of artists, felt tlic dillicully of tlic task 
, too jiitiinalcly even to be seduced into this form 
1 of creation, though tempted again and again, 
j The few lionourable and careful efforts made 
by living men (wliom llicre is no need to name), 

! are luirdlv destined to the lumoursuf pcnnaiient ^ 
life. 

England’s great midland P<‘stival, at all 
events, lias fiom tlie first done its liberal ]>art in 
endecAoiuing to w ideii, not to narrow, tlio list of 
])leusuies. 11 wdl not lie forirotteu tliai the 
, one oul} oratorio since liandei’s and IJaydii’s 
' which can jnsiiliably rank with theirs, Elijah, 

; was jiroduecd at Birmingham : on one of those 
davi ^^h^ch mark a ja-riud in the life of every 
©lie eoneenicd. 

Tliat tins Birmin.^ham liberality indiroeily 
hronglit about one of our most important mu- 
, sical benelils during the last thirty years, re- 
mains 1() be told. i\I()re i hail thirty years ago, 
an invitation was sent to Zingurelli of iS'a))les — 
best reimunliered here as having framed ilie 
1 Romeo in wdiicli Pasta acted and sung, Imt in 
j Italian leputc as a sacred composer — to coii- 
, I fide some new we/rk to England. Ills contribu- 
j lion wlieii completed w'as entrusted to the care 
, I of a young Neapolitan si iideiii totally unknow'ii, 
j and whose desi ination was said to lie that of a 
singer: wlio brought the motett to Birming- 
; ham, and sang tlieie w ithout success. From a 
beii-iniiing so obscure and unpromising, who 
could have anguicd a career which will live in 
; history as one of the most remarkable, Iiouonr- 
j able, and peouliar ever led by Eurojiean musi- 
! ciaii ? Yet such— as the career of tile greatest 
i! conductor we havi', ever possessed — began, cori- 
, tiiiued, and followed out in England alone, in 
1 the teeth of disinclination, class jealousy, and 
national prejudice, has bum that of the con- 
ductor of the last Dii'miiigliam Festival — Mr. 
Costa. 

; It is even yet too little understood that ilie 
I peculiar attributes which go to make a great 
conduelor of music, arc among the rarities of 
ait. The number of those really admirable in 
this capacity (as distinct from composers) who 
have appeared during the last fifty years, could 
be told on the ten lingers. The most eminent 
among the dead, perhaps, wawc Ilabcncck of 
Pans, Guhr of Frankfort, and Spontmi at Berlin 
(when presiding over his own operas). Amoug 
the living may lie named M. Berlioz (wdicn he is 
aeqnaintedj^ wo’lli Eic music under his care) ; 
Herr llietz of Dresden (wlieii the work lias not 
the mistortunc to be an Italian one) ; and Signor 
Mariaiii of Genoa. AYhon Mr. Cost a took up 
the conductor’s baton at the Italian Opera during 


Mr. Monck Mason’s one year of lesseesliip, the 
office there, as it were, had to be created. The 
old conductors had sat at the harjisicliord, or 
else liad figured away with the violin bow. 
Tiie choruses in the theatre were traditionally 
wretched and out of tunc, and never dreamed 
of action^ the orchestra was better or worse 
as chance might please, the main weight of 
the performance lying on tlie interest given 
to the music by the principal swigers. It 
will be seen, then, that no common amount 
of aptitude, patient study, ciirrgy, enthu- 
siasm, ^ and 1 hat moral inffucncc without wliich 
discipline alone becomes despotism, were re- 
quired ; no common clcar-sigliledness as to 
the iiecosities, but also the latent means, of 
this could ry, to raise a nameless yoiit.li, step by 
step, to a siijireiiiacy in tlic niaiiagemciit of 
music 111 every form — regarding which tlierc is 
no longer possibility of contest, aiui winch lias 
conqielled .stupidity and envy to take the safe 
refuge of silence. 

M'hat the presidcnce of such aii artist wisely 
exerci.sed during a time of transition, and over 
materials such as have been imperbadly enu- 
merated, can do, was to be lieard a l'ew\vccks ) 
ago at the ]brmiiigliam Music jMeciiiig,— in 
the general excelleiicc of performance uiiaj)- 
proached by any in my expcrieiiee.. The sacred i 
music iiieliided the Messiah, Elijah, the Jjob- 
ge.sang — th(‘sc produced without rehearsal! 

(to sueli high ])()iiit of attainment Jiave our 
])ei formers reached) — the superb music .sccue 
from 8ulomoii, ]>cct])ovcn’s Mount of Olivos, 
Mozait’s disputed Twelfth Mass, St. Paul, 
aiul Mr. Costa’s own new oi'atorio, Naamaii. 

Ill parlieular must t,he tw'o last peiformaiiees 
be dwelt on ; that of St. Paul as a model of 
grandeur, spirit, expression, and sobrictj, uii- 
a]>])roached, it may be fearlessly averred, by 
any jircvious rendering of the work, even when 
its admirable and too early lost composer was 
Iberc to animate every one* by his presence. 

The scene of the burial of St. Slcjihcn, willi 
its funeral chorus, thus rendered, is one of the 
most jirceious ])osscssions which musicul memory 
can have to keep. 

It would be only fair, as further illustrating 
the remarkable excellence of an English festival 
of the present, as compared with that of a 
, German meeting of the future, to offer some 
I analysis of the new works produced at Birming- 
ham to speak of the dignified and thoroughly 
artist ic oratorio by Mr. Costa, just inciitioiK'd, 
excellent because of its Italian style without 
Jtaliaii Aims mess ; and to dwell on* the ability 
shown by Mr. Henry Smart in his new Cantata 
on an Irish legend, and the admirable treatment 
in Kenilworth, a masque, by Mr. Sullivan, of 
a scene from t’hc Mcrcliant of Venice (anew 
showing as h's Tempest music had already 
done, that thougli the youngest lie is our best 
English illustrator of Shakesjieare) ; but this 
must be left to other hands. Fuougli has been 
said to prove liow well England may bo satisfied 
with her executive progress during the last 
thirty years, so magnificently and triumphantly 
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expressed, in the great midland music meeting ; 
— and to point out wherefore there is good 
hope that this country too, may, during a 
similar period to come, add to the general 
store of w'orks of art ; something created of its 
owji, which shall belong to the Past, by the 
reverence to known truths displayed; to the 
Present, by its national fitness and employment 
of our peculiar resources ; and thus have a good 
hope of lining into that Future which awaits 
all real individual effort, wdiatevcr be the world 
of imagination in which it is exercised. 


QUITE ALONE. 


Book the Second : Womanhood. 

CHAPTEll LYIII. A DISCOVERY. 

Pomeroy’s in Great Grand-street was an hotel 
much patronised by persons from the Eastern 
ladies — officers home on sick leave, dark-skinned 
princes, who wore earrings and jewelled caps, 
and who, standing at the wuiidows iii a blaze of 
diamonds and brocade, seemed to be per- 
])ctually waiting for cabs to take thtrn to a 
! masquerade; by maharajahs, begums, governors- 
I general, judges of the supreme courts, and 
I milhonnaire merchants returned to tlieir native 
land, with the fond design of enjo}ing the fruits 
! uf tlicir long labours without livers lo help the 
i process of digestion. 

{ Pomero}'’s hud itself out” for this particular 
I class of patronage. Its apartments were fur- 
I iiishcd with great magnificence, displaying much 
I gilding, embroidery, and yellow silk ; it had 
suites of private rooms adapted for every variety 
of social habit, and for the practice of every 
form of Eastern religious observance ; it pro- 
vided separate rooms for various castes, nicely 
discriminating as to the requirements for dif- 
ferent manners of eatinp;, smoking, praying, and 
I taking the bath ; it had kitchens for all sorts of 
! cookery, Cliristiau and Mahomedan, Brahmin 
1 and Hindoo ; clean and unclean, 
j Pomeroy’s was a very expensive cstablish- 
I mont to stop at ; and tliis was one of its chief 
' recominendations to the Indian magnificos who 
I patronised it. By taking up their residence at 
I Pomeroy’s, they proclaimed to all their friends 
1 and to the public at large, through the medium 
I of the Morning Post, that they were very rich, 

I and consequeuily very important, personages, 
j The frequenters of Pomeroy’s would not have 
! been content to accept the same accommodation 
; elsewhere for less moueyi What they chiefly 
took a pride in was the fact that they paid an 
: exorbitant price for everything they had. If any 
' visitor after a week’s residence at Pomeroy’s had 
received a bill for such a modest sum as ten, or 
1 a dozen pounds, he would have resented it as an 
I insult to his dignity. He would have suspected 
I at once tliat he had been badly served ; that 
1 they had given him inferior curry to eat, inferior 
I wine to drink, inferior chairs to sit upon, and 
I an inferior bed to sleep in. Wiiat was the 
; object in going to Pomeroy’s ? Was it not to 


be able to eat five -pound notes and drink ' 
sovereigns ! ' 

Such was Pomeroy’s Hotel, of which Jean 
Baptiste Constant was the manager and nominal 
proprietor. 

Constant, sitting in the mourning coach with i 
Lily, on the way to Great Grand-street, opened 
a conversation with the view of preparing lier j i 
for her new life and her new prospects. He h 
began with some hesitation, for he had t o tell j j 
her first of all about her father. Lily had re- ^ ^ 
mained, up to that moment, ignorant even of Iter | j 
father’s name. She had continued to call her- jj 
self, and to be called, Lily Eloris. She was to | j 
know now that her name was Blunt. 1 J 

“ And, my father ?” she said, inquiringly ; i i 
“all that I have heard of him is, that ho ili- ll 
treated my mother, that he was a bad man, and ! 
very poor — a beggar. Was he a beggar ?” | ; 

I “ Your fatiicr, Lily,’* said Constant, evading j i 
1 a direct reply to the question in this form, “ was i * 
j a gentleman.” j , 

Francis Blunt was all that the countess called ; 
him, a cheat, a scoundrel, and a beggar; but I 
from the valet’s point of view he was still a 1 
gentleman. ' 

“ More than that,” Constant continued, “ v<,ur j 
father was a member of a noble family of liiirli ; 
descent and great wealth ; and you, as his cliii.l, { ■ 
Lily Blunt, are a lady,” | 

Lily felt a strange fluttering at her heart. 1 1 | 
was not pride; it was scarcely joy. She v. as i 
thinking of Edgar. Did he know that she v:’s j; 
the daughter of an English gentleman ? j 

“It is possible,” said Constant, “thal y* a !■ 
may shortly meet some of your English relative , j 
and be elevated to the ])0&ition to which } our j ' 
birth entitles you. I have been aearcliiiig for ! i 
you for a long time,' with the view of making | 
you acquainted wdtli your position, and, if i ' 
possible, rescuing you from tlie misery w lucli i i 
you have so long endured ; but until chance rook j - 
me lo the circus at Ranclagh I failed in every I ■ 
endeavour to discover you.” j 

Lily thanked him from the bottom of iicr ' ' 
heart, in the midst of her misery and desola- 
tion, she had never dreamt that any one in tlio 
wide world was thinking of her. If she could ; 
only Iiave known it, her heart would not have 
been so dead to all hope. 

Constant continued ; 

“ It is my inclination, no less than my snered | 
duty, Lily, for I love you as if you were my own i 
child — it is my dearest wish and desire to see 
yon restored to your family ; and I will do every- ' 
thing it is possible to do, with that object ; but I 
if 1 "should fail — if the hope which I entertain ' 
should be disappointed — will you let me be your j 
guardian, your protector, your father ?” i 

He implored her eagerly, as if he were afraid ; 
of being met by the proud and scornful spirit, i 
of lier mother. | 

Lily, whose heart was overflowing with 1 
gratitude, put all his doubts to flight at once. * 
She seized his hands, and kissed them fervently. | 
“ Heaven bless you !” she said. “ I desire j 
nothing better than to be your daughter, to tell i 
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! you all that lies at my heart, and to ask for your 
j advice and guidance.” 

I In all his lifetime, J can Baptiste Constant had 
! not experienced so pure a joy as at that moment. 

I He felt a tremor of delight run through his 
I whole frame. His heart, long since frozen up, 

I melted before the sunshine of the girPs trusting, 

I loving face, looking into liis and calling up a 
bright vision of the past — his eyes lillcd with 
tears, and the strong, hardened, man wept. 

“ God bless you 1” he said ; “ those words 
have given me llic first thrill of real pleasure I 
I have ever felt since your mother svas a girl, such 
j as you are now, in the little village of Marouille, 

1 in France, where 1 first saw her.” 

I Constant stopped the coach at tlie corner of 
I Great Grand -street, got out with Lily, and 
walked the rest of the way to the hotel. He 
I paused as they were about to cuter the house, 

I and said : 

j “ lou will not forget that your name is Lily 
I Blunt” 

As Constant passed through the hall with Lily 
to his own private apartments, the situation and 
! its attendant circumstance carried him back to 
his old life at the Lilies of France, to that time 
when Valeric was budding into beaut}^ and 
stirring in his iicart the llamc of love long since 
I quenched. A sigh escaped him as he thought 
I of I hose days of hope, but the remembrance 
I read him a lesson. j 

j After Lily had ])artakcii of some refreshment 
1 and rested I'or a httle in the handsome sitting- 
; room behind the bar. Constant, who had been 
i attending to the affairs of the hotel, returned to 
i the room, and with considerable hesitation and 
I mystery of manner, requested her to perform a 
j service. 

I Lily jumped up eagerly, and expressed her 
willingness to make herself useful to her guar- 
1 j diaii in any w'ay. 

I j “1 long,” she said, be employed, to have 
something to do, and if _’^ou will only let me be 
your servant ” 

Constant stopped her. 

“ You forget, Lily, that you are a lady,” lie 
said. “ I have no idea of making you a servant ; 
but on this one occasion will you oblige me 
by--” 

Lily interrupted him with an eager offer to 
perform any service he might require. 

“Well, listen,” he said; “you shall be a 
i chambermaid for once, and take up this glass of 
1 elder-llower water to the gentleman in the blue 
room. Come, I will show you the way.” 

Lily took the silver salver from his hands, and 
followed him to the foot of the grand staircase. 

“ It is tlic second room on the first lauding,” 
he said. “ Knock at the door before you enter.” 

Lily ascended the softly-carpeted stair, and 
proceeded as directed to the second door in 
the corridor. She knocked gently and timidly. 
I’here was no answer. She looked round and 
saw Constant standing at the foot of the stairs, 
w^atching her. She knocked again, and this 
time a feeble voice called “ Come in.” 

Lily opened the door and entered the room. 


It was a magnificent apartment furnished in 
blue and gold, with many ottomans and couches, 
covered with skins and riclily-enibroidercd cloths, 
and, for the moment, Lily was so dazzled by the , 
splendour of the fittings, and her vision so lost i 
in the vastnees of the room, that she failed to j 
discover thn occupant who bade her enter. At i 

last her eye was attracted by a movement on | 

one of the touches, and on advancing further | 
into the room, she discerned the figure of a ! 
man reclining upon a heap of pillows. He was | 
an old man with grey hair and a very sallow I 
complexion. i 

Lily went up to the couch with the salver in i 
her liaiid, and offered him the goblet of water, i 
The old man turned to take it ; and, as he did , 
so, looked up ill Lily’s face. His outstretched ! 
baud suddenly fell by his side, and he uttered a I 
cry of surprise. 

“Again that face!” he exclaimed; “again 
that bright vision i hat I have seen so often ; in 
life twice, in my dreams many times.” 1 

He passed his hand across his eyes, as if he 
were doubting his senses, and imagined tliat bo i 
w'as dreaming then. At length Ldy spoke. ! 

“ 1 have been desired to bring you this, sir,” ! 
she said, stooping towards liiui with llic gobiei. i 
“ Then it’s not a dream this time,” he said. I 
“ Who arc you ? Come nearer ; let me touch ' 
you.” I 

It was now Lily’s turn to be startled. She | 
hesitated, and reined a step, timidly. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” he said. “ I’m only a 
poor, weak old man ; old before my time, my 
dear. Come close to me, and let me touch your 
hand.” 

He spoke kindly and tenderly; and Lily, 
dismissing her foolish fears — for he was, as he i 
said, only a poor, \veak old man — advanced to 1 
the couch and held out her hand. ' 

The old man took it and held it between his 
! own cold palms, and peered into the girl’s face I 
i curiously. | 

j “ The same blue eyes,” he muttered, “ the. 

' snmc soft brown hair, just as I can remember | 
them — just as they arc in the picture. Ah, you ' 
arc a bonny, bonny lass, just like her, just likt; I 
her. Thank you; it’s very’^ kind of you to conic i 
up ; come again, my dear, come again. Stop, I 
you may as wxll tell me your name.” 

“ My name is Lily, sir.” ' 

“ Lily, Lily,” he repeated. “ Ah, that is a I 
pretty name ; and what else ?” i 

“ Blunt, sir,” Lily replied. i 

The invalid, wdio had been reclining so laii- i 
guidly upon the couch, af^parcntly without the 
strength to turn himself, started at the word, 
and sprang to his feet. 

“ Blunt,” he exclaimed, “Blmit ! Am I dream- 
ing, or — or arc you ^ilaying a trick upon me F’ 

Lily scarcely knew wliat to reply to tiicse in- 
quiries. Who was this old man, and why had 
the mention of her name so strangely excited 
liiiri ? 

The invalid sank back upon the couch again, 
and sat gazing at Lily with a child-like wonder. 

“ Tell me,” he said, “ who arc you ? Who 
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was vour father? Was he Frank Blunt ? JEli? 
ell 

“ I liclievc so, sir,” Lily answered. 

‘'You believe so,” he repeated; “yoti be- 
lieve so. Don't you know who your father 

was ?” 

I liavc been told that my fatlir/s name was 
1 Francis Blunt.” 

i You liave been told so, and dOu’t know of 
j| your ow^\ knowledge. That’s odd — very odd. 

I : And ho\v did you come here, my dear ? JTow 
i did a iUuiit come to be a servant in a hotel?” 

I “ I am not exactly a servant, sir,” Lily rc- 
( pl'od. 

“Not exactly a servant!” he said. “Then 
wlint are you? I don’t understand it; it’s all a 
! uiysiery, a puzzle. Here, Franz, Franz, Franz 
Stimm, you rascal, come lierc.” 

, I Tt was clear that Franz Stinim was a parly to 
‘1 Constant’s plot, for he entered tlie room iinme- 
, diaiely his name was called, 
j ] “ Come here, sir,” said the invalid ; “ do yon 

i ! know this young lady, or anything about her ?” 
i I “ Y^ah mein signor, of course f knows dal 

I I young ledcli ; slie is the liddle cal, ver mooch 
1 1 grown big, vat wc sec in de steam-boat. Ah,” 
'! the eoniK'r eonliiined, addressing Lily; “you 

fora('l me ; but E not ioigct }onr ])reddy face.” 

“ I have not forgotten you,” said Lily; “you 
were veiv kind lo me.” 

I “ crie-d Franz, *^you remember dc jog- 
, golale, eh?” 

I “ Yl'iiat do you know about the young lady, 
j I SI imm ?” 1 he invalid asked. 

[\ Hein gcnornle,” said the courier, “I know 
! I dat slie is ver iprcddy cal ; but Ylousicur Con- 
; stunt knows all about lier fadder and her niodder, 
;1 de andsonic dame you know, dat loog like de 
ij diger in de steain-boal.” 

' ! “ Then, let Monsieur Constant attend me,” 

said the iiivjihd. 

1 Monsieur Conslant w'as not far off, and Stimm 
I returned with linn nislantly. Monsieur Con- 
; slant explained all to the invalid in a few words, 
j Lily was the daughter of Francis Blunt. 

I “ And 1,” said the invalid, raising liimsclf 
j and holding out liis hands to Lily, “ I am 

! George Blunt, your father’s brother, and your 
uncle. Let mo be your uucle and your father 
both, for poor Frank’s sake, and for our mother’s 
sake; yon arc the very image of her.” 

And so Tiily was adopted by the rich old 
nabob of Ciilcliapore, a widower without chick 
or child of his own to leave his millions to. 

CHA.rTETl LIX. * THE ETIOKEX IDOL. 

Lily was now no longer Quite Alone. Her 
I uncle idolisiid her, and was never tired of 
j smoothing her beautiful brenvn hair and gazing 
* with childish rapture at her* lovely blue 'eyes. 

* George Blunt had not brought much liver 
! home with him from India, but he had managed 
i to preserve his heart. The former organ he had 
j exercised overmuch, the latter not at all. In 
I the pursuit of money-getting he had put his 
j heart aside altoget her, preserved it, as it were, 
in spirits of wine in a sealed bottle. And now. 


when he had done with rupee grubbing, he 
opened the bottle nnd found his heart in a iiiic | 
state of preservation. 1 

He was quite foolish in his demonstrations of l 
affection towards his pretty niece. lie could j 
not bear her to be out of his sii^ht for a moment. 1 1 
He fondled and patted her as a child plays with 
a doll; he said inconceivably silly things to her 
in praise of her good looks, such childish non- ■ ' 
sciisical things that Ijily quite blushed for him. 1 1 
If she had been a doll lie w'onld em-tainly never ' 
have rested until he had taken out and e.xainiiied : 
those lovely blue eyes which he was always 
looking at vvitli so much wonder and didiglit. 

Constant was jealous of the old man. So ' 
was Franz Stimm. Constant almost repented 
of having bi ought Lily and her uuele togctlu'r. !: 
'I’he good-hearted courier went about regrett ing i ' 
t.hat the “preddy liddle cai” had out gi own lier 
taste for joggolate. He took eouuige one day, 'j 
and rcsjiccll'iilly suggested joguolaie. Bily took ; | 
some which the courier ollered her, and t hanked 
him with many smiles, pul ting the sweetmeat in ^ 
her })oekct. J'Vaiiz was quite hurt because she ii 
did not cat it there and tlien. ii 

“Ah,” he imitti'rcd (o hmisell, “she is too ' 
big Jeddi now for jongolale; slie is afraid of hrr II 
stonijacks; but the luldic cal is iicvarc afraid of i| 
her stonijacks ; oh no.” jj 

George Blunt had heard the liisiory of his i 
brother Frank’ .s cart'cr fiom Constant, and le- j 
proaclied himself bitteily for not having been at ! 
hand to liclp him in his distress and misery. Jlc ! ; 
now heard trom Lily the history of her sad life, jj 
and the pitiful story moved him to tears. She !| 
told him all, not even omitting tlie cause of her j ! 
fliglit from Madaiiie de Kergoiay’s — In r passion i! 
for Fdgar Greyfaunt. 

“ lie is not worthy of yon, my dear, can’t be 
worthy of you,” he said, “to treat you as he has ' ! 
done. But you sliall be as eood as he, or any 
of them; the blood of the I’lunts j iins in your i 
veins; and the money of George Blunt shall 
chink in your pocket , and I’ll warrant you’ll have ! • 
a score of fellows at jour feet m no time.” ' ' 

The Indian naliob, vain of his ancient lineage, ! ; 
and no less proud of his wealth, was deeply hurt i ; 
at the idea of his brother’s child being slighted ! ! 
and looked down upon; and he resolved that 
Lily should not only vindicate her position, but 
also glorify the family name. Ho had nothing j 
to show in Ins own person (for he was a mere 
bag of boiK's) for the immense riches which he 
liad acquired in India. His poor mummy of a i 
body, wrapjicd in the richest robes, and decked 
with the liuest gems, was but an object of pity. 

Lily rose upon the old man’s vision like a star 
in the dark. He found a beautalul idol uiiou 
whicli to hang his gold and his pearls — one vvlio 
w^ould wear them worthily, and command 
homage to his wealth. He loaded her wuth 
presents, dressed her in the richest rolics, decked 
lier with the rarest gems, engaged for lier the 
handsomest suite of apartments in the hotel, 
liought her a brougham and a saddle-horse, and 
appointed a maid and a gioom s])ecially to attend 
upon her. The poor, friendless, lonely girl, so 
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' recently discliarging tlie bumble duties of a, 
' 1 borsc-ridcr’s dresser iu the gardens of iltmelagh, 
! was now a princess. 

! But tlic jewels and the fine dresses did not 
' I make Lily happy. Iu the midst of the splendour 
, 1 ill which she lived, she was thinking with an 
' aching heart of Edgar. Ilis sudden disappearance 
; on the night of her rnothcEs death, and the 
' return of his cheque, filled her with a vague 
j fear that something had happened to him. tShc 
;j shrank from making inquiries about him; partly 
i from a feeling of modesty, paitly because she 
was unwilling that, any one should think 
I she doubted him. She resolved to say nothing 
! j on the sulijcct, ior a time at least ; ho])ing tliat 
i he would soon call to sec her, or that she might 
, niecL him lu tlie l^irk during her rides and drives. 
!i She went into the j^irk daily, either in her 
I brougliam, or on liorseback. She had taken 
' : lessons at a riding-school, and Ix'came m a very 
, short s])aee of time an aeeomplishcd horsc- 
I woman. Siic liad learned fast ; for love was 
,| her teacher. She had learned to lide, that she 
I might (li^'pense witli the atleiidance of a eoach- 
iiKui and fool mail, and go out in the Vaik on 
I liorseback “ Quite Alone.'’ Her uncle humoured 
I her iu everytliing. If slic had desired to ride 
in the Park on an elepliaiit, he would have sent 
j emissaries into Africa to ])roeurc her the finest 
,! Sjiecimcii I hat could be louud. 

: "Weeks passed a May, ami iMgar bad not called 

I at the liotel; nor had Lily siieeci'dcd in ineei- 
, , ing him in Hie Park. Ilei uncle and Constant 
I both observed thal, spite of lier daily exercise in 
I the frog'll air, she nais becoming pale, and thin, 

I and eaiTwoni. Constant vas aware of Lily’s 
! passion for Edgar, and feeling assured that her 
' malady was lovc-siekness, lie begged to be 
admitted to ber confideuee. After some hesita- 
; tion she told him the state of the case frankly. 

She had been looking for Edgar day after day, 

; and week alter wi'ek, but in vain. She was 
, afraid that lie was ill, or that some misfortune 
,i had befallen liim. Constant undertook to make 
i inquiries, lie did so; and found that the 
I magnificent Mr. Grc>fauut liad been ariested 
: for debt, and Avas locked up in a sjiunqiug-honsc 

' in Cursitor-street. 

The young scajiegraco had set. up for a man 
of fashion upon t ho little foitiiiie left him by lus 
I grand-aunt, Madame de Kergolay. It amounted 

I i to five thousand ])ound.s, neither more nor less, 

I and Edgar had spent the principal instead of tlic 
I interest, living for the time at the rate of three 
! thousand a year. 

I Constant did not at once inform Lily of the 
I discovery lie had made. He was anxious to find 

I I out wliat sort of person Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt 
j was. Ho had no pariieular doubls about him 

before ; but now, wlien bo heard of him as the 
I inhabitant of a spuuging-housc, be began at once 
I to suspect tliat Edgar was a very bad young 
! fellow. As a prosperous iunkcejicr, Monsieur 
' i Const.ani. regardi'd impecuniosil v iu a gentleman 
■j of Mr. Greyfaunt’s position as the worst of 
’ I crimes. 

1 ! Constant employed Eranz Stiiiiin as his emis- 


sary and agent. Stimm visited the spunging- j 
house, and saw Edgar, saying that he came from j 
an unknown friend who Avas anxious to sciva j 
him. A few weeks behind prison bars had j 
worked a great change upon the dandy — the j 
usual change. The loss of liberty had degradeil i 
him, as ^t degrades nearly all men, howcA'cr j 
proud their spirit, however high their moral tone. I 
ill a fcAV weeks the elegant exquisite had been 
transformed into a shabby, slouching, jail-bird. 

He had taken to slippers and wide-awake hats, to 
spirits-aud-watcr and clay yiipes, lie shuffled 
about in a paved yard bcliind the bars, and 
associated without scruple with all comers. Debt 
is a gr(;al leveller — as great a leveller almost as 
death. In a spungiiig-house or a prison it brings 
all ranks together, and links them in the bond 
of a common brotherhood. The most noiile 
person in a debtors’ piisoii is he Avho owes most 
money. But the pcUiesi shopkeeper is on a 
footing with a lord in one respect. — he is a 
debtor. The intlucnce of debt and durance 
maiiitests itself in both alike — it conduces to 
down-at-beel shoes, carelessness as to clean 
linen, the growth of the beard, the smoking of 
common kinds of tobacco, and the cuiisuinplion 
of vulgar drinks. Ea^cu if the lord have irioiiev, 
he liinis, after a short residence in ii debtors’ 
prison, that be is acquiring a taste for the grosser 
Kinds of luxuries. He begins to prefer sluig 
tobacco to cigars, and to haA’^e an inordinate 
cra\ iiig for beer. | 

Edgar very soon succumbed to the genius of 
that dingy house in Cnrsit or-sircet. Eranz SI iinm 
AA'ondcred AAhat tlicprcddy leddle leddi could see 
111 such a shabby-looking t’elloAV. Eranz Avas 
armed with very careful instruct ions. He in- 
formed Gieyfaunt of Lily’s aecc.ssioii to fortune. 

Slie had found her uncle, a rich Indian nabob (he 
did not mention Ins name), avIio had adopted her, 
and designed to leave her the whole of ins v.ist 
wealth. 

Edgar caught at the nows eagerly, and his 
eyes sparkled with expectancy. ‘‘ What a fool ! 
Avhat an ass I have been 1” he muttered to him- 
self. He quest ioll(^d Stiinm as to the motives 
of the unknown friend who had sent him the 
news. Stimm explained that the uiiknoAvn friend, 

Avho was aware of tlio position in which Mr. 
Greyfaunt stood towards Miss Lily, had an eye 
to business. 

“ Ah, I perceive,” smd Edgar ; " he is a money- 
lender, ami you .arc his agent.” 

Eranz admitted that that might be the case. 

“ Well, look here,” said Edgar; “ if you Avill 
lend me the money and get me out of this 
cursed place, you shall have a hundred per cent 
for your master, and fifty per cent for yourseli. 

It is only a miserable sum of two hundred 
pounds.” 

“ But de security ?” said Stimm. 

“1 have no security to offer you but my own 
note of hand,” said Greyfaunt, “and v on know 
what my expectations are. Thogiil is madly in 
loA'e with me, and 1 have only to make her an 
offer to secure the prize. She will throw herself 
into my arms, fortune and all.” 
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“ Vil you gif nic a letter to dat effcck dat I 
show mein master said Stimm. 

Certaiiil 3 %” said Greyfaunt. " Who is your 
master ? Let me know the name of my disin- 
terested friend ?’* 

‘‘ His name is Constant,’* said the courier. 

“What! Constant, who keeps Pomeroy’s 
Hotel 

“ Dc same,” said Franz. 

“ Ah,” said Greyfaunt, gaily, ** they are sharp 
fellows, those hotel-keepers. Constant has, no 
doubt, got wind of the girl’s attachment to me, 

I and wants to do a stroke of business over the 
affair. Very good. Monsieur Constant, I am 
obliged to you.” 

And Ihe heartless puppy, who would not have 
hesitated to buy Lily first and sell her after- 
wards, sat down and wrote a letter to the hotel- 
keeper. It ran thus : 

“ Sir, — ^If you arc willing to lend me two 
i liundrcd pounds, 1 will give you my note of 
I hand for five hundred, or a larger sum if you 
I require it. 1 understand that you are fully 
j aw’are of the freak of fortune which has trans- 
I formed the daughter of a circus-woman into a 
j sort of Indian princess. I believe, too, you 
I are not ignorant of the fact that she is devoted 
to me, arid that I have only to liold up my finger 
to make her mine. Nothing stands between 
I me and the golden prize but the bolts and bars 
1 of this infernal cage. You may ascertain this 
{ for yourself, only use discretion. If you serve 
mo in tliis, you sliall have no reason to complain 
of your share of the plunder. 

Yours, &c., 

“ Edgab, Gbeyfaxjnx. 

“ To J. B. Constant, Esquire.” 

“There,” said Greyfaunt, “take your master 
i that, and let me have an answer at once. Delays 
are dangerous in these cases.” 

Stimiu took the letter to his master, and Jean 
Baptiste Constant opened and read it. He had 
already been warned with respect to Greyfauiii’s 
character, but he w^as not prepared for such 
hcartlessness, such sordid baseness as this letter 
disclosed. 

“The scoundrel!” he muttered through his 
teeth. “It is lucky for him I did not go, 
Stimm. I should have murdered him. And it 
is for such a wretch .as this that poor Lily is 
sighing her life aw.ay ! She cannot know how* 
base he is, but she shall know ; she shall not 
remain ignorant of his character for another 
hour.” 

Constant’s first impulse was to show Lily the i 
letter at once, but on reflection he decided to 
proceed more cautiously, and to break the news 
by degrees. He told her, first, that he hadsuc- 
ceeded in discovering Greyfaunt. 

Lily’s eager look of pleasure pained him, and 
filled his breast with anger. He could scarcely 
restrain himself. To the torrent of anxious in- 
quiries which slie poured upon him, he replied { 
coldly, without any further attempt to soften, 
the information which he had to convey. 


“Edgar Grevfannt,” he said, “is a heartless ; 
adventurer. Kead that letter.” | 

Lily read the letter, read it again and again i 
witliout lifting her eyes, and at length her head | 

sank upon her bosom, and the letter fell from i 

her hands upon the floor. Tlie idol her yearning 
heart had set up for itself in the days of her j 
solitude lay crushed and broken at her feet. j 


NUMBER SEVEN, BROWN’S-LANE. j! 

The physician who has been reporting lately | j 
to the Privy Council upon the condition of tlie j 
London needlewomen, found that day-workers in 
large millinery establishments earn nine shillings 
a week, or a little more, of which half-a-crown, | 
or tliree shillings, is paid by each for the room | 
she calls her own, and tlie rest has to find dress | 
and food. They get only their tea at the place j 
of business. At nine, ten, or eleven, on a j 
winter’s night they go home to their cold . 
garrets, ligiit a fire, if tliey can afford fuel, and ! | 
cook the scanty supper that is the only real meal j 
of the day; or, if tlicy cannot light a fire, go to i 
bed cold, supperlcss perliaps, and often tliinly | 
clad. There is one house tliouglitful enough to i 

keep a servant who cooks for these ])Oor girls | 

at mid-day the little dinner they may liring ; their ; 
chops and sausages, potatoes, or batter in j 
gallipots. Many, says their cook, bring meat ! 
onlv now and tlicn; some never, but eat instead ' 
of it bread-and-butter, or bread and pickles, A 
pennyworth of bread and a peunywortli of | 
pickles is a common dinner of the poorer needlft- ! 
women. The pieces of meat when brought arc ! 
often so small as hardly to be worth cooking, | 
often coarse little scraps, and even tainted, j 
i This represents, be it understood, the condition i 
of th(; middle class of needlewomen, in tlx; prime j 
of life. Wliat becomes of them when they are 
old? As a common rule, with, of course, nic'iiiy j 
exceptions, a dressmaker as old as thirty-live ! 
can hardly get employment in a fashionable 
liousc, for she is prematurely aged, lier fingers 
have lost suppleness, her jaded mind has lost 
the interest in dress that keeps up wliat is 
called taste among women. Wliai becomes, 
then, of the old dressmakers ? Mrs. Chevalier, 
the manager of a Home in Great Ormond- 
strcct, explains their case in this way : “ Taking 
any moderately good w'orkcr it is found that 
she continues stationarv only for a few years. 
Some rise in their calling, becoming in suc- 
cession second and first liaiids, and at last, 
having saved money, go into business on their 
own account ; others marry and leave their 
occupation ; others, after mastering dressmaking 
and millinery, take service as ladies’ maids ; and 
lastly', too many go down in the scale, are found 
not to bo good eiiougli for their employment, 
and degenerating into poor needlewomen, 
uieay eastward^' 

When we hear of distress in London that has 
drifted away eastward, we simply feel that it has 
been added as one drop more to a heavy cup 
of bitterness. For many a mind the W cst and 
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i the East Ends of London mi^^ht be represented 
I each by its cup, sweet wine in the one, and in 
j the other wine from tlic “grapes of gall, whose 
I clusters are bitter.” But the East, even where 
j want is hungriest, is no more wretched for its 
; poverty tiian is the West all happy for its 
, wealil). It is not only that many there who 
! have no treasures of earth to care for, conccn- 
1 rate all man’s natural desire for wealth upon 
I .the treasures of a future world, and find the 
I way to spiritual life more easily for being led 
j by one wlio prayed to his Eathcr as they too 
; have prayed, “If it be thy will let tins cun pass 
I iVoin me, ye-t not my will but thine be fione.” 

; 111 the actual life of the very ])Oor there is a 

: closer cont act with the weighty tmths tluit 

i I have sunk through the light waters above and 
I ! lie at the bottom of life’s well. Eor these sufferers 

I 1 00 lie at the bottom of the well. They have not 
!' generally the broken image of sympathy that 
J shines no tlirougli the surface waters of the 
I , fashionable world ; the wise and practical bene- 
j lolcncc which forms the subject of this article 
' cxcejitcd. The chief sympalhy they got lies 

jj most amongst thonisclvcs. It lies close and 
' 1 ouches them. Acts of free service and un- 
, grudging, unobtrusive aid, visibly interchanged 
, one to anotlicr, reprc.sent in their common intcr- 
I course the only form ihat sympathy can take 
I u here the claim is obvious and incessant upon 
j mutual h(;Ip and forbearance. They want iio- 
'I bodv to teach them any theory of society by 
I which its problems shall be solved. They see 

I I the naked principles of life at wrestle with each 
( { otlicr. For them Greed never wears a mask, or 
' I softens his harsh voice, or bows with a inock- 
; ; pliant affability, and hides his claws under his 

; ! coat-cuffs, as he docs when he makes calls at 
' ^ the VlTc.st End. Eor them Pride dors not ape 
, : humility ; for them Anger disdains to keep with- 

I j ill the fimcc of covert irony and satire, but rages 

I I coarse and cruel with a fury unrestrained ; Hate, 

'■ I wlien he comes among them, beats, kicks, stabs, 

, I and ilirotiles. It is sometimes said that the dis- 
1 1 tressed poor, from want of rehnement, do not feel 

I as we fine folk should feel under like circum- 
! , stances. Perhaps not. Tlie first sensation of 
il many of our highly refined selves, if reduced 
1 1 fairly to like close acquaintance with the uudis- 
j guised forces and passions of life, would be as of 
the application of stiff besom to the social cob- 1 
j j webs spun over our eyes, 
i I Down in the East of London, and wherever 
j I else in a Christian laud the struggle of life is 
I reduced to its elements, the coiitiictiii" forces 
I battle about every poor man’s way as distinctly 
I as John Bunyan ever saw them. Terribly real 
j there is the den in Doubting Castle where the 
I prisoners of Giant Despair might lie “from 
Wednesday morning till Saturday night, with- 
out one bit of bread, or drop of drink, or light, 
or any to ask how they did.” They feel in all 
their flesh the beating they get from the giant’s 
crab-trec cudgel, and hear him ask, “Why 
should you choose life, seeing it is attended 
with so much bitterness ?” But for these bruised 
souls also there is an escape to the Delectable 


Mountains, and they are as men walking with 
angels when the shepherds of those mountains, 
Knowledge, Experience, Watchful and Sincere, 
give them welcome and look lovingly upon 
them as they ask, “ Is there in 1 his place any 
relief for pilgrims that are weary and fliint by 
the way ?” And to their asking answer, “ The 
Lord of these Mountains hath given us a charge 
not to be forgetful to entertain strangers ; 
therefore the* good of the place is before you.” 
We may go down to that east end of our little 
world of London — to Spitalfields or Belhnal- 
grceii — whither poverty drifts, and see there, 
wdien wc come to know some of its inmates, 
men and women walking on the Delectable 
Mountains, beholding its gardens ‘and orchards, 
its vineyards and fountains of water. We may 
find there also tents of the shepherds of the 
mountains. Such a tent may look like a little 
house in a poor street — there is one at Number 
Seveu, Brown’s-lanc, Spitalfields; but by the 
suffering poor, who therein find those very 
shepherds, Knowledge, Experience, 'W.atchful 
and Sincere, their ever ready aids and com- 
forters, the living truth of life is seen here also 
through its shell, [f they in their hard struggle 
hear, as it were, the hideous roaring of a visible 
Apollyon, they sec also the Sliming Ones as 
they walk commonly among them in the land 
that is upon the borders of heaven, and even 
from Number Seveu, Brown’s-lanc, can see the 
not distant radiance of tlie city of Immanuel. 
To tlie educated mind, with a large element 
of speculation in its thoughts of life and of 
religion, it is wonderful to note how closely 
the sjiiritual allegory of the tinker’s son is 
fitted to the real mmd of our suffering and 
tempi ed poor. There is a sacred superstition in 
the actual images by which all spiritual things 
arc r(;prcsented to *thc mind as half material 
realities. 

Let us visit now those shepherds of the 
mounlain in the tent known at Spitalfields as 
Number Seven, Brown’s-lane. It is the only 
house iu the lane with steps to its door, a 
ijouse into which they who go, go up. As a 
public institution it has a very modest name, 
for it is called simply “ Miss Burdett Coutts’s 
Sewing School.” It is a great deal more than 
it cidls itself. If we bad not called it the tent 
of the four shepherds, wc miglit liken it to one 
of the fresh muntains upon the Delectable 
Mountains, at which pilgrims recovered strength 
upon their onward way ; a fountain that began 
to bubble up tliree years ago, and pours now a 
rich stream of health over a thirsty soil. But 
we abide by our faith in* it as the tent of the 
four shepherds whom Miss Coutts takes into her 
pay to carry out her sagacious, well-considered 
plan. 

Connected with the Brown’s-lane Sewing 
School is a complete system of carefully-de- 
vised help for the poor of eight districts or 
more in Bethnal-green and Spitalfields. There 
arc no rigidly defined boundaries of action ; the 
simple desire is to reach with a kind word and a 
helping hand all the distress lying round about. 
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Eight district clergymen more or less part 
in the finding of fit persons to lielp, and the 
bringing of fit help to them, hut the elergv have 
no sort of control over the charity, which is free 
as the gentle rain to freshen where it falls. The 
Sewing School is for the help of in-door and of 
out-door workers. It is not a school for the 
f raining of young girls to the bad business of 
needlewomen ; on the contrary, it very carefully 
avoids doing that. 

In-doors its school-girls arc old girls who have, 
many of them, grandchildren, and who are 
recommended by want and a good character to 
tiie oppoitmiity of here spending a profitable 
afternoon, from half-past one till five o’clock, in 
earning what they can. They get in winter a 
good meal of soup and bread before they begin 
work, and in summer stay for tea and bread and 
butter, and have a lump of bread to carry home 
after tb ei r work is done. They need not be good 
or bad needlewomen when they come for such 
help ; they are taught, if necessary, by their good 
shepherds Watchful and Sincere (the manager’s 
wife and sister) how to earn somolhing every 
week for their own sustenance in aid of tiic poor 
family at home. Married women, too, may come 
and learn how to stitch well if they do not already 
know. The school does not open till half-past one, 
so that lliey cannot come till they have done 
their morning duties in the house, and seen to 
tlic dinner of their husbands and clnidren. That 
done, tliey may come into Ihc lent of the good 
shepherds, and by a few hours’ needlework help 
to pay for the scanty comfort s of those whom 
they cherish. Tlicy are paid according to the 
quantity of work Idicy do, but wdien thev arc 
infirm with age and dim of sight, they are paid 
by the hour. " What it is meant to give is lielp, 
and while great cave is taken that no sort of 
help shall be a substitute for proper industry 
and individual exertion, no wall ol formal rule 
is suffered to part a true need from the touch of 
sympathy. 

Out of doors tlie Sewing School gives work 
to be done by jioor women wlio bring from some 
! respectable person written security for work 
I entrusted to fiicm. Having siiown by stitching 
a sample in tlie scwing-rooni that they can work 
well enough to content flic government inspec- 
tors of shirts, whom Brown’sdane has to satisfy, 
they are allowed to take out six ortw^clve shirts 
at a time, are paid for them by ones or f wros, or 
as they will, whenever they bring them back, 
and wiien alterations arc found necessary arc 
not sent empty away, but are allowed to sit 
down m the sewing-room and make their w^ork 
right on the spot. Hccdlcs arc sold to them at 
wholesale prices; cottons and other requisites 
arc given to them free. The work given is only 
shirt-nvdkmg, and no other than that furnished 
I by part of the government contract for making 
I ■ the shirts of our soldiers and sailors. There are 
regulation quality of material, ami a regulation 
make, so strictly preserved, that a shirt will be 
f rejected for a broken thread in its calico, or for 
i a quartei’ of an inch too much or too little of 
j 1 gathers in the making, or for a drop of oil from 


the sewing-machine on any pilrt of it. The price 
paid at Number Seven, Brown’s-lane, for the 
hand-stitching of such a shirt is fivepeiice-half- 
penny, but tliat is not for tlie whole making, it 
is already more than the ghost of a sliirt before j 

it comes into the hands of the needlewoman, 1 

every part being ready cut and prepared, and il s ; 
main parts already }nit together by the sowing- ! 
machine. Thus, at fivcpcncc-hallpcnny for the ' 
making of each shirt so fully pre})are(l, there is 
oue industrious woman of forty, with a sickly ! 
husband and two daugliters, one of whom lu'lps | 
lier a liltlc, who can make half a dozen shirts a 
day, and is now generally earning fifteen shillings i 
a week. She began at the Sewing Seliool as a | 
slow worker, and now makes tlic Jiighest rate of i 
eariiiiigb. The average is seven or eight shillings ; | 

but this is very commonly money earned in the ' 
intervals of household duty, that makes in a i 
poor home the dilfercnce between hard want and ! 
a sufficient living. About five bundled women i 
arc in the coui'sc of a year helped in tins way at | 
Number Seven, Ilrown’s-luiie, the number of 
wmrkcrs thus employed at one time being about i 
sixty in-doors and t wo liundred out of doors. | 
I On the first floor we find some of the sixly j 
busy on wrifstbands, and other mysiciics loo '' 
deep for the masculine intellect. Here is a |i 
grandmother, ever garrulous of her soldier son, i 
whose life was miraculously savial in some |; 
battle of a yet further East than this. She lias 1 1 
a picture of the battle, and an ever-wc'lling me- I ' 
rnory of the great mercy that spaied to her her ! 
boy. And so, among the fellow-struaglers with | 
herself in tlioir own battle of the cast, she talks j 
of a far war, all forgidting that winch is near 
to them, that in winch they have themselves | 
struggled and been trampled down, and raised 
again, and earned for the healing of their 
w’ounds into the cool and fdcasant tent of the 
good shepherds. “It is so plcasanl to come 
here,” says a worker dim of eye, “ for all the 
while wo are here wc never hear a sound of 
anger.” Ah, the relief from the chiding in the 
dark dens of that giant Desjiair, from whom i 
they arc rescued ! The grating cry of the im- j 
patient suflercr, the shriek of the child struck | 
by the hungry mother, who lias been for a vain 
solace to the giii-shop, the bared passions, the ' 
naked vice that brawds and curses in the street 
before the window of the quietest in those chill 
homes, the never silent roaring ot Apollyou! i 
One who knew nothing of the life thus com- I 
forted, might not have guessed how proiiiiiieiit a I j 
charm would be the mere peace and quiet of the I ' 
lent on tbc Delectable Mountain. i | 

Quiet ! Well, that exists only metaphorically ' 
oil the top floor, wdierc are the scwing-maclurics, 1 1 
oue of them Thomas’s, and if that particular j I 
machino cannot thrash wdieat as well as stitch, 
it ought to do so, for tlie noise, as of u great | ' 
llirasliing, that it makes. The sewing-maclimo |j 
is establishing itself as a benefactor at the East I i 
End of the towui. It is a beucfactor, first, because ' ! 
a young woman at a sewing-niHcbine can cam ' ! 
almost twice as much as she can with a needle ; | ! 

secondly, because there is an amount of general ji 
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IjodiJj exercise at this work, whieli makes the 
wojueii enifdoycd at scwiiig-niacliines healthier 
lliaii those who live by their needle ; and thirdly, 
because, although it gets through the work of 
many persons while only em])loying one, it can, 
j as we see at Number {Seven, Erowii's-laiie, be 
j so used in the preparation of handwork as to 
I improve very sensibly the earnings of haud- 
i w orkers who labour in subordination to it. Its 
1 tendency is thus to revive, witli new and wdiole- 
; some sa]), a sickly, overgrown, and almost poi- 
j soiious calling. One of the sowing-macliines at 
i>ro\vii’s-hme jnepares in a day tive dozen shirts 
for the makers; but Avhal one person with 
machine help thus prepares, it takes cightccuor 
i twenty to make up. Even where there aie 
I middlemen to profit by the labour of the poor, 

I the sewing-machine has bettered the old wages 
; of slopwork, upon which there are still W'omcii 
i wearing themselves in the old way by endless 
I hours of ill-paid labour, hungry and sleepless, 

I to the grave. Number {Seven, Erown’s-lanc, 

I docs not, on the oilier hand, compete with the 
I fair trader lu any w ay. It is managed like any 
, other workslio]), and is made to yield a profit, 

I even on tlie minimum ])nccs paid by govern- 
meiit, whose woik it only undertakes, 
j On tills top floor, in a room next to that*, 
; wlicrem the sewiiig-maciiines work, the cutting 
' out is done, iiiuhr particular sujXMintendeuce of 
I the sliepliuids or slicjdierdesscs Watchful and 
i Sincere. It is a matter of no small (iouscquence 
I to have the right way of exact and simultaneous 
I cutting of the diveis round, and square, and 
oMierv\isc complex ])ioccs, that when ])ut to- 
gcllicr niak(' a shirt. U was said tliut it could 
be done only on any considerable scale for the 
saving of timewitira costly piece of macliincrv 
Hut, like a thousand problmns of society stud to 
l)c solvable only by help of the most ingenious 
; apjiaratus of wheels wiUiiii wheels, the thing to 
, lie done and the easiest way of doing ii had only 
U) be clearly seen and licaitily gone into, to be 
I achieved by the most, uiipieteiiding of all 
1 agencies. Eor when Sincere gave her mind 
I (‘.veil to 1 he cutting out question, she very soon 
j found that tlie thing requiivd could bii done 
j })erfectly with no more complex machinery timn 
' a long knife and a slit or two in an old kitchen 
I tabic. That is ])reity much tlie general cx- 
I pcrience of life. Sincere is the great sim- 
])litier. 

i Now, if it be nearly five o’clock, and we come 
(low 11 stairs from the top to the bottom, wo shall 
I find at the foundation of the house a kitchen, 
that, before Number Seven was taken for its 
resent jmrpose, had been used as a great clust- 
ole, and was full of rot.tcmiess, that sent a 
' steam of death up through the house. It was a 
typical cliaiige that transformed this deu of eor- 
; ruption into the well-swept kitclicu, with its 
genial fire alight, a mighty can of tea brewing 
upon the health, and sciidiiig up a steam of 
I health, sixty mugs on the table waiting to be 
‘ filLd, and on a side-table bread iu abundance 
' to be eaten, and also to be carried out for hcl() 

; lo the sustenance of other iiomes. M'c taste of 


the good brew an ’ go up again into the iilllc 
office by the entrance door. 

Two women are there, cacli witli a bit of 
paper in her hand. They arc district nurses, ' 
paid chiefly by the liistilulioii for Nursing * 
Sisters in i)evonshife-s(juarc, and partly by the ; 
clergy in whose niarishes they visit. The pajiers in ) 
their hands are lists, each with about, a score of i 
names of sufferers, t he fever smitten, the palsied, I 
the bedridden,* the w'omen who lie witli young 
infants freshly born into a home of want.- Tlicy < 

bring their daily lists into the tent of the good I 

sliephcrds, to whose charge also is given that 
tlicw entertain the sick ami su tiering among 
the poor with meat and wdrie. A ticket for a J 
shilling’s-worth of meat may look like a common- 
])ldce (locumciit; but iu the haunts of poverty 
the most illegible and compU'x ])liysiciaii’s jire- 
seription, bristling with cabalistic signs and 
abbreviated ])estlc-Latiii, sinks low in couqiari- 
son with this : 

Kecipe, — 

liumpsleak, one iiound, { 

Cook. j 

To 1)0 (.‘aten directly. j 

As for the wine, here it is in cask as imported; j 
a strong and sweet white wine, and a pure I 

llordouiix, lopjied by a cask ol irood brandy. j 

I Tii(‘ poor also owe t hunks to Mr. (lladsloue for I 

the cheap and wholesome varielics of ]niie light 
wine tliat he has enabled them to bring to the 
sick -lied in ] dace of the old iloctoicd port and 
sherry that were only one degree less noxious 
than the most ])art of the ajiothccaiy’s jilivsic. 

W e hojie to see the system of admiiii.storing 
relief through the ugcnicy of out-door nurses 
paid out of the parisli rates, widely udojiU'd. 

li we could have three wishes lor the poorest 
yieoplc of llio East, th(‘ wdshes might well be for 
Meat and Wine and Wlutewasli. " And even for i 
file w lilt ewash there is thought lukeii at Number 
Seven, Hrowii’s-lane. lu times when wank is ) 
hard to get, the uuemploy('d and jiartudly cm- j 
ployed men of tlie suiTouiulmg district are there j 
provided with the means ot keeping tlieir liome I 
standing till the bel ter day arrives. " Only under | 
exceptional conditions is* a wliole day’s w'ork | 
given to any able-bodied man. V\'ere tliat done j 
there would be interferenco with the natural 
and healthy stimulus lo seek work in the ordi- 
nary way. lint if a poor man cannot gel a day’s 
w'ork, he may do hall a day’s work for Number 
Seven, from half-past on(‘ to eight o’clock, and 
he sure of a shilling if a single man, or eigliteen- 
pcnce if married ; in Hus, as in every cilsc, the 
condition of help being tliat the a))]ilicatit is 
‘‘needy and d(*serving.” If no other work can 
be found him, he is sent to carry the free miiiis- 
trations of the whitewash jiaii to homes that 
need and will accept Jlnnn, is set to })iq)cr rooms, 
repair the brokeu table, mend the window 
through which the wind wdiistles conteinjit of 
want, niake a roof weather-light, or help keep 
iu repair the churches of the district. Small 
orders for work arc also given to men partially 
employed: the rug-w^eaver is set to work upon 
a hearth-rug, the starving shoemaker is set to 
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xttake boots, perhaps for the servants and sailor- 
boys who also conic to Number Seven, Browii^s- 
lane, for their outfit. For when a poor girl, 
I recommended by a clergyman as “ deserving and 
; needy,” has obtained her first place as a servant, 
i she may have given to lier at Brown’s-iane an 
! outfit of dresses and niidcr-clothing, shawl and 
i bonnet, stockings, boots, bedgowns, aprons, and 
, caps, that enables her to present herself in a fit 
' manner to her employers. The clothes thus 
given hre made in tiiat same tent on the Delect- 
able Mountain, and three hundred such outfits 
have been given within the last two or three 
years. With a like liberality poor and deserv- 
' ing boys receive gifts of the outfit necessary for 
their proper entrance into the Merchant Service. 
For the Jloyal Navy, few lads in this poverty- 
stricken district are tall enough or stout enough. 

^ Then there arc within the tout stores of 
“ maternity boxes” for the lending of all needful 
I things to distressed women about to become 
I mothers; and live hundred blaukiits under 
which every winter their bodies lie warm. They 
are lent when winter is setting in, and are rc- 
I turned clean some time in May. 

! If we go from the house to the little lionics 
i of the ]ioor whom it comforts, wc may the more 
i clearly see the worth of its work. Here are 

i sonic cases from the (ixpericuce of one of the 

{ district clergy ; A man, cighty-fivc years old, has 
' been married for more than half a century to the 
j wife who, now that the grown-u]) children liavc 
i left the nest, is his only companion. They want 
j food, and even clothing ; they have sold their 

I bed to pay their rent, and they owe rent. 

I Brown’s-iane knows that they have done their 

share of labour in this world, and arc entitled 
now to syraputliy and solace, and Brown’s-laue 
I gave them all last winter what was necessary 
to their health and comfort. Old people in 
; seasons of distress arc thus saved Irom the 
workhouse, the scraps of furniture, of which 
I the oldest may have in their little household 

I the most sacred memories — the sampler worked 
by the girl w ho is their child-daughter in heaven, 

, j the little chair in which she sat, the patchwork 

I I quilt that granny made when .she was young, 
j and grandiathcr was courting her — these tilings 

are saved to them, and their own lives also arc 
sustained. Tl)o mortality among the aged in the 
one parish, of which records are before us, was 
, last winter lessened so considerably, that only 
' two of the number died. A whole family was 
fever-stricken ; the father and two children were 
i taken to the w^orkhousc, the mother and two 
; children were left in the poor and dirty home. 

From Number Seven, Brown’s-laiie, meat, and 
; wine, and whitewash came ; the father returned 
I convalescent. Meat and wine were still sup- 

I plied ; every life was saved, and the family is 

I now well, and earning without help its own 
scanty living. A poor weaver, with a wife and 
five children, failed in eyesight ; meat and wine 
gave him his sight again, and to the help given 
wliile he was unable to work was added the 
finding for him of work more suited to his 
])hysical condition. He has now begun the 


world afresh, and prospers. Here, again, says 
the record, sustained hel]) is brought to an aged 
couple, whose united earnings are five shillings a 
week. The old man has been run over, and is 
deaf. Here, again, help is given to a widowed ! 
grandmother, who lives with a widowed 
daughter, both trying in vain to get bread, 
shelter, and clothing, as washerwomen. Here 
it IS help to a poor old widow, who is dependent 
on a sickly son. And here, again, the help is to 
a wife with a bad husband, who has left her and 
her family to starve, or to a wife and children 
where the bread-winner is lately dead, or lamed I 
by an accident. A man who could find no work 
was set to the repair of bedsteads, and other 
necessary articles that lie found bi'okcn and 
useless, and in tJiis way were restored comfort 
and tidiness to the homes of twenty families, at 
a total cost of two pounds twelve and seven- 
pcnce-halfpenny for labour and material. j I 

If we leave the tent of the four shepherds, j 
and, still on the Delectable Mountaiu, travel ! 
homeward by way of Columbia-square, built ! 
by Miss Contts to provide cheap, wholesome, 
and comfortable homes for tw o hundred families,® i 

wc may glance also at the market uiiich the j 
same lady is causing to rise by its side, for ! 
biiuging into the district — with which she has i 
no tic but that of human sympathy — plenty of [ 

good food at the fairest market prices. *U'e j 

might tnin aside, also, to look at the Kagged ( 

School that stands near by to feed the st arved ! 

minds of the children. But it is more than an ' 
afternoon’s Avork to sec all that a wise head and | 
munificent liand, prompted by a warm and sym- j 
pathising heart, has been for months and years | 
maturing for the wretchedest cud of London. I 
Let Number Seven, Browu’s-lanc, be recog- j 
nised — now that winter, always iiard and biting j 
to the poor, a])j)roaclies— as an e.xanipic of what j 
one head can cftect for a whole district. Once I 
estabbshed, the working details are not dillicult j 
to carry out, nor more expensive (being partly ! 
self-supporting) than lie w'ithin the scope of | 
much less alUucnce than the means with which j 
Miss Coutts is blessed — and blesses. The cx- i 
ample of that lady, wlio originates this practical j 
mode of uniting charity with profitable work, 

IS always u safe one to follow in good deeds of a i 
like kind. I 


A BOAllD OF GHEEN CLOTH. ; 

CHAPTER I. OXJR HOTEL. i 

Charles Lamb gossips in his delightful and | 
fanciful way upon the names of Books, showing I 
how certain authors’ names seem to bring up with i 
Ihcm a sort of fragrance, or even music. He j 
instances Kit, Manowe, Drummond of Haw- j 
thornden, and some more. Had the same vein 
pursued him, had he loved Fleet-street less and 
travelling more, and ever have found himself as 
1 find m^fself now, under the white curtains of 
a very white window in a very white room, 
looking on the cheerful gardens of our Wies- 

* Sec vol. vii., page 301, 
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baden betel, he would surely have fallen into a 
speculation on the names of hotels — how they 
fit their character, and have a fragrance of their 
own, and we should, perhaps, have had one de- 
lightful paper the more in Elia. 

The name of our house is The Rose, or Rosen- 
haus, or, })rettier still. Hotel dc la Rose. Elia, 
seeing it in his Bradshaw, would have driven 
strai^it to it. A charming little settlement. 
You like saying the word over many times in 
the day, as if you were ringing a little silver 
liandbcll. “ I am at the Rose,*’ ** tlust come from 
the Rose,” “ Going to dine at the Rose,” with 
more to the like song. Yet we drive through 
zig-zag streets, that twist like forked lightning, 
that are no longer than some dozen yards, 
where great houses are set down capriciously — 
now witli corners forw'ard, now sides, now 
fronts, now backs, like the little toy towns of 
delightful memory, bouglit for us when chil- 
dren — consisting of a dozen solid little liouscs, 
which we could set up just as we pleased, build- 
ing a new town every day with inexhaustible 
variety. Emerging from one of these little Janes, 
we drive up right into our settlement of Tlie 
Rose. 

Our settlement — that is, our Rose — consists 
of many houses, as it wore, of many leaves: jiart 
of it is over the way, part to the right, pari, to 
tiic left. All these rosebuds, however, arc 
grouped about a deliglitful and most inviting 
garden, with bowers, and arbours, and alcoves, 
wiiere the guests, filled with good things, are 
fond of wandering. At breakfast and dinner 
times, when the bell rings out, you see the com- 
pany trooping from the scaitcrcid houses — from 
these ont-settlemcnts — across the garden. 

Our Rose is bright cream colour, and every 
window lias its cream-coloured eyelids, or 
“jalousies,” which sometimes flap noisily all 
.together. Yet it does not glare; for as you look 
up, it seems to lie at the foot of a green bank 
just overhead, which is well furnished with more 
yellow houses : all as bright and festive looking 
as can be conceived. J ust over our garden we 
I can see a walk covered in with light iron- 
work, the light work hidden away by vines and 
creepers, and people pass and repass on tins, 
pausing now and then to look down into our 
garden ; while we who arc smoking languidly, like 
Moslems, with our ladies busy with work, look 
up ill our turn aud sec gentlemen in grey hats 
with broad black bands, and moustaches — tiiat 
I look as if swelled and inflamed, they stick out 
so bluntly and pursy — and who carry little red 
goblets out before, them, as if wishing some one 
else to drink it for them. Pass, too, ladies in 
broad straw hats, also hospitably obtrudingtheir 
1 tumblers. In short, we see a patch of the 
1 moving procession of drinkers, who are now on 
1 their “ beat,” and trying to cool their liquor, 

I which the young lady of the fountain has drawn 
for them raging hot. 

I like everything about our Rose, it is so 
white and clean, so spacious, with such a fine 
dining-hall, like a convent refectory, witli a 
I gallery at the top for musicians to play in. 


There we dine a hundred and fifty strong. |j 
There shaven boy -waiters, always gay and free i ! 
with you, yet not disrespectful, scud to and !; 
fro, and proffer the welcome dish. There Bui- t 
lington — very hparty, and fresh as a sea captain | 
— talks loudly to the att.endant.s in ins native | 
tongue and is ifnderstood by them, and says to 1 
his brotlier that they arc really getting civilised 
in these places. There our host, who must have 
as much on his mind as a cabinet minister, 
hovers about at all hours wdth a calm inelau- i 

clioly on bis face, which has all the shaven i 

blueness of one of the Spanish mucheros in Mr. 
Philip’s pictures. He is a gentleman ; but his I 
life is one long dinner. Dinner in some stage i 
prevails the whole day long, and the guests rush I 
to the assault at one, and at five. There are 
Britons among us whose whole soul is in this 
meal, and who, from noon, are restlessly looking 
at their watches, fearful of being surprised, i i 
like, too, our breakfasts — in their simplest clia- | 
racter: the freshes!, and coolest of butter, the i 
best of milk, and the delicious “close” \ihiie ' 

liHle rolls, all of which in many a morning walk ! 

I have seen; ilic cleanest and most comfortable | 
of peasants carrying in to Ibe town from iicigli- j 
boiiring market gardens. And 1 like our little , 
eccentric brass-kettles in the slnipc of diving- 
bells, with brass stands for spirit-lamps, which | 
arc quaint to look at. Our host, too, lias pica- i 
sant ways about him, whicli makes liini welcome, 
and us sorry to leave him. Of a Monday, jierhaps, > 

I our hall is filled with huge trunks coming down, f 
and a great omnibus standing at the gate i.s : 
being loaded. Many guests are standing to sec 
other guests off, and very often a pleasant Utile 
party is broken up and scatlered. Then is our , 
Iiost seen flitting about; and lie has a pretty ; 

little custom of his own which makes those who i 

go think hereafter of the Rose with pleasure. 
Every departing lady finds on her tabic a 
cliarming bouquet made artistically, in a pretty | 
little silver-looking holder. These little courle- ; 
sics take off tlie rude surfaces of bill-paying, 
and remove the commercial sense of the inti- 
macy. And thus, lioreaftcr, we think very plea- j 
santly of Herr Alton, and his “Jlose Hotel,” i 
and his “ Garten Haus,” aud gardens aud 
bowers wiiere we had our alter-dimicr council, and j 

wlierc in the morning the ladies sat aud worked, j 

CHAPTEll II. OUR GAMING-HOUSE. I 

The pattern of this house of entertainment, j 
where the “game is made,” is different from i 
that of other houses. By the law of gaming, 
two parasites seem always to flourish under its 
shelter, to be almost necessary, aud absolutely 
to adhere to its sides. These arc: first, the 
“ Rycstoration” — the diimeis, suppers, ices, i 

colFecs, sorbets, and cognacs, witli which a I 

gambling settlement must be supplied, just as a ' 
regular city must be with wholesome water; ! 
and, secondly, the long ranges of shops and ba- j 
zaars for jewellery and knick-knacks, wiiosc only i 
claim to public support is that they shall be j 
strictly useless. Here we are sure to find the j 
Erankfort garnets and crystals, the rude brown j 
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Tyrolese carvings, served by the theatrical Tyro- 
i leso man and Ins I'aniily, cacli about as brown anti 

i rude as their carvinc^s ; the sham young Turk, 

I with his sham Turkish gewgaws made at Lyons, 

I who sits ‘*au sultan,’" as other sham Turks sit 

I in Regent -street and in the Hue tie Rivoli— the 
old pictures, as raw as if they were done in red 
clay ; and tiny eye-glasses— the pinccnez” — 

without focus, and only to be use,d as a coquet- 
tish instrument. These arc necessary for gam- 
bling life ; for, as extravagance wins, so extrava- 
i gance must spend. 

The lessons learnt at home about ''throwing 
j away money’* make the young traveller almost 
; start, as he sees gold and silver tossed .about 

i here so recklessly across the Board of Green 
Cloth. The croupiers seem to him calm and sn- 

1 perior beings, with all the finish of complete gen- 
I tlcmeii, with a dash of courteons chivalry, instead 
of mere tradesmen and civil shopkeepers, wliich 
many of them are. Tlie players arc all Russian 
noblemen and gallant adventurers, with an air 
; of interest hanging about them, instead of being, 
as they are, the “ double extract’* of vagabond 
! rascality and cracked character. 

I Respectable middle class ladies taking their 
I first glass of spa waf er on f heir first travels, liecorae 

&o dazzled and flattered by Ihe cheap courtesies 
of tliose who sit next them, .so eluted Nvith win- 
ning a wretched one-and-cightponce for a night 
or tno in succession, that it is almost amusing 
! to watch how they arc led on into sitting down 
formally at the board, and grow into Iriendly 
' familiarity with tlu^ scrubby foreign scamps 
I about them. The simple liushand looks on with 
; pride as he notes how admirable arc the friendly 
' relations which foreign travel brings about, and 
I how stillly and stupidly wc manage things at 

I home. He, too, in his own department, has 
staked his dwindled one-and-ciglitpciicc, and in 

! a fever of ngjtation lias clutched his prize. lie 
lias shown the precious coin to his wife, who | 
should sharii in all his triumphs. Their rest | 
that night is vi'ry sweet, for they have been 
eliuckliiig over the notion of paying all their 
expenses with tlicir \yiniiing‘5. 

; In a few days, liowcver, all is changed; the 
j fatal “ run” has come, Jill Die mendicant silver , 

— won wit h such jiaiiis and fiul t ering of the heart 

I I (enough to bring on confirmed palpitation)— i 
:i has drifted away, with much more. There arc 

1 1 anxious looks — sour looks — hostile looks — and 
j! even unpleasant altercation. One liad warned 
{ j the other, had clearly prophesied — do Iiim that 
1 1 justice at least— tliat all this vvonld come to 

ii pass. To wdiich it is rcjilicd, wdiat was the 
use of thut sort of thing now; it was enough 

1 1 to have lost 'without being uorned. Tlierc 
I j is no such test of the t rue cpiality of temper 

j i as a trifling rewerse at this ])iace, and wc can 

fancy a scarlet i^lcphistopbeles standing by 
I with bis head decorated with a cock’s feather, 

1 chuckling. 

I To stand by and see tlie ■wreck of *' a system” 

I is one of the most dismal spectacles in the 
world. The most marvcHous thing is that the 
j ship goes to ])ieces in a few minutes. There is 


a stout English gentleman, for instance, in a I 
rich brown wig, and a flowing white wmstcoat, j 
who has discovered " a system,” and has come < o 
play it. We may suspect that ho has been a , 
good deal " knocked about,” and has rubbed up ; 
against all manner of characters : for he talks 
in Erencli and German with a fluency that more i 
respectable people do not attain. He has his fixed i 
place on the croupier’s right ; has a little volume 1 
on gaming, beautifully scored in red and black i 
lines, and has, beside.s, a black crop-haired i 
twinkling-eyed aidc-de-camp, whose duty it is to ^ 
do hurried aritlimetie, and lay down Ihe money. 
Before the chief is to be seen a most inviting I 
and varied pile ; two fat rouleaux, three 1) caps ; 
of golden double Fredericks, and three or four 
heaps of heavy double florins. Every morning 
he comes, and a gaming uicnial secures his 
place for him, according to the formula, by lay- 
ing a bit of silver on a card, and there lie sits 
from eleven until .about two. 

Tlic system consists of beginning wif.li a coiqde 
of florins. If he win, the same sum and a little 
more is put down on the other colour ; if he 
lose, double is put down on tlie first colouik 
Generally lie loses for, say 1 hree or four turns, 
but then all would come right again. The 
system flourished. Peojile b(*gari to fall; of | 
the burly Englishman ami his system; and it ! 
was known lliat he ivas winning steadily and jj 
j surely about forty Najxilcoiis a day. it w’as I j 
I hard and severe work, but it was sure, and be 1 1 
was content with small gains. i I 

Once or twice came what fast men jdea- l| . 
santly called “ a squeak.” Luck seemed to take 
pleasure in " dodging” him, and, as often as he i 
changed his colour, it perversedy changed too. 
Gradually his arithmetic grew complicated — j 
the arithmetician aide-de-cami) had to do 
large sums, and at last reached five linmlred 1 
florins, which would be one thousand two hun- j i 
dred and forty or so the next time. It really !| 
did come to that, and the burly Englishman 1' 
gasped a little as he staked. But tin; light j, 
colour came up, and he was saved. , ! 

It went on for afortuiglit, wlicn, one morning | , 

J eomc ill just as lie has got into one of these 1 1 
crises. It was eight hundred florins. It was |! 
two thousand. The aido-do-eamp i.s agitated, j! 
The leader is white and red with agitation. He j ; 
has to visit a private bank in his breast-pocket, 1 1 
and takes out rustling notes of a thoiisancl i' 
francs. lie loses again. More notes, moi'c 
losses. He has to abandon tlie system in con- , 

fusion. The whole t iling is over in ten minutes. ■- 

The ship goes to pieces — .system, numbers, cal- | 
cnlations, aide-de-camp, everything is swe))t 
under, and in a few' seconds more is heard the fatal , : 
shriek of the foot of the chair violently pushed 
back upon the polished floor. The croupiers, ^ 
who have had inliiiito trouble during the last 
fortnight announcing liis calculations, grin and 
chuckle as he goes; but 1 see their super- 
intendent stamp his foot angrily, and "groiider” 

Them through his teeth ! The decencies must 
be kept up, and wc must res])ect misfoiiunc. ,i 
The poor burly Englishman and his aide are seen 1 ^ 
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no more ; but this is the old, old, the verj oldest 
storv. 

CHAPTEE III. OUE THEATRE. 

In the Gamin" Tlnce stands the theatre 
— a i?reat yellow Parthenon - looking building 
standing by itself, like most theatres in Ger- 
many. We may walk round it. The per- 
formers have not to skulk down a squalid 
lane to get to their stage, or to enter by a mean 
' door, nor is the building to -which that door 
gives admittance a grim and dirty house, built 
i for a jail, long lieforc jails were made architcc- 
I tural. This is a bright flashing structure; 

! peiliaps not so briglit inside as it is outside. It 

d begins its enlcrtanirncnt like a good rational 

, I theatre at half-past six, and concludes it at nine. 

; j The prices are wonderful ; the best places, and 
; I which are jiractically the -worst, cost no more 
'J than tliri’O-and-sixpcncc, and you can have a 
i numbered pit stall for abou^ a shilling and 
' twopence. Host place of all, however, is a 
i class of seat unknown to ns at hoini' — a row of 
I boxes under the regular boxes, and wliich arc a 

: little raised above the heads of those in tlie 

! pit. Tdic^c are known as “ Part Cl lo-logcs,” and 

! cost about (uio-and-sixpcnce. Fort Ins ouc-and- , 
j sixpence wo liuve had many a pleasant even- 1 
; mg', and listened to an inexhaustible variety 
j of np(Tas AvoiideiTully dmu'. If there -was a 
' weakness on the stage as to voices fhc good 
’i oreh(‘sti'a earned all through. Put in other 
1| ])oiutSj eliorus, sccuer;^, aiul even ballet, every 
[ flung was ('xccllcnt. For thi'^ is the state 
ij tlu'atre, and our grand-duke (wdio is like a 
'j (iernrui prolVssor, with his spc’claehs coming 
I so ()ddl\ on the to]) of a uniform) takes a 

' I pride in having fi/s opera and i/.v ballet 
to show' to a stray kinglet or dukelct coming 
!j that road. And I lie orchestra — very large and 
Ij well crowded, and their music-hooks all glaring 
' W'hiti' Jrom shaded lamps — has quite a Graiid 
' ' 0[)era look. 

One night wo had tlie delightful Paust — 
'I Faust the New'; not poor old-fashioned Faust 
of Capclnicistcr Spnhr, now for ever exploded. 
TJie orchestra played it wdth delight. Marguc- 
'i lit a becoming here “Alargot,” came to us as a 
; j “ Frauleiii Peckl” — a name wnth all the force 
I of a douelie as regards romance. 

, I Yet Fraulein Peckl,” although her liair was 
I of the blackest, and the most abundant black, 

, j and allliough she married M. Gounod’s cliann- 
'I mg music to ])rofuse “iiishts” and “ishes,” 
and althougli a little gaunt about the shoulders, 
did w'onderfully well, sang with spirit and taste, 
il though, perhaps, scarcely with ituiiau feeling. 

In the famous jewel song, so delicate and airy 
, that the toueli sliould be as light as the tlutter- 
j ill" of insects (has it been noted with what cx- 
j quisile effect the intractable accompaniment of 
, , cymbak has been introduced into this song ?), 
she did iier -work witli elfect. So, too, with 
I ‘^lerr Callieri,” who }>la\ed Faust with taste, 

I all hough at times, when wreslliiig with some 
! trying high note, he sliow^ed a distrcs.s that 
, I seemed to reach almost to agony. Put for the 

' I 


arch enemy not much can be said, for not much 
could be said for an arch enemy, heavy, lumber- 
ing, corpulent, and painfully thick about the 
throat. He made a grave and thoroughly Ger- 
man business it, too, going through it con- 
scientiously, and without a parliclc of the con- 
ventiorml jocularity, shrugs, laces, sneers, wliich 
wc have been taught to associate with an arch 
enemy. The scenery — the cathedral and witches 
scene — ballet and choruses were charming and 
wonderful for that parterre-loge price. 

The next night we looked on the Ikiibiere ; 
the next night at Matilda, a pleasant little 
opera by an obscure German compoger; and 
on the next night wc hurry to the battle-ground 
of Party, and hear The Flying Dutchman, a 
very remarkable work of llicliard Wagner. To 
those wdio love music, and the politics of music, 
this is a more serious questiou than could 
be supposed. There can be no question that 
his principles, though not, oflicially recognised, 
have exercised a great influence on the music of 
t.hc last ten or twmlve years. Three operas of 
Verdi, the Traviata, the Ballo, and liis new^est, 
]ja Forza, all exhibit strong Wagnerian traces. 
Ill Mcyci beer’s Dinorah we And some also. 


ciiAnaj.n i\ . otr :jirsjr and damuno. 

At times, w hen the rain is dripping down 
among the orange-trees and splashing on the 
lake, all the company drifts into the great ball- 
room, where the orchestra, perched in a gallery, 
arc to play. Glass doors open out on M. 1 
Chevet’s lestaurant, and the usual “ main” of 
eoflcc and ice is turned on. Tlicii comes that cx- | 
hibition of human selfishness uhich is always | 
to be reckoned on -where the question of chairs i 
arises. Scrape a Tartar, ::aid iSapoleon, in the j ; 
well-frayed saying ; but put a foreign lady among , i 
chairs while music is playing, and all the earthy ! ! 
part of her nature breaks out. Three are not too 1 1 
many for one, for a book must have a chair as well i , 
as a liunian being, and feet must have tlmr chair I 
too. The great room becomes as a gipsy encamp- | , 
nicnt ; its spring velvet sofas are loaded with 
heavy bourgeois men and women, who perhaps ' 
cannot afford to sit so comfortably elsewhere ; j 
work is lirought, a hundriid circles arc formed, 
and every one sets himself to be comfortable j 
and happy. Outside, among the orange-trees, | 
hundreds arc walking up and down, and the ' 
two black swans live sumptuously for tun hour 
or so. Should they ever be sent away to 
quieter and more innocent ponds, at t he sound 
of music of any quality, they will lie sure to , 
hurry to the edge, and expect their banquet. i 

Wonderful life 111 is for men and women— and 
the natural question is, who supports these thick- ■ 
throated, .shavcu-clie«kod men, whose whole life ' 
seems to have no wider circle than the little |i 
marble tabic oil which iheir coflec-cup stands, ; 
and whose thoughts do not travel a longer i' 
journey than the end of their cigar ? Who helps j ' 
Uie.se gentry to cat the bread ot idleness in such 1 , 
coinfoit? As for some of the ladies, they have 
au “ industry” of tlicir own. i ' 
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How charming the music from the gallery, 
it helps by two rainy hours so pleasantly. All 
honour to" Hungarian “ K^ler Bela/* chapel and 
bandmaster “des Herzogl. Nassauischen II., 
Infanterie-Regiments/* who ha^ transformed his 
noisy out-door band into a perfect orchestra. 
K<iler B^la does everything, ‘arranges, beats 
time, snatches up a clarionet when there is 
danger, or flics at a violin, and fiddles desperately. 

I All Honour to these musicians of 'all work. 

It is like “ a breath of the sweet south** when 
one hears the opening notes of a Strauss valsc. 
Is not this master — for he is a master — the 
Watteau of musicians? He is more like 
Mcissonier, for the canvas on which he paints 
is very small. We all know the pattern of one 
of these charmin" compositions. Better and 
more acceptable without a formal introduction 
to embark at once on a soft, sweet, seductive, 
and half-melancholy air, which winds and flows in 
curves, without jerks or inten^als, near the last 
finish of which comes a rich swell or protest 
from the full brass crowd, as who should say, 
“let us join, do,** but who are told, “not 
yet.** 

Then repeated, to make us love it a little 
better and recollect it. Then crash of cymbals 
and drum, and the crowd, let in, have their own 
way and rage tumultuously, then disperse and 
give way again to our soft air, coming in by 
liersclf like a pensive white-robed maiden who 
has lost something, and seeks it mournfully. 
Then they crowd again, and all go off. 

Of Saturday nights, the administration breaks | 
out u itli hospitality into a ball. The gold and 
gilding and scarlet and pillars, behind which the 
company who do not dance sit in files, look bril- 
liant in the light. The orchestra is above in 
the clouds. There is a perfect prairie of par- 
quet floor, as free an expanse for the true 
dancer as a pond for the skater ; and the former, 
on the encouragement of Strauss, winding out 
from above, flies down like an arrow. But 
there is a famine of gentlemen. A few Austrian 
officers — with the aflection peculiar to that 
service — walk up and down arm-in-arm, talking 
as if tlicy were crowding their last private in- 
structions into the few seconds they had to 
spare before the sailing of the packet. The 
effect of the promenade would oe better, as 
seen from the benches, if their white coats Jiad 
been better made. A back view is like one 
vast wrinkle. But they were, so to speak, out of 
work ; and, as far as dancing went, required a 
relief fund and a . central committee. A little 
master of ceremonies — very like the Emperor 
Napoleon in the Puncli caricatures — who carries 
a cocked -hat, and to whom nobody pays the least 

I attention, is quite helpless. In the early part 
of the evening, he and his cocked-hat are more 


I considered, for his liands are full of prettily- 1 1 
printed programmes, with a paper tube behind j i 
holding a pencil — articles which every one is I 
eager to secure. For the time, therefore, lie is h 
in a sort of spurious request, and is sought with 1 1 
importunity, until the selfish wants of the com- 
munity being all supplied, he siuks of a sudden | 
into mortifying neglect. | 

Our dances are in sets. Thus we have our i i 
cards set out iu this wise. j 

1. Valse. ^ ^ Ij 

1. Francaisc (quadrille). 

1. Polka. 

1. Galop. j ; 

1. Polka Mazourka. | 

2. Valse.^ |l 

2. Fran^aise, &c. 1 1 

We take our polkas about as fast as a galop, i 

and our galops about as slow as a polka. That 
exploded dance still reigns, and enjoys a steady 
popularity, so much so that double the time is 
given to it that is allowed for the valse or | 
galop. This, English blood resents. For it is 
too bad, when the great parquet is in possession 
of but ten couple or so, and Strauss or Guiigl is 
crashing, and we are flying down and flying 
round, while the hundred modcrateurs seem like 
whirling lighted sticks, and the great lines of 
sitting ladies to be riding express in a “ merry- 
"o-round** about us— I say, at such a moment it 
IS too bad to be brought iip violently by a crash, 
with then an abrupt silence, as though everything j 
had broken down. j 

Meanwhile business is thriving to the right t 
and left. The dancing brings profit, and gen- 
tlemen in white lies fill up the pauses, by going j 
in and scattering a Louis or so at the tables. M. 
Ciicvct outside under his glass shedding profits 
too by the occasion, and liis inner temple is 
filled. 
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Part the Fibst. 

CHAPTER EXX. EERHOR TRIED. 

Next day. Captain Fermor went to the 
Manuels* house. It was one of his moody days. 
As he walked along there was bitterness, disap- 
pointment, hostility, all yeasting and frothing 
within him. He stalked in with majesty, and 
found Pauline and her brother; Violet was 
lying down with a headache. 

“Headache?** said Fermor, looking rounii 
from one to the other, “this seems to be about 
the chronic state of things. Violet turns out to 
be regularly delicate.** 

“ Sue w delicate,** said the young man, look- 
ing at him with a dull hostility. “ She requires 
care and tenderness.** 

Fermor never relished the tone of this man to 
him ; and^ only that he thought quarrelling with 
a connexion or relative indecent to a degree, 
would have mven him “ a bit of his mind,** 
Pauline, always in alarm when such elements 
as tinder and powder were approaching each 
other, said, nervously, “ Louis, dear, here are 
the letters — would you ?** 

He took them, and went his w^. 

Fermor then said, “ I suppose I am not to see 
her. When will she be convalescent ?** 

“ O, she will see you, of course. I am sure 
she is better. We had Sir Hopkins here.’* 

“ I know,” said Fermor, bitterly. “ I have 
had all the details. We are in rare good luck, 
it seems. We are never destined to set the 
Thames, much less any little river even, on 
fire.” 

Pauline looked at him with a look that he 
took for hostility. “I did not expect her to 
please your relation,” she said. “ He has been 

trained among clever women, and thinks ** 

“You misapprehend,** said Fermor, calmly. 
“The same idea occurred to others — ^to men 

w'lio have travelled, and seen life, and *’ 

“Ahr* said Pauline, “I see—your Miyor 
Carter. I was afraid so. And do you listen to 
him, consult km about that poor child ? O, 
Captain Fermor/* she said, sui&enly losing her 
scornf^ manner, and becoming very earnest and 
implbdng, “ you wiU not see Tier with his cold 
eyes. She would wither under them. I dread 
him. 1 have an instinct about him. I would 


not trust a word that he would say. I am as 
convinced, as that 1 am standing here, there is 
something not right about that Major Carter.*’ 
This was a long speech for Pauline, but she 
went on more excitedly still. 

“ So you take your inspiration from him P No 
wonder that poor gentle child should wither 
away before it like a blast. Of course she is not 
of his pattern. He is clever, and skilful, and 
wicked, I am sure : you would be like 'a child in 
liis hands, if he got an influence over you.” 

Deeply wounded by this supposition, Fermor 
coloured, and answered her with a voice that 
trembled. 

You are complimentary. I suppose I am a 

S weak person — as you say, most people can 
with me lil^ a child.” His words then 
became steeped in polite senna. “I suspect 
you are s^ular in your views. You will 
forgive me if I remind you that you live very 
quietly, and very retirea, and do not come in 
contact with the world as we do. Most people 
here accept him, and / accept him.” 

At this moment Violet entered, her cheeks 
flushed, her hair a little rumpled. She ran up to 
Fermor — then shrank away and stopped short, as 
if expecting correction. 

He felt his strei^th and moral power in pre- 
sence of the two sisters. He saw this helpless 
child fluttering to his protection. He became 
softened and .subdued. He asked how she was 
in a tender key of interest. Her face beamed. 
He told her she must take care of herself, and 
chided her affectionately. Sisterly eyes beamed 
on him with delight. Sisterly eyes were pre- 
sently up-stairs in their own room. 

Violet told him of Sir Hopkins, and how she 
had lost all courage to speak, and how she had 
been so dull and stupid. 

“But why lose courage?” said Fermor, sud- 
denly growing hard as he thought of this rela- 
tion. “There is no visible danger. Peopled© 
notlcarry fire-arms into •drawing-rooms. You 
should try and train yourself to get over that. 
Even already, Violet, 1 am son^ to tell you, you 
have not succeeded in impressing favourably two 
persons whom it aU-important you should 
have impressed.** 

Her face showed such distress and utter 
blankness at this inielUgenoe, that he almost 
repented of k^ing told her. 

"It may be repaired,” he said. “Butypu 
must try and make an exertion. It is my duty 
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tell you these things^ join know. 8t> you; 
^\\ do all you em4o ^in af®r Sir Hopkini 
Pocock. It of fft«fct'!m|^t«ice.” ^ \ 

“Don’t, Wtr , said, pitedtsly, «s sf 
asking for mercy. **2)onH to these 

cold severe peqple. I shall only l>e worse and 
worse.” 

Violet’s eyes were dteoimg fast. Penaor: 
shook bis head impatiently, an^ mssed ont 
w^ a sigh of resignation. Foot v iolet, filled 
wi& shame, grief, and sore distress, and with 
mncdi, physical pain in her head, was left alone 
^ drop down npon the sofa, 

« What shall I do I O, what shal^ 1 do I” she 
cried. 

Sir Hopkins liked Maior Carter’s company so 
much, that he asked him to dinner. He had 
“ quite taken a fancy to him,” he told Fermor, 
as being ” a man who knew men,” and who 
had “ rubbed alwut the world” a good bit. 

“I like to mix up a few friends together l^e 
a salad,” said Sir Hopkins. “ I used to give 
famous little dinners to the consuls. This will 
suit you, I think, Charles. Only Major Carter, 
Sir Cliarles, yourself, the bishop, and that 
amusing creature, Showers.” ' 

“Showers! You ask to said Fermor, half i 

aghast. ^ ^ 

“ 0, he will keep us goi^. As lively a young 
fellow as I ever met. The bisliop, a veij 
superior person — come down here half for his 
health, you understand. Sir Charles I met at 
Vichy ; odd his turning tip in this way !” 

This oddity really did not make so much 
difference j for, cast Sir Hopkins into any social 
pool, and by a sort of instinct he drifted up ' 
alongside blocks of the finer quality of timber. 
He contrived always to be washed against the 
mahogany, never the deals, of society. Thus he 
ftoated up to Sir Charles Longman. Bishops 
being always correct, ex-officio, he came speedily 
to have a pleasant acquaintance with Dr. Bridies, 
the Bishop of Le^hton Buzzard, in whose diocese 
this little watering-place lay. These were the 
times when the great moors of the Church were 
but ill preserved, and such spiritual game as 
there was sadly poached — not .from without, 
W from within, by a class whom the bishop 
was fond of calling Nco-Latitudinarians. The 
indefatigable way in which the bishop, taking 
down ius ecclesiastical fowling-piece, beat the 
bushes, and woods, and fields, all day and night 
long, in drawing-rooms and clubs, at dinners 
and parties, annSi with a search-warrant, and 
looking out warily for a Keo-Latitudinarian, 
was truly wonderfuL He maintained that the 
ecclesiastical keepers were too remiss, and did 
iK)<t do work enough. And, having recently 
Actually surprised one of those dangerous tramps 
, with a hare at the end of a stick over his 
I shouldera (it was a Mr. Blankiron, M.A., who 
: had published the well-known book, “Dangers 
i and DetNetoments”), he had got him wellcovered, 

I and had%it nim badly with the we^^known chmrge 
I whieh Eopkans had seen on the bookseller’s 
cotditer. 


Hnpkins waited on his rug, dressed, a 
yelvjst collar to his eosl his face at an angle, 
leveled at the door, Below, eve^thlng was 
»ea^. 

The two Carters, father and son, were the first 
to ^ter« Carter, the father, as bright, and 
fresh, and clean as a very new biscuit ; Carter, the 
son, docile dutifulness embodied in a dress-coat, 
following. He was living and learning,” 

The two men of the world shook hands. 

“A little early,” said the major, gaily, “but 
a fault that, as 1 told Somerset.” 

Presently, the bishop was announced, and 
came trippmg in smartly, as if he were beating 
the stubnle. His coat might have been newly 
japanned, and his trim legs seemed newly tunied 
in ebony by a lathe. He said, ** How d’ye do ?” 
sli^ly, looked at the others suspiciously, as dis- 
guised Neo-Latitudinarians. 

Then came Sir Charles Longman, with his 
glass firmly glued in, and advancing with hesi- 
tation, as if he had mistaken the room — ^finally, 
getting a fair view of his host, he rushed at him 
convulsively and secured his hand. Being then 
introduced to the bishop, he surveyed him 
nervously, seemed to trip over a stone, and then 
retired in confusion on the fender. After him 
came Fermor, and after Fermor, Showers. 

Sir Hopkins went half way to the door to 
meet “his young friend” Showers, and shook 
him by the hand with cordiality,^ until Fermor 
writhed. He then introduced him to the bishop 
with a whisper like “Quite Sydney Smith, my 
lord,” on wnich the latter drew back his ebony 
leg, and seemed about to level his piece. For, on 
hearing the name of that pleasant clerical jester, 
it seemed as if one of his keepers had called out 
“ Mark I” Showers was elatea by this patronage, 
and Fermor as much chafed ; but tlie latter almost 
started when, on that pleasant Wamba’s with- 
drawal into the window with young Somerset 
Carter, he heard the host whispering to Sir 
Charles and the bishop (and the three Iieads bent 
together over a vase on the low cliimaey-piece 
suggested a comic reproduction of The Doves 
in the Capitol) that his young friend was 
“ monstrous clever, my lord, and really of quite 
a diplomatic turn** No wonder Fermor started. 

Tile procession was then formed, the bisliop 
leading, as if he had contracted for the funeral 
that was following, and his finely-turned legs 
being at times conlused with the banisters ; Sir 
Charles Longman, coming next, fell over logs of 
mahogany, great blacks of stone, and other im- 
pediments, and was recovered by the arm of his 
host. Showers and Fermor came behind, the 
former very gay, and, on this recent encourage- 
ment, becoming once more very free and insub- 
ordinate towards his companion. 

It was a round table — perhaps a round flower- 
bed— with flowers and burnished glass that 
glittered and refracted, and fine fresh Mnen, 
marked with the Bocock cypher, which glistened 
like soft white satin. The Wt gave a short 
sketchy lecture on each of these points— not 
uaentfflrtaining — as the curtwn went up. 

Fish on. A little legend about the fish. Had 
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any one remarked the extraordinary scarcity tioning out the whole oonntiy into Circles ; he 
of haddocks? Often and often, out at his would hare proper persons a0>ointed who would 
^vernment, he had thought wistfully of that de- sift each Cirde.* The thing ahould be organised. 


iicacy— there were moments when he would bare but money would be wanting. A grand faatiae« 

given worlds for it — a sort of craving. Always in short, ' 

imose fish in persem — not at aH above it. Cham- • ^ ^ 

pague lifted dripping <mt of> pad ; little blocks oUAWm jXsj, dX^ouns nf the axb. 

dropped tingling into the glasses. Slight gosap f EBJioB wa» beginning to grow sour ind 


dropped tingling into the gWses. Slight gosdp 
up6n wines. Sir Htmkins leading. Widow 


xxxx ox^oims m the ahu . 

f EBJioB wa» beginninij to grow sour bud 
ettish at the restive O0U^ his, hie was taking 
le felt towards it tmtoh as he had doneiowsiiis 


npon wines, oir Hopjans leading. "Widow 
falling off,'* he said, alluding to the famous relict 
of M. Clicquot. " Think 'she is getting sweet ; a shying and kicking horse that he once rode, 
begin to prefer Hoet.” In episcopal e^es it In this train of mihd, he again '^aet the de- 
was a dissenting wine. "I am told,” said the coratora at work, put together the new "Ha- 
bishop, holding his glass delicate^, much as if chettes,” and went in to call at his next door 
he were about to play cnp-and-baE with it, and neighbour^. He wanted a little soothing, too; 
were waiting till the string was steady, " I am and often a successful visit, he said, was a 
told we shall shortly have no port— sSisolutely glass of anisette to a IVenchman. 
no port. We slmll look for the old brands in Miss Carlay's eyes sparkled as he entered, 
vain. This is unsatisfactoiy. It comes of the and she half rose. The colour came to her 
levelling tone of the age. Wliat shall we do at cheeks. He was greatly delighted with her 
Buzzard's Abbey. I say, what shall we do at confidence in him, and the naivete of her almost 


visitations ? Curates require port.** 

" We must^ — ei^— pay for it,” said Sir Charles, 


unconcealed liking. 

"I- would give the world to see /ter,** she 


suddenly, and seeing with difficulty, " as we — [ said, fixing her soft, honest eyes on him. 


cr—must, for everything good.” 


1 am strong enough to drive out, which will be 


Entries. Lecture and illustrations. This a to-morrow, I shall get papa to take me where 
leg of lamb. Capon brown as maliogany. With she is walking. 1 can look at her hard, without 
a mysterious mayonnaise, which it" was hinted being rude.” 

by the host would, on his own death, become Eermor good naturedly passed over the false 
like the lost art of staining glass. 


3 own death, become Eermor good naturedly passed over the false 
: glass. expression in this speech, for he might have told 

>, more light lecturing, her it would be rudeness all the same; then 


Apricot tart,ice-nudding, more light lecturing, her it would be rudeness all the same; tti 
a little politics, ana a little local gossip. Going said, ” Why not see her in the regular way? 
to be an agricultural show and ball. A sui*- tell you what, Violet shall come and see yon J 


prised " No ?” all round, with a disbelief as to 
your telling us so. But the question was, 


id, with a disbelief as to " No, no,” said she, eagerly, and colouring. 
But the question was, "Not for the world.” 
would old BuUington, who had the large daiij "Why not ?” said Eermor, still watching 1^. 
farm — would he Send? On which query Sir "Violet!” she said. ”0, what a charming 
Charles struggled nervously into utterance, name I And I am eure suits her.” 

"He is very— -er— busy, as I know, his hands "yes,” he said, carelessly, "it does. I con- 
are full as— cr — I may say. Son, 1 understand, fess, I rather fancy a name of a more nedtral 
making a poor sort of match; no money, and tint. You expect everything to be in harmony— 
that sort ot thing.” to be shrinking like a violet.” 

" This is a very barren country, I am told,” " And I am sure she shrinks. Tell me now.” 
said the diplomatist. " No heiresses about here "Yes,” said Eermor, laughing. " She does — 
— not a single one.” almost a little too much. I almost like your 

Major Carter shook his head deferentially, name — Mary — better.” 

" There is one. Sir Hopkins, and a real heiress.” "O no, no,” said she, in some confusioD. 
Sir Hopkins doubted if he told him 80 . Beally "Youoniy My that.” 
now? Yes. What would they say to forty "I speak of the name in general,” he said, 
thousand pounds ? What would th^ say to an gravely. 

only child ? What would they say to positive At this instant fhe face of Sit Hopkins was 
good looks, 'bating a little delicacy ? What looking round the edge of the door, as if he had 
would they say to a doting father P What — his eye to a telescope. " May I come in ? Eh P” 
but ask our Captadu Eermor there, who is quite " My dear Charles, you here ! Just dropped 
ami de la maison.” in to see Mr. Carlay. Carter was to have met 

Eermor started. He really had not known me# Miss Carlay, I am sure. Charles, I most 
of whom they were speaking. He was, in fact, so ask you^-^” 

startled out of his natural coldness, that he said, The delicate girl received the visitor with 
" Forty thousand pounds 1 Are you quite sure ?” perfect self-possesaiou. No sheU had exploded 
The bishop, listening keenly lest the birds hxthai drawing-room, libe went to meet him 
should come his way, asked. And what views with the smile and with the welcome of well- 
might that large sum represent— Dissenting bred acquainfcance^ip^ She was sorry her father 
wr Jewish ? He had long had a scheme in his was out, and seemed not in the lea^t embarrassed 
head which w(|uld, absorb that sum, ay, and a id having to play tliecoBversationwgaaie against 
good deal more. It was surprising how Lati- two gentlemen. She uttered the usual nones 
tudiaarianism was encroaching— combined, too, and questions. Was Sir Hopkins going to mj 
with Neologism* But he had a scheme for por- with them k>ng, and how did he like theq^lace ? 
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Immensely, Sir Hopkins said. Did not know 
when be bad liked a place so much. Tkougli. 
indeed, to a man who had ron|fhed it a good 
deal in tbe world, all places should be like ail 
beds>-yerj tnnoh the same. \ 

** Indeed,” said the girl, h^ shyly, half 
earnestly, and with an animation that be> 
came her wonderfully, **our little ways and 
manners must seem very triding^to you, who 
have travelled so many, many mil^ and have 
managed those dreadfully savage people. I 
would give the world to liow how it is done,” 
she added, tlm shyness being now all absorbed 
in the earnestness, “and how even a beginning 
“is made.” This was not the venial hy[pocrisy of 
the drawing->room ; for Termor had indeed in- 
vested his rektiou’s achievements with an air of 
adventure. 

“ Why, you don’t tell me,” Sir Hopkins said, 
in great delight, “ that yon have been reading 
up the Blue Books? Where did you pick up 


up the Blue Books? Where did you pick up 
anout the Wainiti ?” 

Termor and Sir Hopkins went away to- 
gether. Pretty much the same feeling was in 
both minds. “ My dear boy,” said the latter, 
detaining him gently, “we older bellows may 
not have as fresh a taste, but I fancy I know ; 
a girl about as well as you know a horse. 
An4 positively, if I had to choose between our 
good little innocent rustic and that girl, I 

declare ” And he finished the sentence in 

an expressive squeeze of his lips. “To say 
nothing,” he added, in a lower voice, “ of the 
money-bags. Ha! ha! I suppose I am get- 
ting old and exploded — though the F. 0., I am 
glad to say, does not think so. Where were your 
eyes, to choose her in "preference to the sister, 
even ?” 

Fermor was bursting to say something 
haughty, but restrained himself. 

“ If 1 had been at your elbow, Master Charles, 
while you were choosing, I declare to you, xm — 
Oli~-my — sol— emn— word of honour,” Sir Hop- 
kins put little jerks between each word, “if I were 
ten years younger, I would go to Miss Manuel 
within the next half-hour, and offer her the 
vacancy in myhouse. What a governor’s wife she 
would be! We would rule the colonies. I think 
you were a little in awe of her, eh ? J remark 
she has a quiet decisive manner about her, which 
{naturally enough) you would not relish. Only 
for her, how would it have turned out, I should 
like to know ? Clever, clever, woman that. I 
admire her.” 

“ 1 assure you, sir,” said Fermor, hotly, “ in 
Uat view you are quite astray.” # 

“ Perhaps so,” said Sir Hopkins, carelessly, 
” perhaps so. But a word of advice, Charles. | 
'Don’t have the look of being directed by atty ; 
whole family. I say the look.” ^ i 

. How Fermor fumed and glowed oul of Bir 
Hopkins’s jjrcsence be imagined by those 
who kno^ lhm even a little. 

His visits to the Manuels became spasmodic 
and intermittent When he paid them, he sat 
there gloomily, and as it were under a sense 
of injury, iid when he found them looking 


at him mournfully and with wonder, he rose 
impatiently,, and, went aw^y almost abruptly. 
They knew not what to make of him. At 
last it came to this, that he actually stayed 
away three whole days; and the night of 
that third day was for Violet one of the most 
wretched of her life. All her thoughts seemed to 
be Seething and boiling in that small head ; her M 
seemed to oe turned into a furnace. She suffered 
a weight of agony, and when the steady daylight 
of nine o’clock came, she rose exhausted and 
trembling, with a worn face, but with eyes that 
sparkled like some of the lamps of the night 
before. 

The anxious sister, Pauline, was in Violet’s 
room as soon as she heard her stirring. There 
was a little wildness in her eyes. 

“ Darling Violet,” said her sister, going up 
to her, “ this is dreadful. You will wear your- 
self into a grave. Your health cannot bear it, I 
know it cannot.” 

“ I am better this morning,” she said, “ much 
better, if I could only make myself sleep.” 

Pauline looked at her, irresolute as to how 
she should begin. “We have been thinking 
and talking it all over this morning ; and now, 
my dear darling Violet, this is to be con- 
sidered, and is worth considering. You were 
very happy a short time ago, untiTcertain things 
took place, and you are not strong, and much 
anxiety or sorrow would wear you out. Now, 
dearest, is it not better, before it is too late, to 
have courage to go back. I ^ear w’c have made a 
mistake. We, I say, who ought to have been 
more sensible, and to have known better. Now 
what we have thought is this— and it is a cruel 
thing, darling, to propose — would it not be 
better, after all, to nave done with this — alto- 
gether , 

Violet’s glistening eyes had been widening 
and distending all this time. It was only at 
the last word that she caught her sister’s mean- 
ing. She broke out in a fright. 

“No, ’no ! I can’t. I could not. And to 
come from me. No, I coulct not, indeed,” she 
added, piteously. 

“Ah,” said Pauline, in tones of the softest 
compassion, “ that is it, darling. Is it not better 
that it come from you, than that it should 

come from ” 

“What!” said the other, excitedly, “Do 
you know anything? Do you believe it ? Do 
you — — ” 

She . was so excited that her sister said to Jier, 
“No, no ! it is only that J/ear** 

“Then you have heard something. He told 
you,” said Violet, distractedly. “ O, I liad a 
presentiment that this was coming !” And she 
fay back on the sofa and panted nervously, and ^ 
a loG^ of. scared terr^or came to her face that 
quite alarmed Pauline. She ran to her. 

“ It is nothing,” she said. “ I am all wrong, 
indeed I am. iknow nothing, and have heard 
nothing, upon ray word and, honour, as I stand 
I liere. It is only some of mj foolish sense and 
caution. Won’t you believe me when I tell you 
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The other raised herself, drew a slow sigh of 
relief, then gave a child’s smile. 

You temfied me,” she said. "lam getting 
foolish and nervous. But it is nonsense, aH 
nonsense. He never does anything without a 
purpose, and I shouldn’t be surprised,” she 
added, with a sudden flash of gaiety, " if he was 
what he calls trying me. Ah. There it iiS.” 

Her sister was so relieved* at this change from I 
a scene she dreaded, tliat she accepted the far- 1 
fetched fancy, and with her arms about this flut- 1 
tering Violet, even fortified it. Presently the | 
sisters, by mntual encouragement, had worked it | 
into actual pleasant proof of attachment and 
devotion, Violet finding in it something to re- ! 
joice at. I 

The maid who — ^now a long time ago — ^had’ 
thought Fermor "lovely,” had been noting 
Violet’s worn face, the weary lines of pain upon 
her cheeks, and the tightened look about iier 
forehead. She was a " smart” girl, and glowing 
ribbons always were fluttering from her caps 
like pennants from a mast. All through she 
bad taken a deep interest in the love-afiair, 
and knew perfectly all the ebbs and flows ofi 
that uncertain current. For Fermor she had 
the deepest admiration. Had any one intr 9 - 
duced well4cnown Apollo Belvidere into her 
associations, that famous type of plastic beauty 
would have exactly satisfied her as a standard. 
Yet thev Hero himselfi when she threw open 
the door for him, hurried past her up-stairs, not 
rude or blunt, but wholly unconscious of her, 
and of all her ribbon-flags. 

She had long guessed the state of things. 
The two sisters were fond of her, and talked 
with her often. She amused them with legends 
of the ladies and gentlemen of her own sphere, 
when she was busy with their dresses, and 
Violet sat with her long hair like a nun’s veil 
on her head, "Jane” bad sore suspicions about 
this business ; and was convinced that the 
whole affair had been " mismanaged.” Through 
Fermor’s esquire, Mr. Bates, with whom she 
was intimate, she learnt more than they. Through 
that military gentleman’s gentleman the maid 
knew all, and she was determined that veiy 
morning to " speak her mind,” while there was 
yet time. 

Violet was a little hurried and excited iu her 
speech. “ I don’t sleep,” she said, nervously; 

" last night, I never closed my eyes once. I don’t 
know what is the reason,” She was now in 
spasms of agitation. She got up suddenly and 
went over to the bed, on which she flung her- 
self. The maid looked on in sore distress. Not 
for many minutes could all her soothing take 
effect. ^ ■ 

Poor Violet felt she could confide in her, as 
indeed she might. ** 0 Jane, Jane, I fear — 
do so fear — that they have been changing him 
to me — i know they have,” 

"No, no, miss,” the maid said, with the smile 
of superiority. "Not at all; you make too 
much of it, miss, indeed you do. But,” she 
added, looking round mysteriously, "/ know 
what it is ” 


Violet became earnest, and looked at her 
steadily. " What is it ?” she said* 

Jane was thinking of the tactique popular 
below* " It’s jill wrong, miss. The thing has 
been mistnanaAd. Fve seen it all along.’^ 

Thus poor Tviolet catching eagerly at any 

H iank, and beseeching her to tell, Jane became 
ke an old fcgTiyr god&other, whom this young 
creature bad come to consult, and to get a 
philtre. With great wisdom (and qrith some 
difficulty in the choice of words, for Jane had 
delicacyh the maid e^ounded the true secret 
of success in such affairs, and the little old- 
fashioned amatory cruelties which still obtained 
in the servants* hall. 

"It don't do,” said the fairy godmother, "to 
let a gentleman come too easy, or come too often. 
They don’t like it themselves, don’t gentlemen. 
There are days,” added Jane, as an iflustration, 

" when I make believe not to see Mr. Bates, it 
might be in the street, or it might be on the 
road ; and though I don’t pretend to say that 
there’s anything going on there, still, miss, you 
can have no manner of idea how he does take 
it.. You see,^hen they have it all their own 
wsgt they come to take it as easy as — anything.” 

This seemed like truth to Violet, to whom 
anything like a little salvation in this emergency 
was welcome. Her eyes distended, and her 
breath came and went as the fairy godmother 
explained the mystery. The introduction of 
Mr. Bates as an illustration to the workings 
of the charm on him especially, did not import 
any burlesque into the matter. She even begau 
to regard him with an interest which would 
have amazed that simple soldier. She was told 
how, on certain days, he was received with an un- 
bounded affection, purposely exaggerated to 
lead him into some slight forwardness ; whicli, 
on the next occasion, would be seized on as au 
opening for treating him with the most mortify- 
ing and insulting neglect. A short course of 
this fitful treatment was enough to " take him 
down” — to reduce him to an unmanly and 
grovelling degradation. From whence he would 
be, as unexpectedly and unreasonably, lifted 
from this level to the sunshine of unbounded 
favour. 

"But,” said the faiiy godmother, coming 1 
more to the point, " if there was another gen- 
tleman, miss, as could be found, and I know of 1 1 
such as could be easily got, and willing, and ; 
whose place, indeed, by rights it ou^ht to be — j 

that were the way !” 

Violet’s eyes opened still wider. She coloured 
a little, for she understood* 

‘^The captain,” said* the fairy godmother, 

" was a charming ^ntlemau, so fine and so high ; 
in his manners. But all gentlemen were the 
same in t^t point. They required to bo * kept 
up and stirrea.* Now% couldn’t Miss Violet j ust 
t^ it a little— ever sp little — and see how it 
would answer P Not to be just ' quite so ready,’ 
but more ‘stand off,’ and, above all, just ‘lean 
a little’ to that good but ‘ soft' gentleman, Mr. 
Hanbury. Mark her words, if in a day or two 
the remedy had not the most startlmg result.” 
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CCflndneted liy 


" Mr. Himburj P He bas gem avay.*' 

“He went away, mis% bat he's come ba^. 
Bosiness, Ae saya. He bas been banging aboat. 
I saw him myself only yesterday^ 

The child Violet hmme grayG at this news. 


The child Violet bmme graye at this news. 
She listene4 tet with curiosity, men with h^e, 
then with conhdence, finally ^th devotion. 
Here wbb a reasonable ohanoe. can^t at 
it. She began to think herself a' mere in&nt, 
whose own folly was the cause o! aU^ 

“Now, miss,’* said the ^dmother, "there’s 
another Ining, Yoa shonla have the two gen- 
tlemen together here of a night ; just a nice little 
party of a dozen to look on ; for it's the dein^ 
done before people thgt makes all the effect. No 
gentleman, miss, likes to see another gentleman 
put up before him, where there’s people by. As 
sore as 1 am standing here, miss, if you only get 
your mamma to have a few people in to tea, and 
have the two gentlemen together, and be a little 
partial to Mr. jtlanbury, giving him his lea first, 
or sitting with him in n corner, or even,” added 
Jane, with a little hesitation, " putting a flower 
in bis button-hole— as sure as you do this, 
everything will be well in the morning.” 

So, when her dressing was over, she had been 
changed into a little conspirator ; for from the 
straightforward Pauline— out who, indeed, was 
conspiring in her own way — it was thought best 
to conceal the whole. 

chaptbe XXXII. violet’s plot. 

When Violet bad come down, Pauline was 
astonished to see that Violet’s eyes were as 
glittering as before, and she went about with 
a nervous vivacity. The look of hopelessness 
was gone. 

Very soon this restlessness had worked itself to 
a point. " Dear Pauline,” she said, as if asking 
a favour, "1 am thinking of going out for a 
walk to the library (my head is so hot), and of 
taking Jane.” 

"To be sure, darlinf?,” said her sister, 
delighted that she was talung interest in such a 
thing as a library, " The very thing ; and get 
yourself a nice amusing book.” She assumed 
—this delicate sister— tliat Violet would prefer 
going without her, for they could not avoid 
coming to that one subject, and, therefore, she 
did not propose herself as a companion. But 
this was really the first step in Violet’s Utile 
conspiracy. She had a curious and irresistible 
instinct that she would meet with some one of 
the characters with whom her Uttle plot was to 
deal. And this is often a very sure and faithful 
instinct. Jane, who always associated every 
progress outside the house indistinctly with Mr. 
Bates, attended her with alacrity. 

The librarian talked professionally, and was 

f lad of the opportunity. " There^ a book,” 
e said, “I am keeping for Major Carter, 
The VH^jmabf Mayfair; they say it is by Mrs. 
Mackenzie Wollemaohe. *He is to call for it 
himself at jm o’clock. The major knows the 
world so added the librarian, with a smile. 

But her instinot was not to fail her, for 
|a»^aently sbe saw John Hanbury, with a heavy 


gloom upon his face, smoking a mgar dismally, 
Jounging past with heavy steps* He saw her 
in a second, and ius faee became a Oonfiagvation. 
Now, Violet felt,’ was the moment to get out 
her heavy cloak and dark lantern, if ever she was 
to be a conspirator. Hanbury had passed 
irresolutely, and then, turning, saw Violet’s soft 
face looking out at him with encouragement and 
sympathy. He came back as if he had been | 
caUed. Violet welcomed him with a warmth 
almost extravagant. Jane was looking on from 1 
the inner shop with approval. So Violet had ; 
made Iter first step ia the character of a con- 
spirator. 

Hanbury was confounded at his reception. 
Strange thoughts came tumbUng tumultuously 
through his brain, wild dreams for the future 
rose iu his head. Gould it be that she had at 
last seen that other in his true colours ? 

" Shall 1 take this ?” said the library mes- 
senger, now going out and pointing to the 
Virgins of Mayfiur, who were on the ground, 
bound together with strong twine. " No, no,” 
said the librarian ; " I see the major crossing,” 

Instantly Violet had become almost co- 
quettish, and spoke to Hanbury familiarly, al- 
most as jf he had never been away. 

Major Carter was looking in at the window at 
the title-pages of the new books. 

"Indeed,” faltered Hanbury, "you are moet 
kind ; only too good ; but I thouglit— ” 

Now entered Major Carter, fresh from his 
window studies. He was astonished and de- 
liglited to meet Miss Violet. Little did he 
know the pleasure that was in store for him 
when he crossed over. Could lie help her to 
choose a book? "You have kept that new 

thing for me, Mr. ; all thanks. This is,” 

to Violet, "one of Mrs, Tollemache’s, whom 
we all know, so you can imagine why 1 was 
dying to see it.” 

In the presence of this skilful player Violet * 
felt her histrionic power a little chilled, but she 
thought of what was before her, and set lierself 
to work with wonderful purpose and resolution. 
"No,” she said; "Mr. Hanbury has always 
helped me. He will choose me something, for 1 
believelie knows my taste.” Poor Violet! This 
was spoken awkwardly enough, but it imposed 
on the two gentlemen. " Imust go back now,” 
added she, getting even bolder in her little 
strategy. "1 am going to ask Mr. Hanbury to 
sec me home. Jane has business — marketing, 
and what not.” 

Hanbury, scarcely knowing whether he wus 
living or breathiiiff, glowed a delighted Consent, 
and this wonderful violet, whom some fairy had 
I metamorphosed into a perfect little intrigante, 
burned into the back portion of the shop, and 
whispered her maid that she must walk after 
Major Carter and watch did he go nearBrown’s- 
terrace, 

Hanbury was to know strange fluctuations in 
his treatment, for he had scarcely walked a 
hundred yards in this new tumult of happiness, 
when Violet apparently began to weary of his 
society. The worn lines began to show in her 
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face, juat as int^sible writing ink comes out 
before a fire. “ I won^t take you any iurtlier/* 
she said; “indeed, no. It is very kmd of you 
to come so far. Fiease leave me here. Do. 1 
must go by myself.** 

Haabury was left gasping in the road, with 
his heart all filled wita grief. Still there was 
consolation, something to turn over and think 
of in that incomprehensible change of manner. 

Later in the day the maid came back, after 
being detained rather longer than her mission 
required. She brought good news, however; 
for the major had gone straight to Brown*&< 
terrace, no doubt charged with news. 

Joyfully oar Violet flew up-stairs, began to 
smoothe her hair and work at personal decora- 
tion. The excitement had given a brilliancy to 
her face. Ribbons, lace, dress, ornaments, all 
of the best, were got out, for it was now certain 
that Termor, having quailed the elixir, would 
come — come in excitement and with all speed. 

Her sister saw the change with delight and 
wonder, but forebore to a single question, 
even to put out a hint. She ran up to her 
mother with some good news, and to enjoin 
caution. 

“ Violet has a little mystery of her own, poor 
child. It is going well again, I can see. Mr. 
Termor has been writing, and, I suspect, will be 
liere in a moment. 1 knew it was some mistake. 
l)oii*t lot us notice anything, mother dear, and 
1 shall watch for Louis ana warn him against 
anv of Ilia blunt, speeches.** 

Mrs. Manuel, whose face was arid and worn 
with old private sorrows, where tears seemed 
to have worn for themselves water-sheds and 
gullies, smiled with some pleasure. Such nows 
was lighting up her darkness. 

“I was thinking, Pauline,** said Violet, from 
the window, with her face to the garden, 
“of a little plan, a little scheme of own;** 
an announcement received with genuine delight 
by lier sister. 

“ To be sure, dear,** she said ; “ let us hear it. 
Mamma will be delighted.** 

“ 1 want,** said Violet, still at the window, 
“to — to — ^give a little party. You know we 
liave been here so long and never ’* 

Pauline answered with genuine wonder. “ A 
party, dear ! Good gracious ! No, why should 
we do that ?*’ 

“ 0, we must !’* said Violet, turning round, 
and hastily crowding a number of reasons to- 
gether. “ It is expected. We ought to have 
done it long ago. 1 am sure they say so. O, 
Pauline, indeed, indeed we must ; and— and— 1 
should so like it.** 

Sisterly instinct had now at last divined that 
something more was asked for than a mere 
party, and Pauline was presently as eager as 
Violet. 

CHAPTEJR xxxni. A FAREWELL. 

“Will you ever come back again?’* said Ter- 
mor to Miss Carlay. “ Soarccly, I should say. 
Chance rarely brings friends again together at 
a place of this sort at the same time. No ; you 


will be at the west when I shall be at the east. 
It is always the way.” 

“ We are to go to the south of she 

said, speaking ^is to the corner qf her dress. 
“Papa likes qmet and retirement. Wo shall 
become regular, Wtics,imd live among the vinea 
and honest peasants. You, we are told, are to 
have a differ&t sort of life, out among the 
Eastern tribel, conquering and ruling. Some- 
thing splendid and exciting.** 

“No,** said Termor, with some embarrass*- 
ment, “ nothing is settled as yet. Of c6urse 1 
might, if I chose.*’ 

“And you will choose,” said she, tipiidly, but 
looking at him. “ I am sure of it ; I told papa 
so this morning.” 

Termor smued. There was a refreshing 
naturalness about this girl that was always 
piquant. A new view at every turn of the road. 
“ That would suit my nature, 1 suppose,” he 
said, inquiringly, “ ruling and conquering ?** 

She dropped her eyes again. Then, after a 
moment, looked at him. “ I — 1 think so,” she 
said. 

“Quite right,” he said, approvingly. (He 
held always a sort of paternal manner to licr.) 
“ Well answered ! I should like being captain 
over slaves, in opening their brute intellects.” 

“You should go,” she said, eagerly. “ We 
should so like to hear of you.” 

“You are anxious,” lie said, “to get me 
away.” 

“No, indeed,” she said; “you misjudge me. 
If ;^ou do not go, surely the south of Trance is 
as far removed from England — at least to all 
intents and purposes — as India. You will never 
come that way.” 

(This “ nature” is really charming, thought 
he, because she makes no pretence to anything 
else.) 

“ We never know how things may turn out,” 
he said. “ I could no more tell where I shall 
be in three months* time than I could the age of 
tile moon. It muy be England, India, — perhaps 
the south of Trance,” he added, smiling. “ It 
is all on the cards,” 

She smiled too. “You don’t mean thatf* 
she said. 

“ I can mean nothing/* said he, importing one 
of his mysterious aphorisms, “where I know 
nothing. I confess you have- read me right in 
one point. I feel a call towards the East. 
It is the country for me ; and but for the absurd 
forms and formulas of our diplomatic service — 
no matter. People someway seem to ea^pect me 
to go there. Remember, the south of Trance 
is on the road to India.” ^ 

“O, how charming it would be,” said she, in 
one of her unconventional little bursts of delight. 

“ Some morning, perhaps, we should hear of a 
strange gentleman the gate, and we should 
be wondering, and then it would turn out to be 
you, Thougli, indeed, I should know for certain 
that it was you as soon as I heard there was a 
stranger.” ' 

“And do you mean to say,” said Termor, 

“ that a morning call from a mere conventional 
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bfeiug like myself would give you auy pleasure f 
because, if so - — ** 

** Indeed it would,” she answered readily, and 
without liesitation. | 

She was so simple and so nf|ura], he could 
have gone on ** playing” on her an hour more 
with fresh enterfcjdnment, only be was obliged 
to go. 

“ Good-by I good-by he said, rising. ** As 
I say nothing is settled, you must*, be prepared 
for that morning call in the south. Tor 1 suspect 
I shall iave to rule over the Easterns after all 
There is something grand, as you say, in being a 
satrap. I feel a to it: and so,” added 
Termor, gliding into a tender cadence, good- 
by, dear Miss Oarlay. We' have had some 
pleasant hours together; at least /have.” 

The girl said nothing. Termor held her hand 
a moment, let it go suddenly, and then left the 
room. Without any ‘‘pronounced” sensation 
in this farewell, there was still a secret hint as 
of something dramatic and touching. Fermor*s 
“ exquisite steering” (his expression to himself) 
had given this tone to tlie situation. At the 
door he came full on Mr- Carlay. 

“We are going away,” said he, “as no doubt 
you have been told. I know very few, and 
scarcely one that I care for here ; so it is not a 
great sacrifice for me. S/ie would like to 
remain.” 

“ Then why go ?” said Termor. 

“ This air of the south has been ordered for 
her. The winter is drawing on. And what is 
to become of you ? I am told you arc to go to 
India full of honours.” 

“Well, so they say,” said Terinor, greatly 
gratified with this universal nomination of him- 
self to office. 

“ I am sure you will succeed. Write to 
us — to me. You have done great good in 
this house ; you have really cheered her up. It 
was kind of you to come in and talk with hcr.^ 
A grim stifl; lellow like me is no companion for | 
a girl” 

This concluded his farewell with father and 
daughter. The whole scene quite filled his 
mind. The Manuel family faded out and became 
small figures at a distance. At all events, there 
was notliing pressing. Thus do painters, by 
heightening the colours in one portion of a pic- 
ture, dim, without touching, other parts near 
them. 

That evening, when Termor came in trium- 
phant, he found Major Carter waiting, who bad 
something to tell him. 

The Eastnort season was indeed coming to 
an end. Sharp blasts were coming from the 
86% charged with daggers and razors. The 
polite world was flitting away. Every day, at 
the newly-opened railway station, porters had 
busy work of it, labellmg dark and heavy 
boxes for “ London.” And in first - class 
windows was seen a crowd of appeals, grow- 
* ing every day more frequent, crying out pite- 
ously, “To Let,” “To Let.” Every one was 
ea^r to be gone ; once^ the rush had set in, 
and the air was filled with declarations, “We 


are going on Monday,” “We are going on Tues- 
day,” &c. &e. The haste and hurry was almost in- 
decent, and not unmixed with contempt. It 
was as though some family with whom they had 
been intimate hgd been suddenly discovered to 
be unsuitable prsons to know, and to be 
“dropped” with all speed. Next year, when 
the season came on, the people would be bowing 
and greeting Eastport again with the pleasant 
effrontery of worldlii^. Thus, in a day or 
two, had Sir Hopkins Pocock, C.B., passed 
away, Ms despatch-box being put away under 
the seat. Thus, also, in a week or two, was 
Lady Laura Termor and her daughters busy up- 
stairs putting up their camp-kettles and knap- 
sacks, once more getting ready for the road. 

The Eastport sea-breezes, and the comparative 
I inactivity or this campaign, had not been with- 
out profit for the veteran commander. If it had 
been otherwise, it would have made little dif- 
ference, as, however worn and footsore, she 
would have marched out of the place with the 
same spirit. Yet, though no serious operations 
had been undertaken, some successes of a sub- 
stantial order had crowned their arms. It did, 
indeed, seem likely that what might be called a 
fort— Tort Piper — was about to fall That 
stronghold, it will be remembered, was a sort of 
child, but of good expectations, and well worthy 
sitting down before and investing in all form. 
The ripe charms of Alicia Mary had affected 
him. 

“Good God!” said Termor, with strong dis- 
gust, as he met the child day after day in his 
mother’s apartments. “ You don’t mean to say 
you are thinking of that infant I I declare it 
would be a sin— a crime I I could not stand bv 
and look on. His friends ought to interfere. 1 
am ashamed of you, Alicia.” 

Tor once the veteran sergeant lost command 
of her temper. This was tampering with ranks. 
Her voice trembled. “ None of this,” she said, 
walking up to him with a look he did not soon 
forget. “You must not interfere with the girls. 
We have had work enough of it, without ' help 
from any one, and I won’t suffer any inter- 
ference now. You have done for yourself in the 
way that suits you best, and no one has said a 
word to* you. It is only fair that we should 
have our way.” 

Termor withdrew in some disorder. The Boy 
positively adored Alicia Mary. There were 
guardians in the way, it is true, but providen- 
tially no Chancery. And it was to sit down be- 
fore these guardians that Lady Laura was now 
preparinjg to march. A ridiculous disparity, said 
the makeious. Disparity, answered the com- 
mander, when he was nephew to Sir Thomas ! 
Disparity, when the estates were worth so much ! 
Away with such puerile objections. 

Violet kept her mournful watches ; only the 
inspiration of her maid sustained her. Termor 
came in a day or so. He diffused joy over the 
mansion ; but lie was , moody and “ short.” 

1 Violet welcomed him, after the first shock, 
with some pleasure. The elixir was working. 
Pauline did not come down to him ; her pre- 
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sence, she thought, would only cloud the air 
more, Very soon liia grievances came to the 
surface. He had observed, he said, “your 
friend, Mr. Hatibury, hanging about/* This 
was more of the elixir. What did thta mean, 
pray? Violet, a little flurried, called up her 
presence of mind. She did not know, she said. 
She supposed he had business, or some such 
reason. With a voice that trembled a little, 
she added, that he was **very good,** and that 
people seemed to like him. 

"O, that is it,** said Ffermor, getting up, and 
walking over to the window. ‘‘ I see.** Though 
a little terrified, Violet was pleased, for here 
were signs of the elixir. Fermor turned round, 
smiling with fi^im scorn. X see !** he repeated. 
He was thinking how this poor child was in- 
consistently showing “ the little game’* of the 
family. 

The faint lines in her face, and her secret sus- 
pense, struck him with a little pity. 

“0, by the way,** she said, with a sort of 
nervous coquetry, “ I want you to do something 
for me. I have a plan — a great little scheme. 
It is all my own plan entirely. I am going to 
give a little party.” 

Fermor started. “ A party ! Give a party !** 

** It’s to be a little party/* said Violet, 
coming up to him, and now filled with mis- 
givings as to the policy of her proposal. ** Only 
a few, I assure you.” 

That of course you can arrange as you like,’* 
he said ; I only give my opinion. If you take 
my advice, you would not think of such a thing. 
It is at least laughable. Everybody is gone 
away. It will only end in failure.” 

“ But you will come ? If you were to know 
how I have set my hca* on it.” 

“ On my coming ?” said Fermor, smiling in 
spite of himself. “ Well, I suppose the great 
little scheme must go on.** 

A week more, and more fashionable Israelites 
had gone out of the place. There were no 
; traces even of the place where the Laura Fermor 
I tents had been pitched a few days back. The 
fashionable Lonaon Fremdenblatt had announced 
them at their hotel in Dover-street, Sir Hop- 
kins, said the same register, was staying at 
Wyeherly’s, St. James’s-square, genteel and 
costly chambers, well known to colonists. 

Every one was arriving somewhere in Town ; 
and Eastport, abandoned and forsworn, began 
to have very much the look of the field where a 
gay circus has flourished temporarily, where the 
horses had galloped round, and scarlet and 
tinsel fluttered, but where now there was only 
the mark of a worn sawdust ring. 

Fermor fumed against this abandonment. 
Things, as regards his personal aff’airs, had 
settled into a dead* level. Tiiere was a lull. 
But he would have preferred something that he 
might work against. He went to see the 
Manuels fitfully, and bestowed somd" gloom and 
mystery on them. The brother seldom ap- 
eared to him, and when he did, he seemed to bo 
eld as it were in a leash. But Violet, still 


anxious and still fluttering, sirid to all their 
^ntle remonstrances, "Leave it to me. Do, 
m now. We .shall settle it all the night of 
the little party!** It was to bring forth a new 
and perfect understanding, a resolution of all 
difficulties, em the naming of a near and 
certain day lot the nuptials, and universal 
happiness and delight. " Leave it all to me 1 / 
know,” said Violet, with a Kttle air of mystery. 
And she hacKnow come to brood anxiously over 
this eventful night, as though it were finally to 
determine her fate. 

Fermor, too, was waiting another event. Sir 
Hopkins had said he would write to him from 
London as soon as everything was settled, and 
"he saw bis way finally.” Someway Fermor 
had begun to have a restless feeling ; for this 
letter did not come. His family had not written 
either. 

But there was yet another letter expected 
which did not come. Major Carter had said to 
him, "I have written, as you wished it, to old 
Gainsborough. He is the most wonderful 
gatherer-up of old stories in nature. Quartered 
in Spain, as I told you. He knows everythin^ 
about everybody, and, depend upon it, we shaB 
have a very full and carious letter touching a 
certain family. I have no right to say a word of 
my own suspicions. I feel it was going beyond 
what I ought to have done. The only thing I 
can do is to support what I say, or own that I 
have been wrong. Tou have no part in it what- 
ever. I have forced it on you.** 

Tims it came to a certain Monday, for which 
evening Miss Manuel had asked a few friends to 
tea, and music. 


IN THE POLISH CAUSE. 

Last summer, three young students, Wil- 
helm Unman from Stockholm, Gabriel Jacobs- 
son, and John Eriksson from Stromsholm,*^ 
])roceeded to Poland to share in the struggle 
for liberty. The Stockholm paper, the Afton- 
blad, gives a detailed report oi their adventures 
and their fate, of which an outline might per- 
haps not be uninteresting to English readers. 

They left Stockholm on the 3ra of July, 1863, 
and went by steamer to Stettin, and from thence 
by railway to Rokietnice, a small station near 
the town of Posen, not daring to enter the latter 
for fear ofi being arrested. Through less fre- 
quented roads they now proceeded, sometimes 
walking, sometimes riding with peasants, to the 
frontier. After having been hiding here for 
some time with some Polish men of property, 
they found an opportunity of crossing the fron- 
tier, and learnt that a corps of insurgents were 
in the town of Zayorowo, not many miles 
distant. They went thither and presented them- 
selves to the chiet of the corps ' as volunteers ; 
but, before they had yet entered on duty, a 
Russian force, greatly superior in numbers, 

* The same three young men mentioned in, the 
article entitled From- the Pen of a Pole, All the 
Tear Bound,^oI. xi., page 448. 
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adwced towards the town^ and cauaad the 
snr&ents to retreat hastily after a skirmish, 
duiing which and the retreat, however, aeveral 
were cut off and made prisoner^. During the 
search which followed <H all the^honsea in the 
town, the three Swedes, who were considered 
suspicious by the Eussians, and ^ho could not 
produce any Sesptimation, were an^sted. This 
was on the 12th of JFuly. ^ 

Erom^Zayorowo they had to march to Konin 
with the* rest of the pnsoners, and were here led 
before General Kostanda, who in a harsh and 
contemptuous tone directed some questions to 
thorn, drat in the Eusaian and afterwards in the 
Polish language. When one of the Polish 
peasants, who had been taken prisoner as 
an insurgent at the same lime with them, 
ventured to say to the general that they were 
foreigners and did not understand his words, 
this man was, at a signal from the general, laid 
hold of by tlie Cossacks, who struck him fear- 
fully with their knouts, because he had had the 
auaacity to speak without being spoken to. 
After having been detained as prisoners for 
some time at the main guard-house of Konin, the 
Swedes were, by tlie interposition of some Fin- 
nish officers, removed to a private house, which 
had been prepared as a prison, and where they 
were allowed to receive the food that was sent 
them by generous and sympathising inhabitants 
of the town. When placed before the general 
to be tried, they declared at first that, as they 
had not been taken with arms in hand, and as 
no one could prove that they had joined in 
any fight, it was unjust to consider them as in- 
surgents, and they demanded their rights re- 
spected as Swedish subjects. The general 
laughed disdainfully at their words about rights, 
and explained that as they were unable to show 
that they were there with any right and on 
lawful business, he would maki short work of 
it, and hang them as spies. They soon learnt 
that this was no empty threat, and at the advice 
of the Finnish officers they therefore acknow- 
ledged tliat it had been their intention to enter 
the ranks of the insurgents as volunteers. 

On the ] 1th of August they were taken, to- 
gether with a number of other prisoners, by 
railway to Warsaw, and lodged in the citadei, 
in the casemates of which they met with many 
imprisoned Poles, a great numoer of whom be- 
longed to the flower of the nobility pf that un- 
fortunate county. Every day some of them 
were led away in order to be hung, shot, or 
transported to Siberia, but in none of them 
could be discovered the slightest trace of de- 
spondency or dejection. They were indifferent 
as to how soon and in what manner they were 
led to death. It was even .a pleasure to think 
that the way in which they suffered death 
might eontribute to place the barbarity of the 
Eussians in the right light. While here in the 
citadel, the Swedes secretly received from the 
Natitmai Government a supply of money amount- 
mj^to^s ixty roubles silvmr, or nine pounds ten 

• ;'On the 19th of August, the ^hree young 


Swedes were led out of the citadel without 
knowing where they were going, what was in- 
tended with them ; wliether they were to suffer 
death, or-— as there was more reason to believe 
—to be sent to the interior of Eussia or Oan- 
casia, and there stuck into some regiment or 
otbmr as soldiers. Instead of this, they had to 
march with a number of other prisoners to the 
great fortress of Modlin, some twenty miles 
north of Warsaw. The march was an ex- 
tremely forced one, ^pd the Eussian captain 
who commanded the convoy allowed the pri- 
soners no rest, nor even a (3top of water with 
which to quench theix thirst. 

It was not till after they had been at Modlin, 
as prisoners with hard labour for some time, that 
they were informed tliat they were sentenced to 
[ twelve mouths* imprisonment with hard labour 
I at Modlin fortress. On arriving at th« citadel, 
they were at once clothed in the dress of the 
convicts, consisting of a grey jacket with black 
sleeves and a square black patch on' the back, 
trousers and cap also grey, the latter with a 
black cross in front. The front half of their 
heads was shaved from ear to ear, and this pro- 
cess was afterwards renewed every Saturday. 
Their resting-place was formed by a wooden 
pallet with a bag of straw, so filled with diffe- 
rent sorts of vermin that it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to get any rest. Their food was 
unfit for human beings. The fortress must 
always be provided with provisions for seven 
ears, and, for the prisoners, the oldest and most 
amaged supplies were always taken. For 
breakfast, they got a dish of ‘*bash,**a sort of sour 
soup, of a loathsome and indefinable nature, the 
smell and look of whi^h would already liave 
i been enough to disgust any one the least dainty ; 
for dinner, " kapusta,” cabbage, made froln the 
outer and coarsest leaves; now and then, for 
a change, a “ grout** or stir-about of old and 
damaged groats, and in wliich would be found, 
side by side with all sorts of casual and less 
agrccaole ingredients, ’some few potatoes, which 
were considered as a great delicacy. The daily 
ration of bread was two pounds, often mixed 
I with sand, straw, and other dirt. 

Beyond the number of convicts for usual 
crimes, there were between five and six hundred 
political prisoners at Modlin. The work began 
at five o*clock in the morning, and was continued 
all day long, without any regular time for rest. 
Such of the prisoners as were artisans had to 
work in workshops, the rest at digging, wheel- 
ing away the earth, sweeping, throwing, snow, 
or the like. The only time they tast^ meat 
was on the anniversary of the emperor*s acces- 
sion to the throne, when each received four 
ounces of roasted entrails drawn on a stick, 
with which to celebrate the day. In winter 
each man was given a fur jacket of sheep’s skin, 
to be worn under the grey jacket, but they were 
so full of ^ermin that the Swedes found it im- 
possible to put them on. 

About Christmas -time, the adjutant of the 
fortress told our three young men that they 
had been so far pardoned that their term of im- 
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prisonment had teen Blwatened from twelve to 
six months’ duration j and on the Rnsiian first 
of February (February IStli), the commandant 
gave them one silver toublc, or three shillings 
and twopence-halfpenny, for all three of them. 
They now put on some good winter clothing, 
which the National Government had forwarded 
to Modlin for them, together with some money. 
From the fortress they were escorted to the> 
burgomaster or mayor of Nowydwor, who sent 
them further under escort to Warsaw, where 
they were taken to the president of police ; but 
as he was not present at the moment, they were 
lodged in the police-cell, where tb^ were for- 
gotten until the 27th of February. On that day 
they received at last a compulsory passport, 
commanding them, after having been taken to 
the frontier, to go straight home to Sweden 
through Pmssia. 

When they asked whether they were not to 
have any money for this forced journey, they 
were told that the necessary money would be 
handed to them at the railway station by a 
colonel. Arrived at the station, they found the 
said colonel who had the military command 
there, but he declared that he had no money for 
them, and when they said that they would tnus 
be exposed to starvation already while on their j 
way from Warsaw to the frontier, he answered 

Qu’irnporte ?” (what matters ?) and when they 
made some further protestations, lie called some 
soldiers, who dragged them to the railway car-' 
riage and thrust them in. Under strict surveil- 
lance they 1 hus got to thfe first Prussian station, 
hut when their Russian companions here de- 
manded a receipt for their safe delivery from the 
station-nuistcr, they i#3eived instead a torrent 
of abuse for having brought these persons with- 
out also the necessary money for their further 
journey. 

A Polish gentleman, who chanced to be pre- 
sent at this scene, helped them on to Bromberg, 
where he got rooms for them at an hotel. After 
a short stay in this town, two of these com- 
panions in misfortune proceeded home, but the 
third, Mr. Unman, remained, as he had made 
acquaintance with several Polish patriots, and 
felt a strong desire still to partake in the struggle 
against the Russians. 

At this time an expedition from the province 
of West Prussia was preparing ; the plan was 
to cross the frontier at different points in 
five small divisions. Unman proceeded to the 
town of Strasburg, where he joined a party of 
insurgents, and crossed with them the border 
river DrewendjJ. Several skirmishes took place, 
but towards the end of March he was, with 
a number of other insurgents, driven across 
the frontier and taken prisoner by Prussian 
military, who brought them to the town of 
Lautenburg. After a short examination. Un- 
man was taken to Strasburg, in the prison of 
wliich town he remained until the beginnii^ of 
May. Here he was shown an arrest order from 
Berlin for “preparing to commit treasonable 
acts.” Later he was taken to Posen, the capital 
of the province, where he, as well in the prison 


m bf the trials and examinations, became a 
witness to the indescribable tyranny with which 
the Prussians^ treat the Polish population, and 
the OOmpletetf lawlessness wliicn reigns here, 
where the <Mised Prnssism state has a strange 
nationidity m its power. The treatment was 
much wors/than that to which the Russians 
subjected imerr prisoners in the prisons of in- 
vestigation, During his stay here, for^4wo 
Polish landed proprietors were sent to Berlin 
to- be arraigned for hi^ treason, on 'suspicion 
of having favoured the Pohsk insurrection. 

No evidence having been forthcoming against 
him, Mr. Unman was at last taken from the 
citadel of Posen, in order to reorive a passport 
for the homeward journey ; but, as he bad not 
money sufficient for that purpose, he was thrown 
into the police cell till he could procure some. 
From Posen he was soon taken to Kosten, 
where he was lodged in a reformatory, which 
was made use of as a political prison. He mean- 
while wrote home for money, but tins letter was 
not sent off till a month later, and then the date 
had been altered so as to read July for June. 
A letter written from Strasbni-g, with the per- 
mission of the authorities, to the Swedish consul 
at Stettin, had never teen forwarded. 

He remained at Kosten till August 20th, 
when be received from the National Government 
a small sum of money, which enabled him to 
get to Stettin, where the Swedo - Norwegian 
consul received him with great kindness, and 
procured him free passage by the steamer Orion 
to Gothenburg, and thence to Stockholm. 


QUITE ALONE. 


Book the Second : Womanhood. 

CHAPTEE LX. AND LAST. 

Sir William Long had called many times 
upon Lily in her new home, hovering about her 
with a throbbing heart, and a declaration of 
love faltering upon his tongue. That pure and 
tender love had rolled back twenty years of his 
life. He had feasted his full upon all the vain 
pleasures of the world, and had become weary of 
them ; but now, with the image of Lily’s sweet 
innocent face ever before him, his zest for life 
was renewed : he felt that there was yet some- 
thing better worth living for than all the empty 
pleasures in which he had wasted his youth. 

The old Indian had received him kindly, and 
shown him much favour. He was flattered by 
the baronet’s attentions} and liked his company. 
From that quarter he had every encouragement. 
Lily, too, was always glad to see him, and often 
expressed her gratitude for all his kindness. 
But it was only -gratitude. Sir William saw 
that she was still thinking of Edgar, although 
the idol bad revealed its worthless clay, and the 
scales had fallen from her too trusting eyes. 

Constant, who was aware of Sir William^s 
passion, and favoured it, wrote to tiie baronet 
and informed him of the discovery of Edgar, 
Sir William immediately called at the hotel and 
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learned all particulars. The letter did hot sur- 
prise him, but he was infinitely relieted to find 
that Lily’s eyes were at la^ op^ed, and that 
she had escaped the danj^er which he so much 
dreaded. So pure and disinterested was his lore 
for the girl, that for the momeht he had no 
thought of himself. And so scruphlous was his 
sense of honour, that he drew a cheque for two 
hundred pounds, and insisted upon Constant 
sending it to the scapegrace in zalfilment of 
the promise that had been implied, if not actusdly 
made, by the overtures of Franz Stimm. 

•* The scamp does not deserve it,** said Con- 
stant. 

** Perhaps not,** said the baronet ; ^*but that 
is no reason that we should be less than gentle- 
men. Get the cheque cashed at the bank, and 
give him the money in your own name.’* 

The mone^ was duly conveyed to Edgar, and 
the first thing be did on getting out of the 
spunging-house, was to array himself in a dan- 
dified suit of cbthes and call at Pomeroy’s Hotel. ! 
Constant met him in the hall. The sultan was 

high and mighty, as haughty and insolent as 
ev^. He leaped from his cab and swaggered into 
the hotel with the confident air of an invading 
Cttsar. His manner said as plainly as any 
words, have come, and when I have seen 1 
shall conquer.” 

“ Tou may depend upon me, my good fellow,” 
he said to Constant, with a patronising air. 
" Your trouble shall be well rewarded ; but be- 
tween you and me and the post,” he added, 
tapping Constant on the shoulder with his cane, 
begin to suspect' that the little party sent 
you, eh?” 

Constant could scarcely keep liis temper. 

” You had better see the lady yourself,” he 
said. “ I will send up your card. No doubt 
Miss Blunt will be glad to see you,” 

Greyfaunt started at the name. 

” Blunt 1” he said ; *‘is that her name ?” 

“ I should have thought,” said Constant " you 
would be acquainted with the name of a lady 
who is so devoted to you.” 

Well,” said Greyfaunt, ” her mother called 
herself Madame Ernestine ; but then these 
circus women take all sorts of absurd names. I 
only knew the girl as Lily. Surely her father 
was not that dirty, drunken Griffin Blunt, wlio 
put an end to bis miserable existence in the 
Seine ?” 

*‘Mis8 Blunt’s father was a gentleman, sir,** 
said Constant, glaring at him angrily. “But 
here is Miss Blunt’s answer.” 

The servant who h^ taken up Greyfaunt’s 
card here returned and presented him with a 
letter. 

” I am instructed,'* he sai4 to return this 
to you, and to say that Miss Blunt has read it.” 
j Greyfaunt was completely taken aback. He 
j saw at a glance that it was his own letter, 

{ the letter he %id addressed to Constant. He 

! opened it buitiediy to make sure, and his eye 
upon his own words, ” If you serve me 
in thk, yoUahfdl have no reason to complain of 
y<^ share ctf the plunder,” 


Why^ what does this mean?” Edgar stam- 
mered put. 

“It means, sir,” said Constant, ‘Hhat the 
iady is now aware of your true character, and 
has nothing more to say to you.” 

' ‘'And did this?” said Greyfaunt, with 
mi assumed air of indignation. 

“Yes, /did it,” Constant replied, deliberately, 
“ and from the bottom of my soul I rejoice to 
think that I have saved this innocent young 
lady from the toils of a worthless wretch.”* 

“Insolent scoundrel!” he cried, “how dare 
you insult a gentleman ?” And in the heat and 
passion of the moment he struck at Constant 
with his cane. 

The hotel-keeper avoided the blow, and with 
great coolness walked up to the dandy, wrenched 
his cane from him, and broke it" across his 
knee. “ Turn that man out of the hotel,” Con- 
stant said, in a tone of command to his ser- 
vants. 

Two stalwart fellows in livery immediately 
stepped forward, and, seizing Greyfaunt by the 
collar, hurried him down the steps, and thrust 
j him into the street, Constant throwing his broken 
cane after him. 

It is possible that the crestfallen sultan, as he 
slunk out of Great Grand-street that day, re- 
called a similar scene in Paris in which he had 
some shave. Poor Griffin Blunt was avenged. 

Lily’s first feeling, when she perused the 
damnatory letter addressed to Constant, was one 
of bitter grief. But when sh^ began to reflect, 
and to examine her heart, the feeling became one 
of shame. She had deceived herself ; and in her 
blind selfishness had beeigungrateful to one who 
loved her tenderly and truly. When she went 
back to the retrospect of that Greenwich dinner, 
and remembered how she carried away with her 
the image of the tall handsome gentleman who 
was so good and kind, who took her on his knee 
and petted her fondly, who kissed her so tenderly 
and gently at parting — when she remembered 
that it was this image which she carried away 
with her to Paris, that it was this image that 
she clung to and loved, and that Edgar was 
merely a new preseime of outward beauty which 
I she had indued witn all the generous qualities 
I of the tall handsome form that was fading from 
her memory — she hid her face in her hands, and 
! sobbed for vei^ shame. The god of her ido- 
latry was Sir William Long ; and all this time 
she had worshipped a mere joss, which her fancy 
had invested with his attributes. 

Sir William sought no interview with Lily 
until after the first shock of her disenchantment 
had passed away. He called every day, how- 
ever, to make kind inquiries, and always left a 
card, which Constant never failed to send up to 
Lily’s room. 

At first Lily was relieved to find that he did 
not ask to see her. She was afraid that he 
would despise her. She at least felt that she 
was not worthy of any other regard. She re- 

f reached herself bitterly, and often sat for 
ours in her own room, rocking herself to and 
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fro, beating her throbbing, brow with her little ^oor. lily I It only pained her the more that 
bands, and crying pitifully. he f^ould think she had forgotten that brkht 

Bow can 1 ever look in that good, generous, day. She felt in her conscience that she had 


face again P What will he think of me given 

But as days passed on and Sir William still ** B 

continued to call and leave a card without ask- "D 

ing to see her, Lily began to feel uneasy. Did ronet 


given him reason to think so. 

** Botgotten it !** she said. " Oh no, np, no,” 
"Bo you remember it well?” said the ba- 


be despise her ? and were these merely calls of 
formal courtesy? Her heart took alarm, and 


" As if it -teere yesterday,” Lily replied. 
" Do you remember.” he continued, " do 


she found herself anxiously asking why he did remember asfcng roe if I were good? I was not 
not come. Bvery afternoon, about the time he good then; but 1 became a better man from that 
was accustomed to call and leave his card, she day. You asked ‘me if 1 ever went to church? 
found herself standing behind the curtains of I confessed to you that 1 never went to church, 
her uncle’s grand sitting-room, peeping out But I went to church on the following Sunday, 
into the street to watch for bis brougham. Many and on many Sundays after that. Do you 
broughams and carriages drove up to the door remember the apple, and throwing the peel 
of Pomeroy’s in the course of an afternoon, and over my left shoulder when it fell upon the 
Lily had no means of reoogaising Sir William’s carpet m the shape of the letter W P You 
carriage unless she saw Sir William himself, clapped your hands and said, ‘ How nice !’ and 
One day a brougham stopped, and Constant ap- asked me to be your sweetheart ; hut you were 
preached the door, and stood talking for a few a child then. You don’t remember it as I do." 
minutes with its unseen occupant. At the close Quite unconsciously, Sir William was cutting 
of the colloquy, Lily observed a card given out poor Lily to the very quick. She remembered 


of the colloquy, Lily observed a card given out poor Lily to the very quick. She remembered 
to the hotel-keeper hy a long thin white hand, all these things, and had thought of them often 
It was his hand ! Could she ever forget it ! and often, clinging to them with a longing. 
The hand which had fondled and patted her at lo?ing heart, until the day that Edgar appeared. 
Greenwich— the hand upon which she had Then she began to forget. But he had cnerished 
noticed the great signet ring engraved with the all these thin gs t o this day, 
little bird, whose motto was "nope and For- "Oh, Sir William,” she cried, "you make 
tune.” me feel that I have been very ungrateful, very 

Fortune had come, and she valued it not a foolish, very wicked.” 
straw. The grandeur by which she was sur- "Lily!” he exclaimed; "what have I said 
rounded chilled and terrified her ; the jewels to pain you ?” 

which her uncle had given her were weary " Nothing,” she said. “It is not you who 
chains binding her to a blank and soulless life, have given me pain ; I have made the scourge 
The hope at her breast, the hope of love and for myself. 1 know the deep debt of gratitude 


peace, had yet to be fulfilled. 

" Oh, why does he not come ? why does he 
not come ?” 

The very next day the brougham drove up to 
the door, and from her love’s watch-tower behind 


I owe you ** 

" Still that cold word, Lily,” he said, piti* 
fully. 

She hung her head and sobbed. 

" Sir William,” she continued through her 


the silken curtain, Lily saw Sir William get out tears, "I ought to throw myself at your feet and 
and enter the hotel. Almost the next instant beg your forgiveness on my knees ; you, who 
the servant announced him, have been so good, so kind, so trusting : while 

Lily’s heart was fluttering in her breast like a I— but I cannot speak what is at my heart, 
scared bird in a cage. The room swam before Leave me now ; I am not worthy of you ; let 
her eyes, and she was about to fall, when her me write to you and explain all, and then, if you 
hands were gently seited and tenderly imprisoned ca^prgive me—” . 

between two others. She heard her name men- Hmr tears choked her utterance. She rose 
tioned, and, lifting up her eyes from the ground, suddenly, gave him her hand, and rushed from 
she saw, lookW down upon her, the calm, the room, sobbing bitterly, 
earnest, loving lace which had flrst won her Sir William left tiie hotel with a sad heart, 
child’s heart, the bright vision of which had so : sorely troubled and perplexed. He could only 
long sustained and cheered her in the time of guess at the cause of Lily’s distress. He 
her misery and solitude. aiscerned that she reproached herself for some- 

"l!ell me, Lily,” said Sir William, almost thing— for having, loved the worthless Edgar, 
doubtfully, "am 1 welcome? Are you glad to perhaps. Or possibly shetnight have discovered 
see me P” 


am I welcome P Are you glad to perhaps. Or possibly shetnight have discovered 

that he, Sir William, was her mother’s unknowu 


Lily could not reply. Her eyes fell, her bead benefactor at Rauelagli, and was pained that 
dropped upon her bosom, and sae*sank upon a she could not requfte that kindness with love, 
ooucli. And then he thougbJ of his age. He was forty. 

Sir William sat down beside her, and begged He had spent the best of his days. And 
for an answer. Lily P Lily was just budding into womanhood* 

“Lily, Lily,” he said, “I have loved you As yet, before her the world lay all fresh and 
with the same love ever since you were a new, with joys and pleasures yet to be tasted, 
little child at Greenwich, Have you forgotten Why should ne seek to link her young life yith 
it ?” his. And yet the disparity was not so great 
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after all. Marriages between forty twenty 
were common enough, and, when saade foarlow^ 
there was no reason w'hy they should not bees 
happy as any other, imy, happier^ for the iove ef 
a man of forty is no fickle fancy, no boy’s 
caprice. As for Sir William, lid know that he 
could love Lily with an abounding affeetion, 
that he could cherish her, and dote upon her to 
the last ; ay, that he could wore^ip her as a 
holy bejng, and bow to her as to a guardian 


He waited anxiously for the letter. It came 
the next day, and it ran thns : 


“Mj dear, good, kind Friend,— I scarcely 
know what to say to you now that I have 
sat down to write the letter which I pro- 
mised. I feel, keenly and deeply, how un- 
worthy I am, how unrateful I must have ap- 
peared to you; but 1 fear I shall not have 
words to tell you wliat my heart reveals to me, 
now that I ^ave awakened from that delusive 
dream. 

** What I wish to say is, that I have never 
ceased to love you from that day at Greenwich, 
which I so well remember. Yes, it was you I 
loved. I know it now ; but how— how can I 
tell you ^ I carried your ima^ away with me 
to the school in Paris to which I was taken by 
my mother. I carried away with me not only 
a vision of your face, but the sound of your kind 
voice, the pressure of your gentle hand upon my 
hair, the soft touch of your lips upon my brow. 
I was a solitary girl at school. I had no friends 
or relations wlio came to see me, I never went 
home for holidays like the other girls. Often 
for days and nights together I was Quite Alone 
—alone with your face, with your smile, with 
your touch, with your kiss. When I wished to 
bring your imi^e before me, I closed my eyes 
and haw you, like a light in the dark. You were 
the embodiment to me of all that was handsome, 
and beautiful, and good. 

hung my arms about the neck of the 
vision which 1 conjured up. I was a child, 
a lonely child, without father or mother, or; 
any one to love. In you I loved father, 
mother, sister, brother, and eveiything that 
is good and lovable. I prayed that I might 
see you again ; but weary months and wea^ 
years passed, and hope was becoming dead within 
me, I had seen nothing but misery, misery, 
misery ; and it seemed as if I were doomed to 
be miserable to the end. My spirit sank. 1 1 
began to forget myselt — to forget you. I did ; 
not forget your goodness, for that was alw^ 
about me, like an essence, filling my heart with 
boundless love. But the outward sign was 
fading. When I closed my.cyes now the vision 
seemed faint and undefined. It was so long, 
lon^ ago! I was forgetting your form ana 
features. And yet my heart was clinging to its I 
first love-^to ^on. But 1 was a heathen, and 
souglit some visible sign in which to embody the 
attributes of my deity. Edgar Greyfaunt ap- 
peai’ed, and he became my idol — ^tne graven 
linage which represented all I loved and adored. 


Outef. Ihe forlorn state of my want .heari; I 
eonemved this illusion, and set . up in that yearn- 
ing empty place the vague thing I Inv^. I 
know now that it was not 

“ But I Wash to think how long I remained 
blind^ow long I continued to mve you pain, 
when you were eo good, so noble, so patient. 
I feel to want to go down on my knees to you, 
to ask you to foi^et my foEy, and to treat me 
as a poor, weidt, silly ehud. Come what will, I 
will ever bless you, and think of you with lore 
and gratitude. 

** Yours ever, 

•“Lilt.” 

Sir William read this letter with a choking 
sensation, and the tears standing in his eyes. 

“Dear LUyl” he exclaimed; “she is re- 
proaching herself for being little less than an 
angel, i will fiy to her at once ; but st^,” he 
added, checking himself, “what have 1 done 
that 1 should be blessed with such love as 
hers ?” He paused for a moment in thought, 
then looked up reverently and exclaimed, 
“ Heaven is merciful to me indeed !” 

Sir William hastened to the hotel, and, with- 
out waiting to be announced, strode up the 
stairs and entered the old Indian’s reception- 
room. Lily was there alone. Before she could 
rise to receive him, the baronet ran to her, and 
i seated himself on the couch beside her. 

“ Lily, dearest Lily,” he said, “ do you, will 
you love me ? Will you take me by the hand, and 
give me a chance of heaven ? ’Will you be my 
! little wife ; my good angel?” 

Thinking of her, perhaps, as the child whom 
he had nursed and petted at Greenwich, he drew 
her towards him as he said this. Lily yielded to 
his embrace, dropped her head upon his shoulder, 
and whispered assurance of undying love. 

THE END OS QUITE LEONE. 


WATER. 

Once, when out in an open boat in the strait 
which separates PuflBn Island from Anglesea, 
with a short chopping sea threatening to swamp 
ns every minute, and cross %aves like liquid 
obelisks starting up in all directions, while the 
boatmen had to keep a sharp look-out to save 
our little bark from capsizing, my companion, a 
person of no mean attainments, after careful 
observation of the waves, and, as I supposed, 
appreciation of our danger; suddenly exclaimed. 

What a sii^ular form of matter Water is !” 

Wliether in consequence of the high-strung 
feelings of the moment, or through the justice 
of the remark itself, it fixed itself in my me- 
mory: and frequently, whether beholding the 
great sea or a full backet fetched from the 
pump ; whether gazing-At a mighty river, with its 
wealthy burdens, ever flowing onward, or borne 
on a lake in whose limpid depths you see water- 
fowl diving and fishes glaneing; or stretched 
in a bath a mineral spring, which is hot 
when it issues from the earth; the idea ever 
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bfiimte ate that I am in the presence d % won- 
derful creation under most reinarkabie condi- 
tions, and 1 say to myself, again and agam^ 
** What a singular form of matter Water is r 

Wat» is paradoxical and eontradictory in its 
outward and apparent qualities. It is at mice 
hard and soft, yielding and resisting. It gives 
way, when permitted to do so, with marvclOious 
fecility. Tne slightest and lightest snbstmi^ 
dropped upon it is admitted to its embrace, in 
strict accordance and proportion to its deserts 
and its density. So small a substance as a grain 
of sand is allowed to find its natural place at 
the bottom. A hydrostatic or water-bed is the 
easiest of couches, so easy, in fact, that some 
invalids cannot bear its excessive pliancy and 
complete adaptation to the form of the sleeper. 
Hence tlie notion of Descartes and others, that 
to explain the phenomena of water, its ultimate 
particles must oe oblong, smooth, and flexible, 
lying one upon another like eels in a tub. 

But water of a given temperature, confined, 
is of astounding hardness; it is as good as in- 
compressible at that temperature : for what is a 
reduction of from forty-four to forty-eight mil- 
lionth parts of its volume under a pressure equal 
to that of the atmosphere P Many solid matters 
— wood for instance — can be squeezed into a 
much smaller than their original bulk ; the 
packer’s art has attained wonderful perfection 
in inclosing much in little space: but all the 
queen’s horses and all the queen’s men cannot 
put a quart of water into a pint bottle ; the 
cleverest packer in London (which is saying a 
great deal) cannot economise the room of a 
table-spoonful. You could sooner drive a nail 
into a solid cube of steel, than you could drive 
one into a cube of water enclosed in a perfectly 
unyielding box. It is the iinsqueezability of 
water which gives its enormous strength to the 
hydraulic press. The hardness of water may be 
ftU by striking its surface smartly with the open 
hand ; the qu^ty is also known to unfortunate 
swimmers who, intending to pitch into the water 
headforemost, fall flat on their stomachs in- 
stead. 

The fickleness of seas and sea-like lakes arises 
from the extreme impressionability of water to 
outward influences. But while so movable and 
docile that the slightest inclination of its bottom 
causes it to flow in that direction, and the 
slightest breath on its surface raises a ripple, 
whicli is magnified into mountain waves by the 
impulsive foi*ce of stronger winds, water ex- 
pands and contracts, in varying temperatures, 
only in quite a moderate degree. 

To appreciate fully the value of what is, we 
may sometimes imagine what might be instead. 
Thus, what a blessing it is to the human race, 
to the animate world, to all organised nature, 
that water is not as expansible as oil ! Great 
heats would cause rivers to overflow, animals to 
be smitten with apoplexy, sap-vessels to burst, 
making every plant one wound, while seas in 
summer would inundate the coasts which had 
the misfortune to bound them. There is no 
abstract cause, no fundamental reason, why 

wat»r not be as expansible as oil. 

it is not so. On the eontrary, the 
sli^ varu^iomof whieh it is susceptible, tends 
to onr advantage and convenience. 

Pore water is at its greatest density, or 
heaviest and ifiost contracted, at four degrees, 
centigrade (t6 avoid fractions), or at exactly 
thirty-nine d^yees of Faterenbeit, that is at seven 
degrees abo^ the freeaing point ; but if the i 
temperature fehanges, either way, the water 
expands. From the maximum density lip to the 
boiling point, the expansion amounts to four 
hundredth parts of its volume— »a mere nothing. 

If it cool below its maximum density, it still' 
expands up to the freezing point. Consequently, 
water which is near the point of freezing is 
lighter than water that is only just a trifle 
warmer. It therefore rises ana Aoats on the 
surf^, allomng the warmer stratum of water 
to sink. Eivers and lakes, therefore, freeze 
from the top downward (which would not happen 
were the density of water to continue to increase 
with increasing cold), and the fish and water- 
weeds remain uninjured. Were the case other- 
wise than it is— if our streams and pools froze 
from the bottom — in long-continued frosts they 
would become solid blocks of ice ; aquatic plants 
and animals would perish ; and even in cases of 
partial freezing, the thaw and the return to a 
normal state of things would be much more 
tardy than under existing circumstances. Water 
still further expands at its conversion into ice ; 
but with that we have nothing to do. Ice is 
not water, and with water alone we are dealing at 
present. 

The providential character of the above 
arrangement is brought out into still higher^ 
relief by the fact that, although easily heated, 
water is a bad conductor of heat : that is, it does 
not readily part with heat. In water kept con- 
stantly boilmg, it is the ebullition from the 
bottom of the pot which causes our viands to 
cook so speedily. A leg of mutton, simply 
plunged into boilmg water, and there left to take 
care of itself without the aid of the stoker, would 
take a long time even to get warm througli. 
Eumford fixed a plate of ice at the bottom of a 
glass vessel, and then poured in cold water 
enough to cover it to the depth of a quarter of 
an inch, on the top of which he poured boiling 
water in considerable quantity. TJie cifloric was 
so slowly transmitted from the boiling water to 
the ice, that, the end of two hours, only half 
of it was mdted. But if, instead of fixing the 
ice at the bottom, it is allowed to swim on the 
surface, it is rapidly me^fed by the successive 
transport of the molecules of hot water from the 
bottom of the vessel up to the top, where the 
ice is. This experiment shows us what conse- 
queuces we should hjve to sufler were our rivers 
and lakes to freeze from the boitotn, as just now 
supposed. In the temperate zones, the larger 
masses of water would become perennial glaeiera 
which no summer heat could liquefy. 

Air is said to be an invisible, water a visible 
fluid. But very clear water is visible to us only 
from the effects of its refraction and because we 
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k(A: down upon its surface. ire w it, by unifcy,^ or <me, Itservea as the measure for 

like fish itirould be as iimsible to our eyes as deffeenuyimg tbat of other bodies, as that of air 
air is ; although distant objects would be tinged does for that of other gases. Qwittg to theooa- 
with blue or green, as distan^ mountains are traction of oold, water is . about one-si&tieth 
with purple ; and the depths would present a heavier in winter, than in summer. The specific 
tinted grouiid, just as the depths of the sky gravity of water being one, that of gold is 
present a ground of blue. \ nineteen and a half nearly. How heavy gold is, 

^ Water m flmd, and also hmiid or moist, no one can realise who has not had an oppor< 
There is no need to take offence at the statement tunity of handling it in quantity— iu bullion, 
that water is wet ; for Aristotle calls it a humid coin, or plate. 

dement. Mercury is fluid without being wet ; Water is eight hundred and fifty times 
and unmixed oil can hardly be called damp or heavier than air. The height of a column of 
Didst. water which shall be equal m weight to that of 

Pure water is scehtless, and theoretically a column ot the atmosphere of the same 
tasteless; but is any water to be found which diameter, might be ascertained by filling a long 
is absolutely without flavour, incapable of glass tube (say thirty-six feet long), closed at 
making any impression on the palate, except one end, with water, in a lake, and then setting 
those of cold and heat P It would be difficult it upright with its open.eud just immersed in 
to find an utterly tasteless ^ring, so readily does the lake. The column of water inside the tube 
water take to itself foreign elements, in lesser or will be found to descend to a height of about 
greater quantity. The purest, that distilled thirty-three feet above the point of the tube’s 
from snow, is far from being agreeable or the immersion in the lake, according to the state of 
healthiest beverage. Boerliaave states his con- tlie atmosphere, leaving a vacuum at the top of 
viotion that nobody ever saw a drop of quite the tube. The precise height of the column 
pure water. When water is sufficiently charged would vary with the yreat ner, exactly as the 
with foreign matters— gases, salts, or metfUlic height of the mercury in the barometer varies, , 
compounds — to exert an appreciable action on and would equally indicate coming changes, 
the animal economy, it is called mineral water. Its unwieldiness is the only reason why a water 
In this sense, the sea is a mass of mineral water, barometer, with its foot immersed in a marble 
Many mineral springs issue from the earth at basin, should not be an article of furniture in 
diverse localities. Mineral rain, even, has fell ; every mansion three stories high. Kunning 
smelling offensively of bad eggs and brimstone, upstairs to read its height on the scale, would 
being condensed from the vapours of sul- be merely a pleasant exercise. This equilibrium 
phureotts springs. between the atmospheric pressure and a column 

There is idso a striking contrast between the of water thirty-three feet^ high, is the reason 
clearness of water and its weight, some of the why that elevation is the limit to which sucking 
heaviest waters being the clearest. To look pumps will raise water, 
down into the Lakes of Geneva or Lucerne at The claims of water to be considered an ele- 
the ends of exit, or into the seas which skirt mentw’erefoundedontliebelief that it is diffused 
some of the rocky coasts of Scotland, or of the everywhere, and present in all places where 
Mediterranean, you would say that it was only there is matter ; that there is not a bo^ in all 
air a little more dense than usual and rendered nature which will not yield water. Water is 
fluid ; while bathing or rowing, you almost the medium in which a multitude of organised 

seem to be suspended in space. Water ought, beings pass either the whole or a portion of 

you think, to be as light as it is transparent, their lives ; it serves as drink indispensable for 
Opaqueness conveys the notion of weight, men and for animals who people the earth and 
translucency ef the opposite quality. Yet water, the air ; it produces fat or embonpoint, and is 
even the freshest pd sweetest, is seriously really nutritive, since it prolongs the existence 
heavy. To be convinced of the fact practically, of unhappy wretches who are deprived of every 
fetch a few pailsful from the neighbouring well, other aliment ; it is one of the most requisite 
ot sustain the shock of a well-directed douche, agents of vegetation ; its presence, brought 
or even submit yourself to the fall of a shower- about artificially, makes the desert fertile, and 
bath. The waves of a rough sea are battering- triples the proauce of cultivated lands. In 

.rams which, by their mere weight, dash men water, are formed a number of mineral sub- 

down as if they were insects. - The heaviness stances which man afterwards applies to his own 
of water has, naturally and properly, caused it purposes. Water is the most useful chemical 
to be selected as the standard oi weight in the agent in the majority of reactions and organic 
Metrical System. A cubic centimetre of dis- changes. Without water, few combinations of 
tailed water at the temperature of its greatest matter are possible, whence the old precept 
density, that is to say, at th^ty-nine degrees Fah- " Corpora non agunt nisi sint soluta/’ “ undis- 
xeaibeit, gives the gramme, of which aU other solved bodies are inert and inactive.” Without 
weights are either multiples or fractions. Reason moisture, the seed could not germinate, nor tlie 
tdl ns that water must be heavy indeed, to allow seedling sprout, nor the stem spread, nor the 
really heavy bodies to float upon it ; but it blossom (^en. Water cooks our food, and 
light. Mud, eertainly, does not look light, but helps to digest it, and to distribute the nutritive 
looks heavier than it reaUy is. results throughout our frame. In the absence 

The speciflo gravity ot water is represented of water, clearness, in its rqultifarious forms 
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and appliances^ becomes next to impracticable 
domestic economj Is brought to a standstill; 
and the arts are compelka ^ make a s&dden 
stop. The druj^t can dispense no more 
medicines^ and dmsoltttion itself is impossible — 
not only of bodies after deaths but of alkalis, 
salts, sugars, gums, whose mtimate oombina- 
tiop with water obtained for it the title of 
universal solvent. 

Hence arose the ancient dogma that Water 
is the elemental matter, or stamen, which suf- 
fices alone for the production of all things. 
Thales, Milesius, and others imagined that all 
things were made of water. Before the dis- 
covery of its real composition, it was seen that 
it could be resolved into vapour, and the vapour 
again condensed into water ; and was naturally 
regarded as a simple principle common to a 
great number of composite bodies. The fact 
that water cannot be really decomposed by heat 
alone, was not then known ; that is, it was not 
suspected that agents differing from heat were 
capable of decomposing water. 

The range between freezing and boiling 
water has been divided by the French into 
one hundred degrees, whence the scale is called 
centigrade. Under certain peculiar circum- 
stances, the range is extensible. The change 
from a liquid to a solid state, may be retarded 
by keeping the vessel which contains the water 
in perfect repose. Guy Lussac kept water, 
completely deprived of air, perfectly liquid down 
to — twelve degrees. But in this case, the 
slightest shocl^ the least agitation, suffices to 
make the whole mass congem. 

The boiling of water may also be delayed by 
dissolving in it any solid body less volatile than 
itself, such as common salt, when eleven degrees 
or twelve degrees higher of Eahrenlieit are re- 
quired to produce ebullition. This is why plung- 
ing fish into boiling salt and water renders it 
firmer, by suddenly coagulating the albumen. 
The greater heat so obtained, also cooks vege- 
tables more thoroughly. The same hot liquid 
is also best for poaching eggs : they come out 
of their bath witn bmooth and dean, instead of 
ragged and untidy jackets. 

I’hus the limits between which water can 
exist, as water, are strikingly narrow and re- 
stricted-only one hundred d^rees centigrade 
under ordinary circumstances. The human frame 
can bear a wider range of temperature than this 
delicate, unorganised, inanimate “element.” 
Colder than the freezing-point, water is ice; 
hotter than the boUing-pomt, water is steam. 
But not long since, the Comte Henri Russel, 
after (encountering fifty degrees of cold in Asiatic 
Siberia — and mercury freezes at forty-eight 
degrees—had to bear fifty degrees of heat in 
Australia. When we remember that water eva- 
porates rapidly at a temperature far below the 
boiling-point, we see at once what a transitory, 
fieetmg, changeful thing it is. While we are 
looking at it, it is gone ; before we fka seize it, 
it slips through our fingers. Indeed, according 
to Boyle and others, water is a crystal melting at 
a low temperature, whose normal condition ismat 

of ice; in other words, water is an unnatural 
state of ice ; whenever it is not, it ougM to be ice. 
Heat dissolves ice into water, just as it dissolves 
butter into Butter and ice, nevertheless, 

are the proper^forms for those liquids to ap^ 
pear in. t ^ ‘ \ 

But what d ruthless piece of philosophy Is 
this, to solidify all our stmuns with a stroke of 
the pen! *And how happy, how thankful ought 
we to be tliat we live neither in a world of 
steam nor a world of ice ! Circumstances might 
render such a life possible, but it would require 
very extraordinary circumstances to render it 
tolerably comfortable. 

Bure water is protoxide of hydre^n. It is 
hydrogen rusted, and that thorough^ and com- 
pletely, as much as iron-rust is oxide of iron ; 
only the rustingis done instantaneously instead 
of gradually. Here again we have two separate 
paradoxes in one. Firstly, hydrogen is the 
lightest form of matter Known, except the 
ether— which we don’t know. Two volumes of 
this lightest gas combined with one volume of 
oxygen, a gas only a trifle heavier than air, 
form a fluid whose weight we have just been 
wondering at. Secondly, oxygen is eminently 
the sustainer of combustion, the life and soul of 
fire; and hydrogen is the combustible which 
illuminates our cities, warms our apartments, 
•cooks our food, and kills us by its ill-timed ex- 
plosions. And yet these two together consti- 
tute the agent which we daily employ, on the 
smallest and the largest scale, to extinguish 
fire ! Verily, there are more things in heaven and 
earth than were dreamt of, in Shakespeare’s 
days, in his philosophy. 

When the scornful mother launched the taunt 
at her son, “ That he never would set the 
Thames on fire,” and the lad muttered, candle- 
stick in hand, “ I’m blessed if I don’t try !” he 
was more in the right than his prejudiced 
parent. The Thames may be set on fire — | 

although not with a tallow-candle — and burnt. 

It is a question, not of possibility, but of purse- 
strings. Water can be separated into its two 
constituent gases (which is an analytical proof 
of what it is made), and the hydrogen used for 
lighting purposes. An experimental apparatus 
bas been worked at the Invalides, Paris, and is 
working still ; but the problem of producing 
gas from water, at a marketable price^yet re- 
mains unsolved. The process and its at- 
tendant essays, are not open to public inspec- 
tion; for voracious plagiarists and patentees 
would pounce upon cneap water-gas the mo- 
ment it was invented. 

An early suspicion of thfi true nature of water 
was entertained by Newton. The genius who 
deduced gravity from the fall of an apple, saw 
the way to a grandjchemical discovery in the 
sparkling of a dewmrop. We know that the 
brilliancy of the diamond is caused by its strong 
refractive power, which is out of proportion to 
its density ; we also know that diamond is car- 
bon, combustible. Water also refracts the sun- 
beams to a degree exceeding that which corre- 
sponds to its density. A new or an artificial 
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geia, deoomposioc L'ght with the of 

oewdrop, would be prioebss to the jeweller, 
Kewton hence surmised that water contained a 
combustible principle; wlii(di has since been 
proved by exper&aeiiit. 

The proportions, in weight, pi oxygen and 
hydK^gea j«^uined to form wat^, are eightyr 
nme parts andmne-tenths of the £trat, to eleven 
parts and one-tenth of the latter, to viake in ail 
one hundred pa^ as may be demonstrated by 
synthesis, that is, by putting the two iogredi* 
ents iogkher. It may be effected by passing 
an electric sp^k through a bladder or other 
vessel containing the gases d\dy mixed. But 
very considerable quantities of gas are required 
to produce an appreciable quantity of water., 
Cavendish was the drst to revealthe real nature 
of water, and to pursue the experiment with 
su^dent perseverance to obtain a few spoonfuls. 
Monge, liavoisier, and l^lace, manufactured 
it in larger quantities. Whether much water 
is naturally thus formed now, may be doubted ; 
but imagmation is overwhelmed on attempting 
to conceive the discharges of electricity re- 
mmite to combine the gases which furnished 
the water existing on the earth as seas, rivers, 
douds, and ice. 

Spring, well, rain, river, pond, and ice or 
snow-water, arc the ordinary condition in which 
that liquid is presented to us. They are not all 
potable, or at least not wholesome. Many springs 
are too laden with eitlier carbonate of sulphate 
of lime ; many pools with decomposing vegetable 
or animal matter ; many wells are impregnated 
by the soil in which they are dug, the strata 
tnrougb which they pass, the materials of which 
they are built, or by unUealthy infiltratious 
which escape from sewerage. Water, for drink- 
ing, should contain a certain quantity of air in 
^solution. Ice and snow-water have none, and 
are therefore unht both for drinking and as a 
medium for fish to live in. The air, however, 
may be restored by agitation. Thus, trout are 
found in streams that spring from glaciers at no 
great distance from tlie source ; oecause the 
water has been aerated by Tailing and being 
broken while leaping from rock to rock. It is 
curious that the air contained in water should 
hold more oxygen than atmospheric air ; which 
explains why so small a quantity should serve 
for the inspiration of fishes. The liquid appears 
to have the power of changing the composition 
of the atmosphere. The air which enters into 
water at its conversion into ice and separates 
bj distillation, contains even a greater propor- 
tion of oxygen. 

Easy tests of good drinking lyater are, that it 
r^ily dissolves soap without curdling, and that 
it' cooks vegetables well, especially dry vege- 
tables, as peas. Bricking water should be run- 
tm§» limpid* seentless, insipid (not fiat), giving 
no smisation of weight when taken into the 
stomach, yielding but a slight precipitate to the 
nitrate of siver, the nitrate of barytes, and the 
-oxalate of ammonia. Its temperature should 
not greatly difer from that of the atmosphere. 
The best is water whkh flows over a flinty 


bed,, and whose source is, not in calcareous 
ground. 

Water, m casks froip ponds rivers is apt 
to acquire, after a time, a phtrid and oflensive 
smeU, which renders it disgusting and even 
daugecoua. An e&caoious remedy is to mix 
with it a little coarsdy-powdeicd, well-calcined 
ohareosl, or, stilt better, charred bones, to stir 
well, and then strain or filter. When the quan- 
tity of charcoal is sufBcient, the water is imme- 
diately disinfected. It results fi^om Lowitz's 
further experiments that sulphuric acid greatly 
assists the action of the charcoal, and also allows 
the dose to be diminished by nearly two-tbirds, 
which is a great advantage in long sea voyages. 
Tiiree pounds four ounces of putrid water re- 
quire four ounces and a half of powdered char- 
coal for their complete purification, whilst by 
adding thirty-four drops of sulphuric acid to the 
same quantity of water, an ounce and a lialf of 
charcoal suffices. The sulphuric acid need cause 
no apprehension, because ine quantity is too small 
to produce any injurious effects, ana it is, more- 
over, absorbed by the charcoal itself. A good 
precaution is to char the inside of the water- 
casks before filling them. 

We have seen, that within the short range of 
one hundred degrees centigrade, water passes 
through three different states. It is first a solid, 
then a liquid, and lastly an elastic fluid. The 
first is generally known as ice, the latter as 
steam or vapour. Clouds, fogs, dew, rain, snow, 
hail, and hoar-frost, are only varieties of those 
states. 

At a given temperature, and under the same 
atmospherical pressure, the evaporation of water 
is abundant in proportion to the surface exposed 
to the air. Auvantage is taken of this circum- 
stance to obtain solid salt from saline springs. The 
water is made to fall on fagots of brushwood 
disposed in strata under the shelter of sheds. 
The water, as it falls on the brushwood, is 
divided into very fine rain, which, by offering 
numberless points of contact with the air, is in 
great part evaporated. The evaporation of the 
saline solution is then completed by boiling it in 
caldrons. 

Under whatever circumstances water is eva- 
porated, the resulting vapours mingle with the 
atmosphere, which therefore always contains 
more or less water in the state of elastic fluid. 
The quantity is in proportion to the tempera- 
ture, whatever be the density of the air. Thus, 
it is capable of holding much more vapour in 
summer than in winter ; and during hard frosts, 
the transparent air is as dry as it can be with- 
out being desiccated by artificial means. ^ But 
even then, it still contains a certain quantity of 
gaseous water. 

The vapours in the atmosphere remain m- 
visible as long as they do not exceed its capacity 
of saturation. But if it cools, a portion of the 
vapour becomes visible, since the capacity pf a 
given bulk# air to hold vapour diminishes with 
the temperature. Cold squeezes the atmosphere, 
just as the hand squeezes a sponge. And 
according to the height where the contraction 
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takes place, aecGs^iog to tl»e of irapoitr 

concentrate, aecardm^ to the result!^ mcrease 
of its spedlic grtm/tjf it is oouv^ied iatodond, 
fo^ormn. 

Dm also depends m the oooHxtg of the air, 
only however to a moderate degree, and during 
the night. Tlie dew on plants x& partly derivea 

1 from tile moisture which they have themselves 
! exhaled. If a waterproof moth is laid on a 
* grass plot, it will receive much less dew/than 
the grass does. Experiment also shows that 
dew contains salts and extractive matters which 
have been supplied by vegetable exhalation. 

If, when atmospheric vapour is collected in 
clouds, the temperature drops below the freez- 
ing point, minate orptals of ice are formed 
which, adhering together, form flakes of snow. 
Hoar-frost is dew frozen as it forms. At very 
low temperatures, ice is dry, and may be reduced 
to an impalpable powder. 

M. Monge thus explains the formation of 
hail, which is confined to temperate climates. 
Vapour is condensed into drops of water at a 
very considerable elevation in the air. These 
drops fall with the accelerated velocity impressed 
upon them by the laws of motion ; and as their 
surface evaporates in direct proportion to that 
velocity, and at the expense of the heat they 
contain, their centre, cooled to zero, freezes. 
The liailstoues, still falling, cool still further; 
and, passing through clouds, freeze the watery 
particles wliich there attack themselves to their 
surface, forming coats of greater or less thick- 
ness, and increasing their size, sometimes very 
oonsiderablv, as wo occasionally experience to 
our cost. Towards the close of the summer of 
1S34, I saw the city of Padua unroofed by a 
hailstorm. On breaking a hailstone, these coats 
are quite perceptible, while the primitive nucleus 
sometimes affects a crystalline form. 

The efficacy of mineral springs on the human 
economy, and especially the different effects of 
different springs, have scarcely been accounted 
for by chemical analysis. Courses of treatment 
by “ the waters” are, therefore, in great mea- 
sure empirical. Hr. Scoutetten has lately sug- 
gested (at the Academic Impcrialc de M^decine) 
one cause of their activity. Mineral waters 
contain no free electricity; but numerous ex- 
periments have proved that they give unequi- 
vocal indications of electro-magnetism. Wliilst 
river, spring, and lake waters are electro-mag- 
netised positively, mineral waters are always 
negative, whether they be hot or cold. There 
is no exception to the rule. If mineral water 
in a porous vessel be plunged in ordinary water 
contained iu a second vessel concentric with the 
first, a pile is obtained, and the galvanometer 
put in contact with the two poles, immediately 
betrays the passage of the current. 

Another doctor, residing at Metz, proposes 
to substitute for mineral waters a much more 
attractive class of fluids. He has written a 
pamphlet to prove that a real natural mineral 
liquid^ as active and even more charged with 
nimeral principles than many justly-esteemed 
springs, and containing potash, soda, lime, mag- 

nesia, iron, niAn^iiese* chlmideil^ sulphates, 
whites, phospnates,, is 
tnlce. of the gsape in the form, iithldi Koah 
oefu^thed to ns, of wine. * 

Without insisting on Findar’s opinion toxu^* 
mg the aristoosaoy of water, there is room 
a few words raspecting its pharmaceutical vir» 
tues. Hr. Clocliard, m Kocheservicrc, advises 
gargling with cold wat^ Ss a and simple 

remedy for afljgina of the tooat. As to hydro- 
pathy in general, it st:#oes to allude* to it* 
Patrocles, at the siege of Troy, washed hk 
friend Euripilus’s wound with' water, after draw- 
ing out the dart. It is in warfare especially 
that the extreme value of water is felt. On the 
field of battle, the grand active agents are 
powder and steel to kul, and water to save: If 
water could be had in sufficiency there, it miglk 
save almost as many wounded as powder and 
steel kill. Apart from the assuaging of burning 
thirst, its external application is most beneficiS 

Sydeuliam used to say that he would give up 
medicine, if opium were taken from him ; Gas- 
sicourl said that he would renounce army sur- 
gery, if he were forbidden the use of water. 
With six or eight thousand wounded to attend 
to, where could an adequate supply of balsams, 
balms, and essences be found ? How often have 
the waters of the Rhine, the Elbe, and the 
Hanube, worked wonders in curing wounded 
Erench soldiers 1 The great Lafrey, m a printed 
circular, advised his colleagues in the Grande 
Arm6e, of every rank, to abstain from alcoholic 
liquids in the dressing of gunshot wounds. In 
Egypt, he proved the great advantages of the 
surgical employment of water. The Nile alone 
enabled him to cure the most terrible wounds. 

Well might the ancients call it the river of abun- 
dance and health 1 

Hydrology is an inexhaustible subj eefe. W ater 
is useful when it rises — take only the phe- 
nomena of capillarity ; useful when it falls to 
its horizontal position— witness its employment 
in levelling. It petrifies and preserves objects 
in a bed of stone. It eats away and deposits 
rocks. It hollows out and garnishes caves. 
Happily such waters do not convert the entrails 
of those who drink them (as was once believed) 
into concrete and plaster. Water works most 
of the changes on the surface of the globe, 
lowering hills, raising valleys, filling up estuaries, 
creating delt^ at tlie mouths of rivers, under- 
mining cliffs, and preparing even the bed of tlie 
sea for the use of living creatures at its firat 
uprising. Water lias been turned aside from its 
beneficial uses to aid in ordeals and torturing. 

In the clepsydra it measures time ; in the cease- 
less flow of rivers it figures eternity ; while, in 
the tides, it is a type of perodicity and reci- 
procity. 1 

So useful and wel-kno‘;wn a thing as water 
necessarily lends itself to popular and figurative 
phraseolo^r When an argument won^t hold 
water, it shows want of tact to press it too 
close. As we have fresh-water sailors, so t^ 
French have their fresh-water doctors 
one held in equal honour with the other— 
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of wesi^eriiig medical aiorma* ** Tut a ' 
liltk water into^our wine" is a quiet way of 
Ming a man to govern his tem|jer. " To make 
the water come mto one's month” is said tyf 
other things besides eating and drinking. Deep 
waters run smooth. The stillest^ waters are not 
the most amn$ii«. A bottle of '<JioIy water is 
the most nncommrtable prison in which you can 
confine an imp or demon* ' Fishing in troubled 
waters is practised politically as well as pisca- 
torially." There are waters of youth, waters of 
life, strong waters, aud waters of strife. To be 
always in hot water is a disagreeable predica- 
ment, which is often a man's own fault ; on the 
other hand, wet blankets overcast the circles 
they frequent, with an unpleasant dhiH. 

\ 

THE BONES OE THE BOUEBON8. 

‘*No man,” says the Koran, “knows the spot 
on earth where his grave shall be made.” The 
Bourbons thought they knew, but, like meaner 
folks, they were out in their reckoning, so far, 
at least, as related to their final place of sepul- 
ture. In vain they built themselves a mighty 
mausoleum. For eleven hundred years the 
abbey church consecrated to St. Denis held the 
bones of Capets, Carlovingians, and the descen- 
dants of “ the good king Dagobert,” but the 
revolutionary storm of 1792 swept away all 
before it, and scattered these and all the other 
relics till then held sacred. There are few 
events of that terrible time more completely 
demonstrating the subversion of the royalty 
which had endured so long, than the decree of 
the Convention of the 6th of Au^st, 1792, six 
months after the execution of Louis the Six- 
teenth, which sent the rabid populace of Paris 
trooping to St. Denis to obliterate the recollec- 
tion of the kings of France by destroying their 
very tombs and burying their remains lu the 
common fosse, A description of what St. Denis 
contained, and of the manner in which its trea- 
sures and its tombs were disposed of, may serve 
to convey some idea of this contrast. 

A few words must first be given to the abbey 
church of St. Denis itself. Every one is fami- 
liar with the tradition which fixed its site, when, 
after decapitation on the banks of the Seine, the 
martyred saint walked with his head in his 
hands for two good leagues to choose his burial- 
place. The date of this occurrence is nearly as 
dohbtful as the alleged miracle— one, by the by, 
which we meet with as having happened .to other 
decollated saints in various parts of France — 
but most writers assign to it the year x.d. 250, 
or thereabouts, saying that a pious lady, named 
Catulla, recently converted to Christianity, 
bhilt a diapel on the selec^d spot, where were 
inhumed* besides St. Denis; Kusticus and Eleu- 
tfaerius, 'twofdtow-martyr8 of the same persecu- 
tion. It was a very humble edifice, but, two 
hundred yeaM later, the chapel was augmented 
by the care ^ Saint Genevkve, and, receiving 
gradual additions, became, in the sixth century, 
an abbey of some pretensions. To the gratitude. 


however, of Dagobert^ Mo sought saaotmur 
there from tlie anger m his fatlmr, Claire, it 
owed its chief extension; lor when tJrat monarch 
came to the throne, he fulfilled a vow made in 
the days of his distress, by ^eatly embelliid^ 
the abbey church. The mrigin of this vow is 
thus recorded in verse, which, so late as tiie 
beginning of the seventeenth eentury, was still 
to oe seen inscribed in Gothic oharact^s on the 
second portal of the building : 

Sanct-Denya, spostre de France, 

Apres avoir acquis h Dieu 

Lra Fraufoie, par grande constance, 

Apporta ea teste en ce lien: 

Catulle, femme de ce nom, 

Le corps recent honestement, 

Ft le martyre de grand renom 
Fnseuelit d^votement. 

Quand Dagobert, fils de Clotaire, 

Fuyoit son indignation, 

II ne pent qu’en ce seal repaire, 

Kecouurer consolation. 

Bntre nous donqnes qui passez 
I Soyez recors du temps iadis, ^ 

£n saluant les saintes passez 
De ce monde en Paradis. 

In the work of extension Dagobert was neatly 
assisted by his minister, Eligius (better known 
as St. Eloi), the most skilful worker in precious 
metals of his time, and the bodies of the three 
martyrs were removed from the chapel of Catulla 
and reverently placed in three sarcophagi covered 
with fine gold, and adorned with jewels— enrich- 
ments which, however, were not allowed to 
remain till the period of the revolution, some 
money-wanting king having, in the mean time, 
replaced all this nnery by shrines of simple 
silver. Having paid this respect to the patron 
saint of France, King Dagobert resolved that 
the abbey should be his own sepulchre, and ac- 
cordingly left directions for the erection of a 
monument to his memory— which, having been 
destroyed by.tbe invading Normans, was rebuilt 
by St. Louis, and still attests the skill of the 
artists of the thirteenth century. This tomb, 
which is of Portland stone, stands (or stood 
when we, ourselves, were last at St. Denis) on 
the left band side on entering the church, in a 
recess under the four pillars which sustain one 
of the towers, and is in the shape of a Gothic 
chapel, much decorated, and covered with bas- 
reliefs, descriptive of a legend which is related 
as follows by Montfaucon, whom we translate : 

“ A certain personage, named Ausvaldus, return- 
ing from an embassy into Sic%, landed on a small 
island, where lived an old anchorite, named John, 
whose sanctity drew many persons thither to be 
recommended in his prayers. Ausvaldus entered 
into conversation with this holy man, and, dis- 
coursing upon the Gauls and King Dagobert, 
John told him that, having been warned to pray 
to God for the soul of that prince, he saw on the 
sea a number of devils who held King DagoWt 
fast bound in a skiff, in which they were taking 
him, beating him all the while, to tlie infernal 
regions (aux manoirs de Vulcain); that Dagobert 
cried out, calling to bis aid Saint Denis, Saint 


limrioBf and 3aint Martin^ beseecKinc tbem to 
delivari^ and mtj him to AbrabanPa bosom* 
l}hes6 saints^ aooordinglj, rnabed at the ^otils* 
tore from their daws the soul of Dagobcrt, and 
carried it to heaven with psalms and son^ of 
praise/’ For the proper understanding of tnese 
bas-reliefs, it is necessary to begin at the bottom 
and follow the stoiy upwards. First, then, is 
seen the effi^ of ICing Dagobert lying at full 
length with his hands clasped on his breast, and 
above him this inscription: ** Cy git Dagobert, 
Premier fondateur de Cdans, vii* Koi, en Tan 
vixxxii, jusques a vixlv.” In the next com- 
partment, Dagobert is represented at the point 
of death, listening to the exhortations of Saint 
Denis. Then comes a tree, to inark, according 
to the old custom, that that which follows has 
no connexion with what preceded it. After the 
tree, appears a boat-load of devils ill treating 
the soul of poor Dagobert, and above is 
written: “Saint Denis reveals to John, the 
Anchorite, that the soul of Dagobert is in tor- 
ment.” In the central has rdief appear two 
angels, together with St. Denis and St. Martin, 
wlio come floating over the waves and depriving 
the devils of their prey, several of the demons 
taking headers into the sea, with this explana- 
tion ** The soul of Dagobert is delivered by 
tlie merits of Saint Denis, Saint Martin, and 
Saint Maurice,” The third relief represents 
Saint Denis, Saint Martin, and Saint Maurice 
holding the soul of Dagobert in an upright posi- 
tion in a sheet, with an angel on each side, and 
two others in the background engaged in choral 
salutation. That there may be a proper dis- 
tinction observed between soul and body, the 
figure of Dagobert appears of the nepter 

S *ndcr. At the very summit of the tomb, Saint 
enis and Saint Martin are shown on their 
knees before Abraham, praying him to receive 
the ransomed soul into his bosom. On each 
side of the entire monument, as if supporting 
the ogive, are Queen Nantilda, the wife of 
Dagobert, and his son, Clovis the Second, who, 
like his father, was one of the benefactors of 
the abbey church ; and his example was followed 
by Thierry the Third, Pepin-le-Bref, and Charle- 
magne. The latter, indeed, in the year 775, 
made magnificent additions. After the great 
king, all those of the third race, Hugh Capet 
and Saint Louis in particular, delighted in orna- 
menting the shrine of the apostle of the Gauls. 
The first building, of which mention has been 
made, bore the designation of Saint Denis de 
TFsir^e, and the concourse of pilgrims soon 
created a village round it, which village, in 
the reign of Louis-le-Jeunc, grew into a town 
of tolerable size, so that, seeing the church 
did not suffice for the wants of the faithful, 
the celebrated Suger, twenty-sixth abbot from 
the foundation, resolved to build a larger on 
the same site, and for this purpose pulled 
down the additions made by Charlemagne, 
constructed the nave, finished the principal 
portal, began the two iowem, and raised three 
lateral oratories, which were dedicated to Saint 
liomain. Saint Hippolyte, and Saint Hicolas, 


the last of whom, the patfo» of id^ievea, sailors, 
and little children, alw«|ya (Strived,, to come in 
for a good share of ^hat Vas gom on m the 
shape of dedication. work of Suger was 
completed by Saint Louis, Trho resolved that the 
place of sepul^re of the kings of IVance, ir- 
regularly choJu up to bis reign, should be irre- 
vocably fixed fa Saint Denis, and thus, of the 
present edifice, all that Is above ground is ^ 
construction bf the son of Blanche of Castile, 
while the crypt belongs to the first foundation. 
As a modern writer justly says, the abbey church 
of Saint Denis is one of the moet beautiful 
specimens of the architecture of the thirteenth 
century now remaining in France. “It is a 
regular cruciform building, with double aisles 
and a circular east end. Its total length is three 
hundred and ninety feet ; breadth, one hundred 
feet ; and height of vaulting, eighty feet. Both 
the nave and choir, with the transepts, have a 
light triporium gallery and clerestory windows, 
with the curves of the arches curiously adapted 
to the vaulting. At the eastern end of the choir 
is a beautiful lady chapel, containing specimens 
of ancient and modern stained glass. Of the 
exterior of the church, the most remarkable 
features are the curious pinnacles that crown 
the buttresses of the aisles; the spire and pin- 
nacles of the western tower, and the richly- 
sculptured doorway of the northern transept. 

It would be lSse-majest6 to this noble struc- 
ture to leave unnoticed the monuments by w^hicli 
it was once, and happily is again adorned ; we 
shall, therefore, give a slight notice of the prin- 
cipal amongst them. There are three, belonging 
to the same period of art, which at once attract 
attention. These are the tombs of Louis the 
Twelfth and Anne of Brittany, of Francis the 
First and Claude of France, and of Henry the 
Second and Catherine de* Medici. On tlie same 
side with the monument to Dagobert, rises in 
white marble, the work of the famous Italian, 
Paolo Poncio, the memorial of “the Father of 
his country,” and his beautiful Breton wife. The 
effigies of Louis the Twelfth and his queen are 
represented on a cenotaph surrounded by twelve 
arches, ornamented with charming araoesques, 
beneath which are placed statues of the twelve 
apostles, admirable fqr design, attitude, and 
execution. The whole rests upon a pedestal en- 
riched with bas-reliefs, representing the battles 
fought iu Italy in the reign of Louis, including 
that of Agnadel, and the lung’s entry into Milan. 
Above the cornice are kneeling statues of Louis 
and Anne. The whole is a splendid work of art, 
inferior only to the tomb raised by Anne herself 
to the memory of her father and mother, Francis 
the Second the last Duke of Brittany, hnd Mar- 
guerite de Foix, in the cathedral of Saint Pierre 
at Nantes. Close ibeside the monument to 
Louis and the duchess-queen is that of Henry 
the Second and the treacherous Catherine, wliose 
effigies, in white marble, stretched on a couob, 
are from the designs of Philip Delorme, executed 
by Germain Pilon. The drapery of Catherine’s 
dress is exquisitely wrought, and the likeness ^ 
the wily Italian is held to be more authentio 
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Ifean many of her frequently painted portraits. 
iSie tomb itself is fourteen feet hi??h by ten 
broad, anti twelve and a half loHig; it is adorned 
with twelve composite colamns of dark blue 
marble, and twelve white marble pilasters ; at 
the anffles bte bronze fiprures r^spresenting the 
cardinsl virtues, all of which wqre wanting to 
the characters of the originals. On the opposite 
side of the nave, more sumptuous, than either of 
the tombs just named, is that of ?rancis the 
First, *and — in her fifetime — his neglected 
Queen Claude, who has bequeathed her name 
to the luscious green gage, of which tradi* 
tion sajs, she was verj fond, having nothing 
else to be fond of. Pnmaticcio designed, and 
Jean Coujon and other artists of note, sculp* 
tured the details of this glorious specimen of 
the Rennalssanoe. The effigies of the royal dead 
i*epose upon a superb^ cenotaph, ornamented 
with a frieze representing the battles of Ma- 
rignan and CroisoUes, and above the cenotaph 
is^ reared a grand arch covered with arabesques 
and bas-reliefs;^ sixteen fluted Ionic* columns 

S irt the entablature, above which in while 
le, appear, in a kneeling attitude, the statues 
of Francis and Claude and their three children. 
As this description is not intended to answer 
the purpose of a guide-book, let us pass over 
the decorated memorial columns, bronze doors, 
and other ornamental work, to come to the royal 
vaults, where lie the empty coffins of the dis- 
interred Bourbons, some of which, covered 
with violet-coloured velvet, and shining with 
gold or silver, rest upon iron bars. The crypt 
contains many monuments of the kings of the 
flrst and second races ; the most remarkable of 
which are the marble sarcophagus in which 
Charlemagne was interred at Aix-la-Clmpelle ; 
a marble statue of that monarch ; five statues 
in stone of Louis the First, Charles the Second, 
Louis the Second, Charles the Third, and Charles 
the Fourth ; and cenotaphs (some of them with 
statues) of Charles Martel ; Pepin Ic Bref and 
Queen Bertha ; Carloman, son of Pepin ; Louis 
and Carloman, sons of Louis le Begue; and 
Fades, Count of Paris. Next come the monu- 
ments of tfie Bourbon dynasty, consisting of 
cenotaphs, with one or two statues in stone or 
marble. The following is their order ; lEugues 
Capet ; Bobert le Pieux, and Constance Aries, 
nis queen ; Constance of Castile, queen of 
Louis the Seventh; Henry the First; Louis 
the Sixth ; Philip Augustus ; Louis the Eighth. 
The chapel of St. Louis is very remarkable ; it 
contains figures and busts which are painted 
and gilt ; the busts are, St, Louis and Margue- 
rite, his queen ; and the statues, the Count de 
Nevers and Kobert de Clermont, his two sons. 
The other more remarkable cenotaphs are those 
of Queen Blanche ; Philipfce le Hardi ; Charles, 
King of Sicily, brother to St, Louis ; Philippe 
le Bel j Louis the Tenth ; Blanche, daughter of 
St. Louis; Philippe le Long; Charles le Bel; I 
.Jeanne de Navarre, daughter of Louis le Hutin ; 
Charles d’Alenpon, brother of Philippe the 
Sixth; Philippe the Sixth; Jean le Bon; 
Jeanne de Bourgogne, queen of Charles tho 


Sixth ; Charles the Fifth; Marguerite, daughter 
of PhUippe le Tjong; Charlee the Sixth, and 
Isabeau de Bavi^re, Ids queen; and Gharh^ the 
Seventh, ibeir son. This list might be ex- 
tended, but it is long enough already, and only 
given to show who the tenants were whom the 
mob of Paris so vudely disturbed. Yet one 
mewB worthy, perhaps the worthiest of all, must 
not be omitted— ^one of Froissart’s most famous 
heroes— »the Constable Bu Guesclin, who lives 
agrin in marble, thongl) his heart lies far awa^, 
buried in the church ra St. Sauveur at Dinan in 
Brittany, whither it had been removed from the 
old church of the Jacobins in that town, long 
since destroyed. It was reserved for Jacobins of 
another kind to evince the respect they felt for 
the mighty wairior, Turenne, also, was among 
the iliustrious dead, and a figment invented by 
the old Swiss who used to show the monuments, 
set forth that his remains were saved from 
cremation by order of Robespierre ! He, who, 
in his lust for blood, spared neither sex nor age, 
was not very likely to be moved to sympathy 
for the great soldier of Louis the Fourteenth ! 

But a very imperfect idea of the contents of 
Saint Denis would be obtained were what was 
termed “ le tr^sor dc PAbbaye” omitted from 
this enumeration. This trdsori* was composed 
of reliquaries, sacred vases, precious metals, and 
royal ornaments of the greatest value, and rich 
as other churches were in objects of the same 
description, Saint Denis passed for the ricliest 
iu France. To say nothing of the relics of 
saints, which were of all sorts, enshrined in gold 
and silver, were to be seen; — the sceptre of Dago- 
bert, of solid gold, enamelled, with an ornament 
at one extremity representing an eagle bearing a 
young man (probably the rape of Ganymede) ; 
the til rone of gilt bronze o^ the same king (now 
in the Imperial Library in Paris), supposed to be 
the workmanship of Samt Eloi, modern imita- 
tions of which have been widely distributed; 
the crown of Charlemagne (which long served 
to crown the kings of France), his sceptre, 
adorned with a fleur-de-lys, his hand-of-justice, 
his sword and his spurs, all of gold, and en- 
riched with precious stones; an enamelled 
brooch, set with jewels, which fastened the 
mantle of Saint Louis, and the haud-of-justicc, 
on which he probably leant when he sat in judg- 
ment under tne oak of Vincennes, as well as the 
sword he wore in the crusade to Damietta, 
where he died, and the ring he used as his seal, 
a magnificent sapphire, on which was engraved 
the head of the king, with the letters S. L. 
(Sigillum Ludovici); the agate clialice and 
serpentine patenaof the celebrated Abbot Suger, 
to whom not only Saint Denis, but all France, 
was so deeply indebted ; the crown of Queen 
Jeanne d'Evreux, the wife of Charles the Fourth, 
which, up to the time when the ceremony was 
discontinued (Marie de Medicis being the last 
so honoured), was used for the coronation of the 
French queens; the sword of the Maid of 
Orleans ; the crowns and sceptres of Henry the 
Fourth, and of the four kiugs after him who 
Ibore the name of Louis; and, finally, that 
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famous banner, the Oriflammeof France, received 
(says tradition) by CIotIs, as from Hearen, 
ancf only unfurled when the King of Franc© 
took the field in person, to the war^ry of 
“ Monijoye et Saint Denis,” The heavenly 
pft was borne for the last time during the war 
m Flanders, under Philip of Valois, and an old 
inventory of Saint Denis describes it as a 
standard of very thick silk (sendal^ split up in 
the middle in the form of a gonfalon, very old, 
on a pole covered with copper gilt, and having a 
long and sharp iron point. What became of 
the greater part of these relics— for not all of 
them were melted down, or, for their intrinsic 
value, otherwise disposed of-— need not be told. 

Let us now come to the proceedings which, 
while they made an end of regal effigies and 
regal emblems, dispersed with every token of 
ignominy, the dust of the kings themselves. 
The Revolution produced many bad poets, but 
though tlieir verse was, for the most part, 
execrable, it generally had a purpose, and the 
lines written by Lebrun, in 1792, may be con- 
sidered as having suggested the act of desecra- 
tion which furnishes the subject of this article. 
Lebrun, then, wrote as follows : 

Purgeons le sol des patriotC'3, 

Par des Rois encore infect^ ; 

La terre de la libertd 
Rejctte les os des despotes. 

De cos monstrea divinises 

tiue tons les cercueils soient brises ! 

Qae lour m^moire soit fletrie! 

Et qu’avcc leurs milnes errans, 

Sortent du sein de la patrie 
Les cadavres de ces tyrans I 

And, in the following year, the Convention 
accomplished his desire, by their decree of 
August, 1793, when five days sufficed to rifle 
and demolish no fewer than fifty^)ne tombs, and 
violate the sanctity of more tlian a thousand years, 
111 tlie tombs of Jiollowed stone of the earlier 
moiiarchs, very little worth notice was found. In 
tliat of King Pepin there was a small quantity of 
gold w irc, nothing more, but each coffin bore 
tiic simple inscription of the name of its inmate 
oil a leaden plate, and the greater part of these 
plates were much oxydised, and in a very bad 
condition, so that the names were, in many 
instances, nearly illegible. The plates, however, 
were not wanted for preservation, but, together 
with the leaden coffins of Philippe-leTIardi and , 
Isabella of Aragon, and the leaden roof of the 
abbey church, were taken to the Hotel de Ville 
of Pails, and there melted down, and cast into 
musket-baJls. The most remarkable object dis- 
covered was a silver seal, of ogive form, belong- 
ing to Constance of Castile, the second wife of 
Louis the Seventh, who died in 1160. It 
weighed three ounces and a half, and, silver 
money being out of fasliion, was not converted 
into either cash or bullets, but found its way to the 
municipal stronghold, and was thence transferred 
to the cabinet of antiquities of the National (not 
the Imperial) Library. Though only three days’ 
labour were actually bestowed, the work of de- 
molition was, from various causes, suspended 


^rom August till October, but ea the twelfth of 
that month it was resumfd, and with ^ewed 
vigour the destroyers forced their, way into the 
vaults of the B^qurbous; 

The first coffin they met with, was one which 
might have denaanded forbearance, had there been 
any forbearing^pirit in the midst of so much tm* 
hallowed ruffianism ; it was that of Henri Quatre ! 
His body was jn a good state of preservation, and 
hk features were perfectly recognisable ; the 
winding-sheet by which he was enveloped was 
also in good conditioh/ For two days his 
remains were exposed to public view, and then 
they were remorselessly cast into the yawning 
trench which awaited them. The samefate awaited 
the bones of Louis the Thirteenth and his descen- 
dants. The first-named monarch was recognised 
by his moustaches, and Louis the Fourteenth 
by his prominent features; but his face, that 
face which had received so much adoration in 
his lifetime, was now black as ink. To this 
complexion had it come at last 1 The bodies of 
his immediate family, and especially that of the 
Grand Danphin — oh, grandeur ! — ^were in a 
state of liijuid putrefaction. The hearts of some 
of the princes were found under the coffins, 
encased in lead with enamelled inscriptions ; the 
lead was carefully taken away, the withered 
hearts were tossed with howls and execrations 
; into the common fosse. On the fifth day, after 
having taken ail the bodies, which were regularly 
interred in the royal vault, the depredators 
came, at the further end, to another coflto, 
placed on a stone beneh about two feet from the 
ground, in a recess fopicd in the thickness ^ 
the wall. The situation of this coffin showed 
that it was that of the last king who had died, 
which always occupied the recess in question 
till his successor came to replace him. In this 
instance, the successor never came. As if open 
day were necessary for fully satisfying the 
vengeance of the revolutionary mob, eager to 
wreak their brutal fury on all the Bourbons in 
the person of the one, ill-called, ”Le bien 
aim4” the coffin of Louis the Fifteenth vras 
dragged from the crypt to the brink of the 
trench and there opened. The body taken out 
of its leaden case, and swathed like a mummy, 
appeared to be in good preservation ; but the 
instant the bandages were removed the royal 
corose took its revenge on the surrounding 
multitude. It was, as might have been ex- 
pected, considering the disease of which the 
profligate king died, in a state of the direst 
putrefaction, and from the loathsome carcase 
came so pernicious an odour that all present fled 
from it in dismay. At ieifgth, in order that the 
Jacobin body-snatchers might complete their \ 
purpose, recourse was had to tiie firing of 
mulcts, and burnini: of gunpowder to purify the 
air, and when the lumigation had lasted long 
enough, tlie blackened fragments of royalty were 
hurled into the pit on a bed of quick fime-— 
somewhat diflerent that from the sumptuous 
couch at Versailles! — ^and quickly concealed from 
human senses. 

After the Bourbon vault had been emptied, 
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the resting-places of the kings of the Hoase of 
YaIois, woo were bimed in the several chapels 
of the abbey chureh, had their share of the 
general desecration. The firgt tomb opened 
was that of Charles the Fifth, the wisest and 
best of his race. Here, of the king Wmself, 
were found nothing but mouldeung bones ; but 
the emblems of his state had survived him 
j undiinmed in splendour—his (jpamelled gold 

1 crown, his silver hand-of-justice, and a golden 
sceptre five feet long, surmounted by acanthus- 
leaves of silver gilt, shining as bright as when 
first it was given to the dead monarch’s grasp. 
In the coffin of Jeanne de Bourbon, his wim, 
many regal relics greeted the eye : part of her 
crown, a ring of gold, fragments of bracelets 
and small golden chains, a distaff of gilt wood, 
almost rotten, and long pointed shoes, half 
destroyed, embroidered in gold and silver. In 
the coffin of Charles the Seventh, a singular 
mode of embalming became apparent, the king’s 
body being sprinkled all over with quicksilver, 
which had kept all its fluidity. This custom 
was also noticed in relation to other embalmed 
bodies of an earlier period. The bones of Louis 
the Eighth, surnamed the Lion, the father of St. 
Louis, who died on the 8th of November, 1220, 
at the age of forty, were nearly reduced to dust. 
On the stone which enclosed his coffin was 
sculptured a cross in low relief, and within was 
fbund only a decayed wooden sceptre and a 
diadem, or band of stuff of cloth-of-gold, with a 
species of satin cap, tolerably well preserved. 
He had been wrapped in a shroud of cloth-of- 
gold, beneath which was a dress of thick 
leather ; and as his body was the only one 
thus encased, it is probaolc this mode of pre- 
servation was had recourse to that no unplea- 
sant odour might issue from it in bringing his 
remains to St. Denis from Montpensier, in 
Auvergne, where he died, on his return from 
the war against the Albigenscs. The coffin of 
St. Louis was shorter and narrower than 
most of the rest, and none of his mortal part 
was found within, his bones having been taken 
out when he was canonised. In the course of 
their search elsewhere, no part of the abbey 
church being left unexamined, the ruthless ex- 
plorers came upon the tomb of Philippe le Bel, 
who died in ISli. His coffin was of stone 
lined with lead, and covered by a broad slab, 
traversed with thick iron bars. The skeleton 
was entire, and to one finger-bone still clung a 
^old ring : by his side was a copper-gilt sceptre 
five feet long, terminated by a tuft of foliage, on 
which rested a bird of the same metal. 

Next came the demolition of the tomb of King 
Da^obert, which had been in the abbey church, 
which he founded, eleven hundred -and fifty-five 
years. It was upwards of ^iixfeet long, and the 

stone had been hollowed to receive the head, 
which was separated from the body, though, un- 
like the last of the kings of France, he had not 
dosed his life decapitated. Within the tomb 
was found a coffer about two feet in length, 
lined throughout with lead, and containing the 
bones of “le bon Roi,” and those of his wife, 
Nantilde. A silken envelope wrapped the re- 
mains of each, which were kept distinct by a 
dividing board. On one side of the coffer was a 
leaden tablet with this inscription : “ Hie jacct 
corpus Dagoberti,” and on the other a similar 
tablet bearing the words, “ Hie jacet corpus 1 
Nantildis.” The queen’s skull could not be 
discovered, and it is probable it remained in the 
place of its first intermonl, Saini Louis having 
removed the bones of Dagobert and his wife tb 
the new tomb which he provided for them. The 
exhumation of King John, the prisoner of 
Poitiers, was the act of the spoliators 1 

of 179'’*. j 

It was all over .iiw with Saint Denis, either ' j 
as a place of sepulture or a place of worship : in j | 
its roofless conditio ‘ it was used as a market- j | 
house, nor did it resume its ecclesiastical 1 
character for twelve years, Napoleon tlicu took 1 1 
an interest in its restoration, intending to make j j 
the sepulchral vaults of the Carlovingiau hue — 11 
for he recognised only the imj.-rial house of jl 
Charlemagne— the mausoleum of the Bonaparte ; I 
family, flow that design was frustrated, every ! j 
one knows. When the Bourbons came back, jj 
for the second ’ ime, in 1815, and had time to ; 
look about them — a privilege scarcely allowed \ 1 
them on their first return — Louis the E’ghtecuth | ! 
began in earnest to restore the tombs of liis ' 
ancestors and redecorate the time-honoured ,1 
abbey church, which, after death, had been their i j 
asylum. He was the last Bourbon king buried j j 
there, and at his funeral all the old customs al - | ; 
tendanl on royal funerals were revived ; but u il li , ' 
these upholsterers* details the reader need not j 
be troubled. 1 i 
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Btmhar2r4»xiania^ id>oai the HttLe town* soon 
lighted on mt* H» owno np to her shyly, yet 
exuberaidl|4 9k& welcomed him accordmg to 
h^s, imp taotios; led him about as her escort 
to taUfSif ahopa» and chattered all the while— all 
the whd^^* tooi^ loohhig eagerly round to the 
right a»d kft lor Spectators. These she soon 
fotittd* T'oy l[ouug Brett passed by, and looked 
after them, woadcSng ; and Major Carter passed 
hy, also wondering; fiefore whom Hanbury drew 
himself up with pride. But Benuor, who was 
mc^ desired, did not see that little progress. 

Ho had paced hia room a great deal that night 
He was now feeling the monotony of desertion. 
Ho had no oaioitoinent to keep him up. ** To 
be wastii^ in this place,’’ he thought ; “ and a 
life mine, by my own stupid folly, to be dune, 
away.” Barety, indeed, m his life had Fermor 
m&w so honest a confession of incapacity. 

It was coming to four o’clock, and darkening 
gradually. Post came about five. He had bade 
hia man, Mr. Bates, be sure to go down before 
the time and fetch his letters. Of course there 
wdl be no letters,” he said, because 1 want 
them, I suppose they thmk, mw,, I am not 
worth writing to,” 

Hy-and-by dropp^ in Young Brett , who, on 
tlm mention of Violet, or her “ little party,” 
told eagerly how he had just met her " with that 
/eiiow Hanbury.^’ He remarked that that gctt> 
tbman was plucking up wonderfully. He won- 
dered what ne (Hanbury) “was at” in ” hanging 
about’* in this way. 

*^1 know,” said Permor, starting up and 
bemning to pace the tooQk I understand it. 
It^ no mate now, but it will come right in 
time/’ 

Borne little friendliness on Young Brett’s part 
being ^rqieHed rather roughly, that youth went 
away Sifeared. ** We shall meet to-night,” he said, j 
as a laccweill. ' j 

** W^P^'iwid ihe other, " I suppose we shall. 
Wo meet paw, and may meet to-moiTow. There 
is no need talhng each ^ther of such good 

**^Kpl nol of oonyae,” said poor Brett, 
Major Carter. 

” I ntet yionrfriend Hanbury in i^eat spirits.” i 

" I suppose” said Pmnior, in Miss Violet’s 
company. What ia the meaning of this P” he J 


irf a hrw place life Ithfe^ Hfer 

th^ atbfept to be p^amg tricks 

on I isB jm m^i Cewter ; I nave a good 
mind to gifo tfe wha}a tribe » 

'‘Ho, no,”sa9dthjBiiijwori *^1 ae^viit her— 
she is too much of a ohild, too qniebknd harm- 
less.” 

” Who mentted her, s#ld Fermor 

becoming oalia. "Bid Ir Tfen^ pray don’t 
say BO. Too much of a chM! There’s a nice 
alliance for a man tlmti might rise in the world. 
A man that at this monumt might be high in 
India, and talked of. I declare. Carter, 1 
could ait and cry when 1 tliink of all 1 have 
lost ahd been obliged to give up, and for 
such a set. Tou k^w what X am, and what 
is m me. Isn’t it a cruel thing? And Sir 
Hopkins knows, yet I must sjqt has behaved 
nobly ; but what could he do ? * A. child/ and 
* perfectly harmless,’ in India 1 And aft er all tins, 
to dart' to be playing their wretched little game 
upon me.” 

This was a tremendous burst for Fernjor. 

“ I must say,” si^ the major, calmly, “their 
piocecdiugs are ouiie beyond me. It ts a game, 
i tell you candidly. I have reason to know it.” 

“ You have ?” said Fermor, eagerly; “ show it 
to me. Prove it.” 

The major shook his head. I can only say,” 
he said, “that I met that veiy Mr. Hanbury 
with, as you say. Mis* Yiolet Manuel— and had 
a little talk with him previously.” 

“ He was in spirits,” said Fermor. 

“ IIow did you know that P” said the major 
astonished. “ So he was. He threw out some 
hints. You know he is rather of an open natuic. 
By the way, he seemed to hint at a sort ot 
justifeation of himself, as be said you had used 
him very ill.” 

“I suppose so,” said Fermor. “What is 
he aggrieved about? Good gracious, is not this 
a free country? W^ho forces her, or who is 
forcing ? If they want him, let them take him, 
m God’s name. Let her say so at once, and 
let them liave done with ftese wretched tricks. 
I’m sick of them.” 

This was the irritation of, say^ a month back, 
all burst forth at one moment The mgjor 
paused. “I am glad you have spoken to 
me so frankly/* said he. “I should advise 
I some decided ooufse. A clem; dual, and positive 
explanation* X come here s|gaini late if 
you will allow me.” 

The wee imQ, the darkness was coming 
I on yet stronger. It was pjet Hm o’clock, and 
here now was his Bates, entering with 
the lamp, and the pest. Abaoluiely a whole 
maii of letters for Captaia Femor, “And 
here, sir,’' added Bates, “is a letter/as was just 
left by Miss Manuel’s maid.” ^The demeanour 
of Mib Manuel’s maid, had she to moke such 



Ttig^ null 
Cbe fiM hli mgr 
mfi«L Bcmilimtia&im^pe^^ 

ttoRfU p km ^mkom ditekd m 
Sir S0|MQ)tt^ official li^* Her- 

voovljr, i^CM^ notiiiour it, 

i'ermor drew lii« dbair k and be;gM to road. 
It was ^mj obself wilteii, and with a heart 
whiki heat and quicker with emy 

line, he read it thioaid^ Towards thoeiid, he rose 
and took a ahoii httnied maroJi haekward and 
forward, then read on : when he had flniahed, 
there was a strati^ look in his eyes. 

He iwtig the heJj. **Go ibr Major Carter at 
ontse/’ ha said to Mr^ Baiet| **do not lose a 
moment." ^ 

Ha did not open Lady Laura’s epistle, thoouh 
• it eantained news that young Piper had, the 
night before, otPered hhnself to Alicia Mary at 
Bfickmore’s Hotel; nor the mixed crowd of 
tailors’ and other tradesmen’s. He read his 
relative’s letter over again. 

The major came. & had had a letter too 
from the same writer, but h^ did not mention 
it. Another time he would have been all amaze- 1 
ment, delight, and snrprise. Now he took the 
letter, gravely, whidh Permor pat into his 
hand. 

“ Read it ou^** saidPermor. 

He dropped into a chair, and the major, lean- 
ing his face over the lamp, read out the letter: 

Sunday Evening, 

My dear Charles, — 1 am startmg, sur- 
rounded*by boxes and packages, but must find 
a moment to write to you on a very important 
matter. 

I have just heard of the death of old Colin 
Mackenzie, who has been treasurer of my go- 
I vernmenl for the last forty years. The place is 
I in my gift, and must be worth at the very least 
fifteen hundred a year. As my first bit of pa- 
tronage, I offer It to you. 

“ You must think of this seriously, and decide 

once. The little office I spoke of before was 
not, I admil^ sufficient to tempt a man of parts 
to change his life ; but this is a diffSereut ques- 
tion. The position is very delicate, considering 
the way you are situated. You will do me the jus- 
tice to say that 1 never, by persuasion or advice, 
have attmpted to interfere with your plans ol 
life ; but, csi tbk occasion, 1 must speak pUioiy. 
This is a really great opening; it may lead to ml 
sorts of things ; and, h I were in your place, X 
would not hkitate a aecoad; but it is for you 
to decide. 

** As for th4 kmily fbr whom you stem to 
have a sort of ittftduation, you know my opi- 
nion. If X hud time, X could tdl you some little 
matters I have picked up here. As for the ehUd 
herself, I would pity her, i! I did not think she 
was a little too clever. My dear boy, these 
things occur every day. Young St. Houser-— Lord 
Nimmo’s eldest—behaved badly, as it is called. 


Mvo(wikQnt kby 


and )m ^ bo tnkiiig eactm 

airs on tbomookes. lly mm Clmries; yka nge 
a man of sensts, nod t hm ttd k tall 
you to do this, or do iW; btt 0mi4ifekk 
tti the post k fior soma wo<s eke, und ike 
appointment must be made hekie 1 gp owt. I 
shall wait one day— twelve hoiws*^^ Baste, for 
your answer by telegraph. Ihreet to the Hdtel 
Mirabeau. “ Yours truly, 

** Homps Pococ^ 

" P.S. The packet leaves Marseilles oulfriday 
at noon. If you accept, you would have almost 
time to sail with me. Tuesday, London (ar- 
range with War-offioe— sell your commission. 
You will find a note at my rooms for Sir 
Charles, one of my oldest friends) ; Wednes- 
day, Paris; Thursday, IdarseiUes. You will 
find me at the Emporeur.” 

Major Carter lifted his face from the lamp. 
There was a prase for a moment $ then he said, 
** A kind, sensible letter. A judicious letter." 

“But," said Fermor, “assuming that, wiUt 
am I to do P" 

“I should say you had no choied/ It is all 
decided for you here," said the major, tapping 
the letter. “ Good gracious, Fermor!" he con- 
tinued, suddenly becoming warm, “what are 
you about P Are you going to let this chivalrous 
sort of indulgence for a set of adventurers^ 
forgive me — who have treated you infamously 


can’t stand by and see it; I can not. Your 
friends must interfere, even at Ike of of- 
fending you." 

“Yes, yes," said Fermor, hastily, “you are 
right. They have no title to expect anything 
from me.” 

“It is splendid, amagni&eeat opening," said 
the major ; “ what I always prophesied." 

“Yes,” said. Fermor, absently, “they deserve 
nothing from me, nothing. Tl^ only thing u 
that poor jipl." 

“ Poor girl !** said Carter, with a meaning look 
that conveyed volumes; “no matter. Brides, 
what does Sir Hopkins say? Could anything 
bo more delicate, conaidei^. Is there any 
hurry P’ 

“To be sure. No^eviakdy,” said Fermor, 
hastily. 

“ I tdl you wh^" auid Gseter, slowly, “you 
should go without delay. This very night- The 
express passes at mi^ghl" 

Fermor starteda little guiltily. Perhaps pome 
suoit notion had been in ms thoughts. 

“Yes," said the other, quickly, “the best, 
the kindest, and most oliantabie coarse. X 
know what your own generous instincts would 
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stig^st. But it is time that yoar friends, if 
they have any influenee, should interfere, and 
act for you/* 

But that poor ‘Violet/’ said ?ermor, moving 
about restlessly* 

is of Jhw* we are thinking, are we not ?” 
said the mator, Is it not best taspare her the 
agitation, the fuss, and all the rest of it ? It is 
the best opportunity we could have. It is like 
a providence. They have their Ultle party (a 
Roman’s mind is easily filled), and their music, 
and our friend*-er — ^Mr, Hanbury.” 

“Ab, true I** saidl'ermqr; “quite right. 1 
did not think of that. I aeally begin to think it 
would be for the best.” 

“ Now that is sensible, and manly, and, I must 
sa^?, most considerate. If yon would care for 
it, we could go together- I have business that 
will take me to town later, so it 'is only an- 
ticipating.” 

“ O, thanks, thanks,” said Fermor ; “ I should 
so like it.” He had been rather shrinking from 
the gloomy journey by himself. • 

“Is it settled then? Yes? Very vrell, I 
shall be back in an hour,” said Major Carter. 

CUAPTEE XXXV. VIOLET’s PAETY. ^ 

Fermoe, left to himself, was in a whirl of ex- 
citement. His heart actually beat as he thought 
of the daring move he was about to make. Still 
he shrank from it ; it seenmd nngentlemanltf. 
Above all, he thought of Violet’s anxious face, 
appealing piteously. The crust of the fashion- 
able world had not yet so wholly covered up his 
heart. For a moment he thought there was 
" no hurry,” and that the most generous course 
was the best. But as soon as he had taken this 
view, he began — wliat is not uncommon with un- 
certain minds — to see the merits of the opposite 
course. This was quixotic ; they were provi- 
I dent adventurers looking after tiicir interests, 

I and, above all, there was that soft Violet skil- 
I fully furnishing herself with a useful reserve in 
1 case of his failure. And thus he swung round 
I indignantly to the other view. Then, through 
i the clouds, broke out the soft, appealing face of 
1 Violet, her “little ways,” and before he had 
I done with that vision tae major rctunied. lie 
' found Fermor sitting in the chair by the lamp, 

! just as lie had left lum. The major had on his 
‘ travelling cap and cloak. 

1 “ All packed ?” he said. “ Not much time— 

' half-past eight.” 

, “ I don’t know wlmi to do,” said Fermor, im- 

; patiently. “ It does seem so heartless, doesn’t 
it ? Poor, poor girl ; when they tell her in the 
j morning!” 

' “These feelings are ;nost creditable,” said 
the major, calmly. “ I quite sympathise with 
them. But recollect what Sit Hopkins says, and 
what -occurred to me, too. ‘You only put off, 
not break offi My dear Fenn^, take ray word 
^ for ij;, they Ere well used to this sort of tiling — 

* that cleve^ster and that unlicked brother.” 

“ By thfway,” said Fermor, starting, “there 
Wjas a letter cam|s from him ; where is it ?” 

He looked for it and opened it. The major 

■ 


plkmmiitiioa t)y 

saw Fermpr’s brow contracting os he read ; but 
did not know, though he guessed, that it was 'to 
the old tune, of which that brother was so fond. 
It hoped imperiously that Bsrmor would con- 
sider the matter seriously, and make up his mind ; 
that these delays were scarcely respectful to his 
sister, and to them all; that her health was 
suffering ; that Young Manuel must be excused 
if, once for all, he required a definite seiileraent 
of the whole question that night. The whole 
key was imperious, and, to Fermor’s mind, 
insolent. It was fatally mal a propos. 

He tossed down the missive, and said, “ My 
mind is made up. 1 sbedl go at once. Tiie 
colonel is sure to give me leave,” 

At the moment Fermor flung down the letter, 
Violet was in her room dressing for the little 
festival. Her sister and the faithful maid were 
assisting. The faithful maid was on her knees, 
busy with the skirt. Both these assistants* 
seemed to know that much depended on the 
work of this night. The maid having, indeed, 
foretold certain success, w’^as calm and con- 
fident. 

Violet was before the glass, flushed and ex- 
cited. She had not a pariicle of vanity, but she 
dressed herself to-night as though she had heou 
another beiu" — say a sister. She was nervously 
vivacious, and talked with a little rambling. Slic 
came down at last, and, as she entered their little 
drawing-room, felt herself panting ; for she knew 
she was now embarked fairly in the scheme s])c 
had undertaken, and that the time was at hand. 

I “ You look charming,” her sister said, going 
up to her ; “ so bright and sparkling, and in 
such spirits,” The sister had said the same to 
I the maid, and the maid had agreed witli the 
sister. 

! “Ho you think he will like me ?” said Violet, 

I in a little rapture. “ 0, you shall see to-night 
liow he will behave— that is, if I have, any power 
with him.” And her face fell a little wearily, 
for her head was confused and her brain over- 
charged with little speeches and little tactics, 
which she had been planning all day, 

“ He cannot resist you, dearest,” said her 
sister, kissing her. “ He never can.” 

The little rooms had been laid out artistically 
with flowers and modest decorations. There 
was the foreign air and the foreign touch over 
ail. There were only a few people to come after 
ail. The fact was, as Fermor had jput it, they 
knew but few, and nearly all those lew had left 
Eastport. After many weary searches and beat- 
ing up of districts, the entertainment was to 
resolve itself into such homelv elements as the 
representative clergyman, the representative 
doctor, the rc])reseritative solicitor, the repre- 
sentative stray young men and old maiden ladies 
of the place, shrubs never transplanted, and to 
whom a little feast of this sort was as water in 
sultry weather. It was now ten o’clock, and 
they — and Mr. Hanbury— came with provincial 
punctuality. 

She was very nervous, and thought how she 
would begin, or what was the first of those 
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painfoltj planned operations. Her little head * Fermor had gone to tJicir bairacks for the 
was tni&erahly confused. But she had not better facilities of dressing, 
time to think. For here was the representative By the time she reached home it was long past 
clergyman with boundless wife and daughters ; twelve o’clock*. The brother, Louis, had been 

and after him the doctor; and, following, the biting his lip9»; his heart was full of fury at this 

choir of maiden ladies and debatable youths, public slight, as it appeared to be. Obtain of 

scarcely boys, nor yet wholly men. Yet these the elderly maidens had said to Pauline in a 

' latter were negotiable, and the two or three friendly endearing way, ** How was it that Cap- 

girls who leavened the community welcomed tain Fermor was not here, my dear ?” Violet, 

them cheerfully. in such distress that she had flung away all 

.Major Carter and Captain Fermor would, as thought of acting, sat with her eyes fixed, worn 

! of course, come flashing in late. For such and hopeless, on the door, and her figure 

brilliants a dull background or setting was drooped, her fine clothes hanging about iier, 

necessary. Yet already had a white-faced Hanbury watching her with a puzzled interest. < 

pendule (a gilt classical lady, sitting on a me- As the French pendule “tinged” half-past 

tallic sofa, with the dial between the legs of the twelve, she started as if it were the bell for 

sofa) given a smart “ ting,” meaning the half- execution. Another bell rang at the hall, and 

! hour. Young Brett, faithful as a terrier, had she went hurriedly over to the window. It was 

! come, and was keepii^ close to Miss Manuel, themaid, and Violet saw the note in her hand. In 

! with his faithful terrier eyes fixed on her face, great trepidation she almost ran out of the room, 

j Another officer or two, reluctantly asked by At that moment the London express had 

j Fermor, gave “ an air” to tlie party, as a halted for refreshment. Fermor and his friend 

j master would give a touch to a drawing. Those Carter, wrapped in cloaks, were standing on 

' gentlemen were looking round with the surprise tllb platform, under an illuminated clock, 

j and wonder of Europeans newly landed on an The maid tripped up-stairs, bonnet and shawl 

I 1 ndian island. They seemed to keep together, too, on. Violet met her at the door. 

* for protection against the natives. Miss Manuel “ Give-give it to me,” she said, wildly. 

: flitting about, with Young Brett following, tried “Quite right, miss,” said the maid, confi- 

, to break up this confederacy. They would not dciitiully, “they will be here presently.” 

I go away : yet remained under a sense of injury The door was wide open, and every one of the 

?t having been trepanned into the situation, little company — the Europeans, natives, all — 

; Still Pauline contrived to stir these elements of heard a stow, sad, agonising cry outside, and 

j her little pot-au-feu. She Anally broke up the Young Brett ran out just iii time to catch her 

1 crowd, and brought about temporary alliances in his arms. Many crowded out and saw the 

1 between the newly-arrived Europeans and the hapless child, with what seemed death in her 

; daughters of the natives. She was at the piano, face, and one arm" outstretched, holding tightly 

! nut of the room, in the room, and everywhere, the fatal sheet of paper. 

I When the dial between the sofa legs of the In a moment they had all poured out on the 
j pendule gave out eleven “ tings,” Violet’s face little landing, with a curiosity which overbore 

' began to show some of the old hues of anxiety, all decent restraint. The girls crushed and 

As little processions entered the room, of ices, rustled to see. “ What is it ? what was it ? 

J teas, and cakes, she started and looked to the what is in the letter? has he broken it off? 

I door. The opening of her little campaign was gone off, has he ?” One, indeed, had artfully 

1 being too long delayed. Her heart was growing glanced at the open paper in that now rigid 

j sick, and she heard a military European say aloud, little hand. The story was, indeed, known, or 

with the freedom of his tribe, “ What the deuce as good as known, in a few seconds. 

; can have become of Fermor ?” There lay the poor child in her flowers and 

* Below-stairs others had been wondering also, finery, ghastly white, relaxed, and, as it seemed, 
j but for this reason; that Mr. Bates, who had dying, supported by Hanbury, who, burst- 

i readily promised his services with trays and other ing \hrough the little crowd, had taken her 

] heavy objects, had appointed to be tliere at ten from Young Brett. In a few moments more 

i sharp,” as be put it. Ten sharp had long gone they canied her uj), her little finery all torn 

i by; it was now more than eleven sharp. No into shreds as it was trod on by those who 

I Mr, Bates. Much troubled in mind by this carried her, amidst the despairing faces of 

j desertion, and laying it to the account of death her own family. The crowd, transformed into 

j or accident, the faithful maid, Jane, “slipped a low crowd bj^ the greed of curiosity, crept half 

‘ on” lier bonnet and sliawl, and flitted away up way up the stairs, and listened. But Hanbury, 

to Brown’s-terrace. When the door was opened, coming down, bluntly and roughly and without 

she asked for Captain Fermor. He had gone ceremony, cleared them out of the house. Only 

up to the barracks — taken his things, too — so the representative; doctor, who had come as a 

had Mr. Bates. But a note had been left, which guest, remained professionally, 
was to be sent up in the morning to Mrs. However terrioie such a crisis, shattering the 
Manuel’s. Here it was. brain even as a blow of a bludgeon does the 

Wondering, much mystified, and not at all skull— it seldom kills. Later on that night; or . 

“seeing her way,” for so clever a fairy god- morning, she opened her eyes on the anpous 

mother, the maid went home. She could not faces gathered round her, shivered, shrieked 

get further than that Mr- Bates and Captain ; again, subsided soon into low sighs and quiet 




ttiOftius. Tlie reprcsentatiT^ doctor tfeen.stepfied 
in,andbrou.arhtsuch remedies as he coaid apjdy. 

At that moment tlie express, i\ hundred and 
twenty miless away, was rolling into London. 
It was a cold morning. Tlie colder grey was 
breaking. Por the last htrnr, under the pleasant 
encouragement of the major, Permor had ceased 
to look hack, and was beginningto look forward 
to a gay and brilliant future. The little fibres 
whose parting had caused him a little pain, were 
joining again fast. They had even mid some 
snatches of sleep. 

*’'They have had a merry night of it,” said 
* tlie major, as they went to claim their luggage ; I 
much more so than we poor travellers ! M ? 
And our friend Hanbury has 7t<it made good use 
of his time— eh ?” 


OPENINGS IN CEYLON, 

It is perhaps to be feared that the gorgeous pic- 
tures of the scenery of tlie island Ceylon, and 
the descriptions of its animate and inanimate lifl*, 
which able writers have from time to time given 
to the world, may have, in some instances, so 
captivated tlie minds of the young and imagina- 
tive, as to induce them to seek Iheii* fortunes 
here without due consideration. 

Lovely as the scenery of the island unques- 
tionably is, and enjoyable as its climate may be 
in the mountain regions at certain seasons of the 
year, it must be remembered that every landscape 
has its shady as well as its sunny side. If these 
mountain regions have their bursts of golden 
sunshine, they have also their days and weeks 
of depressing gloom. If to travel tlirough 
the forest glades be delightful in the fresh early 
morning, when the dew sparkles on the leaf ana 
studs tiio spiders’ web with diamonds, and when 
the air is vocal with choral symphonies, and the 
deer feeds by the lake-side, and tlie peacock dis- 
plays his hundred-eyed plumage to the rising sun, 

I and the red-beaked ring-necked parrots flash their 
! green wings in the light as they wheel, scream- 
I nig with ecstasy, through the air — there is also 
the sultry noontide, when panting nature’s voice 
is liushed, and the leaf droops wearily from the 
stalk, and the birds and beasts seek tlie deepest 
recesses of tlie wood, and the sun glares merci- 
lessly on the burning brain. If it be pleasant at 
eventide to ride up" to the tents picturesquely 
pitched beside the ruined tank, and to find a 
tabic spread in the wilderness, and the comforts 
of civilised life in the remote jungle, and the 
subservient headman of the neighbouring hamlet 
bowing a welcome, while the coolies light their 
fires and prepare their evening meal — and to 
watch the broad moon rising over the smooth 
water, and to liear through, the still air the 
elephant’s trumpet, and the elk’s bark, and the 
joCKal's wild cry, and the wader’s shrill scream — 
it must also be remembered that while the official 
of high standing can command the comforts aitd 
appliances whicn, for a few weeks at a time, 
ipake this kind of life enjoyable, the poor ill- 
'wil|»iarvcyor or road-maker who has to live in 


the jungle for mouths together, w€aLld probadily 
have to sleep under a few tulipoUeaves ate a 
xerj frugal meal and a very hard day’s work, 

lit may be assumed that nine ming men out 
of ten who leave England for Ceylon, imagine 
that if in five years they have not mad© taeir 
fortune, still they will have got so far on their 
way towards that consummation, that they will 
be in a position to visit their native land, spend 
a couple of years there in comfort, marry tlie 
girl they have left behind them (eveiy boy who 
goes abroad does leave a girl behind him, and 
frequently to such purpose that he hears no more 
of her in six months), and so, after a few. more 
years, leave Ceylon for good, and retire in the 
prime of life in affluence, if not a miUionnaire. 

Now, there is a personage I know very well, 
close to me while I write, who came to Ceylon 
with just such thoughts in his head, nineleen 
years ago, and he has never been able to afford 
to leave the East since, though he has led a 
sober, steady, frugal life. He has seen others, 
it is true, do better, but he has also seen others 
do worse ; those who speak as if things came by 
chance may say that he drew a blank, but are 
you sure, intending adventurer, that you will 
secui*e a prize F and arc there really many prizes 
I o secure ? 

i assume that in coming to Ceylon you have 
either some friends there or some prospect of 
obtaining employment, and I now ask, what are 
you going to do wlien you get there ? 

There are only three kinds of employment 
suitable for a European: — 1. The civil or go- 
vernment service. 2. A mercantile or planting 
life. 3. The bar. Let us look at each in turn. 

The Ceylon civil seryice is, in a sense, the 
governing body of the island. A man enters it 
ns a writer ; he advances step by step tb bo a 
magistrate, a district judge, a government agent, 
till, if he lives long enougli and draws a prize, 
he becomes a member of council, perhaps co- 
lonial secretary, and by the remoted possibility 
— just as much as there is, rny rbadcr, of your 
becoming Arclibisbop of Canterbury if a clergy- 
man, or Lord Chancellor if a lawyer, or Com- 
mander-in-Cliicf if a soldier, or Lord High 
Admiral if a sailor — he may become governor. 
As a writer he will at first draw two hundred 
pounds a year, as colonial secretary two thousand 
five hundred pounds a year. Tlie, salaries vary 
between tli ese t wo sums . Should his health fail* 
he \vj11 be allowed to retire on a pension propor- 
tionate to his standing and services. If he travel 
on duty, be draws a travclliiig allow^ance, and 
that is almost the only allowance any one drawls. 
All tliis may soundvery pleasant, and unquiBstion- 
ably it very pleasant for a young man to step, 
on the very threshold of his carcser, into an office 
of authority and responsibility, to be a magis- 
trate at twenty-one with jurisdiction over some 
fifty thousand people, or to be the assistant 
agent at thirty of a district with a hundred 
and fifty thousand people, with roads to make, 
tanks to repair, resources to develop, grievances 
to redress. But then, as I said before, tliere is 
another side to the question. 
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Hei^ is Young Sajiguine just come out as a 
writfiET after passing a competitive examination 
in England. He W youth, energy, acouire- 
ments* and a light purse when he lands at Galle; 
and several of liis sovereigns vanish before the 
hotel-keepers let him go, and the mail-coach 
drops him at the Royal Hotel, Colombo, the 
capital of Ceylon. He is attaclied to the colonial 
ofiice, asked by a brother civilian to put up with 
Itim for the present, and kindly received by the 
members of the service generally. He likes 
his prospects; he feels himself a man, and a 
man in authority ; he franks the covers of official 
letters, and signs the letters themselves some- 
times ; he lolls one to go and he goeth, he says 
to another do this, and he doeth it. After a week 
or two he has to buy a horse and carriage, and 
engage and famish a house ; or else to chum'’ 
with some friend, and share ex})e®ses ; and he 
soon finds that this is an expensive proceeding. 
Sixteen pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence 
seems to him a good sum to draw on the thirtieth 
of t.hc month, but it goes inordinately fast. 
Living is expensive ; his head servant, or appoo, 
wlio comes with the most flaming certificates of 
character, has marked the grifliu for his owm ; 
and the prices of chickens and eggs suddenly 
rise enormously in the market on his arrival. 
Being fond of figures, he is surprised to find, on 
making a calculation at the end of the mouth, 
that on an average he has been eating six- 
teen eggs, tlirec large and two small fowls, and 
four pounds of beef, per diem : while the quan- 
tity of chillies, onions, t.urmeric, ginger, and 
other cuny stuffs he has swallowed would be 
enough to fill a decent sixed gunny bag or two. 
The Quantity of liquor lie has consumed is 
frightml. Jlr has likewise consumed half a bag 
of sugar, and five pounds of tea, and coffee with- 
out 'cnd, and to bis remoustraiices liis api)oo 
replies that on the “third of month master 
gib dinner two tree gen'man, making vey pine 
din V,” and i hat on i he fourteenth Mr. Bry stayed 
to breakfast, and that two planter gentlemen 
stayed three days in the house. All fclanguinc 
docs, is, to drop some tartar emetic into the 
decanter on liis sideboard before going to office 
next morning. He is of course much concerned 
to hear in the afternoon that the '‘appoo" 
has been seized with “a gripe,” and other 
choleraic symptoms, and has gone to his house, 
while the decanter is found to contain a reduced 
quantity of liquor. The appoo comes back next 
moi’ning, looking very queer, and tells master 
“him been very sick yes'rday.” 

To cut the matter short, Sanguine finds it 
rather difficult to make both ends meet ; or, to 
use k Ceylonese expression, the origin of which 
I have never been able to leani, he finds it hard 
“to put up his days” on his salary ; and unless 
he is very frugal, he will overstep its limits. Pro- 
motion is, however, to be the cure for tliis ; and 
he begins to look eagerly at the Civil Service List, 
to calculate who are before and who are behind 
him, and to study the probabilities of a vacancy 
occurring. At last a vacancy does occur, and 
Sanguine is appointed to an acting magistracy 


I in the Kandian country OQ three butidred pounds | 
a year. Sanguine is delighted ; but his joy is j 
somewhat marred when he finds that lo convey | 
his goods and* chattels in bullock^rts to his 
new abode, will cost him about thirty pounds, j 
Bor this be will receive no allowance, as he goes i 
“ on promotion." (Oh, the cost of tliese moves ■ j 
on promotion!) When he is settled in his new 
place of abode, he discovers that the price of 
living is very much greater than at head-quarters. 

All his supplies have to be conveyed in carts, 
except the bare necessaries of life, and his ser- 
vantb' wages are very liigli. At the expiration of 
eighteen months, the man for whom he is acting 
returns to the station, and poor Sanguine has j 
to pack up his traps and march back to Colombo, j 
again paying all the expenses of his journey. |i 
The sale of his heavy baggage yields him just ; j 
enough to pay his debts and find his way back, j 

and, when he reaches head-quarters, he has I 

scarcely a ru])(jc to buy furniture with, and runs j 
into debt for it inevitably. After a few months at ! 

head-quarters, Sanguine, with a good many of the j 

happy dreams of boyhood dispelled, is appointed | 
magistrate of a station in the extreme norili of j 

the island, and as this is a confirmed appoint- i 

ment, worth four hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
Sanguine's friends congratulate him heartily 
on his good fortune. That is to say, all his 
friends who are a step or two higher up the 
ladder . for in this life-and-death struggling and 
jolting and jockeying for preferment, every j 
man looks on him as his deadly foe who goes a i 
step before him, and will pull him down, neck 
and crop, if he only gets a chance. So, Sanguine 
takes his passaged in the colonial steamer, the 
Pearl, which, rather unfortunately for liicn, is 
going “ South about” the next trip, and he has 
I to circumnavigate the greater part of the island, 
and pay for his board, &c., accordingly, while a 
direct voyage would have been prelerable in 
everyway. IScvertheicss, he Ut length reaches 
his destination, finds the place cheaper than any 
other he has been at, and settles down with the 
view of paying off his little debt, which has 
swelled to a hundred pounds. 

Time goes on for five or six months, when 
Sanguine discovers that he has lost ids heart to 
Miss Sophia, the second daughter of the Com- 
missioner of Stamps, an old gentleman with a | 
large family ; and as the young lady returns the i 
compliment, and as papa and mamma have no 
objection, Sanguine finds himself a family man 
with a nice little boy and a sweet little girl, ! 
before three more years have passed over h^ I 
head. Sanguino’s little wife is ail he can wis* j 
and so are his chiidrep ; and he lias managed j 
to gel out of debt, and now hopes to save a 
little. Rut one day, when he is near the top of ! , 

his class and looking for promotion. Sanguine | j 
finds that pain in the right side rather worse I| 
than usual, and next day it is no bettor, and 1 
his wife insisip on Ids sending for Dr. H u mplirey, , 

and the doctor looks grave and whispers to 
Mrs. S., “ Liver,” and next day he brings Br. 
Bemando witli him, and then tliey talk together, 
and then Mrs. Sanguine is called, and the poor 
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little woman is told that a sea vovage is ab- 
solittely necessary to save her husband^s life. 
And therefore there is money to borrow at ten 
percent, and the passage, to be paid for, and 
the children’s flea clothing to be ^ot ready, and 

months and thw comes out again alone, because 
he cannot pay for his wife’s passage and that of 
his three children (there are three now). So he 
spends four or five dreary years at .some lonely 
place far from his iovea ones, and at last, 
when hh wife rejoins him, the grey hairs are 
sprinkled over his head, and farrows have been 
traced on her brow, and the children arc away at 
school in England, and a heavy pull they' are ; and 
Sanguine asks himself sometimes why it is that 
Ilia old schoohfellow, Tom Hard^', who is in the 
Madras Civil Service, and who came out the 
same year that he did,* should be drawing one 
thousand five hundred a year at Negepatam, not 
more than a few hours’ sail distant on the Indian 
coast, while he, poor Sanguine, in the Ceylon 
Civil Service, and in a much more expensive 
country, should, for doing the same kind of work, 
be only receiving seven nundred. In course of 
time, when Sanguine’s sons and daughters arc 
grown up and his head is silver white, he is 
appointed Controller-General, and draws one 
thousand five hundred a year. But he has saved 
nothing, for the education of his family has cost 
much. Were he to retire, his pension would 
be about five hundred a year, and he has still 
two daughters and a son unprovided for. If he 
die, there is no pension for his wife, and he pays 
a heavy premium on the insurance of his life. 
Meanwhile, his old friend Tom Hardy, late of 
the Madras Civil Service, has been living com- 
fortably in England for the last ten years on a 
pension of one thousand a year, and llic in- 
terest of his savings accumulated out of a 
princely income. 

Is this too gloomy a picture ? No doubt I 
might have drawn a brighter one ; but it is not 
a wise one. There are some who have avoided 
those fata morgana, acting appointments, ac- 
cepted with the hope ’that Eogie who went on 
leave will never come out again, and then Smith 
who is acting for him will be confirmed, and J oues 
will be confirmed in Smith’s place, and Brown 
in Jones’s, and liobinson in Brow'ii’s, and so on. 
Unfortunately, Eogie always doe^ come out 
again, and remains out, in spite of tlie prognos- 
tications of his well-wishers, wlio one and all 
tell each other, and every one else, that it is the 
maddest thing that ever was heard of for him 
H come out at his time of life, for he will die 
within a twelvemonth, &p. &c. There are some, 
too, who are content to remain single, or who 
are sent to stations where they have no oppor- 
tunity of becoming double, and who save enough 
to take them home for a year after six or seven 
years* service ; when they spend every farthing 
they have saved, and prcmably have to run into 
debt to return. There are some who have 
even saved a few hundreds, but they are few. 
The most a man can reasonably hope for, under 
favourable circumstances, is, to live within his 

means, educate his children, bring them out, 
settle them, assure his life lor one thousand 
pounds in his wife’s favour, and retire at fifty- 
seven or eight on six hundred pounds a year, 
leaving his children to fight their way on as he 
did. If he do this, he does much more than 
most of his companions. A day or two ago I 
looked into the Civil Service List, and found 
that, on an average it took a man about seven 
years to rise to au appointment wortJi six hun- 
dred pounds a year. Of the men in receipt of 
eiglit hundred pounds a year confirmed, the 
youngest had been eleven years, and the oldest 
niueteeu years, in tlic service. Of those drawing 
one thousand five hundred pounds a year, the 
senior had been forty-one years, and the you^est 
in standing, twenty-two years in office. I do 
not speak of one or two exceptional cases, 
where men liave been sent out from England to 
take up at once some high appointment. 

As to the scientific branches of the service, 
the departments of the Surveyor-General and 
the Civil Engineer, the emoluments are on a still 
less, favourable scale, while the work is most 
trying to the constitution; it involves daily ex- 
posure to sun and rain, malaria, and fever, and, 
excepting the heads of each department, who 
draw one thousand two hundred pounds, tlie 
salaries range between seven hundred and fifty 
pounds and thfee hundred pounds. I could 
name professional engineers who, after eight 
years’ residence in the island, are drawing only 
three hundred pounds a year fixed salary, pd 
some house allowance~a salary such as a writer 
might look for after cmhteen months’ service. 
When T add that a family nuui has to pay some 
hundred and twenty pounds a year wages for 
servants, and that in the large towns his house- 
rent wdll be ai least ninety pounds, 1 fear I 
have not drawn a very tempting picture. » 

1 now proceed to say something regarding the 
opening that a coffee estate or a mcrcliaut’s 
office affords. With capital, energy, and ,coii- 
uexioD, there are few places where a man canuot 
get on, and Ceylon is as good a field as any, and 
perhaps better than most. 

If a young fellow come to Ceylon with the 
promise of employment on an estate — ^and with- 
out some such promise I would dissuade him 
from coming at ml — he will probably be engaged 
at first as an assistant to an experienced 
superintendent, at a salary of one hundred 
pounds, one hundred and fit ty pounds, or two 
tiuudrcd pounds, a year, with a furnished bunga- 
low to live in, servants, and the use of a horse, 
all free. As iiis expenses will only be his meat, 
and drink, and clothes, this is a very fair com- 
mencement to make, and the danger of runling 
into debt, which tlie young civilian at his 
outset incurs, the young planter escapes. At 
the end of a year or two, if he have established 
a character for energy and steadiness, and shown 
an aptitude for his pursuit, he will probstbly be 
placed in charge of an estate with, say, three 
hundred pounds a year, and the same advantages 
'as to house, horses, and servants as before; 
perhaps with greater advantage in those respects. 
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3f he continue to give satieffactiou and prove 
liimseH a good planter, he may, after a while, be 
entrusted with the general supervision of two or 
three estates in his neighbourhood, and dravr 
five hundred pounds, or six. hundred pounds a 
year in actual salaries ; and he may be consulted 
with regard to the quality of forest lands, and their 
adaptability for cultivation; and he may bo looked 
up to in bis district as a man of some weight. { 
There is, perhaps, itb sphere in which a manj 
takes his position so completely by virtue of his I 
intrinsic qualities, as in that of a planter. There j 
are about five hundred of these men, or more, 
scattered throughout the central province, and 
they come from every class, and from every part 
of Great Britain, though Scotchmen are the 
most numerous. Tliere are men among them 
from Cambridge and Oxford, and men from the 
plough, or the ranks of the army. There are men 
of known integrity, sobriety, and stcadine.ss, and 
there are men who are just the opposite ; but a 
man goes for what he u, and what he is worth, and 
not for what he has heen, or pretends to he, and 
he soon finds his rigiit place, or is placed in it. 
Let a dozen planters meet at a ‘*rcsi-housc,’* and 
before sitting down to dinner they will call 
upon one of their number to take the head of 
the table. Tiie selection is made with regard to 
the recognised station of the individual as a 
planter and a man, and the man who lias the 
greatest weight of character, not tlie most 
flourishing antecedents, takes the post of honour. 

When our planter has attained the position I 
have mentioned, he will be able to lay by 
enough out of his cannngs to invest in a small 
estate of his own. He may perhaps purchase 
a few hundred acres of forest which he has judi- 
ciously selected, and clear it, and cultivate it by 
degrees ; perhaps he may borrow a little money 
to go on w'ith it faster, and so in time he b< - 
comes a proprietor. Perhaps he gets a good 
offer for his little estate, which by virtue of Ins 
good management is a promising one, and he 
goes to a new district and ojicns estates for 
himself and others, and becomes the leading 
manager, and is in a jiositioii to revisit for 
a year or two his native land, and bring out a 
little wife, or a big wife, as the case may be. 

This is a view of coffee planting in its favour- 
able aspect. It assumes that my man has the 
qualities needed in a good planter. That he is 
willing to lead an isolated life, or at least a life 
from which the society of his countrywomen is 
excluded, for there are very few ladies in the 
coffee districts compared with the number of the 
opposite sex. He will, if sociable, see his neigh- 
bours, and be seen of tliem, for the hospitality 
of planters is proverbial, and periodically he lias 
to visit Kandy, or some other inland town, to 
draw specie for the payment of his coolies, and 
there he will meet a dofccn or more of his com- 
panions who have come on the same errand, and 
they will have a crack after dinner, on the dis- 
trict news, labour, coffee-bags, crops, the rail- 
way, the state of the roads, the last hit at the 
pjveniment by the Planters* Association, that 
letter of B. W. in the Observer, &c. &c. On 


j the estate the planter has enough to do ; a walk 
t or a ride of ten or twelve miles before eleven 
o*clock, will give him a hearty appetite for his 
late breakfast, after having been soaked by a 
dozen showers’ and dried again by a dozen suns ; 
ill the evening a pipe by the fireside, and a 
chat with some friena who has ridden over, will 
while away the time. If of steady principle 
and right feeling, he may avoid those temptations 
which arc iftcidcntal to the life he has to lead, 
and which many do not escape ; he will generally 
find a place of worship and a preacher within 
ten or twelve miles of where he lives, if not 
every Sunday, at least once a month. 

If, however, he have not energy and strength 
of character as well as of body — if he readily 
succumb to difficulty, and yield weakly to 
temptation, I warn him off; let him not here- 
after come to me, enfeebled by dissipation, and 
say I lold him to go to Ceylon. With the qua- 
lities 1 have named ns requisite, there afe, I 
may say, few men who do not in time »et on, 
though I am far from saying that all will even- 
tually become proprietors, or be able to marry — 
for to reach that consummation so devoutly to 
be wished, the expense of a voyage to England 
must be incurred, the matrimonial market in 
Ceylon being anything but overstocked; but 
most men may make tliomselvcs comfortable, 
and lay by something for a rainy day, if indus- 
trious and steady. On the other hand, many 
men who have cornc out with capital have in- 
vested it hastily and injudiciously in some 
unremunerative property, or have spent their 
time in peacocking in Colombo, or elephant 
shooting in Binteime, and left the estate to 
take such care of itself as estates generally do 
under the circumstances, and the consequences 
arc what might have been expected. 

As to the mcrchant*s office, integrity, energy, 
and rectitude, will stand much in a young man*s 
favour. He will unquestionably prosper. His 
life will be spent in the larger towns, and in 
course of time he may be admitted into a share 
in his employer’s firm. 

Cocoa-nut planters may, perhaps, complain 
that I have said nothing about them. Well ; if 
you like to put a cocoa-nut in the sand, and sit 
waiting for fifteen years or more until it pro- 
duces a nut, Ceylon is the place for you. 

And now for the bar. I may safely assert 
that, of all undertakings where the brain is the 
capital, this is the best. Lit<igation is the 
favourite amusement of the Cinghalesc and 
Tamuls; and its being an expensive one does 
not deter them. In this little island there arc 
no less than one hundred and seventy-three 
advocates and proctors, some of wlioni make 
as much as twelve or fifteen hundred a year. 
But lei my frieriti John Briefless pause a mo- 
ment ; let him not at once run pell-mell, with 
wig on head and gown blowing after him, to 
Southampton and woo the breeze to bear him 
to the Spicy Island. Much is needed to obtain 
a footing and more to liold it. The educated 
young Ceylonese (I use the word in its widest 
sense, and intend it to embrace all the sons» of 
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Ceyba) hav« a peculiar aptitude for law. Tlvetr 
ajkde ha^ tlmt turn wliicb enables them to 
appear to advantage as pleaders. Many of them 
have much legal acumen and readiness of speech, 
and, what is more, they know tlie language of 

I the people. Now, I know what Mr. Briefless 
! is going to say. Yoti are going to. tell me, sir, 

I I that you took the highest prizes for Gneek and 
!! Latin; that you know German, French, and 
! Italian, and that you are a nob af languages. 

! All very true, no doubt ; but, J will be bound 
j to say, that if you remain in Ceylon until you 
j ! are a grandfather, you will never be able to sit 
1 1 down with a common villager and understand 
: his speech. There are some of us who have 
j passed two examinations in Cinglialese, and vvlio 
j may be able to carry on a conversat ion with an 

educated man in that language ; but it is as 
!' different talking to and understanding one of 
;| these, and talking to and niulcrstanaing the 
j oomifton people, as it w^ould be for a French- 
I j man who could converse in English with your- ! 
j 1 self, to go to Cornwall or Yorkshire and talk ^ 
' to a clodhopper in the locid dialect. 

! j If you are able to tell your horsekcejier m 
1 ! the vernacular to lake iioiiie your liorse, feed 
jl him, and bring him back, and he docs not ims- 
1 understand you and leave you to walk, you will 
j i do as much as 1 expect of you. You will there- 
; I fore be obliged to employ an interpreter, and 
, that wull be a great drawback on >our success, 
j I for either your private interpreter wall, for and 
\ I in consideration of ‘‘ tip/’ communicate to the 
; I opposite party what has passed between you and 
; ' your client, or your client will suspect he has, 

'I which, so far as your interests arc concerned, 

I w'ill be quite as bad. Moreover, the Ceylonese 
j praetors naturally prefer placing their cases in 
'! the hands of advocates who arc their own 

; countrymen, and often of their ownkith and kin, 

I I so that your business must mainly be that, wliich 
j I is entrusted to you by Europeans ; and as their 

number is limited, a few barristers from Eng- 
. 1 land fill the field, and tlierc is little or no room 
J ! for more. There arc open to the bar two dis- 
! irict judgeships, worth one tliousaud two 
j| hundred pounds a year each; but what are 
jj they among so many? There are also a few 
j I small appointments called deputy Queen’s advo- 
!l cateships, worth some four hundred pounds a 
I year, with one or two prizes ; but these are open 
j to Ceylon as well as to English lawyers, as, 
indeed, the two district judgeships are ; and they 
ai’c hardly worth acceptance by a man who 
j wishes to rise. 

Hear the sum of the wliole matter. If 
you cannot do better anywhere else— and 1 
should call it “ better” to do much less else- 
where — if you arc willingto lead a single life for 
eight or ten years, and when married to part 
with your children at nine years of age, with the 
prospect of paying very much for them, and 
seeing very^iittle more of tlieni for the rest of 
your natuM'l^e ; to be taken ill just when you 
am getting y4i*hr head above water, and to havd 
to wife to England, an invalid, at any 

j tinKC least expect it, and to see her 


auffer many maladies while she is with you ; 
then come to Ceylon and make the most of 
your posHioii. Contentment is a plant that may 
be cultivated in any soil. 

In the year 1854, when John Company was 
still king, and wdien Tanjore had a rajah, I 
crossed over to India from Ceylon, and visited , 
the Madras Presidency. My principal object 
was to judge for myselfwftclmstem of govern- 
' ment was the better: that of Leadenhall-sfereefc 
or Downing-street. We of Ceylon, of course, 
stood up for Downing-street. They of India for 
Leadenliall. Many a fight had 1 on the subject, 
and at last I resolved to go and judge for my- 
self how things went on on the great continent. 

I first made for the capital, Madras, and then, 
purchasing two ponies, a cart, and two yoke 
of oxen, started on my travels, moving along 
slowly by night, and taking such sleep as my 
jolting vehicle would allow of, mounting one of 
my steeds before dawn, and pushing on for the 
“Travellers’ bungalow” ere the sun rose. At 
each principal stalion in my line of route I 
halted for a few days, made acquaintance with 
the coltector, judge, and oilier oflieials, visited 
i he couri.s, jails, itc., and made myself acquainted 
as well as I could with tiie slate of things. 
There is not a more hospitable class in the 
world than the European residents in India. At 
every station, 1 formed acquaintances; at some, 

I friendships. From all, 1 met with civility and 
j kindness. A man would see me in church, 
and observe that i was a stranger. An hour 
after, he would send his bullock-carriage for 
me, with a note, asking me to come and stay 
with him. He would be ignormifc of my name, 
and address me by some descriptive designation : 
say, “The gentleman at the Travellers’ bunga- 
low.” I look hack to some of the days thus 
spent at those stations as among the pleasantest 
of my life. Among other places, I visited Tan- 
jore, and was immediately asked to stay with a 
gentleman resident there, whom I will call Mr. 
Post, and who lived a short distance outside i he 
fort, which in those days was regarded as the 
domain of the rajah. A queer dirty old place 
was that fort — worth seeing, however, if one 
desired to form an idea of what an Indian town 
was, without European supervision. The rajah’s 
palace was a five-storied building, dilapiaated 
and squalid, and, like most Indian build- 
ings, the front was behind and the back in 
front; that is, it faced inward, and one saw 
from the street only closed windows. Attaclied 
to the palace was a menagerie containing some 
half-starved tigers, cheetahs, and other animals. 
Several ill -kept elephants stood munching 
leaves, and all around spoke of neglect and 
shifilessness. The rajah himself was' almost a 
prisoner, his rides were circumscrilied, his ex- 
lenditure was under rigid coutrol, the rest of 
lis dominion was under British direction, and 
only within the walls of the fort had he 
the semblance of authority. He himself was 
like most Oriental princes, the victim of ill- 
directed passions, and the creature of ids 
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creaturesi. Several stories were told mt of liis aod the possibility of tboir extending in imin- 
;■ ciiildish doings. Among others, the following : bers and influence to a dangerous degree, 

In default of an heir to }us '‘throne,” it rekted this anecdote of the Taawre rajah’s 
would devolve in name as well as in fact to tlie wives, and ventured to preset that the oe- 
“ Company.” Hitherto he had been childless, cidental si ate Carriage would either find the gate- 
and the prospect of remaining so was ex- way too narrow, or break through in the back 
ceediugly galling to liim. He determined like its Orieiital prototype, 
to contract a fresh marriage, and although in Baring my stay at Tanjore 1 visited the 
the opinion of the Laird o* Cockpen, “wooing monument of Swartz, the missionary and ho- 
wi’ favour was fashions to seel^” the rajah re- noured friend of a former rajah. Tlie marble ! 
solved that he would consult his own ta^e and depicts Uie king steeped in sorrow, standing by 
fancy in the selection of his next spouse, the bedside of the dying teacher ; and the nionu- 
Eight,ecii suitable Mahratta damsels of his own ment was erected at the cost of the monarch, 
caste were accordingly collected, ami, ou a given I also inspected 1 lie principal temple in the fort, 
clay, were presciiteu for selection. After due where a magnificent figure of a bull, hewn out. 
consideration, the rajah fixed upon one, and of a solid mass of black granite — a stone not to 
said S'/w sliould be his queen. But the seven- be found within a circuit of many miles — sug- 
teeii rejected young ladies had been too well gests the question .by what means, now un- 
schooled in the part they were to play, to lot the known to us, the men of old transported masses 
matter rest there. With o^ie consent they lifted which we of modern times could scarcely at- 
up their voices, and declared they had been tempt to carry aw^ay with all our means and 
disgraced, in a manner cont rary to ail the usages appliances. Another large muss of granite 
and customs of Oriental ladies, by having been surmounisalofly tower one hundred and seventy 
I submitted to the gaze of one of the ojiposile feet high, of the kind characterisiic of all iiiiidu 
sex; that now no one would marry them, and temples, and an inscription states that in order to j 

therefore the rajah must take them one and ail, place it where it now rests, an inclined plane I 

^ and, if he did not, the whole seventeen would was constructed in length. [ 

drown themselves, and their dcatlis would lie at The most entertaining incident connected j 
his door. In vain did the jicrplcxcd rajah try with my stay at Tanjol'e was, how^ever, an I 

to temporise;^ they only became the more evening visit which J paid, in company with Mr. J 

clamorous. Never as there such a hullabaloo. Post and a young laciy of his family, to the 

Indian ladies do not faint, but they have a bun- confidential friend and adviser of the rajah. To 

dred ways quite as effectual of carrying their the iat-ter i could not obtain access, owing to 

point. At last the })oor king, finding that the absence of the resident; for, witliout his 

there was no other way of escajung the dilemma, permission, no European can have that piivi- 

was obliged to give in and jiromise to many lege; and though doubtless he — whom 1 had 

the whole batch. Having oucc conceded, lu* come to Tanjore to visit — would have sent 

resolved, or his creatures resolved, that there the necessary permission, I had no time to wait | 

should be no pre-eminence given to any one for it. 

wife over the rest in the marriage ceremo- Notice had becu duly given of our intended 
nies — a very sirn})le matter in theory, but one visit to the minister, and due preparations had 

not so easy to carry into practice. One of the been made for our reception. At sunset we drove 

first questions w’as, Jiow they were to avoid a to the fort, in a carnage drawn by two swift-lrot- 

siiow of favouritism iu going to 1 he temple, and ting bullocks : a very common mode of locomotion 

t he solution was this : A carnage must bo wliere roads are often heavy and unmetalicd. 

built broad enough to hold all tlie eighteen Camels were standing or lying picketed with- 

young ladies in a row. out the gates, and the rampart walls were 

The carriage was accordingly built within the thronged .with the rajah’s liege subjects, who 
precincts of the royal palace, and it was com- were sitting there, squatted after the maimer of 
picted 10 the rajah’s satisfaction.* The auspicious Orientals, talking over the gossip of the city, 
day and tlie lucky hour arrived, the musicians Many of them had small cages which contained 
arranged themselves in their places, the ladies, larks, and it appeared that it was the “fancy” 
took their seats, and all was in rcadmess to to possess a bird of this kind, and to listen to 
proceed, for the first time, it occurred its singing. Birty sentries of the rajah’s brave 

to some astute individual that the carriage army, dressed iu the British uniform, stood at 
must pass tlirough tlie palace gates, and auy the entrance-gates, and from sewer and ditcli 
one could see, with half an eye, that the odours strong and vilo ascended ou all sides, 
rajaii’s ancestors had never contemplated the Pressing our handkerchiefs to our noses we 
possibility ofonc of their immber taking eighteen proceeded to the dwelling of our host, and 
brides to “ church” in one carnage, and had, alighted at the eatrance-liall : a low dark and 
tlierelorc, built gates far too narrow for the dirty little room.* The house appeared to be 
purpose. What was to be done ? However, undergoing repair, for in this room were a heap 
the difficulty solved itself, for the carriage of lime on one side, and a heap of sand ou the 
broke down before it got to the gate, and other ; on the summit of which was seated, on 
there was an md of the brilliant contrivance, their iiaunchcs, a native band discoursing cxc- 
I have sometimes, in conversation, when* talk- cmble music. One fellow wJio performed on a 
ing of tiie rapid rise of the once United States, most sonorous brass instrument, by way of 
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doing me special honour, took wm, ns 1 entered, 
at ilie lowest button of my waisiooat, and thei»- 
Ufwn “ blew a blast so loud and shrill/* that I 
nearly collapsed. Our respected host here met 
ns, and after making his salaams id native ftishioii, 
next shook hands with us in English style, and 
then conduci ed us iip one flight of steps after 
another until we readied the highest chamber in 
the house, which was therefore the room of 
honour. Orientals lay great stress upon the 
“ upper ^eats,” and before they become acquamted 
with European customs, think it the most out- 
rageous thing in the wmrld that a low-caste coarli- 
man should sit on the box while the master is 
down below in the carriage. When the am- 
bassadors of the King of Kandy first visited 
the Governor of Ceylon in Colombo, they much 
objected to this arrangement, as well as to the 
closing of the* carriage doors — In fact, they re- 
fused to allow them to be shut — because, they 
said, it looked as if they were prisoners. 

On entering the reception-room, wo found it 
lighted by several bell-shaped glass lamps with 
burners, and, to increase the illumination, a boy 
carried after ns, as we made a tour of inspection, 
a sort of flambeau. Ilis costume was simple in 
the extreme ; lie migh4 have exchanged his 
whole wardrobe for a decent-sized pocket-hand- 
kerchief and been a gainer by the exchange. 
The walls were adorned with pictures of various 
kinds. There were two tine engravings of the 
Nnwabs of the Carnatic and Mysore, a nuniber 
of native portraits of rajalis past and present, 
Hindu Venuses, circus - riders, and pothouse 
daubs, intermingled with drawings of a sacred 
nature. On oue table were an American clock 
and a wax doll ; on another, some native orna- 
ments. Two pianos, an old and a new one, stood 
on opposite sides of the room, and the minister’s 
son struck up on the Indian dulcimer, a very 
sweet-sounding instrument, Rousseau’s Dream, 
and several other familiar tunes, which he played 
very well, 

Wc then induced the old gentleman to open 
R piano and play a few tunes. By special re- 
quest he launched into God save the Queen, and , 
there, in this capital of a kingdom in w^hich tlie 
rajah’s word was once law, did lus minister ac- 
company us whilst we sang the words : 

Grant her victoripus, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us, 

God save the Queen ! 

After a while lie asked me to play and sing, and, 
to please him, I struck the chords to Du Du, 
and a few other songs. Meahw^hile, two of his 
married daughters had entered the room. Eti- 
quette demanded that we should take little or 
no notice of them, but Miss Post went and con- 
veiyed with them. Tliey were pleasing and 
amiable looking, with light complexions. It 
was a step somewhat in advance of the 
times for our host to permit tliein to be seen 
at all ; none of the unmarried ladies of his 
household appeared. More Indian stringed in- 
^ruments were now introduced, and a love 
song, or rhapsody, w^as sung hy an intended 

son-in-law of the minister, while some one else 
accompanied him on a violin. 

At length the tune of Maibrook was struck 
up, whereupon I commenced the song, set to 
that tunc, of L A \V, Law, which tickled the 
old gentleman so much that he carried me off to 
the piano, sat down and played the air, and 
made me sing the song to his accompaniment. 

The time was now drawing near when I must 
leave not only our host but the place of his 
abode, for my carriage and pair (of bullocks) 
had been ordered for my journey to the sea- 
coast tliat night ; but before we left, trays were 
brought in containing mangoes, plantains, and 
limes. The old gentleman then asked for our 
handkerchiefs, which he moistened with per- 
fume ; when my turn came, he not only perfumed 
it and waved it before me, but gravely dabbed 
my face with scout : wliich 1 am bound to sup- 
pose w.ns intended as a very great compliment. 

He then dashed me iill over with perfume, gave 
me limes enough to have drowned me in le- 
monade, threw a garland of flowers over my 
shoulders, and, as a climax, interwove his lingeis 
in mine and conducted me down stairs. Sadly 
was my gravity as well as my gallantry put to 
the test j Miss Post being left behind, to her 
own devices. I looked round apologetically, but 
what else could 1 do than resign myself to my 
fate, and go to the carriage in this ludicrous way ? 

To liave refused or to have shown any distakc 
would have hurt the feelings of a very line 
well-bred and respected old gentleman. 

THE LEGEND 01? ROSES. 

“ For als moche as a fayre Mayden was blamed 
with wrong and sdaiinclred, ... for whiche 
cause sche was demed to the Dethe, and to be brent 
in that place, to the whiche sche w'as ladde. And 
as the Fyre began to brermo aboutc hire, sche made 
hire Preycres to cure Lord, that als wisely as sche 
was not g}'ltyof that Synne, that be wold help hire, 
and make it to be knowen to alio men, of his mercy- 
fulle Grace. And 'whan sche haddo thus seyd, sche 
entred into the Fiiyre : and anon was the Faj^vT 
quenched and oute : and the Bronddes that weren 
brennynge becomen rede Roseres; and the Bronddes 
that weren not kyndled, becomen white Roseres fulle 
of Roses. And theise weren the first Roseres and 
Roses, botbe white and rede, that evere ony Man 
saughe.” — Travefs of Sir J. Maundeville, Kt., 
1322, 

Thk space Is cleared : around the murmuring crowd 
Stand, stricken with such awe that few aloud 

Dare speak the thought that springs in each manV 
breast, 

So are his senses and his heaert opprest 

With the stern conflict that must ever be 

When the law-givers issue a decree, 

’Fore which the voice of Nature in man’s heart 

With strong resistance rises to take part 

Against injustice, sanctioned though it be 

By time, use, law, and high authority. 

For Uiere, upon the slowly kindling pile, 

Whose sable smoke obscures the sunshine’s smile. 

There shall be beund amid the cruel flame. 

To die*a death of torture and of shame, 

A woman-— nay, a child almost in years, 

Whose passionate denials and whose tears 
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Can naught avail tn save her, or to prove 
Aught ’gainst the charge that says a guilh^ lore 
Has stained her, marked her as a thing to be 
Doomed to slow death and endless infamy. 

And nowthey lead her forth. Through all the throng 
A tremor passes as she steps alonf , 

Without a word, a tear, while in her eyes 
A strong, deep, tranquil spi»it calmly lies. 

She knows the hour to plead with man is gone, 
She knows that hope from earthly aid is flown, 

Life is behind, Eternity before, * 

And as sbe nears the dark tremendous doer 
Death holds the key to let her through, within 
Her soul casts Off* all weakness, fear, and sin, 

And these subdued, the tic that God has given, 
Binding the denizens of earth and Heaven 
In a communion man hath often riven, 

But never God — that tie, that vital spark 
Glows with transcendent radiance through the dark, 
And light aiul glory shine where once was gloom, 
Honour and life where a disgraceful tomb 
But lately yawned. 

Before the pile she stands. 

To Heaven she lifts her soul, her ej'es, her hands*. 
“Hear me, Creator, for to Thee is known 
My every act, my every thought, Thine own 
Divinest teaching from my early youth 
Hatli kept my footsteps in the path of truth. 

Hear me, my Saviour, Thou, the Man of W oes, 
Whose life Irorn its beginning to its close 
Was one long course of suffering for that men 
II aving conceived an error turned their ken 
With desperate resolution from the truth, 

Till savage grown and destitute of ruth, 

They craved Thy blood, Thou holy one and ju.^st, 
Trampling Thine honour in the common dust. 

Hear me. Thou knowost that from this most foul, 
Most loathbd charge, revolts my inmost soul. 

Hear me, 0 Saviour! hear me ore 1 die — 

Not life I crave, but that from infamy 
; My innocent name be rescued — send a sign 
1 To show this people I am truly Thine * 
j Thine unpolluted.” 

' Then her head she bowed, 

i And wdiile a shudder thrilled the gasping crowd, 

1 Advanced, and ’raid the flames in silence stood, 
j The flames ? the flames ! behold what meets the 
I gaze, 

Down like a stricken creature drops the blaze, 

The scattered brands divide to left and right, 

And the first Boses greet the people’s sight, 

Bed from the kindled brands, from the unkindled 
white 1 


NORWEGIAN ELK-HUNTING. 

My Norwegian carriole, with all its parapher- 
nalia, was carefully packed under the super- 
vision of the indefatigable Mr. B., who has 
been styled the factotum of travelling English- 
men. 1 presume my reader knows wliat a 
carriole is ; if not, the following short and 
graphic description of a friend of mine may pos- 
sibly enlighten him: *^A carriole is a vehicle, 
licensed to carry one in front, on two wheels 
and no springs ; resembles a velocipede witli a 
dash of the spider in it. On a board behind, rests 
the portmanteau, atop of which the * skyts-gut,' | 
or postboy, perches, while the rods, guns, &c., are i 


strapped miscellaneously on the shafts, Ponlo oc- 
cupying a snug bed underneath in a sort of bag.” 

# ‘ha3 determined on investing in carriole 
under the advice of an amiable gentleman residing 
at Christiansand, who, t#add to his other ster- 
ling qualities, had been the introducer of sundry 
philanthropic improvements into that town, and 
was at the time taxing his iibilities to the, 
utmost to procure for the public a cheap and 
nutritious beverage in the shape of porter 
brewed without malt. He was very sanguine 
about it; but I have since heard that the 
scheme had failed, and that, after a vain at- 
tempt to transform i1 into vinegar, it was under- 
going a process whereby it was expected it 
would eventually become blacking. Possibly, 
it might shine under that name at last. 

If quick travelling have a tendency to produce 
insanity, verily the Norwegians ought to be the 
sanest of all civilised people. It took us three 
long hours doing the forty-f wo miles to Eids- 
vold by the Norwegian Trunk Railway — a me- 
mento of the late R. Stephen.-^on’s engineering 
skill. I had with me a letter of introduction to a 
Bunde (farmer) in Ostcrdal, who was to provide 
me with a guide and pony to the Swedish frontier, 
where report said bears, trout, reindeer, and elk, 
abounded in tiieir respective elements. Mv host 
was a well-to-do man, and very hospitable. I 
must stay two days with him before setting 
out. He wanted me to pay a visit to his sflstcr” 
and his pastor. In my simplicity, 1 thought 
a ‘‘saeter” had something to do with the clerical 
profession, but found it was a clialct on the 
mountains, wliere the cattle arc sent during the 
summer. A bear iiad killed one of his cows the 
night before, and he intended lying out for it 
file next few nights. “Would 1 come with 
him I should rather think so. What lots 
of pomatum-pots of the “ real article” I would 
take back as presents to my friends ! So off 
we started. 

It was a prei-ty sight to see the “ sseter” girl 
(it wasn’t she who was pretty) leading out lier 
cows and goats to the pasture, and singing to 
them, and calling them by name. Sometimes 
she would run away from them, and then a 
hirco-bovine steeple-chase ensued as to which 
would catch her, and the winner was rewarded 
with a lump of salt. #The bowls full of cream, 
and the cheeses, were enough to make a Lon- 
doner’s mouth water. “I must taste them,’* 
said my host ; and, without waiting for a reply, ^ 
or even getting a knife, he stuck his linger into 
! a soft cheese, and lield it out to me to take a 
bit off the end of it. 

It was now getting late, so, loading both 
barrels of n»y rifle, and also live of my revolver, 

I followed him to the place where the remains 
of the slaughtered qow lay. Old Bruin must 
have been hungry ; for certainly he had eaten 
half of it. 

Reader, have you ever gone out benr-Imut- 
ing ? I strongly advise you — “ Don’t !” unless 
you like lying flat on your stomach for a whole 
night, without moving (or being able to smoke), 
in the open air, with swarms of mosquitoes 
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eatin^^ you up. Of course 1 was not going to 
give uh If my friend liad lain tliere till now, 
t^o would I ; that is, supposing the mosqujjtees 
had left any of me to lie anywhere. At last, to 
my joy, after we liad^been six mortal hours on 
our stomachs, he got up, and said we might as 
well go, as the bear would not oome till to- 
^ morrow niglit. 

Next iijght again wa were out, and this time 
were more fortunate. As I lay in my old place, 
sfcomaoli flat on the ground, rifle up to my cheek, 
I fancied I heard a heavy tread and a rustling 
a>bout forty vards on the left. ** If my heart 
would only leave ofi* jumping in that absurd 
w’^ay, almost lifting mo from the ground, I 
might get a chance Nearer it came — nearer 
still — till 1 thought I could see a great black 
object about twenty yards ofl‘ through the low 
scrub. So I took aim and fired ; and then we 
both got to our feet, and could just get a 
glimpse of a dark substance making off down a 
ravine. The bear was bit ; that was evident by 
the blood ; but where, was the point. We 
saw no more of him, though wf; followx*d him 
up some hours. J3ut my liost shot him a few 
weeks al’terwards, w hile I was over the moun- 
tains ; at least, he supposed it. was tliesarnc, for 
it had a recent bullet-wound in ifs fat haunch. 
I cannot describe liow this information relieved a 
lurking fear 1 had entertained tliat 1 had sdiot ! 
one of my friend’s heifers. Such was my expe- ! 
rience in’ bear-hunting, and I fancy I was luckier 
than most of my countrymen arc, for I got the i 
credit of having wounded a bear, whereas I am | 
still inclined to believe I sent a bullet into the 
haunch of one of my friend’s cows. 

Tile next morning, after bidding adieu to 
mine host, 1 started acros.s tlic Tjelds to the 
Trysil river. It was a beautiful autumn morn- 
ing ; the fog still hung lazily round the moun- 
tains, but slowly lifted itself up like a reluctant 
stage curtain in a theatre. 1 bad a stout little 
tnountain pony to carry the “ impedimenta,” on 
wliicii I could ride when I pleased ; my guide 
carried my rods, while I shouldered my rifle, 
tiiiiiking that a reindeer might come in our way. 
After a two hours’ rugged ascent, we reached 
the open fjeld. The scenery assumed the most 
savage desolate appearance I ever witnessed, 
or desire to witness again, Eor miles around, 
the ground was covered with notliing but an un- 
limited supply of reindeer moss, wliicii impaired 
t>a “custard-mustard” sort of tint to the land- 
scape. If a fellow feels out of humour with civi- 
lised life in general, and humanity in particular, 
lei me commend him to a week on the Nor- 
wegian fjelds. During the whole ride of ten 
hours I did not see more than animated 
objects (barring mosquitoes). One of these was 
an eagle, which was soaring at a great height 
above a mountain lake, and‘wliich suddenly, as if 
impelled by some instantaneous idea, discharged 
itself down the most perpendicular “ header” 1 
ever saw, right into the lake. It was ten 
seconds under water, and tlien emerged with 
a large fish ia its claws, with wliich it flew off 
in triumph. Subsequently, I caught several fish 


bearing marks of eagles’ claws on their backs, 
so that the birds occasionally miss their fish, it 
seems — a comfort for men. 

The feeling of loneliness and solitariness a 
ride on the fjelds is calculated to produce on a 
man’s nerves, especially if he be at all given to 
hypochondriacal affections, can scarcely be re- 
alised. What a thing to fall down in a fit, or to 
break a leg, or to undergo any other such-like 
unpleasantnesses to wliiA flesn is heir, in such 
a diSmal place, far out of reach of human as- 
si.stunce. Tlie reflection that the crows would 
come and pick you over, or the gluttons gorge 
themselves on your carcase, or the wolves worry 
each other over you, might make a nervous per- 
son extremely uncomfortable. And this, I came 
to the conclusion, after deep meditation, must be 
the use of mosquitoes : They keep a traveller’s 
thoughts from dwelling on such topics, and tax 
all his ingenuity to prevent them from eating 
him up. Discerning little pests ! they would 
noi. so much as look at my unwashen, un- 
kempt” guide, but stuck to me with a pertinacity 
that made it clear that the smell of a clean 
Englishman’s blood was dear to them. As an 
interesting question to entomologists, I venture 
to propound, “ Wliat do they feed on up there, 
wlu‘u there ai*e no travellers?” 

Towards evening we reached the river ; the 
farm-house where I was to put up, lay on the 
opposite bank ; and, while the pony of liis own 
accord swam across, we rowed over. The farm- 
house, or, more properly speaking, cluster of 
log-houses, lay at a short distance from the river, 
in a thickly-wooded ravine. My guide had been 
instructed to introduce me to the good people, 
and to request them to tsike me in ; so while 
they were getting a room rtjady for me, 1 saun- 
tered down to the river, rod in hand. It was a 
delicious evening; the wind, which had just 
sprung up, gave that propitious ripple to the 
surface oi the water which a fly-fisiier delights 
to see ; quickly putting on a cast, I threw into 
the stream. The fish were jumping on all sides. 
Whether T W'as the first Englishman who had 
ever fished there, I know not, but certainly I 
rose a fish nearly every time. In three hours I 
had bagged forty trout and grayling, weighing 
altogether thirt-y pounds, good weight. The 
largest was four pounds. 

It was then time to go home and get to bed, 
for I was rather stifi* and tired, after a day on a 
hard Norwegian saddle. “How delicious to 
get a room like this all to oneself !” I thought, 
as 1 walked into mine. Scarcely was the 
thouglit conceived, than in marched the whole 
houseliold, and quietly ranged tbemuelves round 
the room to have a good look at the “ Eiigelsk- 
mund.” After having stared at me in silence 
for a few minutes, they proceeded to examine 
my watch, pipe, fly-book, &c., which lay on the 
table. “ Well ! now they’ll go, surely,” 1 said 
to myself, “ as they have looked at everything.” 
A bright thought - seized me. begin to 

undress ; they’ll be sure to take that liint I” 1 
sat down on the edge of the bed, and leisurely 
took off my boots. No! that wouldn’t move 
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I tliem. ** Well ! Til try divesting myself 
I { of my knickerbockers Vill do V* Vain hope ! 

' The more I took oif, the more interested they 
' j seemed in the operation. 1 made a bolt, as 1 
; I was, into bed. How long they remained I know 
! not, for I soon fell fast asleep, and only awoke 
next morning when the good woman brought 
J me in a large cup of hot coffee and a small 
^ i bowl of cola water, holding rather less than 
ij half a pint, to wash in. Drinking the fii*si and 
I ; discarding the second, I went and plunged into 
j! the river, to the dismay and astonishment of 
j two or three men, wdio shouted after me and 
I ! ran away. They thouglit L had g(me mad, for 
: I fi Norwegian peasant never washes himself but 
j once a year, and then only a very Utile ! 
j I remained there three days, and if any roving 
j Englishman wants to know AvJiat good trout- 
I fisiiiiig is, let him go to TrvsiJ, on the borders 
i j of Sweden. 

1 } On my return to Kendalen, my host had 

I j })lanned an elk-hunt for me. There were not 
j I many reindeer, he thought, but he felt sure he 

I could show me an elk wiilunli week, if I liked, 
j Of coarse 1 liked ! So one morning we started 
j I early for the forest, accomjianicd by a cunning 
i old hunter holding a little dog in leash, reputed 
' a wonder for tracking elk, hear, or rei’ulecr. 
j A Norwegian mount aiiieor is as sure-footed 

I I as his pony. See him skip over a river, 
!| scarcely touching the stones winch here and 
' j tliere invitingly peep up above the surface, but 
Ij which are often unst.eady. Instinct and long 
; ! jiractice teach him where to put his foot just at 

the right time. JIow 1 envied him ! My first 
attempt at imitation sent me floundering on my 
back ill the middle of a brook ; bat 1 got more 
adroit afterwards. • 

! There are few things more uninteresting in 
i my opinion than the interior of a N orwegian pine 
forest, tliough the Poet Laureate dul come out 
in the same boat with me all the way to Norway 
only to liear the “ iEoUan-harpdike” murmur of 
the wind through its boughs. It is tue same 
thing over jind over again ; no variety, notliiug 
to relieve tlie monotony, not even a jay’s music to 
enlivmi one. No wonder he made no allusion to 
it in thcldylls, which came out shortly afterwards, 
for ril be hanged if T could see any poetry in it. 
1 can solemnly aver that for a whole hour 1 saw 
no winged animal (mosquitoes always excepted) 
save a black woodpecker, wliicli looked more like 
a Wellmgton boot with a rod top, climbing up 
the rotten stem of a fir-tree, than anything else. 

All at once I saw my liunter flump down on 
his knees in a devotional attitude, with his eyes 
hnmlily cast down to the ground. The very dog, 
too, seemed to be similarly affected. Tlien he 
got up and proceeded to a low' birch-tree, and 
commenced examining the leaves one by one, 
while his dog stood up all the while on Iiis hind 
legs, and sniffed away at them as if he would 
collapse. At lenj^th it dawned upon me tliat tJie 
hunter was not rchgious^mad, but tiiat an elk hud 
something to do with his oj&diiiun, especially 
when lie showed me a leaf which had only re- 
cently been browsed, and which a rabbit could 


not possibly have reached, even if such creatures 
did exist in Norway. It was a fine sight to 
watth the hunter aaiSi his dog ; they seemed to 
understand each ptlicr thoroughly, as they kept 
looking at one another, as if comparing notes. 

There are few animals so wary as an elk. 
Living in the thickest parts of the forest, their 
ears stand them in better stead than their eyes. 

In hunting elks you must not think of winking. 
The old hunter and his dog went first; it was 
as good as a play to watch tlicm, each setrting a 
foot to the ground at the same moment and 
with such a grave air ; I came next, following as 
lightly as fourteen stone could. Maybe we had , 
gone in this way half an hour, and 1 was begin- 
ning to get fatigued, when all at once we came 
plump on two full-grown elk, at about sixty 
yards* distance. How noble lliey looked ! Quite 
six feet in height 1 A sight like tliis is a 
reward for a day’s toil, and ducking into the 
bargain ! A sight like this 

“ J^other your sights !” cries Bogus, 1 o whom 
1 have just been telling the story ; “ can’t you 
say if you shot one, instead of apostrophising 
their beauty in that ridiculous manner !” 

‘‘My dear Bogus, i did shoot one : firstly, 
because the hunter’s head was in Ihe way; se- 
condly, because, when his head was out of ihe 
way, the elks had gone ; thirdly, because my 
rifle missed fire. So 1 ground my t^oth in j 
despair, and put on a fresh cap.” 

Bui, a few days afterwards I was more for- 
tunate. We started early; that is, J, my host, 
and the hunter — who I now learnt from my 
friend had only recently returned from the 
fortress at Christiania, where he had worked 
liis time of imprisonment out, as a galley-slave, 
for having killed his brother. I felt extremely 
glad T liad not been aware of the circumstance 
when I had to bivouac out alone with him in 
the forest. 

Before long we came on some very fresh 
tracks ; at least, the himter and his little dog ’ 
seemed to think so, judging from the serious 
and earnest way in which they regarded them. 
Further and further we penetrated into the re- 
cesses of the forest, stepping softly and gently 
as wc went. The dog became intensely excited, 
but never gave tongue. The uoll-tramed little 
creatures are taught never to bark when held in 
leash ; it is only when they are set at liberty 
that it is etiquette to do so. A crasliing sound, 
as if an elephant were dashing through a jungle, 
made us turn our eyes to the left of us, and we 
could just discern a monstrous elk disappearing 
between tlxe birch-trees. 

Now was the time* to slip ‘the dog. No sooner - 
was he at liberty tluai off he set in pursuit, 
giving tongue most lustily, as if to make 
up for Ws long and,* continued silence. Tiie 
reason why he barked was plain enough ; if he 
had not barked, it would nave been a matter 
of sheer impossibility to follow on tlie right 
coui'se through the tangled and intricate forest. 
His voice began to grow faint and fainteif, 
and 1 began to fear that we should lose the 
elk. But neither of my compauious seemed to 
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share ia my anxiety; a complacent look of as- 
surance on "their faces seemed to say that there 
were ton chances to one against the elk? we 
had ‘already gone at do\ible-Quick for lialf an 
hour, when the baying of the dog sounded louder 
and more plainly. The elk, then^ was at bay. 

“Yes, you go first, and fire straight/’ iii- 
tinmted ratier than said the hunter. 

A couple of cartridges were^ quickly thrust 
into my breechloader. Cautiously proceeding 
up a ’Steep bank, I peeped over tlie top, where 
the elk was at bay. Yes, there he was, stamp- 
ing and (lashing at the little dog with his horns 
and long fore feet : who, however, easily avoided 
the elk, as he kept dodging about in close 
proximity to his nose. 

An easier mark could hardly he imagined, so, 
raising my rifle and aiming at the shoulder, 1 
put in a bullet at about forty yards* distance, 
and the great animal fell over on his side dead. 
1 shall never forget my excitement— indeed, the 
hunter, I am sure, thought I was mad, especially 
when, in an exuberant fit of generosity, 1 pre- 
sented him with a five-d()llar note. 

In my opinion, there is much more sport in 
hunting elk after the Norwegian manner, than 
after the Swedish, as described in Ll 03 ’^d*s inte- 
resting book of sport. To see a good hunter and 
his dog at work is a sight not to be seen every 
day, aq^ the memory of it will long abide by me. 


EAT PEOPLE. 

What is the average weight of a man? 
At what age does he attain his greatest weight ? 
How much heavier are men than women? 
What would be the weight of fat people; 
and what of very fat people ? 

M. Quetelct, of Brussels, some years ago, 
deemed such questions quite within the scope 
of Ids extensive series of researches on man 
■ (Sur I’Homme, et le Dcvelopperacnt dc ses 
Eacult^s.) He got h(3d of everybody he could, 
everywhere, and weighed them all He \yeighed 
the babies, he weighed the boys and girla^ he 
weighed the youths and maidens, he weighed 
men and women, he weighed collegians, solcfiers, 
fadlory people, pensioners ; and, as he had no 
particular theory to disturb his facts, hedionestly 
set down such results as he met witli. All the 
infants in the Foundling Hospital at Brussels 
for a considerable period were weighed ; and the 
results were compared with others obtained at 
similar establishments iii Paris and Moscow. 
The average returns show that a citizen of the 
» world, on the first' day of his appearance in 
public, weighs about six pounds and a half; 
a boy-baby a little more, ^ girl-baby a little less. 
Some very modest babies, hardly tum^hc scale 
with two pounds and a half, wliile other pre- 
tentious youngsters boast of ten or eleven 
pounds. When Shylock asked for his “ jiouncl 
of fiesh,” he asked for an equivalent to a little 
less than one-sixth of a baby . How the tiny ones 
crow during childhood, we need not trace here ; 
but it maybe interesting to know that girls and 


boys at twelve years^of arc nearly equal in 
weiglit; after which limit, males are licavier 
Ilian females of the same ages. M. Quetelet 
grouped his thousands of people according to 
ages, and found that the young men of twenty 
averaged a hundred and forty-three pounds each, 
while the young women of twenty gave an ave- 
rage of a hundred and twenty pounds. His 
men reached their heaviest bulk at about thirty- 
five, w^hen their average weight was a hundred 
and fifty-two pounds; but the w'omen slowly j 
fattened on until fifty, when their average weis 
one hundred and twenty-nine pounds. Men and ; 
women together, the weight at full growth 
averaged almost exactly ten stones, or a hundred 
and forty pounds. • As M. Quetelet wished to be 
Eiccurate, and as he naturally had not many oppor- 
tunities of wrcighmgpeo])lc without their clothes, 
he weighed the clothes witUmt the peojile as well 
Eis with the people ; and he came to a conclusion 
that the clothing of Belgians of all classes may 
be averaged at about one-eighteenth of the total 
weight of a man, and one twenty-fourth of the 
total weight of a woman. Whether these ratios 
would apply to English men and women at the 
present day is ratlier a nice question of tailoi- t 
lUg and dressmaking ; but, so far as concerns, j 
M. Quetelet and his Belgians, tin? figaivs give j 

eight or nine pounds weight for a man’s dress, i 

and five or six for a woman’s. With these do 
duciions for dress, the inquiries show that 
full-grovvn men and women are about twenty 
times as heavy as they were on the first d'ay of 
their existence. Of course averages are here i 
only meant. The averages were formed from j 
men ranging from a hundred and eight to two j 
hundred and twenty pounds, and women from i 
eigh^-eight to two flundred and seven pounds, i 
M. Quetelct tried to estimate what was the i 
actual weiglit of human nature over which Leo- j 
pold was king. He found that, taking all ages | 
and conditions— nobles, clergy, tinkers, tailors, i 
wives, maidens, boys, girls, and babies, all in- { 
eluded — the average weight was almost exactly i 
one hundred English pounds avoirdupois for each i 
human being : a quantity easy to remember, at i 
any rate. Britons are a trifle more massive than | 
Belgians ; hut, setting this minor difference aside, j 

we find that the whole bc^y of us here, in the \ 
United Kingdom, weigh about three thousand i 
million pounds— not a very spiritual or senti- 
mental estimate, certainly, but one that we can 
mentally realise by finding that it is just about 
eciualtothe weight of four months* consuropiton 
ol coals in the metropolis. As chemists tell us 
that we are furnaces, with food for fuel, the 
analogy is not so remote, after all Of course, any 
conclusions derived from average results must 
depend for their accuracy on the number of in- 
stances which supply the average ; and it might 
be that M. Quetelet’s inferences would need to 
be modified a little when applied to the natives 
of other countries. All the recorded weigliings, 
however, agree tolerably in average results. 
Several years ago|teighty young collegians were 
weighed at Cambridge ; they ranged from 
eighteen to twenty-three years of age, and their 
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average weight was a himdred and fifty-one 
pounds, or ten stones el(#en pounds. This 
tclis a good tale of the batsmen and oarsmen 
of the Cam; for I'rcnchmen and Belgians of 
those ages would not reach quite to such an 
average, factory life lessens the weight below 
the level of open-mr life. A few years back, 
Mr. Cowell caused fifteen hundred children 
and young persons in Manchester and Stock- 
port, some employed in cotton factories, 
and some leading an out-of-door life, to be 
weighed ; he found tliat, at the ase of eighteen, 
the average weights were as follows; factory 
youDis, a hundred and six pounds; out-door 
youths, a hundred and twenty -six pounds; 
factory girls, a hundred and six pounds ; out- 
door girls, a hundred and twenty-one pounds. 
This seems to denote that youths are relatively 
more stunted than girls by factory life. Pro- 
fessor J. D. Porbes, availing himself of the faci- 
lities afforded by his scientific position at Edin- 
burgh, weighed no fewer than eight iiundred 
youths and young men who attenaed the Uni- 
versity in that city. He divided them into na- 
tionalities and into ages ; he found that at fifteen 
years old, the average for each of the three king- 
doms was about a hundred and fourteen pounds ; 
and that at the age of twenty-five, the English- 
men avi'raged a Iiundred and fifty-one pounds, the 
Scotchmen a hundred and fiftv-two,and the Irish- 
men a Iiundred and fifty-five. The Belgian average 
for that age is about a Iiundred and nfty pountS, 
and the Prcnch average a few pounds less. 

Lot us say, then, that a full-grown man in 
Western Europe averages about eleven stones 
(a hundred and fifty-four pounds) in weight, 
at thirty or thirty-five years of age. We 
cannot be far wrong in this, and it will serve 
us as a standard of comparison for estimat- 
ing the fleshy virtues of notably fat people. 
Wc say fleshy in a popular sense, leaving to 
physiologists to determine how much is flesh 
and how much fat, in a bulky person. 

It is observable that very thin people do not 
announce tlieir thinness abroad. We speak, 
truth to tell, somewhat contemptuously of tlicm. 
We call such a man Lanky Laurenbe, or^ill 
Garlic, or Thread - paper, or Skin - and - Grief, 
or Bodkin, or Lath. Scarcely any iftan, except 
the Living Skeleton, ever exhibited himself 
on account of his thinness. What a poor ob- 
ject that same Claude Ambrose Seurat was ! 
Born at Troyes in 1798, Iio was a baby of 
ordinary size, but began gradually to waste, 
until, at t)ie a^e of twenty-one, he had less flesh 
and fat upon him than any full-grown person ever 
known. At the age of twenty-seven he w'as 
exhibited in London as the Living Skeleton. 
Anatomists and medical men were gi'eatlv 
interested in him ; other spectators were shockeef. 
The circumference of Ins arm was only five 
inches and a half at the largest part., and of his 
waist twenty-three inches below the ribs ; his 
muscles were too weak to enable him to hold 
out Ills arms horizontally ; au4 his attempts at 
walking were like those of a person whose '‘foot 
ia asleep his skin was like dry parchment, i 


and his ribs were as clearly defined, as a bundle 
of canes. Thin people, wc haye iai0| seMom 
exhibit on account of their thinn^s, though 
many have done so for their stoutness. It is 
those who grow largely in excess, -and not those 
who lag far behind tlie average of eleven stones, 
who claim for tlipmsclves a place in history. 

M. Laurent notices a Parisian boy who must 
have frightened his parents a little, for he 
weighed a hundred and fo ur p ounds at four years 
old. There was a boy at Winlaton, in Durham, 
about a century ago, who, at the age of ten 
years, measured thirteen inches round the thigh, 
and tliirty-three round the waist; he was a 
queer fellow in other ways, for he had six toes 
on each foot, and six fingers on one hand. In 
1784: died an Irish gentleman, Mr. Lovelace 
Love, from very fatness. So immense was his 
bulk, that his coffin is said to have measured seven 
feet in length, four in breadth, and three and a 
half in depth (though we doubt these figures) ; 
how many pounds of flesh he could have 
furnished to Sliylock is not narrated. Mr. 
Baker, who died at Worcester in 1760, was so 
large a man that, in the language of the local 
prints, “ his coffin measured seven feet over, and 
was bigger than an ordinary hearse, and part of 
the wall was obliged to be taken down to admit 
it^ passage.” Six years afterwards there died 
at IJsk, in Monmouthsliire, one Mr. Pljjlip 
Ma.son, whose dimensions were recorded as 
follows ; round the wi ist, eleven inches ; round 
the upper arm, twenty-one inches ; round the 
clicst, sixty inches ; round the largest part of 
the body, seventy-two inches; round the thigh, 
thirty-seven inches ; round the calf of the log, 
twenty-five inches. In the Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Medicates, an account is given of a 
Ercncli woman, Marie Franijoise Clay, who 
attained an enorpious bulk before her death, in 
1806. Married at the age of twenty-five, she 
had six children, and became fatter and fatter 
every year she lived, though plunged in deep 
poverty. It was not good living that made her 
fat. She measured sixty-two inches round the 
body; neck she had none, for her small head 
sank down between two enormous shoulders. At 
night she had to sleep nearly upright, to avoid 
suffocation. Her day was spent at a church 
porch in Paris, where she sat to excite pity, and 
draw forth charity by her fatness and rags. 

The above instances are wanting in facili- 
ties for comparison, on account of the actual 
weights being, in most cases, unrecorded. We 
will, therefore, dive into old newspapers and 
registers, for instances more specifically definite 
on this point. “Died lately” (so said a news- 
paper a centuty old this year), “Mrs. Harris, 
opposite St* Anne’s Church, Solio, weighing 
three hundred and twenty pounds.” Poor 
Mrs. Harris ! her weight was a little more 
than double that (eleven stones) which wc 
find to be the average of middle-aged full- 
grovm men. There was a Kentish farmer 
and innkeeper, one Mr. Palmer, wlio attracted 
much attention in the early part of the present 
century by his enormous bulk. He weighed 
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three hundred and -fifty pounds (twenty-fii^ 
stones), thereby beating Mrs. Harris by several 
cliaiks. Eive oj^inary men oould be buttoned 
at one time wiliim his wstcoat. He came to 
London to »ee the famous Daniel Lambert. 
The two men looked at each other. Lam- 
bert was vastly the superior of Palmer in bulk ; 
but the latter pOffea so much through his 
fatness that Lambert pitied him, as a man to 
whom life must have been a burden. Palmer 
went* home much mortified; his claim to no- 
toriety was suddenly eclipsed by a rival, and 
his vexation hastened his death. A part of 
his inn, the Golden Lion, had to be taken down 
to allow room for his coffin to be removed; 
and as there was no hearse large enough or 
strong enongh to carry it, the coffin was con- 
veyed to the grave in a timber-waggon. 
Ryland, the engraver, who ended his days in 
a shameful way towards the close of the last 
century, had an apprentice named John Love. 
Love left London after his master's death, and 
settled at his native place in Dorsetshire. He 
was 80 exceedingly thin and meagre that a 
physician advised him to eat liberally. The 
advice was so well taken, that Love became a 
gormandiser ; the food turned to fat instead of 
to muscle and sinew; and his fatness killed him 
at the age of forty, when he weighed three hun- 
dr^ and sixty-four pounds (about twenty-six 
stones). Growing bulkier and bulkier in our 
examples,* the next on our brief list is Mrs. 
Dorothy Collier, who died about a century ago, 
and who was (as the local prints assert) ‘‘ sup- 
posed to be the largest woman in the north of 
England.” It is to be hoped so, seeing that Mrs. 
Collier weighed four hundred and twenty pounds 
(thirty stones, or seven atones heavier than Mrs. 
Harris). Her coffin was forty inches wide, and 
thirty deep. This worthy lady was, however, * 
beaten by Predericu Ahrens, a young German 
wonian, who was living at Pans in 1819. She 
‘ weighed tliirtecn pounds when born, forty-two at 
six months old, a hundred and fifty at four years, 
and by the of twenty had attained a weight of 
four hundred and fifty pounds (thirty -two stones). 
She measured sixty -five inches round the body, 
and eighteen inches round the arm. Altogether, 
Prederica must Have been a formidable young 
person to deal with, for she could lift two 
hundred and fifty pounds weight with each 
hand. Mr. Benjamin Bower, a native of Holt, 
in Dorsetshire, attained a weight of four hun- 
dred and seventy pounds * (neai ly thirty-four 
stones) at the time of his death, in 1703. He 
was active enongh to travel from Holt to 
I^ndon by stage-ebaoh a few days before he 
died. As in the cases of Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Palmer, a part of the house had to be removed 
tpi^fford egress for the'^coflin containing tbe 
massive remains of Mr! Bower. Gunz, the 
German writer, mentions the case of a young 
woman who weighed four hundred and iiiuety- 
iWb (thirty-five stones); but of tliis 

prodi^.il womanhood we have no further in- 
.loiWi£iX»t. In 1774, there died at Cowthorpe, 
iiifelllbcolnshire, one Mr, Pell, who weighed five 

littndred a)id sixty |punds (about forty stones). 
Whether he had expressed any wish to have his 
mightiness particularly taken care of does not 
appear; but he was enclosed in three coffins, the 
united weight of which, with himself, exceeded 
three thousand pounds (nearly a ton and a 
half). Mr.Bright,of Essex, was a person of great 
notoriety in the early days of the reign of George 
the Third. He was a grocer at Maldon, and 
belonged to a family noted for their personal 
bulkiiiess. He was a jolly fellow, who did not 
allow either fatness or anything else to in- 
terfere with his good humour; and liia bio- 
grapher gives him the character of being “a 
cheerful "companion, a kind husband, a tender 
father, a good master, a friendly neighbour, 
and an honest man insomuch that fat people 
would be glad to accept him as their repre- 
sentative man. Nevertheless, he had a sen- 
sible and reasonable foreboding that the later 
years of a man of his enormous bulk, if his life 
were prolonged, would bring more pain than 
pleasure with them ; and a few days before his 
death at the eariv age of tiiirty, he expressed 
a •vrilliiigness to die. His weight was six huu- i 
dred and sixteen pounds (forty -four stones). 
Seven men were, on one particular occasion, 
buttoned up within hi.s waistcoat. IV hen his 
career was ended, and his body was encased 
in its monster coffin, not only walls, but stair- 
cases, had to be cut through before it could 
be got out; twelve men drew the low car- i 

riage on whicli the coffin was placed ; and “ an 
engine was fixed up on the church,” as the 
local chroniclei's narrate, to lower the coffin 
into the grave. There was an Irishman, Roger 
Byrne, vdio died in 1804, whose bulk was so 
great that his admirers claimed for him the 
merit of bein" “ several stones heavier than the 
celebrated Mx, Bright of Essex.” It veepured 
thirty men to carry to the grave the bier on 
which his bodv was laid. Mr. Spooner, a Tam- 
worth man, wlio wus living in 1775, attained a 
weight of nearly forty -nine stones (six liundrcci i 
and eighty pounds). He had long been too 1 
heavy to walk, his legs being unable to bear j| 
him^ He measured four feet three inches across i 
the shoulders. It is recorded of him that “ hib 
fatness one*e saved his life ; for, being at Ather- 
stone market, and some difference arising be- 
tween him and a Jew, the Jew stabbed him in 
the belly with a penknife; but the blade, being 
short, did not pierce his bowels, or even pass 
through the fat whicli defended them.” 

Walk up, Daniel Lambert, king of fat men ! 

In 1803, Earnbert was keeper of the old comity 
bridewell at Leicester. He had, at that time, 
an invincible repugnance to have his weight 
ascertained, being annoyed at the comments 
made upon him as a mountain of adipose sub- ! 
stance ; but some of his acquaintances, deter- 
mined to settle the matter, contrived one day to 
have a vehicle in whicli he was riding drawn { 
over a road weighing-machine. We liftve no i 
record at hand of his weight at that time ; but 
changes having been madeintlie prison arrange- 
ments at Leicester, Lambert consented Id conic 
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to London to exhibit lumflelf— no lon^rer un- 
willing to have hb hulk and weight talked abont. 
In 1806, the following udvertbemcsit appeared: 
“Mr. Daniel Lambert, of Leicester, the heaviest 
mail tba^ ever lived. At the age of thirty^sk 
, years he weighs npwai*ds of fifty stone (fourteen 
I pounds to the stone), or eighty -seven .stones 
I four pounds London weight (i.e. butchers’ 
i weight of eight pounds to the stone), which is 
I ninety-one pounds more than the great Mr. 

I Bright weighed, Mr. Lambert will see coni- 
I pany at his house, Number Fifty -three Picca- 
I diily, next Albany, nearly opposite St. James’s 
; Church, from eleven to five o’clock. Tickets of 
I Admission, One Sinlling each.*’ He was one of 
! the lions of Loudon for a time. His exhibi- 
tion-room (what a famous place Piccadilly has 
I been for giants, dwarfs, lean people, and fat 

j people !) was visited by the iilgh-Dorn as well 

i as by the vulgar ; and he appears to have been | 

; respected as well as looked at, for he was a kind 
I and sensible man. He was always shocked at 

1 the idea of any personal indignity or insult bciug 

; cast upon him on the ground of his bulk, by 

1 coarse-minded jicrsons ; and this known suscepli- 
! bility was generally respected. Mr. Lambert was 
I healthy in spite of his obesity. Some years earlier, 

I when he was thrice the weight of an ordinary 
I man, he could carry a WTight of five hundred 
I pounds. During the last fifteen years of liis Ute, he 
I drank nothing but w'ater, and was usually cheer- 
I ful and good humoured. Ills bulk increased year 
J)y year, until, shortly befoi*e his death, in 1809, 
he attained ilie unprecedented weight of seven 
hundred and thirty-nine pounds (nearly fifty- 
three stones). His coffin was seventy-six inches 
long by fifty -two wide, and contained a hun- 
dred aild twelve s(juarc feet of elm. The coffin 
was regularly budt upon axles and wheels; 
and not only the wiudow, but also the side 
of a room, had to be taken down, to afford 
a passage for the bulky mass. The wliceled 
col%i w^as drawn to St. Martin’s churchyard, 
where a gradual descent was made to the grave 
by excavating the ground. IVe remember seeing, 
a few years ago, at a bootmaker’s in the Cjty, 
a pair of shoes, the counterpart of some which 
had been made for tlie weighty Daniel by a for- 
mer owner of the shop ; they were, as Thomas 
Hood said of a stage-coachman’s great-coat. 

Too broad to be conceived by any narrow mind. 


BEMiNISCENCFS OF BBOGG. 

IN lOUt CEA.PTERS. CHAFTER I. 

And iPs C. J. Brogg, mind — not H. K. — who 
himself made some figure in the world, but was, 
in my opinion, a very superficial character— a 
sort of marten or swallow skimming over the 
surface of the field of knowledge, not going over 
it inch by inch as I have seen a wise old black- 
bird do at four o’clock A.sa:., securing all the 
early worms, and digesting them, too, and profit- 
ing ny them. This last was more Hke the conduct 
of C. J., who went deep down into everything 
which he had to do with. 


I have often wondered, and so no doubt have 
others^ ^at no memoir or biography has yet 
appeared of C. J.* He had no objection to it 
himself ; on the eontrary, I Tememher hk saying 
to me on one occasion, “ If, my dear Bradshaw*^ 
—such was our intimacy, thart* he was in the habit 
of addressing mein this familiar manner, or even 
sometimes as **my dear 'William”—*' if,” said 
my distinguisht^ji friend, ** any incidents in my 
career should seem to yon worthy of record ; if 
any words which 1 have let drop, or may ‘here- 
after let drop, should seem to j'ou or others likely 
to be useful to soedety, I have no objection to 
tbeir obtaining pnlilicity, far from it, I would 
be the last person to wisli that a* feeling of false 
modesty on my part should interfere with my 
posthumous usefulness.” Those were his very 
words ; and what words. I cannot let them pass 
without calling attention to that phrase “pos- 
thumous usefulness.” How much is expressed in 
those two words. 1 remember that my friend 
himself seemed pleased with them, repealing 
them afterwards softly to himself, “ posthumous 
usefulness'— posthumous usefulness— yes, let us 
be posthumously useful, at all events, and come 
of it w'hat may.” 

And posthumously useful thou shalt be, my 
friend, if it lies in my power to make thee so. 

I never knew any man act and speak so exactly 
as a man shwtd act and speak for biographical 
purposes as my friend C. J. Brogg. I^hai he 
had to say lie always said in words so choicely 
placed, that to have omitted or altered one of 
them would have been to ruin the sentence. And 
he never did alter or omit a word, as I can testify 
With certainty, having frociucntly heard him make 
the same I'cmark, or nttfii* the same opinion, in 
different societies, and always in the same words. 
** Although the unities,” he would say, speaking of 
Shakespeare, “are frequently disregarded, and the 
dramatic proprietif'S outraged from lime to time, 
we are yet so dazzled by the brilliancy of our 
great, bard that wc forget to censure even where 
censure is due, and both the critical faculty and 
the judgment slink away abuslicd before the sun- 
light of Shakespeare’s genius.” How often have 
1 heard these words uttered when Shakespeare 
v\ as under discussion, yet never without being 
impre.ssed by them. The first time I heard them 
I thought I should have fainted. I got more 
used to them afterw’ards. 

How very quick he was, too, sometimes, espe- 
cially I have remarked wlam in his own house, 
and when his brother was present. And here 1 
must again remark that it is not H. K. of whom 
1 speak. H. K. was only half-brother to the 
subject of this biography, and always seemed to 
me to bear him a ci'Hain grudge, arising most 
likely from jealousy. His real brother, James, was 
wholly devoted to C. .L, and really seemed to live 
only to jilease his illnstrions relation. I re- 
member on one occasion, when James was giving 
an account of an illness from which he had 
recently recovered, and ended by quoting the 
prescription by means of which he iiad been re- 
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stored to health, "Fiat pilula,” said James, as he 
n^hed the end, and reading the prescription 
from his pQcket-lx)ok. 

“ Kuat ccelum,” put in our remarkable friend, 
taking advantage of a momentai^ pause on his 
brother's part. Of course there was a general 
roar at tiiis. The ingenious j^rversion of the 
magnificent proverb, “ Fiat jnstitia, ruat coeluin,” 
was entirely irresistible. I find, by-the-by, that 
this particular instance of readiness must have 
given 'considerable pleasure to C, J. himself, tbc 
prescription story having again been related by i 
James Brogg, on another occasion when I hap- 
pened to be present, and on which C. J. came in 
with exactly the same words at the same crisis, 
and with almost more readiness tlian before. 

Tlie regard which existed between these two 
brothers was remarkable, and C. J/s conversation 
was an entirely different thing when James was 
present, to wbat it was in his absence. Especially 
was that wonderful quickness and readiness dis- 
played more in the presence of James than at 
other times. Especially have I seen this last ply 
his brother with questions on the most abstruse 
points, and receive an immediate answer, while 
others, putting quite a simple case to our friend, 
would receive, virtually, none at all. For in- 
stance, 1 remember that one day at dinner he was 
suddenly asked by James whether, if he had had 
the choice, he would have been Shakespeare or 
Milton ? “ Nay, Jacques,” answered ray ready 
friend, calling his brother by this sort of nick- 
name, which always amused us very much, 
“ nay, Jacques, you have put a singular question, 
and one which is sufficiently difficult to answer ; 
but 1 think, had 1 been either of the great men 
you mention, I could have said, ‘ AVere I not 
Alexander 1 would be JJiogcues, or were J not 
Diogenes 1 would be Alexander.’ As it is, how- 
ever, I must be content with being Brogg.” 

And who, or what manner of man was this 
Brogg ? Let me answer the last question first. 
At the period when I knew him best, and when 
I also believe that his powers were at the zenith, 
viz. at about thirty years of age, the appearance 
of C. J. Brogg was something of this sort : 

He was above the middle size, inclining, in- 
deed, to be tall. 

His neck was long, and* the shoulders sloped 
away from it with a rapid and majestic declension, 
somewhat similar to what we observe in the soda- 
water bottle. 

The body increased in bulk from the shoulders 
downwards. 

The legs were long, and exquisitely slender. 

His costnme never varied. He dressed entirely 
in black, and his coat, which was a kind of loose 
dress-coat, was ornamented by a velvet collar of 
immense depth, the cuffs descending to the second 
knuckles. 

He always wore a white, neckcloth. 

He yawned frequently, especially towards 
evening. 

The expression of C. J.’s countenance was pre- 
eminently, and, above all things, calm. 


I His brow was lofty and pomted; indeed, his 
head altogether was high and ooniod, somewhat 
similar to that of our late lamented monarch, 
Wifiism the Fourtlu The head, however, of the 
subject of this raempir gained an additional 
height from the fact that his hair riose in majestic 
curls high above it. 

The dressing of C. J.’s hair, like his costume, 
never varied, and I may say that there was one 
powerful flat curl on the left temple to which I 
was absolutely attached. 

The parting was entirely concealed. 

He never presented the ridiculous appeamiice 
of a man who has had his hair cut. It Vas always 
the same length. 

C. J.’s eyes were of a pale grey tint, and were 
slow in their movements ; the eyelids were heavy 
with thought. His nose pensive, and peaceful, 
jilso aquiime. 

His mouth was remarkable. It was, except 
when he spoke, or ate, always closely shut. The 
lips were then almost invisible. A modest and 
retiring chin completes tlie portrait. C. J. has 
been thought to resemble tlie illustrious Canning. 

No relationship, however, existed between 
these great men. 

I have described Brogg externally, but the 
reader wants to know more. Where shall we 
begin? With his aucestors—foHowers of the 
Conqueror to a man, comers-over or come-overers 
with William, every one of them. I don’t like 
that sort of thing myscH’ ; perhaps other peojfie 
don’t eitlier. 1 shall expect the reader, tlien, to 
take the Brogg pedigree for granted. It were a 
good rule surely that the subject of a biography 
should be bom before we have anything to say 
to liim. 

Brogg was bom at Brighton. A very remark- 
able circumstance attended his birth. It was 
this : the nurse, a person of prodigious ex])en(‘iice, 
I’emarked, on beholding liim, that he was one of 
j the finest boys she had ever seen, and tliat%he 
j shouldn’t wonder if he turned oat something 
remarkable. And ah ! Brighton, little dost thou 
know how from that day when thou wert first 
connected with the immortal name of Brogg; 
Utile dost thou know, I say, that from that 
moment thy greater prosperity doth date. Know 
I it now, then, and bestir thyself to do honour to 
this great man, calling a street or a crescent after 
him at any rate, as the least thou canst do. I 
once— I am sorry to have to relate it— went down 
with C. J. to visit his native town. Coming 
from the starion weary and trafel-stained, my 
distinguished friend wished to remain incog., and, 
with that end in view, concealed his face behind 
the collar of his cloak. Later in the day, how- 
ever, when dressed and prepared for inspection, 
my friend walked on the pier, and I accompanied 
him. I expe'eted tlrnt we should have been 
mobbed, but, strange to say, wc were allowed to 
pass aloflg unmolested, nor did any one stare at 
us or turn to look round after we had passed. 
“ Ah, I see how it is,” remarked my friend at last. 

I “They think I am here incognito, and respect it. 
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Great delicacy— great delicacy.” But I tkmght 
he seemed a little h^rt notwithstanding. At the 
hotel it was the same. *‘They will know me 
there,” my illvistrious friend had said, “ and we 
shall be a little bothered with company, no doubt, 
and not allowed to pay the bill, and so on.” 
Observing that apparently no one recognised us 
at the hotel, 1 took an opportunity to mention 
the name of his guest to the landlord. “ Brogg, 
sir ; very good, sir,” answered this gross man. 
"James, put down the name of Brogg in the 
hall-book in case of letters ; and— George, have 
you taken that shen^ into eight ?” I may also 
add that when the time cme we were allowed to 
pay the bill. 

My friend, to the best of my knowledge, never 
« set his foot in Brighton again. 

But this is a digression. How far have we got 
regularly? We have stated that C. J. Brogg 
was born at Brighton, and that his ancestors 
came over with the Conqueror. We have got 
C. J. born at any rate, and that is a great deal. 
As a cliild, I am in a condition to assert that he 
was a heavy feeder and a hard sleeper, and that 
he was slow "to take notice.” Hear this, ye 
I who believe in prodigies, in infant phenomena, in 
precocious talent ! Brogg— C. J. Brogg— was | 
! slow to take notice, " Bless his little heart,” | 
1 said the nurse on one occasion — iind this I have, 

I mind, on the best aifthorityT^" he do take notice 
I uncommon slow, but when he have got hold of a 
; thing be seems to keep it tight like.” And this, 

! the cliaracteristic of tlic cliild, appeared pre- 
j eminently in the man afterwards. I do x^oi say 
I i hat my revered friend was swift in his percep- 
1 j tion ; he was not. But once let him soke an 

I idea, or aught else, and it was his for ever. His^ 
ideas were permanent, and no alterations of con- 
ditnju subsequent to tlie period when his opinions 

j were formed ever produced the slightest change 
in them. No, an opinion once formed, was 
formed for ever. 

This, again, is a digression, into which we have 
been led by those words of C. J.’s nurse. It seems 
' to me probable that such digressions may occur 

I I not uufrcqucntly in the course of these pages. 

1 The subject of our memoir was brought up at 
' Lome, and was one of the triumphant results of 
I private tuition. The plan adopted by his tutor 
I was, so to speak, conversational. His lessons, 
j given orally, naturally led to* questions on the part 
! of the pupjJ, and these again to answers on the 
j part of the master. This gentleman used to in- 
j form Mr. and Mrs, Brogg that these questions 
put by their son were cidcuJated to stagger all 

I ordinary intellects, by reason of their great depth, 
j I and he added, moreover, that bis pupil’s reflective 

I I nature sometimes almost frightened him, as he 
i I would froq.uently ask a question relating to some 
I j matter which had been under discussion a week 
I before, and had not been touched upon since, and 
: the learned man would add that these questions 
1 were very frequently posers, and calculated to 
I throw doubt on certain historical and other ques- 
I tions, which thoughtless persons . have hitherto 


taken too mu*^ for gi*anted. The tutor frankly 
admitted that the boy would have been too much 
for anybody butiumself, and on one occasion the 
boy^s mother overheard the learned man com- | 
plaining to himself— being of course unconscious j 
that the fond parent was within hearing— and I 
saying that ‘Hh® boy was more than his match, 
and that he (the tfltor) was a fool to him.” 

To give an instance of this reflective power on 
the part of Brogg— the boy— so wonderfully to 
be developed afterwards in Brogg— the irmu— I 
may mentiou that on a certain day his instructor 
had spoken at great length and with considerable 
fervour of the wisdom of proverbs, and how they 
were tlie safest guides in the world^ and in the 
course of conversation had given many instances 
of the truth of what he asserted, and shown how 
many mistakes in the course of the world’s his- 
tory might have been avoided, had those who 
made the said mistakes paid attention to the 
teaching of proverbs. 

Very well. The llev. Christopher Smear, 
which was tlie tutor’s name, held forth upon the 
subject convincingly enough. He said that “ there 
was a silver lining to every cloud,” and that "it 
was a long lane that had no turning,” and that 
such thoughts as these ought to carry a man 
through all difiiculties whicli might come in his 
way. He said that a " bird in the hand was worth 
I two in tlie bush,” and that thus we learnt never 
to abandon an advantage of wluch we felt secure 
in the hope of attaining a greater one, even con- 
cerning whose attainment we miglit be in doubt. 

He added, tliat you could never test a friend until 
you had tried him in your need, and he ooncludei 
smilingly with a saying based upon economic 
principles, and advised his young friend " always 
to look after the pence, and the pounds would 
take care of themselves.” A week passed away, 
and the attention of our youthful student was 
solicited and given to all kinds of various themes, | 
and deeidy did master and pupil plunge down 
into the reservoirs of knowledge, when one day 
the latter suddenly revert-ed to the subject of pro- 
verbs. The inevitable week bad passed away, and 
the process of mental digestion was complete. 

“You were talking the other day, Mr. Smear,” 
the dear child remarked, "about proverbs. You 
spoke in high terms of the wisdom contained in 
them, and you slated that any one who was 
guided by their dictates could hardly fail to go 
right. May I ask if you still adhere to these 
sentiments?” 

"Undoubtedly I do,” was the reply. 

“Then, sir,” inquired the youthful Brogg, "1 
would ask, what is he to do who, having decided 
that his manner of life shall be influenced alone 
by the wisdom of proverbs, finds himself between 
two of these, so to spfiak, finger-posts of wisdom, 
pointing diametrically in opposite directions?” 

" But no one could possibly find himself in 
such a position,” answered the learned ^imear, a 
little raslily. 

“ Pardon me, sir,” replied the boy, respectfully. 
“You told me the other day that I should ‘take care 
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of til© pence, and the pounds woM tafce ewe of' 
^emselves,* ttnd so I would ; but that I find 
jmotber provetrb of equal w©ig:ht and influen<^ 
with the firsts which distinctly aSffirms that if I am 
*pciiay wise/ 1 shall be ‘pound foolidi/ Now, sir, 
bow am I to act in a dilemma such as that 

Ihe Beverend Mr. Smear stared wildly at his 
pupil, ran his fingers through liis hair, com- 
menced two or three abortiy© sentences, and then, 
looking suddenly at his watch, exclaimed : 

‘^Bltess my heart, our exercise hour commenced 
ten minutes ago ; get your hat at once, and — ^Ict 
m walk.” 

Now here we have Brogg all over, Brogg the 
child, Brogg the boy, Brogg the man. As an 
instance of profound and piofifcable reflection, 
this that I have given seems to me to be un- 
parallcded, and there is no display or flourish 
about it. This wondrous difficulty is not started 
when the subiect is firjst brought forward by 
Smeax. There might be something ostentatious 
aWt that. No, a week elapses, and the objec- 
' tion is made with modesty and propriety. 

I must give another instance of the same thing, 
it was part of the Hevorend Mr. Smear’s system 
of' education to devote one of Uie hours which 
were given to study, to general information, and 
I a mighty successful plan it was. It was in the 
I course of the hour devoted to general infurma- 
j tion tliat the proverbs had cornt'. under discussion, 
j and where should vve have been ]f that had not 
j happened. On ’ the occasion to which 1 would 
I now refer it happened that the conversation had 
j ^rifted into the desert, and th<'/ Reverend Smear, 

; j who had travelled in the Bast, was laying dowm 
! the law as to the best mode of acting in cncoun- 
i tors witli wild beasts. , 

1 ‘‘Look at him,” says Smear. “Tlie human 
I eye is too much for any animal, depend upon it; 

I tiicrc is a majesty, a conceal, ration, a i)Owcr of 
I .dominion before which all must give way. The 
j whole feline tribe arc especially amenable to this 
j influence, and will turn and flee before a steady 
and protracted gaze. 

A week elapsed, the general information hoiu’ 
arrived again, and our young friend once more 
had a question to put. i 

“ I say, Mr. Smctir, with regard to what you 
said the other day about the influence of the 
human eye, I have been thinking a great deal, 
and making some experiments. You know the 
cat, as you have often told mo, is a feline animal, 
and I have been trying with all iny might to 
j make him look at me, but ho won’t. Now tliis 

I seems to make it aH doubtful about the wild 

1 beasts, for when an animal is rusliing towards 
j you as hard as he can bound, what is the use of 

{ your havinga human eyc,V’ cadi get Hm to 

j lopk at itr* 

j Thwe is something almost terrible about the 
j closeness and acuteness of this reasoning. I 
i believe that it was on the strength of these two 
! searching replies that C. J.’s mother decided that 
j boy should be brought up to the bar. “A 
k rbtort such as one of fhese,” the good lady re- 


marked, “ wtmldesfabli»h his oaiw forever; any 
court of hm in England wtyuld quad before such 
a reply.” 

"Yes, my dear,” replied Mr. Brogg sen., 

“ but you must rememberthat, however good his 
replies may be, tliey wouldn’t, in a court of law, 
give him a week to think them over.” 

One word, by-tlie-by, about Mr. Brogg senior. 

He was rather a rough old fellow, and scarcely 
fit to be the father of such, a son. He used to 
say that he hated sentiment, and that sort of 
thing, and he thought that the boy (C. J.) was ' 
being made a fool of by his mother. He had, 
however, not mudi vojee in the management of 
domestic matters, being absent all day in the 
City, at the bank in which he was a partner, and 
his wife being h person of extraoidinary energy - 
and activity. Old Brogg might, however, do as 
he liked with the other boy, James, so he was 
sent to school and brimght up as other boys are, 
and was the apple of his father’s eye. Never- 
theless, James grew up, as has already appcareil, 
with a prolbtmd belief in his brother, and with a 
conviction that everything should and would give 
way before him ail through ids life. j 

Mr. Brogg was a good man of business, and I 
provided all the money whicli was wanted m liis 
wife’s establishment. Bor his own part, all \ hat 
he expected was to find a good dinner on the 
tabic every day at s%vcn o’cfock, to lie allowed to 
partake of it in peace, and, furthermore, to be 
permitted to retire to his owm private room when- 
ever he liked. There were people who frequented 
his hquse before whom he fled, relincd souU wlio | 
talked of things which he did not undcrsfaiid, ji 
and who never thought of taking him inio Uio j: 

, conversation. Before such he fled to his dearly j I 
beloved study, where he wotdd plump down lu 1 1 
his easy-chuir, exclaiming ; “ Bless my heij^t and I j 
life, what a deal of nonsense is talked in llns 
world.” That done, his wrath wfis over, and he ; 
would give liiuiseif up to the Express aud an 
occasional nap, and so pass a pleasant evening, j | 
And this, mind, if you can believe it, was said to | j 
be a clever man— a man whose ojiinion was ji 
waited for and looked up to in the City, aud, 
forsooth, with brains worth ten of those contained 
ill any one of the skulls of the geniuses in the 
next room. So his friends said, poor creatures ! j 
Erom what 1 have been able to glean from 
different sources, it ‘has always seemed to me ! 
that there was nothing in old Brogg— positively i 

nothing. Money, indeed, he may haveknown some- j 
thing about; but wliat’s that? Shall we rank i 
Finance with Feeling, or Shares with Sentiment ? j j 

No, dear reader, we will not do that. We ! I 
may ^ immy wrong things, but not that. Ah, j j 
Sentiment ! who that knows thy delicious melt- , | 
mg mood, will ever put aught into competition , ' 
with thee ? Sentiment ! Is it pleasure or pain ? | ' 
Brogg (C. J.), as a child, once whacked a dog in ' i 
order that he might have the rapture of sympa- ) 
thisiiig with it afterwards, and uniting his tears i i 
with those of the whelp. Here is a nature! '[ 
Here is a soul yearning over all creation, and j j 
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asking to ^ adniitted to a share in all somw. 
And Sentiment, strange to say, is wholly a|>art 
from, unconnected with, all action. When 
you iioar a tale of skwow and suffering, it may 
be inconvenient to you at the time to come for- 
ward with assistance pecuniary or otherwise, 
but are you thereby debarred from identifying 
yourself, so to speak, with this grief P ff ar from 
it. You feel ! You cast your sympathy forth, as 
it were, into the great invisible ocean of Senti- 
ment which flows around us, you feci that you 
are Man sympathising with Man, and a delicious 
peace envelops you as in a garment. 

xYnd this is Sentiment — hated by the father 
Erogg, and by those like him. Poor wretches, 1 
say again. They may draw their cheques and send 
! money to the relief of distress, but they will 
j never know the joys of the sentimentalist even 
! when ho does nothing towards the relief of the 
1 distress for wliich he feels. I once knew an es- 
pecially refined sentimentalist who told me 
that he never gave, because, by so doing, he 
w’ould, to a certain extent, diminish the misery of 
till* person wiiom he relieved, and so would no 
longer b(‘ able to feel the horror of the case as 
j fmjy before. “ I could have spared a sovc- 
j but I could not lose the luxury of a tear/^ 

j he’ said, in— as I think — very touching language. 

1 iN.'iy, butiyhy should 1 conceal it? ItwasErogg 
t (C.J.) wlio thus spoke, and I know he could 
i have spared the sovereign, because he spent a 
;i pouuu ill hotliou&e grapes— of which he was 
' * very fond— that very day. 

J I'M VO anticipated a little again ; we arc still 
I O'" I'u wd.h one great man's elnldliood and 
' ! car! V I outli. Of this time, let me frankly own 
! ' that 1 speak only from wliat 1 have licard. J 

I describe a period consideuibly anterior to that 
' which brought me personally acquainted with 
I llic '(ibjcct of our memoir. Por wdiat 1 know 

I I of ill IS time then, I am indebted to friends who 
' v'crc ill i he iiabit of freiiuenting the house, such us 

/ the Keverend Smear, James lirogir, H. K. Erogg, 
i I and others. The reports of tins last witness, H. K. 

I j Er(>irg to wit, 1 have only taken for what they 
i j were worth, lieariug witli his scornful language 
i and i)ei’Tertcd views, in the hope of being able to 
! I extra^-t useful information’from what he said. 

! , C. J., it appears, was not very fond of the 
j j society of boys of his owm^jige, nor were they in 
i ■ turn particularly enamoured of his. He was not 
i luidcr^iood. His philosophy went for nothing, 

; I wliii.'^t his ignorance in the matter of cricket and 
, I rounders, went for a great deal against him. The 
i j experiment was tried two or three times of al- 
! loMving C. J. to visit some young friends who 
j lived a little way out of town, but on ins returii- 
I ing the Inst time with a surfeit from running, a 
I swollen nose from a “misunderstanding,” and a 
I bad indigestion, it was decided that the experi- 
; I meiit should not be tried again, and this all the 
j I more jj|pcaubc the rumoiu’ reached Mrs. B. that 
I iiie ntopiucciative yohtlis whom her darling 
I hail visited had pronounced him not only to 
j be a muff, but a fussy little snob. 


The nose, and the surfeit, and the indigestion, 
rendered it necessary that C. ff. should keep his 
bed all next day, which he did, while the Reve- 
rend Smear, hamg a holiday, was able to devote 
himself to his favourite amusement of painti^ 
in oils. His was a light touch and a free pencil, ' 
and it is probable that no man ever covered 
canvas more swiftly, or managed to create such 
a smell of paint^in a hotise, as our tutor. He did 
not stint colour either on his canvas or else- 
where, but bestowed it liberally on the furniture 
and on his own wearing apparel. The subjects i 
chosen by the Reverend Christopher were always I 
remarkably selected, and possessed always some ' 
hidden vein of interest which the spectator was 
expected to understand by intuition. Thus he 
would paint “ A Robber's Cave; the Robbers are 
absent on one of their maraudingExpeditions, and 
the Chief is at this moment supposed to be 
sparing the life of a Lady of great personal 
charms.” “ The Blasted Heath, just before the 
entry of the YVeird Sisters and Macbeth upon tlic 
Scene,” would be another of his selections. The 
Reverend Smear was quite a brilliant amateur, 
and had sent pictures to the Rojal Academy, 
which body Imd been so afraid of not placing 
them as the artist would have wished, that they 
had never placed them at all. 

Mr. Smear was entirely independent of Nature, 
and could strike off a landscape or human figure 
in a very short time, without in either case having 
any object before him to paint from. 

The Rcvcieud Christopher's performances, as 
an artist, arc only dwelt upon in this place, be- 
cause it was ki connexion with them that another 
of iiiosc renuirkablc answers— two of which have 
already been here set down — was drawn from our 
hero's lips, or rather, to be more exact, through 
Ills lips from his bram. The tutor, it seems, had, 
after considerable labour, succeeded in completing 
to his satisfaction a picture of an interior, in which 
was represented, among other things, a window,’ 
by which, indeed, the said interior was lighted. 
This picture had been kept a secret from C. J. 
while m progress, being intended for a surprise, 
and, in truth, for a present from the excellent 
Smear. It was only shown, then, to our inte- 
resting young friend when in a completed slate, i 
It was not C. J.'s practice, at any period of his 
life, to give praise to anything. I have never 
ascertained the reason of this, but I think he 
conceived tliat praise produces a relaxation 
of effort, and that lie wished to keep the Imman 
race alwaj^ U]i to the mark, always doing 
its best. Be this as it may, it is certain that, 
on being sliown this work of our brilliant ama- 
teur, lie remained for sometime perfectly aiient, 
and when he spoke, was in the language of 
censure. 

“I don't quite like your effect, Mr. Smear,” 
he remarked. 

“Not like the effect! I am truly grieved,” 
said the unhappy artist. “To say the truth, I 
had hoped that it waS in the effect that I had ex- 
celled.” 


, , 
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; “ Nevertheless, it is Eot agreeable to me, Mr. 


Smehr.” 

“And may I ask in 'wkat respect you conceive 
it to have Med V asked the hambled preceptor. 

“Your window,’* replied this extraordinary 
youth, “is too light. It is so bright, indeed, that 
I am unable to see anything else in the pic- 
ture.” 

But here our artist feltso str9ng in his theory, 
that he actually made an attempt to defend him- 
self.* “Allow me,” he urged, with the utmost 
^liteness, “to suggest that this defeot—iu itself, 
doubtless, suflBciently to be deplored — is, grant- J 
ing the introduction of the window, quite in- 
evitable. From that window the light falls upon 
all the different objects in the apartment, which 
all must necessarily, therefore, be darker than it.” 

“ Must they, Mr. Smear,” inquired the pupil; 
“and why?” 

“Because,” replied the other, with a certain 
air of conscious pride — “ because the thing lighted 
cannot be brighter than that which lights it— be- 
cause the cause that a thing exists must be 
stronger than the thing which exists by it.” 

“ ‘ Because the cause that a thing exists must 
be stronger than the tiling that exists by it,’ ” 
repeated C, J,, very slowly. He repeated the 
sentence to liimself once or twice, and then, with 
leisurely steps, departed from the room. | 

“ Oh, my goodness !” exclaimed the tutor to j 
himself, when left alone, “what have I said ? Is I 
it tiue, I wonder ? Yes,” he added, presently, in i 
a valiant tone, and repeating the sentence to ' 
iimself. “It is true. It is rather queerly put ; | 
but it is true, and I’ll stand by it to the last.” 

In less than a week, this time— id five days, if : 
the reader can believe it— the theory of our| 
learned man was brought once more on the tapis 
by his pupil. I 

Our young friend, for some time before speak- 
ing, had been observed by liis tutor, who feared 
' there was miching mallccho, to look repeatedly 
into the garden. At length the right moment 
for speaking seemed to have arrived. 

“Mr. Smear,” he said, “do you see old Adams 
there, the gardener, and his son, the under- 
gardener ?” 

“Undoubtedly I do,” was the reply. 

“ And do you observe,” continued our youth- 
ful casuist, “ how small and sliort and shrivelled 
the father is, and how tall and broad and strong 
the son is ?” 

The tutor felt, without knowing why, that he 
was getting on some dangerous ground, but he 
admitted these thing® to be so. 

“ And yet, Mr. Smear, you urged the otlicr 
day that the cause that a thing exists must be 
stronger than the thing which exists by it, when 
here is old Adams, who, afe being his father, is 
the cause that young Adams exists, not com- 


parable in strength or in any other respect to 
his own son,” 

IncoiioeivaMe and matchless sophistrji Here 
was the unhappy tutor made, as it were, to eat 
his own words, and that he might do so the more 
easily, here was his theory made mincemeat 
of, for convenience of swallowing. And the 
worst of it was, that all the time the Reverend 
Christopher felt that this reasoning of his 
pupil’s was entirely false — at any rate, in so far 
as it bore upon liis theory of light— and yet, for 
the life of him, he could not prove it to be so. 

To do him justice, he went at it like a lion. He 
cudgelled liis brains. He wrote short essays on 
the subject in the dead of night, and even sent 
off letters to certain old friends at the University 
asking tlieir opinions. But it was all to no pur- 
pose. The more he considered, the greater be- 
came his confusion. His friends wrote to him 
that it was a more sophism, a thing that any 
schoolboy could refute— they didn’t do it them- 
selves, by-tlie-by— and that his own theory of 
light was entirely correct. There was one of 
Mr. Smear’s correspondents, a head of a house, 
and a personage with u high reputation for 
wisdom, who told him that he should have con- 
fined himself to this same theory of light, and 
not have added the clause about the superior 
strength of the cause to the effect, and Smear 
did feel that, perhaps, it would have been better 
if he had done so ; but it was all useless now, so 
he fretted himself into a loss of fiesli and a' great 
pallor of countenance, and then, to put a period 
to liis doubts, he got up one fine morning, and, I 
seizing his palette and brushes, toned down the 
window to such an extent as could in no way be 
accounted for, except, indeed, by the following 
addition, which he hastened to make, to the title 
of his picture : “An Eclipse of the Sun (total) is 
supposed to be gomg on outside.” i * 

Such was the result of this, the third instance j 
of extraordinary readiness on the part of the sub- i 
ject of this memoir. i 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


j Pa-tit the Fiust. 

C HAPTEU XXXVI. A MEETING. 

I All that long dayFermor had hardly time to 
I ihink. At thr Horse Guards — at the Indian 
outfitter’s — at his tailor’s — at his family’s. Ho 
lived almost jn cabs. Ife saw that Sir 
Charles who was one of lus relative’s oldest 
1 friends,” and was received with unofiicial cor- 
j dialify. “ Glad to do anything for my old 
i chum, Sir Hopkins. Besides, you have had no 
I lea\c for eighteen months. Severe accident, 
I too. Very well. Leave directions with your 
' ag-ents, and we shall take care of you.” 
i ljutcr he saw jus mother, Lady Laura. 

; Tl)e “girls” were in the I’arlc with “Young 

I Piper,” riding the coursers of Young Piper. 

; ’I’liat youth was, as it wore, drunk with his in- 
fil nation. Lady Laura welcomed her son as 
; llicnigh she were an oidinary motlicrof flesh and 
I blond, gave him a really maternal embrace, and 
I a})pioaelied neaicr to weeping than she bad ever 
j done in her life. 

j “ J\ly dear she said, us he told her his 

I story, “ 1 am indeed jiroiid of you. This is a 

j hra\(, liiauly, and sensible course, i always 

I said, 1 admire yonr ret-nlufion and self-denial, 
j 1 do indeed. Look at that child Piper, that is 
miming after Aheia Maiy, like a weak school- 
hoy. But I said all along that you were following 
out some little ]dan of 3 our own ; and T was iiOt 
tar out.” Fejinor was a little elated with these 
praises, and had a sort of dim impression that 
“all along” her hand directed the course of 
cacuLs. As for the gill— who, 1 am told, is 
clever cnougli — would you, my dear Charles, 
leave it, to me? IShall 1 write a kind, friendly 
note, 10 say the tiling must not be iliought of 
for the }n*escnt, and that il you are both in the 
same mind when you return, it can all begin 
again ? That is the proper way, Charles, and a 
very good test it will be of licr sincerity. Young 
Aloiihoddo went to his regiment at Ceylon 
under exactly such an arraiigcniciit with Lady 
Frederica llemans : but, my dear, when he 
came back, she was Lady Frederica Nugent.” 

By the evening he had done a wonderful day’s 
business. He met Major Carter by appoint- 
ment at Starridge’s, the correct baciielors’ 
hotel in Bond-street, and they dined together. 


At eight they were driving up to the South- 
Eastern Builway — among the lamps — to go , 
down by the mail to Dover. I 

"I met,” said the major, as they got out, ; 
“some common friends to-day. I did not tell | 
you, as it was to be a little surprise for you,” | 

Fermor was glad He was growing gloomy ' 

and morose as he thought of this second night’s 
journey to he taken alone. The major was to ' 
stay in London. 

“Here they are,” said he, as they emerged 
on tlic busy platform ; and Ferinor saw a tall 
stiff figure lu shadow, and a nnifllcd lady on his ' 
arm. “Here are our friends,” said the major. 
‘“Delightful, IS it not? Goiug the same way, i 
too — Quite a coincidence.” 

Pcrmips it was. The Carlays were going to 
the south of France after sonic days’ stay in 
London. Now, indeed, thi' gloomy prison-like 
journey, which he had shrunk from, would be- 
come a little blue boudoir, well lit, comfortable, ; 
and cheerful. Tins simple girl w'ould cnferiaiii 
him witli her unconcealed worship. The act of 
making a journey together is a link of sym- 
pathy; for there arc common troubles and a 
common undertaking to be got througli to- 
gether. 

And so the bell rang, and tlie night-mail 
flew down to Dover, past many pointsmen* 
wlio had come out of their hutches on duty, 
and saw the cozy well-lighted blue chambers 
flit by ; ill one of which Capt ain Fermor, his j 
knees wrapped in his rug, was stooping over, 1 
talking with great animation of voice and gesture ' 
to tlic lady next him. TIicii came the cold I 
night air on Dover pier, and the Calais packet, i 
and Paris in the grey of tlie inoniiiig, and the j 
great Boulevards, with tlic trees and the white | 
palaces, and the men in blouses going to work, j 
and tlie great d<)or of the great hotel, wliicli a j 
porticr, wiio never slept, swung slowly open. , 
Then the sleepy travellers went 10 their rest — , 

for an hour or so. * 

Fermor often boasted of his “ iron constiiu- ! 
tioD,” and by ten or ^eleven o’clock was asking | 
to see “his Excellency” Sir Hopkins Pocock, 
who was breakfasting in a private room of the i 
hotel. ; 

The welcome he received from that high i 
jmblic s(*rvant Mms wonderfully cordial. “ My ; 
dear, dear boy,” he said, “ this is right now. j 
1 am proud of you. You were made for the j 
service. I knew you would turu out of the j 
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Hgljt sort. This is our hard fate. We are* 
.jobliflfed to pocket our nicest feelings for the 
public. Bieakfasled? Ko f * Ring* please.” | 
Sir Hopkins vas a Frenchman in Paria* and ; 
could speak FrencH- 

TUev breakfasted together, spent the day 
very pleasantly going about Paris, Sir Hopkins 
loaning on liis arm; dined at the Three 
Brothers cafiS ; went to tlie Opci;a ; and walked 
after the Opera along the Arabian Kights^ 
EntoriJainmenf* translated into the Boulevard 
dfis Italiens. Fermor felt pensive among these 

g lories, yet was not disturbed in mind— great 
reams of ambition were filling his soul. 

In the morning they were ^ne, %ing down 
ihrougJi the dehghlful wine countries to Lyons, 
seeming to breathe the bouquet of Bur^nfiics 
and other choice vintages as they passca. Bc- 
lightfully musical names rang in their ears. 
They were at Lyons tliat night, and there was 
light enough, as they crossed the airy bridge, 
to see tlie silver of the Rhone below. They 
slept soundly through the night, and in the 
morning wore breakfasting at the Empereur, at ; 
MarseiScs. The hum and clatter 'of the Cam- 1 
bi^rc was under their windows. Tlie gay parti- 
coloured sails before the shop windows were 
fluttering below them. The delightful quay of 
La iTolictte wiis but a few yards aw^ay, where the 
ships of all countries, and the sailors of all 
countries, and the mcrcliauts and the wares, 
and the voices and the dresses of all were as gay 
and bright under the sun as the market scene 
m Masaniello. Tlic steamer was to sail at noon, 
as, indeed, were many more steamers, and the 
commissionnairo was busy in their interest. 

” By the way, my dear boy,” said Sir Hopkins 
“ (1 liaVe scut for the cab), 1 found a letter 
here this morning. Sent on, you know. It is 
rather awkw'ard. That post I spoke of— Mac- 
kenzie’s— you know.” 

“Yes,” said Fermor, nervously. *‘Good 
'grueious ; nothing wrong, 1 hope?” 

Oh, it will all come right, 1 am sure. But, 
it now seems (I don’t understand it, I am 
sure), the home government claims the appoint- 
ment.” 

What ?” said Fermor, breaking out hotly. 
** Bo you mean to tell me that, after all I have 

done, and been made to do ” i 

^ “ it is oittrageous, as you say,” said Sir Hop- 
kins, coolly; ‘"they grasp at everything. Thc' 
worst part is, they liave a sort of a shadow 
Uf a title, you see— some arrangement or com- 
position. l5ut, of course, it must he looked into.” 

But,” said Fenqor, pacing up and down cx- 
»cit^dly, this is rc^ oad^iooh very odd, sirl 
I dmh understand it at all. I have been led 
l^way dgieading qn asspranoes, and now it 
acetn»-~l mw'st tell you, sir— it has a very 
ctMrkms look sir.” 

, am not accountable, Charles. You must 
deal with the home go^^rnment. It is they who 
Ofo grasping* At your office. 'You know there is 
time yet to wlwsuw. 

Ah 1 it h ewt, sit, to say there is time to 
withdraw. At 'this place— at this time— after 


! sacrificing everything on the faith of this— my 
word — my honour—’' 

” Your honour I Good God 1” said Sir. Hop- 
kins, starting un, and nearly overthrowing his 
chair. Your honour, Charles ! I Aope not. 
O, I hope not. You are not in earnest ? No, 
1 see you are not.” 

Fermor hung his head. It almost seemed the 
bargain of Faust and his Mentor, done in water- 
colours. 

” Well, I don’t mean that,” he said. " But, 
sir, sir,” he added, sadly, “how {^oM you 
deceive me in this way P” 

“ Come, come,” saia Sir Hopkins, in a friendly, 
hearty manner, “I allow for this excitement, 
Charles. It is quite natural, and I i-espect you 
for it. There arc other things going, and* wo 
shall make out somethmg for you. You know,” 
added Sir Hopkins, smiling, it would liardly do 
to r^-present yourself after all this fuss and 
csclandrc. As tlic Frenchmen say, ridicule always 
kills. I declare,*' he added, looking down over 
the balcony, “ here is the cab. We really ought 
to pay the bill now. Yes, 'and put the final 
touches to the baggage. Will you look alter 
those servants, like a good boy. Allons.” 

Fermoj* bowed his head ancf said not a word. 
In a few minutes more he was driven away to 
the quay, and was on board the Indian mail- 
boat. " 

The life on board t he Mediterranean stcauicr 
was epicurean. There were bright days and 
cobalt seas. Youth was at thc prow, and Plea- 
sure at the helm. It was a gay voyage. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. PAHING 01 T. 

At the very time that Captain Fermor (who 
must fill up his day), seated on a camp-.slool on 
deck, was gossiping agreeably to an Indian lady 
w'hosc husband was below^ at caids, a dreaiy 
desolation and hopeless sonW imis falling on 
the Manuels' house. 

Violet rose up after the shock soonc r than Ium* 
[family dared to hope. For a wTck the veiy 
I acuteness of the suffering, t lie excitement and 
I speculation it brought with it, cairied her foi- 
I ward. Her sister, worn away with night w^atcli- 
ing, had whispered desperately, “You must not 
give way, darling ; keep away the thought ; light 
it off !” For she knew if it once seized on hei , 
the talons would sink deeper and deeper, and 
never let her go. She said this over and over 
again, with a sort of despair — almost with 
menace; and Violet, already stunned and ex- 
hausted, actually found herself aioiding the 
thought by a sort of horror. 

It W'as when she came down again into the old 
routine of life— white, worn, shrunk, and with 
a timid, cowering look, as if slic expected that 
the blow would come again frenn sdme uncertain 
quarter — that the change was seen in all its 
dismal force. Tlicy could all liavc wept over her. 
And when sister and mother clung about her, 
and pressed 4ief to them, they remarked^ a sort 
of insensibility that did not sesem to require oon- 
solalioa. 

" I am getting belter,” she said, looking at 
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I them With a little air of resolution. “I am liberty to indulge his sympathy. How his heart 

j indeed. I shall ^adually learn not to think of was wrung for that suffering family ! How, 

it, and then it will wear itself out.” with a deeply dejected face, he came there when 

Wear itself out ! Alas ! There was some- he thought he could, and as often as he could, 
thing busy at thai work already: thoughts in with decency I And when admitted he could have 
myriads, seething and bubbling night and day wished himself away, he found himself so dnU 
— thoughts of fearful self-reproach, as this and clumsy. JSe would have given worlds to 
) business had been the work of her own folly — have been allowed to show his deep deep feel- 
liioughts of lost happiness, sheer hopelessness, ingsinsome bold, substantial shape; for what | 
and a cloud of despair in the west, coming were words, which, after all, he dia not possess, 
on slowly, though now no bigger than a man’s and could not buy. He thought ^intly^and re- 
hand. With sucli fierce contests the little moteiy of the gun, so satkfaciory in the instance 

delicate frame was wearing, though slowly. The of men. He bad always found it the fullest and 

sheath was fretting away. Aud, besides, there happiest exponent. Here he saw it Was wholly 
was the struggle of concealnticnt — which was, out of place, but the idea in his mind was as of 
indeed, the only purpose that kept her up — ^not something amlogous to the gun. This lay on 
j to Imit those kind, miserable, interested faces his mind, and the honest child laboured much, 

I that were turned to her a hundred times in and with real distress, at what he called seeing 
I the day. his way, and saw, at last, that he must bound 

I The suffering was, indeed, almost divided, his wishes by mere sympathy. 

On Mrs. Manuel and the others the blow had Eor Pauline he felt most, and was so earnest 
fallen so tremendously, the crash had been so that she should employ him in some way, that 
I bcwildeung, so unexpected, so wholesale and she felt for him, and did give him, some trifling 
complete, that they did not even dream of look- commission. lie would have been proud to 
ing back, or Ihmk of a remedy. They might have been used, as errand-boy even. His good 
as well have been looking back after an ava- terrier face, full of sympathy, brought a sort of 
I lanche, to where their house once stood. It comfort to the house. 

I could iiardly be called hopelessness, for they had Someway he seemed more suited to tlie 
never dreamed for a moment of hoping. The* present tone of affairs than John Hanbury, who 
whole Ihmg was too plain. And now all they came too, and tried hard to make himself useful 
j tliouglit ol was saving what was left to them. aud acceptable. Yet he felt— and it was felt in 
I What coldness and almost ra\viicss in the the house, felt veiy unjustly too — that he was 
I liouse ! As though there was a dusty lonely associated with the late business. His honest 
hi irlhin eveiy room, and the flics were never face, full of unbounded sympathy, kept alive 
I to bo lighted again. The terrible gauntness of what all wore anxious to put away, like the 
lile, that SI ts> ni after the death of any one that vacant chair of a lost relative, or a picture, 

I lias been loved, seemed to be present. Yet Such a place should always he filled up speedily, 
Yiolet, with a cheerfulness that absolutely made and the picture removed. He could not bring 
tlie iiodits of others ache, went hither and himself to sec it in this way, and was, in fact, 

I 1 hit her with wdiat seemed a newly-found zest longing and praying for some opening in which 
I flirtlie practical duties of life. No one, how- he could prove lumselt devoted. 

< \ Cl, could see how it would end, as yet. Those weeks were indeed an awful time. The 

I As 1 he Eastport season was now over, and the wTary look in Violet’s face almost shocked him. 

tonmt self almost emptied, this little catastrophe About the tw^cntieth evening of the twentieth 
j <auio 111 seasonably enough for the natives. Even day Hanbury found her alone in the drawing- 
jii 1 lu‘ matter of news it was believed tliat Provi- room, and with the best intentions in the world , 

I di nee tempered the wind; but this sending so began to offer some earnest good advice, but 1 

jirecious a store did, indeed, seem almost a which he handled clumsily. ' 

I special deliverance. The good folks were grateful. It was to the strain of ''going away,” of j 
' and the “ witnesses” to the scene— unhappily " keeping up,” of “ having a duty to oneself, 
tbo few in proportion to the wants of the popu- and the friends who loved her so,” with the 1 
Idtion— were held even in a competitive esteem, other platitudes, about as useful and practical as 
1 Even in communities of greater importance such though one were to say in the case of a broken ' 
a business rarely takes ]^ace. It was canvassed blood vessel, “ Bo make an effort, and the bleed- | 

' in many ^shapes, with eagerness, humour, anger ; ing will stop.” He spoke with a trembling I 
I but m most mstences with satisfaction. voice. " For God’s sake do, dearest Miss i 

Young Brett — as indeed might be expected — Violet. It is killing us ♦all to see the way you | 
showed out in bright and faitliful colours. More look. For all our sakes, rfe, I implore you ; aud i 
, lionest and serviceable devotion could not be con- there are some of us who would die for you.” 

ceived. He took it grievously to heart, yet Violet listened a4ittle vacantly at first, passed 
1 with divided potions ; for he could not bring her hand over hcf face, tossed her head, and 

' inmsolf to believe much ill of his friend, whom laughed a faint laugh* "Why do you talk of 

he clung to so loyally. He charitably held to dying?” she said; "pray don’t mention t^ 
there being foreign influences at work, and to word. We have wonderful dispositions. Ivrili 
' Fermor’s being in some sort the victim of des- get mamma to go somewhere. I should like ft 
j tiny. Having arrived, through many painful pleasant watering-place, with plenty of people ; 
stages of reasoning, at this conclusion, he was at something gay, for this is growing dull Sa ddH/* 
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added Violet, forcing the muscles of her lips 
into a smile, “(hat — that 

Hanbury was looking at her, wondering and 
terrified, when she broke out suddenly, covering 
up her face : 

“Oh, 1 can’t, I can’t any longer; I can’t 
indeed. Go away, leave me — do— 1^ every one 
leave me. Oh 1” and she was tossing on the 
sofa, gasping and sobbing in a sort of frantic 
tempest of grief. Hanbury (tusfied to the bell, 
rushed, to the door. They were all in the room 
in a moment, round the unhappy child. Hanbury 
fled to the open street, beating bis forehead as 
he went. More of the old clumsiness I He could: 
go and drown himself. 

Posting along, and not oaring where he went, 
he suddenly saw Colonel Bolstock, Eermor’s 
colonel, riding by ; rather, he saw a horse of his 
own which the colonel had bought. The colonel 
palled up : for a little talk about a horse, in the 
presence of a horse, was like having a cigar. 
An idea suddenly flashed upon Hanbury ; not 
often had he such inspirations. 

“ Doing well,” said the colonel, looking down 
the flanks of his horse ; “ turning out very fairly 
indeed.” 

“Tell me,” said Hanbury, hastily ; “Permor’s 
gone, T know, but what time did lie say he 
would be back ?” 

“ J gave him ten days’ leave,” said the colonel ; 

" by the way, there’s a horse of his ” 

There, iliat will do,” said Hanbury, turning 

back; “J must go ” And he ms gone, 

leaving the colonel looking sourly after him. 
Here was news indeed ; stupid of them all not 
to have thought of that. After all, Fermor 
was true — called suddenly away. Above all, that 
he should be the bearer ! This would redeem 
months of clumsiness. 

He rushpd up-stairs and plunged into the 
room again. Violet was still working in hys- 
terical sobbing. The ani^ious faces were about 
her. 

“ I have got some news,” said Hanbury, his 
great eyes twinkling with honest delight. They 
all started. “Yes, some news,” he said, “at 
least. He’s only gone for ten days.” 

Violet flew to her mother with a cry. “ J 
knew it ! I knew it ! I knew it 1” she almost 
shrieked. “0, mamma! mamma!” and she 
fell on her motljsr’s shoulder weeping and sob- 
bing, and laughing again. 

Pauline looked at Hanbury doubtfully, almost 
angrily. “ What is this story ?” she said, in a 
half whisper; “you should not have done it. 
Tell me auout it.” 

“No, no,” said lie, scarcely listening, but 
looking aniciously at Violet, “ it is all certain — 
the colonel himself told me. And 1 tell you 
what,” he added, with excit^ent, “ this night I 
am going up to London, will find him out there, 
tell him of oun>oor darling child, and return with 
joyful news. Perhaps bring him back ! There !” 

Pauline shook her head sorrowfully. 

He saw opposition, and said, piteously, “L?/ 
me go. ^Do l I must, indeed. It will be doing 
stjmething.” 


It did strike Pauline that it would, after all, i 
be doing something. Anything— and the bare 1 
expectancy of anything — was better than the i 
fatal waste of hopeless despondency iiil/) which 
they were now plunged. 

She said no more, and Hanbury went his way. ' 
Alas ! if he had only waited to hear that mounted 
colonel finish his sentence leisurely, he would 
hare been told of a letter which had arrived at 
the barracks the day before. He had not waited . 

H^bury came back when he was ready. Violet 
was in a nervous flutter, saying over and over 
again, with a frantic delight, “ I knew it ! T 
knew it ! What did 1 tell you all ?” 

“Don’t reckon too much, darling, on these 
things. How it goes to my heart to damp your 
spirits — but don’t.” 

“Nor do I reckon on too much, mamma. 
But now I have a conviction, a certain convic- ‘ 
tion. I knew it — I said it.” (Poor child, she 
never had said it, indeed.) “Dear Mr. Han- 
bury, my own true friend, you know me, you 1 
understand me. I always believed it. Go, now. > 
Don’t lose a second. You will be too late. Meed j 
you will. He will come back with you if he j 
can; if not, make him write. Be sure you do.” , 
Violet’s face was earnest and wild, as she im- | 
pressed these instructions on him. ■ 

“I must go up now,” she said, the tired look | 
spreading lifee a film upon her face, “ for 1 have j 
gone through a good deal lately, thinking over ' 
all this. And I have been very foolish ; but you | 
must own that his going away so suddenly on I 

that night— it looked i 

Her eyes began to swim, and in a moment she 
was weeping silently and bitterly, but without 
her old agitation. And her mother had put her 
arms round her, and said, straining her close, as if ' 
some one were about to take her away from her : 
“My own dear, darling, darling child !” ^ 

And thus Hanbury started after this fatal 
will-o’-tbe-wisp. He got to London, and vas ! 
told the truth. 

Fermor at that moment was seeing the sun ' 
rise on the blue waters of the Mediterranean with ‘ 
fine effect. The packet was listlessly gliding ovu* I 
the sea. Tt was charming dolce far nientk 
The little romance he had just passed throinrli i 
came back on liim with a gentle pain, not wholl v | 

unpleasant. “ Poor, poor Violet !” he said, “ f 
feel some reproaches of conscience. I do, in- I 
deed. She was so gentle. Only for that set 
about her— they were turning her into a perfect 
little Macliiavelli. Ah ! Mrs. Rose, you out so 
early on deck ? Is not this a picture P” 

cnAPTBn xxxvm. sictjt ^Los. 

Os the day tha(t Hanbury returned to East- 
port by the mail train, there came with him, in 
tile railway post-office, a letter in Lady Lauru^ 
writing — a letter that she had put off writing, 
partly from its being a disagreeable duty, and 
partly from her having other more important 
affairs' to claim her attention. Her hearing of 
Hanbury’s inquiries brought the matter aSain 
to her mind. “That girl” had been senaing 
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one of her set” to Jook after Charles, perhaps 
to intimidate, so she went to her davenport 
and wrote a good practical letter, a little kind 
in parts, a little cold in others, bat, above all, 
ladylike. Afi.er all, said Lady Laura, the girl 
has some reason to complain, Charles had po 
business to make a fool of her. With people of 
her class time is money. “ I must say,” thought 
Lady Laura, beginning to ruminate, we got 
him out of it very cleverly. If I had been one 
of the stupid, storming, crying mothers, heM 
have been tied to that girl by this time.” 

She enclosed a letter of “ Charles’s” directed 
to Violet, which had been lying in her desk for 
many days, and sent both to the post. 

Haubury could not bring liimself to go near 
the place for hours after his arrival. A day had 
been fixed for his return, so he was expected. 
Violet was flitting about the house anxiously 
and restlessly, in a wearing agitation. She was, 
in fact, in a sort of low fever at the moment. 
Her pale face was seen at many windows looking 
out wistfully. A mysterious instinct of some 
terror or horror approaching filled all other 
liearts in tlie'house. 

The post came. VTith a little swoop Violet 
was down at the door. Witli her hot hand she, 
got a letter addressed to herself, and knew Lady 
Laura’s writing. She gasped as she tore it open. 
Tlie others were on the stairs hurrying after her 
— but too late. But there was Fermor’s letter 
inside, and, with a cry of joy, she flew up-stairs. 
“ He has written! He has written !” she said. 
“ 1 knew it ! I knew it.” 

What followed may be conceived — when the 
first lines of that letter, written ever so tenderly 
and gently, trembled before her eyes. She liad 
instinct enough to guess it all. That was her 
j last blow. How was it to be expected that so 
i frail a creature should endure so much. The little 

resolution — the little “ manfulness,” if it may be 
called, which she had kept up for the sake of 
others, had now given Way. The waters rushed in. 

That night all was changed into' a house of 
sickness.’ A wretched mother of a wretched 
daughter, aged and feeble herself, could not 
endure .all these shocks. The low fever present 
in Violet’s hot hands spread violently. The 
local doctor, the same who had been at their 
little feast, came and began his work, lie did 
what he could, yet he was not of ** the skilful.” 
Yet one of greater skill, even that Mr. Cade 
whose touch had so miraculously healed the 
bruised Fermor — (0 sweet days ! basking in a 
I goldenlight, and removed centuries away !)— even 
I he could not avail much wiote. A quiet patient; 
giving “no trouble,” waiting for the moment 
eagerly. 

iVo miserable faces, worn and haggard, 
watched that travelling away spirit-ward : that 
soft face gradually spiritualised into a shadow. 
She w^as as quiet as a child, which indeed she 
was; so quiet, so calm, that they began to 
whisper doubtfully to themselves that she Wdis 
j growing better. 


‘ One Sunday morning the unskilful local doctor 
ran in to see her as he went to his ckurch. The 
sun came in so brightly ; the new flowers which 
thoughtful hands sent every day to fill the 
room, looked so fresh and gay; and there was 
such a reflected brightness on Violet’s face, and 
she spoke so softly and calmly, though still 
with her old weariness, that he was quite con- 
founded. “ The turn Aas come,” he said below 
in the drawing-room. “ My dear friends, t here is 
every hope. I say so seriously. I do indeed. 
I am the last man in the world that would en- 
courage vain expectations. I tell you, I am 
astonished at the change.” 

Grateful eyes were bent on this angel of good- 
ness: full and suffused hearts could not trust 
themselves to speak. “ Take her out,” he said, 
turning to Louis, and pointing to Pauline; 
“this fine sun will do her good. She is ex- 
hausted with all this watching, and it will give 
yon strength.” 

The faithful maid remained with Violet, who 
seemed, from her soft half-closed eyes, to be on 
the verge of sleep. On the last night she had 
slept a little. The brother and sister went 
out, too grateful to omit anything they were 
told to do. Tliey wandered on along a certain 
green lane lined with trees, a walk the sisters 
were fond of, for half an hour. They heard 
the church bells at a distance, and from the 
green lane could see the congregation in a 
gay parti-colonred ribbon unwinding from the 
porch. They then turned to go home, for they 
were fearful of staying too long, and met John 
Hanbury on the way. The air was delicious. - 
The three walked together slowly, and in a low 
voice they told him of the happy change. 

When they were not a hundred yards from 
home, they saw some one running to them and 
beckoning violently. It was the faithful maid, 
with a scared and terrified face, the certain in- 
stinct of danger. They hurried down to the 
bouse to meet her. As she passed them she did 
not stop, and they only caught the words, “For 
the doctor 1” 

They were iu the room in a second. A frantic 
woman was on her knees at the bedside, hardly re- 
cognisable as Mrs. Manuel. There was a face lying 
I there, whiter than they had ever seen face before, 

I and a sort of light seemed to flutter over it from 
the eyes to tlie lips, from the lips to the eyes 
back again. Sweet, soft Violct-*sweet, soft, 
persecuted Violet — was drifting slowly away out 
of the rude rough watera which had been too 
troubled for her gentle little soul. 

As the three came rounld her, either the sound 
or the sudden appearance seemed to stay that 
gliding progress ; faint colour floated back into 
the pale face, the eyfelids were lifted slowly; and 
from those eyes, nof yet glazing, stole out gentle 
recognition. Light hovered about her lips, wliicii 
seemed to move, either attempting to speak or 
trying to meet her sister’s. Now, happily, the 
old troubles, the old doubts, the old expectancy 
— ^troubles, anguish, all— were dropping fast 
behind. Pauline stooped over, and the lips 
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of the two sisters were pressed together. Such 
Uttle power as there was left seemed to be spent 
in that kiss, and when Pauline raised herself, 
and looked dQwn again with dim ejes, she saw 
a sweet and gracious tranquilUty below, and 
a smiling repose, which told her that that little 
lieart was ho more to be fretted by man’s 
cruelty. 

All through the fatal and imxhemorial rou> 
tine which succeeds a departure such as has 
been witnessed — ^through the early blinding 
stupefaction, the dismal leading away, the 
horrible sense of solitude, and the tremendous 
and gaunt desertion which walks in takes 
possession of the house like an ogre, with tears 
after a time beginning to flow in frantic bursts — 
when intihis dismal succession that Sunday was 
nearly spent, and evening had drawn on, 
Pauline was seen sitting in the drawing-room, 
si iff, hard, stony, with strained eyes that bad 
shed few tears, and had an almost fierce look. 
Th<j faithful maid flitted up to her at limes in 
alarm, and spoke to her softly and soothingly, 
but she did not hear. 

Alarmed, the brother came down with red 
aiid swollen eyes, took her hand in his, and 
with a broken voice tried some of the hackneyed 
*‘eoiiinion forms” of comfort. The faithful ser- 
vant came and joined him, adding her voice. She, 
iudeed, felt it as sorely as any of them, and her 
roiisolation made its way through, sobs. Bui 
Pauline did not hear them. Her eyes were on 
some object in the window, where there was no 
perceptible object. 

He grew alarmed. Come, Pauline, dearest, 
try. l)o speak to us ! all feel and are 
heart-broken, but we must help each other. We 
have to live for our dear mother now !” 

A flash camo into Pauline’s face — a flash that 
made liim draw back. Siie started to her feet. 
With a sharp, hard tone, they heard now for the 
first time. She said : 

** Yes, We have something else to live for, 
too. If I had not that to think of, I should 
die. T^ejfe is a murderer to bring to justice /” 

END OF THE PrEST PAET OP NEVEE POEQOTTEN 


DID DICK WHITTINGTON SELL 
HIS CAT P 

SiE EichaEd Whittiegtok, the Dick Whit- 
tiugton of all schoolboys, has ai late years been 
rather critically situated. Learned men have 
boon, and still are, disputing whether there ever 
was such a person ; whether, if tliis be answered 
in the affirmative, he ever did the things which 
the story-book imputes to him ; wiiether he 
really came up to London as^ a poor boy, and go 
thi^oiagb the marvellous career which ended ih 
the attainment of civic honours. Many other 
populi^ stories and ballads arc being melted 
down in the same kind of crucible of criticism. 

Many young readers would deem it absolutely 
cruel to doubt the c 2 ;istcnce of their favourite 
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iDick. What is the story ? Dick Whittington 
waS' a very poor orphan boy, who, plunged in 
poverty, and hearing that the streets of London 
were ‘'paved with gold,” trudged up to tiic 
mighty metropolis, having an occasional lift on 
the way by the kindly aid of a waggoner. Ar- 
rived in London, he soon knew what it was to 
have a keen appetite without a dinner, and 
weary bones without a bed ; but after a time he 
obtained admission into the house of Mr. Fitz- 
warren, a rich mercer in the City. He was em- 
ployed in some very humble capacity, and was 
kindly treated by his master and by Miss Alice 
Fitzwarren, his master’s daughter; but the 
cook, a morose and cross-tempered woman, ill- 
used him. He slept in a wretched garret, where 
the rats and mice were so numerous and so 
troublesome that he could obtain but litlie 
sleep; and therefore he bought a cat for a 
penny, to scare away the intruders. Soon after 
this, Mr. Pit z warren engaged in an extensive 
venture or Speculation ; senaingout mercliaiidise 
to foreign parts, in order to sell at a great profit . 
Being a kind man, he gave to all the person m 
his service an opportunity of engaging iu the 
venture, promising them the full profits that 
might arise therefrom. They did so. Poor 
Dick, having nothing but his cat, sent that. 
When the ship was gone, Miss Alice gave liim a 
penny to buy anotlier cat, and was othei wise 
good to him ; but nevertlicless the cook was so 
cruel that one day be ran away, and got as lar 
as Highgate. Sitting down on a stone by the 
waysiae, miserable and heart-broken, he pon- 
dered on bis forlorn condition, and wondered 
wbat would become of him. Picseutly lie 
beard Bow Church bells ring out, and they 
seemed to him to say : 

Turn again, Whittington, 

Thrice Lord Mayor ot London. 

He did turn again, and went back 1o Mr. Fifz- 
warren’s, encouraged by the singular notion 
that had entered his mind. Meanwhile, strange 
events Imd occurred. The ship in which Mr. 
Fitzwarreu’s merchandise had been embarked 
was wrecked on the coast of Barbary, The 
captain managed to gain the favour of the king, 
and was invited lo dinner at the palace. During 
dinner, rats and mice ran over the table in such 
numbers as to annoy the captain, who ven- 
tured to express his astonishment. The king 
said that, however much he lamented it, he 
knew of no means for keeping the animals 
away. Whereupon, the captain said that the 
wrecked ship contained a cat which would soon 
settle the business. The king asked him to 
bring the cat on the following day. No sooner 
did pussy see the rats and mice, than she killed 
several, and scared away the rest. The king 
and queen were intensely delighted, and offered 
a casket of jewels for the cat ; which the cap- 
tain, of coarse, accepted. When he returned 
to England, lie gave an honest account of the 
affair, and Mr. Fitzwarren handed over to Dick 
the full value of ihe casket. Dick now became 
wealthy, He rose in life as a trader, married 
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Miss Alice Fitzwarren, was thrice Lord Mayor 
of London, was knighted, and was member of 
parliament for the City . — 'We cannot pretend 
to tell the story so well as the story-book tells 
it, but this will serve our present purpose. 

Npw, some person say that Dick never 
existed at all ; while some, knowing that 
Stow and other old writers mention one Sir 
Itichard Whittington as having been thrice 
Lord Mayor of London, believe in his identity, 
but deny all the maiwellous parte of the story. 
Others, accepting Dick as having been a 
real personage, say tliat he came from Shrop- 
shire Many assert that he came from Staf- 
fordshire, some say from Lancashire, some 
from other counties, but agree with each 
other ill ignoring the cat, the cook, the Bow 
bells, the King of Barbary, the rats and mice, 
and the casket of jewels. Lernpriere, in his 
Dictionary, aSseited that the story of Dick 
Whittington is calculated for the amusement of 
children, but lias no foundation in truth. Pen- 
nant, writing in 1790, said : “ I leave the his- 
tory of the Cat to the friend of my younger 
days, Mr. Punch, and his dramatic troupe.” 
Mr. Keightley, in his Tales and Popular fic- 
tions, says: “In the whole of this legendary 
history, there is, as we may see, not a single 
word of truth, other than this — that the maiden 
name of Lady Whittington was Pitzwarren.” 

Tlicse doubts have, however, beeu overhauled 
in a resolute manner by an antiquarian writer, 
who leaves no stone unturned to arrive as near 
as lie can at the truth. The Ilev. Samuel 
Lysons, rector of Rodniarton, in Gloucester- 
shire, gave a lecture in his neighbourhood on 
. the subject of Whittington ; and this lecture 
has since been expanded into a volume full of 
curious information and speculation. Certain it 
is that Mr. Lysons proves that there waA' a Dick 
IVliillingion, and that he was a native of Glou- 
cestershire. Daring a period of no less than 
six hundred years, there have been families in 
the county of that name, varied in its spell- 
ing ns WliytyntoD, Wliityiigdou, Whittyngdon, 
Whii-ingdon, Whyttyngton, Wit^ndon, Wbytin- 
doii, W liniton, Why tington, Wittingdon, Wityng- 
ton. Wit tington, and at length Whittington. 
Even Dick himself had his name spelt in many 
different ways — a fault very prevalent before the 
invention of printing. Mr, Lysons, by tracing 
. contained iivthe 


invention of printing. Mr, Lysons, by tracing 
the pedigree in old MSS. contained iiv the 
British Museum, finds that Dick was th^fth 
son of Sir William dc Whittington, a Glouces- 
tershire knight living in the time of Edward the 
Third. There is a William de Whittington 
traceable as far back as 13 AO. Dick himself 
appears to have been born in 1350. 

Mr. Lysons assigns reasons for believing that 
Dick, being a fifth son, poor and unbefriended 
by his family, came to London to seek, his for- 
tune; and those who consider what was the 
state of the roads and the vehicles in those 
days, will be prepared to credit the narrative of 
trials and troubles by the way. Arrived in the 
metropolis, Dick commenced liis career as a 
mere sweeper in the house or shop of a City 


As to the trader's daughter being 
gentle and kind, and tlie old cook iU tempered 
and orael, there is nothing unbelievable in that. 
The alleged com'merciai venture of Mr. Eitz- 
warren was quite in harmony with the custom 
of the times. Tiiere were no consuls, no 
partners of private firms settled in foreign Imids* 
no system of exchanges to square up inteniational 
balances. Merchants were accustomed to send 
out ship-loads of assorted goi^s under the ciiarge- 
of a supercargo, whose business it was to sell 
the merchandise in any foreign land where lie 
could find a market, and whose mode of remu- 
neration was such as to induce honesty and 
vigilance. That Mr. Fitzwarren should send 
out such a ship-load is quite consistent with the 
us^Cs of that age. 

But how about the cat? Who could have ‘ 
thought of such a thing as Dick sending out his. 
penny cat as a venture; and how could the King 
of Barbary, even if the story were shorn of ever 
so much oif its marvels, have been induced to give 
a valuable purchase price for such an animal ? 
Mr. Keightley discredits the Whittington story 
in this matter, on the ground that some- 
what similar tales are to be found in Denmark, 
Tuscany, Vcmcc, Persia, and South America, Sir 
Gore Ouselcy discovered a similar story of a cat 
*in a Persian poem, written as far back as the 
year twelve hundred and ninety -iiiue. Mr. 
Lysons contends, however, that these tales I 
render the whole subject all the more worthy of 
attention. That the cat was, in ancient times, 
a much more valued animal than at present, is 
certain. Tlio ancient laws and institutions of 
JIowcl Dhu, about 950 a.u. (publibhed by the 
Record Commission in 1841), mention the cat 
as an animal licld in liigli repute. In one place 
the price of a cat is estimated in the following 
curious way : The animal is to be held up by the 
tail, with the nose near the floor, and as much 
of the best wheat as would be necessary to com- 
pletely cover the cat in tliis position was the 
price of the animal. By what means poor [ms’s 
was to be induced to remain iii this uncomfort- ! 
able position while the experiment was being 
j performed, wc are not told. 

I In 1771 the story of Whittington and his 
I Cat underwent discussion at a meeting of the 
I Society of Antiquaries, in connexion with a 
I pimer read by lift learned Dr. Pegge ; Horace , 

: Walpole ridiculed it ; and the way in which ' 
Foote treated it, in his farce of The Nabob, i 
gives us an insiglit into one of the modes j 
of interpretation adopted .at the , time. Sir i 
Matthew Mite says : “That Whittington lived, 
no doubt can be made^; that he w'as Lord 
Mayor of London was equally true ; but as to • 
his cat, that, gentlemen, is the Gordian knot to 
untie. And here, gentlemen, be it permitted to 
me to define what a cat is. A cat is a domestic, 
whiskered, four-footed animal, whose employ- 
ment is catching of mice; but let puss have 
been ever so subtle, let puss have been ever so j 
successful, to what could puss’s capture amount? 

No tanner can curry the skin of a mouse, no 
family make a mearof the meat, consequently 
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HO cafc could give Whiltingtoiiliis wealth. From( 
whence, then, does this error proceed ? Be that 
niy care to point out. The commerce this 
' worthy merchant carried on was chiefly confined 
to our coasts ; for this purpose he constructed a 
vessel which, for its" agility and lightness,, he 
I aptly christened a Cat. From thence it appears 
1 that it was not the whiskered, four-footed, 
mouse-killing cat that was the source of the 
magistrate’s wealth, but the coasting, sailing, 
co*ff-carrying Cat.** 

In an cark MS. the value of a cat is stated 
to be equal to that of a milch sheep with 
its lamb and its wool ; mid in another, the pro- 
perty necessary to constitute a “ proper hamlet’* 
IS said to comprise nine buildings, one plough, 
one kiln, one churn, one bull, one cock, and one 
i cat. One of the Spanish writers says that eight 
i hundred gold pieces were given for the first 
j Spanish cat landed in Chili, by Almagro, the 
j companion of Pizarro ; while another puts down 
I the sum at six hundred, and states that Almagro 
I gave the gold for the cat, not the oat for the 
i gold — a (Iiscrepancy which tends to show tliat 

j there was some foundation for the story. 
Jean Barbot, in his Description of Guinea, pub- 
lished in 3680, speaks of that country being in- 
{ fested .with rats and mice, and of the gi*eat con- 
I sequent value attached to cats. Pennant gives 
I a very marvellous story, to the effect that ‘‘ Al- 
I plionso, a Portuguese, wrecked on the coast of 
j Guinea, was presented by the king with his 
' weight of gold for a cat to kill mice, and an 
ointment to kill flies, which sum he improved 
in five years to six thousand pounds.** Pennant 
makes use of this as a weapon with which to 
knock down the Whittington story, but Mr. 
Lysons accepts it as being rather dorrobqrative 
than destructive. Mr. Keightley describes a 
doorway at Ilibe Cathedral, in Jutland, in which 
is a sculptured alto-relievo of a cat and four 
mice, commemorative of a poor mariner who 
made a fortune by the sale of a cat in some 
foreign land. Mr. Lysons quotes from a work 
published in ItSll, snowing in how great esti- 
mation cats have at certain times been held. 
“At Aix, in Provence, on the festival of Corpus 
Christi, the finest Tom cat in the country, 
wrapped in swaddling-clothes like a child, was 
I on this occasion exhibited to the admiration of 
the gaping multitude in a magnificent shrine. 

' Flowers were strewed before him ; every knee 
' bent as ho passed.** Tin’s strange and shocking 
ceremony did not die out till the year 1757 ; we 
1 only notice it in connexion with the fact that 

I cats, from whatever cause, were more highly 

i valued in past times tl^an in the present day. 

; That Dick Whittington rose to be a dis- 
j Unwished man is now unquestionable. He was 
I made a member of- the Mercers* Company in 
1392 ; he bei^me alderman about the same 
time; mayor, or lord mayor (it is not quite 
certain at what date the mayor was first be- 
lorded), in 1398, and again in 14I07 ; member of 
parliament for the City of London in 1416 ; lord 
mayor a third time in 1420, and was knighted 
some few years before bis death in 1423. His 


trade was not merely -that'of a mercer ; he was, 
as Mr. Lysons expresses it, a sort of “ Howell 
and James,” dealing in. the costliest silks, jewels, 
and other luxuries. Among the Issue Rolls, 
under the date 7th Henry the Fourth, is an 
entry of payment of two hundred and forty-iyght 
pounds ten shillings and sixpence (a large sum 
m those days) to Richard Whittington, citizen 
and mercer of London, for pearls and cloth of 
gold, provided for the solemnisation of the 
marriage of Philippa, the king's daughter. In 
Hakluyt’s collection of Voyages, a poem called 
the Libel of England’s Policie makes mention 
of our hero as one of the recognised merchant- 
princes of the age : 

Kow ], think of the sonne 

Of merchandy, Kichard of Wbitingdon, 

That loade sterre and chief choden fiowcie. 

What hath by him our England of honoixre ! 

And what profit hath becn of his riches ! 

And yet tasteth daily of his worthincsse 1 

A famous story is told of him as a worthy cit. 
“ During his last mayoralty, after the \var with 
Fiance, lie entertained Henry the Fifth and his 
queen at Guildhall in a most splendid manner, 
and received from his sovereign the order of 
knighthood. The king, in order to carry oii the 
war, had been obliged to contract many debts, 
for which he had given liis bf)uds. These bonds 
had been bought up by Whittington to the 
amount of sixty thousand pounds ; and on the 
present occasion, while the king was admiring a 
fire which had been made in the room, in ^Y}llcll 
were burned several sorts of precious woods, 
mixed with cinnamon and other spices, Wliitting- 
ton took out the king’s bonds, threw them into 
the fire, and burned them tlms, at his own ex- 
pense, freeing the king from his debts. All 
were amazed at such a proceeding; and the 
king exclaimed, ‘Never had prince such a 
subject r to which Whittington adroitly replied, 
‘Never had subject such a prince !’ ” We may 
doubt that the sum was so largo as sixty 
thousand pounds, without doubling the general 
tenor of the story. 

But Sir Richard Whittington was not me^rely 
a merchant so wealthy as to be able to assist 
needy monarchs ; he was an cnliglitened man, 
who won the hearts of the citizens by the many 
public improvements he introduced. Whit- 
ting||n made a conduit from Highbury to Crip- 
plegate, where he formed a well, or fountain, 
for the use of the public. He arched over a 
spring near the City wall ditch, to keep tlie 
water pure for use. He began to rebuild 
during f)is lifetime the prison of Newgate, of 
which an old chronicler, speaking of its pre- 
vious condition, relates that “hyt was febel 
over litcl, and so contagious of eyre yat hyt 
caused the doth of many men.” He began 
building a library for the Grey Friars Monastery 
iu Newgate-street, and supplied it with books 
(of course MSS. in those days). He arranged 
with his executors for building a library attached 
to Guildhall. He repaired St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, which liad fallen into decay. He 
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supplied with gl^s (a luxury in those times) the 
windows of Guildhall, and paved the floor, 
which had until then been merely strewed with 
rushes. He rebuilt the church of St. Micliael 
Paternoster, in Tower Eoyal, and annexed to it 
a college for a master, chaplain, clerics, and cho- 
risters. He built a chapel adjoining Guildhall. 
Henry the Fifth entrusted to liim a joint super- 
vision, with the monk Richard Hawarden, over 
the restoration of Westminster Abbey, the nave 
of which had remaiDed in ruins for many years ; 
and, moreover, in 1415, the king issued minutes 
of council, directing that the corporation should 
not demolish any Wlding or wall in the City 
without first obtaining the opinion of Richard 
Whittington. There were many of the elements 
of a great man in all this. 

4Llie far-famed cat has taken part in a good 
many matters i elating to the illustration of Sir 
Richard’s career. His executors rebuilt New- 
gate according to his bequest, and adorned the 
front with a sculpture of Whittington and his 
Cat; this remained standing till 1780, though 
injured by the great fire of 1666. TJie Mercers’ 
Company liad once a portrait of Whittington ; 
witli his Cat, dated 1536 ; they have now one of 
later date. Elstruck engraved a third in 1590. 
Grainger, in his History of England, says that 
Elstrack’s picture had at first a Death’s liead 
instead of a cat ; that the public would not buy 
it ; that Elstrack erased tlic Death’s head, and 
put in a cat; that tlic print then sold well; 
and that the Death’s head impressions became 
I extremely rare. 13y far the most curious 
matter associating A'V'liittington with a cat has 
I come to light since the publication of Mr. 

I Lysons’s book. On removing the foundation of 
I a liousc ill VVestgate-strect, Gloucester, in 1862, 

; there was found a stone sculptured in bas- 
' relief ; it appeared to have been part cither of 
a wall-tablet or of a chimney-piecc. The sculp- 
ture icprcscuted a youth with a cat in his 
arms ; and its style and appearance were traced 
by exj:)ert persons to the fifteenth century. 
Now, the curious point is this : that the liousc 
in question can be proved to have been in the 
possession of a grand-nephew of Sir Richard 
Wliittington, either when Sir Richard was an 
old mail, or soon after his death. — Not conclu- 
sive evidence this, of course, that pussy really 
did visit the King of Rarbary’s dinner^ble; 
but evidence worth recording, for all thaur 

The invested estates left by Whittington for 
the support of “God’s House” — the hospital, 
college, or almshouse established by him — be- 
came in time very valuable, and led to the 
building, in recent days, of Whittington’s Alms- 
houses, a large structure near Highgate Arch- 
way. In tlie principal quadrangle is a figqre 
of our friend Dick, sitting on a stone, and ap- 
parently listening to the famous Bow bells. 

As to the stone itself. Dr. Dryasdust, junior, 
in Notes and Queries, has recently shown that 
there have been no ^wer thaxi/our “Whit- 
tington’s stones” at Highf^te, each claiming to 
be the original in name, if not in verity. The 
site of the real ancient stone is supposed to have 


I been once occupied by a wayside cross, belong- 
ing to an adjacent lazar-house and chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Anthony, The old stone (whatever 
may have been its shape) was removed by a sur- 
veyor of the roads in seventeen hundred and 
ninety-five. Broken or sawn in two, the pieces 
were placed !is kerbstones against thc-posts on 
eitlier side of Queen’s Head-lane, in Low^er-street, i 

Islington ; and a few years ago there were I sling- 
tonians who believed that one of the stones still 
formed the threshold of the hostelry ^nown as i 
the Queen’s Head. Stone the second, wdth an 
inscription, was placed on the road leading from 
Holloway to Higngate, shortly after the removal 
of the first. This second stone was replaced 
by a third, at the instance of the clmich- 
wardens, in eighteen hundred and twenty-one. 
Finally, stone the third gave place to stone tho 
fourth about ten years ago. 

We will continue to believe that Dick Whit* 
tington did sell his cat. 


STONING THE DESOLATE. ! 

Theeb are, in certain parts of Ireland and ! 
especially upon tlie Curragh of Kildare, hundreds , 
of women, many of them brought up respectably, i 

a few perhaps luxuriously, now living day after j 
day, week after week, and month after month, in 
a state of solid heavy wretchedness, that no mere I 

act of imagination can conceive. Ex posed to sun j 

and frost, to rain and snow, to the tempestuous , 

east ^unds, and the bitter blast of the nortdi, ! 

whether it be June or January, they live in the ] 

open air, with no covering but the wide vault of I 

heaven, with so little clothing that even the j 

blanket sent down out of heaven in a heavy fall . 

I of snow is eagerly welcomed bv these miserable j 

outcasts. The most wretched beings we profess * 

to know of, the Simaulees and Hottentots of 
Africa, have holes wliereinto they may creep, .to 
escape the heat of the sun or the winter’s rages, 
but the women-squatters of the Curragh have 1 

no shelter, there is no escape for them but to ; 

tum'their backs to the blast, and cower from it. j 

The misery that abounds round our large camps j 

in England is a load heavy enough for us to i‘ 

bear, but it is not at all to be compared to what | 

can be seen daily in Ireland. If one of these j 

poor wretches were to ask but for a drop of 
water to her parched lips, or a crust of bread to 
keep her from starving, Christians would refuse 
it ; were she dying in a ditch, they would not go 
near to speak to her of human sympathy, and 
of Christian hope in hfr last moments. Yet 
their priests preach peace on earth, goodwill 
among men, while almost in the same breath , 
they denounce from their altars intolerant 
persecution again9t those who have, iu many 
cases, been* more sinned against than sinning. 

This is not a thing of yesterday.. It has been 
going on for years, probably fifty, perhaps a 
hunared. 

Twenty years ago, in eighteen ’forty-four, I 
remember the priest’s coming into tlie barracks 
at Newbridge, with a request that com- 
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mandiiii? officer would grant him a fatigac t^artj was about t-o ffive it, when, stopping short, he 
soldirrs to go outside and pulj down a few threw it behind him, saying, '* No ! 1*11 not serre 
booths wiiich these poor creatures had raised To this she made no reply, but meekly 

* at'aiiist the barrack wall. Tine priest, 1 am turned and walked away. Sarmiaiag what she 
sorry to say, had his request granted, aud at was at onoe, I could not help saying, ** Good 
the head of the soldiers, on a cold winter’s day, God, do you refuse to sell a fellow-creatui'c the i 
I he went out and burned down the shelter these neceseanes of life?'* ** Yes,” was the answer; 

I unfortunates had built. M this time it was “were she dying, I would not give it to her, or 
quite common for the priest, when lie met one any like her." 1 attempted to argue witli him, 
of thorn, to seize her and cut her hair ctff olqpe. reminding him that it was only those without 
But this was not all. In the summer of Tor^- sin themselves who should Cast the fu'st stone 
five, a priest, meeting one of the women in the or tramph* upon the fallen ; but he would not 
main street of KcWbridge, there threw her listen. I called for the half ounce of tea, paid 
down, tearing from off her back the thin shawl for it, and following her up the town, gave it the 
j and gown that eeveted it, and with his heavy poor creature. Her look of thankfulness more 
I ridiug'Wliip so flogged her over the bare shoulders than repaid me. 
that the wood actually spirted over his boots. Yet m Newbridge these people are better off 
She all the time never resisted, but was only than in any other part of the country ; for a 
crying piteously for mercy. Of the crowd which charitable farmer who owns some small fields 
Was formed round the scene, not a man nor a near the barracks, has allowed them the use of 
woman interfered by word or action. When it a deep dry ditch by the roadside. This they 
was over, not one said of the miserable soul, hare covered over with some hay and branches 
” God help her.” live days afterwards I saw of trees, which forms for them a kind of shelter 
ihio girl, and her back then was still so raw that from the weather. 

she could not bear to wear a frock over it. Yet Vastly different is it, however, in other parts 
when she told me how it was done, and who did of Ireland, where they can get no better shelter 
it, she never uttered a liard word against the than a hedge affords. On the Curragh, for in- 
ruffian who had treated her so brutally. Had stance, the only protection they have from the 
any person attacked a brute beast as savagely pcltmgram,the driving sleet, or the falling snow, 
in England, as the priest had here treated tins is a furze bush ; and this they are not allowed 
least of God’s creatures, the stron^j arm of the to erect or prop up by any means into a kind of 
law would have been stretched out octween him covering. The moment they attempt to make 
and ins victim. Yet in Newbridge there was a roof of it, it is pulled down the police or 
not even an Irishman man enough to take the under-rangers. 1 never believed it possible that 
law in his own hands, by ‘seizing the whip from such miseiy as I have here seen could be in 
the priest and giving him on his own skin a existence even among savages. Often Imvc I 
lesson of mercy. Eor it was in Ireland, where seen these women, as I went to exercise afler 
even now inhumanity of this sort is encouraged; a severe night’s rain, lying by threes and fours 
where dealers consider it a part of religion not huddled together in a ditch, or by the lee-side 
to supply these outcasts with the common ne- of a bush, 1 remember one morning when I 
ce&saries of life ; where the man who would was on pass, making my way across the Curragh. 
allow one of them to crawl into his barn or cow- Going down from the Gnmd Stand towards 
shed tp lie down and die, would be denounced the Camp Inn, I passed a rising ]>iecc of ground 
frozi the altar, and be ordered to do penance on ray left, under the brow of wliicli the sheep 
for his charity. I need not say what is the and lambs were cowering together for shelter 
result of this refusal of all Christian help and from the sharp north wind which was then 
pity to the fallen. It is open noonday immorality blowing bitterly. I did not observe four women 
‘ ana drunkenness, and nightly licentious revel- lying in a bit of a hole they had scooped out, 
lings. When all the vice is out of doors wandering until one called after me, and asked me to give 
shameless and defiant through the streets of her a shilling for God’s sake, as they were 
Newbridge, the by-laues of Cahir, and the stari|^. The sight of them, wet, cold, and 
purlkus of Limerick, Battovant, Alhlone, and perisnmg from want and exposure, caused me 
Temptemore, it becomes far more mischievous to turn back and give tiie shilling ; and I own 
than it can be in the cellars and courts of that ray remonstrance was very feeble even 
the backstreets in Dublin. It is everywhere when she to whom I had given it jumped up, 
to be aecn, and what renders it less repulsive, is saying, ''Long life to this will get us a 
the very tyr^ny to which its victims are sub- drop of whisky,” and ran off to get it. The mere 
. jeot, for it is impossible at once to pity and prospect of the drink seemed to impart new life 
abhor. 4 ‘ to two of them, but the other evidently cared 

I will speak only of what 1 have seen. Last nothing about that which gave her companions 
year T was in Mr* TalJon’s shop in Kewbrid^, so much pleasure. Her eye was languid, her 
when one of these girls came in and asked lor skin hot and dry, her head ached; she was 
half an ounce of tea* She was cleanly and rc- suffering from an attack of fever. I left her, 
Rpeciably dressed— was perfectly sober and and wmking -back towards the station, met 
quiet in her demeanour ; in fact, from her ap- a policeman, whom I informed of her state, and 
pearanco, 1 should never have guessed her posi- lib promised to get her taken to the workhouse 
lion, The shopkeeper had weighed the tea and if he could, I discovered afterwards that an 
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under-ranger had reported this vomau’s case id 
the police, and that information of her illness 
had been forwarded to Kaas, when the police- 
man was told to apply to the relieving-oMcer at 
Newbridge. On looking for him, the constable 
learnt that the relieving-officer came only now 
and then to Newbridge, and that to find him 
he would have to go to Milltown. Thither the 
kmdlj man did not grudge going, and there he 
i was told by the official that ** he would see 

) about it.** Next day, finding the poor wretch 

I still neglected, and sinking fast, he had her 
conveyed in a car to the Naas workhouse, where 
^ she died in a few hours after her admission. 

I The head-ranger of the Curragh, Mr. Brown, of 
j Upper Mount-street, Dublin, drew the attention 
of Ike pooij-law guardians to the neglect of 
j their subordinate, and demanded an inquiry into 
I the matter, for the life of a fellow-cieature 
j seemed to have been sacrificed. The guardians 
I relused to inquire, and that in terms which 
I seemed to cast an imputation upon Mr. Brown’s 
veracity. Thai gentleman appealed to the cor- 
I roboraling testimony of the police and others, 

I and again asked for an investigation, but in 
j vain. He then, mindful at least of his own 
j duty to his neighbour, applied to the poor-law 
* comniissioners, and also informed the civil au-' 
thoritics of the tacts of the case. The com- 
missioners took no notice of his representa- 
tions until the Attorney - General issued an 
order that the rclieving-officer should be pro- 
secuted for manslaughter. Then the poor-law 
commissioners dismissed him from the situation, 
appointing anotlier man to succeed him, on the 
express condition, as it was believed, that be 
should live at Newbridge, the most fitting and 
central place of residence, and on the direct road 
from Kildare and the Curragh to the workhouse. 

But, on the 10th of September, a woman was 
brouglit by the police before Mr, Brown on a 
charge of drunkenness; it was also stated that 
she was ill, that she had been obliged to be 
brought in a car from the Curragh, and that 
she could not possibly walk to Newbridge. 
Mr. Brown saw her liimself, ascertained that 
she was very ill, and that neither a poor-law 
guardian nor the relie ving-officer was to be 
lound in Newbridge. Here was another case of 
utter destitution and illness, which could not 
receive the prompt attention it required because 
of the absence of the official whose duty II was 
to provide a conveyance to take her to the 
workhouse. A guardian was at length found, 
and the woman was conveyed to Naas. 

On tlie same day, Mr. lirown reported to the 
cominibsioners that their instructions had not 
been carried into effect, the relieving-officcr not 
I being a resident at Newbridge, and he again 
asked for an inquiry. This course of proceed^ 

I mg did not find favour in the eyes of the poor- 
law guardians, the chaii*mau stating to the 
I mcnibcrs that “this case was just a little bit of 
ofiiciousness on Mr. Brown’s part,” and in that 
spirit they gave tlteir version of the whole 
affair to the commissioners, who had written 
for an explanation. 


On the 33rd of thajt mmih ^ eoromi$» 
sioners replied to tiie ohief tamgkfy lete of 
the 10th, whetf th^ stated that the ^ievieg- 
officer M reside m Newbridge^ and thM tky 
** could not find any subject deserving in- 
quiry.** Mr. Brown would not be sati^^ 
with this kind of reply to a representation of 
such permanent importance to the poor wretdhies 
for whose Hv^c* he was fighting, and so, an the 
13th of October, he agfp wrote to the commis- 
sioners a long letter, which appeared in the 
"Irish Times,** and contained the following 
facts: "Three police stations are situated on 
the Curragh. The constaUes in charge state, and 
can show, that they frequently are obliged to go 
to the relieving-omcer as part of tbeir duty, 
have invariably gone from the Curragh to 
own, a considerable round from the Curragh 
to N^*ua poor-house. The constables stationed 
in Milltown stated the relieving-officer resided 
there. Tbe constables at Newbridge make a 
similar statement. The county surveyor, in 
whose employment he is as a road contractor, 
states that Fitzpatrick, the relieving-officer, 
lives in Milltown. . . . Mr. Irwin, who is con- 
tractor to the poor-law guardians, stated to 
me in presence of a magistrate, a police-ofiicer, 
and another person, that his wife had let a bed 
to Fitzpatrick, and that he took it immediately 
after I reported him.** Mr. Brown concludes 
his humane appeal as follows: '‘Gentlemen, 
permit me, when on the subject of the Curragh, 
to ask you to draw the attention of the proper 
authorities to the probable state of the squatters 
thereon in the approaching winter. They sleep 
in the open air, little covering over their bodies, 
no shelter from wet or emd except that of 
a furze bush. When snow falls they follow the 
example of the Esquimaux, they lie with their 
backs upwards, in order to form a temporary 
support for snow to rest on, which, when accu- 
mulated thereon assists to keep them partially 
warm.** 

Thus they are exposed all the year round : if 
it rains for a week they have to remain in it, 
having the wet ground for a couch, and a few 
wet rags for a covering. No refuge for tliem ; 
no pity ; no succour. In England the publicans 
will suffer them to remain by their firesides 
while their money lasts ; landlords will let them 
rooms while they pay rent; shopkeepers will 
supply them with goods while they can find 
money for the articles: but here, m Ireland, 
they are outcasts in the fullest sense of the 
term, abandoned, persecuted, spurned. I am 
well aware that these women are tlie dregs of 
society, also that some mistaken Christians will 
say that *' any pity shown to them is at best 
an encouragement pf vice,** while others, like 
IScroo^e, will inquire " whether the workhouse 
pd prisons arc not still in operation ?” To such 
it is useless to make any appeal. But to those 
who can feel for the poor and iiomclcss, who, to 
the best of their ability, attend to the Divine 
commands to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
visit the sick, and raise the fallen, I appeal for 
at least a thought of Christian mercy towards 
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ilie wretched outcasts, who exist on the Cur- 
ragli, and around our barracks in Ireland. 

It is not only to the female eye that a review 
of soldiers, with colours flying, drums beating, 
and bayonets glistening, appears grand and in- 
spiring. The dress of the soldiers, the gilding on 
the uniforms, the regular step, aUd the martial 
bearing of the men, are as if specially contrived 
for carrying the feelings and good wishes of 
spectators away captive. Again, when we> look 
' at a canipiijg-ground with its white tents ranged 
in regular order — ^the flags flying- and bugles 
sounding ; the galloping to and fro of mounted 
orderlies, the passing of general and staff officers 
with tlieir waving plumes, the turning in mid 
out of guards, combined with the pervading 
neatness and regularity, have we not all the 
elements of a spirit-stirring scene? We see 
tlien all the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war, with nothing of its attendant misery. But 
there is, as I havd shown, around every barrack 
and camp an outlying circle of miseiy and sin, a 
haunting spectre which holds up its withered 
hands in mockery qf dl the tinsel. It has never 
been otherwise j for wherever large bodies of 
men congregate, these elements of wretched 
creatures will be found, whose life is a long sin 
and lumeasiug misery. It is the old story — a 
]ioor girl is attracted by a soldier when the 
troops come to her town. When he marches 
j away, she leaves all — friends, fortune, and good 
nan\e—to follow him ; little recking of the paiip 
that lie before her. Soon the trifle of money is 
spent, and then the clothes go piece by piece. 
When money and clothes are gone, what shall 
sho do ? She cannot dash through the ring of 
scorn already surrounding her, to go home and 
drink the bitterest dregs of her cup in the rebuke 
of her own kindred. The man she has followed 
lovingly and unwisely, had not means to support 
lier ; yet she cannot starve. Graduallythe outcast 
sinks lower and lower, till she probably ends her 
days by the side of a barrack wall, or on the lec- 
side ol a bush at the Curragli. Of the soldiers 
who sliould share the blame of this, men are ready 
enough to remember how they are in a manner 
cut off from all domestic joys or pleasures, and 
have as a class very little forethought. Tiieir 
daily bread is always found them \ whether in 
sickness or in health they need never know what 
a sharp thorn hunger is. And so, being thought- 
less, the soldier does not prevent women from 
following him from town to town, and from 
baiTacks to camp. But if guilty so far, he is 
not wilfully hard-hearted. J have known many a 
soldier go to the captain of his troop, and getting i 
a couple of months* pay in advance, spend it on ! 
sending a poor girl back to her friends. 1 know | 
also that for one or two months after a regiment | 
has come to a fresh station there are weekly! 
subscriptions made up among the men of each ! 
troop for t'he same purpose. Therefore I am 
sure that if « way could be shown for lessening 
the misery among those unhappy victims, every 
soldier in the army would give what he could 
afford. If each man would give a week^s pay to 
commence with, and a day’s pay yearly after- 


wards, those who had homes to go to, and ^ 

relations willing to receive them, ooxfld be sent j 

home whenever they were willing to return, i 

while the others would at least be provided with 
a roof to put their heads under. 

In India these camp-followers are placed 
under the care of one of their own sex — a 
female muccadum, or overseer, who is paid so ‘ 

much a month out of the canteen fund. This | 

is advantageous iu more respects than one. ! 

The women themselves are comfortably housed ; | 

they are'^obliged to keep their huts in good 1 

order, and themselves clean and well clothed ; i 

if they misbehave they are punished ; in case of ! 

disease, they are sent to a native hospital till j 

they recover.^ This system modified to suit home j 

moralities might be -advantageously introduced ; 

at our barra&s and camps, and would go a j 

great way to stay the spread of disease wliich i 

fills qur army hospitals, and ruins the health of 1 

our soldiers. As the hour before the dawn is the j 

darkest, so I trust that, upon the night of tliese | 

unhappy squatters, the first glimmering of dawn i 

is soon to break. That such distress should exist, j 

and tiiat men should consider themselves most j 

righteous in letting it exist, and walking on the j 

other side with their eyes carefully averted, is j 

but a new form of the old evil, against whicli llis \ 

followers were warned as tlieir worst wrong • 

against Heaven by Him who was liimself alone ! 

unspotted among’ men. 


“ THOSE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES | 

— Should not throw stones,” says the adage. | 
But who over did live in glass-houses before the j 
days of Sir Joseph Baxton or the invention of j 
photography? And why were they expected , 
to be constantly pelting tbeir nei gh hours ? Has I 
the sun necessarily a combative cflect upon ■ 
dwellers in those traps to catch sunbeams ? 

I, who live in a glass-house ail day, am in- 
clined to answer the last question in Hie affir- 
mative, when aggravated by ugly or capricious 
sitters. May I therefore, a humble photo- | 
graplier, venture one or t-wo hints to the owners 
of countenances who desire them to be grace- 
fully and accurately copied, and to those who 
try to copy them ? 

In turning over the leaves of an album, we - 
frequ^tly pass our acquaintances without even | 
a nooT How is this ? The photograph may be 
irreproachable as a work of art, and it is impos- j 
sible to be other than a transcript of what was 
presented to the camera. How comes it, then, , 
that it is not a likeness ? Simply because the 1 
original was, at the critical moment, unlike j 
himself. When about to be photogi-aphed, j 
one is apt to feel that, like Marshal Ney, 
the eyes of Europe are upon him — that, ac- 
cording to the position which he assumes, j 
judgment will be passed on his good or bad 1 
figure, awkwardness or grace. He wishes 
to present himself on paper to an admiring, | 
not to a critical; public.' A nervous con- 
sciousness, moreover, that perhaps a guinea or | 
two is involved in the operation, tends mate- j 
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rially to add to Lis discomfiture. Trivial asf 
this consideration may appear, it exerts a far 
greater influence on the expression than most 
persons are willing to acknowledge, even to 
themselves. Placed in n position always chosen 
by the operator (being, to save himself the 
trouble of rearranging accessories, precisely the 
same as that which the last sitter occupied), 
his head screwed into a vice behind, he is told 
to look at an indicated spot on the wall, and 
keep still. Thus posed, he regards furthp 
operations with much the same feelings of dis- 
trust as he W'ould those of a dentist. lu ima- 
gination, he hears the sharp rattle of the forceps, 
or the punch. His breathing becomes thicker and 
quicker as the critical moment arrives, his heart 
beats audibly against his wmstCoat, and a hazy 
film falls over his eyes. In this delightful 
condition of mind and body, lie is enjoined to 
“ keep quite still, and put on a natural expres- 
sion as if expressions were as easy to put on 
as gloves. The inevitable consequence is, that 
he “ grins horribly a ghastly smile,” the like of 
which never passed over his features before. 
Yet both operatot and sitter wonder why the 
portrait is so very unlike. 

“1 should like to have a landscape back- 
ground for my portrait, if you please,” is *a 
frequent, but most inconsistent request. What 
can be more preposterous than to sec a lady 
in full evening costume, quietly seated in a 
luxurious easy-cLair, in the middle of a' moun- 
tain pass, with a roaring cataract rushing madly 
down within a couple of inches of her imma- 
culate book-muvslin ? The rugged pinnacle to 
whicli she is supposed to have flown (in her 
easy-chair) being carefully adapted to her satin 
shoes by a Brussels carpet, from which a tree 
is vigorously springing. An actor wishing to 
be represented in some particular cliaracter, 
may, with propriety, require a painted back- 
ground to assist iu the illusion that he is on 
tiie stage, before his owm painted scenes. Addi- 
son remarks, in the Spectator, little skill 

in criticism would inform us that shadows and 
realities ought not to be mixed together in the 
same piece. If one would represent a wide; 
cliampaign country filled with nocks and herds, i 
it would be ridiculous to draw the country only 
upon the scenes, and to crowd several parts of 
the stage with sheep and oxen. This is joining 
together inconsistencies, and making the decora- 
tions partly real and partly imaginary.” 

There are as much individuality and character 
in the human figure, as in the human face. 
Every one has some slight peculiarity of gesture 
and carriage of body, as he bns idiosyncrasy of 
mind. Assuming this to be so, with how much 
more character is a portrait in some accustomed 
position endowed than if represented in one 
to w^hicli he was unaccustomed. A right re- 
verend prelate, engaged in the manipulation of 
three little thimbles and a small pea, or a blind 
man looking through a stereoscope, would 
scarcely be in harmony; yet photographs are 
frequently perpetrated iu which ladies and gen- 
tlemen are represented in positions, and en* 

gaged in employments; eq^ually as foreign to 
those in which their hiends usually see them. 
The conventional pillar and curtain are becoming 
intolerable. Tlie conventional Smith or repre- 
sentative Jones, attired in his habit as he lives 
(say the guinea paletot and the sixteen shilling 
trousers), seldom has the opportunity of rest-^ 
inghis elbow on the base of a fluted column; 
neither is he^ often interrupted in the study of 
his favourite author (one finger between the 
leaves of the book), seated in a lady’s boudoir, 
radiant with bouquets and toilet bottles, nor 
with a mass of unmeaninjg drapery mixed up 
with his hair, like the hoocTof an excited cobra. 

When two or more persons are taken in one 
picture, it is no uncommon tiling to see them 
standing without any connexion whatever with 
each other, as isolated and independent as the 
statuettes on the board of an Italian image- 
mau; or else, as if desirous of emulating the 
silver bells and cockle-shells of perverse Mary, 
celebrated in the nursery ballad — all in a row. 

A lady or gentleman, having made up her or 
his mind to be pbolographed, nal urally considers, 
ill tbe first place, bow to be dressed so as to 
show off to the best advantage. This is by no 
means such an unimportant matter as many 
miglit imagine. Let me offer a few words of 
advice touching dress. Orange colour, for cer- 
tain optical reasons, is, photographically, black. 
Blue is white; other shades or tones of colour 
are proportionately darker or lighter, as they con- 
tain more or less of these colours. The progres- 
sive scale of photographic colour commences 
with the lightest. Tlie order stands thus : 
white, light-blue, violet, pink, mauve, dark- 
blue, lemon, blue-green, leather-brown, drab, 
cerise, magenta, yellow - green, dark -brown, 
purple, red, amber, morone, orange, dead-black. 
Complexion has to be much considered in con- 
nexion with dress. Blondes can wear much 
lighter colours than brunettes ; the latter always 
present better pictures in dark dresses, but nei- 
ther look well in positive vidiite. Violent contrasts 
of colour should be especially guarded against. 

In photography, brunettes possess a great 
advantage over their fairer sisters. The lovely 
golden tresses lose all their transparent bril- 
liancy, and are represented black; whilst the 
“bonnie blue e’e,” tl^eme of mpture to the 
poet, is misery to the photographer; for it is 
put entirely out. The simplest and most effec- 
tive way of removing the yellow colour from 
the hair, is to powder it nearly white ; it is 
thus brought to about the same photographic 
tint as in nature. The same rule, of course, 
applies to complexions.* A freckle quite invi- 
sible at a short distance, is, .on account of its 
yellow colour, rendered most painfully distinct 
when photographed. The puff-box must be 
called m to the assistance of art. Here let 
me intrude one word of general advice. Blue/ 
as we have seen, is the most readily affected by 
light, and yellow the least; if, therefore, you 
would keep your complexion clear, and free from 
tan and freckles whilst taking your delightful 
rambles at the sea-side, discard by all means 
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th6 blue veil, and substitute a dark green or 
yellow one in its stead. Blue tulle offers no 
more obstruction to the actinle rays of the sun 
than white. Half a yard of yellow net, though, 
perhaps, not very becoming, will be found more 
efficacious and considerably cheaper than a ^uart 
of Kalydor. The cause of freckles ia simple 
enough. It is nothing more than a darkening 
of salts of iron contained in the blood, by 
the action of light. A freckled face- is, there- 
fore, an animated photograph. 

Still another reason why photographs are not 
always pleasing, either as likenesses or pictures,, 
is thai the time occupied in posing the sitter 
and securing the negative is not sufleient to 
allow much thought or care to be devoted to it. 
It was recorded in a nhoiographic journal, some 
time since, as a wonderful feat, and lauded ac- 
cordingly, that one operator had taken ninety- 
seven negatives in eight hours, just five minutes 
apiece. Now, as no two individuals ought to be 
subjected to precisely the same treatment, that 
is, placed in the same position, or in the same 
lights, it is certain that fifty at least of those, 
measured by this modem Pcocustes, would be 
capable of mucli improvement. Sometimes, for 
days together, when the atmosphere^ is foggy, 
they can do nothing ; and, therefore, it behoves 
them to make their hay while the sun shines. 

Now for my trials : “ How frightfully stout 
you have made me,*' remonstrates a lady weigh- 
ing, probably, about a couple of hundred- 
weights ; “ I have had my portrait painted in 
oil and pasielle, but neither make me look so 
stout as you have. 1 declare 1 look like some 
fat, dumpy old woman. I wouldn't let any one 
see this for worlds. You really must do an- 
other.** This lady is succeeded by another, of i 
uncertain age, who wants a carte de visit© 
takenof her pet dog (it is presumed, for him to dis- 
tribute amongst liis acquaintances). “ I should 
like it taken very nicely, if you please. How do 
you think he would look best ? In profile, three- 
quarters, or full face ?” “ I think in profil^** 
replies the artist. “ Will you please make him 
lie down on the table." ” Oh dear, he won’t 
he still, 1 know, on the hard table ; he must have 
a cushion to lie on." A cushion is accordingly 
procured, and Beauty is deposited thereon. “ I 
think,’* remarks the young lady, after he is 
focussed and light arranged, the other is the 
prettiest side of his face. Yes," turning him ^ 
round, “he looks far more intelligent in this 
position." This, of course, necessitates re- 
focussing and rearrangement of the light. 
Just at the moment of exposure. Beauty 
jumps off the table. No amount of wbistling 
or coaxing, no startling announcement of “rats" 
OP even “ cats” will induce Iqm to keep still for 
one second. Half a dozen plates in succession 
are spoiled, until he takes it into his intelligent 
head to go to sleep, when a good photograph is 
at last securei^ and the lady, with many apolo- 
gies for hav^g given so much trouble, bows 
herself out. ^c is succeeded by two young 
gentlemen just returned from school, who, be- 
yond making each otherlaugh, putting themselves 


into absmrdly grotesque positions while the 
operator is attempting to focus, and asserting, 
that “it’s no end of fun being photographed" 
(which the obtuse operator doesn’t seem to sec), 
conduct themselves tolerably well, and in a few 
minutes arc dismissed. The next visitor is a 
young mamma with her infant. “ Do you think 
you can take a good likeness of this child?" 
she inauifesj “she has just learned to walk, 
and I should like her to be taken standing." 

“But if she has only just learned to walk,” 
suggests the artist, " t don’t think she will be 
able to stand still." 

“Oh yes, I am sure she will," returns 
mamma. “i)o, please try; I should like to 
have it." 

The artist cannot withstand this appeal, and, 
against bis better judgment, attempts and fails ; 
for the sweet little cherub is unsteady on its 
“ pins," and is nmeh given to “ flopping" at 
unseasonable times. Mamma is at length 
compelled to do what the artist recommended 
in the first place — to take the baby on her lap. 

Then there is the deaf old gentleman, who 
can’t hear when he is, told to keep still; and 
the communicative young lady ; and tlie funny 
person, who wants to be taken with his fiancee, 
and when he has moved talks about missing his 
face, and facing his miss, and tells the operator 
he may fire away again, he has lots of time. 

It IB now about four o’clock, and the artist, 
who had in the course of the day travelled about 
twenty miles, in rushing in and out of the 
devcloping-room, arranging sitters’ dresses and 
accessories, regulating the light, &c., with the 
thermometer standing up amongst the nineties, 
has not bad an opportunity of taking any re- 
freshment, or sitting down ior one minute. Yet 
he is expected to be polite and conciliatory to 
ail, never to lose his temper, and must attempt, 
at least, to strike up a cheerful conversation 
with each sitter, so as to get an “ expression." 

Gan you understand, then, that some of us 
who live in glass houses do occasionally desire 
to express our impatience by some strong de- 
monstration ? 


BJMINISCINGES OF BROGG. 

IN POUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 

Th» remarkable subject of this brief memoir 
passed, in due time, from the shelter of the 
paternal roof to that afforded by a set of rooms 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Cephas 
College, Cambridge. He was accompanied, of 
course, by the Reverend Smear, in order that he 
might have some friend and protector at hand to 
support him in this first contact with the rough 
hard world. C. J. did not boat, nor did he smoke. 
He did not give, or go to, wine-parties, nor play 
at billuards, nor indulge in jokes at the expense of 
his masters. He did not hunt or get into debt, 
and finally, strange to say, he did not take a 
degree! 

It was in the merest trumpery formalities that 
he broke down, mere inability to answer certain 
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questions ai the moment The information re- 
quired for answering those questions he was of 
course possessed of, but he required time, and 
time was not given to him. Indeed, lie sent in 
his answers some days after the examination, but 
this proceeding did not produce any effect in 
reversing the decision of the Dons, and C. J. 
Brogg was plucked. 

But this heroic youth was in no sort dashed by 
this event, no not a jot. When I see/* he 
observed to his tutor, “ the sort of persons who 
pass through this ordeal with what is called 
success, when I observe the frivolity and the 
buperficiality of their minds, and the slig^itness of 
their characters, I cannot help feeling that it 
would be wrong in me even to wish for a share 
in such triumplis as theirs.” And with that 
C. J. went down from Cambridge, and set him- 
self once more to study philosophy under the 
care of the Reverend Christopher Smear. His 
reception at home was enthusiastic on the part 
of Ms mother. Mr. Smear informed this ex- 
cellent lady that her son had been an ornament 
to his college in particnlarj and to the University 
m general, and was expected to do great things. 
The mere fact of the plucking, he added, indicated 
simply nothing. It was a simple question of 
lUTvcs. A man with a shallow iutellect and 
plenty of brass would take a high place, while 
another of profound thoughtfulness and great 
inrormaiioii, but of a modest and retiring nature, 
would be inevitably thrown over, "Look,” 
the tutor would remark, "at the men who took 
degrees, ay, even high honours, aud see how 
many of them never did anything to distinguish 
themselves afterwards.” The good lady was 
entirely convinced by these and the like argu- 
ments, and said that she was only sorry her son 
had ever been to the horrid place; but Mr. 
Brogg senior, on the otlier hand, thought less 
highly of his sou than ever, and muttered, in the I 
retirement of his study, that " he’d always said 
they’d make a fool of the boy.” 

And now, it having been decided that the Bar 
was the profession best calculated to develop the 
powers of this extraordinary young man, we 
ilnd him enrolled a member of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and pledged for live 
yearo to consume from time to time such store of 
potent joints and fiery port as might be expected 
to sustain him under the laborious study of the 
law, and bring him in time to the attainment of 
its iiigliest honours. But this long period could 
not of course be devoted entirely to law studies. 
Literature-glorious, consolatory literature— 
was called in, that it might call out the Uenins 
of Brogg, and certain works issued from his pen 
which, if they could have got a fair hearing’ 
must have brought their author both reputation 
and profit. But they did noi get a fair hearing. 
Tiiere seemed to bo a conspiracy against Brogg 
oil the pari of both editors and publishers, and 
1 he different members of both of these classes 
would return his MSS. with thanks, and polite i 
intimations tlrnt they " wouldn’t do.” 


* And yet they were beautiful works too, for I 
have seen them. The essays were founded on 
Ihe highest models ; they were extremely severe 
in style, and everything in the shape of incident 
or iliustration was carefully excluded, as were all 
original sentiments of opinions that might startle 
by their novelty. Nor were his attempts- at 
fiction less admirable. In tlmse his forte was 
reflection. Everything that h^pened— and it was 
part of his system that very little did happen-— 
gave rise to reflections, and these, again, it) otlier 
reflections, so that each work was, in fact, a great 
collection of wisdom combined with a certain 
amount— quite as much as was good for the 
reader — of fictitious interest. 

Of his Play that he wrote, and how it was not 
liked, and, 

Of his Poem that he wrote, and how that was 
not liked either, 

I might, and perhaps ought to, treat here at con- 
siderable length. But how can I do so ? It is 
impossible ; for when I think of the maimer in 
which these great works were dealt with, I lose 
aU restraint and patience. The Play, a genuine 
Tragedy of the Roman lime, and in which not a 
soul was left alive at the fall of the curtain, found 
its way into and out of every theatre in London. 
None of the managers would hear of it. They 
wrote complimentary letters, and said that it was 
a very fine work, and that its author must be a 
man of unquestionable genius, but it w'as not 
" suitable”— that was the phrase— for dramatic 
representation. So also with the 3^oem. Pro- 
fuse admiration on the part of the publishers 
I now. Lettets of the most gratifying character. 

I The Poem possessed, said the publishers, qualities 
I rarely to be met with in modem times. It was 
I worthy of the Augustan age. It was heroic — 
j classical. But, alas ! tMs was a period when 
I there was no demand for these high-class worlcs. 
The public taste was debased and ruined. 

There was a public, however, for these great 
works in C. J.’s own house. Eriends aud rela- 
tions were there to whom, on the occasion of 
certain evening stances, these productions were 
read aloud by the gifted author himself. All 
sorts of frequenters of the house would attend on 
these occasions, and as ^they were all men of 
genius, it made the praises which they lavished 
on th^e works the more precious to our 
iEustrious friend, and to those who were inte- 
rested in his welfare. And it was not the lan- 
guage of flattery which reached the young author. 
Praise, no doubt, but not flattery. On the con- 
trary, some of the elder amd more distinguished 
oi his listeners would, not unfrequcutly, object to 
passages in his work, and even suggest alterations. 
The great Mr, Bolsjer, for instance, on a certain 
occasion when he formed one of C. I.’s audience, 
actually stopped the reading quite abmptly. 

" I don’t like that line,” he said. “ Tlicre’s a 
word wrong.” I must mention, that lie had just 
befmrc been looking over the reader’s shoulder. 

"Ah,” said C. J., looking up with an amiable 
smile, "What word’s that ?” 
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^‘Why,” continued Bolster, ‘'in that exquisite* 
description of the sliecj>-sheanng, you have a 
line: 

And fleecy terror holds the timid flock. 

I don’t like /fleecy/ quite,” continued the 
great authority, *‘ani at the rjsk of offending 
you, I will venture to say that the line would 
have been belter thus; 

And sk€q)ish terror holds the timid flock.” 

“Blbss my heart!” ejaculated C. J., almost 
with terror, " why, I have the word here 
• erased ” 

“ You don’t say so ?” cried Bolster. “ Then, if 
I were you, I’d restore it.” 

It was thus that C. J. received suggestions, 
willingly, cheerfully, and without grudging. | 

1 cannot help mentioning here a tribute of a 
very graceful kind, which vras paid by one who 
knew Jittle of the world and its ways, to this 
very same poem. In tho very same part of the 
work to which allnsion has 'just been made— in 
the portion, namely, where the admirable sheep- 
shearing scene is described — there occurs a pas- 
sage whicli tells a sad story of how one of the 
sliccp, running away from the shearers, falls into 
the rii er and is drowned by tho weight of its own 
wool. I will not do tills extraordinary aud 
pal hot ic passage the injury inseparable from 
r partial quotation (the volume must one day be in 
the hands of the public entire), but I will simply 
say that the pathos and beauty of the description 
are entirely iriTsistible. 

This scone, then, was being read one even* 
ing to a small circle of friends and admirers as- 
sembled at Poets’ Corner, w hich wAs the name 
bestowed by Mr. B. on the villa where the family 
resided, and among the company was a young 
lady who had newdy arrived from the country to 
stay in the house. She was not “ out,” she was 
ipnoccncc itself ; an unsophisticated heart, if ever 
there were one in tliis world. As this sweet child 
of nature listened to the tale, her feelings were 
so powcrJ’ully acted upon that it became at last 
ro longer possible for her to keep them under 
any sort of restraint. She burst into tears, and 
at length, in a voice rendered almost unintel- 
ligible by sobs, she cried alond: “ Oh, Mr. Brogg, 
if you’re going to let it be drowned tell me, that I 
may leave the room.” Our friend motioned her 
to remain, and then and there, and with the 
power of an improvisatore, altered the catas- 
trophe of the poem, and saved the life of the 
sheep. 

The alteration has stood ever since. Tor C. J. 
Brogg was of opinion that the cry of that young 
girl’s heart was really but an expression of the 
public voice, a manifest atiqn of opinion which 
every one possessed of a heart would not fail to 
endorse. 

And these are the works which cannot reach 
the public, because no publisher will undertake 
t hem. Let us remember the kind of productions 
daily cast forth upon the book-market, and 
ma^cr our indignation as well as we can. 


In that circle of choice spirits of which the • 

society at Poets’ Comer was formed, it was tlic ' 

happy privilege of our illustrious friend to find 
appreciation and sympathy. Indeed, it wras a 
pre-eminently appreciative andsympatlietic circle. 

It was a hothouqe for the reaiing and develop- 
ing of genius. The gentlest and mildest zephyr^., 
only, breatlied within its precincts, and the rough 
disturbing breezes outside could never get in to 
chill the constitutions of those sheltered indivi- 
duals who were fortunate enough to have access 
to this haven of rest ; and it was curious to see how 
each of these sheltered ones appreciated all the 
others, and was in turn understood and admired 
by them. It was curious, and at the same tunc 
very delightful. The society was chiefly com- 
posed of persons devoted to art in some one of 
its forms, and for the most part these were men 
of whom the world knew little or nothing. They 
flew too high to bo easily followed by a heavy- 
winged public. Their language was Hebrew to 
the multitude. They were caviare to the general ; 
but they understood each other. 1 don’t know 
that it was what would be ealled an amusing 
society, they were all so grave, so earnest, and so 
disgusted with human folly and ingratitude. 

And besides the caviare, there uerc tlie de- 
vourers of the caviare. The hou.se was frequent cil 
by a class of persons more largely repiesentcd in 
this country than might be imagined, who worshij> 
the arts and their professors, though themselvc* 
engaged in pursuits of a widely difiei cut so^’t. 
These were what are called City men. (xentlc- 
men whose pursuits were connected witli com- 1 
mercc aud the money market, and well to do ui 
their affairs. They all knew Brogg senior, ot 
course, meeting him daily in tlic Cit^', but it 
was not that eminent financier whom they visit(‘(l 
when paying their respects at Poets’ Cornoi. • 
They came to worship at the slirinc of Genius 
They came to hear a new poem from the pmi 
of C. J., to listen to a recital by some >oung 
lady with a taste for the stage, or to examiiK*, 
and very likely purchase, some work of pre- ' 
Ilaphaclitc art executed by one of the mis- j 
understood geniuses already spoken of as finding 
peace aud refuge within the walls of the Brogg 1 
establishment. Strange characters these men of ' 
business, with tastes so at variance with their | 
ordinary pursuits. Successful men, too, who do 
their work well, and yet arc so little arrogant in 
consequence of their prosperity, as to allow the i 
children of Genius to ride roughshod over them, i 
and treat thorn as uotliing better than poor 
degraded lumps of earth, made to bo of use to 
more elevated mortals, and for no otlier purpose 
whatsoever. And to see how these men would 
themselves fall into this same view, aud, when | 
particularly ill used, would say : “ Grampus is in , 
force to-night. He’s trebly himself, I tell you.” 
Ms— remembering what these gentlemen were 
—was certainly a wonderful sight. Small thanks 
would our City man get for tlie fat cheque which 
he handed over to the grasping Grampus, w^ho, 
however, had reasons for being specially glad to 
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been invited by Mrs. Birogg on msny previous 
occasions. Out of this good lady^s invitations, 
one out of eighteen~on an average— bad been 
accepted by thebe great men, so that nearly all 
of them had at one time or another found his 
way to Poets’ Comer, and it \yas a curious 
thing that uot«one of these illustrious ones ever 
visited that abode of intelle^ more than once. 

It was thus ,the happy privilege of C. J. to be 
able to invite some of the most remarkable men 
of the age to join his social conference, not 
merely as one great man claiming a sort of fellow- 
ship with another, but as, to some extent, per- 
sonal acquaintances also. It was with a feeling 
of conscious pride that the Reverend Smear, who 
undertook to put the letters of invitation in the 
post, glanced over the remarkable names inscribed 
on the envelopes, and he could not help specu- 
lating as to what would be the feelings of the 
post-ofEce keeper as he observed the names in 
stamping the letters. 

Of course the conference was not to be entirely 
composed of tliese eminent individuals. Other 
privileged persons, private friends, and acquaint- 
ances, were also invited, and these were mostly 
informed what sort of company they were likely 

to find themselves in. - Dear C. J. would 

say in writing to his more familiar friends, 
"Buster, the great engineer; Thiindcrson, the 
poet ; Savile Rowley, the doctor ; Shammy, 
R.A. ; and some otlier men of mark arc coming I 
here on Thursday next, to discuss matters of gene- ' 
ral interest. Will you join us at Jialf-past eight ? 
Yours, C. J. Buogg.” And the reader may here 
remark that our great man feels so confident as 
to the readiness of his fellows to join the con- 
ference, that he does not say that he has “ asked” 
Buster and the rest, but that they are " coming.” 
And what can be more natural than that he ; 
should so spcalc ? What an opportunity was this , 
for Buster and the others for learning each • 
other’s opinions and profiting by tliem. It was ' 
to be a meeting of fiiuts and steels, so to speak, i 
and what volleys of sparks— sparks of the fire of I 
genius— might not confidently be looked for. 

They did not all come, it is true. Those 
who did, however, found great preparations 
made for them in the shape of tea and pic- ; 
nic biscuits, and ther found, moreover, 0. J. 
Brogg standing in the middle of the room hold- i 
ing wliat appeared to be several letters in his j 
hand, and wearing an expression of as much an- 
noyance as was compatible with the character of ! 
a philosopher and man of genius, Tlie members , 
of the conference, up to balf-past nine o’clock, 
consisted of Grampus and the geniuses under liis i 
command, the men of commerce, admirers of the I 
I above, the Brogg ftimily, and those outsiders i 
j who had been invitSd specially to meet Buster 
and Thunderson, and a long list of individuals 
bearing names equally distinguished, but who 
were not present. The company did not con- 
verse, or rather "confer,” and everybody look^ 
towards the door incessantly— everybody, that is, 
except Grampus and friends. They didn’t care 


I get it. " There arc thousands of cheques in thci 
I world,” Mr. Grampus would say to himself, as 
I he carelessly thrust the document into his pocket, 

I "but bow many works by Grampus? If, this 
j City man does not go into the City, there are 
j plenty of others who will do just as well instead, 
j but if I don’t sit down to my easel, who besides 
) can produce Grampuses ?” This was no doubt 
> very true; but then, on the other hand, our 
: genius should have remembered that not every- 
j body, even in the City, would be prepared to ex- 
i change cheques for Grampuses. 

* Never mind. Our City man seemed to like 
f being treated with contempt. There is much to 
I be done by bullying in this world, perhaps more 
even than by cringing. When this patron of 
i art got snubbed at every turn by Grampus and 
' I others of the like nature, it showed him simply 
j what a tremendous set of fellows he had got 
among, men so exalted that they could afford to 
I look down upon him— a man looked up to in the 
; City by everybody. Yes, Grami)us and Co. were 
j tremendous fellows, and it was no end of a privi- 
j lege to be allowed to associate with them on any 
terms. For the City men never entered into any 
;; competition with the geniuses. They listened, 

! but talked little, nor were they qnwisc in so 
doing. The geniuses were of the irritable sort^ 
and would cutup rough at a moment’s notice. 

; On one occasion, for instance, when Mr. Brown, 
of the Stock Exchange, happened to state in con- 
' versation with a friend, but unhappily within 
I hearing of Grampus, that Mr. Brogg senior 
j “ was decidedly one of the very first men of the 
j day,” on this occasion, I say, ho was laid hold of 
; and gored and trampled upon by Grampus in a 
most merciless fashion. 

“ Hear this man,” cried Grampus to some of 
1 his colleagues who had not been attending. 

: " Here is the old leaven appearing. Hero is an 

I instance of what Bacon says, that ‘nature is 
j often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom ex- 
! tinguished.’ Here is Brown, totally unable to 
extinguish his nature, falling back into his normal 
■ condition of money-worship. The feeling has 
burst from him at the mere mention of one of 
i I the liigli-priests by whom the worship is con- 
t ducted. Our worthy host here he designates as 
one of ‘the first men of the day.’ Mark onr 
I friend’s enthusiasm. The subject is one which 
i he understands, and which appeals to his money- 
, grubbing tastes. Brown, I am ashamed of yon! 

And tdiis after all the pains that have been 
! bestowed upon you in this very house. With 
j all your pretended taste for better things, I 
! believe that your heart’s in the City at this very 
j moment.” 

j It entered the mind of C. J, Brogg to give 
j an entertainment of a somewhat novel kind, a 
j sort of social conference of all the most re- 
I markable men of the day, in order that they 
, might give their opinions on the different 
subjects. It was so far in favour of C. J.'s 
i| project that most of these distinguished per- 
i ! sons had some knowledge of the house, having 
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wilO came. They wcrC used to geniuses, for were 
they not continually in the habit of meeting each 
other? ' 

With the exception of Dr. Calix, the bo- 
tanist, no one of the illustrious personages who 
had been invited put in an appearance. T%e 
doctor Mmself did not prove much of an addition 
to the company, by-the-by, for he simply got 
away into a comer mnl stared speechlessly. 

The greater part of the company wore now a 
' discontented, and perhaps almost vindictive air, 
i feeling evidently that they had been drawn 
together under false pretences. Some, how- 
ever— and these were they who were in the habit 
of looking on the bright side of everything— 
sought to console themselves with Calixi in the 
absence of other celebrities. ‘‘Calix is here,’^ 
they would say; or, “ Seen Calix? That’s he 
loaning agamat the folding-doors; massive skull 
—isn’t it ?’* 

Meanwhile, the distinguished individual with 
whom we are mainly concerned had thrice 
said — standing in the middle of the room — “My 
excellent friends,” before he could succeed in 
making himself heard. As soon, however, as it 
was discovered that he was speaking, there was 
an instant, and perhaps disconcerting silence, 
and the words of C. J. sounded with almost awful 
distinctness: 

“ We had a purpose in view this evening,” he 
said, “ which must not wholly be lost sight of. 
We are assembled with an object, and that object 
is to master some difficulty, to clear up some 
doubt, to throw liglit on some dark place, and 
all this by means of that poweiiul agent — Dis- 
cussion. Now, who is there that can give me 
something to discuss ? Who is there that, racked 
with doubt, will make public the subject of his 
uncertainty, and abandon it to ns for purposes 
of dissection ?” 

Who was there? That was the question. Ap- 
parently, there was nobody. Everybody looked 
about him briskly, as jmssessing a mind in which 
neither doubt nor misgiving had a place, or 
glanced suspiciously at his neighbour, as- much as 
to say, “ You used to be a sceptical, hesitating 
sort of fellow, come, 1 should think this sort of 
thing was ratlier in your line, / have no concern 
in it at all.” In fact, the effort of that brief ad- 
dress of C. J.'d was almost supernatural. Doubt 
and uncertainty might no longer have existed on 
the earth. One would say that they had dis- 
appeared as the toothache would if a dentist 
(forceps in hand) should arise in a certain society 
and say: “Is any gentleman or lady present 
troubled perchance with an aching tootli ?” It 
was u wonderful and edifying sight to behold an 
assembly of such magnitude,, and to observe that 
every man among them had his mind made up 
, upon every Tiubject that could* agitate society. 

A dead silence then succeeded that address of 
I C. 'j.’s, whi^ no caie present seemed in the least 
j degree disposed to break, till at last a facetious 
I gentleman, as if with a view of starting some 
subject on Which it might reasonably be expected 


that doubt, would exist in the minds of those ! 
present, said inquiringly ; i 

“Church-rates?” | 

“ Yes, my dear friend,” replied C. J., catch- j 
ingat a straw. “Byall means. Do I under- | 
stand that your mind is in an unsettled state on | 
the snbject of church-rates ?” i 

“ Oh dear no, not at all,” put in the otlier, | 
rapidly, “It only occurred to mo that it might ' 
be a topie on which some other gentleman pre- | 
sent might perhaps like to hear an opinion.” 

“Very good idea, very good indeed,” replied 
the originator of the conference, grateful of any 
assistance. “Is there any lady or gentleman,” 
he added, looking round with a soothing smile, 

“ whose mind is at all unsettled on this interest- ' 
iag subject ?” 

Again the same extraordinary unanimity of , 
opinion. A proud 'expression of settled, un- ' 
shakable conviction of all fear. A short gentle- , 
man, sitting forward with his hands upon tiis ' 
knees, and so looking round among the . com- ■ 
pany from face to face, at length expressed him- , 
self as the foreman of a jury might : 

“ I tliiiik we seem to be all agreed ? Is it ' 
not so ?” 

A low murmur of assent ran through the as- 
sembly. I 

“ Yes,” said the foreman, “ we are all agreed.” ! 

“But as to what?” urged Mr. Brogg, wlio, 
perhaps, thought he saw a prospect of some 
discussion on the poini in question. 

“ As to the charch-’Tates,” replied tlie foreman. 

“Yes,” urged C. J.; “but how are you all 
agreed ? What view do you all take ?” 

“Why, fhe vic%v, sir, of course,” replied the , 
foreman, in something of a reproachful tone. 

“ The orthodox view.” ; 

“ I don’t know exactly,” said Mr. Grampus, 
striking in at this crisis, sitting in an irreverent 
attitude, with his hairds in his pockets and his 
legs stuck straiglit out before him ; “ I doir’t 
know what the orthodox view may be, but, as far ' 
as 1 am concerned, 1 beg to say that I disapprove 
of church-rates, and, I may add, all other rates 
whatsoever, as at present collected. I say that ; 
they arc collected in an offensive and ungentle- 
manly manner. I don’t like, and I don’t believe 
any gemtlemau can like, the style in which these 
rates and taxes arc applied for. I am ‘hereby 
to take notice,’ and ‘ hereby to declare.’ Why 
don’t they speak civilly— why don’t they say ' 
‘please?’ Is there no such expression in tlie | 
language as ‘You will have the kindness to 
observe,’ or ‘Allow us to call your attention?’ i 
I am not a rogue, why am I treated as if I were ? ; 
Why am 1 threatened with fines, and terrified | 
with a hand in a frill pointing to incomprehen- ! 
sible, but always threatening, passages, printed , 
in red iukj* I pay my taxes”— this must have , 
been a statement made in a moment of oblivion, 
or adduced simply for the sake of aigumcnt, 
Mr. Grampus being really in the black books of 
every collector in his neighbourhood— “ I pay 
my taxes ; when I receive the paper applying 
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1 for them I intend to pay them ; why am I, then/ 

I addressed in odious, suspicions, menacing terms 

1 from the first ? It is abominable, and I don’t un- 
! derstand it, and my only consolation is to give 
; all the officials connected with the business all 

1 the trouble I possibly cmi, by not ‘ taking no- 
tioe,’ and ^ ‘hereby declaring,* or in any other 
way coinciding with their offensively expressed 
demands.*’ And Mr. Grampus leaned further 
back in his chair, and thrust his hands further 
i into his pockets, and inquired of Mr. Smear, 
who sat near him, whether “ that was not doing 
Ais pai-t in the conference at any rate ?’* 

Mr. Grampus’s part in the conference gave a 
great deal of offence. The little foreman ex- 
pressed himself that such opinions were mis- 
chievous and un-English, and these words, espe- 
cially the last, were muttered in all directions by 
different members of the society. Great offence 
was given, and, in short, the “ sensation** was so 
general, and began at last to be so fully ex- 
pressed (gaining in intensity every time the word 
“un-English** was repeated), that poor Mr. 
Smear determined to try the plan of making a 
division by si arting another subject for confer- 
ence, and said, no less than seven times : 

“I have sometimes thought that were we -a 
little less uncertain on the subject of apparitions 
than \vc arc, it might add to our comfort and 
sense of security.” 

“Apparitions?” Pooh! Nobody wanted to 
discuss apparitions, and that sort of thing. It 
was a question of church-rates, and sentiments 
had l)cen uttered in that room which were both 
mischievous and un-Eiiglish. It was no time to 
talk of apparitions. 

! There is no telling how far this discussion 

might have gone had it not happened that at 
this moment there was a very opportune arrival 
of rclVesluneuts in the shape of pic-nic biscuits 
and negus, towards which Creature-comforts so 
immediate and general a rush was made, that 
church-rates and apparitions were alike for- 
gotten. After this, Mrs. Brogg, who knevr well 
wbat she was about, went to the piano, and half- 
recited, half-sung, one of Thundersoa’s poems set 
to music by herself. 

That night, when the last genius had taken 
his departure, C. J. took his old tutor aside, 
and said, “ Smear, I am uneasy in my mind. 
Circumstances are beginning to shake me as to 
my belief in myself. I am beginning to doubt 
whether I am the remarkable person you would, 
in your kindness, make me out to be.** ' 

The curate hastened to reassure him in the 
most earnest maimer, and in the most eloquent 
language. 

“I don’t know. Smear— I don’t know,’* an- 
swered this great but humble-minded man, and a 
cloud of melancholy was on his brow as he spoke. 
“There are many things which I don’t under- 
stand. I should have thought, for instance, that 

I should have got more letters every day, that 
my works would have been more sought after. 

that I should have received commtmications re- | 
questing my oo-operatm from all sorts of learned j 
societies and Ifcamed men both at home and j 
abroad. I don’t understand it, Smear— I don’t | 
underhand it at all.” And the subject of this 
memoir took his bedroom candle and retired in i 
rather a melam^ly frme of mind to bed. | 

, CHAPXEB. III. . 1 

It was about this time, then, that Mr. Brogg i 
became connected with an association* founded i 
on the sublimest principles, and bearing the com- 
prehensive name of the Mutual Umion. Of 1 
this society, the humble individual who writes | 
this memoir was the honorary secretary; nor ; 
must I omit to state that it was owiug to my ! 
connexion with the Mutual Union that I came to J 
enjoy the greatest privilege of my life— the friend- j 
ship, namely, of C. J. Brogg. j 

We were a local society, all the members be- 
longing to the Tyburnian or Bayswater district, ! 
and it was in a situation equally easy of access | 
to both these neighbourhoods that our meeting- | 
room- was located. It was spacious and airy, i 
and tlicrc was a clock, and a bookcase, and a map, 
and there were cane- bottomed ann-cliairs, and ! 
a long table with a green cover, and an inkstand 
and blotting-book placed before each member, i 
and such pens as I never saw anyw-here else in ; j 
my life. Insomuch that one gentleman, our I 
youngest member, who never spoke, nor ap- 
imrently took any interest in our proceedings — j 
sketching profiles in his blotting-book through- 
out the entire evening— this young gentleman, I 
say, being asked by a friend why he belonged to 
us, made answer in these few and simple words; ; 

“ Such jolly pens !” They were exceedingly ex- | 
pensive pens, and nobody made any use eff them j 
except the before-mentioned profile-drawer (who j 
would get through his three or four in an even- ! 
ing) amd the Eeverend Idr. Smear, who was one of [ 
us, and who always took copious notes of every- 1 
thmg that transpired at our meetings, and put j 
down all that was said in a peculiar short-band of , 
his own, which neither he nor anybody else w&s | 
ever able to read. j 

It was owing entirely to the agency of the j 
Reverend Smear that C. J. Brogg originally be- 
came a member of the M.U. Mr. Smear had 
been for some time one of us ; ever since, in 
fact, he had ceased to be C. I.’s tutor, and it was 
in consequence of the report given by the reve- | 
rend gentleman of the extraordinary merits of his i 
former pupil that we took a step very unusual ( 
among us, and absolutely went the length of j 
soliciting Mr. Brogg to become a member. Mr. 
Brogg oidy stipulated that lus brother James 
should be admitt^ along with him, and this 
being at once joyfully acceded to, we had soon 
the exquisite gratification of cnrolHng the great 
man among our members. 

We were essentially a Mutual Society. Our 
objects were mutual enlightenment, mutual en- 
couragement, mutual bringing together and dove- 
tailing, as it were, of natures. Our meetings took 
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place twice a week, on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
We had tea and muffins at eight, and there was a 
very large bottle of water on the table in case 
any of the members should afterwards require 
additional refreshment. Sometimes we talked, 
sometimes we made speeches, sometimes a mem- 
ber would read us a paper on some subject with 
wiiich he was acquainted. Sometimes, again, we 
debated on general topics, the subject for the 
evening chalked up on a black Wrd thus: 
“ ‘Whether of the two was the greatest man, 
Napoleon Bonaparte or Alexander the Great?” 
Or, “ The madness of Hamlet, was it feigned or 
red Never did anything bordering on what is 

called an “unpleasantness” take place' at any of 
om* meetings. Were w^e not mutual P 

I may here mention, in order to disarm any ill- 
disposed person who might otherwise think 
proper to ‘bring the circumstance up against us 
hereafter, that some obscure individual who was 
invited to spend the evening with us, went away 
and spoke of us afterwards in terms of great dis- 
paragement, giving us the preposterous name of 
the “ United Bores.” 

I have said all that is necessary concerning 
the structure of our club, and I will only add 
that our expenses were very few, and our sub- 
scription, in consequence, extremely low. It was 
a curious thing, by the way, and a circumstance 
in every way gratifying to remember, that C. I. 
evidently understood from the first, and without 
requiring explanation, that he was to be an hono- 
rary member, and never once insulted us by so. 
much as the olfer of a subscription. One of 
our members — our least amiable one — Mr. 
Carpew, did ask on one occasion, in the absence 
of Mr. Brogg, whether that gentleman‘had been 
originally proposed as an honorary member or 
an ordinary one, but it was universally agreed 
that the question was wanting in mutuality, and 
it had to be withdrawn in consequence. 

That was a remarkable day in the history of 
our Union on which the great C. J. Brogg was 
for the first time encircled, so to speak, by its 
mutuality. To me, indeed, the occasion was one 
of a special kind altogether, for on that day was 
laid the first stone of a structure which was to 
prove of an enduring sort— a structure both use- 
ful and ornamental — I mean the friendship which 
was to exist afterwards between Brogg and my- 
self, and whose commencement dated from that 
very evening when Mr. Smear introduced Ms 
once pupil, now friend, to the members of the 
Mutual Union. 

It was evening. W e were all assembled round 
the green board, the bands of the clock pointed 
to nine o’clock, when the sound of footsteps was 
heard without, there was a khock at the door of 
the room, and in another moment the form of 
C. J. Brogg, as elsewhere described, stood before 
us. The excitement was tremendous. We Ml 
started to our feet and hastened to rally round 
our new member, and greet him with words of 
friendship and welcome. All, I should have said, 
except Mr. Sideways, who was at the very crisis 

of a profile, and who waited to finish it before he 
rose to make his howto the illustrious neophyte. 

C. J. was accompanied by his brother, an agree- 
able intelligent person no doubt, but he sunk, as 
might be expected, into total insignificance by 
the side of -his brother. Not but that as time 
wore on he soon won golden opinions, and was 
liked by everybody— but then his brother — ^who 
could think on this occasion of anybody but 

C. J. ? The Reverend Christopher Smear seemed 
to take possession of his former pupil from the 
first, looking round upon ns whenever Mr. Brogg 
spoke, as with a sense of proprietorship and re- 
sponsibility. 

It was one of our conversational or debating 
evenings, and by Mr. Brogg’s desire we all went 
at it just as we usually did, and as if be were not 
present. It was my business to say a few words by 
way of making a beginning, and then anybody , 
spoke who liked. I merely had to announce 
the subject, and set it going, a performance wMch 

I went through on this particular occasion with a 
particular trepidation and nervousness. We had 
found it needful to adhere to certain formalities 
in our debates, and one of these was that no 
gentleman was ever alluded to by name. “ Tlie 
gentleman oecupj^ing the second chair on the 
left,” or “my honourable friend on the third 
chair right,” these wore the appellations by which 
we were called, and I lliink it helped to preserve 
order, or, in other words, to keep up a feeling of 
mutuality. Mr. Carpew, by-thc-by, who generally 
differed from the rest or us, had a wooden cliair 
of his own, by which he was distinguished when 
alluded to in debate. 

“The National Expenditure— is it ordered iu 
a manner agreeable to the views of the nation at 
large ?” This was our subject on the evening of 
which wc are now speaking. Mr. Best rose 
immediately after I hod made the amiouncemeritj 
and so did Mr. Carpew. The former gentleman, 
however, had succeeded in catching my eye, and 
so the word was with him. I had sometimes 
thought, though 1 had never said so, that this 
same Mr. Best was rather a trying person. 
Everything was always so very right with him. 
Everything which seemed annoying and ill- 
organised to others, was in his eyes extremely 
satisfactory. “The annoyance never came iu 
hiB way ? The officials had always behaved very 
well to him^* he would say. And so with private 
individuals, they wore ail delightful. “He has | 
always been excessively kind and civil to me,” 
would be his words, when some acknowledged 
bear was being talked about ; or, “ whenever he 
has been with me be has shown none of these 
qualities.” He liked everything ; an cast wind, 
an organ playing before his door. 

Mr. Best, or, more properly speaking, the 
second chair on the left, rose and placed his 
knuckles on the table, and put his blotting-book 
straighl^ and remarked that the subject which 
had been selected for discussion was one of the 
most important with which it was possible for 
us to occupy ourselves. The government was 
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the— as it were— the trustee of the people ; a, 
portion of the income of everybody, directly or 
indirectly, was entrusted to the government, to 
be spent as it might think best. He heard people 
complain of the taxes. (Mr. Jones, the wood- 
engraver, who has a large family, sighed softly at 
this juncture.) He thought— the seeond chair 
left continued — that those who complained of the 
taxes were much to blame. He— second chair 
left — never complained. ^ Xhc government was 
wise. It took a portion of his income and ap- 
plied it for his benefit. It supplied him— or the 
parochial institution which it bad organised, sup- 
plied him— with pavement, with sewers, with 
light. The policeman was there to protect him, 
ready when^er he was wanted. (At tliis Mr. 
Carpew allowed himself to indulge in a cough, 
which was hardly characterised by mutuality.) A 
town was provided for him to live in (Mr. Best 
went on), which was a model of admirable manage- 
ment to the earth ; an army also was provided 
for him, and also a navy. It was a government 
whose management of home affairs was only 
equalled by its wisdom and discreetness in the 
conduct of its foreign policy. Yes, let us Iiave 
confidence in government— in a government that 
was a .paternal government, an unprejudiced 
government, an economical government, a go- 
vernment among whose members jobbery was 
unknown, and self-interest a word without 
meaning. 

‘Xonfusiou!” said a voice at this particular 
moment, causing everybody, and especially Mr. 
Brogg, to start violently. This expression of 
feeling came, I am sorry to say, from Mr. Side- 
ways, the profile drawer. He had made an enor- 
mous blot in doing the eyelash of one of his pro- 
files ; which always seemed to me, as far as one 
could judge upside down, to be inordinately 
gifted in l^his particular respect. Mr. Sideways 
took not the slightest notice of his own un- 
mutual expression, nor of the surprised glances 
which were directed towards him, but seemed 
entirely occupied in trying to turn tbc blot into 
a shadow. The incident was very unlucky, 1 
thought. 

Our second chair (left) said no more on his 
side of the question al’ter this interruption, while 
third chair right rose to reply, with a certain 
briskness and alacrity that looked like strong 
feeling. " Before proceeding with the business 
I of the evening,” he said, ‘‘ I think it only right to 
I make some slight allusion to a circumstance whicli 
has just occurred. It is painful to think that a 
young gentleman of great promise— I allude to 
the honourable member who occupies a seat next 
I to my own— a gentleman who is, as it were, 

] through the Foreign-office, connected with that 
i very government whose proceedings we are in- 
I vited to criticise ibis evening— that such an one, 

I I say, should ht^ve been betrayed into the use of 
; an expression wliicli we must all regret should 
j have— have— emanated from his lips.’* Here 
I Mr. Carpew paused, and looked at his young 
j friend through a double eye-glass, evidently ex- 


pecting him to express some regret for what had 
happened. Nothing, however, appearing to be 
further from his young friend’s thoughts— the 
fact being that he w'as in the very crisis of a 
curling upper-lip— it became necessary for Mr. 
Carpew to return to the original subject of the 
evening, which -^he did, after heaving a deep sigh 
on behalf of the profilist. 

“I must qwn,” he said, ‘*that I have been 
altogether surprised by the conduct of my learned 
friend on the other side of the— of the— iable, in 
taking upon himself the task of defending a 
government sucli as that under which we suffer. 
And here I may mention, by the way, that I have 
it from a private source on which entire depen- 
dence may he placed, that it is entirely impossible 
for those who at present represent that govern- 
ment to hold together for another fortnight.” It 
was remarkable that Mr. Carpew always knew 
through a private source what was going to 
happen to government, and that the thing in 
question never did happen. Curiously enough 
this circumstance made no difference in the re- 
ception accorded by our members to Mr. Cavpew’s 
next pre(fiction. “ The government, then,” pro- 
ceeded our third chair (right), cannot liold to- 
gether for another fortnight, but that circumstance 
little affects the question before us, because we 
know beforehand that when another party takes 
the reins, public matters, and especially those of 
a pecuniary sort, will be conducted on no better 
principles than those which guide them at this 
moment. The lionourablc gentleman who repre- 
sents the second chair (left) on the other side, 
congratulates himself on the fact that his money 
is taken from him and laid out to the best 
advantage. The honourable member migljt have 
spared himself those self-gratulations. How is 
that money which ho contributes so cheerfully 
laid out? Is it laid out with an eye to the 
honourable member’s interest? Gentlemen, a 
few days since, I was walking in one of our placfes ' 
of public recreation, and observing that a con- 
siderable number of workmen were all engaged 
in some gardening operation in one spot, I drew 
near the place to ascertain what they were doing. 
Mr. Sedretary and gentlemen, when I came 
nearer I was able to detect at once what was 
going on. I found myself before an enclosed 
piece of turf measuring twenty-five paces one 
way by nineteen the otlier, and within it were no 
less than nike men engaged in mowing the grass. 
Of course it will readily be conceived that these 
men were actually incommoded by tlicir own 
numbers, finding it very difficult to operate 
in so small a space, and having to use evei 7 
sort of precaution, in order to avoid cutting 
each other’s feet off. Some of the men were 
standing idle, simply because it was iu)possiblc 
to get a bit of grass to cut at, and others, in 
order that they might devpte all their cnei’gies 
to eluding the scythes of their more busy com- 
pmons.” 

This statement created much sensation, and I 
observed that Mr. Brogg leaned forward at this 
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time and ^ave some direction to his brother, who *offices, with a special eye to the introduction of 
immediately made a note. straw paper and steel pens, and the reduction of 

“And this — this,” the indignant member went the number of clerks and supernumeraries ” 

on, “is the way in which the public .money is I here thought it necessary to rise to order. 1 
wasted. This is the system on which my honour- hkted that these especial allusions to a class 
able friend would congratulate us. But, gentle- which was represented among us so satisfactorily ! 

I men, is this all? Are these nine men the only by the gentleman in the fourth chair (right) 

j representatives of a piece of outrageous expendi- might ai^ear to that gentleman to wear an un- 

ture on the part of an extravagant^ government? mutual aspect, and that perhaps such observa- 
I Is it not the case that we have public offices ? tions might be suspended with advantage. Mr. 
The work done or left undone at those offices is Brogg said “Hear, hear,” very softly, and 

proverbially light a Ihrill of gratification passed through my 

“ No,” remarked a voice emanating from the frame, 
leaves a blottiug-book. It was the voice of “ At the suggestion of our worthy secretary,” 
the profilist, our third chair (right) went “ I will say no 

“ An honourable member says * No,* ” con- more on the subject of our Civil Service, and 

tinned the speaker. “ What does be mean ?” those by whom it is misconducted, although 1 

“Simply tlmt it*s not the case,” Vcmarked the might make allusion to ^ such matters as the 

other, stdl engaged with his drawing. “ So frightful national expenditure in connexion with 
j much to do that you can’t do any sort of justice the single item of messengers, to the wanton use 
to the papers and magazines, and when fellows of the public stationery by the clerks for their own 
drop in for a chat you’re as likely as not to be private purposes, and to other matters equally 
called away in the very middle of an interesting flagitious. Bui I will not thus add to the few 
subject. It’s beastly, I can tell you.” And this words which I have to say. I will simply, in con- 
young gentleman, true to liis cloth, continued to elusion, request my honourable friend Mr. Best 
utter negatives at intervals, while Mr. Carpew —I beg pardon— I will simply request the second 
weJit on with his speech. chair (left), in case^ he should ever have to 

I “Gentlemen, in spite of what my honourable approach this subject again— and it is not for 

I friend has said, I wiU freely assort that the small me to say that the hour is distant when his 

! amount of business executed in our public offices brilliant and shining abilities shall give him an 
' is proverbial, and the unnecessary number of opportunity of discussing such questions in an 
1 persons employed ‘ not’ to do it is equally so. assembly of w’hich this is but a species of type— 

! Gentlemen, what think you ? Is there no waste 1 would request him, I say, to think twice 

! in the articles of Stationery and Printing in con- before he utters a panegjTric on a police force, 

' nexion with our Government Institutions? Did the members of which are never to be found 

any of you ever receive a Public Office letter? when they arc wanted; on the good ordering of | 

And if so, did it ever strike you tljat the paper a town the mismanagement of wliose sti cct 
was at all thick? Was there not more of it than traffic is a disgrace to civilisation.” 

; was necessarj-? And did not the envelope resemble Our member ceased somewhat abruptly and 

! cardboard? What sort of pens ?” sat down. What was my surprise when I bc- 

“ Nothing to compare to these,” interrupted came aware that he had scarcely done so, before 
; ' the profilist, holding up one of those which lay the new member rose from his place, and at once j 
on the table, and instantly xeturning to his catcliing, nay riveting— my eye, proceeded to j 

1 previous occupation. make certain observations to which wc all j 

I “The pens provided at, this institution are not listened with rapt attention. 1 liad not expected 
public ixMJs, nor are they provided at the public .that Mr. Brogg would speak on this his first j 

expense. They are good pens, very good pens, evening among us, but I was not then aware of i 

; and I dare say our good secretary, Mr. Bradshaw, the activity of that mighty intellect. j 

, ! will tell us that we can afford them. But can “ Gentlemen,” he began, “ I hope it may not I 
i I the country afford them? Why should not the appear presumptuous in me if I venture to offer 1 
ij steel pen” (a groan from the profilist), “why a few remarks in connexion with the admirable j 
1 ; should not the steel pen of commerce be good and lucid expressions of opinion to wffich wc | 
ij enough? It was good enough for cur merchant-' have just been listening. Gentlemen, if there j 
'i princes. Gentlemen, it may be said that these was any feeling not wholly pleasurable excited ! 
' 1 are small matters, and^they may be so ; but let it by those masterly orations, I believe it to Iiave ; 

never be forgotten that great aggregates are made been attributaWe solely and entirely to anun- 
; i up of small items. Let it ever be remembered founded impression that our two distinguished j 

I j that we are to take care ofi the pence, and that friends were to some extent differing in opinion ; , j 

I then the pounds will look after themselves.” 1 say that such an impression is unfounded, and i 

i| ^ At tins point I remarked that C. J. Brogg I am willing to abide by the assertion. Tor, after 

! * placed his finger on his brow, and became im- , aU, do not these two gentlemen virtually mean 
■j mersed in thought. ^ " the same thing? Are they not mutually desiring 

I I “Gentlemen,” continued our member, “we each other’s advantage? Does not Mr. Mr. 

I shall do no good till a commission is appointed 1 beg pardon,” said our new member, listen- ^ 

j to inquire into what goes on at our public | ing to a whispered hint from his former tutor. 

i 
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“Does not the honourable member for the second, tlemcn, however, to whom more special allusion 
chair on the right, in supporting the claims of had been made, Messrs, Best and Carpew, seemed 
government, do so because he believes that go- not a little astoiiished at the discovery of their 
I veniraent to be able and willing to protect the own philanthropical intentions as revealed to 
rights of—of— the gentleman who so ably fills them by our new member. Some of us, who 
our tlurd chair right, vrhile the last-named gen- happened to know that there was no love lost be- 
i tlenmu himself speaks strongly against the~as ‘tween these two gentlemen, could not help 
I he thinks— extravagance of the government, smiling when wc heard such loving motives at- 
i I from a strong feeling for his opponent’s pocket, tribnted to tl^'m ; nor was I, for one, in the least 
1 ' and because he believes that undue claims are surprised when Mr. Carpew rose from his seat 

I made on that gentleman’s means ? Ah, gentlemen, and expressed himself to this effect ; “ While ad- ! 
' this is indeed a Mutual Union. Viewed in this miring,” he said, “the general tendency of tl>c 

! way, wliat an additional interest is comm uni- speech of the ncwly-elected member, he could not 

I I cated to a discussion such as that to which we allow one portion of that speech to be entered on 
' have just listened ! And such, I am persuaded, is our records’* — here he looked hard at Mr. Smear 

I the r(’al state of tlie case. When, for instance, — without qualifying it with a word of protest. 

I I the honourable member who defended the go- The honourable member for a chair which had 
j verniiig powers of this couiiiry so ably, ex- not yet been numbered had stated that he (the 
ll pressed himself to tlie effect that”— (Here Mr. honourable member for the third chair right) had, 

1 1 Brogg consulted the notes af the Reverend in making some recent remarks, had the interest 
I Smear)— “that government was the trustee of the of another gentleman at heart, and that he had 
people, what did he mean, wliat could he mean, made those remarks siTn])ly and solely with the 
except that it was the trustee of the gentleman, desire to save that gentleman’s pocket. Now, he 
wdio was on the other side of the table and also wished this to be corrected promptly. He had 
of tlio argument, and that therefore such trustee said what lie Jiad said in obedience to his own 
must he looked after strictly, but at the same convictions. He had condemned certain pro- 
ji time defended against unjust accusation? And oecdings' because he believed them to be con- 
j again, on the other side, when the gentleman demnablc, and the desire to benefit any member 
j who mistrusts government, speaking with great of that company, he could honestly say, had never | 
j indignation, says, ‘And this --this is the way in once entered liis head.” i 

which the public money is wasted !’ is it not Mr. Best (second chair left) rose and stated ' 
1 1 virtually the money of his opponent of which he “ that he wished, on his own behalf, to enter a 
1 1 speaks, and as i,o the economising of which he is protest similar to that of his honourable friend 
1 1 so anxious ? Genilcmen, believe me, everything who had just spoken. He (Mr. Best) bad never 
' is as it. should be. Even those nine gardeners once tliought of his honourable friend during 
, j engaged in mowing that small piece of ground of the delivery of his speech. When he (Mr. Best) 

' ' which our opposition member has spoken, w*cre had said that ‘government was the trustee of the 
surely I'ot too many. Think of the joy with people,’ he never meant that it was in auy special 
1 wlucli the ninth of those men announced to his way the trustee of his honourable friend. The 
family I lint lie had been ‘taken on’ by govern- honourable and ucwly-clectcd member hadmis- 
I mciit. Think of that man’s salary. Will it not understood both himself and his honourable 
give an impetus to trade in the small neighbour- friend, and had given them credit for motivcs’by 
; liood in which it wdll be spent ? The local baker, which they were not actuated.” 

I the chandler, nay, tlie very costennonger who " C. J. Brogg begged leave to explain himself. , 

' pervades the streets, will rejoice in the sums of “Human motive was hard to follow. There were ; 
money which will reach them in consequence of few who could read it, few who could trace out > 
the gardener’s good fortune. Disputes, gentle- its hidden intricacies. But especially were our ' 

! men— nay, not disputes— say, rather, debates, own motives hard to find out. They could often I 
’ rdiould be conducted as this has to wliicli I have bo judged of better by others than by ourselves, i 
listened this evening with so much gratification. In what men said or wrote, they frequently had j 
Hardly ever, if ever, have 1 enjoyed any expe- meanings which they really were ignorant of them- 1 

rieiicc of my life as mucli as this. To see such selves. The poet Shakespeare, the artist Turner: ' 

evidences of harmony of feeling, such marked Had not intentions, had not meanings been dis- ' 

i unseltishness, such anxiety, as it were, for each covered in the works of those great men of which ’ 

other’s good and each other’s wellarc, is to be they themselves Imd been ignorant? Undoubtedly 

; : refreshed by one of the most agreeable sights such had been the case, and undoubtedly such i 

; ; which a human being can behold, and it is for had also been tlie case with the two distinguished | 
this that I now beg to thank this honourable gentlemen who had lately spoken. Those gentle- 
I ! assembly, as I do also for the permission which men did not fully know their own meaning.” 

; ; has been so liberally accorded to me to write Mr. Carpew was on his legs in an instant. He 
! I myself one of its members.” begged to say “ that he did know his own mean- 

i j There was a low murmur of approval as Mr. ing,” 

i Brogg resumed his seat. His speech gave . Mr. Best knew his own meaning perfectly. It 
'i enormous satisfaction, and was pronounced on was not that attributed to him by the honourable I 
> ; all hands to be perfectly mutual. The two gen- and newly-elected member. 1 1 
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Mr. Smear rose eager to expostulate. “ Wasi 
this mutual ? Was tliis like tlie society of which 
they were aU members P Wlien a gentleman, in 
the yery benevolence of his nature, and witli an 
eye sharpened by that benevolence, detected in 
the motives of other gentlemen germs of excel- 
lence of which they themselves, were ignorant, 
was it wise, was it kind — nay, was it mutual — ^to 
reject and put away this imputation of worth? 
Was it judicious in honourable members to deny 
the existence of fine motive within them merely 
because they 'Were not aware of its existence 
themselves ?” 

The two gentlemen who were the subjects of 
this little dispute begged to intimate that their 
opinions remained unshaken. They had, how- 
ever, no wish to prolong the discussion. Let it 
rest. Unless any other gentleman had anything 
to say, perhaps it would now be better that the 
meeting should dissolve. 

I was just about to act on this suggestion, 
when, to my great surprise, who should get up 
next* to address the assembly but our young 
friend Mr. Sideways, the profile drawer, a gentle- 
man who bad never once spoken, or in any way 
contributed to the amusement of the society, 
since he had been a member. This young gentle- 
man rose very slowly and languidly from his seat, 
looking at his last profile with his head on one 
side as he did so: 

** As personal explanations seemed to beAlie 
order of the evening,*^ he said, ‘'he would take 
the opportunity of stating a grievance of his own, 
the existence of which was attributable to some 
member of the present company. There was 
some honourable member,” be continued, “ who 
had contracted the pernicious habit of jogging- 
jogging with bis leg, suhabit always troublesome, 
but more especially so in an assembly where gen- 
tlemen were engaged in writing, or — or— otlicr- 
wise handling the pen.” 

*Our youi^ friend sat down again quite quietly, 
and immediately resumed his favourite occupa- 
tion. We all looked rather indignant, and a 
marble stillness settled upon all our limbs, such 
as seemed to indicate that there was not a man 
capable of jogging bis leg among us. Mr. Car- 
pew mutter^, without rising from bis seat, 
“ That people whose tongues were so little under 
control that they used language for which they 
might be fined, had best not be too critical on the 
uncontrollable legs of others, and that those who 
lived in glass houses should not throw stones.” 
Another gentleman remarked that the meeting 
had altogether been a, very disorderly one, and 
little calculated to make a favourable impression 
on the new member— an expression of opinion in 
which I could not help cordially but sorrowfully 
coinciding. So I felt that the momcmt bad come 
when it would be well for us to break up, and 
giving a little tap with my hammer, I intimated, 
in the fewest 5?rords possible, that the proceedings 
of the evening were over. 


I took the opportunity, after the meeting was ( 
over, of expostulating with my friend the profile | 
drawer on what he had done, or rather said, on | 
the subject of leg-shaking. We were all liable, j 
I said, to fall into habits of the soft, and i 
besides, I asked, what particular harm did it do 
to him ? 

“ Why, you see,” he answered, " it interfei-es ; 
so with the?— the — ^profiles.** | ' 

“Well,” I urged, “and suppose you didn’t j 
draw quite so many of them ?” i j 

“ I must,” was his answer. “ I don’t want to | 
do it. But I’ve got into the habit now, and I 
can’t leave off.” 

I “There!” 1 said. ‘'Now learn to be con- 
I siderate. One man jogs his leg, and anollier 
draws profiles on blotting-paper. Bear and for- 
bear.” 

“ W ell, at all events it wasn’t you that jogged, 
old boy,” he said, laugliing. 

And indeed it was not. A man must have legs 
before he can shake them, and mine were both 
cut off in a railway accident. 

I have been thus pai'ticular in noting the 
events of that evening, both because it was the 
occasion of my becoming acquainted with the 
great C. J. Brogg, and also because it gives me 
the opportunity of showing him in the light of a 
peace-maker, and of presenting him to the world 
at once as a profound reasoncr and an ardent j 
philanthropist. i 

When our meeting was over, our new member i 
took me aside to tell me that he had enjoyed the i 
evening prodigiously. Think of that— “pro- | 
digiously.” He had enjoyed himself prodi- i 
giously! 1 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN pSnglisbmen are. Two young gay waiters leaning 


Pa rt the Second. 

cHA^rTER I. Tina new play. I 

A LITTLE wliite retiring monument in tlic ; 
Easfport churchyard, marked with a carved j 
violet and a simple girl’s name, was beginning to 
turn a little grey, after two >years’ exposure. 
Over at East, port soft rain was dropping gently 
on it ; but in Paris, at the same moment, n 
hot Paris day was fading out, and French 
Capua, where Youth is always at tho prow, and 
Pleasure slocplc.ss at the helm, was getting ready 
for Ihc night. Little btandhig armies iveie 
drawn ui) in rank and file at every theatre door ; 
and ill the eourt-^ard of the Grand Sybarite 
Hold, at the foot of the stone staircase, was 
w'iiitiiig a caiTiagc of the establishment, to take 
away guests to the opera or theatre. 

The- Sybarites had feasted some four hundred 
si lung, and were dropping away down the steps 
two and three together, in a pleasant rout. 
The Ficiichmen, very warm and mellow, like 
true voluptuaries, were lighting cigars and pick- 
ing 1c(‘ili, or abstiactcdly feeling their purloined 
sugar lunijis in their pockets. The. hotel was 
lit up. Lights flashed from tho ilundred and 
One Uureaux. Indistiiiclly the stars were seen 
through the great glass roof over the court. 
There was a glimpse of Paradise at the bright 
cafe to th(3 left, where were wandering In the 
sated diners to lounge on velvet. Bright clean 
waiter youths lolled on the great stairs and chat- 
tered ; for work was done. Carriages phuigiiig 
and clattering in under the porchj were pulled up 
with violence, and, flinging out a v isitor, clashed 
to tlicir doors, and were gone again. There was 
lull ill the life of tlic* huge hotel ; for it had been 
rather spent with the grand operation just passed 
till ough, and there was a reaction. The Capuans 
w'ere languid. 

The carriage of the establishment had bcQn 
waiting moie than half an hour, when a shining 
hoy of a waiter called from the top of the steps 
to the coachman to he on the alert, for his com- 
pany wore coming down. Presently there did 
come down -a tall, Englishman in evening uni- 
form, with an auburn-haired girl in a white cloak 
upon his arm— wreath, fan, and snowy gloves. He 
was clean, fresh, and transparent of skin, as only 


on rue Daiust-raae smiiea alter tnem. A man in 
green and gold, bursting from some "concealed 
hutch or warren, was holding the door open niag- 
iiificently, then shut it to lirmly as the couple 
entered, and the direction was given. 

Boy-waiter the first looked at his neighbour 
inquiringly. Boy-waiter the second answered 
the look in speech. 

“ Capitaine Anglais.” 

“ La petite ? Tenez— pa va ! Numcro 60.” 

Deft handmaids had long since investigated 
minutely the crested ivory brushes in Numero 60, | 

and studied Madame’s dresses, and seen on a 
roomy portmanteau large w^hite initials, “ C. F.,” 
and read with lame pronunciation a little card, 

Captain Feimor.” 

Not alone tho two English in the neat coupd, 
but all Pans, was convergingto the one theatre. 
They uero lighting up Aladdin’s AV^onderful 
Lamps all along the magic Boulevards. Crowds of 
the faithful sitting at tiny marble tables, sipping 
from the cloudy caraffes, saw through the trees 
the train of dark coaches trundling by with a 
flare to the one spot. 1 

The English girl-wife, sitting in the carriage 
of the Sybarite cstablisliTucnt, burst out with alt I 
a child’s raptures as she saw this gay panorama i 
pass by. She broke out with little soft spasms I 
of rapture. " How beautiful ! How lovely ! 0, 1 
look! Do look!” while the English captain, j 
calm as one who had seen all the known shows 
of the world, does look out— as a concession to I 
tliis' pleasant popular humour, and say sthat they | 
do these things very well on the whole. 

He was pleased that she was pleased: that is, he ; 
was calmly complacent. And, os they rolled j 
along, he did the showman as if he were good | 
nuturcdly talking in his own grounds. There 
will not be so enraptured ^au audience at any of 
the theatres open to-night as his companion. It 
was her first night in Paris. 

They got to their tlieatre. “ Some fcUow has 
a new play to-night,” said Captain Fermor, 
carelessly, as he helped her out and looked round 
with disgust at some one who jostled Jiim. They 
do make such a fuss about these things in this 
country.” 

The “fellow” who had written the play was a 
vei 7 famous young author, who, in his round of 
daily life, had played many cliaracters, and shown 
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[Conducted by 


XQnny profiles. He was brilliant, mtty,sentimeii- ' 
tal, a petted darling of the salons, free and easy 
ill maimer, freer and easier in hi's life, penniless 
and political. In short, a true young Trench 
author. All these ^ofiles, however, he might, 
have shown save the last ^ which was the wrong 
one— and which he had exhibited' to wrong per- 
sons. So that when the light-haired English 
captain and his wife— in custody <Sf a dread^y 
business-like woman in green, armed with little 
footstools— was let into a box or balcony, they 
found it crowded to the ceiling, but with two 
armies mixed together bclo-w, who at the proper 
season would draw off and join battle. 

Captain Eermor settled himself, drew his hand 
up and down freely over his fresh clean shirt linen 
(perhaps '^e freshest and cleanest of all shirt 
linen in that assembly), fetched out his glass, and 
did the honours of the place. The girl beside 
him had a round quiet soft face, that would be 
called handsome, with a good smile. With fresh 
round clicks, that twenty years hence will be 
fresher and rounder; she had a smile and a 
laugh ever hovering— hiding, perhaps— at the 
corner of her mouth : which, on faint encourage- 
ment, fluttered out and crossed to the other side, 
like some of the little figures in the Strasburg 
clock. She was very happy at that moment, in 
the gay and almost exciting scene, in herself, 
and in the noble— almost too superior— protec- 
tor and patron who sat beside her reading Ms 
hill, who was so good natured as to teach her in 
reference to many of the little matters about 
her. 

He took her through that document. ** These 
fellows,” he said, with comic pity, ^'will make a 
[day out of anytliing. List listen; 'L’Amottb- 
SE Paie.’ This is what we have come to see, 'I 
L’ Amour se Paic. There they arc, all iikci 
children down there, crushing each other flat to 
get a doll or a bit of sugar-stick. I should like to 
throw it down to them— how they would struggle 
for it !” 

The girl laughed at this pleasant way of 
putting the thing, and looked down at the 
amphitheatre of big cMldren below. It was the 
most eroded playground they had seen for some 
time ; but the game would presently turn out of 
a rough sort, A low hum mid buzz rose from it, 
and nearly every one was standing up with the 
usual optical fire-arm levelled from his eye. 

Next door, as it were, were a pair of typical 
Frenchmen, well dined and well filled. They 
had about begun to live ; that meal was almost 
the first tangible act of this day. < One was 
black and glossy-liaired, with cheeks shaded 
over, through imperfect shaving, like parch- 
ment written upon ; the other a gross swollen 
Frenchman, who under liis waistcoat might have 
been corded round and round like brawn, and 
whose hair, black, short, and stubbly, dipped 
down in the centre of his forehead like the peak 
of a lady’s waist. Both did a great deal of navvy’s 
work, with little pickaxes, about their teeth, and 
both contemplated the English girl writh quiet 


'and critical study, as if she were part of the 
entertainment for which they had paid. 

"English?” said the corded gentleman, half 
across his pickaxe. (He had come on a rocky and 
obstinate stratum.) 

“Yes,” said Ihe other, also excavating; "a 
dish fresh and soft, too !” Both critics, calmly ap- 
probative, did not even care to drop their voices. 

"Dear Charles,” said the girl, delighted with 
eve^tlm^ about, " how charming Mi this is ! 
It is fairy land ! 0 what a place to live in ! 
Ah,” said she, suddenly, "do you recollect Roger 
de Garmon, that you used to lend me? Dear 
me,” she added, in a sort of rapture of recollec- 
tion, "how pleasant that was ! Only this morning 
I was reading the old copy. But you forget.” 

“All, yes!” said he. "To be sure. You know 
I don’t like plays, Why don*t they begin in the 
orchestra ?” Someway he did not dwell on the 
reminiscence wi^h the same relish as she did. 

“ How long ago aU that seems,” said the girl ; 
" like a dream. Your going to India— and coming 
back again. And that soft, sweet child Violet; 
who had such a charming name, and was so cold 
and treacherous ” 

"A year and six mouths,” said he, in his 
dryestkey, " w a year and six months, I believe. 
There were things at that place, and iiersous at 
that place, one meets every day. Wc have done 
with it now, and had better let it rest, andtliink 
of the present.” 

"But, somehow,” she went on, "I felt such 
an interest in her, tliough I never saw her. 
I felt to her like a sister. And T assure you,” 
she continued, in a little confusion, "only that 
papa had set lus heart on your man 7 ing me— i 
had often begged of him to go away and leave 
the place; it seemed so cruel to iutcifere u ith 
such a soft darling as 1 fancied her.” 

Ferinor coloujxS. " You arc candid,” he said, 
a little bitterly. It was only the first two months 
of their marriage, or the infusion would have been 
stronger. "You tell the truth, certainly. I 
suppose there arc to be no secrets between lius- 
band and wife.” 

She smiled, taking this for a welcome little 
burst of nuptial jealousy, (Olives come in very 
pleasantly with wine.) 

" I like to talk of Eastport,” she said, eo- 
qucttishly. "For I was very happy there, 
though so ill. And yet is was so odd, so incom- 
prehensible.” 

" What, pray ?” said he, suddenly. 

" I mean her turning out such a cold, design- 
ing creature— marrying that other man. I could 
not have fancied it. I was so sorry, though it 
was so fortunate for me.” 

A smile of complacency stjniggled in Feimor’s 
face, wMle he said, "And for me too, I sup- 
pose 1 mnst say.” 

"And 0! will you forgive me for telling 
you ?” she went on, eagerly. " When 1 first 
heard of it, I thought the poor girl had been what 
they call thrown over, and I felt so much for her, 
tliat I said to papa ” 
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Termor turned sharply round. “We have 
come to hear this play,” he said, “ and to amuse 
ourselves. By-and-by, we shall have time enough 

for these reminiscences ; so please, now ” 

And he forced the rest of the sentence into a hard 
smile and a hard nod. 

She was sufficiently trained to see how tljin the 
ice was about this part. And she moved away 
cautiously from tlie subject. 

The three strokes of a mallet on the stage 
made every flower rustle its leaves as if a breeze 
had fluttered round, and the curtain went up. 

L* Amour sc Paie was after the true pattern— of 
which regular “ forms” seem kept in stock in 
Trance. It was very long and all conversational, 
and shifted from Madame Hautefille’s drawing- 
room to her garden and back again. When it 
came to be printed by M. Dentu of the Palais 
Royal, the reader found his page planted scantily 
with a few lines of type, and each b’ne boasted 
a few meagre shrubs of words. Still it was 
a marvel of neat wit— wit that is fined and 
delicately grained with emery-powder, and real 
ladies and gentlemen seemed to walk from Ma- 
dame llautefllle’s drawing-room to her garden 
and back again. 

The way in which the truth, or aphorism, or 
even hypothesis of L’ Amour se Paic was set 
before the audience, lay in working together a 
financier of tempered fun, a marquise,, a Paris 
man of fashion, a simple artless school-girl, 
and a “noble” tutor, suflering from his situa- 
tion. All during the first act these threads were 
plaited languidly : a warp of conversation was 
w’oven in volubly. The Exquisite showed his 
exquisiteness, the simple girl her simplicity, the 
financier his finance, and the “ noble” tutor lus 
nobleness— yet nothing had been done. As the 
act-drop came down there was applause from the 
grown children crowded below, applause met 
strangely by sconiful laughs and a few hisses. 
But as yet there was nothing to applaud, nothing 
to condemn ; the storming party were artfully 
waiting their time, until, say the end of the third 
act I when, waving their red flag, they would fly 
at the redoubt and sack the doomed piece. 

Captain Termor, looking down from his loge, 
which was high enough, and from a yet higher 
balcon of lofty English disdain, said, with a curl- 
ing lip, “ And they call this thi^ a play, do they ? 
What is it all about ? Why, it isii’t a patch upon 
the Haymarket.” 

The fresh soft girl knew Trench— that is, the 
Trench of men and women— thoroughly. Termor 
had some old budding materials of that tongue, 
bought at school, lying about in his head. 

“ Oh, but, Charles,” she said, “ that poor young 
man, so chivalrous 

“ Do you mean that whining tutor ?” he said, 
contemptuously. “ The whole thing is a bore. 
Jt must fail. I wish,” he added, putting up his 
hand politely to stop a yawn, “ 1 wish we had 
gone to that other, what d’ye call it, spectacle.” 

The two Treuchmen still looked at the English 
lady steadily. The corded one— mellowed with 
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'good Medoc and coflbe, and a little cognac on 
the surface of the coflTee, which, coming so near 
tlie top, gave his cheeks and eyes a warm inflam^ 
tone— approved. He nodded apppval to his 
neighbour. He was thinkii^ how it would be 
compatible with his other little engagements to 
— ^he would mdke up his mind before the play 
was over. 

CHAPTER IL A MEETING. 

Second act. The mournful tutor was leaning 
liis forehead on his hand and trying to read. Tor 
six francs a day he had to come and give a lesson 
to the simple girl whom he loved. She has loved 
her tutor, because, as she told her friend. Made- 
moiselle Laroux, “ ho was the first man I had 
ever seen, just as 1 was Uprise of my first doll.” 
In truth, she had a leaning to the exquisite, who 
was so pleasant with his Paris talk. Tinancier 
again, tutor, marquise, school-girl, all in a check 
pattern of talk ; but no serious work. 

At that moment there was a rustle and noise of 
moving chairs close beside the English lady and 
gentleman, with the sound of a box-door closing 
like the click of a trigger. Three seats had been 
vacant the whole night, guarded jealously. These 
were now at last to be filled. Then there came 
boldly down to the front, where she stayed a mo- 
ment drawn up to her full height for the house to 
admire, a til figure, lustrous and brilliant, 
flashing under the lights with every motion. A 
few beings of the parterre, not engaged in 
tumult, instantly tunied their backs to the stage 
and levelled their glasses with effrontery. With 
her also came a dark square-built young man, 
with vellum cheeks and thoughtful meditative 
eyes, and a second gentleman. But they were 
in cold colours — dull sketches in greys and 
neutral tints, beside her. They sat down together. 
She continued to draw all eyes. 

It was that bright radiant look which seemed tp 
reflect back the radiance of fascination. Her rich 
black hair flashed back the light from a hundred 
ripples. It hung over her wliite forehead, and 
was gathered away to the right and left like tlie 
heavy folds of a cuitfun. Her face was ov^, 
her eyebrows marked and arched, her eyes liquid 
and darkj'aiid, though brilliant, were not sharp 
nor piercing, and, above all, her face seemed Uf 
he lit up from within by a strange piquant 
pression. But among the folds and draperies 
I of her hairXond this the opera-glass musketeers 
in the parterre noted speciiiy) was a rich scarlet 
geranium placed with excellent effect, and, care- 
lessly dropping from hbr shoulders, was an 
Eastern black and gold opera-cloak. She might 
be a Jewess or a Spaniard. 

The English girl was absorbed in the tutor and 
liis woes. She had never seen anything so 
delightful. Termor, with a curl of dejircciation 
on his lip, seen under the black opera-glass, was 
slowly travelling round the house- 

“I never saw such an exhibition,” said he, not 
taking the glass from liis eyes; “but we must 
stay, for I suspect there will be ” 
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He stopped suddenly, for the two muzzles of You remember when we last met, or when we ^ 
his glass were resting on the new feces just to have met?” j 

come in. The glass dropped on his knees. Then “ Yes,” said Fermor, faintly, 

he gave a half start; half rose and sank again '‘And this,” said she, “is Mrs. Fermor? I i 

into his chair. was sure of it, at a distance. I was one of your 

His eyes were fixed on the apparition of the husband*s old acquaintances. One of that crowd 
bright lady and her two companions. A few which he had to brush through, when life for him 
“amateurs*’ in the parterre wei'c looking too; was literally a ball-room. One of the crowd 
but the whole house was absorbed in the play, whpm he has paid visits to, and taken down to 
The girl beside Fermor, with tearful eamest supper, and whose name he has forgotten by ' 
eyes, and the round chin resting on her hand, next morning.” 

was wrapped up in the young tutor. She had Fermor was now collected enough to speak as 
never heard anything so interesting. There was Fermor was accustomed to speak, 
such agony, such suffering in his face-^that— “We are going home,” he said ; “ a stupid 
Suddenly she heard her husband whisper play, that has given me a headache.” ' 

bluntly : ' “ How long do you remain iu this place ?” said ' 

“ We must go away. Come!” the Spanish lady, abruptly, addressing Mrs. | 

She came back to practical life. Fermor. 

“Go away!” she said, in blank astonishment. The latter, who had been looking at tie 
“ Wby ? Oh, no, no! Just at this point, too!” strange lady quite fascinated, answered hastily, ‘ 
“ I am sick of it,” said he, rising. “ I have a “ 0— we arc to stay a month, I believe.” 
headache. I suppose you will not ask me to Fermor struck in hurriedly : “ No, no. Wc 
stay if I am ill ?” leave lo-morrow ; we are obliged to return. Got i 

She rose in a second, and gathered up her a letter to-day.” ^ 

cloak and "materiel.” She looked back, wist- Stay a month ? Leave to-morrow?” said the 
fully at the noble young tutor, whose face showed Spanish lady, noth a smile, “ Then your plans 
actual writliings of moral suffering ; his sense of arc scarcely decidedt You recollect my brotlicr ?” 
the degradation of his position w^as so very acute, she added- “ This is Mr. Komaine, his friend.” f 
As she tiumcd to go, her cloak caught in a chair “1 am afraid,” said Fermor, “we must go 

and overturned it. A flash of faces was turned away now. We have to 

to them, and a subdued “ ts— s— ” was heard. “ Where arc you staying ?” 

“ There ! they will all see us !” said Fermor, “At the Grand Hotel,” said the English girl, 

with something like ferocity, “and I wanted to who w^as addressed. 

get out without noise.” “0, then wc shall see you there. Ours is 

He caught her arm roughly, and hurried her Number 110. We have hardly chosen our rooms 
away. yet. But we shall sec each other very often, and 

She was frightened. “ What is the matter, renew an old acquaintance. Indeed, we shall 

dear Charles?” she said again, come and see you to-morio\v,” said the Sj)anish- ^ 

“ Nothing,” he said, shortly. “ I did not say looking lady, gaily. “ Louis and I. You will be ' 

there was. Now please don’t tease me, and let at home at twelve ?” 

us get home in quiet.*' " Yes, yes,” said Fermor, hastily. “ Delighted 

' lie hurried her along the great passages. They To-morrow, at twelve.” ‘ 

got to the lop of the flight of stairs. " Good night, then,” said the Spanish-looking 

“ Take my arm 1” he said. ^ lady. “ I am so glad to have met you again. 

There, loo, at the same point, they were met This is life, you see, all over, parting in a ball- t 

by another party going away. It was the brilliant room— meeting at a 1 heatre. Now, Mr. Romaine, ' 

lady and her companions, wbo could not liave be bitter on that text.” ! 

heard a sentence of the new play, and were Mr. llomainc— whose face had a handsome ' 

iiter^vlly going away almost as soon as they had gauntness, and wliosc black eyes, and whose black ' 
come. moustache hanging like curls over his moutii, i 

Though in a little trouble, the girl was struck had an odd attraction for Mrs. Fermor— said I 

by the brightness of tlio Spanish-looking face something in a low voice to his friend. i 

and the flashing of her beauty, which she had “ Ah, exactly,” said the Spanish lady. “ To- 
now seen for the first time. morrow, then, at twelve. Good night.” 

^ “ 0 look, look, Charles !” she whispered, bur- In the dark carriage, where Fermor’s face 
riodly ; when, to her amazement, the lady came could not be seen, the girl began to chatter and 
to meet them. wonder. 

“Captain Fermor,” said stranger, and in “And you have forgotten her name?” she 
her voice there was a sustained chanting sound said, suddenly. “ How wonderful ! 1 should 

almost melancholy, “what a meeting! How have remembered that splendid face till my 

si range, how carious ! And at a theatre of all dying day. I shall long to sec he;: again.” 
places in the' world!” “Yes,” said he, catching at what she had 

Fermor was apt yet composed enough to suggested; “is it not odd? I shall recollect 
answer steadily. He forced a kind of smile, it later, I suppose.” 

“ Not forgotten me, surely?” said the lady. “ It is so strange,” she said ; “ if I had seen a 
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man with such a face, I should never have; 
for‘?otten his name.** 

Captain Termor was moody and gloomy, and 
said impatiently, “I dare say—no doubt. Please 
don’t ask me why this, and why that, and wonder 
at me for this and that. I have a headache, and 
the racket of this place is enough to give one a 
hundred headaches.*' 

She was full of concern in a moment. 

“How thoughtless and stupid I am,** she 
said. Why did, you not tell me ?** 

At their hotel the green and gold official came 
rushing, and opened the door, as if it were a 
matter of life and death they should be extricated 
at once. The great stairs flashed out white and 
spacious. The sleepless Bureaux, where the 
lights blazed, were busy with their entries .and 
erasures of arrivals and departures day and night 
long: of what were, in fact, the Births and 
Deaths to the Grand Hotel and its monster 
family. 

At the top of the stairs Permor stopped short 
suddenly. “What a place!’* he said. “1 am 
sick of their noise and flurry. One can’t get a 
minute’s quiet here. Look there ! What did I 
say as another carriage clattered in. ' “ Shall 
we leave early in the morning, and go to the 
Mirabeau, or some Christian place ?’* 

Deeply concerned for the pain which he must 
be suffering, she answered, eagerly, “Yes, Charles. 
Or wliat would you say — could we not go now ?’* 

Jt was not nine o’clock. 

“ A very good idea,” he said, with real plea- 
sure. “You could put a few things together, 
and send for the boxes in the morning. You are 
a clever child, and a ready child too.” 

Greatly elated by this unusual commendation, 
siie tripped away. 

He went down to the Bureaux, where they 
were so busy with the Biiths and Deaths. This 
was to be a Death, for he was going to ask for 
his bill. As he came out suddenly, a lady and 
gentleman, who had descended from the carriage, 
stopped him. 

“ What ! Home again ?” she said, “ and we 
just as soon as you.” 

Fermor began to gnaw at his moustaclie. 

In a moment a waiter came to him with a strip 
of paper, and asked would monsieur liave a 
-carriage ? 

“ Going away ?” said f lic Spanish lady. “ Only 
think, Louis ! At this hour, too. Sui-ely not. 
flecollect, you were to have seen us to-morrow.” 

Fermor crushed up the paper. “We have 
had to alter our arrangements,” he said. “ Wc 
are obliged to go. We have very little time. 
So ” 

“No, no,” said the Spanish lady,- smiling, and 
shaking her head. “ This is a little fourberie—* 
some of the old old phantoms. Don’t you re- 
collect when we lived at Eastport, and when 
we were all so happy together ? I dare say you 
have told her all about the time. Ko ? Absurd. 
You can’t go to-night. Where is Mrs. Fennor ? 

I sliall easily persuade Aer, Send up for her.” ^ 


Fermor looked at the lady doubtfully and 
irresolutely, still crumpling the paper* 

“No, no,” she said, with en^uragemciit. ' 
“To-moirow morning is more rational. More 
like a calm sensible Englishman. Above all, 
when we meet an old friend whom we have 
not seen for 40 long, and whom a mere chane^ 
has helped us to meet. Do oblige me in this. 
Let us sit dpwn here awhile in Paradise, in the 
Arabian Nights ! ^ There are a hoiidred things I 
want to ask yon— a hundred things ^ou will 
want to hear from me. It will be old times 
returned over again,” 

There was something almost fascinating in her 
face and voice. Fermor, bewildered, confused, 
above all, surprised at the strange change in her 
—at the lightness and airiness of her manner (for 
she seemed a new Pauline)— made no resistance, 
but passed out with her into the bright colon- 
nade where the thousand-and-one tables are 
clustered, and thp clink of glass and china 
furnishes music. 

Five minutes later came tripping down the 
young Mrs. Fermor. She wafe ready, and her 
little packing all done. But her husband was 
gone. A little confused from the sense of this 
desertion, she went in to the Bureau. 

Numero 60; Yes. Monsieur had been fur- 
nished with the note. A little fit of curiosity 
came over Jicr at that moment, and she thought 
she would refresh her husband’s memory about 
the lady at the theatre— pleasantly surprising 
him witfi superior information. Who were in 
N umero 110 ? 

A few pages turned over with complaisance, 
and the young lady registrar answered : 

“Numero 110 et 111, Monsieur et Mdlle. 
Manuel.” 

The young girl started^ At the same moment 
an obliging young boy-waiter came to tell her 
that “Mr. Captain” was outside the cafe, sitting 
with a lady, 

CHAPTEK III. THE COLONNADE OP THE GHAND 
HOTEL. 

Under ihat colonnade, and in the cool air, 
with carriage-lights twinkling pjist, and seen 
tlirough the leaves of the trees, as though 
in a garden — with airy waiters flitting by 
with snowy napkins for wings, the Englisli lady 
and gentleman sat at coffee. It was the best 
scenery in the world for confidence. 

Every moment he was more and more amazed 
at the change in her. 

She was anew Pauline,, older, yet “ finer,” more 
dazzling, more splendid, more womanly; more 
decided, too, in manner— linn ei-, and more dis- 
tinct in lier voice.- She was leaning over the 
little marble table; looking at him earnestly as 
she talked. 

“Two years is a long time,” she said, sadly. 

“ I seem to have lived a quarter of a century. 

A thousand events have beem crowded into that 
time. Spain, France, England, Spain again. 

W e have bacn always travelling. It,” she added, 
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in a low Toice, "it was thie only thing. Best 
acetned like death." 

Fei'Enor dropped his eyes. "And Spain/* he 
said, absently; " why Spain again?” 

" Ah,” she said, " our poo^ mother, yon know. 
It was her country, and it was natural that she 
should like to see it before she died. Old people 
someway think of these things. We had money, 
thank Ood. Her cousin left her everything. 
But she did not enjoy it long. Poor mamma.** 

" Good God !** said Fermor, in some distress. 

"Is she P I did not hear— I did not, indeed. 

I have heard nothing. I was so far away, or I 
should have written.*’ 

Pauline laughed, a laugh faintly harsh, which 
was one of the dianges he had noted in her. 

"Written!** she said. "Why?’ There was 
no reason in the world for that. We wanted no 
Consolation from any one. You saw vei*y little of 
her. I can fancy, too, in India, with precious time 
taken up— every moment of it. I have often heard 
what strain is put there on men of capacity.** 

Fermor looked at her a little uneasily ; but the 
large eyes seemed to be fixed on him with perfect 
honesty. 

, " Yes,** he said, “they did work ns there, But 
I am so sorry to hear this. And when ^** 

" 0, long ago ! A few months after you— had 
left. She was half a Spaniard, and very sensitive 
and delicate ; and our poor Violet’s death took 
hold of her mind a good deal, and, at last, un- 
settled it a little. Yon might have remarked 
how she doted on Aar— more, I believe, a great 
deal, than on me.” 

There was a silence for some moments. Then 
Fermor said, in a low voice : 

"And Violet— poor Violet— I am glad yon 
have mentioned it— I have often, I assure you, 
thought of it, and of tliat night, and what my 
conduct must have appeared. And I was so* 
grieved when T heard it. But you know,” he 
added, eagerly ; " whai could I do ? I don’t like 
speaking of it, it is so distressing a business, and 
has ended so unfortunately ; but ” 

" Why not ?” said Pauline, hurriedly, " There 
is no need to take that view of it. After all, it 
is different with me, yon know. Sisters will be 
sisters, and I," she added, more quickly, "had 
an affection for her that was almost extravagant. 
But that is my concern, you see. I must keep 
my own sufferings for myself. She was a child, 
too soft and tender for life. Had she been a girl,” 
added Pauline, earnestly, " she would have lived.” 

Again she laughed, and Fermor saw a film 
gathering over her eyes. She brushed it away 
hastily. "Is it not absurd?” she said. "And 
two years ago 1” 

Fermor was all softened. 'The picture of poor 
Violcst came back on him vfith a pang of seif- 
reproadh. 

"1 know,” he said again, eagerly, "what you, 
what she must have thought. The business, I cou- 
fesj?, had an odious look. But, if you had been 
behind the scenes, and seen what pressure 

" Of course,” said she. " A mere oidinaiy affair. 


I suppose five thousand things of the same sort 
go on every year in England. Poor foolish girls 
take fancies, and men, not so foolish, arc na- 
turally flattered ; and so it goes on for a time. 
Then it is discovered that the whole is imprac- 
ticable and will never do. Intellect must have 
something more to lean on than mere love and 
worship. And so the whole vanishes in a pretty 
cloud of romance.” 

“Exactly,” smd Fermor. 

"Your friends/* said she, witli eyes fixed on 
him, " naturally wished to see you advance in the 
world. You had brilliant prospects, abilities, good 
interest, and it was a pity to sacrifice them.” 

"Exactly/* said Fermor again. “You quite 
understand it. It was a youthful attachment, 
but you know it would have mined me. It was 
better for both in the end.” 

“Exactly,” she said ; "better for both. You 
say it was the only sensible course, after all. 
Of course you are right. Only a man of firm- 
ness and resolution could see it in that light. 
One of your weak youths would have plunged 
headforemost with her into min, and let the 
future take care of itself.” 

" I considered,” said Fermor, growing quite 
assured, "that 1 was bound to look to //<?r as 
well as to myself. Far more, indeed, 1 know 
human nature pretty well. I have, in fact, made 
it a practical study. 1 knew there would be 
some suffering at first; but that would be far 
better than ten times that suffering later.” 

Pauline’s face was growihg intensely earnest 
as she listened. When he looked up, the expres- 
sion chfuiged suddenly. 

" I hmo** said Fermor, " you would make all 
allowance. I was sure of it. The fact was, / 
saw it was— I may tell you now — 1 saw it was a 
mistake, about as soon as it was done. I knew 
it, and was quite grieved.” 

Her eyes were fixed on him with a greater and 
greater earnestness. But he did not see how 
her lips were compressed. “Yes?” she said, 
with an interrogative anxiety. 

"We can’t be fdways wise. As you say, the 
next best tiling after a'mistake is to sec that it 
is a mistake. I saw it the very next day.” 

"You did?^* she asked, with a sudden energy 
that would have startled another ; then added, 
hastily: "To be sure. Sensible always. We are 
only women, after all.” 

"Poor child!” he went on. " Another would 
have been blunt, and spoken at once. I thought 
it better to trust to time and chance, those two 
great contrivers.” • 

Again her eyes were fixed on him with a 
strange and almost deadly expression. “You 
did .^* she said. " That was the plan, was it ? 
I see. And it succeeded.” 

He looked up in a little surprise. 

"Poor, poor Violet !** she suddenly broke out. 
" Poor, sweet, wretched darling ! To be handed 
over to chance and time, those two great con- 
trivers. What a life ! Why could we not have 
saved her, poor lost darling ? Time and chance,” 
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and she gave one of the strange laughs. " That 
was the secret, was it? But we should have' 
had a stronger and less delicate subject to prac- 
tise on. 0, Violet ! Violet !*’ 

Her face dropped upon the little marble table, 
and Termor heard her hysterical sobs as she 
stayed in this position for many minutes. Ho 
was greatly distressed, almost shocked at the 
violence of this grief, and tried to soothe her. In 
a few moments she raised her face and wiped 
her eyes. “ This is very foolish,” she said. “We 
women should train ourselves. Ikit it does me 
good to think and talk of all this; it brings 
relief. It has quite comforted me meeting 
you. We must have many a talk on tliis matter 
in London and here. But you go to-morrow. 

1 Of coui'se, you have your duties, and cannot 
waste time on a poor lonely sister like me.” 

She looked at him with a sort of shy fascina- 
i ton, and her voice was very musical and melan- 
choly. “ Twelve o’clock t” she said, rising sud- 
denly ; “ how time has flown !” 

“ Good gracious !” he said, for the first time 
thinking of Mrs. Termor. “ So late ! Yes, I shall 
see yomagain. Wo arc not bound to a day. But 1 
am so glad you have taken a calm, sensible view of 
this idlair, as, indeed, T anticipated you would.”. 

“ Ah, yes ! Lot us go in, now,” she said. They 
went into the great court. It was almost de- 
serted. But the sleepless Bureaux were still 
at. work. At the bottom of the great stair she 
said “ Good night-.” 

She followed him with her eyes as he ascended 
slowly: when he reached the top, lie looked 
down and saw her figure standing in wonderful 
attitude of grace. He thought again of the 
curious changes that had taken place in her. 
“ What a crisis,” lie said, as he looked down, 
“ to pass through ! How would a less skilful 
man have done ?” 

At that distance he could not see her face, nor 
tin* features in her face. But the eyes were 
fiasliing. And he could not hear the hard voice 
that came from the lips : 

** It was, then, his own work ; and he is satis- 
fied I Before God, then, 1 shall not spare him !” 

Once more, at the door of the lobby, he looked 
down, and saw her hand raisod towards him. 
Complacently, he thought it was a sort of sa- 
lutation, and he waved his own to her. Then 
went his way along the galleries. There was a 
smile on his face as he passed along ; it was 
softened to a gentle feeling of romance very 
pleasurable. “ My life,” he thought, “ has been 
a strange onc.^ It might be written in a book. 
IVho can tell what is coming, either ?” 

He found the young wife up, waiting. She 
had been writing— writing home to her father. 
He required one letter every day, without fail. 

" I was having some coffee out on the Boule- 
vards,” said Termor. “ So sorry to have kept 
you ; met a friend.” 

There was a curious look on the young wife’s 
face, a colder one than he had ever scon. 

“ Tell me about it,” she said, calmly. “ An ' 

old friend, or a new one ? Had he anything to 
tell?” 

Termor walked to the window impatiently. 

" Nothing that you would caro to hear,” he said. 
"By the way, we need not be hurrying away in 
the morning. There is no necessity for such a 
j'gecipitate d^arture. It would look absurd. 
We should b© having the police after us !” He 
said this as though sk had been proposing it. 

“ Just as ybu please,” she said. 

Her passiveness mystified him. But no more 
was said on the matter. ' 

On the next day, about two o’clock, Captain 
Termor fixed a flower in his button-hole, chose 
out a new pair of gloves, put some perfume on his 
handkerchief, and sent up to Numero 110, to 
know if Mademoiselle Muiiucl was at home- "I 
have not talked to a clever woman I don’t know^ 
when,” he said; "I must tell her the whole 
story about poor Violet from the very be gmning.” 
He had, in fact, prepared a dramatic little nar- 
rative, in which he himself was painted as an ob- 
ject of great interest. 

The boy-waiter came with word that Mr. and 
Miss Manuel had left for London by the early 
train that morning. 

ITALIAN IRON. 

There are many points of view, besides the 
merely politico-religious, from which the Italian 
Convention, and the approaching union of the 
whole peninsula under one government, deserve 
to be regarded. Unless there comes some - 
unlucky hitch in Euronean iiolitics, wc shall see 
in Italy an immense acvelopment of manufac- 
tures and industry within the next few years. 

Wc seldom reflect enough how much we in 
England owe, not only to our insular position 
which has kept us free from invasion, but to our 
freedom from close personal concern in conti- 
uentai wars. We have had far too much to do 
with them ; we feel that, to our sorrow, every 
time the tax-gatherer comes round, and Mr. 
Gladstone feels it every time he performs one of 
his grand financial feats : but we have scarcely 
ever been interested in them at first hand. War 
with us has never been engrossing enough to 
hinder us from cultivating the arts of peace. 
The best soil in Europe (for, on the whole, we 
have the smallest proportion of utterly uu- 
improvable land of any European country ), the 
richest stores of mineral wealth, and time and 
opportunity to use them — these have been our 
advantages. Look, on the other hand, at the 
Continent during the half century ending with 
Waterloo — ^towns taken, trade paralysed or 
killed outright, countries ravaged, above all, 
men drawn off iq* far too large a per-centage 
from peaceful occupations. We too had armies, 
but only large enough to win renown, ajid keep 
ourselves in practice, and support our position 
among the nations. W*© have always managed 
to do a good deal of our fighting by deputy. 
Subsidising Austrians or Russians, even though 
it does make the taxes heavier, is far less destriic- 
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tive to a nation than sweeping olf tlie best of 
the population by wholesale conscriptions. A* 
people does not soon recover suclv a terrible 
drum ; it is just the case of a loan who has had 
a wasting fever. They tell iis that, in some 
parts of Germany, the people are still feeling 
the effects of the Thirty Years* War, 

But things are changing rapidly. We no 
longer have it all our own way in the manufac- 
turing world. Fifty years of something more 
like peace than the fifty which preceded them, 
are giiiing other nations a chance. 

France moves less than some of the rest, be- 
cause France keeps up sucli a vast amy. But 
even France is now a very different rival in the 
walks of trade from the France of half a century 
ago. The excessive caution of French traders 
used to be proverbial; nearly all their largest 
transactions were merely retail compared with 
i hose of our houses. Now, everything in France 
is wholesale. Retail business,** says M. 
About, in his Le Progres, “cannot keep its 
ground ; even the little village shops must soon 
be ^ branches of some company. The small 
dealer is doomed to disappear altogether.’* 

As steam has lessened the difference between 
our own and other navies, so it has gone far to 
equalise the manufacturing power of nations. 
Italy with no coal, but with abundant metallic 
ores, can now get seaborne coal cheaply, and 
will surely turn her energies in more hoj^eful 
directions, when the enervating crotchets of 
pope and cardinals have gone tlie way of the 
miserable political system which so long para- 
lysed the country. 

The island of Elba is full of iron, not de- 
posited in regular beds as it so generally is 
with us, but rather (as in Cornwall) thrown 
up by volcanic agency, the molten metal having 
turned the stratified rocks near it, into meta- 
morphic. Like Cornwall, the greater part of 
the island is of granite or serpentine, mingled, 
however, with such a variety of crystalline forms 
a^ to make it a very paradise of iiuneralogists : 
aqua-marine, tourmaline, rock crystals of all 
kinds, aspar, agate, 6!rc. Some of t hese are very 
rare. A silicate of aluminium and of lithium, 
which M, Simonin* calls “Castor,** is found 
only here and in Sweden ; and a silicate of alu- 
minium and cccsium, which he calls “Pollux,” 
is peculiar to the island ; a small crystal of this, 
lialf as big as 'one’s thumb, was sold to the 
Paris Miiieralogical Museum for twelve pounds 
sterling. Ilvaite is another mineral only found 
here. It is a silicate containing much iron. 
Leli^vrc discovered it in 1800, and called it 
ignite, in honour of the victory of Jena. This 
put all the German savans in a fuiious rage; 
jenite they would not hear of; Lievrite they re- 
christened it, intending, thereby, to lionour the 
discoverer. So that, as M. Sinionin and others 
call it ilvaite (from “llv a,** the Latin name of 
the islatwl), the luckless miueral hi\s at present 
three names. 


* Writing iit' the Pevue des Deux Mondes for 

15tlx of September last. 


pther “curiosities” are the beautiful ar- 
rangements of golden-yellow pyrites crystal, 
which the miners sell to visitors. There is 
also loadstone in several forms. The business 
of specimen huntiflg lias long been well under- 
stood; indeed, more than one of the better 
Icicerones have made important miiieralogical 
discoveries. But the iron is the great thing, and 
it is found everywhere. The island is as full of 
it as the “ Paris Mountain,” in Aiiglesea, was of 
copper. A good deal of it occurs iu tlie form 
of sand, iike^that on the beach at Taranaki, the I 
ricliness of \vhich helped to make the unhappy ' 
New Plymouth people so eager to keep tlicir * 
allotments. Now, how is the iron worked? Why, i 
very inefficiently. Most of the mines arc mere I 

surlace scratebmgs. In many places nothing ! 

else is needed. At Rio Manna, for instance, ' 

where you land from the Tuscan Piornbiiio, the ' 

very mud is black and metallic, and the sea is, ; 
for a great distance, coloured dark red by the 
waters of the little stream which comes down { 
from the “iron bills.” The mode of bringing [ 
dowmtheore is primitive enough. You see a 
long string of donkeys carrying it iu their pan- j 
niers. Gangs of porters aie then employed to | 
haul it (still iiv baskets) on ship-boaid. The 
wheelbarrow is an unknown institution. Pus- j 
sibly the Elbans have the same prejudice against 
it which the Scotchman at Oporto found the | 
Portuguese had ; when he had imported a barrow 
at considerable cost, his gardener at once gave j 
warning, indignantly asking, “ AFoiikl you set j 

a man to do tiic work of a beast ?” Meclninical ' 

science is at a low ebb iu Elba. There is not a 
crane in the whole island, nor a “ slide” up which ' 
loaded wagfjons might, as tlicy came down, pull 
up those wliich hadbeen emptied at the bottom. 
When sonieihing of this kind, witli tramway to 
mat eh, was proposed to the Gruiid-Dukc Leojiold, 

“ It*s very clever ; but what is to bo clone witli all I 
my donkeys?” he replied. Still, in spite of I ho 
grand-duke, the quantity of iron exported has | 
greatly increased — from some fifteen thousand 
tons a year to an average of fifty-six thousand tons 
between 1851 and 1801. The year ending last 
June gave a total of one hundrod thousand tons. 

At present no more can be exported with roads ' 
and means of shipment so imperfect as they are, 
and an open roadstead instead of a safe haroour. 1 
But the demand must go on increasing ra- , 
pidly; and the supply is unlimited. M. Si- 
monin compares it to the guano in the Chincha 
Isles, which, in the same way, is concentrated 
in a small space; but, in the guano isles, the 
wealth is only on the surface ; in Elba tlic 
deposits of ore are so thick that they can supply 
a million tons a year for two iliousaud years 
without being exhausted. M. Simonin, who 
writes in the Revue dcs Deux Moiidcs, an ad- 
vanced and somewhat “ Anglophile” publication, 
traces the great backwardness of the mining art 
in Elba and on the opposite mainland, chieny to 
the fact that the state has w'orked its onii 
mines. This concession to English views is very 
remarkable in one of a nation who are so fond 
of expecting government to do everything for 
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tliem. The Tuscan snieltinp: furnaces work, it 
I' appears, only six months in the jear ; and those 
who know tho expense of lighting a blast-fur* 
1 nace can readily calculate how destructive such 
I a system must ho to anything like profits, 
j Another evil is, that tlie mines were alienated 
I to a Leghorn company, in 1851, for a term of 
f years, of \Aliich seventeen have still to run. The 
I Austrian bayonets had propped up the grand- 
ducal throne during the trounles of ’forty-eight, 
j andtlieirhelpwasiiotgiven gratis. "Whoistomake 
) t he improvement s during these seventeen years ? 

Could not the Italian government borrow money 
I and buy out the shareholders ? Unfortunately, 

' most of the shares liave got into the hands of 
the grand-duke’s family; and they (after their 
I second exile) are hardly likely to help the King 

I of Italy out of the dilemma. Meanwhile, it 

seems very sad that the new kingdom, which 
wants iron-plat cd ships, rilled cannon, and, abov e 
all, metals for her lailways, should have to get 
these tilings from abroad. Only Inst year a 
contractor took tnolvc thousand tons of rails 
from French houses which use this very Elba 
I lion. Italy must make these things for her- 
self, and doubtless she will do so befoie long. An 
Italian oompaiiy has been started to rnaimfac- 
I turc steel wholesale by our Bessemer process. 

' Kow, in a few years, steel will supersede iron 
I completely. It will be used for boileis, for 
j lads, for niaelimcry. All iron will not make 
' good steel; tlial ot Flha is exceedingly suitable 
t for the purpose. They say tliai the jirogrcss of 
j i the great Euvo])ean nations ni iron -woi king n - 
'j presents thcii relative political iinjicitance. 
Without at all endorsing this stalcment, we 
Tiviy say that England, where some of tho great 
blnst-furnaees turn out as much as ninety tons a 
day, gives Italy an example herein which she w ill 
' do well to follow. Ill vail y of this kind would he 
truly useful to both nations . we arc lU/t so perfect 
but that w’e eould leain ; tiulh and chaste sim- 
j ])lieity of design wc seem never able full) to ae- 
, complish; here the Italian love of the beautiful 
' might stand us in good stead, 
j But w'o must return for a few^ moments to 
j Elba, and just look aioimd u.s before sailing 
1 aw’ay. The island lias other iniueral riches be- 
! bides its ii on mines. Being imiac up chiefly of 
granite (of various epochs — granites arc not, as 
, we used to be taught, all of one dale), it natu- 
' rally furnishes that kaolin wlueli comes from 
the decomposed granite rock, of which Cornwall 
sends so much to our pottery districts. Here 
is another branch of industry ready to tlio liaiids 
of the emancipated Italians. ‘When we re- 
member what tley did in this w'ayiutlie middle 
ages — how even fayence, common pottery, 
takes its name from Facnza—w^c feel sure the 
kaolin will not all be exported. Of course gra- 
nite blocks are shipped irom Elba, as they were 
in Homan times. The island also largely exports 
statuary and other marbles : its calcareous de- 
posits, subjected to the action of the igneous 
rocks, have been very generally “altered” into 
marble. Thus, all things coiibidercd, Napoleon’s 
little empire was not such a bad place after all. i 


There are of course many traditions about him 
in the island. He was always watching the 
roadstead, where there were, naturally enough, j 
plenty of English cruisers. Yet be was not i 
idle ; he had not lost lieart, as at St. Helena. 

He found w^ork for his soldiers in makinggrand 
roads along gpd across tho island ; he opened 
fresh mines ; cleared out and put in working - 
order, old marble quaiTies ; bepn to excavate on 
Montc-Giovc, tho site of Jupiter Ammon’s 
temple. ^ The very day that he sailed >iway he 
left bpecial orders with his gardener about alter- 
ing certain flower-beds. The people liked him. t 
“ He used to make twenty-frane pieces as com- 
mon as half-crowns,” taid an old cicerone. Yet 
they did not ciinge to him. “ Who is this Na- 
poleon that he puts us under tribute?” said 
the Senate of Capoliberi, wdien he wanted to 
exercise his irnpenal power of taxing Ins sub- 
jects. There was very nearly a drawn battle 
between tlie ex-Empnor and the men of the 
town, w'hieh boasted that it held chatters dating 
from Itoman times. Without cxaggeialioii, 
Rio-Mariiia has parchments of tlie tl'iuteenth 
century. The island has suffered cruelly fiom 
piiates, Saiacens, and others, both before and , 
since Barhai ossa’s time; and by way of com- [ 
pensation its rulers, whoev er they might be, i ult cl 
lightly, anil respected the old pnviicges of a set j 
of men wdio liad supplied It aly with iron for some 
two thousand five hundred ycais. I 

On the whole, Elba is a very interesting place 
to visit during a Mediterranean cruise. Tlic ' 
‘^ociiciy i<» by no incuns contempt ible ; indeed, the ! 

colouiing of the bare gianite and serpent ino 
rocks IS magnifiecnt — perfectly Oriental m type, * 

The botanist, t oo, w ill find much to interest llim ; 
the islaud bclongs to the same botanical group 
with Corsica, tS.ii(linltt, and the Balearic Isles — 
a link betwTcn Italy and Spain. To those who 
have seen our own iron distiicts (and they aie 
not all who go ciuistiig iu the Mediterranean), 
it will be interesting to compare our highly un- 
proved methods with the simple plan of opeia- 
tions adopted heie, simple, but wasteful as well. 

At Oalamita, for instance (which lakes its name 
from the Italian woid for magnetic iron ore — it 
w’^as calami tc by which the mariners of Ainalff 
guided their barks) — at Calamita the ore is 
shot down from the rock a height of over sixty f 
yards on the beaeh, about half being lost by j 

lolling away, pounding to dust, falling into the , 

sea, Strangely enough, the gi eater number 
of the workmen just now arc political exile*, 
maiiutengoli di Napoli, the least desperate » 
auKing the Calabrian brigands. They weic ’ 
starving lierc ou the fourpeiice a day which go- ' 
veniment allows them, when it was pioposed 
that they should allowed to work in the * 
mines. Tlie American w'ar was Iclt even in tins 
corner of the w^oild. Among the slnps of all 
nations loading in the roads, there Jiave been 
several Yankees wlioin dread of the Alabama 
kept from going into open sea, and who em- 
ployed their forced leisure in carrying cargoes 
of iron to Marseilles. ' 

Whether Elba will c\er deserve again its old 
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iiaiae of JBthalk, which the Greeks gave it 
when it blazed over the nightly sea with Etrus- 
can furnaces, is doubtful. The island was then, 
ro doubt, thickly wooded. Now it is very bare 
ol fuel However, coal can be sent cheaply by 
5Cn, and jjn our own country we see, in the case 
of the Westbury iron-earth, that it.pays to bring 
fuel to the ore if only the ore is rich enougli. 
Wc have already taught the Elbaae something. 
They used to neglect the old refuse-heaps lying 
in the Etruscan and Roman workings, till some 
English captains begged to be allowed to take 
them away as ballast. It was then found that, 
after a little washing to get rid of the accumu- 
lated clay, this rubble was very good ore. It 
now sells at nearly seven shillings the ton, the 
price of freshl}-dug ore being not quite nine 
shillings. 

Wc recommend every one who is exploring 
Tuscany, or sailing about in the Mcditerrancau, 
to ])ay a visit to Elba. It is at least as inte- 
resting as Malta, with its “joys of La Valctle— 
fcj'occo, sun, and sweat.” *Jt has a history too, 
as well as the Island of tlie Knights ol St. John. 
Once nearly half its population w’as carried off 
by the pirate Rarbarossa; rnaiiy of them being 
rescued and restored, when, in 1535, Charles 
the Eiflh took Algiers. The wretched weakness 
ol these Italian coasts, left undeleiulcd duiing 
the lule of Appiani, Visconti, Buoncompagni, 
and the like, sutBeienily cx])lains the sullen in- 
diifcrencc with which the peninsula submitted 
to Spanish domination. 

Bui wc do not mean to be political. To those 
vlio can, wc say “Go and see Elba for your- 
selves.” To those who cannot, wc recommend 
M. Simonin’s “ monograph.” It is lively and 
truth! ul. 


A BLACK AFFAIR, 

^ Well, thank ’c, sir, 1 don’t mind if 1 do. A 
little drop of rum, sir, if jou please. Rum’s 
my favourite liquor. 1 alviays think, sir, that 
t here’s more for your inoiiev, like, looking at it 
from all points. As regards quantity, it is not 
equal to gin, but, considering the colour and the 
iiivour, il comes as near brandy as you could 
expect for fivepence a quartem. licrc’s for- 
tune, sir. 

TIow long have I been in the line? Close 
upon five-and-twenty years. You may know 
aooui the lime when 1 tell you that Jim Crow 
was all the go ; that’s a pun, ain’t it, sir ? My 
m»tes tells me that 1 could write one of them 
Clii’ishnas builosques stunning. You won’t 
mind If i pun, sir, for I’m fond of fun, sir, and, 
between you and^ me, I like a. bun, sir, as sure 
as a gun, sir. You see, it comes natural to me, 
like, Weil, as I was a saying, it is about five- 
aud-twehtyyears since 1 lirst took to the darkey 
business. 1 was a bit of a boy then, and did 
Jini Crow all oter the country. I what you 
may call propagated him. Vi'Iien Dau Rice 
went into the country, he found I had been 
before him. All the boys and gals, sir, were 


turning about and wheeling about and doin’ just 
so, long before they saw Dan. 1 was the man, 
sir, that spoilt his plan, sir, for I was the 
boy that could can, sir. Well, sir, 1 won’t’ 
pun, if you don’t like it. But as I was a saying, 
sir, I made my first appearance in Jim Crow — 
little Jim Crow they called me— in a black face 
and a white pair of trousers. Lor* bless you, 
sir, what a thing is experience ! At that t ime of 
day we used to black our faces witli sut and 
tallow-grease, not knowing no better, but since 
then, sir, such is the march of iutelleck, sir, 
science has revealed burnt cork, which is simple 
and highly inoxshus. Whatever there may be 
a wanting, sir, to man here below, it’s not cork. 
According to my experience of life, cork is 
everywhere, but I regret to say not bottles with 
something in them. But cork is all perw^ading, 
and with lucifers, which is also a universal ele- 
ment, thei^e you are with Ethiopia in your waist- 
coat-pocket ! ] 

I began with tke bones ; rose ra^ildly, owing 
to my native genius, to the tambourine, ad- 
vanced with giant strides to the banjo, and at 
last attained to the proud eminence ot the con- 
certina. I might have retired on a com])utcuce 
long before now, sir, if it hadn’t been for 

the ; but why should I mention the word ? 

AVhat is it that conquers all mankind and makes 
cowards of us all, as JSliakospcare oli&crves? 
What is it ? Why the fee-maJes. llellcu was 
the cause of Rob Roy’s destruction, as the 
song says. The fee-males was the ruin ol me ; 
at least one feemale was. And that fce-iimlc 
was my wife. 

She was a fine woman, sir, and slie /s a fine 
woman, as ever you would desiie to clap your 
eyes upon in a summer’s day ; a foot and a* half 
taller than me, but no ambition, and sucli a rasp- 
ing temper. Kor you, sir, or any gent ns wasn’t I 
professional, she would liave been just lhc ' 
thing. Tall, sir, high action, a fine figuic-iiead, I 
and a mole on her left cheek, but domtslic. ‘ 
That’s w here we didn’t hit it — she was doniesl ic ; 
and when a woman as is married to a proles- 
bional is domestic, she can’t a-bear you to be out 
of her sight. When you are away pertorining 
I she gets jealous ; not of anybody m part iculnr, 
as far as J! can make out, but of the public m 
general. A domestic wife, sir, in my walk of 
life, sir, tends to strife, sir — beg your pardon, 
I’m sure, sir ; but it’s a natural genius winch 
there’s no keeping down; always was witty, 
sir ; cau’t help it . 

My wife turned out downri^lit unreasonable. 
She was for regular hours in the business. 

“ Ten to live, or a little arter,” she used 
to say, “is very good hours for a man to be 
in business, and a married man ought to be 
home and a-bed by ten o’clock.” W'ell, you 
kuow% sir, in my line, that sort of thing won’t 
do. Nigger serenading ain’t like the Banlc 
of England or Somerset ’Ouse. If Hop 
Light Loo is your line, you must do the 
best you can ; and if you want a sweethearf, 
why darkey is your man. Leastwise, sir, i 
mean that in niy line you can’t choose your 
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liours, and you can*t ohoose your district. On , 
Lord Mayor’s Day you may earn enough for a 
week in an hour or tiro, up a court about the 
Old Bailey, when the people are waiting to see 
the procession. But tlien every day of the year 
ain’t the ninth of Nowember. As a rule, there’s 
nothing to be done in the nigger line until after 
dinner. Organs is the only tiling in that w^ay 
that people will stand directly after break- 
fast. You want a ^od foundation of roast beef 
or pork and something to drink, before you are 
in a humour for the niggers. And do you know, 
sir, I fancy that the more people have to drink, 
llic better they like our performance. And so 
it IS, sir, that our best time is at night about 
an liour before the public-houses close. As the 
Latin poet says, sir : In wino weritas. Well, X 
used to do a very good night business witli our 
troupe, of which, being the concertina, I was 
the liead and director, a very good business, sir, 
until I got married. But I li^n’t been married 
a week, befow) Mrs. G. began to row me about 
being out late at night. 

“ My dear Maria,” 1 says to her, it’s busi- 
ness ; it’s your living, rny dear, and mine too.” 

" Don’t tell me,” she says ; “ there’s no 
proper business to be done at this time of 
night, and if T had kriovni the sort of life you 
w’as going to lead me, I shouldn’t have married 
you.” 

“ Well, hlaria,” I would say to her,* ‘‘ I’m 
sure I never deceived you iis to my line of 
life ” 

You told me you was a hartist,” she says. 

“I did,” J’suys; "‘but did 1 ever deceive 
vf.u as to the nature of the hart ? Didn’t 1 tell 
you in a honourable and slraigliiforward manner 
i liai T was in the musical way, that my irisiru- 
mr-ut was tlic concertina, and my spear of life 
i lie streets ? It is true,” I says, “ that I came 
a-courtiiig you in a clean face and my best 
fcunday-going suit ; but when you remarked a 
black rirn round my neck, didn’t I make 
a clean breast of it, and confess to the burnt 
cork on my bended knees P And what did you 
say to me, Maria? Didn’t you take me by 
tlic ’and, and say, ‘ Rise, Joseph, rise ; it does 
not become you to kneel thus to a fri^ile 
woman ? ‘ Love,’ you says, ! is superior to a little 
sut, and I’d hve ^ok all the same if you was 
the Hottentot Wenus.’ ” 

Yes, sir, I was candid with Maria, and I was 
candid wdtli her family, which had been in the 
ironmongery line and seen better days, but was 
now reduced through misfortunes. It is true 
that Maria’s ma kepi a mangle, presented to 
her by subscription by tlie members of her duti- 
ful family, and that her pa, being unequal to 
exertion, w^as in the workhouse but, having 
paid taxes and kep their own chay in better 
times, I knew what was due to them, and, on 
aspiring to Maria’s ’and, stated all circum- 
stances — birth, parentage, profession, and ave- 
rage earnings. 

I remember well, sir, what the old gentleman 
said to me on the wedding-day. 1 went down'^ 
to the workhouse for him at ten o’clock, and 


brought him up in a cab to give his daughter 
away. And he gave her away, sir, cheerfully — 
which was very generous of him, considering 
that she was all his property. And, coming 
out of church, the old gentleman says io me. 

“ ifbseph,” says he, things has been said, 
but not by me. Mind, it wasn’t me as said 
Maria was going to marry beneath her. There’s 
no pride aBqut me; but the old woman, you 
know, was Connected with the aristocracy, a 
house where a footman was kep, and, ^though 
brought down, Joseph, her notions are high. 

She didn’t quite like it at first, and might have 
said something. But don’t you take any notice 
she’ll be reconciled to it in time.” 

So she was, sir ; for the very next Sunday the 
old lady invited me and Maria to tea, and we 
took our own tea and sugar, and a new cottage 
loaf, and warmed the old lady up with a glass of 
six ale, and she was reconciled in no time. So you 
can’t say there was any family misunderstanding, 
can you, sir ? It was all fair and square ; Maria 
knew what I was, and the family knew what I 
was, and they took me for what \ was. 

Maria could not deny it ; yet often when I w'cnt 
home late she’d go into high strikes, fly at mo 
like a cat and tear my clothes off my back, get 
hold of the tails of my coat — them long comic tails 
as we wear, sir — ana off they’d come like tinder ; * 
then she’d make a grab at my hair, but tliat being 
a horsehair wig, deceived her, and only nggrea- 
vated her the more, when she’d chuck the wig in 
the lire and seize me by the real hair, pulling out ^ * 
handfuls. There was no pacifying her, sir ; soft 
words weren’t a bit of use. I’ve took home some- 
thing nice for supper, thinking that would pre- 
vent a row; but it didn’t. Once, it was a bit of 
boiled pork and peas-puddin’, and siie took up the 
peas-puddiu’ in handfuls and threw it at me like 
mud. Peas-puddin’ arii’t a nice thing, sir, to 
be compo’d with. I’ve took her home a velvet 
bonnet all over roses and ribbons, and she’s 
danced upon it, sir. 

When I’ve been very late, and frightened to 
go home, I’ve got two or three of my mates to 
go in with me; sometimes I’ve look "the whole 
troupe. But Lor’ bless you, sir, it wouldn’t have 
made no difference if I had gone home guarded liy 
a regiment of soldiers, ora whole division of the 
police. Maria let us have it all rouild, generally 
with the banjo over the head. You see she had 
no sympathy with hart, sir, didn’t understand it. 

Her idea of w'ork was washing, and ironing, and 
cleaning up the house. “ Pine thing for 3 ^ 011 ,” 
she would say, “gallivanting about, seeing 
pleasure, while I’m at home here, toiling and 
slaving.” As a general Yule, sir, 1 don’t think 
women understand hart. 

But the worst of it was that all this interfered 
with business. I’^ a man that likes peace and 
quietness myself, and I’d do anything rather 
than have a row. I’ve sat many a night in the 
cold on the stairs, waiting for Maria’s temper to 
cool down. But if you tread upon a worm, 
sir, it will turn, especially if you interfere with 
Xt in business, and humiliate it before the public 
at large. And that’s what Maria did more than 
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oncp. She followed oui* troupe about to see square I saw something white lying on the 
what I was up to, and when I was gomg round pavement. My heart was in niy mouth. 1 
with the liat, making my best bow ana saying tliought it was the bundle of notes at last. But 
soft nonsense to the gals, she^d drop down upon it wasn’t. It was only a lady’s cambric hand- 
nie like a flash of lightning, and fetcli me a crack kercher. But that was worti something, for it 
on the side of the head that made me spin a'^in. had lace all round it, and a coronet embroidered 
In private, a man as is fond of peace and quiet- in the corner. I am no judge of lace myself, 
nc&s may Uke that sort of thing! but when it but I thought b;^ the coronet that it was likely 
comes to a public performance, ain’t to be to be the real thing. So I put the handkorcher 
put up with. A professional man, sir, must stick in my pocket, and said nothing to nobody. 1 
up for himself before the public, though I am intended to give it to Maria when I got home ; 
bound to say that always when Maria dropped but she had a little bit of supper ready, and was 
down upon me in that way, tlie public laughed, so pleasant and agreeable, that I quite forgot all 
I had it in my mind more than once to give about it. 1 wont to bed without mentioning the 
Maria in charge, but I never could. She’s a handkercher. 

sort of woman, sir, that when you look at her As 1 was dozmg off, Maria, who had stopped 
it’s all over with you — tall, sir, a fine figure-head, up to put things to riglits, suddenly came up to 
and such a stepper ! But she ruined the night the bedside and shook me. “ Joseph,” she said, 
business, and all through her I had to lose the “ Well,” I said, “ what is it ?” 
countr;^ business in the summer.^ There’s a “Joseph,” she repeated ; and I knew by her 
good bit of money to be picked up in the season tone that t here was something up. 
at the watering-places, such as Margate and 1 opened my eyes, and saw Maria standing 
Uamsgatc. But 1 never could go ; Maria beside me with tlie liandkerchcr in her hand, 
wouldn’t let me. She had been to my pockets and found it. 

“ If VOH go, Joseph,” she used to say, “ /go.” “ W'hat’s this ?” she said. 

Weil, of course 1 couldn’t drag Maria about A liandkerchcr,” I said, 
w'ithmc over t he country ; it would have been “ A handkercher !” she said. *• Whose hand- 
double expense, and hart ists ill our line don’t kercher P” 

• always find it easy to get lodgings. Ours, sir, “ 1 don’t know, I’m sure,” 1 said. “ I 

is an awkwai’d pocket to suit as regards rent, picked it up in the street, and was goiug to 

I And being professionals, wo like to keep our- give it to you, only i forgot it.” 

sehes quiet when we retire into private life. It “How do j'ou look, Jo&epli, when you’re 

wouldn’t do for public characters like us to go telling a lie P” she said. 

to the Iloyal Hotel. “ What do jou mean ?” I said. 

Well, the consequence was that my mates “I’ll tell you what 1 mean,” she said. “Some 
went without me, and 1 was left in London at woman give you this, loseph. I’ve suspected 
the dull season of the year to do the best 1 you for some time ; but you can’t deceive me, 

, could single-handed. But one nigger ain’t no now 1 have the hocklar proof.” 

use, sir; "it’s true the concertina is scifentific, “Oh, how can you think such a thing, 

I but without the banjo and the bonae it’s nothing. IMana?” 1 said. “I’m sure 1 never gave you 

' I did very bad, and could get little more than a any cause.” 

I crust. But Maria didn’t care. Her maximum “This liandkerchcr!” she said; and siie 

I always was, better a crust of bread-aud-cheese looked at me quite awful. 

I and "^be home and a-bed at ten o’clock, than ^ Well, sir, I took a bitter oath that I had 
boiled rabbit and sprouts with gallivanting. picked it up, but she wouldn’t have ii. 

' It was all jealousy. Yet T never give her “Why, what nonsense,” I said; “it's real 
‘ any occasion, sir. Never. Of course 1 ])ala- lace, and got a coronet in the corner. 1 dare 
vered the gah, and I dare say sometimes say it belongs to a duchess.” 

gammoned them out of their missus’s beer- “Ah,” she says; “ it ain’t the first time I’ve 

money ; but*it w'us in the way of business. It heard of duchesses falling in love with piofes- 
wasu’t love, sir, it was ha’pence. sionals, Joseph, you’re a willin.” 

What I am going to tell you now, sir, is a It out me to the quick to be called a name 
great ewent, ana I dare say some day it will be like that, and me innocent as an unborn babe, 
mentioned in History. " But nothing wmld pacify her. Slic worked 

1 had been playing about at the West-end herself up into high strikes in no time. Tliink- 
all day, and had taken only about a couple of in<j that she would soon cry and kick herself out, 
shillings. It was w-ell 'on in the dull season ; T lay quiet, aud never said a word. But that 
the nobs were still out of town, and the scr- wouldn’t do. She got up in a fury, threw my wijg 
vant girls had spent all their board wages. 1 into the fire as usual, stamped upon my serenaa- 
had been playing and singing ’Jor nearly an hour iug hat, and then pulled all the clothes off me. 
without getting e’er a copper. “ It’s no use,” She went on like a mad woman, sir, and roused 
< ' says I to myself; “ I’ll shut up aud go home.” the whole house. 

So I popped the concertina into its case and “I’ll go home to my parents,” she said, 

started off, tbitiking, as I generally do when I’m “ Don’t be foolish,” I said. “ You know your 

iu bad luck, that I might possibly find a purse ma is out a washing, and the workhouse is shut 
or a bundle of notes lying in the road. Well, rong ago ; they won’t let you see the old gentle- 
sir, just as I was turning out of Bclgrave- 1 man to-night.” 
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Tills comes of manning one beneath me in, 
station/' she said. 

Now she had never said that to me before ; 
but I knew now that it had been buried in her 
breast, and that she had been thinking of it for 
. years. 

“ Oh, Maria," I said. “ I never thought that 
you would liave thrown that up in my face. M ; 
you *do come of a high family/* I said, “ love's a 
leveller/* 

‘‘Love I” she says ; '* do you dare to talk to 
me of, love, false one?" 

“ I arn’t a false one, Maria ; Tm your true 
loving *usband," I said. 

“ The handkercher !" she said, holding it np 
like an accusing spectre. ** Go to your duchess, 
go !** And with that she flounced out of the 
room, and sat half the night- on the stairs a 
weeping and sobbing and beating the boards 
with her heclsSj so that nobody could get a wink 
of sleep in the 'ouse. 

When she come up in the morning, she was 
as cold as a frog, but quiet. She never spoke all 
breakfast-time ; but, after I had blhcked rny face, 

. and just as I was cutting a paper collar, she 
rises, and draws herself up to her full height, 
and says : 

“Joseph," she says, “ 1*11 never live under the 
i saiiKi roof with you no more. 1*11 have a divorce/* 
i “ Very well/’ 1 says ; “ if that’s your temper, 

! have a divorce. Only it strikes me tliat it won’t 
1 run to it, unless you have a good deal more 
j money than wc’vc got," I said. 

I All I Jiad, sir, was one-and-livepence-half- 
! penny, and tiiougli I knew that divorces had 
J Ijocu much reduced in price, I didn’t think they 
had come down so low as that, 
j “Ooii’i you think/* I said, “it would be 
1 clicaner to refer it to arbitration ? 1 don’t mind 
I stanmng by what your pa says.” 
j “Oh, I dure say,** she said; “you and pa 
arc very thick, because you give him bacca. 1 1 
choose ina." 

“ Very well," I said ; “ you h.ave ma and Til 
have pa.” 

So that was agreed upon, and JMaria put on 
her bonnet and went off for her ma, and F, 
without waiting to wasii the black off my face, 
went across to the workhouse for the old man. 

Tiic first thing the old gentleman said, on 
getting outside tlie gates, was, “ Ain’t we going 
to take a cab, Joseph ?" 

“No, father," 1 says, “cabs is for weddings ; 
but it’s divorce that’s on to-day; and under 
those circumstances you don’t feel inclined to 
go to tlie expense," 

The old gentleman being rather weak on the 
pins, it took us some time to get down to the 
Brill, where I lodged, aud Maria and her ma 
were there waiting for us. 

“ Here you ai-e," I said j ** here’s my referee.” 

“And here’s mine," said Maria, pointing to 
her nia, who, having her sleeves up, had evi- 
dently been summoned away in the midst of her 
washing. 

“Now," I said, “ go ahead," ' 

Well, sir, of course Maria had no facts to 


go upon, except that she had found the liand- 
kercher in my pocket. I tore the c^so for the 
prosecution all to tatters, and Maria hadn’t got 
a rag to stand upon, except the bwidkercher. 

“Now," I says, “pa, what’s your verdict ?" 

“ Not guilty," he says, without leaving the 

box. 

“Hear, hear,'* I says. “And what’s yours,, 
ma?" I 

“Well," she says, talking quite proud, just 
like her daughter, both having been at boarding- 
school, “ I should like to see the handkercher." 

Maria showed her the handkercher. 

“Why," she says, “it’s the finest cambric, 
with real lace round it ; it’s worth half a guinea, 
if it’s worth a penny." 

“Very well, then, mum, what do you say?" 

“ Well," replied Maria’s ma, “ I say pawn it." 

“ Tliem’s my sentiments exactly," I says ; 
“pawn it, and lei’s have rumpsteak and onions 
for dinner." 

Maria vowed that her own flesh and blood 
bad turned against her ; but when 1 brought in 
a quartern ot rum and a pint and a half of old 
ale, and she’d had a drop, she came round a 
little, and at last agreed to go out and pawn the 
handkercher. She got seven-and sixpence on 
it ; and we had a nice bit of hot dinner, and the 
old gentleman got quite convivial and, sang 
Away with Melancholy, and wc passed as plea- 
sant an afternoon, sir,* as I’d wish to see. 

After that, happiness, sir, was restored to my 
domestic hearth ; only I couldn’t help thinking 
that things was a deal too jileasant to last. 
Maria was all sugar, never scolded, never was 
jealous, and was always singing. I couldn’t make 
it out at all. Formerly .slie bad despised my 
line of hart, and called my songs nonsense and 
rubbish. But now she ivas a singing of them 
every day, and beautiful she sang them too ; 
especially Lucy Neal, and the Old Folks at 
Home, which was all the go then. 1 never 
thought that she had such talent, 
j But what’s her little game? I thouglit to 
i myself. She’s dropped the jealousy aud she’s 
I dropped the words, and though she' doesn’t say- 
much, she’s always a singing, and two or three 
times when I come in unexpected, I caught her 
putting away some finery that she’d been making, 

I as if she didn’t want me to see it. AVlien I 
cauglit her hiding that finery, sir, I thought 
of the young man at the tripe-shon. I’ll tell 
you how that was, sir. One day, when we had 
half a peck of peas and Maria was shelling them, 
she found a shuck with nine peas. in it. 

“ I’ll put that over tlie door," she said, “ and 
the first man as comes ‘in will be my second 
’usband." 

It was just after wo had had a noise about my 
stop})iag out late ^iat she said this. Well, sir, 
the first person as come in was the young man 
from the tripe-shop. Aud Maria says to him, 
right before me, 

“ George,” she says, “you are destined to bt 
my second ’usband." 

I don’t mind confessing, sir, that I had a 
touch of the green-eyed monster myself. One 


afternoon, when I came in to my bit of dinner, 
tWe was nobody in tlie room. I knocked at 
the door of the lodger on the same landing, a 
young woman in the shoe*bindmg line, and 
asked if she knew where my missus was? 

All right,” she says ; “ die’il be with you 
directly.” 

1 wont back to my room and 'sat down, and 
in about five minutes the door opei^ed and some- 
body came in. 1 looked round and saw before 
me — ^what do you think, sir ? A tall woman, 
dressed in a short red petticoat, with a turban 
on her head, and her face blacked ! 

There was no 'mistaking that figure-head. It 
was Maria. 

“ How do you like me now ?” she says. 

** Why, Maria,” I says, “ whatever are you 
up to?” 

In answer to that, sir, she whips up an old 
tambourine, and strikes up 

Rosa, Rosa, Sambo come, 

Make a littlC^firc in de back room ; 

Ob, Rose, coal black Rose, 

I wish I may be burned 
If I don’t love Rose. 

And then she did the tambourine with her 
thumb, and jingled it to the time, and banged 
it against her head and elbows just as if she had 
been born to it. 

“ VViU that suit ?” she says. 

“ Why, Maria,” I said to her quite serious, 
“ what don this mean ?” 

“Well,” she says, “it means, Joseph, that, 
I don’t think you draw by yourself; and Tml 
going to help 50U. W^hat you want,” she says, ! 
“ is the fee-male element in your performances.” i 
“ And do you mean to say, Maria, that you're 
going out with me in the streets like that ?” 

“ Yes,” she says, “ I do mean 1 0 say it. In 
future, Joseph, where you go, J go. I’m siirc| 
it will improve the business, and being with I 
you, 1 can always have my eye upon you.” 

Aiid she (lid go out with me, sir*; and that 
was how fcc-malcs was first introduced into the 
nigger serenading business. Lots of fellows 
have claimed the Jionour of the iiiwcntion ; but 
it w’as me as did it, me and Maria. 

There’s lots of fee-males in the profession 
now, but Maria was the first ; and if you are in 
the History line, perhaps you will be good 
enough to put it down. 

Tiiank you, sir, the same as before, with 
lemon. 


SOWING THE DRAGON’S TEETH. 

I Cadmus, Agenor’s son, the dragon slew, 

Hard by the cliff, a monster fierce and vast, 
O’ershmU'wing half Parnassus ; herds and men 
Had fied his hot breath, helpless and aghast. 
ExtiUing in tliat conquest, helrriecl and plumq^d, 
Glittering like Mars, fresh from the battle-field, 

The hero shoc^k his ponderous ashen spear, 

Aud waved in the blue air his golden slildd. 

Ittsdaining help from either gods or men, 

Forgetting Heaven in his boastful pride, 

Ho sought a herdsman's shed and seized the plough, 
The goad, and harness shaped from tough huh hide, 


And led the large- eyed oxen, crescent horned, 

Huge dappled creatures, stalwor^ strong of limb, 
And drove them to the plain; his Spartan dogs, 
Both tired and sullen, lagging after him. 

The lowering purple slowly deepening gloomed, 

And darkened blacker in the furthest west ; 

The rooks fiew by in drifting funeral lines 
Below the eagle’s long-since plundered nest. 

Then suddenly a gleam of orange fire 
Lit up beneath the lowest vapoury bar, 

And burnt a gap out, fading gleam by gleam, 

Till sparkled forth the first keen evening star. 

On went the cleaving share, sharp beaked and keen. 
Rippling the fallow in long level rows, 

Tearing the sluggish clay with tooth of steel ; 

Oat like a puffing sail his mantle blows, 

As ’tween the stilts bends Cadmus at bis toil, 
Trenching the fresh black earth, and showers of seed 
Tossing behind him on the soft rich soil. 

Sowing the dragon’s teeth ; but Jove, intent 
To check such pride, now blotted, star by star, 

And cast forth winds over the new-ploughed lands, 
That swept with wild beast howling from afar. 

The storm-clouds rolled in billows swift and black, 
And slanting rain beat fiercely from the south, 
While splashing fire high, high u])on the crag, 

Lit with a glare each lurid cavern's mouth. 

The very mountain torrents shone with flame, 

As Cadmus stood beside the steers intent, 

Resting the plough aud loaning on hiv goad. 

The sky was w’rapped in fire, and lightning wont 
Sfdintei'ing against Parnassus, then the earth 
Teemed with long lines of warriors, file on file, 
Gleaming in phalanx threatening to cIoac, 

And stretching o’er the jdain, mule alter mile. 

But Cadmus to Minerva knelt and ])rayetl. 

Then slew the oxen, and, with cloven plougii, 
Oflered to the wise goddess sacrifice, 

And raised his hands to her and bunt his blew. 

So Zeus relented, and a Avar began 
Between those warriors of the dragon’s seed ; 

Keen swords flafeh out, and hissing javelins liv, 
Helms split, and bucklers cleave, and nnmy bjeud. 

On tramped the phalanx, as the speaimcn ran 
Fust to join battle, aud the bowmen drew 
Up to tbe head their shafts, and tlouds of darts 
Poured on the vanguard, while hoarse trumpets blew', 
And on the shield smote fast the crashing axe, 
While banners rose and fell above the slain ; 

And shouts of wounded giants filled the air, 

And charging swordsmen fought o’er that wdld plain. 

Far ns the eye could reach were grappling men; 
Long ranks of struggling •w'arriors, lance to lance, 
And sword to sword, in the dim twilight moved 
Like frenzied vision in a madman’s traace ; 

Legions of warriors rose from out the dark 
With supernatural strength, and with the wrath 
Of the old giants smitten down by Jove. 

Soon the black earth grew red, and red each path. 

They fell in swathe.s, like corn before the steel 
Of hurrieil reapers ; ere the sun arose, 

They sank where they had risen, rank by rank, 

File facing file ; then clearer grew the sky, 
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And out the stare cam© sparkling, as the moon 
Launched from the cloud-bank ; Cadmus swiftly then 
Strode back to Thebes, and after him like slaves 
Came the survivors of those dra^n men. 


AIR. 

IN TWO CHArTERS. CHAPTER I. 

It is solely through the impressions conveyed 
to us by our senses that we know what we do 
know. Passions and propensities may be innate 
and instinctive, but all Knowledge of facts and 
thijv^s is acquired. 

Much of what our senses acquaint us with, 
are not material substances. Thus, light, 
electricity, heat,* souud, are not things, but 
motions. Formerly, with the exception^ of 
houud, they were called- imponderable fluids. 
Imponderable, unwcighable, m truth they are ; 
but instead of being fluids, they are forces. 
They are tlie life of the universe, its manifesta- 
tion of vitality. And — as to weighing them — 
one force, attraction or gravitation, is the source 
and origin of all weight. 

Other objects whose existence is disclosed to 
us by our senses— the eartli, the waters, the 
w'oods, and the winds—are tangible, material, 
ponderable. They are things which have 
weiglit. and substance, being composed of what 
men have agreed to call matter, in distinction 
to spirit. 

There are three forms of matter known to us; 
the solid, the liquid, and the gaseous. A fourth 
form is suspected. Mid more than suspected; 
namely, the ethereal, ivhich is supposed to be 
to the lightest gas, what the lightest gas is to 
, the densest liquid. It has been thought that 
all substances, all material things, may be 
capable of assuming each of these liiree forms, 
if placed under the required conditions. We 
sec many objects in daily use ])ass through 
1 licin all without difliculty. A lump of sulphur 
readily bielts, and as readily passes off in fumes. 
Icc is easily converted into water, and water as 
easily into steam. Camphor speedily takes its 
departure, leaving no residue beliiiid. In a 
closed glass jar, it is volatilised, and then re- 
sol idiOed upon the sides of the jar. What is 
still more curious, one substance, usually seeu 
in the form of gas, carbonic acid, may be 
reduced to a fluid state, and then, by artificial 
freezing, to a solid. Therefore, although w'earc 
ignorant of the conditions required to transform 
hydrogen gas, for instance, to a liquid or a 
solid, we have no riglit to assume that such a 
transformation is impossible. All we can say 
is, lliat hydrogen is known to us only in the 
gaseous state, 

Tlie air we breathe is a permanent gas, and 
has never been made liquid, still less solid. It 
does not change its state, to whatever circum- 
stances of temperature and pressure it is sub- 
jected. It has neither taste nor smell of its 
owm, only what it borrows from foreign bodies 
wd(,li which it is laden. 
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, is said to be invisible and colonrless ; 
which is correct only when it is |)fresented to 
the ^e in small or limited quantity, of equal 

I temperature throughout its mass, and laden 
with a proper proportion of watery vaponr 
varying with that temperature. Otherwme; m 
is perfectly visible. We see its colour in the 
azure sky ; we See its substance in the purple 
veil which baags between us and the uiatant 
mountain. We see it when certain conditions 
of dryness (as during some easterly winds) 
diminish its transparency. We see it 'wlien, 
in the shape of a mirage, it assumes the sem^ 
blance of a sheet of water. Whenever two 
strata of air of considerably different tempera- 
tures come in contact (as when a cool breeze 
blows over heated sands, oronthe top of a bumipg 
brick-kiln, or by the side of a furnace cliimney), 
we see the two airs trying to mingle, as clearly 
as we see white syrup, still uudissolved, curling 
and circling in a glass of neater. We see what 
air holds in clouds, fogs, mist s, mid hazes. We 
see the air in the glowing tints which it refracts 
in the west and reflects in tlie east after the 
sun is below the horizon. When the sky is 
clear, we behold the air in sunsets and sun- 
rises, as distmctly as we behold a diamond in 
its sparkling. 

"As light as air*^ is a proverbial expression. 
Air, nevertheless, is heavier than is generally 
imagined. It presses on us with a load of 
fifteen pounds on every square inch of surface 
of our bodies, although we do not so much as 
suspect its weiglit. The reason why we do not 
feel the pressure is, because the air penetrates 
everywhere ; it presses in all directions, both 
within and without oiir organs. The result of 
the equilibrium of the iivo pressures is as if 
I hey did not exist at all. 

With the barometer at thirty inches and the 
thermometer at freezing-point, a cubic foot of 
dry air weighs more than an ounce and a quarter. 
The weight, therefore, of the air contained in any 
apartment of respectable dimensions amounts 
to something considerable. Tiie total weight of 
the entire atmospliere is equal to that of a solid 
globe of lead sixty miles in diameter. 

^ That air lias weiglit, is proved by a very 
simple experiment. A bottle, from which the 
air IS exhausted, is weighed. Air is allowed to 
fill it; it is then W'eighed again, and an aug- 
mentation of weight is perceptible. The proof 
strikes one as being of the easiest; but to carry 
it out, two instruments were necessary which 
science did not possess in the olden time, namely, 
an air-pump, and an exact and delicate balance. 

In handling a bladder full of air, we do not feel 
the weight of tlie contents. We only feel the 
weight of the bladder, because we are handling 
it in air, A similar effect would be produced 
on handling a bladIHer full of water m water; 
the weight of the water would be imiicrceptihle. 

Air also strikes us as being lighter than it | 
really is, in consequence of its elasticity. There i 
is a springiness in its contact which imme- 
diately conveys the idea of great legerity. 
When we see the boundings of a ball filled 
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mth air, or feel the supple yieldings of an air- 
cushion ; when a warm and gentle breeze fans 
our cheek, we say to Ourselvesy " How light the 
air is !’' but wten we have to meet it in a 
storm, or a hurricane, wh perceive at once that 
it has something besides velocity, and that 
it must have also weight to give it the mo- 
mentum which it is capable ot exerting with 
such crushing effect. It is the |gressure of the 
air which enables the calf to sack its mother’s 
milk, the leech to gorge itself with blood, and 
the fly to walk up the pane of glass. The 
pressure of the atmosphere even adds heartiness 
to the application of a kiss. I 

And yet the poiiderousness of air was denied 
by the aneienis ! It was regarded as an illusion | 
of the senses. The boldest free-thinkers ven- 
tured no further than to entertain their doubts. 
Galileo first discovered the weight of air, in- 
ferring it from the fact that water, in pumps, 
remained arrested and suspended at a height of 
about thirty-three feet. After him, Torricelli, 
and then Bojlo (the inventor of the air-pump), 
confirmed his ideas by further experiment. In 
the seventeenth century, Pascal had demon- 
strated the material existence of air by the 
mere force of reasoning, showing, in his Abr^gc 
sur le Vide, that it is a tangible and heavy 
body. 

During the first half of the last century, and 
before it, the notions about air were excessively 
crude. Satanas was the Prince of Air, as the 
Queen’s eldest son is the Prince of Wales ; and 
his subjects, the witches, mounted on brooms, 
rode through his realms to attend his drawing- 
rooms. All gases were air, and the same ; their 
differences were not known. There was merely 
the trifling distinction that some were respir- 
able, and others fatal to the aniimils breathing 
tliem. No suspicion was entertained of the 
absorption and assimilation of the different 
gases by animals and vegetables. The air con- 
tained everything — the whole fossil (mineral), 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms; and nothing 
was ever taken but of it. For, an animal, 
when dead, being exposed to the air, is, in a 
little time, carried off, bones andj^ali; vege- 
tables, by putrefaction, become volatile ; and all 
kinds of salts, sulphurs, and metals, convertible 
into fume, are thus capable of being mixed with 
the air. Well might IJoerhaave tflcc it for an 
universal chaos or coUuvies of all the kinds of 
created bodies. 

Air— -elementary air it was called — was made 
of the vapour of the sun (and perhaps it is) ; it 
was condensed and thickened ether; it was 
mechanicaliy producible, being nothing else 
than the matter of other bodies altered, so as to 
become permanently elastic. For, solid bodies, 
unsuspected of elasticity, b^ing plunged in cor- 
rosive unclastic menstrua, would, by a commi- 
nution of their parts in the conflict, afford a 
considerable <juantity of permanently clastic air. 
To account ior its elasticity, some believed the 
corpuscules of air to be branched ; others held 
them to be so many minute flocculi, resembling 
tufts of wool; others conceived them round. 


like hoops; or curled in corkscrews, like 
shavings of wood; or coiled, in spirals, like 
steel watch-springs; all which ingenious hypo- 
theses are yet unconfirmed by the microscope, 
or otherwise. But, into wliat sloughs of ab- 
surdity does the human mind straggle when it 
follows fancy instead of observation ! Air is here 
imaged, as its exactest types, by thickets of 
bushes, wool mattresses, sacks of shavings, and 
spring cushions. 

Newton put the thing another way, attribut- 
ing the elasticity of air to a repulsive force be- 
tween its particles, after their original separa- 
tion by heat. And indeed, of the two forces, 
attraction and repulsion, the latter would seem 
to reign amongst gases, the former amojigst 
liquids. The particles which compose elastic 
fluids avoid each other as much as circumstances 
allow ; those which make up liquids, hug each 
otlier as closely as they can ; it requires the 
superior force of heat to cause a divorce between 
them. 

“The atmosphere,” from arpos, vapour, 
means the sphere of vapours. Maury likens it 
to another ocean enveloping the entire world 
over the ocean of whaler# which covers only two- 
thirds of it. All the water of the one weighs 
about four hundred times as much as all the air 
of the other. 

As to the height of the atmospliere, the re- 
ceived opinion is that its upper surface — if it 
has a surface— -cannot be nearer to us than fifty, | 
nor more remote than five hundred miles. But I 
it is impossible to fix any precise limit, by reason 1 
of its growing tenuity, as it is released from ' 
the pressure ot its own superincumbent rnass. | 

It is something to know that more than three- » j 
fourths of the entire atmosphere is below the ; 
level of the highest mountains. The other i 
fourth is rarefied and expanded, in consequence i 
of the diminished pressure, until tlie height of 
many miles be attained. From the I'cflexioii of 
the sun’s rays after he has set, or before he rises i 
above the horizon, it is calculated that the upper 
fourth part must extend at least forty or forty- 
five miles higher. Sir JohnIIcrscliel has shown 
that, at the height of eighty or nincly miles, 
there is a vacuum far more complete than any 
I which we can produce by any air-pump, lii 
.1783, a meteor, computed to be half a mile in 
diameter, and fifty miles from the eartli, was 
heard to explode. ^ As sound cannot travel 
through a vacuum, it was inferred that the ex- 
plosion took place within the limits of the 
atmosphere. Herschel tlience concludes that 
the aerial ocean is at least fifty miles deep, 

Maury’s illustration of tlie way in wliich the 
atmosphere is packed, and of Its diminished 
density as we ascend in it, is admirable. 

If We imagine tljfe liglitest down, in layers of 
equal weight, and ten feet thick, to be carded 
into a pit several miles deCp, we can readily 
perceive how that the bottom layer, though it 
might have been ten feet thick when it first fell, 
yet with the weight of tlie accumulated and 
superincumbent mass, it might now, the pit 
being full, be compressed into a layer of only a 
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few inches m thickness ; wliile the top layer of^ 
all, being uncompressed, would be exceedingly* 
! light, and still ten feet thick : so that a person as- 
cending from the bottom of the pit would find the 
layej'S of equal weight lliicker and thicker until 
he reached tlie top. 

Although one of their elements (oxygen) is 
the same, air and water have but few qualities 
in common ; they are both transparent and both 
fluid j that is to say, mobile, not solid, and that 
is all. Yet so great is the affinity existing be- 
tween these two very dissimilar bodies, whose 
common function is to sustain life, that neither 
water completely deprived of air, nor air com- 
pletely devoid of water, is to be had except by 
chemical means. Thus the atmosphere is a grand 
reservoir ; and the supply is afforded with such 
regularity, that the southem hemisphere has been 
likened to the boiler, and the northern to the 
condenber, of a still. 

Plencc, although the quantity of water con- 
tained in oceans, seas, and fresh-water lakes, 
strikes us at once as enormous, still there is 
more water in the world than meets the eye, or 
‘ than is even suspected by mankind in general. 
Forests contain, in their tissues, millions upon 
millions of tons. The water and the air which 
are contained in living beings form so large a 
portion of their mass, that, if thoroughly drigd 
j and exhausted, they would become mere sliri- 
I veiled scraps of skiu and bone. Birds and insects 

I are greatly indebted to air for their making up, 

j and for tlicir general portlinebs. The quantity 
I of water which is visibly ai^d invisibly Jield in 
j the atmosphere, is incalculable. 

! Following out the discrepancies of the two, 

I we find tliat water, so long as it continues 
I water, slirinks and swells but slightly with 
; change of leinpcralure, and yields scarcely at all 
I under outward force. Air, on the contrary, 
j contracts and expands remarkably under the in- 
I fluenccs of cold and heat. It is clastic. There 
is no known limit to the degree of its condensa- 
' tion und('r pressure, nor to its rarefaction wlicn 
I pressure is removed. It adapts itself to, and 
I fills, whatever extent of sj ace it is allowed to 
! I occupy. The air-guii is a beautiful excinplifi- 
cation of this property. Condensed air, sud.- 
I denly let loose, ruslies out to acquire the state 
of ordinary air, with such force as to drive a 
bullet. Instead of the three forms so readily 
assumed by w^atcr, air undergoes no change in 
its constitution (except the different degrees of 
density and tenuity) through auy of the ordinary 
influences by which it is affected; nor is any 
influence known capable of effecting such a 
change. The air’s elastic force is like that of 
every other gas composed of molecules, which 
would run away from, and mutually shun, each 
other, if they were not prevented by the vessel 
which holds them, or the w eight which com- 
presses them. There is a great difference be- 
tween the elasticity of gases and of solid bodies. 
When a gas ceases to bo compressed, it is not 
only expanded, but it continues to occupy a 
greater space, and appears in a larger volume 
than before ; whereas, solid elastic bodies, re - 1 


lieved from compression, simply reassume the 
form and the size which they had before. 

Water and aij: are both fluids ; their particles 
move freely amongst each other in all directions. 
But one, as we have seen, is an elastic fluid, or 
gas; the other, a non-elastio fluid, or h’qaid. 
Gase^ mix readily ; many liquids will not mix. 
Water mixes neither with mercury nor with oil. 
Water itself ^is not a mixture, but a chemical 
combination and union. It is not oxygen and j 
h^'drogen, but oxygen wUh hydrogen; whereas 
air is a 'mixture and not a elicmic&l com- 
bination of gases. Consequently, air’s pre- 
tensions to be called an element are much 
better founded than water’s ; for the great bulk 
of its mass is made up of uncombined elements 
which cannot yet be reduced to auy simpler 
form. 

Oat of one hundred parts of atmospheric air 
ninety-nine and a half consist of oxygen and 
nitrogen or azoic, mixed in the proportion of 
twenty-one of oxygen to seventy of azote, by 
volume, and of twenty-three to seventy-seven, 
by weight. It thus appears that the specific 
gravity of the two gases docs not greatly differ. | 
Oxygen is a trifle lieavier, azote a trifle lighter, 
than air. In round numbers, it may be stated 
that air is mainly composed of one-lifth oxygen, 
and four- fifths azote. 

Oxygen is the vital gas which serves for 
combustion, and is indispensable to animal life. 

If coals burn in a grate, it is the oxygen which 
keeps them burning. If you place a lighted 
candle under a bell-glass, it goes out as soon as 
it has consumed all the oxygen. If you put 
an animal under the same, as soon as it has 
breathed all the oxygen, it dies. It is the act 
of breathing atmosplicric air which generates 
the heat that warms our bodies. Fire is jiro- 
duced by the oxygen contained in the atmo- 
sphere combining with other bodies, as wood 
.and coal. Now hydrogen and carbon are also 
two grand combustibles. Either of them, coig; 
billed with oxygen, becomes at once the parent 
of heat. AYhen tlie oxygen gathered by the 
blood during its passage through the lungs 
reaches wi^ it the other organs, it finds there 
hydrogen jmd carbon. It combines with them 
and produces warmth. Our breathing, there- 
fore, is the same thing as ligliting a gentle fire ; 
inside us. Instead of blowing the kitchen fire i 
with a bellows, we draw the air into our lungs 
with the bellows of our chest. The whole 
secret of respiration or breathing is, that the 
oxygen of the air combines with the hydrogen 
and carbon of our bodies, and so gives rise to 
warmth. Cold-blooded animals are chilly, solely 
on account of the small quantity of oxygen re- 
quired to kee}) them alive. 

The remaining half-part of 'the hundred con- 
sists of carbonic adid and watery vapour, whose 
quantity varies according to season and loca- 
hty. To verify the presence of caibouic acid, 
you have only to expose lime-water to the air ; 
you will soon see a white film form on the sur- 
face, which is nothing else but carbonate of 
lime, that is, chalk. This small proportion of 
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carbonic acid amounts, in tne aggregate, to' an, 
immense total. There is more than enough 
carbon in the atmosphere to r^kce all the coal 
that has been burnt since coal was discovered, 
besides supplying all the charcoal contained 
in every vegetame all over the world, Air 
also contains the vapour of water. If a cold 
and bright body, say a silver vase, is sud- 
denly brought into waim air, ^ou will very 
shortly see its surface dimmed by a coating 
of dew. 

Tor our knowledge of the composition of air 
we are indebted to Lavoisffer, whose experiments 
on this very body led him to the theory which 
bears his name, and which is the foundation of 
modern chemistry. That oxygen and azote 
make air, is thus demonstrated. Tut mercury 
under a bell-glass filled with air, and then raise 
the mercury to a high temperature, but lower 
than its boiling-point. If this temperature be 
maintained for several days, the volume of air 
in the bell-glass will be found to diminish gra- 
dually, and at the same time there will be 
formed on the surface of the mercury little red 
scales, whose quantity will go on increasing. 
What takes place in this experiment ? The re- 
duced volume of air indicates an absorption, 
and the formation of a new body on the mer- 
cury suggests that the metal has appropriated 
to Itself Ihe portion of air which has disa}>- 
peared. In fact, if the scales are collected and 
exposed to strong heat, they are transformed 
into mercury, after disengaging a gas which 
is found to bo oxygen. Oxygen, therefore, 
exists in tlie air; its combination with the 
mercury gave rise, on the surface of the metal, 
to the body which is known as oxide of mer- 
cury. 

By prolonging the operation for a sufficient 
length of time, a point is reached when there is 
no furtlier diminution of air in the bell-glass, 
nor of scales in tlie mercurial bath ; the cause 
i;)f which is, that all the oxygen contained in 
the air has been absorbed by the metal. Never- 
theless, the air has not entirely disappeared. 
There remains a gaseous residue under tlie bell- 
glass; and that residue is competed solely of 
azote. Air, therefore, is composea of oxygen 
and azote. If it contain any other gas in very 
small quantity, its presence is not betrayed in 
consequence of the trifling volume of the air 
experimented on. 

The reader is reminded, only by way of re- 
membrancer, that plants, under the stimulus of 
sunlight, take in and solidify carbonic acid, and 

f ive out oxygen. The leaves of the forest, the 
chen on the rock, are strained out and stolen 
from the air. Air has such mfluence on vege- 
tation, that there are plants which live and 
thrive with no other nouriSliment than air and 
the moisture it contaius. Vegetation has the 
property of restoring to the atmosphere the 
corrupted, mephitic, and often mortal air in 
which vegetables arc capable of living. By 
giving out oxygen and absorbing carbonic acid, 
plants render air salubrious to be breathed by 
animals. By an admirable reciprocity, the plant 


grows and flourishes on what the animal rejects ; 
and what the plant exhales; gives life to the 
animal. 


REMINISCENCES OF BllOGG. 

Hf mVK CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. 

And now, the first introduction to Mr. Brogg 
oyer, I found myself rapidly becoming friendly 
with the revered gentleman. I was a great deal 
with him, both at our club-room and also at his 
own house. It was a happy time—perhaps 
it was too happy to continue very long, i 
saw, and did not like, an occasional tendency 
to absence of mind and uneasy reflection in my 
friend. There appeared to be seasons when he 
was dissatisfied with his life, witJi his career, ^vith 
himself. It was only occasionally, however, as I 
have said, that he fell into this condition, and in 
the intervals between such attacks wc were very 
happy and comfortable. 

A friend of ours — ^no other, indeed, than the 
immortal Grampus — was eng.iged in a Inw&uii 
against ono of his neighbours, i;/ ;y', the 
barking of a dog, which animal the saiil neigh- 
bour kept tied up in his back garden; and it 
appeared that this dog was so fond of the sound 
of his own voice, that neither by day nor bj 
night did he cease to 'give tongue, barking at 
all hours, and under all circumstances. 

Now this dog-dispute, after being the motiv'c 
of a long correspondence, beginning very politely 
and ending very savagely, liecame at hist a 
matter for the lawyers, who, liaving got hold of it, 
determined to try the merits of the case before 
twelve English tradesmen of more than average 
stupidity. To the individual who kept the dog 
this lawsuit was simply a boon. He wiis a 
rctircdi tradesman, with plenty of money and 
nothing to do, and finding inexpressible pleiusure 
ill making use of such expressions as ‘*My 
solicitor will wait on you,’* or “ You will hear 
from my solicitor,** with llic like impesing 
and alarming phrases. I tliink, morcovi'i*. t hat 
the " other party,** namely, Grampus hiinseJf, also 
took pleasure in the thought that he was en- 
gaged in a lawsuit, talking of it freely wherever 
he went. 

It had been suggested to Grampus by his 
lawyer that ho should bring forward some gen- 
tlemaai deeply versed in intellectual matters, 
some person of high genius, in fact, to bear wit- 
ness as to the detrimental influence on mental 
labour wliich such a noise as that of which 
Grampus complained might be expected to 
exercise; to prove, in short, that the nuisance 
was a nuisance, calculated to interfere with the 
artist’s professional jmrsuits, and so, to some 
considerable extent, affect his pecuniary re- i 
sources by hindering him in the exercise and 
practice of his profession. Of course Grampus 
was not long in perceiving that this was a case 
in which he must seek the assistance of our 
illustrious friend, nor was he slow to promise 
that assistance as quickly as it was asked. “ If 
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my name can be of any use to you, my dear 
Grampus,** said 0. J., “ I need hardly tdl you 
how completely it is at your service.” When 
“Grampus told his legal adviser whose testimony 
he had secured, the lawyer looked’ a little blue, 
and remarked that he thought “'♦some gentleman 
of greater ability would have been better for the 
purpose.** Grampus broke out at this into a 
long tirade concerning the extraordinary abili- 
j ties of C. J., and how nobody else living could 

1 serve his cause so well in the present emergency. 

1 But the lawyer seemed still unconvinced, and 

1 said that he should have preferred the testimony 
of Thundersou, or of Shammy, R.A., or some* 
body of that sort, very much indeed. 

There was quite a little gathering of intellectual 
characters in the court on the day when Gram- 
pus’s case was to come on. The habitues of 
Poets’ Corner were all there to a man. There 
was a good deal of smiling and whispering (ap- 
parently facetious) among the gentlemen of the 
robe, as there often is when a cause of an un- 
usual kind, and with no very momentous issue 
at stake, is about to come on. 

The facetious tone was evidently to predomi- 
nate in this case throughout. Even the counsel 
for the plaintiff. Grampus, fell very early into 
this line of business, and there was some- 
thing, too, almost apologetical about his ad- 
dress, as if be really felt that it was a very 
unimportant business, and hardly worth all 
this disturbance. The artist, he said, belonged 
proverbially to the genus irritabile. He could 
not be judged by the same rules as other people. 
And if this was the case with the artist in ge- 
neral, ]jc believed that he might say that it was 
specially so with this artist in particular, he 
being of a peculiarly nervous temperament, and 
very easily put off his intellectual h;ed— if he 
might so express liiimself— and incapacitated for 
thought aud study. There was a great deal to 
tins purpose, and the jury were jiskcd if they 
knew what a dog was, and what the barking of a 
dog was, aud whether the noise made by a 
barking dog was compatible with deep thought 
and serious meditation? And then the witnesses 
began to appear. 

At length the moment came when Oaractacus 
\fones Brogg was called. I had never before 
known what those initials C. J. stood for, and they 
rather staggered me. He ascended the witness- 
box steps with considerable dignity, and we 
thought to ourselves that now, at any rate, we 
should be serious. 

The preliminaries of swearing the witness 
having been gone through, the witness was 
asked whether he was a friend of plaintiff’s, how 
long he had known him, what he knew of his 
temperament, habits of life, and the like. And 
then Mr. Codger (the counsel for the plaintiff) 
thought he might get, without further delay, to 
matters bearing directly ou the subject of the 
suit. ^ 

Mr. Codger. And now, Mr. Brogg, I will, 
with your permission, ask you what, in your 

.opinion, would be the effect upmsuch a mind as 
that of your friend of the peculiar nuisance of 
which he is come here to complain? 

Witness. My opinion is, that it would utterly 
incapacitate him for all mental exertion of 
what kind soever, and that it would render him 
generally irrita|)ie and unsettled. 

Mr. Codger. Is it your opinion that my client 
would suffer Hi purse by such interruption ? 

Witness. Undoubte^y, seeing that he would 
be disqualified from pursuing those , studies 
through whose agency his very exquisite works 
are produced. 

Mr. Codger. You regard my client’s works 
as works of great value ? 

Witness. Ido. 

Mr. Codger. They arc a great deal sought 
after, I apprehend ? 

Witness. They are— aliem! alicm!— yes, a 
great deal sougiit after. 

Mr. Codger. So that, in fact, if my client fails ^ 
to produce these works for which he is so dis- 
tinguished, he is failing to gain a certain sum of 
money which would otherwise have come to him ? 

Witness. Winch in the event of the work 
finding a purchaser would certainly have come 
to him. ' Yes. 

Codger. Just so. Then it appears to you 
that the individual who by any means himlcrs 
my client from producing work, docs in fact 
hinder him from receiving money P 

Witness. Supposing, as I have said before, 
that the work on which he was engaged should 
find a purchaser when it was complet ed. 

Codger, (uneasily). Just so. Thaukyou, Mr. 
Brogg. 1 shall not require to trouble you any 
further. 

But though the counsel for the plaintiff had 
done with Mr. Brogg, the counsel for the defen- 
dant had not, and he now rose with a very evil 
expression of countenance, to invite the witness’s 
attention to a few questions of his own. Thu.^ . 
name of this gentleman was Screw, and he was 
considered a dab at cross-examination 

Screw. Stop a moment, Mr.— eb, — Mr.— 
Brogg. There are one or two little matters whicli 
have come out in the course of your examination 
in chief, and in connexion with which I will, with 
your permission, put one or two very simple ques- 
tions. It was the policy of my learned friend— and 

I will say that ray learned friend is as bold as he i s 
learned to adopt such a policy— to aim at con- 
vincing the jury that my client, by keeping :i 
little dog upon his premises, hinders this Mr. 
Grampus from working. This point of course J. 
shall presently be in a position to controvert, 
but for the present let it pass. My learned 
triend next goes a* step further, and insinuates 
that to hinder thh^ Mr. Grampus from working, 
is, hi other words, to stand between this gentle- 
man and the reception of certain sums of money 
of greater or less magnitude. Now this kind of 
language used by my learned friend gives tis to 
understand that Mr. Grampus’s pictures and 
money — sums of money — are convertible terms. 
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And here it is that I fail to follow niy learned, 
friend altogether, and here it is also, Mr. Brogg, 
that j our assistance becomes valuable to me. You 
are, 1 believe, Mr. Grampus’s friend— intimate 
friend ? 

j Witness. I am. 

i SciiEW. And, doubtless, you are acquainted 

with that gentleman’s art-career from the very 
! beginning ? { 

i Witness. I believe that I am. ^ 

I ScEE w. You believe that you are. JYery good. 
Now, sir, you will doubtless be able to tell me 
whether certain information which I liavc re- 
ceived as to that career, from the higliest source 
—mark me, Mr. Brogg, from the very highest 
j source— \s,, or is not, correct. (The witness made 

I no observation, and the learned counsel went on.) 
j I liave here a list of Mr. Grampus’s works, com- 
i piled from the most accurate sources, and to 
which is appended an account of the ultimate 
fate of each one of the pictures. With your 
permission I will read the list over to you, and if 
there arc any mistakes contained in it, you will, 
no doubt , be obliging enough to clieok me as I go 
on. (“Ahem! ahem I” coughed the learned coun- 
sel, making a prodigious noise ; and then, getting 
out the inevitable double eye-glass, he went on;) 
Boadicca haranguing the Britons stands first on 
iny list, eighteen feet by ten, in the artist’s pos- 
- session. 

Witness. It is not in the artist’s possession, 
unhai)pily. 

ScKEW, Oh, indeed; not in the artist’s pos- 
session ? What, is it sold, then? 

Witness. No, it is not sold. 

ScEEW. Not sold, and not in the artist’s pos- 
session, May I ask what has become of this 
immortal work? 

Witness. It has ceased to exist. (At this 
there was a roar of laughter.) The artist, in a 
moment of disappointment, destroyed the pic- 

' I ScBEW. Oh, very well ; if the work has ceased 
j to exist, we must get on to something else. 1 
1 come next, then, to No. ‘2, Moses in the Bul- 
I mhes, fourteen feet by twelve, in the artist’s 
! maternal aunt’s possession. (Laughter.) The 
i artist, finding tiiese large high-class works un- 
! saleable, comes down very much in his notions, 
j and gives in next, No. 3, a Reaper, two feet by 
! eighteen inches, and this picture sells to a Mr. 
j Green— of whom more hereafter. Am I correct, 

1 Mr. Brogg ? 

Witness. Entirely so. 

Screw. Then I will proceed with tlie list. 
No. 4, Murder of the Young Princes in the 
Tower, possession of the artist j No. 5, Ugolino, 
a study, possession of the artist ; Nov 6, Infant 
Minstrelsy, sold to Mr. Gfeen; No. 7, The 
Misanthrope, possession of the artist; No. 8, 
Maxianii, sold to Mr. Green ; No. 9, Triumphs 
of Music!^ possession of the artist ; No. 10, The 
Leper of tW City of Aostc, posse.ssion of the 
; No. ,U, Bagpipes at the Eternal City, 
sold to Mr. Green, (ientleraeu of the jury, 1 


might go on, but it is needless. It is enough 
that I hold in my hand a list of the remaining 
works of Mr. Grampus, and that I assure you 
they are all either in the possession of the artist 
himself or that of this Mr. Green. But, gentlemen, 
this list does not show Mr. Grampus in the light 
of a prosperous artist. It cannot be contended 
that this gentleman, when engaged in producing 
these works, is, in reality, engaged in a process 
akin to the coining of money. Why, his works 
are all either in his own possession or in that of 
Mr. Green. And now, gentlemen, with one word 
more, we may dismiss tliis section of the subject. 
Who is this Mr. Green ? Can you tell us any- 
thing about him, Mr. Brogg? 

Witness. I had rather not say anything about 
Mr. Green. 

ScEBW. I can’t help that, sir ; you must. Come, 
Mr. Brogg, were you ever intimate with him ? 

Witness. Yes; at one time I may say that I 
was. 

Sceew. Ob, you were ; and did you like him ? 

Witness. Yes ; I always found him very 
agreeable. 

Screw. Yon always found liim very agreeable. 
Just so. Ever think him at all eccentric ? 

Witness. Well, he used to say queer things 
sometimes. 

Screw. Did yoii ever hear him say that he 
considered that the whole liuman race were spoilt 
by the possession df noses, and that he looked 
forward to the day when he should be entrusted 
(by commission) with the office of removing tlic 
feature in , question from every human counte- 
nance ? 

Witness. Yes, I have heard lutn say that. 

Screw. Oh, you have 1 Did jou ever hear 
him express any opinion on Mr. Gruuqius’s 
works ? Yes, yes ; 1 dare say you’d rather not, 
but you must. 

WITNESS. I have heard him say that he hated 
them, and only bought them because he felt 
too happy, and required something to make him 
uneasy. 

Screw. Ycry good, very good indeeil, Mr. 
Brogg. Now, perhaps you are in a condition to 
say what is his present condition, and his place of 
abode ? Perhaps you can tell us, Mr. Jhogg ? | 

Witness. With submission, I would rather ! 
not answer that question. 1 

Screw. Then, sir, 1 will answer it for you. j 
Gentlemen of the jury, Mr. Green, the only ' 
patron of Mr. Grampus’s art, is at this moment a i 
pauper-lunatic in the wards of Coluey Hatch ! 
' Asylum. He suffers under a painful conviction 
that nature has gifted him with a tail. 

At this tliere was a general roar of laughter, 
and our friend, wearing an expression of pain 
and disgust, was about to descend from the 
witness-box, when he was arrested by the voice 
of the dreadful Screw, who, it appeared, had not 
even yet done with him. 

Screw. Stop a moment, if you please, Mr. — 
Mr. Brogg. 1 must trouble you, I am afraid, 
with one or two questions on another matter. 
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You appeared just now to answer certain ques- 
tions of my learned friend’s as to the effect likely 
to be produced on Mr. Grampus’s health of mind 
by the joyous barking of a little dog kept by 
his neighbour, my excellent client. Now, Mr. 
Brogg, as you have given your opinion upon this 
subject in an ex cathedra manner, and, in fact, as 
one of tiie initiated, I would fain take the liberty 
of asking you whether you are in the habit of 
painting pictures yourself ? 

Witness. Yes — that is, to some extent. I 
have painted—I should say I have begun— seve- 
ral pictures, 

ScKEW. Mr. Brogg, are you an artist ? 

AYitness. Not exactly a professional artist, 
but 1 am acquainted * 

ScjREW. Not a professional artist. Exactly. 
Are you in any other way so engaged profes- 
sionally, as to bo able to speak antlioritatively in 
this matter ? 

AYitness. I am engaged in the study of the — 
of the law, to some extent. 

SciiEW. Oh, indeed. He ! he ! quite one of us. 
But, sir, you will allow me to say that your 
studies of the law, however slight or profound 
they may have been, can scarcely enable you to 
pronounce an opinion in such a case as the pre- 
sent. The fuiicifu]— nay, almost playful— pursuit 
of the art of painting needs not that silence, 
that seclusion, that, I may almost say, awe-struck 
solitude which are needed for the carrying out of 
the majestic study of the law of England I No, 
sir. The two cases are not parallel, and 1 should 
have thought that, as a barrister 

Witness. I am not a barrister— -not called 
yet 

Screw. Oh, indeed, not a bari’ister— then you 
must allow me to say, Mr. Brogg, that iu that 
position, even had this been a case of law-study 
and its liiudrances, it would have been prema- 
ture, if not iircsuiiiptuous, in you to have ex- 
pressed j our opinion thus publicly. As it is — as 
it is— but let that pass. Have you, perchance, 
any other claim to be heard in a case of this sort ? 

W iTNEss. I have been more engaged, I believe, 
ill the study of literature than either that of law, 
or tho art of painting. As one engaged iu lite- 
rary pursuits— as, in short, an author— I can 
testify to the necessity of quiet for the prosecu- 
tion of literary labour, and as art and letters are 
sisters, I suppose that, to a considerable extent 
at any rate, what applies to one, applies also to 
the other. 

Screw. Stop a bit, stop a bil, Mr. Brogg. I 
was not aware that wc had an author here. This 
is an unexpected honour. May I venture to ask 
ill what direction >our studies have been directed 
— what have been your principal works ? 

' Witness. I have written a great many things. 
It would almost puzzle me where to begin. 

Screw. But are these all published? It is 
curious, but at tliis moment I do not remember 
the name— would you kindly refresh my memory 
by mentioning some one or two of your published 
works ? 


j WiiKEss. Oh, they are not published. 

Screw. Not published ! And do you mean to 
tell me, sir, that you come here— that you come > 
into court — that yon appear before this extra- 
ordinarily intelligent jury iu the capacity of an ! 
author, and one who is to give an opinion as an 
author, and that you are unable to point to a 
single published work bearing your name ? Upon 
niy word, MiV Brogg, this seems to me to be a 
ease bordering; almost upon contempt of court. 
The boldne^— and I might use a harsher word— 
of my learned friend seems to be coiitagious, and 
to affect even the very witnesses who appear on 
his side. Upon my word, sir, you must allow me 
to say that your appearance here this day has 
been altogether a false proceeding. Yoh havo 
come forward to give evidence in a case without, 
as far as I can see, having the very slightest 
claim to be beard. We have this day learned a 
great deal of what you are not— we have heard 
that you are noi an artist, not a barrister, not an 
author. But we liave heard nothing of wliat you 
are; and I would strongly recommend yon, the 
next time you have to make your appearance in a 
technical case of this sort, to be quite sure that 
you know in what capacity you arc appearing,, 
lest you do asmucli harm to the cause which you 
desire to serve, as you have done this day to that 
of the plaintiff in this cause. 

At this point, Mr. Codger, the counsel for* the 
plaintiff, interposed, submitting that the remarks 
of the defendant’s counsel were irrelevant. This 
caused a great deal of talking and browbeating,, 
and mutual appeals to the ‘‘better feeling of 
learned friends,” iu the course of which the ill- 
used but distinguished subject of this memoir 
was allowed to descend from liis unenviable 
eniinence and to go whither he listed. ^Ir. 
Brogg loft the court at once, and made his 
way, no doubt, to Poets* Corner. As to the 
trial, it went on as trials of this sort do. There 
was a gi’eat deal of what is called “cliaff,” and a**- 
great deal of laughter. Tlie dog was brouglit 
into court, iu order that the jury might test ‘ 
the quality of its bark for themselves, but the | 

J animal declining to give vent to any sound what- | 
ever, i ts introduction appeared to be someth i ng of j 

afailurc, till a facetious barrister, getting a furtive | 
hold of its tail, caused it to utter such a volley ; 
of excruciating howls as caused the court once 
more to be convulsed with laughter, and gave a 
“leg up” to the plaintiff’s cause. Einaliy, and 
after a long day had been consumed in the inves- 
tigation of a Case which the judge pronounced 
both trivud. and vexatious^ a verdict was given 
for the defendant, who went out of coui-t trium- 
phant ; tho dog giving vent to such a volley of 
barks, that the foreman of the jury whispered to 
a friend that he thought they ought to go back 
and give the verdict the other way. 

Mr. Grampus remarked quite quietly to tliose 
who stood about him that he had made up his 
mind, and should take the case into Cliancei^, 

Mr. Grampus, however, did not eventually 
pursue this course. Perhaps he thouglit that 
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he had bad enougrh of law, when tbe bills con-, 
necfced with his wicent suit began to come in, 
not to speak of the costs and other trifles which 
fell to liis share. Mr. Grampus was in no con- 
dition to deal with these little matters; the 
withdrawal of Mr. Green from the list of art- 
patrons having made a great deal of dilferenoe 
to him, and -so it ended in the whole of these 
liabilities being paid off by that deJpised financier 
old Mr. Brogg ; and I do believe iphat Grampus, 
in his secret heart, thought that the good man 
was only doing his duty, and that to be allowed 
to assist a genius like himself was quite a dis- 
tinguished privilege for a City man. 

But the most remarkable result of that Grampus 
trial— for 1 can attribute tbe phenomenon I am 
about to speak of directly to nothing else— was 
its effect upon the conduct of the illustrious 
person the incidents of whose earlier life I am 
now, as it were, touching upon. He seemed to 
be both moody and thoughtful, appeared little 
amtong us,^and when he did, wore the air of one 
who is revolving some important matter in his 
head. We used to think that he had been so 
disturbed by the insolence of the disgusting cross- 
examiner Screw, as to be unable to recover him- 
self. The painful light in which this wretched 
mountebank had managed to exhibit our noble 
and respected friend was preying, wo thought, on 
that friend’s mind. Of course we never spoke of 
these things— never alluded to the trial, or to 
anything connected withlit, though wo could 
none of us help feeling that it was in a great 
degree accountable for the change wHiclx wc 
observed. How I got to detest that trial, and 
everj'thing connected with it; the obstinate 
neighbour, who, by-the-by, wore an expression 
which was simply infernal when he heard the 
nature of the verdict; the dog, the judge, the 
jury, the counsel on both sides ; the one was a 
brute, and tbe other an incapable ; nay, I think 

almost liated Grampus himself, “ After all,” I 
tbouglit, " a man has no right to let himself get 
into that state of sensitiveness ; it*s morbid, to 
say the least of it.” 

The alteration in our revered friend appeared 
1 in many ways, but in none more remarkably than 
j in his withdrawal of himself, to a great extent, 

I from the society which still held its gatherings 
I at Poets’ Comer. Earcly did we see him there. 
He lived now almost entirely at his chambers in 
the Temple ; and perhaps this was one reason 
why we saw so much less of him, but it was not 
all. He seemed to have conceived— incredible 
as it seems— a dislasteforthe society of our little 
knot of geniuses; and when he did come to the 
house, it was simply to see his lather and mother, 
and not to receive the adulation which was ready 
i for him if he had happened to want it. 

’ ! “Want it?” He wouldn’t have it. On one 
occasion, when he did favour ns with a visit, and 
Mr. Smear made bold to ask him to read us one 
of liis favotirke poems, he became quite excited : 
**,My dear Christopher,” he said, “ you’ve heard 
that poe%^d indeed every one of the lot, quite 


as often as is good for you: I’ve been looking 
through the whole set of them lately, and I’m 
not at all sure but that the entire collection ought 
to find its way into the fire; for the courtesy 
with which you have, all of you, borne tbe in- 
fliction of those precious rhymes over and over 
again, I am really very much obliged to you, but 
your patience shall be rewarded, and you shan’t 
be troubled with them again, if I can help it.” 
Here was a state of things. Poor Smear looked 
as if tbe crisis of an earthquake were at hand, 
and Mr. Brogg whispered to me that of a surety 
that “ honid trial liad turned his brain.” And 
so it had in one way, at any rate. He was a 
changed man. - 

And now, more wonderful than all, our friend, 
so far from eschewing society, as from his so 
rarely showing himself » among us might have 
been expected, began, on the contrary, to take 
every opportunity of going into what I should 
have been disposed to call the outer world— the ‘ 
world beyond our limits. He joined the crowd— 
the giddy, frivolous crowd. He got into a club, 
and who — who— does the reader think proposed 
him? Heaven and earth! Surprise of sur- 
prises! It was no otlier tlian his cousin, be- 
tween whom and himself there had heretofore 
been nothing but misunderstanding and uncon- 
geniality. Yes, it was H. K. who proposed him, 
and brought him through ; and when I heard of 
this, I confess that my spirit did fail me, for I 
felt that all was indeed altered now, and that 
C. J. was but too certainly gone from among us. 

"What,” I said, "fraternise with H, K. ? 
Join a club of which he is a member; nay, even in 
some sort through his instrumentality? Have 
you not already our own debating club— the 
‘ Mutual ?* Or, if you need one of another kind. 
Grampus would have got you into the ‘Her- 
mits.’ ” 

“ We have been playing at ‘ Hermits ’ too long 
already,” my friend replied, "It won’t do. 
Hermits don’t see the world, and I must see it, 
mix in it, try to get a. place in it. Time enough, 
to be a Hermit when I fail And as to 11. K. 
whom we have been in the habit of despising as 
a worldling, it really seems to me that he has, all 
this time, wlule we have been patting eagh other 
on the back— that he has, I say, been pursuing a 
very sensible course, mid on the whole has the 
laugh on liis side.” 

I saw now that the time had come for me to 
say what little 1 llad to say about recent events, 
and I spoke : 

"My dear friend,” I said, "you are much 
changed of late. So much changed, indeed, and 
so quickly, that I can hardly recognise yon or 
myself as the same people. I know that that 
horrid trial has been tbe immediate cause of all 
tliis, but I think even before that you were 
getting unsettled in your opinions. You come 
less to our Mutual Union than you used, and, when 
you do come, you are far from taking the place 
there which I always expected and intended that 
you should take.’ Yon aUow yom’self to be contra- 
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dieted by any ordinary member. That Carpew 
will never let you say anything without requiring 
a reason for it if you allow him so much liberty* 
And then the agreeable circle at Poets* Corner, 
how little yon frequent it now, going forth instead ; 
among strangers who don’t know wiiat you are 
as we do. Why should you leave a society where 
you w^erc understood, where you were recognised 
by every member of it as a great man, and pass 
I your lime among unsympathising people, who 
! j will never understand or appreciate you as you 
; ! deserve ?’* 

I “ Ah, Bradshaw,** he said, “ I used to think 
I that 1 was a great man once.” 
j “ And so you are,*’ I answered, eagerly, for I 
' didn’t like the despondent tone at all. “What 
j do yon mean by saying ' you used to think ?* ** 

I “ 1 mean that l*ve found out my mistake.” 

[ “‘Mistake,*** I repeated. “What are you 
I talking about? Look at the opinion of the 
I world— of the people you’re surrounded by. Do 
I thejf think you a great man, or do they not ?” 

I “ Ah,” said my friend, sadly, “ that is just it. 

' The opinion of niy friends. A small circle, a 
tiarrow elitiue. You began just now to speak of 
1 he world. 1 have forgotten the w^orld, or rather 
have supi)osed that the world consisted of half a 
j dozen of my personal friends.” 
j “ Yes, but what friends ? The very pick of 
I society,” 1 answered. “Besides, your whole life 

i has been that of a great man ” 

|j “'Without the greatness,” interrupted my 
; I friend, m a sad tone. “ Upon my life and soul,” 

I j lie added, “ 1 almost believe that I have been an 

impostor. I have gone on as if J really had a 
j claim on tJie belief of all tlie world, and have 
j never paused to inquire in what such a claim 
‘ , consifetml. It has been a delusion, a horrid and 
abominable self-delusion, and yon, my good 
; I friend, have helped to foster it.” 
j I “ jNo,” I cried, stoutly. “ It was no delusion, 
i . This— this is the dtdusion which has got posscs- 
jl Sion of ^ou now. Shake it off, sir, shake it off 
I wiiliout delay, and be yourself again. Come 
; I among us .'igaiii youV own self. Brush up your 
! , hair again into its accustomed form ; I*m 
' I shocked to see it thus flat and dishevelled. He- 
1| sumc your old manner. 1 dcclaife it*s quite 
‘ altered. Pat these vile fancies away, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, or I shall go mud. As you are now, J 
should hardly recognise you. You leave me 

I I without rudder or compass in the world. Get 
j ! back with all speed to be the great C. J. Brogg 
. I of the good old times, and let us be happy in the 

good old way.” 4 

! ! “lam afraid, my dear Bradshaw,” replied this 
{ I god of my idolatry, after a short pause, “ that 
i ! your words are wasted. I have spent some time 
j just lately in a searching investigation into my 
1 way of life, and everything, whether of a bodily 
I or mental nature, conuected with it, aud the 
result of that examination, while it has been 
I humiliating, has been altogether final. "Why, 

I ‘consider yourself for a moment, what claim have 
I 1 to greatness?” 


, “ The claim of being great,” I replied, doggedly 

“And how has that been shown?” was the 
next question* • 

“ In a thousand ways,” I answered. “Look at 
your power of retort- Look at your cpnversa^ 
tional ability. Look at your— -at the very look 
of you, then, when your hair was different, who 
could mistake you for a moment for anything 
bnta J 

“Ah, my dear friend,” interposed C. J., mourn- 
fully, “ you^an’t make anything of it. I ever 
made a good retort, which I begin to doubt, it 
was pondered over, and led up to, very carefully. 
In those, and in my conversation generally, I 
was helped by my poor brother James, who was 
never tired of trying to draw me out, and lead the 
way to somctliing in connexion with which he 
thought that I might find opportunity for dis- 
play. And I have encouraged liim to do so, and 
even directed him wliich way to lead tlie conversa- 
tion, in order that I might get in my effects.” 

! I was at my wits* end. “ This never can be, 
never must be, never shall be,” 1 cried, in the 
bitterness of my soul. “ If you are going to take 
ideas of this sort into your head, you will leave 
me with nobody to believe in, nothing to care 
about in the world. We were such a happy little 
circle ** 

“ Little enough,” murmured Brogg, ab- 
stractedly. 

“ So much the better,” I went on ; “ we 
understood each other. “ The world is such a 
vast place, and society is such a vast institution, 
that people who would faiu sound each other’s 
depths, and really know themselves and their 
fellows, must necessarily go aside out of the 
crowd, and live to some extent apart. And very 
happy we were,, and now you’re going to spoil it 
all, and wc shall all drop asunder and be lost. 
Our strength is iu union, and, the union gone, 
where shall we be? For my part, I tell you 
fairly that I shall lapse back into being a mere., 
worldling. I shall go to plays for dther purposes 
than to furnish a criticism to the ‘Mutual,* I 
shall read the newspapers. I shall walk iu the 
Park— go to the dogs altogether, most likely.” 

“Better go to the dogs along with the rest of 
your fellow-creatures, than go ip the same direc- 
tion, as we were doing, with a sense that we 
were better than everybody else, believing so 
mainly because we never ventured to undergo 
the test of comparison, and shrunk from a com- 
petition in which doubtless we should have 
broken down.” 

“ break down ! Hs^ ha I” I said, savagely. 

“ As likely as not. The great world outside is 
hard to excel in. A man can sing his song %yith 
but a weak piping-mote in a boudoir and win a 
wealth of applaud, who, trying his abilities in 
the concert-hall, would bo laughed to scorn, just 
as the artist paints a picture as our friend Smear 
does, which, though admired in his own studio, 
goes for nothing wlien exhibited along with j 
others in Trafdgar-square. Why, even the | 
really great men who can stand, and have stood, | 
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the test of comparison, will not shut tliemselvesi 
up in a small set with impunity, for if they do, 
they will surely come to forget-what numbers of 
clever men there are in the world, who can do as 
well as they, though in a different line. ‘ Great !* ” 
lie added, enthusiastically, “ how few attain to 
being so ! A man who would ,be called great 
should give to the world what majees it better or 
happier; should give some impetus to the ad- 
vance of civilisation; should sacrifice a lifetime, 
or maybe a life, to the develophient of a tmth. 
There has been little enough of this sort of thing 
in our Mutual Union, Bradshaw.” 

He paused, and I did not speak. I was be- 
wildered, and could not follow my friend. 1 was 
considerably dashed, and yet I could not see— or 
at least own— that he was right. Long adhesion 
to a cause, ancient prejudice, I know not what, 
may have kept me blind. I had sat so long at 
that wonderful table with the green baize upon 
it, with the* model inkstands, and the cleanly 
blotting-paper, and the prodigious quills, which | 
were never used except by the profile drawer and 
our poor friend Smear, who took such prolific 
notes. How long had 1 been used to that way of 
spending the evening ; how accustomed was my 
bund to the little ivory hammer with which it 
was my wont to rap the members into silence 
when any gentleman was going to enlighten us 
with a few remarks ! What heart should I have 
now for ivory hammers, or anything else belong- 
ing to our revered institution ? 

This was all the work of that accursed trial. 
If tliat stupid Grampus would have allowed liis 

1 neighbour’s dog to bark in peace, things might 
still have gone on in the old pleasant way. And 
yet 1 don’t know. Our dear friend had seemed a 

liave had more opportunities of studying the 
interior of the human mouth than au^ man not 
a dentist in England. No, no ! It was a mis- 
take for me, at any rate. An atmosphere so 
carefully guai-ded from chills and draughts as 
that, was not good for one in such good health 
as 1 am. The change, I grant you, is a great 
one. The men of the clubs, and others who take ' 
the principal parts in tlic Drama of London Life, | 
are not venerative, nor arc they easily impressed. , 
You must mind what you are about with them. ■ 
If you make a mistake, they will promptly be ; 
down upon you. The air is rough, cold, bracing ; i 
but it is wholesome and stren^heniug. Let me 
live ill it then, old friend, at any rate as long as | 
my constitution stands it. If T fall into a con- | 
sumption, or a bronchitis, -I will come back to the | 
hothouse to be nursed, but till then 1 will just j 
go on as well as I can, resolving, at any rate, 
rather to be a minnow among the Tritons, than 
a Triton among the minnows.” 

He ceased, and 1 saw that all w\'is over, and that 
it w'as useless, perhaps wrong, for me to say aiiy 
more. Maybe he had chosen rightly, for lie 
knew better than I did. * 

At all events, here my function ceases. What 
may be the future career of him whose early life 

I have thus imperfectly sketclicd, remains to be 
seen, but I shrewdly suspect that the public will, 
hear of it without need of any clirouichng of 
mine. My task is over. As my fiicnd issues 
out of the limits of that home circle in which he 
was so well understood and so highly .'ipprcciutcd„ 
he passes beyond iny reach, and J can only look | 
on with a sigh, and fqcl as if lie had embarked ! 
upon a long and arduous voyage, and had left | 
me loitering behind. 1 j 

good deal unsettled lately — self-mistrustful, (lim- 
(ient, hesitating. That speech to the Reverend 
Smear, recorded at the close of the last chapter 
but one, was very sigiiificmit of an unsettled frame 
^U-«£ mind : ** 1 am beginning to doubt whether 1 am 
^ the remarkable person you would iu your kind- 
ness make me out to be.” There was a misgiving 
already existent, and only needing that infernal 
trial to give it confirraation. That speech of the 
comiscl for the other side, “ Sir, we have heard a 
great deal of what you arc not, but nothing of 
what you are ” seems to have sunk into C. J.’s 
very lieart of hearts, and made him an altered 
man. I felt despondent m the last degree. 

Don’t be cast down, William,” said my well- 
loved friend, speaking oiicfc again with heart in 
his voice. “ This change makes no difference 
between us, or only the difference that we may 
not meet quite so often as before. 1 must do as 
I am doing. It was Jill very well the other way 
of life, but it wasn’t right. It was very pleasant , 
1 grant you ; very soothing, never to hear any- 
thing but what was agreeable, but it wasn’t 
Vjfholesome. What a bore 1 was becoming with 
ail that reading aloud, and liolding forth; I 
i-emembcr now how they used to yawn. I must 
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I ' NEYER FORGOTTEN. 


I Part the SEcoiri). 

i f’lfArTER IV. tut: house IN’ ALFREU-PLACE. 

I Tn time, over the inlervjil of two months. 

I Tn space, from Paris to London. From the Grand 
1 Hotel to a bright oozy compact house— one of a 
I clean series in Alfrcd-place, standing together 
I like a row of Snudaj^-soliool children. Neighbours 
: liardly knew -who lived there, but tiie number was 
; down iu the note-books, and in (he minds of many 
skilful men; was familiar at the Great Literary 
Club, and the iiaiiic of Pauline M;muci lifted 
, many faces from tlic Times or Globe. Among 

i tlujsc was the face of, say, a Herculean humorist 
’ who growled pleasantly at a hollow world over 
claret ; the faces of leading witt y men, who brought 
' their jokes and quips to dinners, like conjurors 
bringing their apparatus to a child’s pai1y, and 
who, like the conjurors, would not bo received 
wntlioiit their apparatus; of leading clcrgj men, 

' hard thoughtful men, who dug and trenched in 
' the heavy soil of reviews; of younger and more 
nnelencal men, who did tlie ornamental garden- 
ing of magazines; of a placid Italian barytone, 

' gentleman in ever} tiling save birth ; of a bishop 
or two ; of a d(3Ctor or tw o ; of a lawyer or two ; of 
a meuiber of parhament or two. These, with the 
. faces of their wives, were Pauline Manuel’s cou- 
i siitucney — a miniature world in itself. In that 

j small house in Alfrcd-place wrs a small round 
' table that held exactly eight; it was lighted by 
w'hitc Dresden candelabra, and the light fell 
I usually on a witty face, a clerical-reviewing face, 

I a singing, a barristerial, a senatorial, or an rdi- 
i to rial face. They were delightful little meals — 
choice in all points. 

TJow she drifted into such circles, or rather 
how they came floating and drifting about her, 
was through the mere general attraction which 
a bright flashing, dazzling face, a face that people 
looked long after in the street, always exercises. ; 
Lord Putnenham, who had but one standard of 
beauty, and who always introduced that standard ; 
by an unnecessary appeal to his Maker, said she ! 
was like Grisi in her best days. To the house in 
AllVed-pldfec came fossil old noblemen like Lord 
Pqtneiiham, about as infirm as old furniture ; tall, 

* florid, general oilicers, as fond of the warm rays i 
of beauty as of sitting in the sun ; lively wives of ] 


lively men ; in short, a delightful miscellany. At 
Alfred-place were the most delightful of morn- 
ing calls, where new music was heard, and new 
painting worked at ; of aftenioon visits, where tea 
was drunk, and talk mixed with the tea like cream, 
and wdierii the little dinner was spread ; from 
Alfred-place went iiw. pleasant party to opera or 
play, audio AllVcd-place came home the pleasant 
I party from opera or play t o the little supper on 
I the round table. All liked her. Older acciuaint- j 
anccs were eager to know her better ; others 
outside were struggling and canvassing to hi* 
admitted. It was noted how eager she was to t 
extend her list. She wished to know everybody. i 

“You only care for new faces,” said Fobley > 
of the Guards; “half a dozen in the day— like | 
gloves.” 

Pauline, who had for many minutes been 
eagerly searching a gay crowd, flashed him a gay 
smile. “ 1 do,” she said; “Hike varict 3 \ The 
man from Covout-gardeii changes t hese flowers for 
me every second day. Mr. Gricsbach,” she said 
to that reviewer of Gibbon, Pitt, and other heavy 
subjects, “ being at a window and seeing a ]n*o- 
cossion go by all day long, that is the true notion . 
of life! Don’t you think so?” j 

'When a new soldier came homo from the ; 
Caroo Islands, or a new sailor from the Mai«,, ii 
she always said to some of her staff, “ Bring him '“i ’ 
to me.” Travellers of any degree she relished, ! 
making them sit down beside tier. The young ' 
soldier would think fatuously of liis own charms, I 
the seaman would glow with hi;^ pinkest blushes. i ■ 

“ O,” she w'ould say, “ I have knowm so many ! > 
wdio have gone out It must be delightful, j' 
I envy you all.” I ^ 

“ W 0 were up at Yalalabad, you know,” the i 
fatuous youth would say. “ I and Filmer and 
old JekyJ. We used to dine with the com- i 
missioncr, an old Scotchman, with a daughter, I 
and ” 

“Did you ever meet with Sir Hopkins Pocock 
out there ?” 

“ Who ? Never heard of him— who’s he ?” 

“ 0, nothing,” sftid she. “An old friend— I 
thought you might.” 

From tJiat instant the youth— and hr was but 
a type of many more who sulTcred under the 
same process— found the soft warm water grow- 
ing suddenly colder, until he had to leap out and 
fly in confusion. So with an agreeable traveller. 
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newly rci limed and writing a book — Six Months 
' with tlic Queen of Bushra— Bushra was not far, 
that is 1o say, less than six hundred miles, from 
Sir Hopkins’s government. O, yes, ho had 
made an excursion as he came home— governor 
civil enough— wanted him (tliC traveller) to dine 
with him, but didn’t. Saw nothing— saw no- 
body— heard nothing, and hcar^ of nobody. 
Nothing to the Queen of Bushra, who gave him 
a bracelet of teeth, which she had gathered with 
her owiifhands. Tiie water grew icy^pold with 
startling suddenness. 

So with the tourist, the author of the lively 
journal Brom Spa to Spa. ‘‘ You meet all sorts 
of people at those wicked places, Mr. Duucaii 
Davis,” she would say, with a smile, “ and touch 
them oif so cleverly. I sat up till one last night 
reading tlie book you sent me. 1 have friends 
that go every year, and can tell me nothing. By 
tJie way, did you ever fall in with a Mr. Carter 
and his^ family ?” 

i “ Carter, Carter !” said Mr. Duncan Davis, 
searching the old closet he called his memory. 
“Yes, to be sure, at Nauheim. There was a 
Carter there.” 

Pauline’s face grew very eager. “You did ?” 
she said. “ Tell me about him— you quite inte- 
rest me.” 

“To be sure,” said Duncan Davis. “I knew 
him intimately. He was the chaplain, and had 

the English chapel, and ” 

But some one had turned the cruel cock, and 
the water again grew icy cold. Duncan Davis 
never told more of the Nauheim chaplain. 

This had been Pauline’s life, and PauUnc’s 
curious puiqiosc of general inquiry had been 
noted by a few gentlemen as a phase of fasci- 
nating oddity. The wives of the gentlemen— 
strongly intellectual in tli(3ir way, and whose 
voices rang out at dinner sharp and clear as their 
lords’ — were pleasant on this fancy, and hinted 
^ the supposed matrimonial end of all society. 
“With so large a net, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Winslow Jones, “she will Lave a salmon one of 
these mornings.” This drawing in of her net 
was delightful to all assistants, for the fishcr- 
Avoraan’s voice was so gay and so hiscinating. Her 
talk was a sort of moderated burlesque— a 
softened comic exaggeration— a dressing up of 
light flying topics in quaint, sober, solemn lan- 
guage. Then her deep limpid eye flashed, the 
bells began to ring, and the music to play, and the 
voices of gay laugliing rcvellcTs were beard in her 
throat, as though a door had been opened quickly. 
But when the lights wore down, and the social 
theatre closed for the niglit, the deep limpid 
eyes grew dull, the clouds began to gather, and 
an old look of weary restlessness, which seemed 
the reflection, as in a glass, of a heavier and a 
yet wearier restlessness, now more than two years 
pld, came and settled on lier face. These two 
looks were familiar and habitual with Pau^e, 
during this year or two. 'Die first the world 
saw : the second, only that gloomy brother, now 
I grown yet more gloomy. 


, In a mean street— that hung like a torn bit of 
ribbon from the skirt of Belgrave-squarc— and 
in a rather mean house (but which was let, as 
birds’-nests are sold in Cliiiia, for its w'cight in 
silver). Lady Laura Eermor and her band had 
thrown up fresh works. Flushed with recent 
success, she had seen the truth that all things 
naturally lend to the centre and to the metro- 
polis ; and she was now operating from a sort of 
“ pah” in town. 

At pleasant chambers m St. James’s-square, i 
the special morning paper whose function it is to j 
calculate the right ascension of the fashionable ' 
heavenly bodies, had announced that Sir Hopkins i 
Pocock had recently arrived. The Eastern j 
dependency had not been so skilfully manipu- , 
lated as the'VVaipili. With those intractable j 
savages he had w^on glory ; more civilised beings i 
he had found less impressionable. He was re- , 
called. His staff and dependents fell Avith lum : i 
and Sir Hopkins Pocock, C.B., returned to 
England, liis health having broken down sadly, ' 
as we all well knew. 

In Clarges -street, idlers, and neighbours Avho 
AA'Cre idlers, had noticed men, like slnpwriglits j; 
on a ship’s side, busy burnishing and scouring a i 
model house from top to bottojn ; and at. udioso 
door a little later, great wains Avcrc seen disgorg- 
ing furniture from their dark jaws, like Avhuh's 
on wheels. The more curious still, four days 
lat cr, that there was a tall, grim, stiff gentleman, 
whose name Avas Carlay, in possession, and avIio , 
was expecting homo his married dauglitcr and j 
her husband, who Avcrc to live with him. I , 

These arc the little strands Avhicli arc to make ■' 
the piece. The Aveaviug may now begin. | ' 

I ' 

CIIAPTEK V. A VISIT. ' 

Dtjktng these days there Avas often sit ting in | 
Pauline’s drawing-room, and almost at Pauline's ; 
feet, the chair Avas so very ioAV, tlio gauntly 1 , 
handsome Mr. Komaine who Avas of Jicr party at ; 
the French play. He Avas one of the travellers | 
Avhom she had sent for, and who had been con- : 
tcmpluoiisly turned away wdili the rest, Avlicn it ■ 
wms found that there was no profit in him ; but he i 
had declined to accept that furlough. It suited 
him to stay. His checks Avere well scorched, ! 
even to a hard red ; his cheek-bones Avere liigh I 
and glossy j there was much of his nock seen ; 1 

he had shiny eyes in deep ambuscade, and a i 
glossy OA'erlianging^nioustaclic. Yet he Avas ' 
tall, manly, gaunt, alive, and, Avhen he chose, i 

soft as a woman. Ho was one of those men | 

who put up a dozen guns for luggage, and go i 

and range among the poor wild beasts, who no ' 

doubt wonder what manner of wild beasts these i 
are that come to their forests to scatter Are and : 
smoke, and the sharp report, and the smashing ! 
stroke, and the cruel agony. He had gone among i 
odd tribes— blacks and greys, and red-coloured— | 
and received the freedom of their wigwams, and j 
had been offered wives in profusion, and had * 
written very agreeable narratives of his adven- 
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ture of Ulalumai; or, the* Tawncy River. The strangers and passers-by often turned down the 

Great Circulator took five hundred copies. street to get a nearer view. A yet brighter patch 

Ho was not married, and never would marry ; of colour attracted them w^hen the face of the 

but liked to scoff and gird at women with polite- mistress was seen bent down over her floveiB. 

ness ; sitting at their feet (on these low chairs) Not that she fancied gardening, but as she once 

telling, too, of his rough sports— a sort of Othello said in her odd way to Lord Putnenham, who 

in outline. To hear these matters Ue^ did scri- had protested that his gardener should send up a 

ously incline. There had been a lady whom box of rare cj/ttings and roots from Putnenham: 

he called Virginia Grammont, whom he loved to She liked flowers, because they were sure to 
i entertain in this fashion, on whose low chair he die.” , . 

I sat, whom he taught, scolded, carped at, compli- Thus Was she, one evening about four o’clock, 
j meuted, sneered at, but regarded in some sort bent down over llie balcony, pulling away a 

' as his o^vn special property. That hour of ten living leaf as often as a dead one. The little 

every second day, he took her as regularly as he street was descried, never at any time having 

would his cigar, or dinner. She was a sort of mucli traffic. Two figures had walked past the 

book, more a pamphlet he would have said, for top— two girls as they seemed — who were caught 

him. He required her. by the bright flasli in the balcony, the gorgeous 

She of course was of the gay young con- ^-cds— and came down slowly i o see better. As 

I dottieri, who scour the ball-rooms. Here making they came under, they looked up with women’s 

[ war for “au idea” does not obtain, and co?tld delight in flowers, and Miss Manuel, who did 

I not obtain. For, speaking metaphorically, how not care to look at any faces, could not help 

' arc horses and forage, and caparisons and ac- seeing the upturned ones through the green 

j coui rements, and subsistence, to bo found on such leaves. 

j terms ? Suddenly one day she became a Mrs. In a second she had flown back into her room, 

j Massinger. Mr. llomaine was thrust with a and rang the bell. “Ask that lady to come in,” 1 

i shock from the low chair. she said to her servant. “ Bring her in; and, if i 

j He was in a fury. He raged as if some per- she refuses, call to me.” The servant bowed, and 

sonal injury had been clone to him. He would Pauline, shooting a glance round her room, said 
I have liked to have gone out with a rifle and shot aloud, “ Ah ! they are come at last, and it is 
i Massinger like a pant her. But Mr. and Mrs. full time to begin.” 

‘ Massinger were aw'ay, going to spend the winter It was a lady and her maid that were admiring 

j at Rome. lie now discovcrcul that he lovc'd this the flowers. The servant did his office so gravely, 
j girl. The gaunt face glow'ed with colour, the man, discreetly, and impressively, that the lady hovered 
1 who had seen savage women until he had began timorously on the steps. There was a mesmeric 

j to think the whole sex pure catfic, was in sore influence of cold respect about his sad sphinx 

I distress, eyes which seemed to draw the young Mrs. 

! -lie had begun to know Pauline about this Fermor inside the open door. 

I lime. tShc laughed openly at his troubles : fan- “i am afraid,” she said, “that is — really I 

I ciful, she called them. Ho did not much care don’t know the lady ” 

, liow she received them ; all he wanted was some “She is waiting, ma’am, for you in the draw- I 
I oik; to make company while he talked, and some- ing-room,” said the menial of tho stony eyes-: j 
{ times “honed” himself, and more often sprang and then there came a melodious voice from the 1 

i from tlic low chair, and tramped heavily up and stairs, and the figure of Pauline glided towards j 

I down with long strides on her carpet. She bore her. She brought her iu, and the cold-eyed I 

j with him patiently, and often without speaking, closed the door as though he had been a jailer. ; 

’ sometimes tlirowing on fuel, as it were a log From this afternoon it all began. i 

i of wood, quietly. Young Mrs. Fe.rmor hardly recovered ; and, ' [ 

I “ This is all your own pride, which has been still timorous, made as though she would go away j i 
I touched,” she would say. On this he would stop again. “ You remember that night at the play ?” i ■ 
i his striding, imlling himself up, as if he were a said Pauline, leading her iuto the drawing-room, | j 
I strong horse, and would begin champing his bit as though it had been a strong-room. “Of i| 
i impatiently, and pawing the carpet, lixing on course you forget my face. I do not forget ’j 

i her a strange half flerce look from his bright yours. The moment 1 saw you in the box 1 had , 

! eyes. Then he launched into harangues, half a sort of instinct who it was. You must know *j 
1 invective and half expostulation. This was one me. And I want you to like me.” i 

I jiattcni of many such scenes. It fell in with his The young girl recollected that theatre very i 
daily life, and about every second or third' after- well, aud when sh(f was looking up admiring the 
noon a huge rough poncho of his was lying on the flowers, also recollected the face she had seen 

hall table, and the heavy hollow beat of his stride through the leaves. She was of a calm temper ; 

was heard on ^xe floor overhead. soft and gentle as she was, and not likely to be 

The house in Alfred-placc had a balcony, which flurried into speechless confusion as hapless 
was a perfect garden. From the top of the Violet would have been. She looked at Pauline 
street was seen what looked like a flower-bed in for a moment, and said : 
the air— luxuriant greenery, hanging and cluster- "After a time I shall try. I have only seen 
j iug, with large bright patch of ricli red, so that you once, recollect, and that for a moment .” 
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Pauline smiled. “ You have seen more of the 
world than I have. I wish I had that wise cau- 
tion. Sit down, won’t you, andlet us talk? Or 
first, let me apologise,” added Paulme, dropping 
hor eyes humbly, “for thus violently carrying 
you into the house. You have a hundred things 
to do, I am sure. And now that I have seen 
you and spoken to you ” < 

A hundred feelings were worlSng in Mrs! 
Permor’s mind. She recollected the night at the 
Grand Hotel, and she had accepted heiflmsband’s 
forgetfulness of the lady as though it were 
truth ; but this had not passed out of her mind. 
It had only been packed up carefully and put by. 
That little compliment about knowing the world 
better than the grand, flashing creature before 
her, had some little sweetness— there was curi- 
osity to know more, to discover more ; and so 
she did not rise to go away. 

“We ovgU to know each other well,” said 
Pauline, after a pause; “after all that has 
happened. It is so curious, our sitting this tvay 
together, we two — of all people iu the world. 
There are some— pray forgive me— who could 
not bear to look at you.” 

Young Mrs. Permor smiled. She was think- 
ing tliat winners shonld be gracious always, and 
could afford to hear much. 

“ I don’t know what to say,” she said; “these 
things will come about.” 

“Of course,” said the oilier; “of course. 
Well, you arc tired of our story and our woes. 
He has told you of it over and over again — every 
minute detail— until you are sick of the whole 
business. He has described everything to you 
over and over again.” 

The girl coloured. “No, indeed,” she said; 
“I had no curiosity. I never asked him.” 

“ Never told you !” said Pauline. “ I should 
have tliought it had been the one subject of his 
mind. It should have been burnt into his brain. 
T should fancy its haunting lum like a night- 
mare. You would fancy so, too! Naturally so, 
only (hat the subject would not be so welcome to 
a young wife. You have fitted up your skeleton- 
closct already, my dear child. No matter. It 
does as well as other furniture. You arc very 
happy, of course— while that poor darling— you 
will say at least hors, my sister’s, was a very cruel 
fate.” 

“ Why,” said young Mrs. Perraor, “is she not 
happy ?” 

Pauline looked at her. “ Why do you take the 
trouble of acting with me ?” 

“ I protest,” said the* other, warmly, “I know 
nothing— and have heard nothing. W as not her 
marriage happy?” 

Paulme started, gave a half cry. “Mar- 
riage ! What marriage? Ah, she to have 
been married. Ah 1 now 1 see. They have not told 
’you anything. He thought it was better not, as 
it was only one of the old pathelic romantic 
stories.” 

Mrs. Permor was troubled ; she looked won- 
dering and timorous at Pauline. 


■ “ She died,” the latter went on— speaking fast, 

“ poor sweet child ; foolishly, I think. Some would ^ 
have lived on through everything ; she was only 
a child, and the idea of beiug deserted wore her 
out of life.” 

“ Deserted !” said the other, starting up. “ No. 
Why, I was told ” 

“O, of course,” said Pauliuc, her checks 
glowing; “these were too ugly ideas to be intro- 
duced to a young bride ! Ah ! and yet it w'as ‘ 
a cruel, cruel story.” 

Young Mrs. Permor, greatly shocked, could ' 
only say, “ I never heard, indeed I did not. 0, 
tills is dreadful; poor, poor child. I am so 
grieved.” 

I’auline looked at her half scornfully. 

“ That should be all over now, and 1 imc should 
have healed— what’s the phrase? Yes, Mrs. 
Permor, death had to be called in to make a 
place for you. In some of the long nights, get ' 

I Captain Permor to tell you all the details, lly- 
I and-by, you m\\ discover other secrets which ho . 

* has not yet told you. But all in good time.” 

I Young Mrs. Permor was all confused, almost 
overwhelmed by this news, and looked at her 
helplessly. lust then the door opened sharply, 
and a heavy figure swung in. Jt was the Atr. 
Romaine, who was so handsomely gaunt. 

CIUPTEll VI. Mh. nOMAIXE. 

His tread became heavy, as ho saw there \va& 
some one else present, lie Hung himself wirJi 
open ill humour on to a scat, casting a look oi' 
impatience at tlie lady in sliawl and bounct, whu 
was so perversely in the way. 

“ This'is Mis. Permor ; don’t jou roinombt'r, 

Mr. Romanic ? You were mtroduecd befoK' ; 
for shame! You .sliouhl send and have your 
memory cleaned and oiled.” 

Romaine looked at her angrily; pushed (lie 
low chair back. 

I “I wmnt to recollect as little as 1 can, as you 
know,” he said, bluntly ; “1 am sick of reiinmi- 
bcriiig. I wish the whole maclunc was woi u 
out.” 

“ You have been in Prance ” said Paubne. 

“ Yet no Prcnchman would have made such a 
speech.” 

“ Frenchman !” he said, with contempt. “ T 
mean no offence to your visitor, and if any ono 
is oflended, I am sure I am ready to apologise. 
But I say still, thank God I am not a French- 
man. Better the lowest English boor before ■ 
that!” ; 

He thus artfully escaped a special acquaint- j 
ance with the visitor, keeping her under the ; 
general category of “a lady.” Young Mrs. 
Permor— not yet recovered from the strange 
things she had been hearing ; and this wonder ' 
mixed itself with yet another wonder at this ; 
strange person, also with a littW pique at his 
rudeness — said, softly, “I am not the least 
offended. I must say a word, though, for our low 
English boors ; 1 have always found them polite.” 

She said this very naturally, and perhaps j 
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meant nothing special, after all. Pauline smiled. 
Romaine looked at Mrs. Termor llxedly for a 
moment. 

“ Out of the mouths of babes, you know,” said 
Pauline; “rather it is not likely you should 
know. Take care.” 

He said nothing, but got up and began to 
pace. “ 1 hear, after all,” he said, “ they will not 
go to Home. That fellow has listened to reason 
at last.” 

“ To the doctors ?” said Pauline. 

“ To reason^ I said !” he replied, stopping sud- 
denly bcTore them, laughing grimly. “ Poor Vir- 
ginia’s oliest is made of gauze ; a Roman w'inter 
! for //tfr— God help her, .wlieu it all begins so 
j wisely as ihat^ liow will it go on ?” 
i “ O, ^cry well,” said Pauline, calmly; “he 
' will make a very good serviceable creature ; kind 
' and llioughtful, better tlian a hundred of your 
i showy Iheatncal men, who wish marriage to be 
j all husband.” 

i Young Mrs. Termor sighed deeply, and even 

I loudly, lhauliuc’b eyes floated round signiflcantly 
; to Air. Pomainc’s eyes. That sigli saved ten 
; in in nt ns’ explanation aflcTwurds. Then Mrs. 

Termor rose to go. She bowed with a timidity 
■> nw1 unacceptable to Iiim, who returned it Aviih a 
: gi aeious ungraciousness. Pauline went oul .with 
^ her. 

! “ You must excuse him,” she said ; “he is in 

i an odd state at present, and ue have all lo 
hiiiuour him. A girl he liked has just married, 
and he is sufleriug, poor soul. Shall wc see 
! I caeli other soon r* t want you to love me. 1 do 

I I indeed. 1 live lu the solitude of the world. 1 
j liave no one to care for me since iny poor darling 
j V as l,aken from me. \ou Icuow it w as hard, since 
I blie w as not to go with him, that she could not 

l]a\e sta\ed with us. YVoii’t .\ou love me?” 

; M rs. I’ernior saw her c.\ cs glistening. She was 

conciueror, and could be generous. Pressing her 
' hand, she said, “Indeed 1 Mill.” 
i Coming back to her drawing-room, Pauline 
found the steady paeuig going on. 

“ You seem to have a good deal to say at the 
door tliere,” be said. “Js the lobby to become 
! the drawing-room ?” 

; Pauline laughed. “How intolerant !” she said ; 

“intolerant even of a simple girl like that.” 
i “ Simple, indeed,” he said, still pacing. “ Who 
I is she, pray ?” 

j ' “1 should tell you nothing,” said Pauliue ; 

j “you had a field for yourself, and one of tJiese 
' Trenchmeii you despise so, would liave shone. 

I However, you confounded her, i think — J sup- 
i pose she had not seen so uuid a being in her 
life,” 

“Tolly,” lie said, roughly. “Simple enough, 
iliouirlu Who is she ?” 

“ A married girl. This is her third moon.” 

“1 remember the Jmsband novi— a stick, and 
a conceited stick. A stick I should like lo break 
across my knee.” 

“ She is a half school-girl,” said Pauline, “ full 
of wonder and admiration for anything won- 


derful or admirable. One of tlie true wor- 
shipping souls— the rarest kind of this sort of 
virtu.” 

He stopped ’pacing* “I have given up col- 
lecting,” he said. 

“ The marriage, I suspect,” continued Pauline, 
opening and sTiutting a fan, “ will not be the 
happiest, l^e is fine and vain. He is de par 
amoi\rs, as the old Trench romancers say; his 
head is turned with conquest. There was a 
poor girl No matter.” 

Ther^vas scorn in Mr. Romaine’s face. He 
was intolerant, “I knew lie was a stick,” he 
said. “ 1 took his measure for a prig at the first 
glance.” 

“ There,” said Pauline, laughing, “ make her 
one of your vestals. She is actually made to 
worship. Don’t you sec devotion in her eye, 
poor soft child? There are many weary moment^s 
in the day, you know, hard to fill u]).” 

Thus Miss Manuel and Mr. Ptomaine talked 
until the lamp was brought hi. Then the 
Bishop of Leighton Buzzard came in, bringing 
with him those finely-turned ebony legs ; and, 
after the bishop, the pleasant rcvieuHii’; and, 
aftcu* him, the general company. A crowd of 
faces— many false, many indiflerent; but, b}- 
aiul-by, appeared among them one true one— that 
of Young Brett. 

All oliicer-child or an oflicer-boy in that com- 
pany would have been wholly irrelevant. He 
would have fallen upon evil days, and have been 
stoned— that is to say, politely jeered out of the 
place. But Pauline honoured and even loved 
that faithful young soldier. 

“ No one must touch my terrier,” she said. 

Tor him there M^as a happy smile. She was 
glad when she saw his figure. Ills ready service 
—his faithful devotion in old cruel days, now 
happily far off, were not lo be forgotten. Indeed, 
his true and simple devotion liad been made ma- 
nifest in a hundred kind and useful Vv ays ; and, so 
long as he had stayed at Easipovt, he had walchcd 
tenderly over that quiet marble slab which rested 
over poor Violet. When the regiment moved, 
which it did in about a year, Pauline, returning 
home, discovered that be Inul privately salaried 
an assistant in a nnrsery-garden to look after 
weeds, and do sucli little gardening as would be 
wanting. 

But, in that mixed company, his own merits 
soon exenijifed him from any protection. This 
day he came and was welcomed by Pauline, who 
had not seen him for a fortnight . He sat down 
beside her. “Do you remember your wonder- 
ing,” he said, “u'hat’had become of that man 
at liasiport— that Major Carter ?” 

Pauline’s ej cs flashed. 

“ Yes— yes,’\^he said hastily; “Avhat have 
you heard ?” 

“ 1 saw him to-day,” said Y'oung Brett. “ I 
never liked him. But I went up and spoke to 
him. I found out all about liim.” 

“ I’es ?” said Pauline, with great interest ; 
“go on. You are the most useful friend I have.” 
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Nonsense, Miss Manuel,” said he, colouring I 
Tinder this praise; “you will spoil me. He has 
been abroad. Some little town in Trance. He 
is in mourning, and has lost his wife ; in great 
grief, I suppose.” 

“And is he going back to Trance?” said 
Pauline, eagerly. 

“ Dear no !” he said ; “ has just taken a house ; 
he told me his address; asked about you.” 

“He said Pauline, wittn compressed 

lips. 

“ O yps,” said Young Brett ; “ and ^oovl after 
we parted at the corner of Pall-Mall. 1 was 
going to the club, and lie w*ent to the Irre- 
fragable Insurance Company.” 

“ Insurance company !” said Pauline ; “ why, 
what for P” 

“ I don’t know,” said Young Brett, in a little 
distress at not having made this out; “but 1 
could ask, you know—fmd out 

“ No, no,” said Pauline ; “ it is nothing. Thanks. 
You arc always good to me, and useful. Now, 
hand the bishop his tea.” 

And to the bishop, w hose turned ebony limbs 
lay over each other like two miniature gym- 
nastic clubs reposing in a comer, he hurried 
over, eagerly bearing a cup of tea. 


HIS SABLE MAJESTY’S CUSTOMS. 

Three or four years ago that seasoned tra- 
veller in strange lands, African and Asiatic, 
Captain llicliard T. Burton, offered to revisit 
Abomej', or, as he spells it, Agbomc, tJio capital 
of Dahomey, or, as he spells it, Dalioinc. 
About two years ago Commodore Wilmot, Jt.N., 
in command of her Majesty’s naval forces on 
the African coast, with Captain Luce and Dr. 
Haran, did pay a visit to Abomey, and were 
well received at the negro court of the slave 
coast, infamous for the liumaii sacriffees at its 
bl 9 ody customs.” Triendly iinderstaudiug of 
rsome sort was t hen cstabhslied ; 1 he necessity of 
finding for Dahomey some lawful source of in- 
dustry and wcaltli to replace the slave trade w'as 
discussed with Iving Gelelc ; tlic king offered to 
encourage any settlement of English traders at 
Wbydah, and expeetpd to be visited again, and 
to receive divers presents from the English go- 
vernment, including a carriage and horses that he 
bad particularly asked for. Commodore Wilmot 
did not repeat his visit, but the British govern- 
ment, half a year later, commissioned Captain 
Burton (who desired the expedition, and as 
consul at Temando Po was living within five 
bundred miles of the King of Dahomey’s port 
of Whyd.ah) to go and do what he could. If 
any civilised ideas hud fallen as good seed upon 
very thin soil at the court of Abomey, he might 
encourage their growth ; cliietfy he was to aid 
in the discouragement of the slave-trade, and do 
a^thiug that it might be possible to do in mi- 
tigation of the barbarous “ ciisl oms.” He was 
supplied with presents from England for the 
King of Dahomey — a silk damask tent and pole. 


a coat of mail and gauntlets, two embossed 
.silver belts, a silver embossed pipe, two silver- 
gilt waiters, and other articles precious to sa- 
vage eyes. 

It was a year ago, on the twenty-ninth of 
November, last year, that Captain Burton left 
Fernando Po upon this mission, which gave 
him the three months in Dahomey, whereof he 
has since told the story in the amusing book 
from which we describe liis experiences. An- 
choring off TV'liydah on the lifth of December, 
her Majesty’s Commissioner to Dahomey landed 
eercmojiiously amid song and shout, to be met 
on the shore by the Ilevcrcud Peter W. Jicr- 
uasko, native teacher and principal of the "Wes- j 
leyau Mission at Whydah, and by uii escort of 
tweuly men, who led the way from the shore to 
the town, shouting, tiring, singing, and dancing, 
and stopping to exchange M’csL African com- ! 
tesics with every “captain” of a village by the | 
way. A kruman marched in front of the land- | 
iug party, carrying the white and red crossed 
flag of St. George, followed by five hammocks, 
with an interpreter and six armed krumcn from 
the ships, brilliant in bargees, red nightcaps, 
and gay pocket-handkerchiefs. By the lagoon 
and custom-house the march inward to the 
town of Whydah is over a couple of miles of the 
swamps and sandy hillocks of tlic false coast, i, 
by a road which the slave-dealers keep bad | ■ 
for better discouragement of inl-i uders. In | , 
Whydah, after the ctTcmoiiics of ciilraiice, the i; 
new corners dismounted at the English fort, j' 
and refreshed themselves, as well as the ciowd 1 
of visitors, the musket firing, and return can- 
nonading, would permit, in the trellnscd aibour 
that forms the centre of each European cu- j 
closure. Next day there were more ceremonies, 
with exchange ol gifts. ; 

III Whydah, the head- quarters of the demo- ; 
ralising slave-trade, wlu're almost every man is j 
a rascal, crimes of violence ari' rare. Tli(‘ town | 
is a group of \i11ages divided into live quart cis, i 
each' under its own cabbocccr, and wit li a vice- ! 
roy over all. Its streets, w’^hich arc nic’rc con- j 

iiiiuations of the bush-paths lined by Uio out- i 

wardly ruinous walls of the compounds and 
the windowloss backs of the houses, arc very 
quiet of nights, and in cliarge of constables, 
who squat in pairs, and rise suddenly to Hash 
their torches in the face of any wayfarer. If he 
be a stranger who has lost Ins way, tliey courte- 
ously conduct him to Ins quarters. At times, | 
the chief of the police goes round and lays his 
stick upon the backs.of all his subordinates who 
aie caught napping. 

Whydah is a paradise for the pre-Kaphaelitc 
colonist. It has a milky blue sky, verdigris- 
grceii grass, and a bright-red clay soil. It stands 
about a mile and a half in direct line from tlic 
sea, parted from it by a broad Icck-greeii swamp, 
a narrow lagoon, and a iiigh sand-bank tufted 
with palms and palmyras of a deep green ap- 
proaching to black, over which only the masts 
of shipping arc to be seen shooting up above 
the houses. The town is about two miles and a 
half long by a mile broad, picturesque when 
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! seen from without, but within squalid and dc- with sticks a r l pelt him with clods. Thus he i 

! caying'. Except round the chief market-place,* suffers by* fire and water, besides running the , 

the houses, with walls not more than seven or gauntlet. ^ < 

I cigl)t feet lugb, built of the red clay, are scat- Many have died under this ordeal, but the 
j tered ; sometimes an enclosure of acres belongs founder in Whydah of the De Souza family 

i to a single property, and there is altogether far saved many a victim, by stationing a number of 

I more bush than buifdmg. Eires are common, his slaves round him, with orders to give him, as 1 

; and after a great lire almost every house is girt he ran, only the semblance of a beating, while j 

j with a fetish charm of dead leaves hanging at they stood in/thc way of the sticks of thcmcrci- ' 

! wnlc intervals from a country ro})e. Before the Jess. Serpdbt-worship is a religion of the coast, i 

{ gates also of many a house is set up a scare- When the Dahomans conquered Whydah, they j 

j crow, the Yo-sisa, to drive away the evil spirits, did so im|lefiauce of the fetish power o^ a sacred | 

j who are su])posed to mistake: for a terrible man snake tnat had been loft to defend alone the ; 

1 a pole with aji empty calabash on it to imitate i>assage of a marsh that could have been held 1 1 

1 a J»ead and a body of grass thatch, palm-leaves, well enough by a few fighting men. ifot liberty | > 

j fowls’ h'uthcrs, and shells. Near almost every to persist in their snake-worship almost re- jj 

; door stands also the Legba-pot, or Devil’s Dish, conciled the Whydahs to the stern Dahoman 

I sujqilied daily with food, 'eaten by the vulture or rule. | 

I lui key-busiard, the Dahomey scaveugrr, whose The Dc Souza just mentioned was a peasant, ! 

, lile is sacred, and who ])resumcs much on the vvho left llio Janeiro more tlnin lialf a century j 

, fact-. used to be in the environs fine cul- ago, to see the world. lie became in Whydah I 

i ti\ati'd farms, now' there are none, but only governor of the rortu!?uese fort, and about the i 

j marshes, ]talm-orciiards, and neglected clumps jear ’fortydiiree was raised to the native dignity 

i of w’oocl. The population of the town, which of ebaea, or principal agent for commerce, 

I has decayed with the fortunes of the slave-trade, between the king and all slrangm-s. As this 

j is also diminishing. It has been estimated by captain of the ineiciiants could admit or exclude i 

the J'’reneh mission to be no moie than twelve what articlei> he ( hose, ami liad the regulation > 

thousand, and even this number is reduced by of the excise, liis power ol emiehing himself was 

one-half 111 time of w*ar. * considerable, and he used it without .scruple. 

There are in Whydah four European furls, or l>ut, as wo have sum, tliougli a publican and a 

factories ; in order of seiiioriiy, Erencii, Brazi- slave-trader, he wuis oi kindly temper, dis- 

litin, English, and rortuguesc ; there used to be couragiug* toiture, ami sleaddy refused to be 

a Dutch and a iVussiuii factory, Imt they liavc present at. any human sacrifice. Wlieii ad- j 

long since disappeared. The English fort is vaiiced in life, he liail the Prince de Joirivillc | 

1 now tenanted by the Wesleyan mission, csta- for a guest, and he died in llic year*’i’orty-nine, j 

blished ratlier more tlian twenty years ago, by leaving a liuiidn'd children to contest tlic sue- I 

Mr I'. B. Eioeman and his eompamon, Mr ce.ssion to iiis dignity of ehaca. The family is 

Dawson. IVn \ ears ago they w ere followed by st^ll numerous, quarrelsome, and influential in 

the lle\ererid Mr. Beinasko, the present pi*in- Dahomey. 

ciiail, and solo mas! m of i he foil, where he lias When Captain Burton wai on the point of 
a com. ■•.‘L d . of a dozen colouied men and a advancing to llic capiiai, there arrived at 

-eii .( 1 ii i.,.irly fifty pupils. Mr. Bernasko, Whydah, with credentials in the toriu of n 

with small pay and many living at his cdiarge, “shark-stick” and a “lion-stick” (tomahawks 

is obliged to teed his mission from the produce with shark and lion ornament s), tw o of I lie Krug 

ol a .sioro ior the sale of cloth and pottery, of Dahomey’s eunuchs, with names .signifying*' • 
rum and ammmution, wjihin a few yards of his llore-bruvc-here mid Cannot -get-.^ueh-a-son-to- 
chapel. bc-born. The arrival of these messengers wilii 

'j’lie native religion sets up liorriblc clay their retinue enforced three days’ delay for a jiala- 

iinagcr, of Degbo, and has, in a little round hut ver, but on the tliirteeutli oi Deceinbei the start 

of mud, whitewashed iuvsido and out, with an w^as made. Captain Burton went in company 

cxtinguisher-sliapcd tliatcii for its roof, an with Mr. Bernasko aud liis son Tom, a small boy 

establislimeut of sacred snakes, of a kind some of eleven, who already s])oke half a dozen of the 

ten feet long, and not poisonous. On the otlier coast dialects. 01 tier ja i'Minages of the jiroccs- 

sidc of the road their devotees sit upon tree- sioii were Tom’s ’kla, or confidential negro, an 

roots, and watcli over them. Here also arc amirsiiig imp agi'd U'li, w ho tlid not look more 

feti.sh schoo].s, where any cliild touched by the than half that ago; two interpreters; various 

snake must be taken for a year from its parents, eulecliumens, ami the six .slave boys whom the 
aud, at their expense, taught the songs and King of Dahomey allowed Mr. Bernasko to con- 
danccs proper to snake - worship. To kill a vert at Whydah ; a coloured tailor and barber, 

snake of the sacred sort in Dahomey, even by who called himsijf the ciisigii, and carried tlie 

accident, used to be death to the kiHer; now flag of St. George; a spy; a Popo rascal; a 

he is put into a hole under a hut of dry fagots, cook; and the usual rail of hungry followers, 

thatched with grass that has been well greased One of the interpreters was John Mark, son of 

with palm-oil. Eire is set to the hut, aud Mark Lemon, whom Commander Eorbes de- 
through the fire he must rush up to make lus scribes as a “ perfect Dahomaii, too big a fool 
way to tile nearest running water, followed by to be a rogue,” and the great-grandson of an 
the serpent priests, who beat him mercilessly English corporal. TJie other was Mr. Beocham, 
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a skiTe given to the Wesleyan Mission, and sent 
for education to Cape Coast Castle, where lie- 
had introduced himself as ** Prince Bah.” For 
an offence in Dahomey he hafd suffered three 
days* imprisonment, and was cowed for life by 
the horror of the heavy chains, the handful of 
grain, the cup of dirty water once a day, and 
the nights on the hard floor, where he was bitten 
by the iwe worm, which* in drea'd of a terrible 
bastinado, he did not dare to “ He used 
to weep with fear if ordered to "o anywhere, or 
to say ^anything, from which his i^vid fancy 
could distil danger, and nothing but theVrongest 
drink, constantly adhibited, carried him through 
hjs trials.” 

So the procession set out through the misty 
morning air, the six hammocks, iucluding those 
of the interpreters and of tlie sharp boy Tom, 
being preceded by a youth bearing the king’s 
cane and a hide-whip wherewitli to clear the 
way by driving all the carriers into the bush. 
Tlie traveller’s hammock in Dahomey is sup- 
ported i*ather on the heads than on the shoulders 
of the short-necked negroes. An old traveller 
complained of being “trussed in a bag and 
tossed on negroes’ licads but the chief ob- 
jection is to the briitlciiess of a pegged bamboo, 
which is part of the structure ; because, when 
that gives way as it often does, the traveller is 
suddenly shot head first to the ground. Comes 
down, in hunting phrase, a cropper or, in 
the language of the lecturer, gets a bad fall on 
his occiput. 

The w’ay is, by maize-fields and a scattered 
line of the lofty bombax (related to the baobab 
of Senegal) and umbrella trees backing the 
town, over a fair open rolling plain, where the 
tall guinea-grass is being burnt down before the 
dry season sowing, and the bright leek-green of 
the growing herbage stands out gaudily from 
the black charred stems and the red loam of tlic 
ground. The road is ten or twelve feet wide, 
sandy, w'cll cleared, and thronged with carriers 
ia« Indian file, mostly women, bearing huge 
' loads lashed to their baskets. The women m 
Dahomey are rather of stronger build and larger i 
size than the men, and, as everybody knows, i 
take their part in the service of their king and 
country, not only as labourers but also as soldiers. 
Yet, oddly enough, in that character they say they 
have become men, and themselves stigmatise a 
j coward as a w^oman. 

The monotony of the plain country is relieved 
by clumps and groves of palm-trees, stunted | 
where they grow singly, but m the bush rising to 
a great height in search of air and sun. Or the 
cocoa and the oii-pahn are found scattered like 
trees in an Fuglish orchard, the oil-palms being 
numbered with a view to revenue. The line of 
the Agbana water, a foul swaim), is marked by a 
jungle strip, two hundred yards broad, of bombax 
and broad-leaved figs. Hero the smell of the 
hardly eatable wild mango mingles with many a 
baser savour. Over the marsh runs tlie road, and 
another wave of ground, with a Utile village 
on the summit half-ouried in the plantain-busli, 
down into a copse where water runs during the 


rains ; up agaiu to level ground, and the grev I 
thatches and mat huts of Savi among small | 
plantations of maize and cassava, witli mangoe.s, | 
plantains, a few cocoa-nuts, oranges, the African i 
apple growing almost wild, and orchards of well- i 
trimmed oil-palms. At Savi there is a halt i 
the cabboceer’s greetings of drumming, dancing, 
and taboring, drinking of water, and stronger 
followings, and gifts of food. 

Savi t)nce was the capital of Whydah, and 
had a king able to reward Captain Challoiicr 
Ogle vrith a lialf-hundred-wcight of gold dust 
for taking and lianging the pirate Koberts in Ill's 
ship the iloyal Fortune. 

From SaVi towards Ardra, which Captain 
Burton writes Allada, there is descent again, 
and in the hollow is the Nyinsin Swamp, whicli j 
flows, after rains, out of, and again into, the j 
Whydah lagoon. December not being the rainy j 
season, Captain Burton found this swamp a ' 
hundred and fifty feet broad, and waist deep 
with water dark as coffee-grounds, stagnant, | 
over mud into wliich the porters sank to mid- ; 

calf. A road of tree-trunks helped the hkmi ; 

over the deepest part. On the banks of the i 

swamp grew ferns and shrubs. This is the ' 

swamp that tlic Whydah people neglected to • 
defend otherwise than by setting up a fetish | 

snake on their side of it wlien, in seventeen ; 

’twenty»sevcn, Savi and Whydah were invaded i 
and made part of the kingdom of Dahomey. i 

On the other side of the swamp the country | 
rises again, and the next wooded descent in 'the j 
scries of undulations is to the Poll W ater, beyond ' 
which there is a regular ascent of steps to Puli, 1 
w'hich is mainly a large market, and stands nt 
the head of the plateau, with a fine view of the ' 
fall of land to the south. Here there was 
lodging for the night, and merry-making, 
dancing, gin - drinking, drumming, firing of 
powder. 

At sunrise next morning the journey onward ; 
was continued down a beautiful narrow path 
between foliage of tree and fence to the little j 
market-place of Azobw^e. Thence, after break- j 
fasting, the way was through a lane of shrub- 
bery with the brightest flowers, red and blue, j 

pint and yellow, with here and there a queenly | 

white lily, to long flats and well-wooded ascents j 

that led to a large grass clearing, patched here 
and there with palms, bark, and forest ; so into { 

Ardra, or Allada, through the maize plant ti- | 

tions, and by the detaclied houses of the suburb ; 

to the great square, a copy in small of tlie I 

great square of Abomey, with a doubic-storied 
palace of red clay, having five shuttered win- 
dows over the royal gateway. In compliment 
to this royal abode the procession was carried 
with much noise thrice round the squai-c. 

The tradition of Allada accounts for the 
name and origin of the kingdom of Dahgmey. ^ 
Nearly two hundred and fifty years ago an old 
king of Allada died and left three sons. The eldest 
reigned in his father’s place. The second son 
went away, and founded Hwebonu, since known 
by us as Little Ardra and Porto Novo. But Dako, 

1 the youngest brother, went north and settled at 
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I a place between Kama and Abomcy, witk per- 
mission of the local chief. There Dako became, 
powerful, and encroached on the grounds of a 
neighbouring chief named Dauh or Ba, tlie 
snake or rainbow. He exacted from his weaker 
neighbour more and more of his land, till at 
last Da cried, “Soon thou wilt build in my 
belly.” And in good time Dako really killed 
1 he king, and built over his body tlie old palace, 
which he called “ Da-horney,” “ the House in 
Da's belly ho meaning the belly in the Ffon 
i tongue, and ho me “ in the belly.” Hereupon the 
I Ffons clianged their name to Dahomaus, and 
i it was tlnis, they say, that about the year six- 
I teen hundred and twenty-five, the kingdom of 
Dahomey came into existence. 

' “Ardra, or Allada,” says Captain Burton, 
“ is the Tours, or Sienna of Dahomey, where 
; the ])urest Ffon is spoken.” At Aborney the 
aspirate's and gutturals are exaggerated, the 
eflcct; ])erliaps, of a colder climate and a more 
; rugged land. Wliydah, on the contrary, unduly 
, softens the articulation ; as in Egypt, this may 
be atiiibuted to the damp heat, and consequent 
! languor of the seaboard. At the; port town the 
j language is a debased European jargon. 

' From Ardra, on the sixteeiitli of December, 
the ])aity journeyed on to Agrime, seeing finer 
' maize cro})s than arc grown nearer the sea, on a 
cleared and open highway, through grass, bush, 
and jungle. Two warriois only appeai'ed as 
dancers of welcome at the very little market' and 

I village entitled Henvi of the Hand-clapping, bc- 
I ' cause there the conqueror of Whydah, when on 
; I his way clapped his liaiids in token of grief, and 
! marclicd on, refusing to delay his expedition for 

I I his mother’.s funeral. A mile further on is 
I Henvi, or IJawcc, with its tattered palace, and 

^ j its fetish house. At the gateway of the royal 
' house the Dahomey Amazons were first seen, 
j four of them joining in the usual congratulatory 
I dance. Au hour’s journey further led to Whegbo, 

' I where there was more dancing of welcome under 
' ■ fig and fetish trees, and cutting off imaginary 
j heads in the course of the dance, with a boast 
J I that next montli the valiant dancers would cut 
I oft' real lieads in Abbeokuta. Tw’O hours’ marcli 
I from ^\’licgho, is Akpwe, at the southern end of 
I the Great Swamp. Here there were tumble- 
I down remains of a royal palace, the poorest of 
i markets, and a thin population, showing a dozen 
j women and children to each man. This in l)a- 
i homey is the common condition of the popula- 
tion near tlie capital. 

The Great Swamp, which Captain Burton 
names the Agrime Swamji, was emee the northern 
boundary between the old kingdom of Allada and 
the original Dahomey. From December to June 
it may be crossed in two or three hours ; be- 
tween July and November, visitors to the king 
have spent two days of continuous toil with ten 
hammock men up to their armpits in water, and 
up to their calves in mire, perpetually tripping 
over the network of tree -roots, that catcli 
their feet. Captain Burton found the swamp 
unusually dry, and the only fetor in the busa 
was that of the large black ant, “ which sug- 


gests that a corpse is hidden behind every 
tree." 

The road was now crowded with porters 
hastening up to the “ Customs,” At Woudonp, 
the half-way house, there was tlie usual dancing 
to be endured; another hour's march brought 
the party to the thatched village of Aiveji, almost 
buried in dense verdure, where there was again 
drinking andjfiancing. Hence they pushed into 
Agrime, where strangers, when the king is in 
country quarters at ICana, halt and send for- 
ward their message canes, requesting permis- 
sion to iSavancc. The whole district thus tra- 
versed shows that the land was at no distant 
period well cleared, but that it lias been running 
to ruin since the Dahomans were demoralised 
by slave-hunts, and long predatory wars. 

The land is said to be still easy to reclaim, 
though iu time the fallows will be again alFo- 
rested. The country has a ruined aspect, 
scanty of population, and luxuriantly wild. The 
subjects of Dahomey are not allowed to culti- 
vate around Whydah cofi'ce or sugar-cane, rice 
or tobacco. They arc everywhere forbidden to 
grow ground-nuts, except for domestic pur- 
poses. A cabboceer, or local chief, may not alter 
his house, wear European shoes, employ a 
spittoon-holder, carry au umbrella without 
leave, spread on his bed a counterpane, mount a 
hammock, or use a chair in his own house. The 
common public of Abomi'j may not whitewash 
the inside of tlicir houses, or close them with 
wooden doors^ Dahomey is eaten up with 
ceremonial. Our gold sticks in waiting ought 
to be apprenticed to the negro king, for no 
imperial or royal court in Europe can compete 
With the court of Dahomey in abundance and 
punci iliousness of ceremony. The negroes. 
Captain Burton thinks, have little to do but 
amuse themselves with inventing and observing 
ceremonies, and it is for that reason they do 
little else. T'he ceremonies of the royal mes- 
senger to the European visitors halting at 
Agrime preceded the march to Kana, where Iws 
Dalioinan majesty was to be seen. Kana, an * 
un wailed scatter of huts and houses, tliickening, 
as usual, around tJie palace and market-place, 
and straggling over some three miles of space, 
lies upon pleasant ground, that suggested to our 
traveller “ a vast pleasure-ground, not unlike 
^omc part of the Great Park at Windsor,” on 
the other side of a deep valley stretching east 
and west. Kana was entered by bright moon- 
light, between crowds of spectators (from a thin 
population of about four thousand), occupying 
all the open places. 

Captain Burton details at great length the 
ceremonies of receptioli, but even the rich co- 
louring of tropical barbarism cannot make a 
detail of mere ceremonial otherwise ilian tedious. 
An old card-talje, stripped of its green baize 
and of much of its veneer, was paraded in pro- 
cession with the royal gin and wine ; companies 
and great diguitaiies marched past ; soldiers 
danced and fired ; eight skulls were paraded upon 
wooden platters carried on the top of very tall 
poles; musical waniors, dressed iu rich silks. 
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formed line opposite her Britannic Majesty's 
commissioner, and sang : 

Burton (pronounced Batunu) He hath seen all the 
world with its kings and cabboceers : 

He now cometh to see Dahomey, and he shall see 
everything here. 

. In the king's presence, where he sits in the 
! deep shade of a sort of bam-ga^e, there is a 
; circle of white sand for those wiio approach 
i| to rub their faces in. His Majesty King 
} j Geleie, son of King Gezo, by a nortl^rn slave 
girl or a mulatto from the Trench fhetory at 
ij Whydah, is over six feet tall, well made, 
i, except the cucumber-shaped shin, and several 
t shades lighter than his courtiers. lie is about 
1 forty-five years old, slightly bald, with peppqr- 
I corn hair generally close shaven, scanty eye- 
brows, thin beard, thinner moustaches, a square 
jowl, red bleared eyes, and a turned-up nose, 
“ looking, in fact, as if all the lines had behn 
turned the wrong way,” but not much flattened, 
and not wholly without a bridge. He is strongly 
pock-marked, and has the Bahoman mark in 
three short parallel and perpendicular lancet cuts 
bctw'een the scalp and the eyebrows. He dresses 
j siu^ply, is often bareheaded, w-cara a single 
; hmuan tooth and blue bead attached to a thread 
j as nock ornament and Bo-fetiah against sick- 
j ness, prefers iron to silver arm-i’ings, wore at 
I Kana a white body-cloth of plain flue stuff 

j with a narrow edging of watered green silk, 

I over drawers of purple-flowered silk that hardly 

I I reached to mid thigh. His Moslem sandals 
j ; were of gold-embroidcrcd scarlet, and he smoked 
j i detestable tobacco. 

j A throng of royal spouses stood behind to 
wipe off instantly any drop of perspiration from 
j the royal face, to hold the spittoon immediately 
I when the roy^ mouth indicated a nascent dis- 
i position to spit, and all ready to rub the ground 
j with their foreheads whenever his Majesty 
I sneezed. When liis Majesty drinks, no vulgar 
eye must see him do anything so ignoble ; he 
' wheels suddenly round to them, witli his back 
to the court; the wives hide him from view* 
with- umbrellas ; drums beat ; distracting noises 
of all soris are made, and all heads are averted, 
or the courtiers, if standing, dance like bears, or 
paddle their hands like the fore feet of a swim- 
ming dog. Amongst some tribes in the Congo 
country tlie chiefs big toes are pulled when he 
drinks. Protected and not choked by all such 
ceremonial, a king of Dahomey is a long-lived 
animal. Eight successive kings of the present 
dynasty have occupied the tlirone during two 
hundred and fifty -two Tears. ‘‘Thus,” says 
Captain Burton, “rivaling the seven Roman 
munarclis whose rule extended over nearly the 
same period, and had caused .them to be held 
fabulous or typical.” , 

The flower of the host brought forward to 
grace this reception was the mixed company of 
about two hundred young Amazons lately raised 
by the king, Ihe whole court did not show a 
gathering of more than a thousand. Some, 
however, were away, attacking a village; ail 


who were tliere expressed in oration, and song, 
•and shout, and dance, -determination to deal 
terribly with the Abeokutans, against whom a 
great expedition was intended. It has since 
turned out tliat the Babomans were very seri- 
ously worsted in that expedition. Three skulls 
of conquered chiefs, in various typical settings, 
were brought out as part of the more solemn 
paraphernalia of Bahoman royalty. One, for 
example, was the skull of a neighbouring chief, 
who, on the death of Gezo, Gelcle's father, 
sent word that all men were now^ truly joyful, 
that the sea had dried up, and that the world 
had seen the bottom of Dahomey. lie was 
attacked and killed, and his skull, boiled beauti- 
fully wdiite and polished, is mounted on a ship of 
thin brass, a foot long. There is alw’ays water 
enough in Dahomey to float it with the mocker’s 
skull for freight, is the grim jest intoiulcd. 
These skulls are without the lower jaw. Tlio 
lower jaw of an enemy is prized in Dahomey for 
umbrellas, sword-handles, and other purposes. 
It is cut and torn witli horrible cruelty out of 
the face of the still living victim. 

In the presence of his Majesty the highest 
courtiers of Dahomey lie on their sides, and at 
times roll over on their bellies, or relieve them- 
I selves by standing on all fours. The kings))eaks 
to his subjects through an oflicial, called the 
Men, to whom liis word is carried on all fours 
by a ceremonious middle-aged ladv, called the 
l)akoo ; she comes back also oil all fours with 
any answer that may be intended lor the royal 
ear. 

Through the garden of Dalioniey, Captain 
Burton and liis "party presently inarclictl on 
from Kana to the capital, Abomey, or Agbomc, 
a town with gates — from which it has its name 
— and without walls. The great square of 
Abomey looks like an assemblage of faim- 
yards, with a dozen long thatched barns ; in 
fact, barracks for soldiery. The king entered 
his capital next day, and at Agbomc, Captain 
Burton now resided for two months, including 
the period of the king’s “So-siii Custom.” 

The word “custom” is used to mean the 
cost or charges paid to the king at a certain 
season of the year. The Grand Customs, whicli 
are more bloody than the annual rites, are per- 
formed only after the death of a king, and 
deferred by his successor until he is able to go 
through them with what he thinks to be 
due splendour. The Grand Customs pf the 
present king in honour of his ancestor, were 
celebrated in November, eij^hteen hundred and 
sixty. The Reverend Mr. Ikrnasko, who was 
then present, tells that, on his way to Abomey, 
be first met a man nicely dressed as a cabhoccer, 
w'ho was being taken to the sea, where he would 
be thrown in to join the two porters of the sea- 
gate to open it for his Majesty’s late father 
to enter in and wash himself. The following 
passages coiiiaiii the gist of this gentleman’s 
trustworthy acoount of the Grand Customs, 
from whicii it will be seen that, although the 
King of Daliomey did not really paddle a canoe 
in imman blood," the slaughter was yet horrible 
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enough to need no such extravagant exaggei'a- 
lion : 

Monday, July the 16th, vre all went out to 
meet the king, to accompany him to the town; 
and when we had met him he hade us sit down. 
We then took seats. Here a man had his hands 
tied, and mouth barred, with a fathom of white 

1 bast wove about his loins. He pointed him out 
^ a messenger that was going to carry private 
information to his father. The poor creature 
was taken up to the town, and was .sacrificed 
on the tomb of his father. Another in the same 
position was sent up to their large market to go 
pnd tell the spirits there what he was going to do 
for his father. About an hour afterwards, there 
were brought forward again four men in the 
same position, with one deer, one monkey, and 
one turkey-buzzard. Here the poor creatures 
had their lieads cut off, save 6ne. One man was 

1 to go to all the markets and tell all the spirits 

j what he was about to make for his father ; the 

1 second man was to go to all the waters, and tell 

1 all the animals there, &c. ; the third man was to 

j go to all the roads, and tell the spirit-travellers, 

j &c. ; the fourth and last man was to go up to 

j the firmament, and tell all the hosts there, &c. ; 

j the deer to go to all the forests, and tell the 

beasts there, &c. ; the monkey to go to all* the 
swamps, to climb up trees, and^tcll all the 
animals there; the turkey-buzzard, fortunate 
creature, was let loose to fly up to the sky, and 
tell all the birds there. After this, he got up 
from his tlirone, which was carried along with 
him, and drew up his sword, and said, ‘As I am 
now a king for this kingdom, I will bring down 
all the enemies of my father to my footstool. 

1 will also go down to Abbeokuta, and do to 
tliem as they once did to my father. 1 will 
j sweep them up.’ He was seconded by his two 
j chief ministers, called Mingah and Mewu, who 
j spoke to the same cfl'ect. After the speeches, 

1 we accompanied liim to the town, 
j “Tuesday, the I7th, he beat the gong, to 

fix a fortnight for the commencement of the 
! Custom. The Europeans were quite annoyed 

1 at the time fixed, but tried to bear it with 
] patience. 

1 “ Sunday, the 29tli, the Custom commenced. 

1 On tlie eve of the day the whole to'tpi slept at 

I tlie king’s gate, and got up at five o’clock in the 
i morning to weep. And so they hypocritically 

1 did.^ The lamentations did not continue more 
' than ten minutes ; and, before the king came 
; out to lire pus to give notice to all, one hun- 

1 dred souls had already been sacrificed, besides 
the same number of women killed in the inside 
of the palace. Ninety chief captains, one hun- 
dred and twenty princes and princesses — all 
these carried out separately human beings by 
four and two to sacrifice for the late king. 
About two or three of the civilised Portuguese 
did the same. I believe they gave twenty men 
to be sacrificed, besides bullocks, sheep, goats, 
drakes, cocks, guinea-fowls, pigeons, coral- 
beads, cowries, silver money, rum, &c. After 
these three gentlemen, the king thought all 
the other projier Europeans shoufd do the same 

for him, tut none performed such wicked 
actions. 

“ W^ednesday, the 1st of August, the km» 
himself came out to bury his father, with the fot 
lowing tilings : Sixty men, fifty rams, fifty goats, 
forty cocks, drakes, cowries, &c. The men and 
women solc|iers, well armed with muskets and 
blunderbusses for firing ; and wdien he was gone 
round about his palace, he came to the gate and 
fired plenty; and there he killed fifty of the 
poor creatures, and saved ten. 

“Tuesday, August the 16th, we were called 
to the king’s palace, and at the gate saw ninety 
human heads, cut off that morning, and the poor 
creatures’ blood flowed on the ground like a 
flood. The heads lay upon swish beds at each 
side of the gate for public view. Wc went in 
to sit down, and soon after lie sent out the pro- 
perty of his fathers, as follows : Two chariots, 
one glass wheel, seven plain wheels, three solid 
silver dishes, two silver teapots, one silver 
sugar-pot, one silver buttcr-pot, one large cushion * 
on a wheelbarrow drawn by six Amazons, three 
well-dressed silk hammocks witli silk awnings. 

“ Three days after, we went to see the same 
things. I saw at the same gate sixty heads laid 
upon the same place ; and, on three days again, 
thirty-six heads laid up. He made four plat- 
forms in their large market-place, on which 
he threw cowries and cloths to his people, and 
sacrificed there about sixty souls. I dare say 
he killed more than two thousand, because he 
kills men outside, to be seen by all, and women 
inside, privately. 

“ The pit at Abomey, which was reported to 
have been dug deep enough to contain human 
blood sufficient to float a canoe, was false. There 
were two small pits, of two feet deep and four 
feet- in diameter each, to contain poor human 
blood, but not tO' float a canoe.” 

The yearly Customs of Dahomey were first 
heard of in Europe in the days of the Daboman 
conquest of Whydah, between the years seveor 
teen hundred and eight and seventeen ’twenty- ' 
seven. They are periodical continuations of 
the Grand Customs, to keep up an annual supply 
of fresh attendants for the deceased king in the 
Ollier world. The number of victims at a 
Grand Custom — and the kings being long-lived, 
there have been only seven such Customs in two 
centuries and a half— Mr. Bernasko estimates, 
as we have seen, at two thousand ; at an annual 
Custom they are at most eighty, and of these 
none but criminals are Daboman, 

There is no fixed seasons for the annual Cus- 
toms, whicii occur jn periods between slave- 
hunts, dignified by the name of wars. In some 
years they are Atto customs, from the Atto or 
platform whence victims are tlirown ; in other 
years So-sin, ct Horse-tie customs, so named 
from an attendant ceremony of loosing horses 
before the first of the two “evil ni^ts” on 
which the Amazons slay women within the 
palace, and the men are slain without. Captain 
Burton estimates the massacre at a Grand Cus- 
tom as low as a thousand, but reckoning the 
single victims that are despatched to give in- 
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formation to the dead king of his son’s deeds, 
even when he may only nave invented a new 
drum or received a white man’s visit, the yearly 
sacrifices, he thinks, are altogether not less than 
five hundred. 


LUPKIN ON DATINGPOPGE. 

When me and Mrs. Lufkin left Hogsmead for 
a week’s .outing, we had no intentions of in- 
truding into any other spear than that iI^ which 
we was hitherto placed. But, as luck would 
have it, who should we meet at the “Farmers’ 
Cheerful Encounter,” Alders^te-street, but my 
wife’s cousin, that wild Tom Bowsicold, who we 
thought was in America ! 

Tom told us, just — dear fellow — in his hold 
hoverbearing way, that when Mrs. L. and me 
had done the Sowhological and the Polly Ticnic, 
there wur but two more things forto be witnessed 
in London, one being a lady over the water what, 
every evening at nine o’clock, rode — pursued by 
a wultur and a squib — upon a fiery huntameahle 
steed (that had been in training for the same for 
three year.*}), in a manner not for to be often 
noticed in llotting-llow. Moreover, seeing that 
the lady’s mauty-niaker every day made a pint 
of forgetting to bring home any other riding- 
habit than a narrer waistband — the interest daily 
increased, and the house was beseeghed by 
multitudes who had scruples against what Tom 
called the ** regular ” drama. 

As Mrs. Lufkin, in language rayther stronger 
than I should perhaps put up with, except on 
, an outing, refused to have anything to do with 
that lady, Tom informed us that the alternative 
was ** Sperrets.” 

Real sperrets. Tom Bowsicold had known 
them, in America, fifteen year, ago, and could 
answer for their respectability. It seemed that 
there lately come over two excellent and worthy 
gentlemen by the name of Bavingpodge, what 
lived in a complete haimosphere of sperrets, 
and found them so difficult to manage, that they 
was always accompanied by three or four 
other gentlemen, for to help, No sooner had 
they arrived, than Tom Bowsicold (poor fellow, 
he IS for ever taking care of other people’s in- 
terests and neglecting of his own !) called upon 
the Mrs. Daviiigpodge, introduced them to his 
friends, and wrote to all the papers, except the 
Hogsmead Weekly Scrutineer, that they was 
“ corned* Some put in Tom's letter, some didn’t, 
but Tom’s object was gained, and the name of 
Daviiigpodge was formiiiar in society as a very 
favourite subject for disagreeing about. 

” Wheer was these sperrets appearing ?” asked 
Mrs. Lufkin, rather doubtfully. , 

At Willy’s his rooms,” replied Tom. “ But, 
my dear Susan, let me caution you, and Dan’l, 
not to apply -to these plulmy and mysterious 
uusubstanoes, the terms you would naturally 
use in reference to Mr. Buckstone or Mr. Toole. 
Sperif^ may avail themselves of public exhibi- 
tion^lrpoms, without descending to tUe level of 
tk0 in order to impress this b important 


truth upon the public mind, my friends, the Mrs. 
Bavingpodge, have, in the most disinterested 
manner, fixed the price of admission at one 
guinea, a sum which must necessarily hexclude 
a considerable number of truth-seekers, but 
ensures, on the part of them as come in, a 
gravity and attention befitting the hoccasion.” 
“A guinea, Tom 1” said Mrs. L., aghast. 
Twenty-one shillings,” returned Tom Bow- 
sicold, sternly. “ Wheer else, let me ask, can 

you find a similiar exhib ^phenomenon ? 

Did any. one — I put it to you both — object to 
paying a guinea for to see the Pbossil Child — 
till the proprietors, finding it was nothing of the 
sort, liberally reduced the price to Twopence ?” 

Mrs. Lufkin replied that, having never heerd 
tell of the infant in question, she could not say, 
but that a miinea was a guinea, that, having no 

E articular desire to witness a “similiar” liexhi- 
ition, it did not concern Aer whether the terms 
was fair or not. Finally, seeing me a little dis- 
appinted, the good soul added that, if the Mrs. 
Davin^odge would so far recognise husband 
and wife as one flesh, as to accept a guinea for 
the two, she would consent to attend. Tom 
Bowsicold assuring us that he believed his per- 
sonal influence could effect this arrangement, off 
we set, in high spirits, lor Willy's his rooms. 

There was a policeman standiug outside who 
looked at us — likewise at two or three other 
parties as was entering — so keenly, from head 
to foot, that I was inclining to ask him what he 
meant, when Tom jerked me on, and, taking my 
guinea, whispered to agent iiilhc lobby, and 
passed us in. 

This is exactly what \vc saw, and what I 
mean, as sure as my name’s Dari’l Lufkin, to 
publish (if nought else will do it) in the llogs- 
mead Weekly Scrutineer. 

It was darkish in the room. The stage, how- 
ever, was well lighted, and upon it stood a 
thing like my wife’s clothes-press, with three 
doors that laid open the wliole front, excepting 
three or four inches on each side, and showed 
us there was nothing within but a narrer scat 
full of little holes that went all round, a 
tambourine, a fiddle, a battered post-horn, and 
a heap of cords. Our admission-ticket said that 
the audience must be expressly limited to thirty,, 
and wc found it very near the mark, for there 
was only forty-two. Some was walking about, 
some chatting together, but all very quiet, and 
looking oddly about, as if they wasn’t quite sure 
whether they had got into the right place, or 
not. P’raps they hadn’t. 

Mrs. L. was getting a little nervous. 

“Wheer w Mrs. Davingpodge ?” she whis- 
pered, tremulous, to Tom. “Among the 
sperrets ?” 

“Here at your elbow,” answered Tom, coolly. 

“ How do, Arthur ?” 

My wife recoiled, but Mr. Arthur Daving- 
podge, who seemed a nice-looking young geiit 
who was never given enough to eat, bowed, 
smiled, and walked away. 

A Irieud of the Mrs. Davingpodge then 
invited any gentleman that pleased to come on 
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the stage and inspect the “ preparations.” Two 
gents promptly accepted. One of these looked 
to be a most respectable elderly householder, 
with the highest shoulders, the longest nose, 
and the closest eyes I ever see together; a 
sharp hand, Til be bound. He peeped about 
him with such a air of not having bCen there 
before, that I began to think he had. He felt 
tlie handles and bolts of the clothes-press, 
pricked the panels with his ])euknife, as jf he 
thought a confederal or two might be concealed 
within the half-inch plank, and finally looked at 
us under the press, which was raised on trestles, 
as though he would say, “ You’re all riglit^ in 
mij hands, my friends. Catch them a humbugging 

T’other gent, he devoted himself to the cords, 
examining "them through a heyc-glass, pulling 
them across Jus knee, and handing them down 
to be pulled at by us, which they was. Similiar 
to the first gent, there was something in his 
manner that made me think he had cither been 
there before, or had been gcnf'.rally jn the show- 
man line — he knew so very well wliat he was 
about. 

When this was over, another friend of the 
Mrs. Davingpodge went on the stage, and pro- 
posed that we, file audience, should choose two 
of our “ body” for to sit on the stage, keep a 
heyc on tlic proceedings, and tie the knots 
which was going to be hunWi5i\. There was, at 
first, a great shuffling of feet, as if all was 
coming forrarcl, but it ended in nought. Our 
“body” didn’t scorn to know its members at all,/ 
At last, after a long pause, three gents stepped 
out, and, iioddly enough, one of the two as re- 
nifuned was the gent^ witli the high shoulders 
and long nose. The other was a gentleman 
apparently of Jewish horigiu, wliick nobody 
seemed to know. 

The friend of the Mrs. Davingpodge then made 
another speech, saying nothing about spcrrels, 
but giving us leave to form any opinion we 
liked, about what we come to see. We thought 
this very kind and civil, and me and Mrs. 
Lufkin applauded it witli the big umbrella, till 
Tom said that was enough. After that the two 
Mrs. Davingpodge, which was so like each other 
that you couldn’t tell which was most like, 
come forrard, and was tied hand and foot, one 
at each end of the clothes-press, the two gents 
pulling the cords tremendous tight indeed, and 
quite puffing with their exertions, so kindly 
made, to satisfy us that all was on the square. 

As far as their legs went, I could see that 
they was pretty fast, but their hands being tied 
hcliind them out of sight, I had to take the 
word of the honourable high-shouldcred gent, 
and t’other gent, that all was as tight us tight 
could be. The doors of the •clothes-press was 
then shut, one at a time, and secured with a 
bolt by the high-sliouldered gent. It was a very 
peculiar and hobstinate bolt,, and took more 
than a minute to fasten.’ Me and Mrs. Lufkin 

I observed afterwards, that, every time the clothes- 
press had to be shut, this iaggravating bolt 
took, longer and longer to fix, the Mrs. Duving- 

podge no doubt sitting quiet inside all the 
time. 

At last all the* doors was shut and fastened^ 
and then came a wonderful thing 1 At a little 
square window, in the middle door, we saw a 
white hand flickering and beckoning ! Presently 
it came out, the fingers, wrist, the whole axm,- 
bare to the sh|iulder. 

“The spertets 1” shrieked Mrs. L. clutching 
me round the neck in her flurry. 

There w|is a burst of ^plause, followed by a 
titter, owing to Mrs. L.’s being overheard 
remarking to me that, to whatever spear of 
being the sperrets belonged, she could see that 
vaccination was practised there. 

Tile clothes-press was now thrown open, and 
the Mrs. Davingpodge appeared tied as they 
was shut in. Dut a gent in the audience 
having expressed some dissatisfaction about the 
knots, the friend of Mrs. Davingpodge invited 
any one to examine the same — whereby there 
stepped out a dapper little old gentleman, in 
large blue spectacles, who looked at them for a 
long time, and then said it was all right, and 
very wonderful, lie thought. 

“ What’s your name, sir ?” asked a very stern- 
lookiiig gent, in our front row. 

“I am ze Barou von ” began the little man. 

But his voice and manner was^ comical, that 
the audience giggled, and neither me nor Mrs. 
Lufkin could "catch the name. Jt was the same 
wheuever he spoke, so I must call him , the 
Baron von Giggle. 

The Mrs. Davingpodge’s friend now asked 
the b.iron whctlier he felt like— which means in 
English, didn’t object to-~being tied up in the 
clothes-press, between the Mrs. D. The baron 
hesitated, but, seeing another gent coming, said 
something that sounded like “yah voale,” and 
got in. The friend then said that the gas must 
be lowered for this hintcresting hexperirnent, 
seeing that the hiutroduction into the clothes- 
press of a new horganisation habsorbed more* 
liatmosphere. It seemed to us as if the hat- “ 
raosphere was more likely to absorb the Baron 
voii Giggle. Howsoever, the baron was tied by 
the high-shoulclcrcd gent in what must have 
been, from the faces he made, a very hagonising 
position^ and the doors was shut. 

Then wasn’t there a to-do ! The fiddle, the 
, tambourine, and the post-horn, seemed to be 

1 fighting, the tambourine getting punished 
! shocking; after which, the post-horii jumped 
' out of the little window exactly on the shoulder 
of the gent of Jewish horigin, who seemed very 
much surprised indeed, ana rubbed his shoulder 
with a rueful expression that greatly amused 
the audience. After they’d had their laugh, 
crash went the clothes-press doors open from 
within, and there /at the three gents all fast 
tied — ^the Baron von Giggle crowned with the 
tambourine, and the fiddle laid across his 
knees ! 

“ Will ^ou please to cxpJaui whether you felt 
any peculiar sensation, sirh” inquired the friend 
of the Mrs. D. 

The baron winked, and blinked, and wriggled. 
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and, as well as me and Mrs. Lufkin could make 
out, replied : 

I zoinzing on my nose felt*. Over my two 
knees, zis fiddle I saw come. My head was 
. wizzled in zingling brishes, like you said — 
buzz. So.” 

Tremendious applause, iu whi^h I could hear 
Tom Bowsicold at work with ouf bi^ umbrella, i 
After whicli, a circle was formecl in the very 
middle of the room, the Mrs. Bavingpodge in the | 
centre,4ied in a chair, and the lights pa^ out. We 
was in total darkness, which was only to be ex- 
pected, seeing what a lot of sperreted hatmo- - 
sphere our forty-two horganisations must have 
swallered 1 We was told to take hold of bauds all 
round, so as to prevent any confederals getting in 
—•which, unless there Was confederals among the 
forty-two horgaiiisatious, they couldn’t — when 
the Mrs. Davingpodge untied themselves in the 
most obliging manner — as easy as 1 could lace 
my boots-^flung the fiddle anci the ropes about 
over our heads, rubbed phosphorus (that 
wouldn’t glitter, being bad and apologised for) 
upon a guitar, to show how it was carried about 
iu the oark, wliicli it might, or mightn’t. Then 
the friend of the Mrs. Davingpodge getting on 
a chair, informed us the phenomena was done. 

Not quite. Por the same unsatisfied, gent as 
had asked the Baron von Giggle for his name, | 
got upon another chair, and observed that, 
without meaning any disresjiecfc to the Mrs. j 
Davingpodge, if" the phenomenon was done, so 
was he. He had come to see the sperreis. i 
Wheer was they ? 1 

The friend of the Mrs. B. said he could only 
refer the honourable unsatisfied gent to the card , 
hissued last Tuesday, iu whicii, in deference to 
some strougish hobservations of the English 
press, and the council of a friend heminent in 
littary circles — Mr. Thomas Bowsicold — the 
word “ Phenomena” liad been substituted for 
" Sperrets,” and the public further liauthorised 
• to call them wliat they pleased. 

“Yet,” persisted the unsatisfied gent, “by 
himplication, at least, you refer these phenomena, 
as you now call them, to something beyond 
what wc know of nature.” 

“ Wc calls it a hunrecognised law of yijiysics,” 
says the friend of the Mrs. B. “ The Honourable 
Baron von ” 

“Psha! ‘Baron!’” returns the unsatisfied 
gent. “ Keep to the pint. You call it a hun- 
rccogiiised law of physics. Why don’t you, if 
the words reason, common sense, fair dealing, 
j philanthropy, have any meaning at all with 
you, help us to ‘ rccogipse ’ tiiis law, by telling 
! us all you think, feel, and know', pf its wonderful 
operations ? The interest would not be dimi- 
nished, nay, it would augment with tlie progress 
of inquiry. Not only wouM guineas How iu 
freely, until Willy’s his rooms could not hold 
us, but the Mrs. Davingpodge would be lianded 
down to posterity as a great scientific name, and 
as one of the most honoured and honourable 
gioneers in the most difficult "patli of inquiry, 
fio, tell us all about it.” 

“There is one pint the honourable gent has 


overlooked,” says the friend of the Mrs. B. 

I “ Our card, lately hissued, says all our necessary 
i conditions must be complied with.” 

“Well, sir?” says the unsatisfied gent. 

“ The condition we find most necessary,” re- 
turns the friend, “ is this : That nobody asks no 
questions. Turn off that gas I” 

“Well, Ban’!, what do you think of my 
friends ?” asked Tom Bowsicold, as we walked 
away. 

“That the Mrs. Davingpodge are not the 
worst jugglers I ever see,” says 1, “ nor their 
audience the greatest fools.” 


AIR. 

IN TWO CHATTEUS. CHAPTER 11. 

It is a general belief, confirmed by experience, 
that mountain air is purer than that of the plain, 
and the air of the plain than that of marshes 
and populous cities. The purest air is that 
which contains only oxygen, azote, and watery 
vapour. The higher you climb the mountain, 
the further you leave the plain behind you, the 
purer is the air. The invigorating qumilies of 
mountain air are accounted for by tlie full dose 
of oxygen and the smaller charge of carbonic 
acid wliicli it holds. It is an undoubted fact 
that the liberal oxygenation of the blood sus- 
tains bodily and mental energy. So long as 
they can breathe freely, horses and hares run 
fust and far, without being distressed. In ill- 
ventilated schoolrooms and liospiials, attention 
necessarily flags, and cures are difficult to bo 
effected. It is not the pupils and teachers, nor 
tlie doctors and nurses who arc in fault, but 
the chimneys, doors, and windows. At the end 
of a ten hours’ walk over the Wengcni Alp, by 
going up-hill vai’y slowly and breathing tlie ex- 
hilarating air freely, I have felt no fatigue what- 
ever ; only a little stiffness in the legs next day. 
In the highlands of Scotland, 1 have wandered 
among the hills all day without refr^hraent, 
and have returned to a late dinner, less Tat igued 
than when 1 started : entirely owing to the air. 

Perhaps the lesser proportion of carbon in 
the air may be one cause of the dwarf and 
stunted stature of Alpine plants iu gcueral. 
Last year, 1 brought iiome a miniature house- 
leek, gathered at the foot of the Jungfrau’s 
glaciers, and planted it iu a pot. In the some- 
what hyper-carbonated atmosphere of a small 
country town, it lias attained to thrice the size 
of any wild specimen of the species which I 
could find. And it cannot be the watering 
wliicli has done it ; for it is less regularly and 
constantly supplied with moisture than in its 
native locality. On the other hand, pear-trees 
are notorious for^lhriftiness and robust health 
in the smoky air of towns. 

In its enormous depths, the air contains a 
multitude of atoms wliicli may be regarded as 
the sweepings and offscourinj^s of the atmo- 
sphere. It has been sifted and interrogated to 
ascertain what part it plays in phenomena attri- 
buted to spontaneous generation ; and tlio result 
is, that the air disperses germs enough to render 
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that stai-tling hypothesis needless. A ray of sun- after it the air in the room which has already 
sliine darting throu^li a keyhole, repeals myriads passed through human lungs, and which is rc- 
of motes floating about unsuspected. ^ placed by fre^ air entering at the door. No large 

Accessory matters iii the air arc odours, room in which people assemble in numbers 
pestilential miasms, and putrifiable vapours, should be without a fireplace and a chimney, not 
In some spots, noxious gases are generated in so much for warmth as for ventilation. The 
abundance, and would accumulate to a dan- close air of a crowded apartment which is heated 
gerous amount, were tlicy not swept away by by a multitude of breaths and bodies, will be 
storms and burnt by lightning. We do not yet cooled by ligh*ting a small fire, as the surest and 


know wkat it is (althougli we may one da' 
discover) whose action, in concert with sul 


the safest way orcausing a stream of fresh air to 
enter. Architects frequently pay too little at- 


plmrettecl hydrogen gas, renders tiie neigh- tention tet ventilation. They reckon tdo much 
bourhood of marshes and stagnant waters un- on the fissures of doors and windows. Many a 
liealthy. In marshes Mdiicli cannot be drained, snug apartment is consequently unhealthy. Dr. 
plantations of trees and shrubs are the best Franklin had such faith in the virtues of fresh 


means of diminishing the danger. 


air, that, besides breathing all he could, when 


Here, again, we see the analogy between the the weather was warm enough he used to take 
aerial and the watery oceans. The atmosphere air baths for hours at a time, reading, writing, 
resembles the sea, in being the receptacle of all and pursuing his private occupations in the cos- 
sorts of gases and vapours, wliich escape into it tume adopted in raradise. 
from the earth’s surface, exactly as the sea is of For army stables, Vauban, the famous French 
all sorts of waters and tlicir solutions, which engineer, allowed a metre (a little more than a 
drain into it from continent and island. The yard) per horse, which system lasted until 1840. 
air is the sewer for gaseous exhalations, as the Statistics show that the mortality among those 


sea is for watery liquids. 


I horses amounted to from ninety to ninety -five 


Changes in the purity of the air which are per cent. Renaud (a distinguished veterinarian 
sufliciciit to produce disease and death, arsi still who carefully studied ventiilation, and who died 
so really slight and subtle that they are ijot of marsh fever in Italy while watching the 
recognisable by chemical analysis in the labo- typhus of homed cattle) proved that, to venti- 
ratory, tliough sure to be detected by their late stables properly, every horse ought to have 
diects on tlie nicer chemistry of the human a space of a metre and a half. This reform, 
IVamo. Several years ago, llic* French ACadpmy put in practice, reduced the mortality to forty 
sent out bottles, and caused specimens of air per cent. It has been calculated that, since 
from various parts* of the world to bo brought Vauban’s time, the narrowness of the boxes has 
homo to be analysed. The nicest tests which cost the French government no less than a thou- 
the most skilful chemists could apply, were in- sand million liorses. 

capable of detecting any, the slightest, difference A curious calculator estimates that three 
as to ingredients in the specimens from either thousand men, located on an area of an acre of 
side of the equator. To ascert-ain whether the ground, would, in thirty-four days, make by 
air is everywhere identical, it was requisite to their own transpiration an atmosphere eighty 
ascend to great heights, either by scaling the feet in height, which, if not dissipated by winds, 
loftiest mountains, or through the agency of would instantly become pestilential. Whence 

balloons. We have Saussure’s observations towns and armies are warned of what we only- 

made on the lop of Mont Blanc, and Humbolt’s know too well. 

on Chimborazo. With a clear sky, Gay-Lussac How minute must be the atoms composing 
mounted in a balloon to the height of twenty these miasms and infectious emanations, whose 
iliousand feet. He there found a temperature presence science is unable to detect ! Learned 
of nine degrees centigrade below the ireezing- and speculative men have discussed the question 
point ; and he brought dowm air whose analysis whether matter be iiifinitcly divisible or not. 
proved it to be of the same composition, in That it is not so, is rendered probable by Lavoi- 
respect to oxygen and azote, as our ordinary sier’s discovery respecting the proportions in 
circumambiant air here below. which simple bodies (or those believed to be so) 

Man, who is a veritable steam-engine, burns enter into chemical combination. But the won- 
sorne three-quarters of a pound of carbon per derful and extreme divisibility of matter is illus- 
day ; and to burn it he requires more than a trated in various ways. 

pound and a half of oxvgcii, wiiicli must be One of the most subtle divisions of solid 
■supplied to him by the air. A deaith of oxygen matter is to be found in*the black pulverulent 
wears and wearies him ; want of it kills him. state of metals. It has been supposed that all 
To breathe freely iu-doors, a man should have at matter is black when extensively divided, be- 
Icast seventy cubic yards of air. Patients in cause the particlesf are too small to reflect 
hospitals^ children in dormitories, have scarcely light; but the forfu of the black particles is 
liaif the necessary mass of air. The only Way unknown to us, because, as Mr. Alfred Smee 
of remedying the short allowance is frequently informs us, the highest powers of the micro- 
to renew the vitiated air. ]ii rooms which scope are iiisufiicient to render them visible to 
have chimneys, lighting a. fire is an obvious and the eye. Professor Faraday showed a method 
easy means of douig so. The air in the chimney, of dividing gold to an extreme amount. He 
heated by the fire, ascends and escapes; drawing precipitated the metal from its solution by 
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bvsulphuret of carbon, and obtained a ruby- 
coloured liquid, in which metallic ffold is so 
minute that the particles are invisiWe by any 
microscopic power. He satisfied himself that 
the famous ancient ruby-stained glass owes its 
colour to gold in a metallic state in cxtremest 
division. By adding gelatine to the ruby solu- 
tion he made a ruby jelly precisely similar. We 
might thus prepare “aurum potujiile,” drink- 
able or eatable gold, if the old faith in its virtue 
still subsisted. But what is this to the separa- 
tion of qiarticles in the air which is left in the 
receiver of an air-pump when pumping can ^ 
no further, and which is far from being the 
greatest degree of rarity which air is capable of 
attaining ? What is it to the division of par- 
ticles implied by the perfume of flowers dis- 
tributed and dispersed by air? One little 
blossom, a lily of the valley, will scent a room ; 
a bunch of lilies of the valley, or a bouquet of 
heliotrope, will make a large room unbearable 
and untenable by many a person of not other- 
wise feeble constitution. There are even 
flowers that are scentless, as far as our olfac- 
tory organs can pspreeive, which give out ema- 
nauons causing hqadaclie, if kept in apart- 
ments. And what, again, is this to the scented 
clue which the swift-running hare leaves on the 
grass, enabling the keen-nosed hound to track 
all his labyrinthine windings and doublings ? , 
As Mr. Sinee says, the human nose is literally ! 
only a rudimentary organ when compared with | 
the olfactory nerves of several other animals. As | 
to smells, w'e are in the same position as the man | 
born blind, who can only receive his ideas of light I 
through the medium of the eyes of others. 

Water supports both the largest and the 

I siiudlest living creatures which people the globe. 
The monstrous whale revels in the ocean, the 
microscopic monad in the pool and the ditch. 
The inhabitants of air, like those of land, have 
their stature confined within far narrower limits. 
What is the bulk of the elephant, compared 

- with that of the larger cetaceans ? What’istho 
smallness of the smallest quadruped, compared 
with the minuteness of the rotifer ? which yet 
is comparatively large, for it is often visible by 
the unassisted eye. llie difference in the re- 
spective sizes of insects, of bats, and of birds, is 
still less wide than in that of quadrupeds. The 
very smallest gnats, flies, and moths, are known 
and' perceptible. The air contains no aerial in- 
fusoria, no animalcules which float or fly in air, 
as they swim in water. The microscope has 
revealed, in the air, nothing analogous to the 
infinite multitude of smallest living creatures 
with which stagnant waters teem. The dervish 
who covered his mouth with a clotli, that he 
might not destroy insect life when breathing, 
but who unscrupulously drank water from Indian 
tanks, took a troublesome precaution to mighty 
little purpose. 

, Winds are air put in horizontal motion. 
Their influence is most beneficial. Were there 
no winds, the vapours that rise from the sea 
would be returned back from the clouds, iu 
showers, to the very same places in tlie sea 


whence they came. On an earth whmre no 
‘winds blew, we should neither have green pas- 
tures, still waters, nor running brooks. Air is 
inoi'c liable to pollution and corruption than 
water ; stagnation is ruinous to it. Ceaseless 
motion has been given to it ; perpetual circula- 
tion and intermingling of its ingredients are 
required of it. The necessity of ventilation in 
our buildings, the wholesome influences of fresh 
air, are universally acknowledged. The cry in 
cities for fresh air from the mountains or the | 
sea, reminds us continually of the life-giving 
virtues of circulation. 

It has been well said that the girdling cneir- 
cling air makes the whole world akin. It is the 
laboratory for the whole animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. The carbonic acid with which our 
breathing fills the air to-day, to-morrow seeks 
its way round the world. The date-trees that 
grow round the falls of the Nile will drink it in 
ny their leaves; the cedars of Lebanon will 
take of it to add to their stature. The oxygen 
we are breathing now was distilled for ns, some 
short time ago, by the magnolias of the {Sus- 
quehanna, aud the great trees that skirt tlie. ] 
Amazon. By the wnnds, sujierfluous water is 
carried off and removed to other lauds, where 
its agency is required ; or it is treasured up, a?, 
the material of clouds, in the cryslal vault of 
the firmament, the source, when the fit ting ; 
season arrives, of the showers whicli provide for 
the wants of the year. j 

The vertical motions of the air seem to be no i 
less iin])ortant than its horizontal cliange ot !i 
place. The one, indeied, begets the ('tber. 
Upward and downward niovcmenls in fluids are ' 
consequent upon each other, and they involve | 
lateral raovciueiits, that is, a true, circulation. !j 
The sea, with its vapour, is the great engine u Inch i j 
gives upward motion to the air. As soon as j , 
aqueous vapour is formed, it rises. Tlie air 
resists its ascent; but it is lighter tlian the | 
air : it therefore forces the resisting particles of , ; 
air up along with it, and so produces a&ccnding | 
columns in the atniosplicre. The adjacent air j 
conies ill to occupv the space which that carried j 
up by the vapour leaves behind it, and so tbeic | 
is a horizontal current, or wind, produced. 

For ages innumerable, Earth and Water liavc 
offered to man the means of locomotion; will t 
Air ever yield the same ? If wc look to proba- j 
bilitics only, the answer is not difficult. j 

Man seems to have been destined, from the j 
very first, gradually to become master of every 
department and region of nature ; and to urge 
liim to do so, out of sheer necessity, he was 
started in life with few ap})liauces — except his 
intellect. His physical and material weakness 
drives him to siek aid in every outward object. 
With comparatively powerless teeth, claws, and 
muscles, to protect him from au enemy, he m as 
forced to make to himself clubs, spears, bows and 
arrows, and to invent gunpowder. Armed with 
these, he can assume the offensive against the 
tiger, the hear, and the elephant. His utmost 
swiftness is sluggishness compared with that 
of many other creatures, who yet do not fly ; so 



lie bestrides the horse and employs the do^ to 
capture the hare, the deer, and the ostrich. 
With no cohering of his own to keep away cold 
and to shield his skin from wounds at each 
rouglier contact, lie is forced to spin, to weave, 
to fabricate armour, besides appropriating the 
natural clothing of better-clad animals. An 
eminently featherless and wingless biped, all 
analogy leads us to believe him fated to traverse 
the regions of Air. Already mounted on his 
locomotive, he leaves the race-horse far behind j 
and there is every possibility that he may one 
day rival the soarings of tlio condor, the flights 
of the ringdove, and the migrations of the swal- 
low and the crane. 

From the time of the Montgolfiers to the 
present day, tliis was hoped to oe effected by 
means of balloons. Ingenuity has been exhausted 
in contriving methods of guiding balloons, by 
rudders, sails, aerial oars, and wlieels. Aerial 
locomotion was attempted to be conducted as if 
a balloon were a ship. So far from being a 
ship, how’ever, a balloon is not even a buoy 
let loose from its moorings ; for a buoy floats 
on file amface oi the sea; whereas, our aerial 
sea has no surface. If it had one, wc could 
never reach it ; and if we reached it, we could 
not live on it. A balloon is a jelly-fish im- 
mersed in a fluid, by whose every current it 
IS helplessly carried to and fro. The jelly-fish 
makes feeble efforts to direct 'its own course, 
with about as much success as those of a balloon. 
For eighiy long years, it lias been the balloons 
fhcmselves which have rendered the direction 
of ballcjoiis impossible. To contend with air, 
so long as you are lighter than air, is folly and 
absurdity. Whether you make the form ol your 
balloon conical, spherical, cylindrical, or fish- 
shaped — whether you enclose your ascensional 
})ower in one or many envelopes — the negative 
I'osiilt is ever the same. Can we even imagine 
a balloon making way against a high wind ? 

A ship is a vessel floating on the surface of 
one fluid, tlio sea, than which it is altogctlier 
specifically liglitcr, and shaping its course 
through the impulse of forces, the winds, which 
exist in another fluid, the air, iu which it is also 
partly immersed. Half of it is in one fluid, and 
liair of it in another. If we substitute, to impel 
the vessel, the force of oars or of steam for tliat 
of the wind, the ship must still remain at the 
fcurhicc of contact of sea and air, in order tliat 
she may be supported by the heavier, and that 
her crew may breathe the lighter fluid. 

It is clear, tlicrefore, that, to traverse the air 
wilh the power of directing our own course, wc 
must imilate, not the drifting of the jelly-fish nor 
the thistle-down, but the flight of birds in air, 
and of bladderiess fishes in wat er. We milst press 
on the medium in which we move, with violent 
mechanical (since we have not sufficient mus- 
cular) force. To mount in the air, and exercise 
self-direction in it, we must be specifically 
heavier than air. To master the air, instead of 
being its plaything, we must find a support in 
it, instead of serving it as a cushion. Tiie bird, 
which is specifically heavier than air, contrives 


to be supported by it ; man must contrive to 
do the same. 

We may ascend in the air by the help of a 
screw. There is a toy for children, something 
like the sails of a mill set in rapid rotation by 
pulling a string, which performs the feat. Mill 
sails are not “ sails,” out portions of a screw. 
Tlie screw of a steamer is a mill-sail working in 
water, only it* acts itpon the water instead of 
being acted on the wind. By applying the 
same principle we may mount in the air. The 
screw will bore into the air as a gimlet bores 
into wood ; the one will drag after it its motive 
power, exactly as the other drags its handle 
after it. With the screw as the mechanism and 
steam as its mover, the problem enters the do- 
main of technology, which is the glory of the 
present epoch. People are quite at liberty to 
make big eyes and shrug their shoulders. It is 
some encouragement to remember how once we 
were told that the iron wheel of a locomotive 
on an iron rail would slip round and round 
without advancing ; that if the locomotive did 
advance, the first cow it met on the railroad 
would stop it ; and that if it did upsbt the ob- 
structive cow, it would run on so quickly as to 
kill the passengers by stopping their breath. 

Once up, broad wings will enable us to sweep 
and to glide like a kite or an eagle. Progressive 
motion may be effected by copying the undu- 
lating flight of the wagtail and the woodpecker : 
only instead of measuring our inclined planes by 
yards deep, we may reckon on making them by- 
furlongs. 


BLOTTED OUT. 

Though it was not a pity which showed itself 
in any active form of sympathy, the neighbour- 
hood did sincerely feci for the two ladies left so 
entirely alone in tlie world. They had plenty of 
money, certainly ; a good house and a pretty 
garden ; and as the legacy of poverty aggravates 
even the loss of a father (vvliich in this case, 
however, w.as rather a relief than a loss), one 
might imagine a worse fate than that of Martha 
and Hester Todyeare, pitiable as theirs was ; 
for, save this one excejiiion of money, there 
was not a social circumstance in their lives 
which the poorest need envy. 

Their father, William Todyeare, a passionate, 
self-willed man, had married a woman of a sta- 
tion much inferior to his own. He had married 
her because he had been obliged to take her on 
her own conditions ; but he revenged himself 
for the force put upon lum in the ordering of 
tlieir relations by not acknowledging her as his 
wife, and letting Jier appear only as his house- 
keeper — and the mother of his two daughters. 
She was not a wftmaii of the Griselda class, 
and could never bring herself to endure her 
wrongs in sUence, but told the world, when- 
ever it came in her way, the story of her suffer- 
ings and the fact of her marriage, leaving it to 
form its own conclusions. And tlie conclusion 
to which it came, almost unanimously, was to 
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avoid Eelifoot altoa^etlier, and leave the Tod- 
yeares to manage their family affairs by them- 
selves as they liked. People do not like to be 
made the confidants of soiferin^ wives; and 
when the question in dispute is marriage or 
illegality they would rather not give their votes 
at Si, but ik judgment go by default. As in 
this case. Wherefore, when the father died, his 
two daughters, w'ho had been uh^cr a cloud all 
their lives — unoffending as they were coming in 
for at least reflected disesteem — had not an ac- 
quaiuhance in the world, and were as'much alone 
as if they and their servants were the sole inha- 
bitants of a desert island. 

Mr. Todycare was a man whose wrong-doing 
was rather insanity of temper than hardness of 
heart ; so that when his tenipcr was no longer 
crossed lus conscience took the ascendant and 
tormented him fiercely — his faculty of repent- 
auce being as illimitable as his evil will had 
beeu resolute. When his wife died and the 
daily fret of her will in opposition to his own 
W'as at an end, he fell into a deep melancholy, 
which finally became a monomania of remorse 
for the lUird life he had led her, and the in- 
justice he had done her : not an active madness — 
merely a morbid, quiet kind of insanity, which 
gave an additional horror to the life and place ; 
but no danger. The world said it was a judg- 
ment on him for his sins : so it was, but not in 
the way they thought. 

It would have been no wonder if the whole 
family had gone raving mad, for Pellfoot uas 
the most melancholy place to be found within 
the four seas. Tt was far away from any other 
house, and stood in a craggy hollow surrounded 
by woods. Woods and crags rose everywhere i 
unci ke])t the air in the basin below as stagnant 
as the water of a pond. The smoke rose straight 
from the chimneys of Eellfoot, when, in the vil- 
lages beyond, houses were unroofed and' forest 
trees uprooted in the gale; and the autumn 
leaves fell in quiet showers, like the pattering 
of rain on the ground, when the winds, else- 
where, stripped tliera with frantic fury from the 
boughs. Sometimes, indeed, a whirlwind caught 
the sides of the basin, eddying round and round 
among the woods till the dead leaves were piled 
up in thick drifts, where a man might be lost 
standing upright : so with the snow : but in 
general the air was still and dead, reeking with 
tJie vapours fiom the woods, and oppressive with 
the varied scents of vegetation ; in autumn-time 
unhealthy, and even in spring and summer un- 
refreshing. The house was entirely hidden from 
view, save at one certain point in the road lead- 
ing to it. It might .have been burnt to the 
ground, and no one would have seen a flame ; 
and every inmate in it might have been robbed 
and murdered, and tlie busy* world beyond would 
not have heard a sound and might not have 
known for days. Tor it stood away from the 
main road, lost in tiiis deep hollow, and the one 
approach to it was by a stecij) and rugged road, 
almost dangerous even wilh sure-footed horses; ^ 
coneequently, the very tradespeople called at I 
Eellfoot as seldom as they could, and the mono - 1 


tony of life was nearly unbroken. Nothing but 
one eternal view — ^ihe same from every window 
in the house, look where you would : nothing 
but trees — trees ; gold and green, and white with 
blossom, and flushed with crimson veiaings in 
the spring-time, truly; and gorgeous with all 
imaginable hues of scarlet and gold and russet 
and darkening bronze in the autumn; else of 
one uniform outline, of one eternal sameness. 

To this inheritance, then, the two sisters, 
Martha and Hester Todyeare, had succeeded. 
The Todyeares were of Gorman origin, and the 
name had been Todtjahr in earlier times ; but it 
had got softened out of its former grim meaning 
into what gave local etymologists, ignorant of 
German, wide scope for wild derivations. They 
still retamed the German look, and both were 
fair; but Martlui, the elder, w^as a brown-haired 
woman, and tall and strong and resolute, with a 
square brow and a set jaw, yet kind and comely 
too ; a wonmn with something ot the masculine 
element in her, but not less than woman all the 
same. Hester, shy and limid, and with all her 
lines soft and flowing, w'as one of those goldcu- 
headed seraph-women, made up of love and fi'ar, 
who get more cared for than the rest of the world, 
because they have no fibre in tlicin, no power of 
resistance or of self-support or of will— very 
sweet and lovely and femiuiiie, but who live ancl 
die mere girls to the last : people for wliom 
the strong invariably sacrilice themselves, or to 
whom they are sacrificed. 

There was a groat difference in ago between 
them ; Martha being leu years the elder, winch 
made her more mol her than sister, for llie 
mother had not lived beyond the little one’s fit si 
childhood, and Martha had, therefore, taken her 
entirely to herself. And as no governess 
allowed at Eellfoot, and no companions of ilunr 
own age ever invited, even if any could ha Mi 
been found willing to come, it had been a very 
entire taking to herself. And, as a consequeiiecs 
the whole force of the two natures, iiitcnsilied by 
the isolation of their lives, had concentral ed 1111*0 
one deep love for cacli other — ^lartlia’s tlie ma- 
ternal love of the stronger, anid Hester’s the dt- ; 
pendent love of the child, with that other facult y 1 
of hers, her fear, reserved for her father. There | 
was no one dse to love or fear, for they did not. j 
know the only relatives they liad, Eaber and 
Susan Todyeare (the Eaber Todyeares as ilu-y 
were generally called), the cinldrcn of life 
younger brother, but older than both these 
sisters; Susan being older than Martha, and 
E'aber, the elder, almost old enough to be lies- i , 
ter’s father. There had been a coolness be- |; 
tween the two fanalics ever since William Tod- |: 
yeare, of Eellfoot, had married his housekee^ar. 1 1 

The funeral had taken place three days ago, [ , 
and the two sisters were sitting in the "^garden i 
together. 1 fc w^as in the hot and sultry summer , 
time, when 1 lie woods looked unfathomable, and | 
when the air vvjis almost tropical with heat and j 
steaming vapours ; it was one of those lowering ; 
summer days when the angry temper of the {i 
atmosphere seems to react on men, and to breed ( ! 
angry tempers in the soul Its ouly effect on j ! 
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the sisters was to make Martha more silent, 
Hester more timid and easily startled than 
usual. They were sitting now on the seat under 
tlie great cedar-tree on the lawn ; and as the 
spreading branches stretched over them, throw - 1 
iug them into deep shadow, you might have 
fancied they were women of death sitting in the 
gateway of the tomb ; nothing more funereal 
could be seen anywhere than those two in their 
deep mourning — Martha with her close black 
cap covering all her liair, and Hester with her 
golden uncurled tresses falling over her face 
like a veil for her sorrow — as they sat under the 
great cedar-tree in what might have been a 
garden of graves, for its solitude and desolate- 
ness. 

Looting up from a small piece of work she 
held in her hand, Martha said, suddenly, “ It is ' 
dull for you here, Hetty.” 

Hester opened her clear childlike eyes, and 
put back the crowding hair from her face. 
“ Dull V” she said, in a tone of surprise. “ 1 
am very happy here with you, Martha; what 
more do we want than we have got ?” 

“ You are young, dear, and ought to sec a , 
little of the world. We have money, and could 
travel, if you would like it ; or our cousins have 
asked us to stay with them, if you would like 
that better. 1 had a letter from Susan this 
morning; ‘Faber will be here to-day,’ she 
says.” 

“ To-day !” echoed Hester, in a, voice of dis- 
may. “llow I wish he was not coming !” 

‘‘ iSo do I ; but that does not answer my ques- 
tion about going aw'ay.” 

“I wiU'do as you like, Martha,” Hester 
replied, meekly ; “ but 1 hate gaiety, as you 
know.” 

“Dear child !” interrupted her sister, smiling, 
“ have you ever known it ?” 

Hester smiled too, “Not much of it, cer- 
tainly,” she stud; “but you understand me, 
don’t you ?” 

“Yes. Still I think a little change would 
do you good, my dear. You are too depressed 
here, and 1 liave eccii how nervous you liave 
become lately. I should like you to leave Fell- 
foot for a little while.” 

“3/e to leave!” cried Hester, with quick 
alarm ; “ not without you, Martha.” 

“ Certainly not. There, see how that has 
fluttered you l—but both together ; perhaps to 
Switzerland in the spring, after a w^intcr in Paris 
or It,aly. Would you like that better than 
Greymoor and the Faber Todyeares ?” 

“Oh, aiiytiiing better than that!” cried 
Hester. “ i have such a strong presentiment 
against those people.” 

“ So have I,” said Martha ; “but such feelings 
are very foolish, and, indeed, wrong if indulged 
in.” 

“ Who is that?” Hester exclaimed, pointing 
to the one turn of road which they could see 
from the garden. 

It was a solitary hotseman, picking his way 
down the steep path carefully. 

“1 dare say that is Faber Todyeare,” said 

Martha ; and she, too, turned a little pale, and 
‘her teeth set themselves together as if she had 
a task before her^both difficult and ^agreeable. 

Soon the horse*man was out of sight, lost in 
the windings of the wood-path ; aiid presently 
they heard the g^te-bell ring loudly as he reined 
his horse at the entrance. The servant opened 
the gate, and a tall, dark, handsome man, first 
asking if the^lfidies were at home, dismounted 
and came auickly towards them. 

“How like papa,” said Hester, shrinking 
away. “Oh, Martha, ho has come for po 
good.” 

Why did she say that ? It is not usual for 
young women to regard the advent of hand- 
some cousins with displcasura or terror, and 
Faber Todyeare was one whom most girls ^yould 
have welcomed very cordially ; yet both sisters 
shrank from him, in their several ways, as if he 
had been something terrifying or frightful. He ! 
was neither. He was a tall, handsome, manly- | 
looking person, with nothing specially note- : 
worthy about him, save a blandncss of manner ! 
that seemed a little excessive and out of bar- j 
mony with his character, as judged of by his 
face. That a man with inscrutable eyes, pent- ! 
house brows, a flat forehead, a broad jaw, and | 
thin, closely shut lips, siiould be as gracious 
and gallant as a Bath M.C. — that so supple a j 
back should lead up to so stern a head, might ! 
seem, to a close observer, out of course mid 
mislitting; yet there was nothing about him to 
which tile most fastidious coiilcP object, so per- 
fectly well bred, well looking, and well ap- 
pointed was he. 

He raised his hat as he came near them, and 1 
held out his hand. Martha gave him hers wit h 
strange coldness, Hester with rcjmgnauce. 

“ I am sorry I could not come in time,” he ; 
said; “I should have liked to pay the last rc- j 
spects to my poor uncle.” ! 

Martha slightly moved her head. “Thank ^ 
you,” she said ; and that was all. j 

“ 1 suppose his last moments were peaceful ? • 
they generally are in such cases as his,” he asked. 

“ Did he recover at all ? I mean, was he sane 
at any lime before his death ?” j 

“Sane! he was never insane,” said Martha, | 
bluntly. “He was depressed and melancholy, | 
but he never lost his intellects.” 

Faber smiled blandly, but unpleasantly. " lie ; 
left a will, that means ?” he said, with his inter- ' 
rogativc accent; “one made quite of late, I 
presume ?” j ! 

“ He left no will,” said Martha, and looked j | 
him straight in 1 he face. | ! 

“ Indeed !” and as he gpoke he glanced round j j 
him, at the house and garden and tlie woods | ■ 
about, as if with a new interest. This did not ; ^ 
escape his cousin. • 

“ He wished mv* sister and myself to inlierit 
equally, so there was no need for any wdl,” she 
added. 

Again Faber Todyeare raised Jiis heavy eye- 
' brows and smiled. 

“The very reason why lie should have made 
one, while his mind was capable of an inde- 
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pendent act, and m such a condition that the^ 
law would recognise its acts as valid/' he ob- 
served, 

Tiie law gives the same award as his 
wislies,” said Martha, steadily. His only 
children, wc share alike ; and it is not probable 
that we shall ever have divided interests.” 

“ I think you labour under a mistake/* said 
Taber ; “ the law”— empbaticallyT-** will award 
differently,** 

** Hester, my dear, go and see if dinner is 
nearly* ready/’ said Martha to her ‘Bister. “I 
dare say Mr. Todycare” (neither had called the 
other cousin yet, and he had not given them 
any name at all) “ will dine with us while his 
horse is resting.’* 

And Faber smiled, and looked at Hester gra- 
ciously, and said, “ Yes, he would remain very 
gladly,” and thanked them for their kindness. ■ 

When thdy were alone, Martha, turning to 
her cousin, said abruptly : “ So, you have come 
to dispute the property, Mr. Todyeare ?” 

He bowed. 

“ I have come to claim it,” he replied ; " there 
are no grounds for dispute. You know as well 
as I, that the law does not recognise a man’s 
illegitimate children, however openly he may 
have done so. Had your father wislied you to 
inherit his property, he would have made a will 
w'hile sane and capable of managing his own 
affairs ; with a will of late date— since his mind 
went, or with none at all, your claims arc abso- 
lutely wdrlhle^. I am sorry to speak with such 
secminc: harshness, but you ate a woman to 
wliom, J am sure, one can speak of business 
matters plainly.” 

I told you in my letter that you were mis- 
taken,” returned Martha. “ My mother was 
lawfully married, nearly two years before I was 
bom.” , 

He shrugged his shoulders, and again smiled. 

“ I have the certifleate,** said Martha, flush- 
ing a little, and speaking with a certain hurried 
and peremptory accent / “ and this.” 

She pointed to a ruby ring she wore, inside 
which was engraved her mother’s name, her' 
father’s, and tne date of their marriage, with 
“ married” set against the date. Perhaps not 
of much value as legal evidence, but of infinite 
preciousness to Martha, as it had been to her 
mother. 

“What is that?” asked Faber, contemptu- 
ously. “ Allow me,” and he held out his hand 
for it. 

^ She drew it from her finger, and gave it to 
liim, calling his attention to the letters inside. 
He looked at it intently, both at the engraving 
and the stone, for it was a balass ruby of large 
size, and intrinsically worth much. Then he 

ave it back to her with <a smile, shaking his 

ead, as he said : * 

“ Counsel would say, * the clever dodge of an 
^tful woman.* If your cLims rest on no more 
solid foundation than this, and if your proofs 
are of no greater legal value, the question will 
scon be decided.” 

“ You forget the certificate,” said Martlia. 


.x'“Ah! the certificate! Th^t is something 
more to your purpose. ^ Yes, I confess I should 
like to look at this certificate, if you will allow 
me; it is the first time I have heard of it, and 
I am curious.” 

“ You shall see it,” Martha said loftily ; and 
they both walked across the lawn, and tlirough 
the opened French window into the drawing- 
I room, where Martha left him, while she went 
up-stairs to her own room for those sacred 
j “ marriage lines,” which were her own and her 
I sister’s all. 

“You keep this in a safe place, I suppose ?” 
asked Faber, carelessly, while examining it with 
even more attention than he gavo to the ring. 

“ Yes,” Martha answered; “it is never out of 
my own possession : I keep it with my valu- 
ables in my own room.” ' » 

“ All ! the best place,” said Faber. 

After turning the paper about, and looking 
at it in every light, as if he w'ould have detected 
a forgery in the very substance of tlic paper 
itself — after counting up dates, and comparing 
handwritings, knitting his brows with anxious 
meaning as lie was slowly and reluctantly 
obliged to acknowledge the truth, Faber handed 
back the certificate, and pronounced himself 
satisfied; thanking his kind cousin — he called 
: her cousin now* — lor her patience and candour, 
and begging her to dismiss from her mind all 
remembrance of the fact that ho had ever been 
so misled by ignorance and common report as 
to doubt the exact legality of their condition. 

He was very glad he had come himself, he said, 
and had made personal acquaintance with his j 
cousins : he thought it so much the best thing j 
to do at all times, and nothing was ever lost I 

by frankness and candour. If be had dele- , 
gated this task to a lawyer, what a bungle 
would liave been made of it! but now, every- i 
thing was as clear as dayliglit, and there was ; 
no possibility of further mistake remaining, j 
They had all done their duty, and was not that | 
a pleasure to think of ^ He then w^ound up a I 
slightly too florid oration by inviting them both I 
to Greymoor ; where, at least, lie could promise j 
them a somewhat different kind of prospect — i 

laughing — to what they had here, lor save in 
their ow'n garden, there was not a tree nearer I 
than a day’s journey ! ; 

To which Martha replied, a little bluntly, per- 1 
Jiaps, but good naturcaly enough, that she and j 

her sister were not much given to visiting, or ! 

great runaways from home. Tlien slie adiled : ! 

“ My sister knows nothing of the doubts which j 

were thrown upon our mother’s marriage ; of j 

what good to perplex and distress one so young | 

and innocent ?” I 

And Faber said, “ Of what good ?” too ; and j 
commended her wise care with almost enthu- j 
siastic appreciation. Dinner being leady, he | 
asked his kind ebusin’s leave to go up-stairs to i 
make his toilette. I 

It was a pleasant house, he said, when he re- ( 
turned, and capital rooms ; and the conversation 
fell upon the size and disposition of them, all in 
the most natural and easy manner possible; and 
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yet Martha did not like the talk. To a reservedj wrapper— she softly opened her bddroom door/ 
woman it was a little too much like a freedom and crept across the passage to tal^e refuge with 
to pry so narrowly into the personalities of their her sister; wondering, indeed, why she had not 
domestic life ; but Faber was a man difficult to come to her, as she generally did when there 
withstand on any point which he might choose was a thunderstorm, knowing her nervousness, 
to press, there was so mncli blandness and She found the door, turned the handle, and 
friendly confidence of manner united to so much went in ; but as she entered her foot slipped in 
resoluteness of purpose and distinctness of aim. something strange, something thick and wet 
Which did not much assuage Martha’s diacom- and warm. Slvj’sSuddered and called “Martha,” 
fort, or make her more affectionately inclined to but no one answered ; again she cried ; and 
their cousin, or disposed to diScuss the sites then a ff ash, flaming through the air, showed her 
and aspects of the Feilfoot bedrooms with greater the body of’her sister, with her face downward 
pleasure. to the carpet, lying in a shining pool of crimson 

On the whole, the sisters had never passed a on the floor. But it did not show her that other 
more uncomfortable time than they dia during thing crouched in the dark comer beyond, 
this visit, and, indeed, as the hours wore on, “Martha! Martha !” Hester whispered, and 
Hester’s dislike became only too apparent. She touched her, kneeling by her; and kneeling in 
sat as far away from Faber as was possible, her the warm, wet, crimson pool. Again the light- 
head bent over her w’ork, seldom looking up, and ning flashed, showing now' the whit^ niglit-dress, 
never sjieaking unless spoken to, and then her hands and the dropping lengths Of her golden 
she gave only curt cold answ'ers, looking at hair, all dyed crimson — ^all w'et and soaked in 
Martha wliilc speaking to her cousin. But he blood. 

scorned to be much struck with her ; and truly “Martha! Martha! Wake! Speak to me !” 
she w^as a rarely beautiful creature — and almost cried Hester, turning the dead face towards her ; 
persecuted lier with his attentions and com- but the head fell heavily back in her arms, and 
))limcuts, seldom taking his eyes from licr, and there was no kind voice to answer her, 
doing what he could to engage her attention and Then the truth came upon the girl, and saying, 
wiri a pleasant look for his reward. But the. “ Take me with you !” she flung her arms over i 
girl sat resolutely, almost sullenly, apart, in the dead body, and sank senseless— her pale 
what would have been a rude display of temper head resting on her sister’s neck, and from head 
and caprice, but for the pleading sweetness of to foot crrinsoncd wilh her blood, 
lu'r timid manners and the softening charm of The man crouching in the corner caniQ, and 
her beauty. looked at them botii ; turning the dark Janteni 

Hcnrlily glad were they when the moment in his hand full upon them while he stood and 
came for his leave-taking, and they were rid of studied them; and once carefully putting back the 
his iiandsomc face and flattering smiles. Their blood-stained hair from Hester’s face, he stooped 
solitude came like a delicious repose to them down and kissed her lips, and kissed them again, 
after the weariness of this man’s visit; and the with a strange pleasure. Then he cut along lock 
two sisters sat together rather later than usual, from her head, and turning away, continued Ills 
and even more lovingly than usual, as if to enjoy search for what he wanted ; all the while as quiet 
to the fullest the one true happiness of their and unmoved and resolute as if murder was an 
lives. But their comments on their cousin w'erc every-day occurrence, and need stir no man’s 
none of the most complimentary, and their nerves. Wlien he liad found what he wanted, 
dctcriiiination not to know him better, and by he looked again at the twm lying on the floor, , ' 

no means to go to Greymoor, very distinct, and taking up Martha’s hand, drew the ruby [ 

Then they went to bed, and the house was shut ring from her finger ; and guided now by the 
up for the night ; if, indeed, that could be called flashes of the fierce tempest, lie went softly out 
“ shutting up,” which was merely locking the by the way by which he had entered, letting liim- 
front door, and leaving half the windows open, seif down from the window noiselessly. 

The utter solitude of the place had made them As the morning broke the sflorm passed, and 
careless, and the nightly fastening of Feilfoot when tlie servants came to call their mistress it 
had grown to be a mere name. The sisters was a glad fresh summer day : the woods were | 

always slept with their windows open; not so alive with the son^s of birds and the hum of ! 

much as a stray cat invading the premises in bees ; the trees and flowers were radiant with | 

general; and to-night— this hot, stifling, thundery freslieued bloom, and ricli in scents; the blue j 

night — the house was like a pierced fan, open sky had not a cloud, and the green earth did not 
at all sides to catch the faintest breath of air seem to Iiave a care — but within that quiet room 
stirring, lay one sister stabbed to the heart, and the other 

At about midnight the storm burst forth. It paralysed and imbecile. . 
had been brooding all the day, and when it came It had been done*for plunder, every one said : 
it came with terrific violence ; but, strangely Martha’.s costly rilby ring was gone ; and the 
enough, it did not rouse the household— not davenport, in which she kept her money and 
even Hester at the first, constitutionally sus- valuables, was rifled ; and though some things 
ceptible to all the influences of electricity as she which, it might have been thought, would 
was. At last one tremendous flash, followed by have tempted a thief, were left, others were 
a deafening roar, woke her up ; and just in her taken, and all was in confusion. No one 
night-dress as she was — without slippers or knew, indeed, though, what had been taken j for 
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Martha Todyeai’e was not a communicative 
woman, and even Hester was never told of anjr 
business matter ; so that it was only conjecture 
at the best. One thing, however, was sure, the 
ring— and, presumably, money, from tlie rifled 
state of the davenport. This was all that was 
e\cr known; and who had done the deed no one 
could imagine, or why, unless for plunder ; and 
yet, if for plunder, why had not certain valuables 
been taken, lying handy as they did ? It was 
conjectured that" the assassin had got in by the 
open window, climbing up by the ivy which 
grew thick over the house, and favoured by the 
storm which drowned any noise he might have 
made. Martha had been struck down, perhaps 
while crossing the room, probably to go to her 
sister. There was no sign of any struggle, and 
she lay in the position in which a person would 
liave fallen i| struck from behind. There was 
no expression of terror on her face, as would 
have been had she seen her assailant; hut it 
was calm and still as usual, showing that at least 
she had been spared tlm anguish of knowledge : 
which was something. 

Taber was just leaving the inn, where he had 
put up for the night (having lost his way between 
Tellfoot and the railway inn where he was 
rightly bound, so taking refuge here, at mid- 
night or after, drenched to the skin with the 
terrible storm), when the fearful nows of the 
murder came in. The Tellfoot gardener, half 
scared himself, bad ridden over to the village 
for legal assistance ; for the two ladies were so 
lonely there was no one to turn to as of course, 
and the law must do its business without the 
intervention of any friend. Wlien it was found 
t hat Taber was still within distance, to him was 
at once given the superintendence of matters and 
the charge of Hester ; and all with whom he wiis 
brought in contact expressed tlicir satisfaction 
with him, so kindly, so prompt, so considerate 
as he was, and so anxious for the welfare of his 
pwr young cousin. i 

• *The world was quite at rest on the subject of 
Hester Todyeare, when Taber’s sister Susan 
came down' to Tellfoot, and at once stepped into 
Martha’s place of head and manager. Hester, 
indeed, was unfit to undertake any kind of re- 
sponsibility. Still gentle, lovely, timid, she 
showed omy one active feeling — and that was 
an intensity of hatred for Taber, and a childlike 
dread of Susan. 

Susan was not unlike what Martha might have 
been if harder, older, and sterner ; Martha, with 
aU her womanly tenderness left out, and her 
strength roughened and sharpened to liardness 
and aggressiveness. They .carried Hester off 
to Greymoor for change of air. It was of 
no use her protesting or refusing : she was in 
their hands, and there was i^o one to help her 
out of them. So they took her to their own house, 
and people said they hopbd the change would do 

1 hef good, poor girl; but it was not a pleasant 

i charge her cousins had taken on themselves, for 
who would like to have a dazed half-idiot always 

I about them? Indeed, from the first Susan 1 
i seemed to have felt it as a painful duty that | 

i 1 

must be accepted, doing her best to perform her 
part as wcU as was in her nature to allow ; but 
she could never conquer the girl’s visible terror 
of her, nor could Taber overcome her hatred, and 
the more he tried with flatteries and paresses 
and tender little cares — cares so tender tliat one 
could scarcely understand how they came from 
so strong and stern a person — the more pro- j 
nouiieed was her hatred her horror, and her 
fear. 

Greymoor was, as he had said, the very anti- 
thesis of Tellfoot — a wild, lonely, desolate moor, 
without a tree or shrub anywhere ; an illimitable 
horizon lost in the restless sea for half the dis- 
tance round, the other half leading down into a 
broad open country, showing villages and shady 
copselands, meadows full of sheep and cattle, 
and chuiches with their flame-shaped spires 
pointed ever up to heaven, and all the sweet 
pastoral richness of English country life; but 
this only in the distance — a peace and sweet- 
ness not belonging to the dwellers in that 
desolate house on the moor; like lia))pincss 
seen in other’s lives, but not coming near our 
own. 

But the cliange from the damp low-lying 
house at Tellfoot did Hester the physical good 
people had anticipated ; her cheek lost a little 
of its cream-coloured, corpse-like look and got 
rosier in hue, and more transparent ; her eyes 
were less fixed and more observant ; she ate 
more as if she knew that she was eating, and not 
only as if it was a merely instinctive act of obe- 
dience; she lifted her feet from the ground 
when siie walked, and did not drag them, as she 
had done ; sometimes the tears came into her 
eyes as if she was thinking, and sometimes her 
colour changed ; she wouTd answer now wlieu 
spoken to, instead of, as lutherto, sitting d\unb 
and motionless until Taber came near Ikt, when 
she would flame up into a passion of wrath 
more terrible because more mad than even 
her stupor had been ; or when Susan touched 
her, and then she would utter a little cry as if 
she had been hurt, and shrink away from licr 
as a half-tamed ammal might have done. Now, 
however, all this had become modified, and 
some of her symptoms had wholly disappeared ; 
and by the time siie had been nearly a year at 
Greymoor she was the same as other people, 
savmg always her intense timidity, and the 
wonderfully touching sweetness of her beauty. 
Lovely as she bad always beeu, she was now 
almost unearthly ; and looked, as an old woman 
said of her, “ as if she had been in heaven for 
a time.” 

The year was round again, and it was a warm 
calm summer’s evening, with the wind blowing 
softly from the south, like the days of rest which | 
sometimes come before a death. Hester was 
in the garden, sitting where she could see the ’ 
sea — her favourite place ; and Susan and Taber , 
were standing by the window in the dining-room i 
talking low together. 

“ I do not like it, Taber,” said Susan ; if it 
is against her consent, it will be a crime.” 

“ Crime or no, it must be,” said Taber, in a 
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stern voice ; “ if 1 dp not marry her,' we are 
ruined/* 

“ Yes, yes, I know all that ; you have told me 
often enough ! I only say that I do not like 
llie poor thing to be forced; and she cer- 
tainly does not seem inclined to make a willing 
bride.** 

‘‘ I have love enough for two, and will enough 
as well,** said Eaber. 

Ills sister looked at him with genuine sur- 
prise. “ Do you mean that you love her ?** she 
asked, slowly. 

As 1 never loved before, and could never 
love again,** he answered. “ 1 have loved her 
fropi the beginning, and if even she was not a 
necessity by circumstances, she should be my 
wife l)y my own free will and act of love.** 

“You are mad,’* said Susan, disdainfully; 
“ I should as soon have thought of your loving 
a doll.’* 

“ 1 dare say you would,** he answered, with 
indiO'crencc ; *“biit you see you do not know 
niucli about love.” 

“ Still, 1 shall not like her to be forced,’* 
said Susan, going back to the point. 

“Siic shall be my wife, forced or not,” re- 
peated Faber; and left the room. 

Wliat he had said about their being ruined- 
was only too true. More than a year ago this 
hud come ujion them, not by their own fault 
so much as tlirough the crafty advice of their 
lawyer, wlio had persuaded Faber to invest in 
certain mining speculations in which lie held a 
large stake, and at a time when he knew tlie 
property was worth nothing. A convenient way 
ofsliifliug his own liabilities and saving him- 
self — not" uncommon among friends. Which 
state of things made Hester in truth a necessity, 
as he had said; and willing or unwilling, she 
had 1 0 be oocd and worn, even if siie was never ' 
won. And yet he resolved to win her. A man 
of strong jiassions and arbitrary will cannot 
easily accept defeat; and whatever the secret 
cluum to him which Susan could not discover, 
the result was, he loved her, and he was de- 
termined that she should love him — after mar- 
riage if not before. 

When he left his sister he went out to 
Hester sitting in the garden, watching the white 
ships sailing — sailing, who knew where ? watch- 
ing i hem wnth that vague wistfulncss one feels 
so often w hen looking at the sea, that desire 
one scarcely knows for what, but for something 
removed fi'om our present life. Faber stood by 
her for some time, studying her face as she 
looked and dreamed; then he said, in a low, soft 
voice, softer and richer than usual, and it was 
always soft to her : “ Would you like to travel, 
Hester ?” 

Her eyes filled with tears. She remembered 
who had asked the same question just about a 
year ago, and how it had been answered. 

“ I should like to leave Greymoor,” she said. 

“ You do not like it ?” 

“ No ; you know that I do not,” she misw^rcd, 
quietly, and turned away. 

“ You cun go wdiere ;^’ou like, Hester,” Faber 


said. “We are your friends, not yoqr jailers. 
^Vhere would you like to go ?” 

“ Home,” said. Hester, and looked into his 
face. 

He blenched a little ; but then be took her 
hands and held them, though she tried to re- 
lease them. “You shall go to Fellfoot n;fext 
week, or earlier— as soon as you will ; on one con- 
dition,” he said, speaking slowly and delibe- 
rately, though still very softly ; “that you take 
me with you, as one having the right to be 
there— the tight to be by your side.** 

“ What do you meanP** she said, startled. 

“ That ymi take me with you as your hus- 
band!” 

She gave a cry and covered her face, he 
having loosed her hands to put his arms round 
her waist. 

“It must be, Hester,” he continued. “I 
love you, and I have vowed to Heaven to make 
you mine.” 

“ To Heaven 1” she cried, lifting up her while 
face. “ What have to do with Heaven, 
cousin Faber?” 

He shrank back as if she had struck him, and 
then, as if fearing she would escape him, he 
drew her to him again, and made lier sit down 
on the seat by him. “ Hester,** he then said, 
speaking calmly as to voice and manner, though 
assions too hot for words were rfiging in his 
eart, “you believe that you are the owner of 
Fellfoot, do you not ? ifes, 1 see that you do. 
Listen to me attentively. You are liot the 
owner; it belongs to my sister Susan and 
myself, as the beirs-at-Iaw of your father. You 
and your poor sister were not his heirs, Hester 
— ^you were illegitimate : your mother was 
never married.” He paused, waiting for her to 
speak ; but she said nothing. “ At this mo- 
ment,’* he continued, “you have absolutely 
nothing in the world but what you receive 
through me. I have not cared to bring this 
before you hitherto. I have waited until time 
had a little healed and restored you, before • 
touching on matters that must be so painful 
to you, my poor cliild 1 Also, I have waited 
until 1 spoke to you of my love, reserving 
this as an ar^ment to decide you. It must be, 

, Hester ; your only safety lies by ray side. You 
must marry me tliat you may live.’* 

“ I will not !’* cried Hester, tearing herself 
away from him. “ I will die first.** 

“You will, you must, and you shall,** re- 
turned her cousin, in an inflexible, monotonous 
voice. “ If I carry you to the church in my 
arms like a child, you shall be my wife. I love 
you, and in your own interests I will make you 
love me !*’ 

“Never!** she cried, flinging up liis liand. 
“I hate you! You are terrible and loathsome 
to me — you are telling me lies — you. are all over 
blood!” 

And as she spoke the red sunset poured over 
him, as if it did indeed shine through blood. 

They did not meet again that evening ; for 
Hester rushed to her own room, the door of 
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which she locked, and ilo threats or cntreatie^ 
of either brother or sister could induce her to 
open it again— scarcely to an|wcr when she was 
called and spoken to. ** 

Pale, restless, seeking she knew not what, but 
seeking Something, Hester wandered through 
the house that night like a ghost coine up from 
the grave. Moving with her light noiseless 
tread, and shading the candle wi't-h ner hand, she 
went down stairs, and into the libraiw— her 
cousin Faber’s own peculiar room, mnnted 
she knew not with what — lured on she knew not 
to what— she opened drawers and desks and 
cupboards, searching, searching for something — 
that nameless Something which always had been 
before her mind as one day to be found. At 
last she tried a certain d^k ; it was locked, but* 
by some oversight the key bad been left in the 
lock, though Faber was in general both care- 
ful and exact. She opened it, and turned the 
contents — papers, trifles, letters — over and 
over; but she found nothing to interest her. 
She opened some little packets, and some small 
boxes ; but the locks of hair, and the rings, and 
the lockets, and little scraps of verses they 
contained, were nothing to her. At last she 
fell upon a packet sealed and secured with 
more tlian ordinary care. She broke the seals.; 
she cut the siring ; and took from the cover a 
paper which she soon made out to be her mother’s 
certificate of marriage, a long lock of golden 
hair, and the ruby ring which had been stolen 
from her sister the night she was murdered. 

Now she understood what had haunted her 
poor bewildered brain, and what had lured 
her on till she had found it; now she knew 
what she had dumbly divined; and both the 
past and herself were revealed to her. Quietly, 
with ashen checks and glazed eyes, she glided 
up-stairs again ; llie house yet in its first heavy 
sleep, and she walking so softly she would not 
Imvc roused even one who watched. Still 
shading the candle with her hand slie stopped 
at her cousin’s door ; she tried it, it was un- 
fastened; and softly opening it she glided in, 
and went up to the bed where he lay Seeping. 

For a moment she stood and watched him, as 
he tossed his dark head restlessly on the pillovy, 
muttering in his sleep. Then she touched his 
hand, bending her face near to his and calling 
him by his name. He started up with a man’s 
shout of defiance ; a shout that passed into a 
low moan of abject terror when he saw that 
ghastly face pressed so near to his, tiie glisten- 
ing hair streaming round it and falling on to 
the bed-clothes, and the slight figure, looking 
still slighter in its melancholy black, bending 
over him. In one hand she held the paper, the 
ring, and the lock of hair; in the otner the 
candle ; and the light fell oai the ruby and the 
gold in strange fantastic brilliance. 

** I told you that you were all over blood, 
Faber,” she said, in a low penetrating voice. 
*'Now I know it. ^ Do not ask me to forgive 
you ; I do not forgive you.” 


In the morning a great cry went through the 
house. Still fully dressed, and with all her 
hair combed straight on her shoulders like a 
parted veil of gold, Hester was found lying on 
ner bed, stone dead and cold and stiff, ' No 
sign, of struggle nor of any means of self- 
destruction was about; no poison, no blood, 
no knife, no cord ; a quiet pale waxen figure, 
lying -as if asleep, and full of maidenly sweet- 
ness and beauty even in its death. 

The verdict was, '*Died by the visitation of 
God the medical men said “ Syncope of the 
spine;” and no one was ever heard to say it 
was an unrighteous verdict, or that any other 
could have heen returned. If there was one 
who knew more than the rest, he passed through 
life unchallenged and unsuspected. The dead 
told no tales, and the ruby ring which Faber 
Todycare always wore now, was like the dead, 
and betrayed nothing. 

But though Fellfoot and all the property 
belonging to the two sisters came by right and 
law now to Faber and Susan, and though their 
ruined fortunes were repaired without the world 
ever knowing that they had been endangered, 
yet their prosperity brought no blessing with it. 
Susan died before that year’s fruits Mere 
ripened in the Fellfoot gardens ; and for all his 
life after Faber Todycare was a haunted, hunted, 
broken-down man, to be met wandering about 
the earth, without rest or peace or love or 
home; a miserable wrctcli whom some called 
mad, but of whom the priest who saw him die 
in a lonely little village in France, said wit h a 
long-drawn breath, a.s he closed his eyes : “ That 
man was a murderer.” 
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Part the Second. 

CHAPTER VII. THE HOUSE IN CLARGES-STREET. 

Captain Permor, having now done with the 
auuy, and failed in his Indian profession, luul 
been washed ashore on the great London 
si rand. How interminable that strand is; 
liow barren, how miserable, for all such new 
waifs and strays, has been over and over again 
proved. Pi'nnor, a young man, and, as men go, 
not by any means a dull man, met with a few 
stray inhabitants on this lonely 'coast, running 
(low n from their hut s ; that is to say, from a 
elid) or two; hut in London iiractically he had 
only a few acquaintances, and scaiccly any 
friends. 

lie had come home with Sir Hopkins, had 
passed up through the south of France, and had 
made that dramatic morning call just as he had pro- 
I mised. He had heard of Violet’s death, and had 

! been affected, but that was long before. He was 

! lud well oil’ : he stopped with this family rather 
longer than a mere morning call required, and, 
heloi c; very long, the marriage w as set tied on, and 
it was know'll that “Fermor had pmked up an 
Iniress,” and also ‘‘ an old father.” There w'as 
some truth in this last odd expression, for Air. 
Carhiy gave his daughter fifty tiiousaiid pounds, 
after this fashion: It w^as conveyed to trustees 
for “ her use for life,” and afterwards to Fenuor 
absolutely. 

“ T cannot live without niy daughter,” he said, 
lialf piteously. “ You might cut me off water, 
or bread, or meat, or even air. i have lived with 
her ahvays ; I cannot part wn'tli her now in my 
old age. 1 will make it up to you. You shall 
SCO I shall. / know how young married people 
do. If it was settled on her, you would soon 
come to think me in the w^ay, and I should have 
to go. Nqw I shall have a stake in the house. 
No, no. I will do everything; you shall see.” 

Fermor smiled at this foolisli eagerness. It 
was an exceptional arrangement ccrtaiidy, but 
after all he was a quiet old man— clay iu a 
fashionable potter’s hands — and the considera- 
tion was abundant. Thus the house was furnished 
and made splendid, and thus a little room at the 
top of the first flight, leading to the draw'ing- 
room, where there was a greenhouse, a study. 


and a bedroom, became Air. Carlay’s home, wdicro I 
he read French anil Spanish books. It rolled on I 
very smoothly for some weeks. Then Fermor j 
began to weary a little. I 

Fermor alone, and Fermor doubled, were two j 
different things in fashionable life. He had I 
hung a miflstonc of disability about his own | 
neck. Young Airs. Fermor could not, show Ikt I 
passports, or her papgrs were not “in lulc.” j 
A pleasant wandering man was always wel- ! 
come : he filled in gaps in the ranks. But wdicii j 
it was given out that he had married “ some low ' 
creature,” and the know ing him entailed knowing | 
the low creature, it was iierceivcd that the game ' 
was not altogether worth the Candle. And thus | 
it was that in crowded London he began to find j 
himself in a sort of elegant desert. 

Tins he did not at all relish. He loved the old 
incense, the incense wdiich in private draw ing- 
roonis ladies were accustomed to swing bdbre | 
him from little feminine cciiscrs. Tlicre were | 

none now to swing; rather the censers were i 

busy before other high priests, lie resented all | 
this bitterly, just as a reduced gentleman resents 
t he loss of luxuries, and came home of evenings 
to domestic joys, very moody and silent. 

He thought very often of the hapless ATolot. j 
It seemed to him a very pretty romance, and it | 
became sweet to him to dwell on it. The whole * I 
was a soft picture to look hack to, and he felt j 

deeply and sorrowfully, as he thought of her sad i 

end. Y'ct the feeling was not ungrateful. It -was : 
a sort of pet flower-garden, into which he retired ; 
at times to walk. And he thought very, very j 
often of the siilendid flashing sister, and tiieir 
dramatic night outside the cafe, and of the curi- 
oiis strange impression he seemed to make upon 
her. He felt a sort of restless wish to meet her 
again, and know more of (hose soft detads which 
almost fell into the shape of a dream. He made 
many inquiries, but could not find her out. He 
had no clue. lie asked those who might have 
known, but without success. 

Suddenly one eveiying, on the steps of liis club, 
he met Young Brett, whom he had not seen since 
an Eastport day, ever so long ago, and the day of 
an Eastport little party. But those times were 
now rolled up and huddled awaiy iu a corner hke 
old canvas scenery. 

Young Brett coloured up, gave him a blunt nod, 
and was passing on. Fermor stopped him. He 
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was quick cnougli to sec this feeling, and was 
amused ; Brett was only a child. 

‘'I am so glad, Brett,” said Bermor, putting 
I his arm in the boy’s. Come back in here, I 
! want to talk to you.” 

I The oilier stood irresolute. 

I “ 1 liavc to go ” lie said at Icngili. “ Tlie 

; fact is, Bcrinor ” 

Bermor was, luckily, in a good .liunioiir ihai 
: evening. “The fact is,” lie said, “you arc 
; crusty to-night, and not so glad to see an old 
: friend as you ought to be. Come. 1 am going 
; your way, whalcver way it is. T'licrc.” 

Young Brett was no mal cli for handling of this 
. sort. “Now,” said Fermor, after they had 
I walked a lew moments, “wliat is the matter? 

; What have I done to jou ? Have I not always 
tried to be kind to j ou— done cvcrytliing 1 could 
1 ' 111 my small way ?” 

“Oh yes, yes,” said Young Brett, a little 
' c shamed ; “ but— but~0 Fermor, how ro?fld you 
do lliat — it was dreadful. Such misery, such 
' ruin! If indeed it had .been to /W, liow glad 
. T should have been. But that poor swc«t 
i imioccut girl. It kdled her, Fermor, it did 
‘ indecil, as mucli as if you had poisoned licr or 
' sialibed her.” 

' Fermor was silent a moment. Something 
I like bluuiic was in his cheeks. Yet there was j 
i somelhing in this honest young creature he 

I could not bo angry with, “ Brett,” he said, in a 

j low \oiCe, “you have been hcnvnig these stories, 
j I was very sorry. T not help it. How was 
'' 1 to know? Even her sister, wlio is t lie best 

i judge, whom I saw in Paris the other day, she 

does not believe that idle history.” 

“ .Fauliiic 1” said Young Brett, starting ; “ you 
! , mct//er.^” 

“ I\) lie sure,” said Fermor, confidently. “Ask 
' ' her about it if yon like — we had coffee togcihcr 
on the Boulevards. H she at Eastport stdl ?” 
Young Brett— relieved infinitely, and even 

I I ‘ delighted, to find that his friend was in some sori 

; I a true man (for so he; now found hhn, from lus 
!, faith in anything Miss Mauucl tlid) — hceumo 
eagerly communicative and told alllhat lie knew, 

I and left Fermor with Miss Manuel’s address lu 
I Alfrcd-place, and many other part iculars. 

I i Fermor came home pleased with himself, and 
;i very gay. The nuptial stage moon was still 
'! shiiimg, and the new husband and new wife 
! ' wore t heir theatrical dresses and properties for 
j i each other’s sake. Bui on this day jouiig Mrs. 
j ' Fermor had come home sadly troubled and dis- 
I tressed. She had two griefs: a deep and intri- 
I cate deception practised on herself, and t he image 
of a poor soft girl, who had withered away unto 
I death. 

i She had a little corner oi»^ closet of romance 
! into which she retired, and found pleasure in 
' painting up a dreadful picture of desertion, and 
I miserable blight. Not but that this brought 
! with it a sense of conquest for herself; but 
j there was also present a dread sense of dkqniet, 

! For already had the glorious sun in whose light 

I 

I 


slic basked sent forth some cold chilling rays, 
wliicli made her shrink aWay in a sorf of alarm. 

By aiiotlicr week— being left a good deal alone | 
’^-witli a vague curiosity to know more of the j 
iJriglit Miss Manuel, and that curious story in 
which her husband had played such a part, For- 
mor came to her about noon, and asked would 
she go for him info the City, mid do some small 
commission? He liad IVcst-cnd business of liis 
own to attend to. For, though he had now no j 
known profession, there was a sort of fiction j 
accciitcd in the house of his going out each day i 
for Imsiuess, and of his coming home to dinner I 
after business was done. Would she oblige him | 
ill this ? said Captain Fermor, ceremoiiiousl.\ , for I 
the stage moon was still sliining, and the panto- 1 
mime running. She wras delighted, it lifted in j 
very nicely, and she set out that afternoon with ; 
her maid, in a cab, ; 

She had some little commission in some (ity ; 

; shop, which was not readily found, and a sort i 
of rude Siberian cabman (ivitli a gaiinf. angular | 
horse, whose legs swung like a penduliun in a , 
slow trot) had made a low gniinhlmg protest i 
at c.'icli fresh direction. Wiicii, finally, he \vas ; 

bidden from the lieart of the City fo make I 

straight for Alfred-piacc, at Broinpt.on, he beiian ' 
to dw'cll with savage irony on the advantages of ' 
having “a ’os of hiron,” and to hint at young i 
]Mi-s. Fermor’s “ calling ’crself a lady,” which sho 
hud not done, though perhaps considering the j 
title imiilicd. Taking a kind of short cut, I he | 
Sihcnaii cabman got into a network of slums and ! 
narrow streets, devotedto ancient smelling fishes, 
and meat [lerhaps as old, ami, to the general ' 
furiushing of a larder, mostly in a state of der-ay. i 
Where, too, were some old book-stalls and some ! 
curiosity shops. And here, while turning a 
corner, the pendulum limbs of the e.tb-liorse j 
slipiied from beneath hhn, and he was on I he 
stones — himself as rough and as angular as a heap 
(i stone. ! 

In an instant there was a crowd ; a crowd tliat 
came from behind the ancient meals and ancient 
fishes, and out of dark places yet further behind, : 
just like brigaiidb stopping a diligence. The t’wo ; 
women inside, long since in trepidation at lliesc 
strange regions, were now filled witli terror, ! 
especially when the Siberian, instead of stiivmg i 
to raise his Ijeast, came straiglit to the window, j 
and began to assail them publicly as the authors i 

of the misfortune. This was “ wot it was come i 

to,” he said, still niaiiit aiiimg the irony. Ho I 
liopcd they liked it, and “was proud of their 
work.” 

“Let us out! Jet us out! Ho, please,” said 
young Mrs. Fermor, as the ring of faces drew 
closer to listen. 

The Siberian put his hands in liis pockets. 

“ You want to see it, do ye ? Nice ladies, ugh ! 
Now,” he said, suddenly growing savage, “ wot 
arc ye going to do ? Come ?” 

“O, this is dreadful!” said Mrs. Fermor. 

“ Help us, do. Ho please let us out. Here is i 
money.” | 
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They had dlily a lew sliilliiics. Al liio etlicr. 
side, wlicre the glass was up, raw uiish:i\cd laces 
wt’i’i' pressed against it, looking in. Tliere was 
much uiciTinient and great curiosity abroad as 

10 the result of this pleasant scene. 

“l)o you suppose,” the Siberian added, with a 
loud bang ou the door that made the wliolc cab 
cliitler, “ do you suppose thatyouTeto go about 
all day a killin’ ’orses on honest men, wiili a’drive 
here, and a drive there, and then not pay for your 
whisiJe ? J tell you wot ” 

“A'Ve are ladies; indeed wo are. Here is our 
address, and Captain JPcrinor ” 

The Siberian laughed. “ I want, no eapiings. 
I u ant s my money, and 1 wants my ’orse. And 
I tell -yon, yon don’t go till I gets one or the 
otliev. Ain’t it a sliame,” lie added, turning to 
the crowd, “tor ]icoplc as dn;sscs ;ih ladies, 
and ” 

]n utter despair, ^oinig JMrs. Termor had been 
lotAipg acioss tlie wild faces, and beyond tlie 
wild lace.'i. Suddenly, she saw a tall gcutleman 
— a Tur(jpoan, as it vere, among the Indians — 
picking a way round the outskiits of ibe croud, 
in an instant she had calh'd to iiim. “O, sir, 
sii ! Do come here! Hcl]) ii's ! do, please.” 

The tall genilciinnn siojiped a second, listened^ 
then slnuggcd liis. slioiddeis, and was passing on. 
That slopping shoved Mrs. Termor his face, and 
the “gaimll.v liiindsoinc” face and the ti ailing 
monslaehi'. 

“ O, iMr. Homaiiic,” she .said, in a lower voici'. 
“Do come to me !” 

Slowly aMr, Komaine .swung his way through 
tiiein. I'he crowd was knocked aside hcavll^, as 
though his clbow^s had been tlu' eonier.> of mas- 
si\c furniture. He was al llie window in a 
moment, confronting the Si bi' nan, on whom be 
looked down a bead taller. 

Young jMi’.s. Termor, in some eoiiFiision, was 
liegiiining her story, Avlieii he. stopiied her. 
“Afterwards, jf you like,” he said. (Cab, cab- 
man, and horse, in fact, narrated Ibe w bole thing 
much more shoidly.) “Now you had holler 
get out .” lie took hold of the handle of the 
door. 

“ Come, now. I say ” said the Siberian. 

Mr. Romaine let it go at once. “Well, oijcn 
it yourself, said he. “It will save my glo\cs. 
And look sharp.” 

The Siberian wuis a little staggered. “And 
who’s to pay for the ’os and the damage ? This 
won’t do, 1 Sciy,” he said, coming in front of the 
door. 

“ Stand back, please,” said jM r. Romaine, 
gently, at the same time calmly iircssmg his elbow^ 
on him. It was like tlie corner of a chest of 
drawers. “ There— thank >ou! Tliat null do. 
You should keep these handles a little freer — 

011 is not so dear. Take care,” he said, in a low 
wnniing voice, to him. “ You w'ill got into mis- 
chief by interfering witli me. Si and away ! I 
once killed an Indian with a blow of tliis iist. 1 
did ; on my word. There’s my card ; I iiave got 

I yours. I shall recollect the number. Here, my 
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friend” (to a smart ostler-looking man), “get | 
tliis liorse on bis legs again. He is only shaken. 
There” (and be* put something into the ost lev’s 
bands). “ And you help too” (to a parcels boy, 
whose hand he also visited). “Here” (to the 
Siberian), “go to the next public wdUi tliat. 
Wine makes the heart of man glad— or spirits. 
Now, Mrs. Termor, take my arm. I kiiow^ a 
short cut oift of tliis place.” 

He led her away without further jirotcst or 
obstruction. He was indeed a bero—a quiet, 
calm, grand hero. With so slight an exertion of 
pow'cr, what might he not accomplisinf the occa- 
sion required ! Women always ovmHow with 
gratitude to preservers of this sort — even to tliosc 
wdio have saved them from a driver. 

Civiliscd Europe w'as only a street away aficr 
fdl. Reiter still, here was a stand of cabs. Tiien 
Mrs. Termor recovered herself, and began to dis- 
course in coherent gratitude. 

“Rood graeiousl” said lie, “iti^ notbiiig. I 
licaid a lady calling from a cab-window, and I 
came. Do wluit we will, w^e caiiT make a 
romance out of it. Now", lierc is a cab. Isinipose i 
1 can go now r”’ 

“O, thank you’” said young Mis. Termor, 
still overflowing w lib gratitude. “ I don’t know 
w but to say, 1 am sure ; bow" to tlnink on for 
such a service, knowing yon so little, loo.” 

“As for that,” said lie, “ 1 may, without luilc- 
ncss, rclicic your mind. If it had bicii a washer- 
woman in lier eart, whom 1 had never seen lu my 
lif(‘, 1 should have done the same. Jt is really 
nothing,” he .said, smiling. “ Yon make too 
much of it. H(U’o is a Cid). Could you si>are me 
now? ] rt'aliy have an appointment.” 

“O, I am sure,” said joung Mrs. Termor, “if , 
w"e could leave jou anywhere, I am sure 

“ I assure you i like to walk, unless,” he added, 
smiling a hillc contempt iiously, “ you still lliiiik 
yourself 111 danger. 1 assure you this driver looks 
moral and resj)ectable. Don’t be afraid.” 

A little mortified, she got in, and she saw Mr. 
Romaine burry away, a])])arcntly glad to be free. 
Tlie maid pronounced him “a short” gentleman 
— that is, as regards manner. 

Termor w"as a long time out, and came home 
lat e — with the drum hoisted, us it wcie. She ■was 
not skilled in reading those meteorological i 
signals, and Dew at him eagerly with a full i 
narrative of her advent urc^. It •was such an ' 
escape— such a rescue — and such a rescuer, i 
Rut Termor w"as cliafing. He had called twice ! 

I at a House, and had not been admitted, though j 
he had seen a bishop’s carriage drive up, and j 
linely turned ebony limbs go down its steps, j 
and up other steps into the House. It w-as an 
insult, and not a iifiistake. i 

Young Mrs. Termor’s eyes were sparkling as 
she dwelt on the details of her story. “And 
woidd you believe it, Charles, he no more 
seemed to mind W"htit he had done, tlian if he 
had w'alkcd across this room.” 

“Well, I take it all for granted,” said her 
husband, getting up suddenly. “ I have heard it 
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three times over now. A cab liorsc fell down, 

■ and a gentleman called another cab for you.” | 

Young Mrs. Fermor coloured, 

A cold fog or Scotch mist had covered up the 
stage moon. Now she saw the drum hoisted— 
and, wounded, withdrew her little narrative. 

“ Can lie be getting tired of me already,” she 
thought, a little bitl-erly. “How qold and cruel 
lie can be.” She had a dismal evening before 
her. The personal worship, the little censers 
that swung delicate little compliments, and the 
lirctiy sweet - smelling vapours of Roger Ic i 
Garpon had been tumbled away into a comer, i 
•Tlicy were tarnished ; they were old plate now. 

A note was brought in. She took it, wonder- 
ing wlio was to write her notes. She turned to 
the signature, and found it signed “Pauline 
Manuel.” As Pauline’s face flashed and glittered, 
so there was something of the same light in these 
written words, something in the invitation they 
gave. Slie had been expecting her, she said. She 
wished to sec her so much, to talk over a hundred 
matters. “ 1 am alone,” said Pauline, “and have 
a hundred other things I want to keep out of my 
thoughts. You owe me a delii— you should he 
generous. Your husband kindly called tic ice to- 
day, hut lialf by a mistake, half out of intention, 
was not admitted. I can know you, even like you 
—but him no! so much ; at least, not for a long 
time. You will linderstaiid this. Come to me to- 
morrow.” 

Colour flushed her cheeks. “ So this is wrhat 
he is busy w'ith,” she said ; “carrying on a iilol, 
a mystery. Oh, 1 am very miserable, very un- 
happy.” 

Fermor came in precisely at this unlucky mo- i 
mcni. He saw her tell-tale checks. He was in- ! 
tolerant, and did not relish any one being out of 
humour but himself. “What,” he said, “not 
; blown over yet P Is it possible that you arc dis- 
pleased because I did not enter into your cab 
adventure ? Good gracious ! Come, now, you 
won’t be so unreasonable.” There was an air of 
' sarcastic! good humour in his tone, wdiich was a 
! little disagijeeable. 

1 Young Mrs. Fermor looked at him trembling. 

! Her round red lips were quivering. She was 
tliinking of all her “ wrongs” accumulating since 
the Paris night. 

But she answered calmly ; “ You might reduce 
every action to that shape, if wc looked at it in 
that sort of light.” 

Fermor did not like being argued with, so he 
said, sharply, “And let me tell you, ray dear 
child, now that you are pome to live in London, 
that this making a nine days’ wonder out of every 
cab you t ake, and of every man you pick up out of 
the street, will lead you into all sorts of embar- 
rassments. Seriously, wc should gel rid of our 
little Eastport simplicity, my dear.” 

Her lips shaped themselves into deep reproach. 
“ How^ cold, how unkind you arc,” they seemed to 
say. Fermor heard those words as much as if 
they had been spoken. “ Go to your father,” he 
said, “ and tell him about the cab. 1 have busi- 


I ness now, my dear,— letters. I hav€^bcen worried | 
all day. The story will amuse him.” I 

Young Mrs. Fermor, with her round soft 
checks full of colour, was sensitive, and a little | 
quick of temper. Over the pantomime moon a 
cloud had suddenly spread itself. The soft I 
checks were glowdng and flaming. “How cold 1 
and nnkind,” she said, quickly. “ I did not expect i 

this from you. If papa knew this ” , 

Now indeed the colour came to Fei-inor’s I 
cheeks. “ Don’t say that,” he answered, with a ! 
trembling voice ; “ never speak in tliat way to | 
me, if you wish us to live quietly together. 1 
shall not be intimidated by his name. No, 1 am 
not come to no,” continued he, walking up 
and down, “ though people may say 1 have sold i 
myself ‘ into genteel slavery.’ ” 

Now w'as the fit-ting time for opening the 
hysterical flood-gates. Down burst the torrent 
of tears, cari-j'ing wit h it, like stones, ejaculations 
of cruelty and nnkindness. “Indeed, 1 might , 
have expected tliis,” she said. “ I was warned 
in time. And when she, poor filing, was treated 
in that tray ” 

“She! WIio?” said Fermor, stopping short 
in Ids walk, and turning pale. ’ 

“/know it,” said young Mrs. Fermor. “It | 
was kept very secret ; hut I have heard it all. 
Perhaps it will be rny late one of these da>s. - 
God help me. It. was not suitable tliat I shouhl | 
know it. 1 was kept in the dark, it seems— uii 
j — until — until the slavery— the genteel slaveiy 
was accomplished. Yes, 1 know the whole, 

I though you had reasons for not telling me— wliiit 
j tlic poor girl, now in her grave, who, / was told, 

was married and happy ” 

I “Never, never!” said Fermor, eagerly. “I 
did not indeed. 1 could not tell such a fals('- 
hood.” And indeed, to do him justice, he had 
never said so. “But what is the meaning of 
this? This is simply absurd. Do let us have ' 

no vulgar matrimonial quarrels — not as yet, at 
least,” he added, with a forced smile. He tried j 
thus to sweep away the subject into a corner. 

But unhappil} — to use the odious language of 
the ring — here was first blood. Very soon the 
pantomime, wilh its stage moon, would be with- 
drawn. The “ run” was nearly over. , 

It was of course patched up ; both shrank a 
little from this “ vulgar quarrelling.’’ They bad | 
not yet learned to cast down the idols, or, at i 
least, 1o be careless about casting them down. j 

CUAPTEU VIII. AT A BROUCnAM WINDOW. I 

The Irrefragable Insurance Coinx)any, Limited, 
had a new home in the West-end, a very narrow | 
strip of front, that looked like the “console” of j 
a mahogany sideboard, or like the edge of a | 
thill slice of bride-calvc. The snudl patch of j 
ground upon which it stood would not have j 
furnished room— by way of burial— for many of j 
the “Lives” llic office insured; yet, if it had | 
been floored with golden sovereigns instead of j 
encaustic tiles, it would not have represented all 
it cost. It was doing a thriving business, I 
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cliic'lly from aiiui;iqiiestionfid readiness in accept-* 
iiig: anything that came loosely under the dcsigiia- 
lioii of a Life (even tliough tlie value lay rather in 
the direction of a Death), and from a profession, 
not, quite so unquestioned, of jiaying all claims 
with a readiness that was almost “ soft.” 

In these days a brougham drove up to the 
door of the Irrefragable~-a brougham, no doubt, 
containing a Life. The Life was a Lady Life. It 
came in, and the mahogany doors swung to 
belimd it--as it were the lid of a box, shutting 
down lirmly on the Life. The greatness of the 
business seemed to be revealed in its mahogany, 
and the Lady Life n as reflected in panelling and 
partitions forward, and from a monster solid 
counter (tliat would liave dined giants, and borne 
the weight of tlicir elbows after dinner) upwards. 

The Lady Life was a flashing Life, biiglit, 
dazzling, and handsomely dressed. The faces of 
n;miy clerks converged to her with admiration. 
Air. Speedy, manager and actuary, imprisoned 
all day m a' little compartment that looked like 
a maliogaiiy match-box, looked out over the edge 
10 tJie liniliaiit Lady Life. Mr. Speedy, who did i 
showy calculations, and furnished the instructive | 
examples out of “ the Books of the Company,? 
bcgimiiiig, A lias insured in t-lic } car J S37 for one 
iiLindred pounds,” reconnoitred the lady narrowly, 
tor about every life that entered he did a little 
exercise to keep his mental hand iii. “I know',” 
said J\lr. Speedy to himself ^ “liandsomc young 
wife, old husliand, witliLife utterly iininsurable. 
'Jhai won’t do here, madam.’’ lie listened, as 
I’aulinc’s soft clear voice travelled to him readily. 

yiic wiblied to insure her own Life, only for a ! 
trifle, say two liuiidrcd pounds — say in favour of 
her brother. Could they oblige her with forms ? 
ViY. Speedy, over the edge of his matcJi-box, 
had setMi the dark brougham— the sjicctrc of the 
u 11 insurable octogenarian husliaiid had happily 
faded out. Here was a case for extended con- 
nexion. He came down softly out of his box 
with forms, and took the case out of the hands of 
the inferiors. 

‘'You will find everything licre,” he said, 
collecting quite a little library of fat almanacks, 
coloured pictures of the “ branches” at Montreal, 
Dublin, <&c. “We offer M;ry advantageous 
1 erms. Wc ask no disagreeable (lucstious, and 
gi\c as little trouble as w e can. 1 am sure you 
viould not repent coming to us. lii fact, if you 
were satisfied, and would kindly mention us to 
any of your friends ” 

“ 1 certainly shall,” said Pauline. " In fact, I 
have come to } 0 u chiefly because a gentleman 
that. 1 know has been with you — Major Carter.” 

]\fr. Speedy’s brow contracted. “ All ! A claim 
f/iai is ! i'he most unfortunate transaction wc 
have had yet. Seven thousand pouiuis, and only 
two years’ premium paid! VVe were advised to 
resist ; but, as we are a young insUtutioii, we 
thought it better to avoid the— scandal,” said 
Mr. Speedy, smiling. “It was the fault of our 
medical adviser, who accepted the lady’s Life too 
hastily.” 


“Mrs. Carter?” said Pauline, 

“Yes,” said Mr. Speedy. “But we arc pre- 
pared cheerfully to make any sacrifice— sacri- 
fice to keep np the irrefragable character of our 
corporation. As we have dealt with Major 
Carter openly, fairly, and honourably, so, if you 
honour us, madam ” 

“ You will jjay my heirs,” said Paulino, smiling, 
“ as readily as you did Major Carter ?” 

“The Board has not paid yet,” said Mr. 
Speedy. •“ By the terms of our charter,* we can 
keep the policy money nine months. But what 
is that? Painless and honesty before every- 
thing.” 

I’auline took aw^ay her pictures and thick 
almanacks into her brougham. 

Mr. Speedy reliied into his match-box', but 
looked out long over its edge alter the bright 
and fashionable lady who had visited him. He 
told Mrs. Speedy at dinner of the interview he 
had had with a very “high” person iiidc'jd at the 
office, and lie hint ed that by his tact and iiiaiidgc- 
meut lie Lad secured tliat “interest” for the 
oflScc. He (lid not know, however, that the 
“high” lady Lad thrown herself back in her 
brougham with a weary air, and had flung clown 
his papers with a sort of disgust. “How I 
loathe— how 1 detest myself,” she said, “for 
these meannesses. 1 am ashamed to liold np my 
head. But what can 1 do? Women have no 
other strength. Trickery and cunning and mean- 
ness — this must serve us in tlie room of brute 
force. Is my life to become an organised hypo- 
crisy ? (), Viok'Il” 

bhe was coming to the ParL Her face 
became bright again. She drew herself forward, 
and looked out proudly from tlic window. A. 
few pcojile were waiting half way at tJie cross- 
ing to let a si ring of carriages go by. To her 
astonishment, she saw young Mrs. Permor and 
her maid among these. In an instant she had 
the glass down, and was calling to her. 

The young wife, unhappy and tossed about by 
her new bitter troubles, had determined to for- 
swear her society^ JShc slirank even fium the 
name. But iiow% wdtli Pauline present, it seemed 
altogether dillcrcnt. She felt herself a mere 
child before that brilliant woman of the world. 
There was an iiidncncc in her — an absorbing 
glance — which she could not resist. Miss 
hlaiiucl bade her send home her maid, and get in. 
She must come and drive with her, and see the 
company in tlie Park. Mrs. Permor made a 
faint protest, and put forward her dress, but she 
was pow crlcss in those Lands. Tbei c wais a 
seduction about Pauline as she made a place for 
her beside luTsclf, , which, for tlic moment, she 
did not wish to resist. 

She had never yet seen this shape of Vanity 
Pair — the procession of people of quality moving 
along like a bright Coventry ribbon. Her lord, 
Permor, bad always dismissed it as eliildisli, ami 
as a childish taste. Had not /le seen it over and 
over again, until he was lit ei ally sick of the 
business ? Now it quite dazzled her— the noble 
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horses, and the knii?h1s, and the ladies of llic 
knights, and tJie Avcalth that shone wil h a raw- 
ness and vidgarity, and the nobility of Inrtli, that 
glowed with a rich but subdued (|uietude. She 
was delighted Wh this wonderful show, for she 
was a rustic. 

Even the loungers — who came to stare and 
])crliai>s rcinaiiied to talk— attraclo.d her. She 
asked about them — about cvcrjdiody. Pauline 
was charming — told her all things. "1 like 
yon to .'isk me everything,” she said; “in that 
natural way. I want you to consult me, and in 
time to like me, if you 

‘'‘All !” said >ouiig ]\Irs. Permor, stoopiug for- 
ward a little eagerly, and m some, confusion, “is 
nol tliat— yes, 1 am sure it is ” ’ 

“ How well yon know,” said Pauline, looking 
at her with a strange quick look. ‘^You arc 
quite riglit. "We shall call him over. Mr. 
Komaine 1” 

“IMo, no! indeed, no,” said iMrs. Fennor, 
liun’iedly ; “not while i am with you.” 

“ N ousense 1 ” said Pauline, smiling. “ I know 
wliat you arc tliiiiking of. You arc afraid of 
him.” 

Mr. Romaiiie, in pale gloves, was at her win- 
dow. Mrs. Fermor saw the look of impatience 
on his face, as she came into view. “I am 
always to be in his way,” she thought. He 
nodded slightly to her. 

come to the show,” he said, “Miss 
Mauuel. Of course you do. And j ct I know 
what you think of the whole business, i am 
astonished, you that talk so.” 

“ Never mind that now,” slic said. “ You see 
my friend Mrs. Fermor here ‘f” 

“i do,” he said, looking down to beat his 
trousers with his canc ; “ that is, 1 should say I 
have the pleasure.” 

“Mr. liomaine was so kind to me the other 
day,” said Mrs. Fermor, warmly. “And I 
' am afnud I never thanked him sulTiciently 
for ” 

“ 0,” said he, “arc we never to be out of that 
cab 1 Heaven ]irescrve us ! do let us leave it 
where wc left it. 1 declare — and tliinlv me 
candid, but not rude, please— 1 am inclined never 
to go t o the assistance of any one in that way 
again.” 

Pauline looked from one to the other. Mj-s. 
Fermor showed her confusion and niorlilica- 
tion. “Because yon,” she said, quickly aud 
warmly, “ are aliove all these forms, there is no 
reason why ice should be. 1 assure you it is 
more from rcs])c*ct to oiirsclvcs that wc say tliesc 
things. I .should consider myself ({uitc rustic 
if 1 jjassed it over. You mqst make allowance ; 
you sliould, indeed.” 

This was all spoken very hastily, and with a 
Voice that almost trembled. She wu'. a little 
quick of tem])cr. He looked at her wiih really 
blank astonisliincut. Pauline clapped her hands. 

“Exceedingly good,” she said. “There, that 
will do for you” and she jiresscd Mrs. FcimoPs 
arm under her shawl with cncouragcmeni.. 


•“ Channing, mv dear,” she ’st hispered ; “ a | 
good lesson. Now, Mv. Roinaine, after that , i ell | 
us news, w'iekcd news, if \ on have any. There’s 
old Lad} Canoubury rolling by and swinging 
like Mahomet’s coliiii. Look, dear; and she is 
worth looking at, for that spotted and fiery face ; 
can be set oil with a hundi’cd thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds.” | 

But Mrs. Fernior's face was glowing and I 
flushing still, and she was biting her plum- 1 
coloured lips witli vexation, at tiu: sliarp attack ^ 
of w'hicli she had been the subject. Tluisc pretty i 
litlle emotions were as yet a sort of awkward i | 

! squad, to be trained aud drilled into good sol !: 'rs 
by-and-by. ; 

“What about Miss Lorelei’s match P’ cried j 
Pauline. “ Come, we wait ? Begin.” 

“Look ai her” lie said, suddenly, “ how angry 
slie IS ! She could eat me now- — make a pin- 
cusliion of me— all because 1 wmii’t be ovciiood(’d 
with thanks. How good!” His eyes ’were | 
fixed upon licr as if she was some show or exhibi- j 
tion. Mrs. Fermor only flushed the more. I 

“No, indeed,” she said, “1 don’j care in ilic 
least. You quite mistake. But 1 think you ! 
need not have been so excited about my lit lie 
thanks.” 

“Excited 1” he said, smiling. “"Who here is ' 
cxeiied 't I urn not. .1 only sjieak for mv self.” j 
^'h'bnoi about that, then?” said Mrs. For- i 
inor. I 

“ W'hat isn’t about that, then r” lie baiil, still I 
amused. “T protest 1 don’t follow.” j 

Still really angry, she would not answer, but ; 
looked out of the window. | 

“I won’t have this,” said Pauline. “Y'ou I 
must go away ; you are creating a disturhiiuee. 
The savage is breaking out. If you really v.imt 
a light, you may have it in my hous(‘, witli 
decency, at the usual hour. There, go.” And 
she drew up the glass and bade tlie coacitman 
drive home. 

“O,” said Mrs. Fermor, suddenly, “1 (leii’t 
know what you wdll think of me. J am quiic 
asliamcd of myself, and of such temper.” 

Miss Manuel laughed. “It was caiutal,” she 
said. “ Yon have done him a world of good. J, 
who am not in 7nucfi terror of him, could notlnive 
said it. All !i sec you arc clever.” 

“No, iiiileed,” said Mrs. Fermor. “Chril-s 
often tells me 1 am a cliild still.” 

At that name Miss Alaiiucl started a little. 
“JSouie men would have us children alwa\s. 
Onr i)oorYiolct would have been a child always. 
Sometimes, looking at you as I do now, it re- 
minds me of her — something in tJie tone, somc- 
tlimg in tiic niaiiiicr. Ah, i)oor Violet !” 

Mrs. Fermor saw the deep eyes glistening. 

Slie was quick and impulsive in all emotions. 

She put her hand affectionately on Miss Manuel’s 
arm. 

"‘^Indeed, I feel for you,” she said, “and all 
.about Indeed I do. It makes me miserable 
.at times to think of it. Though I had never seen 
her, someway I felt as if it had boon for my owtt 
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, sibicr. And for you, too/" slic added, 

I loved her so dearly.” 

I Pauline drew away from her sudcicnly, with a 
startled look, and bec^an to talk rapidly. “"Yes, 

' 1 know,” she said; “a sad story. A sensation 
' incident they would call it now,” she added, with 
' a smile, but a very mournful smile. 

They were at Alfred-] dace, and had the un- 
failing: tea. “Wo shall have a quiet talk to^e- 
i ther,” said Miss Maiiucl ; " you on that sofa, I 
; on this. The mob Avon’t lie here for an hour to 
; come. Tins will be dcliglitful. Talking? of poor 
1 Koiniiine, ihcrc is someiiunG: to be said for him 
( iiOAv. lie is scarcely ail accountable being. Aon 
v/ould hardly guess that he is in a very wild 
slal'* ol iiuiid.” 

' > Ml s. l'\‘rinor looked curious. 

‘‘ Yes,” said I'aulinc, “1 could tell you along 
' hislory about that. Inhere was a gill he faneied, 
and wlio, he, Ifdls me, fancied him. As you know, 

; lhai IS good ciuthorily; but no matlcr. These 
I roiui'h savagi's, as you can fancy, wiieii thoA do 
I lov(‘, love like a hurricane — like a storm. Well, 
j she has just married— a good match, too.” 

I lleally iulcreslcd, and not AAiihout a little 
! comimiielioii, Mrs. Permor uaited for more, 
i A\ omen didigld m those little drama«i. 

! “ So, after all,” said Aliss Mamud, ‘‘ weshonld 

I not he vein hard on him. Yon can understand 
I Avliat a struggle is going on. lie w ants to be good, 
and to do the right thing, and we should help him, 
if Ave e:in lie thinks the newly married pah- 
are to he aAva> tor the Aviiiter, in Rome; Imt the j 
Avorst is, 1 knoAV that they are to be licve. Their 
]daiis hine been eluinged. So 1 say wm must help 
! him, and Ik. indulgent. Don’t jou think so?” 
j At tins moment the tall figure Avhich the\ 

I wok; to help, came swinging in knew avc 
I should lia\C‘ aou,” said Aliss Manuel, half sconi- 
i liillv. “ \ oil may sit down, liowcA'cr.” 

I Mr. Romanic dropped impulsively into his 
! loAA chair. “ I told you T Aias eouiing,” he said. 

I “ W iien I get- into the habit of a thing, I must 
1 go on, eA’C'ii if I am not in the humour. So — 1 
j liad 10 eouu;.” 

I “ Polite,” said Miss Manuel. “Tea?” 

“ Ao,” he aiiSAvercd, bluntly; “1 don’t care for 
that. Once I have a sliar)) thing said to me,” he 
said, fixing his cacs directly on Mrs. Fernior, 
“it puts mo out fur CA'crylhiug, even for tliat 
sort f)!' AA ash.” 

IMrs. Pennor coloured at this allusion, u^hicli 
she uiidei stood perfectly. 

I “ i never raeant, 1 am sure,” she said, castmg 

j doAvn her eyi-s. “ 1 thought you 

I “lial ha! ha 1” laughed Mr. Romaiuc, as if 
he a; as iu the hnntiiig-ficld. “There’s human 
nat ure ! VVh* a];)pjy everything to ourselves. Alas ! 
we ourselv('s are idAv-ays the first object in our 
thoughts.” 

1 Allot her sort of colour was inuTving to Mrs. 
Pi'rmor’s cheeks at this fresh out.ragc, when he 
added, slowly : 

I Not but that, ill the present case, j'ou were 
j right. 1 %ms alluding to you.” 


Again, in fresh confusion, Mrs. Permor, vexed j | 
Avith him, Avith the situation, with everybody, but j t 
mostly Avitb Iicrsjelf, hurriedly rose to go. He 1 1 
lifted himself hastily. I j 

“Going home?” lie said, “lliinkiiig me, of Ij 
course, a Iloiiololu islander. Well, 1 can’t help 1 1 
it ; T can’t change my s]jols. But 1 can do this — ! 
heg ]}ardoii. porgivc. 1 don’t mean all 1 say or ! 
do.” • j 

Mr;>. Permor looked up at him with more j 
contidcuce^ and a smite. She was hopelessly I 
mortified at these nps and downs, but gave him | 
her hand. Pauline came out. Avitii her, and kisse.d I 
her. “ You arc a wonderful creature,” she said ; ! 

“:nou amaze me. 1 could not dare to go on iu |j 
that Avay. 1 must sec you again soon. You j 
luiA (•. iiroinised me, mind.” i 

As the \ouiig wife passed out, Miss Manuel, 
.'-tayiiig oil the. stairs and looking after her, 
dro]>i)ed her hand on the banister, and stamped 
lu-r foot AAuth Avliat seemed a sudden iiaiii. “ Poor 
imioeciit she said, “/> she bcgmuing to like 

me? IIoAv like to ” Then she turned 

sliurply round, and \a alked back iiit.o the drawing- 
room. 

“There,” she said, half contemptuously, “you 
have found a sensible woman at last, on Avhom 
all your line tragedy is lost ’ Now', is your mind 
at rest ? Wliat can rcqiay you for the tost 
tinu*?” 

He began to jiacc the room, imiiatientlybitiiig 
his moustache. iJe looked at her angrily. “So 
siie defies me through you? Take cave. That 
IS not to be done to mo.” 

THE U. S. SANITARY COMMISSION. 

We have all eady given* some aecomit of the 
Saujlnry CommRsioii which has saved to so 
large au evleut the Avastc of disease and sick- 
ness in the United States army; but a fresh, ' 

full, and authentic record of its “Works and. i 

Purposes,” published for its iiencfit, be-iiig now 
before us, wo may draw therefrom a little fur- 
ther information. For in this nmtter, though j 

the Americans learnt llicir lesson from an , 

English woman — from Miss Nightingale — they ! 

IiuAc applied lier teaehiiig on a scale, and with i 

an energy, that makes tlunr practice au example | 

tor the future m all European wars. It is ' 

something, too, to find in any Avay “the cause | 

of humanity identitied Avitli tlic strength of | 

armies.” It Avas on the thirteenth of June, in j 

tlic year ’sixty-oiic, that the Sanitary Commis- i 

Sion," having its origin as aa^c have already de- I 

scribed, came into existence by tlic efficacy of ! 

tlic ITesident’s signature to the official warrant j 

for Its organisatio]^ as “ A Commission of In- i 

qiury and Advice., in rr^jicct of the Sanitary ' 

Interests of the United States Forces.” It I 

was to “direct its inquiries to the principles i 

and ])ractices coiinectcd with the inspection of | 

recruits and culisled men ; 1 he sanitary condi- 
tion of the volunteers ; to the means of pre- 

^ Vol. si. 
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serving nnd restoring flic health, and of securing 
tlie general comfort and efficiency of troops ; to 
the proper provision of cooks, nurses, and hospi- 
tals ; and to other objects of like nature.” 

The members of the Commission sat iu de- 
liberation for three or four months after its 
constitution, during 'which time they not only 
laid broad foundations for its operations, but 
entered into a great variety of special inquiries 
and labours. The president and an associate 
secretary set off to study with their own eyes 
and wits the practical question as it would lie 
before them among the troops gathering on the 
Ohio and Mississippi ; other commissioners -went 
to look at the stale of the forces in the East ; 
and before the army of the Potomac fought its 
first battle, a sound system of saiiitaAy inspection 
was commenced. Already, by the month of 
July, the secretary was reporting, from results 
of direct inquiry, upon the wants of the armies 
in respect ot encampments and camp drainage, 
malaria, water, tents, sunstroke, personal clean- 
liness, latrines, camp police, clothing, food, and 
cooks. Regimental officers were having new 
ideas of duty and responsibility drilled into 
them. Tlie disasters at Bull Run, on the 
eight('entli and twenty-first of July, taught the 
North that it liad no feeble enemy to fight. 
The people yielded volunteers, and looked to 
the Sanitary Commission for the safely of those 
young farmers, clerks, students, mechanics, law- 
yers, doctors, 'who liad gone out of so many 
iamilies from vuys of ])eace inlo the battle-field. 
Partly for this reason, and for many another 
natural icasou testifying to the soul of good 
that IS in things evil, the American people 
has undoubtedly l 3 ackcd its sanitary commission 
very heartily indeed, with good will and sub- 
stantial aid. Ill a single day, after Bull Kun, a 
large store-room in tlic Treasury Building at 
IVashington was crammed amIIi offerings from 
women for use of the wounded soldicis. So 
began the work of relief that formed thence- 
forth an important addition to the duties of the 
Commission. 

Though opposed at first by military martinets, 
even these, or most of them, saw tlieir mistake, 
and found important allies in the labourers, wlio, 
not only by formal resolution stated that "Mhc 
first sanitary law in camp and among soldiers is 
military discipline,” but, for the sake of the 
health, comfort, and morality of the volunteers, 
ill other resolutions “ implored” that “ the 
most thorough system of military discipline be 
carried out with the offieers and men of the 
volunteer force,” and declared that “all the 
great defects, whether, in the commissariat, or 
111 the police of camps, are radically due to the 
absence of officers from their posts, and to the 
laxity of discipline to wliich they are themselves 
accustomed. The Commission resolved, also, 
“ that the soldiers themselves, in their painful ex- 
perience of want of leaders and protectors, 
vrould heartily welcome a rigid discipline exerted 
over their officers and themselves.” In fact, no 
military martinet can be more anxious than a 
sanitary commissioner, who cares for the health 


and general well-being of bis army, to keep 
everybody well up to his duty, and lay a whip 
on that horse in the team which shiiks his fair 
share of the pulling. 

Money flowed in, and the Commission was 
soon able to humanise the military hospitals by 
the addition of comforts. The first order was 
for water-beds, and the next for a hundred small 
tables for writing in bed, a hundred wire cradles 
for protecting wounded limbs, thirty boxes of 
dominoes, and. thirty chess-boards. Great at- 
tention was, at the same time, being paid to the 
construction of liospitals, the state of particular 
hospitals being investigated, 'and plans and de- 
tails prepared for the required improvements. 
Wc have already told of the establishment of 
the Soldiers’ Rest at Washington, for shelter of 
the sick and needy, and of similar “rests” and 
“homes” elsewhere established for use of the 
wayw^orn volunteer. Two thousand three hun- 
dred soldiers are helped in them daily; men 
gone astray, or by chance otherwise uncared for, 
or discharged men waiting for their pay. Three 
days is the average length of lime for which a 
mail takes slicltcr in such a Soldiers’ Rest or 
Home. Schedules of inquiry, too, were issued 
for systematic camp inspections, four hundred 
of them were rclurucd oefore the cud oi' the 
year, and the general secretary presented liis 
own careful deductions from the returns of 
two hundred regiments whose sanitary history 
and wants had been specially studied and re- 
ported during the months of September and Oc- 
tober. So w'cll was all such knowledge turned 
to account, that in the midst of a severe cam- 
paign one might find a full regiment with only 
lour men sick in general and regimental hos- 
pitals — a regiment that never neglected its camp 
police and its camp-cooking, even ivlien bivouack- 
ing. Two men in every company of this regi- 
ment had early been taught the art of preparing 
the army rations. 

While the first mass of the soldiers was 
being thus leavened with the knowledge of 
things needful to their health, the rigour of llu' 
war produced fresh calls of men by the half 
million ; and by all the laws of licensed bungling, 
tlic Sanitary Commission had a right to excuse 
itself as over-taxed and to break doivn, but it 
did not. It had a staff of fourteen well-qua- 
lified physicians, each with a defined portion of 
the army under ins observation. Six oilier 
gentlemen, with special acquirements, were 
engaged on special duties. And of this score 
of labourers several had withdrawn from well- 
paid work to devote themselves for fewer 
dollars to work only in the noblest sense more 
profitable. Much importance is ascribed to 
the indefinable influence of sanitary informa- 
tion, given unobtiusivcly, upon the mind and 
conduct of the regimental officers. A sensible 
officer, who cared for the health of liis men, 
and had results to show, also excited emulation 
in his neighbours, and a wholesome regiment 
stationed near an ill-conditioned one would 
make the contrast so apparent as to set reform 
on foot where it was wanted. In a liuudred 
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camps, as first inspected, only five were in ad- here assume a typhoid type, and more than half 
mirable order ; forty-five were fairly clean and of the severely, sick have typhoid fever. Scurvy 
wholesome ; twenty-six were “ negligent and is beginning to make its appearance among our 
slovenly and twenty-four were “decidedly troops, and tlie health of all is impaired by their 
bad, filthy, and dangerous.’* Active diffusion long-continued deprivation of fresli meats, fruits, 
of better knowledge produced such a change and vegetables. I cannot describe, nor can you 
that faults of unwholesomeness which had been fully imagine, how great blessings the eggs, the 
thought unworthy the attention of regimental butter, tli» 'oranges, the lemons, the thousand 
cfTiccrs, came to be considered disgraceful, and cases of fruit, the sauer-kraut, the pickles, the 
the number of camps in winch officers and men ice, the potatoes, the ale, the wine, and other 
took pride in mainiaming an exact and severe re- articles bf equal value, which compo'sed your 
gfird to wliolcsorneness increased rapidly. When generous gift, will be to these poor, feeble, 
j Congress began to discuss the medical and fcveiisli, and almost famished fellows, now 
I saiiitaiy care of the army, it had the Com- lying in the hospital at Hamburgh Laud- 
j mission to look to for all needful reports, and ing. . . . On Sundiiy religious services were 
, required its aid in the preparation of the new performed, and, as cleanliness is next to 
I Medical Act, which ordered the appointment of godliness, our convalescents were tempted to 
j a special corps of sanitary inspectors from flic self-punficalion by the offer of a pair of socks 
I staff of regular and volunteer surgeons, iii- to every one who w’ould wash his feet ; to those 
creased for the army the number oi regular and who would perform general ablution, clean 
i assistant surgeons, eiilat'gcd the corps of me- shirts and drawers. In this w^ay, with little 
I dieal cadets that yielded dressers to the hospitals, liouble to ourselves, \vc soon brouglii our w hole 
and removed all the red tape by which hands cargo of living freight into a more comfortiEiblc 
, could be tied when they sliould bring instant and presentable condition.” 

I help, and whereby the supply of any want could And let all honour be given for l)i& labour in 
j bo delayed for a minute in obedience to mere the Sanitary Commission, of w'hich he miglit 
. routine. The same act ajipointcd as surgeon- almost be called the heart and soul, to Mr. 

I genoial the most fit person that could bo found, Ercdcrick f^aw' Olmsted, who acted for the 
without any regard to seniority. Dr. William first couple of years as its general secretary 

I A. Ilaiiimoiul was a scholar in liis art, and a and was in great part, we believe, its founder. 

I I distinguished physiologist, who, at the out- Mr. Olmsted w^as, before the war, well known 

1 1 b”eak of the w'ar, had relinquished a jirofcssor- in England for the valuable information he ob- 
I sliip to lake his old jdace as an assistant-surgeon taiiicd by personal research, and published in 

I upon the army medical staff. Ills published his account of .lourneys and Explorations in 

1 i oliicial rcjiorl s of insjicction in hospitals and the Cotton States. See in what spirit he after- 

r caiiqis “ had displayed a capacity to grasp with wards animated his fellow-labourers for the 

I peculiar ])o\\ cr all those practical emestions of health of the armies of the United Slates. | 

I I niililaiy hygiene with which the mcoical depart- “The governing purpose of the organisation,” j 

j; incut is concerned,” and he had shown the prac- he WTote to his associate secretary at the | 

I ticul kuowdedge as well as the tact necessary in West, “is to a\oid delay and circumlocution, to | 

I the cliiof diieetor of a great reform, by which the end of accomplisliing elficiency and direct- | 

the lives of tens of thousands miglii be saved, ness of action. All practicable checks and ; 

' He, therefore, though comparatively a young methods consistent witli and subsidiary to tlii&* | 
; man, was boldly placed at tlic bead of the arc to be observed. None arc to be cared for I 

Medical 11 ureau. Tiie department, organised which assuredly interfere wit li it. . . . When ; 

1 under his care, and his new stafl' of sanitary the money gives out, we are to scuttle and go 

inspectors, should have relieved the Sanitary down — till then, r/o our work ihoronghh/ 

Commission of some of the co.stly work done To those characteristics of tlic relief system 
by it with means supplied in voluntary contri- which wo described in our former account of 
bulious from the people. Eut the new’ ma- this admirable organisation, w’c must add a woid 
chincry was not in lull work till tlie extension of the Hospital Directory, w’ith offices in differ- 
of the war, and the quadrupled demand on every eut towns, which arc supplu'cl wdtli recent and 
resource for the care of sick and w^ouuded, made accurate information eonccriiiug every patient 
the abatement in any kind of work or effort in the military hospitals. The sole purpose of 
by the Sanitary Commission quite impossible, this bureau is to enable friends at homo to ob- 
Tbcrc were armies up the ramunkey and in tain information readily as to the life or death, 

New Orleans, under conditions very adverse to health, sickness, and wlicreabouls of any soldier 

their hcaltli, and the constant sickness-rate of in the Northern armies. Thus iuquiry is made 

the Eedcral army w^as theu oiic-scvcuth of the by his mother or^^ife at the Washington Di- 

total force. Here is part of a letter from rectory for information respecting Private John 

a hospital ship at Cincinnati, written after Jones, Co. C. G4tli Kcgimcnt, New Yoik 

leceipt of two hundred and fifty boxes and Volunteers. The answer comes, taking one 

barrels from the supply department of the actual answer as a sample, in this form : “John 

Sanitary Commission: “Most of the sick are Jones, Co. C. C4th Regiment, New York Volun- 

greatly debilitated, and arc much more in w^ant feers, was admitted to U. S. General Hospital, 

of stimulants and nourishing appetising food Camp A,, Frederick, Maryland, Nov, 20th, 180-2, 

than any kind of medication. Most diseases transferred to Camden-street Hospital, Haiti- 
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more, May 37lJi, 1303. On llio 37th of July 
following.', he was detached to thp 1st Jlattalion 
1 Invalid Corps, and is now on duty at Oaniaica, 

' Loiip: Island, New York.’’ Each state has its 
i own Directory, and tiicie arc two hundred thou- 
! sand names now on the books of Washington 
alone. Mr. Bownc, the Chief of the Directory 
Bureau, reporting at the end of lak,ycar upon 
nine thousand two hundred and tlircc answers 
to anxious rjuestions, thus tells of the sort of 
\iork they represent. “Of the maiiy scenes 
witnessed in the bureau, I onn only mention a 
few, witliout attempting a description. A mo- 
, ther has not heard anything of her son since 
the last battle; slie liO]jes he is safe, but would 
like to bo assured — there is no escape -she must 
be told that he has fallen upon the ‘Federal 
altar an agony of tears bursts forth which seems 
as if it would never ccasci ; anotlu'r, less oxcite- 
' able, does not tire of I.elling ‘ how good a boy 

, he was.’ ‘ No mother had such a son as lie,’ 

sobs a third. A father presents himself — a 
strong man and yet young m years — to receive 
I the same aunouncomciit, and sinks with audible 
! grief into a chair; another, with pale face and 
tremulous voice, anxious to know, yet dreading 
to hear, is told that Ins boy is in the hospital a 
sJiort distauce olT; he grasps tlic hand with 

! bolli of Ills, wlulc tears run down liis cheek, 

' and witliout uttering another word he leaves the 
' room. ‘ It is very iiard, my friend,’ w^as said to 
one overeome with grief, ‘ hut you are not 
, alone.’ ‘1 know it, sir,’ was the ruply, ‘but he 
was the only one 1 had.’ An intelligent looking 
' W’omaii says, with almost brcathh'ss voice, ‘l| 
I want to lind my husband; 1 have not heard | 
1 from him for several months. I have written to 
the otliccrs of his regiment, but do not get any 
reply; can you tell me wiierc lie is?’ ‘Will 
you ])lea&c to give me his name and the number 
of his regiment ?’ Slie does that, and is told, 
‘You wnil find him at Lincoln Hospital; the 
'city cars pass near the building, and the coii- 
! duetor will point it out to you.’ A moineiitary 
I shade of iiieredulity is followed by a look of 
graterul emotion, and in an instant she is in the 
sireot. Thus, says the chief of the bureau, 
“the varied scene goes on. One inquirer leaves 
the room grateful, buoyant, and happy, to be fol- 
lowed by another, equally grateful, wlio will 
‘ tread softly ’ the remainder of Ins days, for tJie 
‘ light of Ins dwelling has gone out.’ As each 
departs, another figure is added i o the list of ‘ in- 
quiries and answers,’ and the seemingly mo- , 
i notonous work of tlie, bureau is resumed.” 

! Amon" other good works of the Sanitary 
I ' Commission, is the inveniion ami use of a 
railway ambulance or carriage fur the wounded. 
'■ A dozen or more of such* umbulauces arc m 
J j constant use upon every railway communicating 
I ' with armies or hos}ii1,als. They m*e carefully 
j| ventilated carnages, fitted with elastic beds and 
I invalid chairs, shaded lights, bjjcakmg tubes for 
j.' comniunicaiion between nurses and surgeons, 

, I dispensary stores of w^arm clolhmg, concentrated 
i food, water supply and a kitchen, six feet by 
. I t Jircc, with w^ater tank, wash basin, sink, oup- 


boaids for stores and dishes, and two large i 
lamps heating cojiper boilers, for the quick aiid j 
careful preparation of soup, tea, and so foith. 
These carriages arc specially protected by 
springs to their buffers, against jars in stopping 
and sf aiding; and by nine such carriages a 
surgeon in charge of them reports that lie has re- 
moved more than tw^enty thousand patients, with 
the loss only of one man. Tiiat man’s case was 
hopeless, and he was removed, against imaiical 
advice, in deference to his own earnest desire to 
“ die at home.” Another contrivance is oi’ “ re- 
frigerating cars,” for the daily transit to Wasli- 
ingtoii of supplies of fresh provisions from the 
markets of Philadelphia, wlicre the whole state 
is a garden. 

Many interesting facts may be told in illustra- 
tion of the great energy shown under the direc- 
j lion of the U. S. Sanitary Commission, in iwo- 
tccting the large Federal armies against seiirvy. 

It was a Medical Inspector, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Frank 11. Hainiliou, who, in reporting to the 
Medical Bnrt'au from the army m Tcimessi'e, 
expressed the belief, now adopted as an axiom, 
lhat “one barrel of potatoes per niiiium is loihe 
government equal to one man.” As the markets 
alone could not supply the neces'>ary 
of vegetables, it was necessary to ajij». ai lo i le 
privafe farmers, and urge every one who had a i 
patch of garden, to grow in it a few vegclablcs 
lor the army. A cry was raised of “ Potatoes and 
onions for the w hole army “Onion Leagues,” 
it w'as said, should vie with “ Union Leagues,” 
in number and zeal of nicmborship. M. Baudeiis, 
Medical Inspector of the French armv in the i 
Crimea, said, in one of his reports, that “a huii- i 
dred thousand liaiics spent in frcsli vegelabh's, j 
isasuMiigof live liundrcd thousand lianes in I 
the expense of sending the sick to hospitals | 
thus a shilling’ s-worth of potatoes, onions, or j | 
cabbage, saves five shillings’-worth of sickness. 1 1 
The potat oes and onions, as less perisliable tliau 1 ■ 
the cabbage, are more convenieut for transport I: 
to distant armies. i 

It was Doclor II. A. Wanlnor wlio, writing | 
from A^icksburg, pointed to a supi'ily of friisli i 
vegetables tluit had, by saving the strength of j 
an army, “modilied liistory.” Whciever an i 
army has been stationed long enough under coii- j 
ditions that allowed such an arrangement, tlic j 
counsels of the Sanitary Commission lead to 
the cslablislimcnt of vegetable gardens near the 
camp. Tims eighty acres of fertile land were 
turned into vegetable gai'dcns — hospital gaitlcns 
— lu the neighbourhood of Murfreesboro’ and 
Nashville. I’fic Commission furnished seeds and 
garden tools, and many thousands of plants 
were bought in Louisville and Cincinnati, in 
buying for the army, when commissaries have 
found the markets exhausted, the Sanitary Com- 
mission has set its machinery to work, and 
I drawn through its ramifications local gifts or 
sales of vegetables by tlic peck, bushel, or barrel, 
into a broad stream of supply flowing in on its 
own head-quai'ters for redistribution to the 
[troops. 01 the self-devotion with whicli the 
1 medical officers apply such stores to their right 
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1 use, ail example is given in tbc case of a surgeon 
j who sullered seriously from scurvy himself for 
I want of some of the vegetables whicli he was 
! conscientiously distributing to the enlisted men 
i under his cliarge. He had banished scurvy from 
' Ihcir tents, and it remained only among the 
j officers. “ When he was directed to use them 

1 for the ofTicors also, as far as they needed them 

medicinally, he expressed surprise and gratitude 
both ; for they supposed they were to be used 
sacredly for the enlisted men."' Tliis is somc- 
ihing different to our ship-scurvy in trading 
' vessels, a fiend of the forecastle never seen in 
f he officers* cabin. 

j The following appeal “to all boys and girls 
I in the North,*’ shows bow the smallest contri- 
i biitions to the health of the army, thougli but a 
I child’s basket of blackberries gathered from the 
roadside, liave been sought and applied to their 
j light use: “Wdl your kind hearts and willing 
j liands work for the soldier ? You may ask, what 
j can we do ? You can work in yonr gardens and 

; fiv'ldh, plant and cultivate jiofatocs, tomafoes, 

I cabbagi', onions, &c. Y"ou can gather straw- 
berries, rasjibcrries, cun aids, and black berries, 

! and your mothers will can flicni. Your apples, 

I peachrs, ])ears, and plums can be cut and dried, 

1 and put in small bags, then tlu'si* rich treasures 
(d your gardens, fields, and orehards, tiic pro- 
dueis of >uur patriolic indnsfry, sent to the 
Scldicrs’ Aid ISocicly, and thus to flic U. S. 
Saniiary Commission, will reach the soldier, 
j«cl)) linn to get well, and cheer his heart.” 

Tlie garden-making has its difficulties. Having 
got the ground and the ploughs, to get a chict 
vjuartenmisf er to spare teams for the ploughs 
vas found last spring no easy fask at Chatta- 
nooga. The ploughs wore at last drawn by 
! cuuvalescents from the sick among the horses, 
i ami driven by convalescents from among sick 
soldiers. A large vineyard, coutaiiiing upwards 
01 fourlemi thousand Catawba vines, nas made 
.iho to Yield a hundred and thirty tlionsand 
p'^-nuds ot grajies. 

, Ihit after all that is done, wounds and sick- 
I ii( ‘•s leave t heir lileJong scar on many thousands 
of the Imgc armies engaged in this absorbing 
I struggle. A huiulrcd ttiousaiid men broken nj 

1 health, or maimed of limb, have been by this 

I t ime tliro\Mi upon the country, and a question 
j of great moment for the Sanitary Commission 
has been, how should tlic country deal with this 
large army of invalids ? A committee of four 
was appointed last March, ‘‘to consider the 
subject of the organisation, location, and final 
(‘stablislimeiii of National Sanitaria for disabled 
soldiers.” 

Wc add only three facts. The first is, that 
up to the fourth of March, this year, the Cen- 
tral Treasury of the Commission had been sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions to the extent 
of one million one hundred and thirty-three 
t liousaiid six hundred and twcnty-eiglii dollars. 
Beyond this, the aggregate of the sums spent by 
t he numerous branch and aid societies in pur- 
chase of stores, would amount to a ’yet larger 
sum. The second fact is, that the U. S. Sanitary 


Comniission has a siafTof two hundred men, who 
receive on an average two dollars a day for 
labour by which they could usually earn live or 
ten limes what they are content to take as bare 
support, while they are performing a high duty 
to their country. The twenty-one members of 
the Board all give their time and services gra- 
tuitously, and have refunded to tliem onlV a 
part of their travelling expenses in the service 
of the Commission. The third fact is, that as a 
result ot all this zeal, though of the immense 
force engaged more than a hundred llioiisand 
men have fallen m the field or died in liospital, 
the average rate of mortality from sickness in 
tlie armies, is, in spite of the vastly increased 
difficulty of maintaining health, only a tdiird of 
what it wRs among the United States volunteers 
in the Mexican war. 


HIPPED IN HOX.TON. 

In walking about certain districts of this 
great wdiderncss of brick and mortar, noilnng 
strikes me so much, or puzzles mo so much, as 
the vast number of first-class mansions London 
contains. Leaving Belgravia, the ackiiowdcdgcd 
liead-quarters of wcallli and niagiiillcencc, out 
of the question, go to Bayswater, Brixton, 
Paddington, Notting-liill, ay, even to modest 
Camden-town, you maj^ wander for miles among | 
i houses of almost palatial dimensions. There is 
110 end of such houses ; and as you puss them, 
say about six in the evening, amrcatch a glimpse 
of ihcir well-appointed kiiclieus, wlnne servants 
arc preparing elaborate dinners at. blazing tires, 
and behold spacious dining-rooms and snowy 
dnmask and glittering plate, you will assuredly 
I fall to wondering who the people arc who 
occupy those grand houses, and above all, wTicrc 
tlicir money comes from? In all the districts 
1 have mentioned you may walk for hours among 
houses whose occupiers must spend at the very, 
least a thousand a year ; wliile many of thcin 
must expend live times that amount. Now'', 
who are these people ? — the thousaud.s and tens 
of thousands w’ho inliabit (hose line houses, and 
drive their broughams and their carriages, and 
arc clad in purple and fine linen, and fare sump- 
tuously every day? They are too genteel for 
brass plates'; but if you make inquiries at the 
greengrocer’s in the back street, or at the public- 
house in the mews, or of the page-boy tripping 
along to order cream for the coffee, you will 
probably learn that Brown lives in one, Jones in 
another, Robinson in a third, Snooks in a fourth, 
and so on. TJiey are people you never heard of 
before in your life, that no one ever heard of, or 
ever will liear of out of the narrow circle in wdiicli 
Brow'll, Jones, and llobinson move. 

This annoys me sometimes, frets me, and 
makes me — not envious, for I would not ex- 
change places with Brown or Jones for all the 
wealth of the Indies — but discontented. 

Suppose 1 were to say tliat I am a person 
wdio has been lieard of, that I have earned public 
fame and public honoui*, and that if 1 were to men- 
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tion ray name here tliousands would recognise me, 
and be able to i.ell who I am and wbat I have 
done. Suppose this, I say, and then imagine my 
rejections sometimes when 1 am walking home 
to my eight-roomed cottage in Hoxton through 
these magnificent squares and crescents tenanted 
by these nameless persons, every one of them 
sitting in an easy-chair drinking ’twenty port. 

I don’t say there is anything wrong about it ; 
but now and then it strikes me as being rather 
odd and almost paradoxical. I have written the 
poem of 'the day, or painted the pictfire of the 
day, and here 1 am m my ei^ht-roomed house 
at Hoxton, while Brown, who is the Lord knows 
who, and does the Lord knows what, resides in 
that first-class family mansion in Tyburnia. Let 
me write or paint for the next forty years as 
fast as ever 1 can, and as well as ever I can, 
and to the very best advantage, and I shall 
never be able to get beyond Brown. A legion 
of equally nameless Joneses and Robinsons will 
still be several stories above me. 

Understand me, I am not repining, T am not 
discoulented, I am very snug here m Hoxton. 
I have plenty in my pantry, plenty in my coal- 
cellar, a featlicr-bed — such a feather-bed! it 
was my grandrnotlicr’s, and has been stuffed 
with tile feathers of many generations of fowls, 
bred, reared, killed, and eaten in the family — 
and I have a bin of “’sixty” port, which is 
cheering nevertheless. Moreover I liave tole- 
rably good health. In fact, I have the capacity 
for enjoyment, and the means of enjoyment, 
and 1 do enjoy myself thoroughly. I am thank- 
ful every day of mv life for the many mercies 
of Heaven, which I often think arc far more 
than 1 deserve, or have any right to expect. 

Still those iiobodies in the roomy and de- 
sirable family mansions vex me. If they were 
dukes, or lords, or bankers, or well-known mer- 
chants, or well-known anybodies, I could for- 
give then». 1 could look at their mansions and 
say, “ All right ; you are quite entitled to this 
'sort of thing. I^ou are eminent; you came over 
with the Conqueror, or you lent government 
money, or djd something or other to gain dis- 
tinction. You may not have come by your 
wealth honestly; but no matter, if you are 
thieves you are distinguished thieves. You are 
somebodies. I sliould as soon think of quarrel- 
ling with you for having fine houses, as 1 should 
witl) coal-heavers for wearing fantail liats. The 
thing fits.” But those thousands and thousands 
of Iiobodies. Where do they come from? 
Where do they belong to? Who were their 
fathers and mothers, and what sort of houses 
did they live in P Hot in houses of this magni- 
ficent sort ; for such houses did not exist 
in outlying quarters of the town a quarter of a 
century ago. There was but one scanty Bel- 
gravia then in London ; now there are a crowded 
half-dozen. When 1 am out of humour, and 
happen to be wandering among the palaces of 

1 'Brown, Jones, and Robinson, I am apt to 
say to myself, “ What’s the good of being able 
to scale Parnassus, and mount to the topmost 
steps of the Temple of Fame, if I am obliged 

i - 

to hide my illustrious head in Hoxton? Al- ' 
though the trumpet of fame is blowing a loud j 
fanfaronade for me all day long, I am not 
equal to a mansion in Tyburnia. Yet there ! 
are thousands for whom fame never blew a note, I 
who come into possession of grand houses, and i 
hold state in them as if by divine right.” 

One day lately, when I was in a very 
bad humour, I was passing the palace of 
Jones. There was a handsome carriage wait- 
ing at the door, and presently Jones liimself 
came down the steps, assisted by a footman, and 
entered it. . Jones’s hair was slightly grey, but 
he had a plump, ruddy face, and looked like a 
person who enjoyed himself. Seeing that Jones ] 
was going out for his pleasure at three o’clock | 
in the afternoon, I thought it probable that he | 
had nothing else lo do on the face of the eartii ! 
but enjoy himself. This man, thought I to i 
myself, is a sort of Fortunatus. Whenever he 1 
puts his hand in his pocket he finds money there. I 
He is not obliged to make an effort to obtain it. 

He toils not, neither does he spin ; yet he is 
magnificent, and has all the pleasures of the 
world at his command. Now, the aggravating j 
reflection about this is, that if Jones did toil | 
and spin, he wouldn’t be half so well off as be | 
is. What encouragement is there for me to go 1 
home— to Hoxton — and rack my brain, when 
all my best efforts are not equal in substantial 
result to Jones’s doing nothing! I write a 
tragedy, he lias but lo write a cheque. This 
undistinguished Jones is my bloated aristocrat. 
When I see him lolling in his carriage; chink- 
ing the sovereigns in all his pockets, I feel 
ready for the barricades. I mutter between 
my teeth, “ Down with the bloated Joneses !” 

I ask, again, where do all these common people 
get their money ? How should it be such an 
easy thing for them, and such a difficult thing 
for me ? How provokingly cool they are over 
it ! But if I, after a hard struggle, obtain pos- j 
session of a hundred pounds or so, I am as 
nervous as possible until 1 get it safely into tlic 
bank. And even then my mind is not at 
rest. What if the bank should break ! If i 
I had five thousand pounds instead of five 
hundred to my account, I feel certain 1 
should never trouble myself about the stability 
of the bank. This is wliat I envy — not wcaltk 
itself, but its potentiality. 

When I saw Jones in his carriage roll off from 
his door, I went my way in a vory ill humour. 

I don’t know that i wanted anything that day. 1 
All was right at Hoxton ; no duns nor disagree- 
ables of any kind. I had seen my name in the 
papers; “rising young man, rapidly reaching 
the top round of the ladder” (one paper said 1 
liad readied it already) ; it was a very fine day ; 

I was in very good health ; I had several loose ' 
sovereigns in my pocket; and, for that day, 
and several more if I chose, I bad nothing 
to do but enjoy myself. Still, I was hipped 
and out of humour. When I had wanaered 
about for many hours among the gay scenes of 
the West-eud, seeking unalloyed pleasure and 
finding it not, 1 turned in to a famous suppei’- 
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room, where diffestion is promoted bj min- 
strelsy. I had heard that to sit in this room 
and eat chops and baked potatoes while a 
tuneful choir, inspired by the divine Nine, sing 
glees and madrigals, was to compass the very 
round and top of human enjoyment. I had 
heard that those chops and potatoes, accom- 
panied by the lyre, were medicine for the mind 
diseased; tliat they were potent to raze out 
the written trouble of the brain, and cleanse the 
stuff tliai weighs upon the heart. Remember- 
ing these things, I said to myself, If a man 
should need an antidote to poisoned thoughts, 
this should be the shop where he may pro- 
cure it.’’ 

I entered, and encountered the good Apothe- 
cary. His looks were not meagre ; his weeds 
vrerc not tattered. On the contrary, he had a 
very jolly rubicund face, and wore u most un- 
exceptionable surtout. He smiled, sliook me 
by the hand, gave me snuff from a chest (box is 
not the word), and called me his dear boy. The 
pain in my temper was vanishing at the very 
sight of the good Apotliecary. Ere the medi- 
cinal chop and potato were set before me that 
pain departed. Yes, yes ; 1 am willing to own it. 
Phillis IS iny only joy ; and so warm is my heart 
becoming under the influence of the good Apo- 
thecary’s potions, that I am ready, notwithstand- 
ing my entire and unalterable attachment to 
Phillis, to make an appointment wdth my prelty 
Jane, lo meet me, meet rnc in the willow glen 
while the bloom is upon the rye ; to sing Oh 
that a Dutchman’s draught should be; hail 
smiling morn ; hie me to the oak ; ask (without 
the sliglitest expectation of a reply) wliat he 
shall have w ho killed the deer, bless the Queen, 
the Prince of Wales, the rest of the royal family, 
and all mankind. I am becoming reconciled to 
lioxton, when suddenly my eye falls upon an 
elderly gentleman at one of tlie tables. It is 
Jones. 

He is sitting drinking claret out of a crystal 
goblet, smoking a very choice cigar—I know it 
by the ash — and listening to the music witli his 
eyes sliut. I notice tliat his clothes are fine 
and rich ; his fingers are covered with sparkling 
rings ; his cambric shirt-front is ahluze w'lth 
three dazzling brilliants. He is enjoying him- 
self at every pore. I can see it by the quiet 
way he putfs his cigar, by the gusto with which 
he sips his Lafitte, by the artful and knowing way 
—■practised Sybarite! — in which he keeps his eyes 
gently closed, that his ears may not be distracted 
from their draughts of delight. Bloated Jones ! 
hated member of a nameless but pampered class. 
At the very sight of Jones, Hoxton starts up 
before me in all its meanness and loathsomeness. 
Look at him! how he wallows in pleasure. 
What a power of enjoyment lie has ! I feel 
certain that if he were to give me one of 
those choice cigars of his, I could not extract 
half the enjoyment from it that he does; I 
could not find half the flavour in the Lafitte. 
And see how thoroughly he enjoys the music ; 
never opens his eyes for a moment ; but listens, 
listens, while his face beams with an expression 
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( of the most exquisite pleasure. By-and-by, when 
be has had his fill of delight, he will roll home 

in liis luxurious, carriage, while I ^Ah 1 1 see 

he is about to go fiouf. He has thrown away 
the end of his cigar, and is putting on liis gloves. 
A gentleman from the other end of the table 
comes forward with his hat and stick. The gen- 
tleman is evidently Jones’s servant, his butler, 
or his valet.* Fancy that ! The gentleman hands 
Jones his hat and gold-headed walking-stick, 
and takes him by tlie arm. Bloated, pampered 
nobody ! 'The waiters are making w^ay idr him as 
he passes along ; the gentlemen at the tables are 
rising to draw their chairs out of his way. 

“ Is he so very distinguished a person, then ?” 
lask. 

“ Oh no,” is tlie reply, “ but the poor old 
gentleman is blind.” 

Blind ! Let me go home to Hoxton and say 
my prayers. 


CHINESE COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS. 

There is a long and narrow sli'ect at Canton 
betw^een the walls of the city and the Pearl 
River. It is paved, as streets arc commonly 
paved in Ciiina, with flagstones so large that a 
single stone generally covers the whole breadth 
of the street. Only in certain parts can two 
sedan-chairs pass one another. Horses are rarely 
seen; a wheeled vehicle never. Tall perpen- 
dicular signboards are hung up containing in- 
scriptions, showing the trades carried on in the 
shops to which they are attached, and eulo- 
gising the wares recommended to the passers-by. 
These inscriptions form excellent materials for 
study of the Chinese language, and are curioifs 
exemplifications of Chinese character. “ Not 
two prices” is a frequent addendum represent- 
ing the “No abatement” of the British shop- 
keepers. The characters are often carved in 
gold, scarlet, or azure grounds, and the trader 
, is more frequently known by some descriptive 
and flowery title tlian by a family name. Tlicre 
will be, among many others, “ The Hong of 
Kelicity ;” “ The Gathering of Brothers “ The 
Budding of Hope ;” “ i^ireiital Aflectiou ;” “ The 
Hall of the Sages;” “The evcr-blossorning 
Eiowers ;” “ The Moonlight among the Peach- 
trccs.” At the entrance of a cool^s shop there 
will be probably seen a glowing description of 
Manchurian aud Chinese delicacies : “Pine 
birds'-nests,” “ Rich sea-slugs,” “ Newly-arrived 
sharks’-finsj” “Tendons of deer,” all “served 
up cheaply and courteously, so as to merit the 
undoubted approval of the guests.” The clothes- 
warehouses are uiultitudinous, and some gaudy 
garment is hung up to fascinate buyers. There 
are magazines of* native and foreign manufac- 
tures, porcelain and curiosity simps, ironmongery 
of all imaginary sorts, tea of fifty varieties, seal 
cutters, antique and modern; boot and shoe- 
makers, of silk for the qualily, cotton for the 
vulgar, aud beautiful embroidery for tlie Kin-lien 
(golden lilies), that is to say, the small feet ol 
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ladies of rank; herbalists, apothecaries, and 
quack medicine vendors; musical instrument 
makers, bankers and money-changers ; fashion- 
able tailors, letter-writers, matrimony brokers, 
conjurors ; ambulatory barbers, with painted 
i seats for the accommodation of their customers, 
j and instruments for cleaning and beautifying the 
heads and tails of those to be operated on; 

! fish-scllers, carrying in large tubs Umir live mer- 

I chandise, to be killed only when they are pur- 

j chased, and if not purcliased, to be brought still 
' living iAto the market at some future day ; news- 
I men, who sell for the fifth paii of a farthing the 
1 printed announcement of the liour ; soups, cakes, 
fruits, sweetmeats, and a variety of viands are 
vended in great quantities in the streets and 
open places. All sorts of public cries are heard, 
and the beggars are among the most vociferous. 
One is pretty certain to be molested by water- 
; carriers, whose buckets, hung from the two ends 
j of a dancing bamboo borne on the shoulders, 

I sway to and fro in the rapid progress of the 
bearer, and spill a portion of their contents over 
the garments of the passenger before the warn- 
ing Wai-ld^^ is heard. The Chinaman lives in an 
atmosphere of noise ; the clang of multitudinous 
gongs fills the air from the rising to the setting 
! sun. If a great man comes forth, vociferous 
j shoutings herald his way. Loud and discord^t 
I music is the accompaniment alike of the bride 
\ who is led to her future domicile, and the corpse 

j that is deposited in its final home. It is through 

i the street just spoken of that the way is found 

I to 1 be execution place, close to the river, where 
' Commissioner Yeh frequently caused many hun- 

I I dreds of men to be decapitated in a day, where 
1 1 the crosses for strangling are always exposed to 

I the public gaze, close to heaps of human heads 
festering in foul corruption, and defiling the 
1 atmosphere with pestilential noisomeness, 
i Not far from this spot is the Ma-tow (Horse- 
! head) quay. As we get near, there is a gather- 
ing and thickening of the crowd, among whom 
the smaller Kwan, or mandarins, are seen, having 
gold balls, with flowers in relief or engraved on 
their caps. Tliese are the lowest functionaries. 
A smaller number with plain gold balls, the men 
of the next rank ; then, the wearers of transpa- 
rent and of opaque glass; then, ever diminishing in 
number, the dark blue and light blue balls ; then, 
in the higher orders, thcornainented; and, highest 
of all, the plain red coral. The dresses of the 
mandarins arc gorgeous, according to theiiftank. 
The most elevated have the stork and the pea- 
j cock splendidly embroidered on the breast and 
I the back of their rich garments. They wear 

j black silk boots with high white soles, and have 

a chaplet of large beads round the neck. Some 
I have plumes from eagles’ wings, some foxes’ 
brushes, a very few have peacocks’ tail-feathers 
hanging behind from their ca'ps. Great is the 
clamour of music, immense the assemblage of 
flags, painted dragons, and other grotesque de- 
tices : the shouts of the chair-bcarers, the confu- 
sion of sedans, the demands for precedence, tlie 
cries and the wranglings — what does it all mean ? 

It all means tliat the barges are approaching 


which convey the imperial commissioner, who 
arrives from Peking to superintend the triennial I 
exam inations. The procession has to make its way j 

through the innumerable boats which cover the | 
stream. Hundreds of thousands of Ciiiuese 
have no domicile on the solid land. They are as 
aquatic as the ducks, their house companions 
and their favourite aliment, and generally repose 
under the same shelter. In their boats tliey 
arc born, in their boats they marry, in their 
boats they die. The river population of China 
is the result of that redundancy of the human 
race for which the land funiishes an inadequate 
resource. These boats represent the greater or 
less opulence of the owners. Prom the San-pan 
(three planks) up to the Hwa-chuen (the flower | 
boat), painted in gaudy green and gold, with i 
decorated halls and swinging lamps, and orclies- 
tra, and theatricals, and gaming-tables, and frail 
ones with crushed feet — every gradation will be 
found. The humbler boats send forth the dili- 
gent coolies to their hard labour by day ; the 
more ostentatious receive the do-iibthiug gay 
livers by night. 

The sedan of the Ta-jin (his excellency) 
arrives. He is locked in when he leaves the 
capital, in order that he may hold no inter- 
course with any person likely to jicrvcrt his 
mind by suggestions, or to influence his de- 
cisions by bribes. He is to be deliveied in his 
long progress from one authority to another, 
to be conducted to their Ya-muns (offices or 
palaces), and they are to be responsible for 
his_ being kept from any of the seduciious to 
which he might be exposed. It is lie who is 
charged with the selection of the great men of 
the future to whom the adni mistral ion of the 
country will hereafter be transferred. It is he 
who may elevate the meanest to become the 
mightiest, and who holds in his hand that ladder 
from whose steps the poorest scholar may ascend 
to be the ruler of millions. Prom that body of 
candidates whose acquirements he is about to 
investigate, there will be chosen those who are 
to be the generals, the admirals, the governors, 
the viceroys, the censors, the cabinet councillors, 
to whom will be confided authority over more 
than four hundred millions of men. 

As the sedan in wdiich the high functional y was 
seated, uncovered, with his fan in his hand, was 
placed upon the quay, the governor of the pro- 
vince and the principal officials came forward to 
welcome him ; but he received them with the 
ordinary Chinese salutation, the two hands touch- 
ing one another, the head very slightly bent, but 
the countenance wholly unmoved. There are 
in every province seven officers who take the 
highest title, Great man: the Chi-tai (governor- 
general), Pu-tai (governor), Pan-tai (head of 
finance), Nie-lai (provincial judge), Yuii-tai (salt 
collector), Leang-tau (grain collector), Tau-tai 
(circuit intendant). The superintendent of cus- 
toms, known to us generally under the title of 
l.he Hoppo, is also a Ta-jin, ranking far beneath 
file other officers as regards his nominal salary, 
which is about one-tenth of that of tlic governor- 
general (he has eight thousand pounds a year). 
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I i yet believed, durinpj the ancient days of mono- Everybody knows somebody who is about to 

I poly, now happily departed, to be able to realise enter the lists in the great hall of examination, 
f! one hundred thousand pounds a year. The The names of the different candidates are 

I I greater part of these officials arc in attendance discussed among those acquainted with their 

at the advent of the literary examiner. respective merits. Each orator has a tale to 

' ' We looked earnestly in tlie face of the grand tell of men whom lie has seen, or of whom he has 
* ' functionary, on the occasion now recalled. It heard, who through the portals of the Kung- 
j I seemed as if it could never have been dis- yuen have risen to fortune and to fame, ennobling 
i turbed bv a smile. U was fitted to inspire themselves, and throwing the splendour of 
' , the scholar with awe and reverence for the their own reputation over all their kindred. 

; great master. There was in it an imperturb- The busy city is stirred with a busier life.^ The 
I able gravity, a concent, rated unruffled dignity, imperial commissioner is come. When will 
as of a judge of appeal upon whom a re- the lists appear of those who have won the 
; sponsibility lay greater than that of awarding prizes ? and what are the names which will be 
j life and death ; for life and death arc. notliing in resplendent in those lists ? Every district in 
j the eyes of a Chinaman when compared with the the province has its representatives, and the 
j liopos and fears, the joys and the agonies which history of the celebrated men of each is familiar 
I j attach to triumph or defeat in the great literary to pie whole community. Arc not their titles 
I conflict. In proportion to the disappointments written in the ancestral halls ? 

' of tlic rejected many, will be the delights of the Canton is indeed crowded with visitors. The 
j chosen few. Strange that, amidst all the dis- elementary schools of a province of twenty 
j cords and desolations, tlic strifes and flic millions of inhabitants have sent forth their most 
: slaughters, the anarchy, the revolts, and the advanced pupils, and there are more than eight 
revolutions which have agitated, and still agi- thousand candidates who have been selected for 
tate, “the central flowery laud,” the “heaven- examination. The influx of strangers, students, 
j canopied empire,” this educational machinery and their attendants, exceeds thirty thousand. 

; I has performed its functions almost uniaterrupt- Many youths of the opulent classes, who have 
!l cdly: the only institui ion which has not been had the advantage of special domestic education, 

'j shaken to its foundations, the only general and- and have been under the training of experienced 
! popular influence which has been able to main- teachers, come not only with their parents, and 
' j tain itself amidst the wrecks and tiio ruins of relations, but with suites of servants, who may 
;| authority, the only ark whicli, in the eyes of a be seen wandering about admiring the wonders 
' 1 whole nation, has ever been regarded as holy, of the Yang-Ching (Ram city), the^ name by 
, j while the other representatives of imperial rule which the Cantonese are proud to distinguish 
I have been again and again overthrown and their birthplace. They have a legend that in 
I ; trampled into the dust. ancient days, when the place was beleaguered ■ 

j Canton takes its desigiuif ion from Kwaii-tung and menaced with starvation, five rams found 
j (Extent East), f he province of which it is the their way through the gates, each bearing a sheaf 
J <*hicf city. Every localily in China is knotvn by of corn, an augury of relief and plenty. The 
! ' some significant word. Ilong-Koiig, oiir British besieging enemy was dispersed, the wants of 
' ! colony, means Eragraiii Streams ; and Cow'-loon the people were abundantly supplied, and, in 
Ij (nine dragons), W'hich we have lately added lo perpetual memory of the great salvation, the 
; our dominions from the neighbouring continent, rams w^erc turned into stones, and a temple was 
I i associates with its name an ancient popular erected in celebration of the event. These 
J legend. In large distriefs of Kwan-tuiig, in- stones we have seen on the sacred edifice which 
i testiue wars have raged for many generations bears their name. They may have been worn 
j between the Puii-ii (original land) and the by time, but they arc now only rude rough 
! ; Ha-ka (house scltlcmcnt),a war which the Tartar blocks, in which no resemblance can be traced 
I ■ government sought to turn to its own account, to their supposed ovine origin. 

I ! by encouraging uow one and now another set Strange are the contrasts which the streets 
, ■ of malfiontcnts, in order to liclp the subjugation at Canton now present. Many a poor student 
! of both, thougli boili frequently combine sue- may b^secn, ill clad and exhausted, whom the 
i| ccssfully to resist imperial laxalioii. These alms ot the charitable, the hardly-earned con- 
; ' cllhis speak separate laiiguagi^s, though they use tributions of the family or llie clan, have enabled 
j' the same written signs. But I lie fighting is to reach the provincial city. Many, unable to 
1 now suspended, and they are equally desirous of pay the cxfieuses of transport, have to perform 
, ' iindiiig among the combatants any who may veil- long and wearying journey's on foot ; multitudes 
I lure into the compel.itivc field when tlie time for arrive by the canals and rivers, whose passage- 
! t he great pacific contest arrives. boats are now overcrowded ; some come in 

^ The newspapers have announced its arrival, vessels roomy eiioflgh to furnish all the ap- 
No other matter is thought about, or talked pliances of comfortable life, with abundance of 
about, in the gay mansions of the rich, or the attendants ; tlie very wealthy are conveyed in 
dirty hovels of the poor. In every shop, in sedan-chairs carried by four servants, the 
cvqrj warehouse, among the paupers in the bamboo supporters resting on the shoulders | 
j streets, among the groups in the public places, instead of oeing sustained by the hands of the | 
I there is but one all-absorbing topic, which gives bearers. Messengers are sent before to make j 
; unwonted vivacity to speakers and lo listeners, ready for their coming, and there is an unusual i 
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exhibition of that state and parade of which the 
Chinese are so foud. But at the doors of the 
examination liall there is a general levelling. 
The credentials of patrician and plebeian are the 
same. Proclamations are everywhere distributed, 
calling upon all the candidates to have their pass- 
ports in order, assuring them that the^ will be ; 
equally and honourably dealt with, requiring them 
to be themselves honest, to cmploy*no artifices, to 
conceal nothing in their garments which may give 
them any advantage over their competitors. 

What" adds greatly to the extraordinary inte- 
rest which relatives and family clans take in 
these examinations, is the glory which is reflected 
upon the whole race by the success of any one 
of its members. In China, rank is hereditary, 
not downwards, but upwards. They are the ances- 
tors, and not tlic descendants of the man tliat is 
ennobled, who bear his titles and his honours. 
When great dignities arc conferred, the father, 
grandfather, and the long line of predecessors 
have distinctions conferred upon them. The 
Chinese say, and with good reason, that they can 
make themselves acquainted with the past^ but 
can have no security in the uncertainties of tlic 
future. The good and the w'ise man, they contend, 
is in himself a personal proof that he was trained 
by the good and the wise ; but who can foretel 
what his children and grandchildren may be, espe- 
cially in remote generations ? A sage may give 
birth to a fool — a man of integrity to a knave. 
The reverence for their ancestors — it has been 
often called an idolatrous worship — is one of the 
most distinguishing characteristics of the whole 
Chinese nation ; there are few men so wretched as 
not to be able to trace back their origin for many 
generations. Families— clans — have their an- 
cestral halls, which every child is taught to think 
qpon and to enter with reverence. Periodical 
visits, never neglected, with offerings at the 
graves of their progenitors, form a part of the 
national habits. Tliis perpetual reference to the 
past, this almost universal belief “that the 
former da 5 '’S were better than these,” and must 
be looked to for instruction and guidance, is, 
indeed, the great barrier to improvement ; but, 
ill the study of China, the backward-looking 
tendencies of tlie whole nation must be con- 
stantly kept in view as the true key for unlock- 
ing many a seeming mystery, and explaining the 
prejudices wTiicli otherwise appear inexplicable. 
An exaggerated estimate of the natiom^rcat- 
iicss, and of the infinite superiority of tlm great 
teachers of China to tliosc of all other tribes and 
tongues, has naturally led to a contempt for 
everything Hint is foreign. The Taou-li, which 
is the concentration of' “ reason and courtesy,” 
the representative of the highest civilisation, is 
believed to be unknown to the “ outer peoples.” 
The earliest maps of the woiijl— and the Chinese 
possess many — exhibit the great central flowery 
land surrounded by vast deserts, over which arc 
scattered wild animals and uninstructed men. 
There is a circular border of about three bun- 
dled miles in width, of which the portion most 
adjacent to the empire was appropriated to 
banished convicts, and the regions beyond to 


various barbarous clans— the more savage as 
the more removed from the polished centre. The 
earliest books contain instructions for ruling the 
man and the E barbarians, many of whom 
brought their tribute to the imperial court, and 
returned to their native haunts, having learnt 
“obedience and submission.” The Chinese 
emperors claimed dominion over the wdiole 
world, and the various modes of rule are fre- 
quently referred to. “ Our ancient kings,” says 
an old chronicler, “ ruled China by a constituted 
government — but the barbarians could not be 
so controlled. Proper officers were appointed to 
explain to them how their conduct should be 
regulated. Tliere would be terrible confusion 
in introducing amongst barbarians our orderly 
administrations, just as there would be in at- 
temptiu" to regulate the conduct of wild animals 
by enlightenedlaws.” Confucius had expressed 
a wish to reside among the “ Nine trines” of 
barbarians. “How can you dwell,” he was 
asked, “ among a people so degraded ?” “ flow 
can they remain degraded,” he replied, “ if a 
good man dwells among them?” On more than 
one occasion Confucius taught the Chinese that 
though China was the fountain-head of order 
and morality, there was much to learn from the 
piopcrly disciplined government of some of tlie 
narbarians. Mencius also counsels one of the 
kings “to extend his soothing influence over 
barbarian tribes wliile in other places he says 
that he has heard of the habits of the barbarians 
being improved by the Chinese, but had never 
heard that the Chinese had been improved by 
the barbarians. Among the most popular pro- 
verbs is one of few words ; “ Tenderness for \\ hat 
is far away, affection for what is near.” 

No country in the world possesses so admi- 
rable an educational organisation as China ; it 
embraces and permeates through the whole social 
system. If tlic things taught were only as per- 
fect as arc the means of teaching — if, in other 
words, the law's to be administered were equal 
to the facilities for their administration — if 
the motives and the means for studying the 
various results of modern civilisation and ad- 
vanced philosophy were such as arc now cx- 
clu.sivcly confined to researches into an ignorant, 
or, at best, a lialf-instructed antiquity, the de- 
velopment of mind would be marvellous. Wlien- 
cver a Bacon shall appear in an influential posi- 
tion, seize and guide the handle of the wonderful 
instructional machine in China, and proclaim 
thus : “ Let authority be barren, let experimeftt 
be fertile,” the intellectual revolution of a 
third of the human race will be at hand. Tlic 
passion for literary distinction, if once dis- 
associated from the blind admiration for the 
writings of the sages, and from the traditions of 
the past, would be an all-potent fulcrum for t he 
elevation of the national mind. But European 
influence will be enfeebled unless it is content to 
recognise bow very much there is that is truly 
excellent in the Sacred Books of the Chinese, 
whose ethical instructions are almost unexcep- 
tionable, and which have moulded the laws and 
; the literature of China for a hundred generations, 
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;ind tUrougli a very large portion of the most 
densely populated regions of the globe. Of all 
the childVen of men, Confucius is he whose 
v'oice has resounded from a higher antiquity, 
and has been listened to over a wider e.\tcnt, 
and among greater multitudes of men, than any 
other human teacher. The language of the 
Hebrew prophets is extinct ; the classical out- 
pourings of Homer and Virgil would be now 
unintelligible in Athens or m Rome ; but if 
Confucius and Mencius were now to appear, they 
would be understood by five hundred millions of 
human beings. 

And it is with their writings, and in those of 
nearly contemporary teachers, that the literary 
candidates are expected to be best acquainted. 
A thorough mastery of the ancient annals, of 
the commentaries whicli have exidained, and the 
historical facts wliich illustrate them, forms the 
best title to honorary distinction. Beauty of pen- 
manship, or rather of pencilship, graces of style, 
(‘specially in the form of poetical antitheses, 
me prominent recommendations. In the councils 
of the early kings are found admirable lessons 
of uisdom. Yu, who reigned forty centuries 
ago, said : “ Wliatever their rank, h^t all wise 
men be marked for distinction, and not one be 
suticred to remain in oblivion. A king should 
prefer the counsels of the wise to liis own 
oj/mioiis.” Tai-kea (b.c. 1753) was thus ad- 
dressed by his minister : “ Perpetually reform 
Y ourself. Raise none to oflice but for their 
virtues and talents.” Woo (b c. 1334) refuised 
to make any of Ids courtiers liis councillors, but 
sent all over his empire to discover the most 
iiitelijgeui, of his subjects, who thus advised his 
master : “ Merit alone must be rewarded. The 
tranquillity or the confusion of the cmjnrc de- 
pends on those who are placed in authority.” 
Tile books of Confucius are full of exhortations i 
to the selection of proper men to office : “ To 
secure the obedience of tlic people, promote 
the upright and punish the vicious.” lie calked 
a iniiiisicr “ a public robber,” who deprived the 
}>coplc of the services of an endnent man. Mcn- 
(dus says, that “ to avoid disgrace, a prince must 
])atronisc the learned and honour the virtuous.” 
The Emperor Wan-ti (b.c. 179) published a 
jjioclarnation calling upon every official to in- 
quire and^ to report upon the most deserving 
person in'their locality, “ having knowledge of 
the world, acqjuaintance with state affairs, and, 
above all, having firmness and lionesty enough 
to inform me truly of what is unbecoming bn 
my Conduct.” A succession of sovereigns have 
repeated and confirmed this and similar senti- 
ments. Imbued and encouraged with such 
lessons, illustrated by hundreds of examples of 
tlifir application, by the elevation to higli office 
of men even of the humblest origin, the Cljiuese 
student enters upon hfs competitive career. 

^J'he preliminary examinations take place in 
the principal town of the different districts, of 
which there are ninety-one in the province of 
Kwang-tung. These examinations are open to 
all comers, without distinction. They take place 
once in eighteen months, under the direction of 
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the Chi-hien, or district magistrate, a mandarin 
generally of the seventh grade. Tiie selected 
scholars then proceed to the departmental city — 
there are nine of these in tlie province — where 
the prefect (Clii-foo, a mandarin of the fourth 
rank) presides, and from these the Seu-tsai are 
elected, who proceed to the provincial city for 
the triennial examinations. 

The number of candidates on thi^ occasion 
who had in the departmental cities obtained the 
pade of Seu-tsai, was eight thousand seven 
hundred, from whom seventy-two are, aceording 
to imperial decrees, to be elected to the rank of 
Keu-jin, and conveyed to Peking for presentation 
to the emperor. Twenty-ciglit arc to be chosen 
from the scholars of the provincial city and its 
environs. It is required — there being allowed 
only eight exceptional cases — that every candi- 
date should prove the settlement of his family in 
a particular locality for at least three generations. 

The provincial governor is locked up during 
the examinations in the hall with the imperial 
commissioner, and is prohibited from holding 
intercourse with any but the imprisoned students, 
for wliose accommodation no less than ten thou- 
sand cells are provided. It is generally under- 
stood tliat one in twelve is nominated by the 
special favour and patronage of the commissioner, 
and for the nomination of each of these a large 
sum is ordinarily paid, which is deemed a fair' 
perquisite to the honourable and distinguished 
official ; but when corruption eScecds these 
moderate bounds, tlie risk of denunciation and 
punishment is extremely great. Wc have before 
I us a Peking Gazette of 1858, in which there is 
a long report of the trial of a bribed examiner 
who was brought before the "Board of Punish- 
ment, and, with his confederates and the bribing 
candidate, oidcred to be decapitated. It was 
proved that a rolled essay, not written by the 
student, was fraudulently and clandeslincly 
passed ill his name to the head examiner, who | 
was one of the principal secretaries of state ; j 
and the imperial decree declares that both ex- . j 
aminers and literary graduates must be advised i 

that they are to be oeheaded if there be any | 

dishonest collusion, or if degrees arc purchased j 
by money. Should there be a false assumption j 
of name, or illegal acts be employed to olitain 
office, the offender shall wear the Taii-kia, or ! 
w'ooden pillory, at the door of the chief magis- ' 
trate’s office^ and be exposed, with a description j 
I of his ipirne, to the gaze of all tlie people, Banisli- 
ment is to follow the neglect of subordinate 
duties connected with the literary examin^il ions. 

In the case in question, the nomination took ^ 

I place by “ secret signs.” ^ “ It might have been,” 

I says the emperor, “ slight sin' if the money 
had been lent to defray the expenses before, or 
had been given as present to one of the func- 
tionaries after the examination, but as it was, 
capital punishment must be inflicted,” Against 
this decision an appeal was made on beir^f of 
the minor offenders, but after the decapitation 
of the principals. The emperor summoned his 
council to consider the appeal, but with respect 
to one of the criminals, who had endeavoured 
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to bribe his father, he orders that he be be- 
headed without reprieve. “Father and son 
have incurred the death-penalty, but, in truth, 
our heart cannot endure the decapitation of 
both at one blow. Let the father, then, ex- 
perience our mercy, and expiate his crime by 
his exertions in the military colonies. This i's 
an act of goodness irrespective of the law. 
There is a certain difference in the degrees of 
guilt of the others;"’ so the emperor directs 
that all be degraded, and some be banished. “The 
father of one of the guilty has recently died ; 
ascertain whether he has left any other son ; if 
not, let him be allowed to remain till the hun- 
dred days of mourning arc ended, and his trans- 
ortation must take place after his father has 
con becomingly buried.” But for this special 
interference, the power of the council would 
liave been limited to commuting the sentence of 
decapitation into that of strangling. So the 
emperor forcstals their decision, and he requires 
that further investigation and punishment ac- 
cording to law be directed against other charges 
of improbity. He declares that this species of 
crime does not come under the character of 
ordinary offences ; “ The examinations for de- 
grees are the great institutions for the selec- 
tion of true talent. Tiie punishment of be- 
heading must be awarded alike to those who 
receive and those who offer bribes.” He will not, 
in this case,, allow the ordinary distinclion be- 
tween Ihc attempt to commit and the committal 
of a crime. He directs his peremjitory order to 
be recorded “ as a law for ever more.” In the 
year 1 859, the emperor’s brother, Yih-jiii, was, by 
imperial decree, handed over to the Board of Pu- 
nishment, because, during the literary examina- 
tion, he had treated a censor with disrespect. 

The four grades of literary rank in China 
have been compared, with some show of reason, 
to our B.A., M.A., LL.H., and Professors. i 
The lowest is the Seu-tsai (flowery talent), then 
Keu-jin (elevated man), next Tsiii-szc (advanced i 
scholar), and last, Han-lin (literary forest). No 
oflScial book exists describing the process of 
public education, but everybody is acquainted 
with its nature. Like the constitution of Eng- 
land, it is a lex non scripia, better understood i 
by the ]icople than acts of parliament or royal 
proclamations. As in England certain forms 
and usages, the guarantees of popular freedom, 
are gralied, as it were, into our very nature, so 
in China every man looks to the litcni-y ex- 
aminations for the ratification of his fond dream- 
ings on behalf of his children or his kindred, 
nor will disappointment upon disappointment 
destroy the ever germinating seed of expecta- 
tion and excitement. Again and again the 
student will return to the encounter if he can 
obtain a renewal of his credentials for admis- 
sion. Every precaution is‘, or ought to be, 
taken to keep the students in ignorance of the 
subjects on which they are to he examined, and 
that they do not conceal in their dresses any 
books or manuscripts to aid them in reply to 
questions where extempore answers are re- 
quired. To every student a large blank sheet 


of paper is given ; it is twenty feet in length, 
thirteen inches in width, and is folded like a 
fan into a breadth of about four inches and a 
half. On one unruled portion he writes the 
draft or brouillon of his essays ; another part is 
ruled with red lines, for the fair copy which is 
to be delivered to the examiners. No com- 
petitor has a chance of ])as&ing whose hand- 
writing is not beautiful ; no amount of know- 
ledge or intellectual superiority would bo ac- 
cepted as an excuse for slovenly or inaccurate 
characters. Caligraphy is a universal accom- 
plishment among educated Chinese. They 
adorn their houses with the autographs of enu- 
iient men, and Ihc various productions of ar- 
tistical scribes are very highly appreciated. The 
Chinese fancy revels in accommodaiing the 
signs of dheir language to shapes of flowers, 
and birds, and animals, to ancient jar.s, tripods, 
and seals, to the leaves of the bamboo, to 
legendary talcs, to groups of men, and jnct ures 
of nature. Six varieties of writing are studied : 
the square, the round, the ofiicial, the orna- 
mental, t he ruinimg, the condensed. Sometimes 
the characters arc w'rittcn with such rapidity, 
the pencil not being lifted from the paper, as to 
be illegible to any but the initiated; sometimes 
every stroke is elaborated witli all the care of a 
miniature aidist. They are somelimcs painted 
a foot long, witli a free hand and a coarse 
brush ; at others, the flucst camel-hair pencil is 
used io produce characters in tlie minutest per- 
fection; and, to say the truth, no liandwril.ing 
in the world can be compared, in variety of forms 
or in artistic grace and beauty, with that of tlie 
Chinese. No present is more highly valued 
than a scroll or a fan on which a person of lite- 
rary reputation lias written the apliorism of a 
sage,, or the verse of a poet. The usaoeiatioii 
of the graphic with the poetical art is sufticicut 
for the establishment of the highest reputation. 

Wc have often listened to the reproach from the 
learned in China: “You are w^arriors, indeed, 
but yours is the language of barbarians, anti you j 
can have no poetry.” In a oomnmnication i 
received from one of the kings of the Taeping | 
rebels, he asked, “ Have you any poetry written i \ 
by the hand of God the Father ? If you have 
not, 1 have !” One of the causes of the failure 
of this great insurrection was the eiiclusion of 
all its partisans from tlie competitive examina- 
tions. Among tlie leaders there was not a 
single man who liad ever obtained a literary 
distinction — a circumstance quite sufficient to 
deprive them of any influence among the Chinese 
people. However well grounded the complaints 
against Tartar oppression, however unpopular 
and corrupt the administration in many of it.s 
departments, there can be no doubt the time- 
sanctioned general reverence for the educational 
organisation, and the participation of the people, 
through that organisation, in the distribution of 
the powers of government, has been the cement 
—almost the only cement — which has held togc- 1 1 
thcr races so multitudinous, scattered over so 
vast a territory, and, for the most part, so far re- 
moved from the central and controlling powxr. 
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I In the ]^rovincc of Kwang-tunj^ there are pro- 
bably a million and a half of scholars under in- 
struction. Of tliese, not more than one in two 
hundred would be selected as fit candidates for 
tlie trienniahexiunination ; and of the candidates 
so selected, not one in a hundred can obtain the 
lowest grade of literary honour, so very many 
are the blanks, so very few the prizes. There 
are, perliaps, no classes in China whose stale is 
more pitiable than that of the rejected competi- 
tors. To obtain official employment is the uni- 
versal ambition, and this ambition is one of the 
primary incentives to the competitive struggles. 
Poor rejected candidates in tlic provincial ex- 
aminations do not willingly engage in any of the 
ordinary trades. They become instructors in tlic 
families of prosperous men, teachers in schools, 
writers of letters, petitions, and caligraphic 
scrolls. Some become 'Ibrtuno-tellcrs, gconian- 
cers who arc consulted as to the auspicious 
places where to bury the dead, arrangers of 
marriagc-settlcmciits, ailvocatos — any profession 
which has a smack of learning or literature about 
not connected with handicraft, labour. It is 
sad to witness the forlorn condition of many of 
tiicse unhappy men, who, liaving been engaged 
again and again in the educational strife, have 
exhausted their strcngtli and their resources, 
and abandon themselves to de.spair. Such may 
be found among the gamblers, the opium- 
smokers, the listless iiaugcrs-on upon others 
more fortunate than themselves. There are 
exam])lcs of youths of fourteen and fifteen years 
having obtained the highest distinctions, while 
old men above fourscore are sometimes found 
pei’sevcringly pressing forward for re-examina- 
tion. Even of those who succeed iu obtaining 
tlie primary degree, and which is deemed a cre- 
dential for office, there are very many who never 
obtain an appointment, and who remain in a 
state of porfictual discontent and disaffection to 
I the government. One of the prominent leaders 
of the Taepings \vas a disappointed candidate. 
So intense and exhausting are the exertions of 
the students, tliat many deaths occur during 
and after the examinations. Anxiety, doubt, 
despair, arc the too-frequent visitants of those 
confined for many days to their solitary cells. 
They all know how small the chance of any one 
can be in sq fierce and multitudinous a compe- 
tition, and it may well be believed that the 
strain is often too great for ordinary strength to 
I bear. Nothing but the most devoted study can 
bring success. All knowledge in China is repre- 
, sented by an acquaintance with the written 
characters, so that the faculty of memory is of 
greater value than the gift of high intellect. 
The range of acquirement between the seven 
hundred characters whichure taught in the cle- 
I mentary schools and the seventy lliousand which 
are said by some writers to exist, or to have 
existed, if the whole field of literature be ex- 
plored, is immensely wide, and must be tested 
with great difficulty. In the Chinese estimate, 
litcrai;y merit would generally be weighed by 
the number of characters understood and ex- 
plained by the student. A tolerably educated 


man will generally master from four thousand to 
five thousand. Though there are a great many 
spoken dialects in China, tlie written signs axe 
universally the same ; but for all official pur- 
poses the mandarin language is universally 
employed. The sclioiars of the Manclioo race 
are examined in their own tongue, but are ex- 
pected to be familiar with the books of the 
Chinese sages. 

A few specimens of the texts upon which the 
candidates are called to write their essays will 
best elucidate the character of the examinations. 
They are mostly extracts from the books of the 
sages. Tlicsc passages arc given for commen- 
tary and illustration, or as subjects for poetical 
composition. The first inquiry is, whether the 
student know’s who is the author of the text ? 

“Even as the united powers of heaven and 
earth support millions of created beings, so the 
sages, aided by the virtuous, sustain the multi- 
tudinous people,”— the Hook of Changes. 

In this case the student would be expected to 
carry out the analogy between celestial and 
terrestrial influences ; to associate tlic wise with 
wdiat is excellent in heaven, and the virtuous 
with what is excellent on earth ; and to quote 
examples from the ancient annals of the appli- 
eation of the apophthegm to the good govern- 
ment and felicity of the nation. 

“Where a hundred officials govern worthily, 
llicv form by separate threads a brilliant cord.” 

— Vrmn the Book of Annals. 

“ The herbage ! how widely it spreads, how 
loftily it towers, and how it sparkles with dew.” 
— From the Book of Odes. 

Apply this to deeds of virtue. 

“ The prince of the Tsin state sent gifts by 
Ilanki.” — From Confucius's Spring and Aniumn. 

When did tliis occur ? Who was the prince ? 
What was the state? "What were the gifts? 
Who was Hanki ? What were the relations then 
existing between China and the outer nations ? 

“ Eor introduction to office there must be a 
thorough acquaintance wutli the three sections* 
of tlm Siau-ya (iu the Book of Odes). The 
drum is struck on entering school, the book- 
case is opened. Let the tasks be diligently 
donc .’^ — From the Book of Bites. 

Here encouragement is given for Die discus- 
sion of the whole subject of official education, 
for long quotations inemoriter from the Siau-ya, 
The bookcase being opened, what books should 
be there, and of the books there which ought 
I to be most diligently studied ? 

! Short sentences reported to have fallen from 
I the lips of sages are made the subject of very 
[elaEborate explanations* and comments. The 
[ master (Confucius) said “ No — ^I.” One of the ! 
characters means negation, the other self. These | 
arc materials for/ a volume against egotism. | 
Again, the master said, “Wliy late?” No . 
better hint could be given for an eloquent out- 
break against procrastination. So the master i 
said, “ Let every man give liis opinion.” Here 
the student will dilate on the benefits of free 
discussion, tolerance for the views of others, no 
monopolising intrusion of our own. 
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The master inquired, ** How can heaven hold 
discourse Wliat is the answer to be given ? 
Sometimes the most common-place truisms, 
having the authority of a great name, are pro- 
posed, and are required to be reproduced in other 
forms, to be versified, explained, or commented 
on. The master said, “ Knowing is to know : 
not knowing is not to know. . This is know- 
ledge.’* It is obvious that such a*Klictum opens 
the whole field of inquiry as to what is meant 
by knowledge. 

These subjects are taken from a Kwang-tung 
examination. In the province of Kiang-soo, 
where ten thousand candidates are generally 
gathered together, the first text given was, 
“ They had mastered the Eivc Classics.** It is a 
passage from an obscure author, Wang-tsung, 
who lived in the first century of the Christian 
era, and of whose works scarcely a copy was to 
be found. Those that were discovered sold im- 
mediately, at extravagant prices. The next was 
from a distinguished philosopher of the third 
century: “The sage nourishes the source”— 
meaning the emperor. Then came a demand 
for a poetical commentary on a verse of a poet 
of ilie fourth century, in stanzas of seven 
characters to a line : “ To music aud study my 
soul is devoted.** And last, to produce a poem, 
taking for a model an ancient versifier : “ Imi- 
latc Lull -Kecn-nan*s headings to the portraits 
of the Eighteen Scholars.” To the students who 
were the least advanced, the subject given was : 
“ When the drizzling rain of spring falls upon 
the flags, the swallows fly low.** 

One of the prize poems of the Canton exami- 
nation will illustrate the general character of the 
favoured compositions. The author begins bv 
complimenting the Hioh-tai (literary examiner; 
thus : 

“ Your official communications in their ele- 
gance resemble harmonious music. They arc 
beautifully intelligible, and clear as the clouds 
in the calm atmosphere of spring.’* 

* He then calls the attention of the examiner to 
the fact that in the Canton river a thousand 
foi eign ships are brought by merchants from a 
distance of ten thousand miles, but if ministers 
do their duty they will be thoroughly searched 
aud scrutinised. 

“ if the people run after gaieties and luxuries, 
how can tney accumulate wealth ? But when 
the sick and the poor are cared for, plenteous 
years will come. 

“Inhabitants of the remotest isles will be 
grateful, and happy scholars will aiTunge their 
})lans. 

“ Make good laws, and the outer tribes will 
respect the flowery laud.” 

The references to the English arc many'. 

Trample on the hoar-frost, you will harden 
it to ice ; but if you nourish ahd suppoit a tiger, 
woe is yours should you tread on his t-ail. 

“ How can we allow the ugly race (foreigners) 
‘to flourish and increase like the grass ? 

“Even a victorious army could not tiansform 
these vile insects into men. 

“They talk about heaven; they know not 


what is correct; they circulate strange doc- 
trines. . . 

“But we must not therefore forsake right 
principle, and our dignity must guard us against 
the depraved. 

“Lamentable it is that the minds of the 
intelligent should be darkened by wliat is not, 
but only seems to be good. So is trulli per- 
verted, and the simple and ignorant are deluded. 

“But we must hold to our doctrines and 
strengthen our national spirit, and diligently 
follow our established rules, and press them 
close to our li carts. 

“In ancient days, the compositions of the 
sages were beautiful ; our officials should still 
guide us by correct teachings.” 

Then follow quotations fiom the sacred 
books. 

“When rulers are riglit-priiicipled the people 
are virtuous aud obedient. 

“ By caution, integrity, and justice, the people 
arc easily maiiuged. 

Excellent arc the counsels of Kwo-yin and 
Keang-tung: “Blame not the dog though he 
should carry away the bones from the sepulclirc. 

Be not angry with the silkw'orm when it cats 
the leaves in the desert. The crafty rabbit 
conliives to have many a hole. Even the stupid 
dove can find some empty nest.” 

“Foreigners long to see the imperial palace 
gate of precious stones. Let us not be compla- 
cent with then), though they give a golden goi)let 
for a bow*s length of land.” (Alluding to the | 

concession of Iloiig-Kong.) “Listen not to j 

their unmeaning and jiragmatical fidsehoods. j 
Yet must \vc try to instruct before we can con- i 
scientiously imprison them. Wc must proclaim 
the emperor glorious, rich, and cause his habita- 
tion to be honoured. So sliall his splendid light 
illumine the Eastern sea. As the dawning day I 
bursts into the upper chambers, and the cloudy | 
spectres hide themselves in the sky — as the | 
autumnal weaves are becalmed when they jiass 
over the palace of the ocean dragon. Let 
scholars, by the diffusion of right principles, help 
to tranquillisc the people. Seize the handle of 
the plough, and the people will be grateful to 
the cnliglitened prince. Pleasure shall dwell i 
with the cottage, though within there be only 
coarse food and water. And beneath every 
roof of. the hospitable nation perfect tranquillity 
shall reign. * 

The political allusions in this composition, 
which are quite the reflection of the national , 
mind, recommended it no doubt to the approval 
of tlie imperial examiner, and would be likely to 
obtain for the author the favour of the court. 

The highest literary title is that of Chwang- 
yuen, or president of the Han-lin (College. Wc 
had the honour of holding some intercourse 
with the last person elected to this distinction. 

He w'as the son of a man who kept a small 
stationery shop in an obscure street at Ningpo. 
The whole town and neighbourhood was in a 
state of bewildered joy when the great news of 
his nomination arrived. Processions, illumina- 
tions, public rejoicing, universal visitings, occu- 
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pied everybody’s tliouglits. The humble domi- 
cile of the fatlier was crowded with people of 
tlje highest rank bringing their congratulations 
to tlie parents, family, and friends of him who 
j was lifted to the apex of the pyramid of literary 
I glory, whose brightest light was shed on the , 
I most adjacent kindred, but spread over the city, 1 
the country, and even to the remotest parts of | 
tlie province. 

In the time of Lord Macartney’s embassy 
(1793), the name of the Chwang-yuen was 
Pwan-she-nghan.^ Forty-six years aftcrwai'ds, 
the following petition to the emperor appeared 
ill the Peking Gazette. It is a .melancholy 
picture of old age, broken down by intense 
labour : 

Pwan-sbe-ngban, a principal secretary of 
state, upon his knees presents a memorial, with 
the sincerity of a subject he makes to his sove- i 
reign liis honest representation, upon which, 
while lie looks upward, he implores the sacred 
glance. 

“ lie would humbly slate that, since the com- 
mencement of the fourth intercalary moon, he 
lias been subject to a diarrhosa which he acci- 
dentally contracted ; the distress caused by 
this, day and night, brought on lumbago. But 
as for a time it did not interfere with his 
Iviiceliiig and rising in the imperial presence, as 
soon as his furlough was over lie returned to 
his duties in council. Having been repeatedly 
honoured by the condescending benovolcnce of 
your majesty, by the kindness which finds no- 
thing too small for its consideration, his heart- 
burn grew worse, his loins were more afflicted, 
lie prayed for a furlough of twenty days, and 
Ills majesty was graciously pleased to reply : 
‘There is no reason for limiting his leave to a 
given day ; let him take his' time, and place 
himself under medical treatment.’ lie daily 
ImAcd forward to his recovery, longing to re- 
cpiite, were it only a tliousandth part of, the 
imperial bounty. But during forty days the 
heartburn and the lumbago have become more 
violent. Walking, sitting, standing, lying dow'ii, 
he is constrained to restlessness. His breath 
I and blood fail. Every day he is more broken 
and exhausted. 

“ Prostrate, he reflects on the importance of 
the business in the different courts over which 
he presides, and that his sickly frame cannot 
speedily be restored to health. He has been so 
often overwhelmed by the perfect compassion of 
his sovereign, and is so dismayed with the sense 
! of his official uselessness, that, looking upward, 

' he implores his sacred bounty to relieve his ser- 
' vant from liis various functions, so that he may 
be attended to in the city, and the mind and 
body find repose, and hope for partial recovery. 
Once restored, it will be his duty to bow his 
head into the mire at the palace gate, and to 
beseech bis majesty again to accept his services. 

“ If his prayer be heard, the favour shown 
' him from his youth will be boundlessly increased. 

I Unable to support his terror and his trepidation, 
he presents tins his written memorial.” 

I The address illustrates the position of the 


first subject of the empire, the tallest tree in 
the literary forest (the Han-liri), in communica- 
tion with the Tien-tsze, “the son of heaven.” 

Tlie military examinations are such as would 
have suited the middle ages. They are mere 
displays of personal prowess and agility, without 
any reference to scientific tactics or strategy. 
There is no insl ruction in artillery or engineer- 
ing services, no reading of books on the con- 
struction of fortifications, or the art of war. 
To say the truth, the trade of a soldier is some- 
what despisfcd by a nation among whom the 
plough is held in greater reverence Ilian the 
sword. Not long ago the Emperor of the French 
sent three hundred Minie rifles to the Emperor 
of China ; the present was not accepted : first, 
because the Chinese did not know now to use 
them ; and secondly, because the English did 
know, and they might possibly fall into our hands. 
The fortifications we destroyed have been mostly 
reconstructed exactly as before, and of the guns 
generally found in China, it has been truly said 
there is more danger for him who stands near 
the touch-liolc tliaii before the muzzle. At one 
military examination we saw the troops divided 
into two armies — the imperial legions and the 
legions of the enemy. At the advance of tlie 
first, wifh banners, and music, and much shout- 
•ing, the latter all fell on their faces, shamming 
death. The prizes were awarded to the men 
who could raise the heaviest stone, fling the 
hammer to the greatest distance, shoot an arrow, 
or drive a spear most successfully, parry off a 
blow with a shield, or most dexterou% slip 
aside from the onset of a foe. There were 
some assaults by lancers on miserable ponies, 
much firing from matchlock jingals, of whicli 
one man bore the cannon on his shoulder, and 
another directed tlie aim and lighted the fuse 
bcliind. The marine reviews are more ridiculous 
than the military; Many flags, much noise, 
grotesque gymnastics, swimming with bladder- 
bags and diving without the\ji. As yet, not a 
war-ship has boon built on a European model. 
Almost every Chinese junk has great eyes painted 
on both sides of the prow, and still the words may 
be lieard from satisfied admirers, “No got eyes, 
how can sec ?” 


KEEPING OUT OF IT. 

By all means keep out of it ; “ it” generally 
I representing an endless supply of hot water, 
sometimes a barrel of boiling pitch for a diver- 
sion, sometimes a mass of dirt and clinging 
mud, most frequently a tmy full of tempting- 
looking pies with bitter pills for plums. What 
is the good of going into it? Without the 
slightest desire for the state of oysterdom, and 
without being in any* way one of the peace-at- 
any-price men, I maintain that to keep out of it, 
anS not to go into it, is frequently a proof of 
the highest wisdom, of the greatest self-control, 
and sometimes of the most stately heroism that 
can be shown ; also, nine times out of ten, a 
proof that you hold wider views on the matter 
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of each man’s elbow-room than your neighbours 
can compass. Going into it, indeed, is for the 
most part only a milder term for aggression and 
persoculion ; a cold kind of auto-da-f4, with 
interference and ill nature for fagots and tar- 
barrels. 

^Vlien that small, smart, pert young chandior 
called upon me the other day, \vi1 h the memorial 
praying for a public renudiation by the parish of 
the Reverend A. B.’s doctrines concerning elec- 
tion and free grace — with the presentation of 
the samf to the Diocesan to follow—what was 
the good of signing it, and so plunging head- 
foremost (or hand-foremost rather) into that 
spluttering caldron of spiritual wrath? Nothing 
could possibly come ot it but heart-burnings, 
and the rising of rebellious gorges, ending in 
the slaughter of that sweet saint, Cliarity, who is 
always dying a martyr’s death among the flying 
stones of belligerent churches. Wliat business 
was it of mine what views the Reverend A. B. 
held ? So long as he left me to follow my own 
path in peace, he was surely welcome to walk 
iiow and where he would ! And if he preferred 
the tliorns and crags and arid wastes of long- 
tailed disquisitions on things never to be proved 
or cxjilaincd, to tlie rich and generous corn- 
fields of practical religion in good works, was it 
my business to fling a lasso round his heels, and 
clap him under the extinguisher of my lord j 
bishop’s prelatic mitre ? — or sliould I be greatly 
advanced in godliness myself by checking the 
manner of growth in godliness adopted by an- 
j other ? If the reverend incumbent cuosc thistles 
j instead of wlieaten bread, that was his affair, 
not mine, nor yet the cliaudlcr’s. I presume he 
i enjoyed his thistles, else he would not have 
j chosen them ; and neitlier I nor any one else 
j Pan be held responsible for his spiritual diges- 
i lion in that, respect. 

j So with that tremendous quarrel between the 
; two retired East Indians, wdierein society was 
; “ shaken to its foundation,” as Miss Mings, the 

j head milliner and senior Sunday-school teacher, 
said : what w'as it to me whether the major or 
. the captain was in the wrong about that famous 
tiger-hunt which made all the turmoil P It was 
i a matter of the most })erfcct indiflercnce to 

I ('Very riglit-mindcd person, whether ilic major 

> had ridden side by side witli the tiger for a good 

I hundred yards, snapping an untrustworthy old 

; Joe ill his face, or if the captain had shot him 

; dead half an hour before, as Jie went unattended 

^ into the very depths of his jungle lair. Of 

‘ course one story or the other -was a flam ; perhaps 

i both ; but wliat did it signify to me, which, or 

j if cither ? I only know that an astonishing 

number of expletives were expended on the 
i occasion, that our pleasant little whist club was 
j brojvcn up, that the couniy divided into sicies, 

; and that the sides fought togeflher like tigers 
: themselves, and that the neutrals who, like my- 

, self, wished to steer clear of both Seylla and 
Charybdis, were sure to be wixjcked on the rocks 
of the one and swallowed up in the whirlpool of 
I the other, with most indiscriminate impartiality. 

I This was not keeping out of it tQ very good 


purpose, certainly ; but, bad as it w’as, it was 
better than going into it for if not in the full 
meridian of cordiality with either party, there 
was the pkeid twilight of toleration witli boili, 
in the brief intervals of social sanity that did 
sometimes intervene. It was certainly un- 
pleasant enough to have to consider who one 
could, and who one could not, ask to meet each 
other ; whether this was a majoritc, or that a 
captainian, and if one’s dinner would explode in 
a bomb-shell, or one’s supper terminate in a 
duel, for want of a good memory and the art of 
fitly pairing; still, it was something in ‘the 
scramble to be able to be on speaking terms n ith 
both, however cold and stiff and wooden I he 
tube through uhicli one spoke. 

But if the quarrels of captains and majors, and 
the faction fights of small commuiiilics are bad 
things to handle, wdiat are family jars and 
domestic discords ? Do you know wliat stiiig- 
iiig-neities are ? Arc you aware of what salt on 
open sores is like ? Can you conscientiously 
recommend as a pleasant experience, actual 
cautery, and the application of a bunch of cup- 
ping-glasses ? Jf you are of a nature to rejou^e 
m these things, then, by all means, dij) your 
hand into the dish of family dissensions — tlirust 
your fingers into tlie pickles contained in family 
jars — ^and when you have fasted of the biticr 
brine thereof, say candidly if the food has been 
to your liking. Jt is a little difficult, perhaps, to 
keep out of it in this case. What between 
Uncle John’s liardness and Aunt Betsy’s 
temper, what with brother Tom’s passion and 
sister Jane’s obstinacy, you are almost obliged 
to take sides and go into it with the rest ; keep- 
ing out of it being received as treachery by all, 
and therefore doing no good to you or to any. 
There arc times and circumstances wheu one 
must, iu self-defence, belong to black or white; 
[grey and the three primitives being alike le- 
I pudiated. And if to liang out a banner keeps 
I your windows from being broken and your fioiit 
I door from being battered in — and if to wear a 
cockade ensures a wiiole crown instead of a 
(cracked one — why it is only common sense to 
flaunt an acreage of bunting if need be, and to 
stick a cockscomb on your toj)-knot as big as a 
Christmas clown’s, fastening it with pins lilci* 
skewers, if such is the pleasure of the pariy 
belonging. It need not be a white feather, nor a 
red banner, that one sports ; one need not be a 
coward nor an incendiary; but if the world 
about us insists on badges and cockades, by all 
means let us adopt them too, so long as they do 
not sign us to injustice or to riot. One has to 
keep out of singularity as well as out of meddling, 
remember. 

Scandals and gossipings are tbinj^s to be 
kept out of, rigidly; with an unbending back 
and lips hermetically sealed. If indeed any one 
likes an affectionate affiliation with hornets, and 
rather prefers than not a wasps* - nest for a 
domicile, let him go into the world of gossip — 
that floating, restless. Protean world where 
nothing is as it seems, or seems as it is. He 
will have a rare time of it, and ample op- 
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portuniiies for studying tlie properties of 
• venom and the law of projectiles. And one 
thing I devoutly hope he will have an opportu- 
nity for studying— the law of the moral ooomc- 
rang, wliicli brings hack upon his own pate, and 
with a pretty sharp crack, too, the scandal and 
tlie lie which lie has flung at another. If 
j ])uoplo would but keep out of the vortex of 

I gossip a great many more lives than arc 
! allowed to do so now would stand clear and free 
of blame ; for gossip, as a rule, deals in lies not 
truths, and for one accusation with a root 
grounded in fact lliere arc thousands head 
downwards, with all four feet in the air and 
not a leg to stand on. 

It is a 'mistake to suppose that gossip is 
localised in its growth — that it is to be found in 
the country among the gorsc and bracken, and 
not in tlie towns between tlie rows of red brick 
houses. With windows staring into each other’s 
eyes, and idle wits watching curiously from 
behind transiiarent blinds. The truth is, it is of 
no special birthplaec. Given tlic soil of ill nature 
and the climate of idleness, and you wall reap as 
much scandal and gossip in one day as wtmkl 
j serve a moderate appetite for a year’s digestion, 

I wliether you go out into the lanes or into the 
streets to shear and to glean. But it is a 
iiarvcst to be avoided j a reajiing-liook to lie 
touched with hands cased in mail, and fingers 
tijijied with steel, unless you would be cut to 
the bone in merited retaliation. Keep out of it. 
Of all tlie shibboleths, defunct or extant, tliis 

the wisest, the most jiotciit-, and the most 
renowned ; kceji out of it ; especially in the 
iiuilter of scandal and gossip. 

I have known a counlry society whicli 
withered away all to nothing under the dry 
rot of gossip only. Eriendshijis once as firm 
as gvamte dissolved to jelly and then ran away 
to w'atcr, only because of this ; love that pro- 
mised a future as enduring as heaven and as 
stable as truth, ('vaporated into morning mist 
that turned to a day’s long teai's, only because 
of this ; a father and a son were set foot to foot 
wdth tlic licry breath of an anger that would 
ne\cr cool again between them, only because 
of this; and a husband and his young wife, 
each straining at the hated leash which in the 
beginning had been the golden bondage of a God- 
blessed love, sat mournfully by the side of the 
grave where all their love and all their joy lay 
buried, also only because of this. T have seen 
faith transformed to mean doubt, hope give 
place to grim despair, and charity take on itself 
the features of black malevolence, all because of 
the spell-words of scandal and the magic mutter- 
ings of gossip. Great crimes w'ork great wrongs, 
and the deeper tragedies of human life spring 
from its larger passions ; but woful and 
most melancholy are the micatalogucd tragedies 
til at issue from gossip and detraction; most 
mournful the shipwreck often made of noble 
natures and lovely lives by the bitter winds and 
dead salt waters of slander. So easy to say, yet so 
bard to disprove — throwing on the innocent all 
the burden and the strain of demonstrating their 


innocence, and punishing them as guilty if 
unable to pluck out the stings they never see, 
ami to silence words they never hear — gossip 
and slander are the deadliest and the cruellest 
weapons man lias forged for his brother’s hurt. 

Interference generally in things not personally 
belonging to us, is to be kept out of as one 
would keep out of scarlet fever and small-pox : 
moral quixotism, and the fighting with wind- 
mills not on our own estate, being a terrible 
wasi e of wholesome energy, and of time wliich 
is the capital of the future. And, ^ove all, 
interference in other people’s conjugal difficul- 
ties is to be avoided with the widest skirts and 
the longest steps of any. What does it signify 
to us in any way when Mr. and Mrs. Hate well 
jangle in public for the edification of their un- 
married friends, as wild birds, encaged, might 
sing warning duets to their freer brethren llut- 
toriiig curiously round tlie limed twigs? So 
long as they do not drag us into the fray, tlieir 
somewliat ^discreet way of testifying' to the 
disa]ipomtrnents of life arc as the wind whistling 
through the dead branches of the forest trees— 
sounds full of mournful meaning truly, but iu 
no manner incumbent on us to criticise or to 
end. Besides, even with Mr. and IVfrs. Hate- 
well, who seem ready to tear out each other’s 
eyes at a moment’s notice, and who, you wouhl 
imagine, must infallibly come into the police 
court or the divorce — perliaps both if their 
present state of feeling continues much longer — 
even Avith them active interference is simply 
putting our fingers between the bark and the 
tree, with a hearty nip for our pains and sole 
reward. All that is required of us is a decent 
mute assent to each Aihcn the fiood-gates of 
comjdaint arc opened, anil we are admitted into 
the penetralia of their discontent ; but expressed 
synqiathy? open speech ? ])artisanshi]) ? exhor- 
tation? denial of the bitter charge and ironing 
down the seamy side ? — my dear friends, if you 
would save your skins, keep out of ^///s halluci- ' 
nation, and lei Mr. and Mrs. Ilatcwell flouiish* 
their own quarter-staves in their own way, witii- 
out any let, hindrance, or aid from you. 

Out of anything like criticism on our friends’ 1 
servants, dress, acquaintances, dinners, children, | 
or housekeeping, it is incumbent on all the wise 
to keep, as carefully as out of a lazaretto full 
of the plague-smitten, or out of a battle-field 
with iiuire bullets than have billets. Here and 
there one may light upon a candid soul with a 
good digestion and an easy temper, who can hear 
a liostilc opinion wuthout bitterness or wrath, 
but the number is so exceedingly small, while tlic j 
talc of those ready to denounce you to the In- [ 
quisition if you hint at a flaw in their perfect- I 
ness, so monstrously large — and you never know i 

which is which till •you try by actual experiment > 
— that the sermon'may be preached without an : 
if, and the rule made absolute independent of I 
exceptions. Keep out of it. Whatever we see 
lying cross to our own ideas in the houses of 
our private friends, it is our best wisdom to keep j ' 
out of it, and not to dream of the insane folly i , 
of attempting to set it straight. People’s eyes j 
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differ; and what is straight to one is out of the 
level to another; and tlie crookedness which 
sends Smith fi*antic is only a pleasant irregu- 
larity to Jones, who thinks a ram’s horn the 
ideal Line of Beauty. So that if we even suc- 
ceeded in setting the cross lines all of a row- 
in itself a most doubtful undertaking — we should 
probably get our knuckles rapped for formality 
by some one, and publicly rebuke^ for our want 
of mathematical precision by some one else. 
There are a great many things to keep out of in 
this world of pitfals and man-traps, but I do not 
think tlAt any are more bristling with lancet- 
points and muzzle-tins than uncalled-for inter- 
ference in homes ana families, and the attempt 
to improve other people’s ways according to our 
own ideas. And, indeed, Improvers are, as a race, 
awful nuisances ; and I am sorry to be obliged to 
add, very frequently awful humbugs. And Hum- 
bug is a thing to keep out of. Heaven knows ! 

Is it too ungracious to say, keep out of un- 
necessary benevolences ? I do not mean real 
kindnesses to be compassed even^with large 
sacrifice of self and pleasure — I do not mean real 
self-immolation to be attained by grace and 
followed by good — but foolish little demands on 
our time ana purse and energy for no adequate 
result— subsoil ploughings for no harvest better 
than a bundle of reeds or a bunch of thorns — 
laking one’s brains and life-blood for the bricks 
and mortar of a friend’s pleasant garden-house. 
Many people there are in this busy life of ours 
whose mission seems to be that of perpetual 
train-bearers to their friends and acquaintances. 
These are the people always at hand for what- 
ever is wanted. Baby cannot cut its teet h, J acky 
cannot have the rose-rash consequent on too 
much Christmas pudding, and Louisa cannot be 
invested with her first hall-dress and white satin 
slippers, without Miss Muchlove’s presence and 
concurrence. Every event in the family — every 
birth, and death, and marriage, and change of 
season with its attendant routing out of ward- 
, robes, every new servant, and every old bonnet 
— brings up Miss Muchlovc from the depths of 
Camberwell (her titular home) at a vast expense 
of time, toilette, and omnibus hire ; and no one 
thinks it too much to demand of her all her 
Ijours and half her income, to help them to 
settle the rags and jags of their untidy days, 
or course Miss Muchlove might turn crusty if 
she so willed it ; she is not chained aj^d pad- 
locked to subserviency, and friendship is not 
like maiTiage, and can be flung overboard when 
becoming too weighty an inheritance; but. Lord 
bless that tender heart and soft head of hers ! 
she is as incapable of resisting a request, even 
the most monstrous, as she is of heading a 
regiment, and finds No the most difficult mono- 
syllable of the English language. Of course 
beggars must find givers, else the race would die 
out of existence altogether ; and those who make 
denmnds on their friends* time and means must 
-prove the trade not altogether unprofitable, else 
they would take counsel by Sisyphus and ex- 

perience, and leave off rolling stones up hill for 
the mere pleasure of seeing them return to their 
hands ; and if the Miss Muchloves of the world 
would only learn to say No with Iialf their pre- 
sent facility in saying Yes, there would be fewer 
trains left trailing in the streets, and fewer train- 
bearers found to nold them up at their own cost. 

Wc teach our daughters to say plums, prunes, 
and prism. If we would but teach them to say 

No in the right place, too 1 

There are people who are always being bor- 
rowed from and who are never repaid ; people 
who do other people’s shopping, advancing the 
purchase-money and having to find the cabs and 
porterage, sometimes (instances of this arc 
known to me) the purchase is disliked and 
thrown on the unhappy agent’s hands, whether 
suitable or unsuitable to sex, age, and condition ; 
there are people who travel weary miles on wild 
winter nights to help other people’s children, 
when the lawful parents of the same are sleep- 
ing comfortably in their arm-chairs before the 
fire, blotting out Besponsibility from their voca- 
bulary : there are people who never belong to 
theihselves but are always in the unpaid services 
of others, whose lives are, as it were, a I’obrok, 
and whose energies are farmed out for purposes 
not in any wav rcfleciiiig good at home ; and there 
arc people wlio are invariably drawn into every 
disagreeable afloat, and whose fingers are never 
out of the fire, whence they pluck burning clies- 
nuts not for tlieir own eating. Now this is the 
kind of thing surely to be kept out of ! 

Keep out of love if you can ; keep out of 
hate, whether you can or no ; keep out of in- 
constancy and the wish for double strings to 
your bow at the same time ; keep out of the 
habit of being ears to the left and tongue to the 
right ; keep out of this, and keep out of that ; 
and whenever you arc in doubt as to your course, 
keep out of it — when at least you will be safe. 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


i Paet the Second. 

I CHAPTEli IX. A HOLLOW WOELD. 

I Captain Fehmob, very restless — destitute, as 
i I it were, as regards that pleasant sort of romance 
j I wliich used to be his daily food — was in a state of 
' ! impatient hostility with the world in which he 
' I lived. On this very day, he had determined, him- 
I j bclt^ to go and spend a pleasant tranquil after- 
noon with Miss Manuel, and thus work the 
' I current clear. One of the old pleasant conversa- 
. t ions— a conversation, that is, where he talked, 
j; /.aid brought out the fine Arabian ro ey®, now, 

' j alas ! too long in stable. 

, ' That wild notion of her not seeing him, which i 
' ! prcbciiled itself to him as he walked, must have 
j been a mistake or misconception. Perhaps — and 
! it was the ro fyo) whispered this— perhaps she 
! felt there was some of the old danger in these 
' I rei irod interviews, and was wary in exposing her- 
! self to risk. At this notion he smiled, and patted 
■ the Araliian’s neck with fondness. 

' I lie was smiling as he was just turning into 
j Alfrcd-])lacc. He saw the balcony, and the 
' ilowers in the balcony; but he suddenly saw 
; iiudcr the balcony a lady coming out on the 
; steps. The lady wore a dress that he thought be 
knew, and a bonnet ; and, looking closer, he re- 
i membered young Mrs. Permor, his wile. 

I He was thunderstruck — speechless. This, 

1 j then, was it. Ah ! this explained it all. //<?/•<? was 
: I the interference that had closed the door against 
I him. With bitterness on his lips he turned away 
' ' full of anger. “ Upon my word, it has come to a 
' pretty pass !” 

' He thought first of hurrying after her and con- 
, ! victing her in her " spy system” at once. But 
this seemed imprudent : he could not trust him- 
self in the street. How was he to pay his visit ? 
He was “ upset”— not “ in tone” to be smiling and 
fluent. It was always the way. Besides, he 
{ thought bitterly, the door was effectually closed 
' now. 

' He walked away very fast, came through the 
; Park, where the gay ribbons were still winding 
round, and the gaudy flags of fashion still flying. 

I “All/zeri? should be friends,” he said; my 
true sphere until I lost it.” And he stood at the 
I [ rail, and saw the thousand-and-one little boudoirs 


on wliccls pass him, now stopping, now going on. ! , 
He knew everybody — by sight at least. The men j , 
perched high, driving spirited horses, and the ' 
young girls in the tiny boudoirs. Suddenly he | ; 
started. 

“I declare,” he thought. “Old friends. I j 
am so glad<* And he was at the window of a i 
little chamber in a moment. 

These were some “ Craven people,” a molher | ; 
and daughters, who lived in the purest fashionable j , 
air. Sojounied permanently in ball-rooms, and i 
occasionally went out to their own Iioine. To | - 
him they were always kind. He had leave to j 
come in when he pleased, and at every dinner i 
they gave, dmed, as of course. They allowed I 
him to do a hundred things /or them — the best | ! 
proof of fashionable intimacy and affection. Per- ' 
moPs eyes lighted with complacent delight as j . 

I he drew near to the window. He was thinking j 
what a surprise for them. | ' 

At the same luomenl a fall gaunt man was i 
raising his hat and approaching the window. ! I 
There were smiles of welcome, tl^rec smiles of > 
welcome, and three soft “ 0 ! Mr. Ilomainc” ’s. 
Fermor, a little disordered, said : “ 0 Mrs. ; ; 

Craven ! So glad, I am sure ” 

The three faces looked at him. One, a younger 
and simpler face — she showed no scars as yet — • 
said, softly : 

“Mamma, Mr. Fermor ! You know ” ) 

“ Ah, to be sure. How-de-do, Mr. Fermor ? So '' 

long, you know ” ' ' 

“O, Mr. Ilomainc ! we have been dying lo fcc j 
you. Why didn’t you come ?” i , 

The other girl, who was her mother’s sergeant, , | 
said : • ' 

“ Ah, vou didn’t care. I know / never missed ■ 
you.” ‘ I . 

Feemoil I am so glad, Mrs. Craven. 1 am I 
sure I iiave been (this spoken a little sadly) till | 
over the world since I saw you. } 

Mrs. Craven (with no curiosity). Indeed. | 
O, of course. i 

Fermor. It is sq'curious, meeting in this I 

The Sergeant. *You won't tell us ? No ? I | 
said so to mamma. No you won’t. 

Mr. Eomaine (gently pressing on Fermor to 
the window). I % your pardon— you ? 
Thanks! (Fermor, now behind, with only a 
glimpse of the boudoir, over a steep liill formed 
by Mr. Eomaine’s back.) 
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Miss Cbaven (with a little pitj^ for Fermor ; 
but her voice does reach over the hiU). Have 
you bceu quite well, Mr. Fermor ? 

Fermoe (glowing, raging, biting his lip, and 
not knowing what to do). (}ood morning, Mrs. 
Craven. ^ ^ ' 

Three eager smiles arc shaken at him like 
tliree white handkerchiefs, and lip gets off the 
stage somehow. Looking back, lie secs Mr, 

1 Romaine bent, as he leant on the carriage 
window, looking after him with a grim smile. If 
he had been near, he would have heard Mrs. 
Craven say, in answer ; 

0, one of the girls’ friends. Now, I am told 
he has picked up some low creature, and thinks 
he is to be all the same. It really is so disagree- 
able both for him, and for us !” 

“ Quite understand,” said Mr. Romaine. 
** There are fellows who never take a hint.” 

That was a gloomy walk of Fermor’s 1 “ Heart- 
less set,” he said. “ They have recollected 

all 1 have done for them, and all the money they 
have cost me. 1 suppose they think nothing 
more is to lie got now that I have” — and he 
laughed—*” done for myself. are nq loss, 

at any rate.” 

Suddenly he thought of his relation. Sir 
Hopkins, whom he knew w'as in town, but w'hom 
he had n ever yet found time to go and sec. Some- 
way ho had rather shrank a little from this meet- 
ing, for he had not consulted him about this 
maiTiage. He was in. It w^as close on six 
o’clock, and Sir Hopkins w'as writing. He was 
still boring into the old diplomatic molehills— 
stOl burrowing, tunnelling, indefatigably. Only 
now, as he grew older, the molehills grew 
smaller and meaner, and the tumicls narrower. 
The awTui whisper had even been heard in F. 0. 
corridors that “old Pocock” was “gone by,” 
and younger servants used the word “fogic.” 
With reference to his last experiment it was said 
plainly and firmly ; “You know lie broke down. 
Lord Spendloshain insisted, and they had to give 
it to him. He was in one of his mulish fits — 
thought they were putting him off— and so fixed 
on this. He w'as very sorry for it afterwards, 
though.” 

Wlien Fermor came in he was in a molehill, 
tunnelling away. Letters to one, letters to 
the other ; to lords, to no lords ; to official, to 
noil-official. Was there a little pin, resting on a 
lever, which lay on another lever, which w'as 
one of a thousand other little levers, to move the 
great machine— he sent a letter to that pin. Was 
there a thread hanging down among a cloud of 
threads — was there a loose wire among a million 
of loose wires — was there a fly upon the great 
wheel— he addressed dismal letters to that 
thread, to that wire, and to that fly. He was still 
intriguing for office, as he had intrigued forty 

1 years before, that is, calling letters intrigues. 

'! He looked up as Fermor entered, and looked 
down. His pen was in the middle of a sentence. 

“ Sit down,” he said j “ excuse me.” He wrote 
on for a minute or two, then stopped. 

“ Glad to sec you,” he said, coldly. “ How 
have you been? Now what is it? What do 
you want me to do ? I have no interest /w^r, 
you know.” 

“I merely came to seo yon, sir,” said Fermor. 

“0, was it,” said the diplomatist, beginning 

to write again. “I have not been so w('ll, 
lately. To tell you the truth,” he added abruptly, 

“I am very busy, as you see, and ” 

“0, certainly,” said Fermor, rising, witli a 
wounded air ; “ you need not stand on ceremony 
with me, sir.” 

Sir Hopkins looked at him a moment. “ So 
you married, it seems. I dare say you find a 
change.” 

Fermor said, “How, sir?” a little doubt- 
fully. 

“ Why, the life, the attention, the considc; ra- 
tion. 1 know how soon that comes, unless you 
dazzle them with what you have done.” 

“ I don’t want to dazzle anybody^” said Fev- 
mor, in some confusion. 

“No; that was pretty plain,” said the other. 

“ No fear of that. ’Pon my soul, Charles, I had 
hoped better things of you; I had indeed, hi 
plain words, you threw yourself away — you did. 

W e would have made a man of you, if you lunl 
let ns.” 

“ Why, God bless me, sir,” said Fermor, wil h 
great warmth. “Did you not advise me your- 
self ? Did you not get with the falhcr, and kei'p 
saying to me, * There was a match ?’ Surely you 
remember ?” 

Sir Hopkins shook his head. “I am sorry io 
see this,” he said. “ You are only a novice it i 
all. Why, couldn’t you see that was all my ' ■ 
foreign ofiice business— setting up one girl to j 
bring down the other ?” | 

“ And you did bring her down,” said Fermor, 
bitterly. “I believe it had been better for mo, 
after all, if I had cast my lot witli one ■who loved 
me, and who, 1 believe, died for me, instead of 
being made the object of foreign office business, 
as you say.” 

“ That was all a matter for your own clioico,” 
said Sir Hopkins, calmly. “But, to tell you the 
truth, I don’t like this tone of discussion. Ou 
this occasion I think it right to tell you plainly, 1 o 
prevent misconception hereafter” — and Sir 11 op- 
kins paused a little, and looked at him meaningly 
— “that I am not pleased. You have taken your 
course, and disappointed me ; made what 1 can 
only call a low raamage, without connexion or 
rank. I don’t like the transaction, and T say so, 
and I must add, never can like it. You under- 
stand ?” 

“ Weil, sir,” said Fermor, with a wounded 
defiance, “it can’t be helped. I am sorry for 
it.” 

“ I don’t care telling you now that it has been 
a disappointment, and a great one to me. I don’t 
choose to be disappointed. I don’t mind telling 
you now that I had a girl for you, ready and 
waiting — a girl out of our office. Such a coii- 
1 nexion ! Good God ! What a fool you made of 
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yourself! Good-by, Charles. I am afraid I 
shall be very busy for the next few weeks.” 

Eermor came home, straight to his home, his 
cheeks tingling. “This is what I have brought 
myself to,” he said, with utter bitterness and 
ruefulness. lie w’^as dreadfully mortified and 
wounded. He beat the rails impatiently with 
his cane as he passed by. Coming io his house, 
he went sadly into the drawing-room, where was 
young Mrs. Eermor waiting. 

“Dinner is spoiled, Charles,” she said, ringing 
the bell. “ Three-quarters of an hour 1” 

He flung himsell’ on a sofa. “ Wliat does it 
matter ?” lie said. “ I am late for everything 
now. It is a wonder you waited for me.^^ 

She looked at him astonished. 

“Yes,” he went on, “why 'should any one 
take tlic trouble ? I am not worth it. Every- 
body can treat me as they please, it would seem. 
Good gracious!” and he started up, “it seems 
like a conspiracy to mortify and humiliate nic.' 

The young wife wont up close to him, full of 
sympathy. “ Dear Cliarles,” she said, “ tell me 
about your troubles. Indeed I feel for you, 
What is it ? Who has hurt you ?” 

“ Such treatment !” he went on, angrily. “Mrs. 
Craven, Sir Hopkins, and the rest of them ! As 
if there was some mark on me. Wliat do you 
suppose iny crime is? Throwing myself away, 
they call ii ; making a low marriage.” 

Deeply liiirt, and with deep reproach, she 
said : “ 0, Charles, you cannot mean this ?” 

“ 7 don’t mean it,” he said ; “but tliey all tell 
me so. The world is right, it seems. Else, why 
do they mortify and insult me at every tuni, as 
if I had done a crime? It’s not your fault, of 
eoursc, I should, of course, be a monster to say so. 
Dili no man lias paid so heavily as 1 have for any 
act of his life. There’s Sir Hopkius, too, lias 
li lilted iilahily he means to punish me, because lie 
doesn’t approve. The women in the Park will 
hardly deign to spcalc to me. Is not this plea- 
sant ? Delightful sauce to flavour one’s dinner 
with !” ' 

At this moment entered the stiff grim father, 
who, in this new shape of life, rarely seen, and 
emci’ging for meals from his secluded quarter on 
the stairs, was as grim, and rigid, and mctalhc 
as of old. The old casting was sharp and hind 
as ever. 

He stood in the doorway a moment. Then, 
without a word, turned and went down. The 
others followed. It was a silent and solemn 
meal. A blank had fallen on them all, Eermor 
cut his food savagely and defiantly. At the end— 
Mr. Carlay never sat over wine, but was absorbed 
silently into his quarter— if Eermor was out, he 
came aud read to his daughter. Now, at the end 
of dinner, when she was gone up to a dismal 
meditation by the fire, and Eermor was thinking 
of a lonely night walk just as dismal, the cast- 
iron figure said : “ Would you wait a moment, 
Eermor ? I want to speak to you.” 

A little surprised, the other came back. 

“ Take your scat again,” said Mr. Carlay. “ I 


wish to say a few words to you seriously. It 
will save a good many more serious, later.” 

Eermor did not relish this magisterial tone, 
aud perhaps on anoilier occasion would have 
said something about this “ solemn preface.” 

“Mary is not looking well,” Mr. Carlay went 
on. “She is growing unhappy. I have re- 
marked it fo^somc time.” He paused a second or 
two. “Are you as kind to her as you should 
be?” 

Eermor •started. “I should hope so,” he 
answered. “Why should you ask me such a 
question ?” 

“As you ask me,” said the other, “I will 
tell you. Because I begin to think you are 
not. People think because I live out of the 
world — as it were out of the house almost — that 
I see nothing, and know notiiiiig. Never was 
there a greater mistake, if that be the impression 
that directs any particular course of conduct. I 
see everything, and know everything.” 

Often and often had Eermor laid it down 
at mess, and at other jilaces where lie, as 
it were, sat judicially, that anything like lecture- 
ship from a person in the relation that ]\lr. 
Carlay was to him, would be fatal. From the 
outset he had settled fliat such ciicroachniciit 
was to be resisted at once. He tlioiight of this 
now. 

“ Wliaiever fhcrc is to sec aud know, you are 
welcome to,” he said, calmly. “ Pcrliaps, if you 
did mix a little more in human concerns, you 
would luivc truer views of things. I liopc I 
behave as well as most husbands do. I know 
my duty, wha1,cver complaints may have been 
made to you,” he added, with some meaning. 

Mr. Carlay was growing more grim, and dense, ! 
aud hard every moment. His lips scarcely ' 
seemed to move as the words passed from them, tl 


Look here,” he said, “ Eermor. 1 do not want 
to interfere Avith you ; hitherto I have not done 
so. If you only hint it, you shall sec even less of 
me thau you have done. Those rooms up-stmrs 
make up my world, and— my daughter. But I 
tell you this noAv — and I tell ii to you solemnly 
■if I find the slightest change towards deh” — 
here he stood up and seemed to grow in gaunt 
height into a stark prophet — “if she is not 
treated gently, tenderly, softly, even childishly 
■if she is not humoured and petted, and made 
the queen and darling of this house, as she 
has always been of mine, I declare there will 
come a change over mo that you cannot dream 
of. You don’t know me. You don’t know 
what I can be, or whftt I have been. But I 
vram you now in time. Touch her, aud you 
touch me. I am willing to be tranquil for this 
life, and go out qf life peacefully, after all the 
storms I have passed through. But on anotlicr 
sign of Avhat I have seen this evening, and I 
become what I would not become. You will rue 
the day. You are no match for me. Come 
now,” he said, suddenly changing his tone, 
“you have sense and tact, and will take this 
in good part. But, believe me, nothing was 
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ever meant so much in earnest, or will so surely 
come to pass.” 

lie left Fermor speecliless, and really over- 
powered by this denunciation. The gaunt 
figure seemed lo grow as it spoke. Its eyes, 
flashed, and there was an air of undefined 
menace. Permor knew not what to say or to 
reply, but felt his strange influence, and shrank 
away from collision with this wild* being, whom 
he now saw in a new light. But he wpt 
forth, upon the night in a storm of. humiliation 
and passion, scarcely knowing what he was doing. 
He thought not so much of the degrading intimi- 
dation which had been tried on him that night, 
as of the unworthy delation”— the complaint 
that must have been made by Mrs. Fermor— 
which he should register and never forgive. If 
the world w^as in a conspiracy against him, he 
had strength enough to do battle with it. But 
for her — she who bad dared to behave in that 
way— he could not bring himself to think of it. 

I j W ith that violent and dangerous Carlay it would 
1 ' not do to quarrel openly, but to her he could 
i I mark it in a cold, cutting, quiet way that she 
should /er/. So, when he came home that night 
again, there was upon him a new, fonnal, chiU sort 
of manner, a kind of icicle politeness, under whose 
touch she seemed to wither away. She had an 
instinct what it came from, and with timidity 
tried to make some excuse or extenuation, but 
shrank away from his cold look of wonder and 
colder disclaimer. On this night a domestic Ne- 
mesis seemed to have entered into the house, 
and from this night it was steadily busy at its 
work. 

CHAPTEE X. CONSTEXJCTING A WEB. 

In a day or two Miss Manuel’s brougham was 
standing at the door of the " Irrefragable,” and 
Miss Manuel herself inside, reflected in the 
highly-polished ofRcial mahogany. 

. Mr. Speedy had come specially from his box 
with yet more “ irrefragable” literature, for the 
bright lady seemed to be an eager student of 
the little tables, and could not have enough of the 
supposititious A who had insured for one hundred 
pounds at the age of twenty-one years, and who 
in a surprisingly short time liad come in for 
“ bonuses,” and other good things, to the amount 
of five or six times his policy. Not without 
interest, too, were the “ fatal warnings” against 
improvidence. Miss Manuel still could not make 
up her mind. 

“ We should be delighted at any time,” said 
Mr. Speedy, “ at my time, to purchase up the 
policy at its full value.” 

“I know,” said Miss Manuel, leaning on her 
round hand, " That would^ be charming. If 
poor Mrs. Carter could have done that,” she 
added, smiling. 

Mr. Speedy’s brow contracted j he only liked 
dwelling on the bright side of the company’s 
affairs. " We don’t accept Major Carter’s,” he 
s^d, “ as a pattern case. If we did, we might 
close. We do not consider that he has behaved 


well in the transaction. But our practice is io 
shut our eyes to a certain extent, and maintain 
an ‘iri'efragable’ principle.” 

“ Where did poor Mrs. Carter die ?” said Miss ' 
Manuel. “ 1 knew them very well.” ' 

Mr. Speedy, not at all displeased to be seen ■ 
by the ofBce on terms of agreeable familiarity I 
with a “ fine woman,” became almost confi- 
dential. 

"At an out-of-the-way place,” he said, " Ban- I 
gor; and in, it seems, an out-of-the-way part of 
Bangor. Wc had a scarcely recognised agent | 
there— a postmistress, 1 think— and we never j 
dreamed of business in such a place. However, | 
we received the proposal, and ih c Board accepted | 
ii. After the receipt of the second premium wo ; 
i received the claim. We made inquiries, but J 
everything seemed regular. We trusted to ! 
those local doctors— a system I have always set 1 
my face against. It was, of course, a damaged j 
Life at the beginning.” j 

"Blit when I knew her,” said Miss Mannel, , 
“ she was quite healthy and quite strong. 0, it ' 
must have been a sudden thing, I assure you. ' 
Boor Mrs. Carter !” ! 

This was the tliird time she had called ilie i 
deceased lady " poor,” and Mr. Speedy lookcil ' 
at her a little earnestly. The bright lady looked | 
at him unsuspiciously. (" There was something ! 
in her eyes,” said „ Mr. Speedy, at dinner that ' 
day, pursuing Ids narrative to 3^1 rs. Speedy, 
"about her e^es so strange and odd.”) lie , 
looked round to see were the clerks listen- 
ing. Suddenly the doors were flap 2 )ing like 
heavy mahogany wings, and a guy gentleman 
came up— to be reflected in the world of rna- 
hogan}^ 

"Well! here I have come again,” Lc said. 

“ You cau’t tire me. A large stock of patience 
on hand— a reserve fund, like yours.” 

Miss Manuel turned round and knew the voice. 

“ Major Carter I” she said. It was Major Carter, 
but he was altered. The gay young manner, 
which lay on him like a bloom, was dried oil'; lie 
was not so bright, or, perhaps, so clean, and be 
had a sharper and more earnest manner. lie 
started with astonishment and some confusion 
as he saw her and Mr. Speedy bent together 
over the counter. , 

“Miss Manuel !” he said. "So glad. Been ; 
well, I hope ? But — er — wiiy here ? ” lie added, 
with a sort of sneering tone. "Ladies don’t go 
round to Life offices as they do shopping, eh ?” | 

Mr. Speedy, who had been scanning him coldly, ; 
and did not relish his intciview being interrupted, 
said now ; " It is no use coming until the full ' 
Board meets again. I told you so, Major Carter, 1 
before.” | 

“ O, quite right, quite right,” he said, hastily ; | 
"I was only passing and looked in. And so j/o?; j 
arc at this sort of thing? And why the ‘Irrc- 1 
fragable?’ No better office, of course,” he I 
added, hastily. " It is melancholy to be obliged I 
to think of such tilings, and to have vile profit j 
associated with those whose memory we love. ! 
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J j Bat wLat can you do ? Grown up sons, Miss 
' i Iilanuel, and a little extravag^aut. All, I can’t 
; I treai myself to such a pure luxury as feeling.” 

I Miss Manuel was looking at him steadily, 
i “I was sorry to hear it,” she said, “very 
’ i sorry. So sudden, too. It must have been a 
' ' great trial.” 

“ It u'as a blow,” he said, “ a trial to us all. 

■ I Bui, after all, w'o were prepared for it. She had 
, , been ailing a long time ; 0 dear yes ! That is,” 

! ' lie added, hastily, “ when I say a long time, 1 
mean within a year. You are now in town? 

; Ah, so glad ! After all, poor Eastport ; though, 

. indeed, I know it brouglil us all our troubles. 

, Indeed 1 felt for you. Must go now. Good- 
1 j by. Morning, Mr. Speedy !” 

! With lip that fluttered nervously, the bright 
lady looked after him as the heavy door swung 
to and fro, as it were, in a rage. Eor a quarter of 
' ' an hour more she and Mr. Speedy talked toge- 
i ther ; then the brougham drove away. As she 
; swept round the comer, she saw the figure of 
' 3Tajor Carter looking about cautiously. Her face 
I flashed up. “ It is bcgiiming. It is comiug !” 

; she said. “Tii time the Lord will deliver them 
all into my hands. It is written on liis fnec.” 

There ms something written on Major Carter’s 
. Ibco—at least, a dilFcreut 'writing from the old 
i light and careless hand familiar to all at East- 
port. There, every day, a hundred gay little 
“ devices,” as airy and nonsensical as the mot- 
loe'5 ill bon-bons, were to be read. Now, there 
was a serious, “ legend,” written in contracted 
cli.naetcrs. He turned away hastily when he 
' ' SlIw her. 

She went home in a sort of elation. Life was 
bi'ginuing to have a zest. Often and often there 
iiad come great gaps and blanks, when all hope 
and interest, and even conscioit'aness of life, 
irul left her; when time and hie and the gay 
tilings of the gay world round her, seemed 
only a long white monotonoas rclorinatory 
, gallery, with barred grates and windows— as 
, drcttry, as hopeless, as prostrating. She liud 
' nothing to live for. She was oppressed with the 
eliilling blankness of loneliness. But now she 
■ ; was beginning to apprclifcnd life, and the scattered 
objecl^s of life were striking on her senses, for 
I siic was living, breathing, and moving towards a 
puri)0.se. 

As she drove up to her own door, she found a 
, figure standing on the steps. It was Fermor — 

' the outlawed Fermor, as he almost seemed to be 
, now. Tiiis image fitted harmoniously wdth all 
that w’as in her mind. He sa'w^ her drive ui) 'with 
; one of his bitter “ sore” smiles upon his mouth. 

1 “ I should have come a, little later,” he said,> 

■ ' “ and been received with the usual answer. The 
' i next thing, I suppose, will be, a on will tell me 
'with your own lips that you arc not at home.’* 

, . “ The Lord,” thought the inner JMiss Manuel 

again, “will in full time deliver all into my 
! hands.” But the outer Miss Manuel, leaning on 
, lus arm to get out of her cariiage, said, with 
1 ' bright eyes and soft encouragement, “ I can see [ 


you are aggrieved about something. Come in. 
No, I know you will not. I must be punished 
and made to feel.” 

Fermor walked up-stairs after her. She was 
never looking more dazzling than at that mo- i 
ment. What she had been thinking of had sent 
additional sparkles from her eyes. She was 
thinking ho\v fast the fly was coining to the web 
— coming, too, of its own wish, not to be kept 
out from the web— with a foolish eagerness to 
be caught.. To him, this brilliance— a bBilliance 
set ofl* by dress, and choice of colour in dress — 
was almost confounding ; and the feeling in his 
mind was a secret wonder how this had never | 
struck him before in the old Eastport days. As j 
he sat opposite to her on Mr. Romaine’s “ low j 
chair,** he looked and looked again, and mar- j 
veiled at what cloud had been between his eyes 
and her. f 

lie was full of his grievances, and ready witli 
indignant protest ; but, as he looked, he began i 
to soften. They fell into the category of tliosc i | 
little outrages and insults which were a delight- j ' 
ful and welcome little armoury for him in draw- j , 
ing-rooms. | 

“ I am getting so used,** he said, plaintively, ! ' 
“to hard knocks from ail sides, tiiat nothing 
comes upon me now as a suri^rise. 1 am iierse- 1 1 
cuted for justice’ sake. You, of course, only , , 
follow the crowd.” j | 

“Yes,” said she, gaily, “1 am now of the 
world, worldly. It is the only true course. |i 
Sentiment, scruples, delicacy, consideration, and j ' 
the rest of it, is all waste of time and unprofit- • j 
able. A la guen'e, comme a la guerre. In the I 
world, why not as the world ?” i • 

“Just what I thought,” he said. “I have ’} 
not lost my old power of judgment, though I 1 
suppose pcoifie say it is didlcd. You arc now ; 
sought and courted, and I suppose flattered. 
Every one that comes, pays, 1 suppose, for ins ^ i 
welcome by some coin of this sort. You relish. i > 
it every day more and more, and do not care for ' ' 
those who come mifurnishcd, or do not care to 
furnish themselves. I am not skilled in that - 
sort of thing. Once, perhaps, I could do it as , 
well as any of them.’* 

Her eyes fell on the ground. Her voice ' 
became low, and soft, and plaintively musical. ; 
“I thought you understood me. You, who know 
the world by heart, should make allow'ance for 
some of that rouge and patches which wc must 
all put on. Once, indeed, I knew life, and fell : | 
into its ways, but that was long, long ago, down j : 
at poor Eastport.” • , | 

His eyes fell on the carpet too. “Ah! I 
begin to think those were very happy times,” he j I 
said, sighing; “hitppier than will soon come ! 
apiu.” He did not see how she was looking at 1 1 
him, nor did he know how she was thinking how i 
much faster Nemesis was walking than she had | j 
calculated. “Yes,” he went on, “I often think jj 
of it — I do indeed— of your pleasant home, aud 
the life wc spent together.” (lie, in fact, often 
[ did, for there had been an excitement and un- 
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certainty in the life, which had made it adven- 
turous and agreeable to think of.) “ I do not 
expect that you have yet learned to judge me 
fairly, but you will in time, I am sure.” 

A pang shot across her face. “ Of course,” 
she said, hastily. “As I said, we were 
victims of circumstances. I could mdke allow- 
ance. I saw what engines were set at work. 
Someway, I cannot bring myself to talk of these 
things with the quiet indiflference T ought. But 
every day I am learning, and shall leam. The 
world is a delightful master.” 

“ I like to talk of old times,” he said ; “ it has 
a sort of soothing effect. At home they do not 
understand these things. I can get no one to 
understand them. Practically, 1 am a stranger 
there. Ym understand me. 1 should like now 
and again to talk with you over sucli matters. 
But they are too pastoral and unsubstantial. 
The worldlings, it seems, and the flatterers, have 
stronger claims.” 

He was determined to force himself into the 
web. His foot was on the outer thread. 

“How you misjudge; me,” she said, in the 
sweet key iier voice sometimes sang iii. “ I am 
as you— we arc strangely like — lost in a crowd 
of Iriciids who arc not friends. There is a 
tumultuous crowd pressing round me, and yet I 
am alone — as if 1 was in a desert. These pleasant 
airy chattering men, so light and gay, wliai do 
you suppose then can do but chill my heart ? 
With you I could have sympatliy. Wc are in 
the same tone, I could gradually come to know 
you better and better, and find a sootJiiiig com- 
fort, as you say, in talkiiig over old times, but— i 
but ” 

Greatly interested, Eermor said, hastily, “But | 
what — why not tell me | 

8he shook her licad. “ No, no, I have reasons, j 
Better for me to keep in my present groovc—go 
on as I have gone on- Eorgetfuliiess, cold- 
ness, lieartlessness, indifference — these arc the 
medicines for me. I should have notdiiug near 
me like sympathy, manliucss, generosity, ]ove,uor 
appreciation. N o, no. Now you will understand 
what seemed ungTacious — what you took for 
barring of doors against you I I thought you 
would have miderstood me better. So, I say, 
better cross over the street, and leave me on my 
own pathway.” 

Bewildered by this speech, and strangely inte- 
rested, Eermor was not ready with a reply. 
Suddenly came pouring in the hollow world, 
the pleasant set who sat round Miss Manuel ; 
critics, biographers, bishops, wits, and the rest. 

He went his way in a strange exhilaration. 
After all, here was the old charm at work still. 
There was something strangely piquant about her. 
She made him talk as others did not make him talk. 
She was full of genius, and of the dramatic 
'sense. 

But there was a soft mystery about her last 
words — a pleasant confusion— above all, a compli- 
ment to hm, in that persistent exclusion, that was 
welcome. He was pleased to find himself re- 


habilitated, and he walked with dreams floating ; ! 
before him — the old dreams of vanity and com- i 
placency. Work had been resumed with the ! 
censers. ! 


SOMETHING ABOUT CRETE. 

When the writer of this was a boy, he | 
used to be very fond of looking at an old j 
quarto edition of Tournefort. Such quaint i 
woodcuts ! Women of Scio iu gala dress, with | 
something about their heads like a sack tied | 
up at each end, such trim jackets, and short 
petticoats, and ^uare stomachers looking for 1 
all the wmrld like a newspaper stuck over j 
the bosom; or the Naxiotes, with more elabo- j 
rate toilette, fan in hand, and wearing a strange 
quilted sort of external crinoline. It is amusing i 
to see how much S])ace this grave “ Doctor of ; 
Medicine and of the Eaculty of Paris,” &c. &c., 
devotes to female costume. Eor instance, he ; 
says : “ The ladies of Myconos would be by no 
means uugruceful if their dress was somewhat i 
less ridiculous and, taking them as the typi- ■ 
cal fashionables of the ArcliipcJago, he gives i 
three pages of woodcuts containing every indi- , 
vidual thing they wear. The dress,” he tells ' 
us, “ is expensive” (tlie embroidered aprons and , 
cdicmisettes certainly have a costly look ) ; “ but 
it iusls a lifcflmc,^^ Such engravings arc a 
great relief to tlic pictures ol wecdy-Iookiiig 
plants which form the staple of Tournefort. 
What was, perhaps, more interesting tlian 
anything about dress or manners, was the 
following: “Delos is uTiinliabiied ; the people 
of Myconos rent it of the Grand Signior for ^ . 
twenty Qi'owns a year, and use it as a sheep- 
walk.” IVhat profanation ! Why not form a set- i 
tlemcnt in the sacred island ? Twenty crowns ! 

A mere peppercorn rent ! Thought wc, if ever 
we have the chance, we will be off to tlie Archi- j ' 
pclago, outbid the men of Myconos, and settle | 
for life in the sacred centre of “ the Isles of i ■ 
Greece.” Wc suppose ^ve never had the chance ; | j 
for here wc are still. I 

But wc love the Greek Islands still, and have j 
maintained a reading acquaintance with all of [ 
them. Let us take Crete lirst. It is tlie largest ; ' 

it lias more of a modern history than most | 
of the rest. The Venetians held it for over 
five hundred years, and wherever the Lion 
of St. Mark has been, there is always some- 
thiug worth telling ; indeed, history can count 
few more heroic defences than that of Morosini, 
in 1G08. Then Crete, too, had its war of inde- 
pendence ill 1820, w'hen all the Greek race w^as 
up in arms, and when, but for diplomacy, they 
would have won the whole ASgean, if not Con- 
stantinople itself. The Caiuliotes had made a 
most succcsslul rising. They had plenty of 
wrongs to avenge : the Cretan “ Turks” were | 
mostly apostate Greeks, and displayed the usual i 
bitterness of renegades against their country- 
men and quondam co-religionists. They were a 
turbulent race, who pretty well set the Eorte at 
defiance, and who, to the ordinary Mussulman 
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vices, added that of drunkenness, which (be it training he has had. The wonder is, that the na- | 
known) is one of the besetting sins of Greeks, tion should have preserved any vestige of national | 

Yes, Mr. Teetotaller, the glorious Hellenes life ; but for their religion, the Greeks must | 

justify their claim to be true descendants of the have ceased to exist long ago. Fancy work j 

men who kept the Dioiiysia. They arc, in more like this going on unchecked. — A certain baker , 

senses than one, the Irish of Eastern Europe, at Khanea has a very pretty wife, of whom j 

Tiiiiik of tliat when next you are temperately he lakes special care, never letting her set foot j 

lempted to decry “the stolid English work- outside his own premises. Tlie Turks hear of 
iiig man as the most besotted member of the her, and are piqued at never being able to catch | 

European family.” There may be some truth sight of her. At last one of tlic wildest of the 

after all in the good old notion that a people’s beys forms his plan. He calls at the baker’s . 

iiilellectand energy vary directly as the quan- shop, and says, “I’m going to bring a lot of 
lity of strong drink they consume — the Scotch friends to-night to supper; have one of your 
being at one end, the rortuguese at the otlicr famous cakes ready, ana let tlicre be no stint of ; ! 

1 of the spirituous and spiritual scale. The wine and brandy.” “Your excellency shall be ; 

I Greek would make a very good second to the obeyed,” says the man, bowing to the ground. J 

I IScotcliman ; and the renegade Cretan, when he He suspects nothing, for if was usual with those | 

swore by Allah, and set U]) a liarcm, left off Turks who still had a little regard for appoar- 
iieithcr his strong Greek wine nor his stronger aiices, to keep their wine out of the way of i 

brandy. wives and households, and to come to an inn or 

Many of the shocking outrages whicli led fo to a Christian’s shop for a periodical debauch, 
the w*ar of independence were committed by They all come, and, sitting down on the floor, 
men maddened with drink. In this war the begin drinking. The man is going off to give 
Greeks at first got much the best of it. They his cake a last turn, when they roar, “ Bring up 
had quite driven the Turks out of the open your wife to wait on us.” lii vain lie protests, i 

country, and had stormed half the fortified and vows she is not in the house. “If you don’t ! 

])laees in fhe island, wlieii Melicnict Ali (how do as you’re told, we’ll kill you, and then se.'iich 
every Pliilhcllciie hates tlic name !) came to the the place.” Tlie wretch brings in Ids poor wife, | 

rescue of his suzerain, so sore ])c.stcd ; and and ru.she& off* to answer a loud knock at the | 

several Egyptian legimenis, veteran troops, ac- door. He opens it, and iiistanlly falls pierced 
ciistomcd to pitiless wai fare in Upper Egypt, with the daggers of some dozen renegades, \\ iio, 
were lauded in Caiidia. Tliey soon turncil the leaving him dead in the street, go in, bar flic 
tide; but the “insurgents” were nol by miy door, and join their comrades. T\niat befel the 
means pul down; Crete is a diflicult island to miserable vrife, left lielpless amid these infuriated 
eimqucr thoroughly ; the valleys where llie monsters, is something too shocking even to 
Sfakiotes and other tribes live arc so lost think of. No inquiry whatsoever was made I 

among a eonfnsed inouritaiu system, that a few about Ihc oulrage; none of the guilty were i 

resolute men who know llic country can keep brought to punishment. It is sonic eoiisolalion 
armies at bay. However, it w%as no use (igliling U) think that tlic Caiidiotcs did not forget them. ' 

without hackers, and the protocol of London in Such riifliuns (and there wx*re many like them) 
1830, winch gave independence to the main- were always marked men, and, when the war of ' 

l.vud of Greece, handed ovei Crete to its old iudepeiulcnce began, they stood the very smallest ; ' 

slavery. chance of escaping. Not the beys only, but the ' 

1’he cruelty on both sid^s in Ihe w.ar of men in autlioritv, set all justice and humanity *; 
independence, w'as what wx call Asiatic; siicji, at defiance. Tiie headman of a village, a Turk | 

at any rate, as we have no modern exam- who was nearly always mad drunk, heard that the i 

])les of in Western Euiopc. One day a Turk, belle of the place was going to be married to a 

sole suiwivor of some band that liud been cut flue handsome young neighbour. In a sudden 

off in tlic moniitains, came rushing, liot and freak he scuds lor the girl and her lather, “ to 

w'cary, into a Christian village. All the men congratulate them on the approaching wxdding.” 

were out, some on tlic war frail, others tilling They come to the aga’s house. Wiulc they are \ 
the ground ; and so he ventured to look into a talking, six strong Turks fall on the father, and, i 
house and beg a little water. lie got what lie carrying him out, leave him, well bastinadoed, | 

asked for ; but the new^s had gone abroad that by the wayside. ! 

an enemy was in the place, and the women (like By-and-by, the Turk leaves the dislio- j 
a set of Jacls) fell upon him while he slept, and iioured girl, and, mounting his horse, rides i 

hacked him to pieces with wood-cleavers. So witli half a dozen of hii? spahis furiously along ; 

terrified, indeed, were the Turks at the idea of the Iiiginvay, to work off Ihc fumes of drink. ' 

falling info Ciiristian liands, that f hey preferred He meets the giiTs betrothed coming up from 1 

dying in heaps, of famine and disease, in their the next town, loddcd wdtli presents for tlic j 

strong places, to surrendering to their rutliless wedding, and delilierately shoots him through 

enemies. They deserved to be liated : their rule the head. He is never brought to trial. Truly 
in the isle had been utterly lawless. J’roperty, we cannot wonder at cruelties on the side of 
wives, daughters, all the Candiotes, had held sub- the Greeks ! T'hc only wonder is that Crete, 

ject to the caprice of the Turkish beys. When wc which made so lieroie a stand, should liave been 

j I iiiid the modern Greek deficient in certain com- once more given up to Turkish misrule, and that 

ij mercial or social viitucs, let us reflect on the we, whole! Poland go, ^lio suffered Denmark to 


- 
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be dismembered, who save up Hungary in *49 for 
want of a stroke of tlie pen, should have shed 
our blood like water in the Crimean war, to 
maintain in Europe a race which will always 
act as its forefathers acted, whenever it dares. 

The Turk never changes.’* And yet here have 
wc been fighting for him ; nay (more wonderful 
still), here are we now lending him money, 
bolstering up his loan, planning “public works 
for him, as it he were a bona fide member of the 
European family ! 

Tf the Greeks gave no mercy in their struggle 
for ind^endence, they got no mercy. The 
story of the cave of Mclidoni, on the skirts 
of the Cretan Ida, has been told several times. 
It may he new to some readers. They will 
find it given at length in Notes of Travel in 
Crete, by G. Perrot : two fresh and interesting 
papers in the Revue des Deux. Moudes, for Ec-, 
uruary and Marcli last. Melidorii is one of those 
great stalactite caverns, like the famous Anti- 
paros grotto, or our own Cheddar cave, which 
abound in moat limestone formations. The softer 
part of the rock lias got melted out by the 
action of water — there must always have been 
plenty of water where there are caverns — and so 
a space is left, more or less extensive, which 
soon gets adorned w’ilh limestone icicles, and 
pillars, and organ pipes,*’ and great “ curf ains” 
hanging from the misty roof, and “loaves of 
bread,” and “ a larder full of geese,” and all 
llie oilier names which the fancy of guides 
affixes to stalactites. Of course, when the 
war broke out, these caverns were great places 
of refuge lor the patriots. They put wives and 
chiidren there for safety. The vast quarries, 
for instance, identified oy travellers with the 
Labyrinth of Minos, were held by a strong 
party. The Turks never dared to attack them. 
Tlie party at Melidoni were not so fortunate. 
Three hundred and more took refuge there in 
the summer of 1822 ; most of them were old men, 
women, and children, with just a few strong men 
•to guard the narrow entrance. At one place 
near the mouth the roof is so low that you 
have to creep along on all fours. The three 
hundred had provisions, and would have stood 
a Jong siege, had not the Turks (forestalling the 
Duke of Malakhoff) got a lot of wood, and 
straw together, and lighting it one windy day, 
managed to fill the cave with dense smoke. 
The poor CHiristians ran into the furthest re- 
cesses, but the smoke followed them, and not 
one^ of the three hundred ever saw daylight 
again. The cowardly besiegers lay for over a 
fortnight outside, fearing an ambuscade. At 
last tliey made a prisoner go in and “ report j*’ 
even after his asseveration, they wait three days 
longer, and then go in and strip the slain. Soon 
afterwards, six Greeks came* to visit Melidoni; 
they bad put their wives and little children here 
to be out of harm’s way. We can imagine the 
wretched men’s feelings when the three who 
had gone in, brought word to the others who 
kept watch outside, Avhat was the state of things. 
•T'wo of them never recovered the shock, one 
dying at once, the other in a week. The 


Greeks afterwards got possession of the whole 
district, and held a solemn funeral service in 
the cave, where tlie bones still lie on the floor, 
getting encased in the fast-growing stalagmite! 
We miglit tell many tales ot wanton atrocity on 
both sines, but a more gratuitously barbarous 
deed than this was never wrought during the 
whole war. Let us liope that the island had 
never been the scene of such a horrible deed 
since the days of King Minos and the Minotaur, 
with his tale of human victims and the strange 
“ man of bronze,” Tales, who would seem, from 
a half-worn-out inscription, to have been wor- 
shipped (very probably with human sacrifices) 
at this very cave. 

Little thought old Tournefort of what a 
tragedy this Mclidoni, which he tried to see and 
comd not, would be the scene. He gives us an 
amusing instance, in relating how he was baffled 
here, of the “ Cretising” (alas ! in ]>lain Saxon it 
means lying — we remember St. Paul to Titus) of 
the Candiole papa, and the bullying of tlie Turkish, 
woy wodc. It seems to liave been a concerted plan 
between them to extort money from the Frencli- 
mcn, who wanted to look at the cave with its 
inscription, and who were also anxious to see 
how the gum Ladaimm is gathered. After 
getting three crowns out of them, one for him- 
self, two for the Turk, the papa takes them to 
the Ladanum mountains, where they see men in 
shirt and drawers drawing a machine like a liay- 
rake, with a double row of leather thongs instead 
of teeth, over the short strong-smelli)^ shrubs 
with which the ground is covered. The work 
has to be done in the beat of the day, and when 
there is no wind to cover the plants with dust. 
The hay-rakc is an improvement on the old plan 
described by Theophrastus : “ Tlie Ledon used 
to be scraped from the liair and beards of goats 
which had been browsing on the plants from 
which it exudes.*’ His other wdali Tournefort 
is unable to gratify; perliaps he docs not biibe 
enough; perhaps there is really some supor.s1i- 
tion connected with the spot, and making i; 
“ dangerous to the state” for a Gliiaour to visit 
it. Anyhow, he records the delight with which 
he afterwards found the inscription in Giuter, 
and “ so discovered in the midst of Paris what 
baffled me in the island itself.” Tournefort, 
like most of the writers of his day, accepts 
the Turks as an inevitable necessity, merely 
occasionally noticing their one virtue, their 
honesty. “ A Turk convicted of theft is 
strangled in prison, that lie may not bring dis- 
grace on the Mahoinedan name ; he is then 
stitched up in a sack full of stones and flung into 
the sea.” Their punishments are very cruel. 
We used to read and re-read, with morbid horror, 
the details of impaling, and of the gauche — a 
way of drawing a man up by a pulley to the top 
of a high scaffold, and then letting him drop down 
on a nuge hook, from wdiich he liung by what- 
ever part of his body the hook may have caught, 
“ Men linger for three days now and then, and 
sometimes are so callous as to ask passers-by for 
a cigar,*’ Impaling was most dreaded ; it was 
mainly practised on Cretan exiles who had settled 
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in small islands near, and t;v1io were encouraged 
by the Venetians to make piratical descents 
on Candia. One of these, when taken prisoner, 
offered a bag of gold if he might choose some 
other form of death : the stern pasha impaled 
him with his bag of money about his neck. The 
idea of an independent Greece was not matured 
'a hundred and fifty years ago. Tournefort never 
mentions tlie subject, though he excuses the 
drunkenness of the Candiotes, “because they 
drink to forget their misery.” 

Things arc better now ; the war of indepen- 
dence did a great deal of good to the island : it 
tauglit the Greeks their strength, and made the 
Turks respect them. The Candiote does not 
now cower before his Mussulman ruler, as does 
the rayah of Koumelia. Tiic medjilis, or mixed 
councils, now universally established through 
Turkey, are not a mere farce in Crete, as they 
are in many places; the Christian assessors 
venture to assert their opinion, though it be 
contrary to tliat of the Turks. All this looks 
better. Yet there is of course a great deal to 
be done to repair the evils which the slow 
action of a detestable government (far more 
fatal than the ravages of war) has caused. TJie 
people have too often become unthrifty and idle ; 
what was the use of looking forward to to- 
morrow, or of repairing anything, when the 
Turk might come any day and take it all ? 
Hence the grand forests, the old glory of Crete, 
arc sadly diminished ; no one planted to supply 
the waste of reckless usage ; we hear ot a 
great tire which went on burning for three years, 
no one having energy to put it out. Hence 
the villages, of tehlte marhle^ are whUeicashed by 
the very men who have tlie ruins of Gorfyn and 
Cnidos before them, and who arc children of 
those who built those famous cities. Under 
Turkish rule, man ceases to master nature, and 
becomes her slave. Crete of the hundred cities, 
with its teeming population, ils aqueducts, 
roads, temples, is sadly changed now. Talk 
not of progress, so long as you arc in the 
iEgeaii. But the people shouted in those 
live years after 1820 that there is some of 
the old heroic blood in them still. They arc 
worthy of freedom ; how can they get it ? 
That is what everybody asks who looks at a 
map of Turkey in Europe, or reads in the news- 
paper some fresh instance of Turkish barbarism 
and imbecility. Crete, above all places, should 
be free ; for Crete is the land of legends, the 
cradle of the myth, the nursery of Zeus. 
Can nothing be done for it ? Must it always 
remain bound to the Mezentian carcase of 
Islam ? They tell us that the Ottoman Empire 
will soon be shorn of its European provinces ; 
docs that mean that the islands will go too ? 
Or will the Candiotes begin to agitate more or 
less peacefully, like the Ionian Islanders, until it 
is found expedient to give them their freedom ? 
M. Perrot (in the Revue) strongly advises a 
peaceful change. He says : “ Buy up laud as 
fast as you can. Oust the Turks by superior 
wealth and intelligence. Till properly what 
you buy ; your soil does not produce the tithe of 


what it might. Then, when you are masters of 
every acre in the isle, it won’t matter much 
whether you pay your taxes to Stamboul, or to 
Athens. Under the Porte you may get to be 
as independent by-and-by as tlie Samians are/’* 
This is a low view to take of the case : there is 
no allowance here for Greek pride and Greek feel- 
ing, or for the love of nationality. Historically,* 
M. Perrot is right though. Greek nationality 
was always vdry w^eak ; it just held the majority of 
the states together against the Persians, and 
that was a)). Greece went down before ^Rome, 
because it had nothing but a rope of sand to 
oppose to that ever-growing mass which sucked 
into itself all the powers it conquered. If modern 
Grecksfeel as their fore fathers felt, there is no fear 
of their breaking their hearts about nationality. 
Anyhow, they must keep quiet uov/, and not fight 
till there is a general melee in Europe. It did 
very well in 1820, when all Greece was in com- 
motion, and when all Europe was looking on ap- 
provingly. But modern politics run in a new 
channel ; we in England, above all, favour the 
Turk. Crete could not stand alone ; and bravely 
as the Sfakiotes and other mountaineers woulti 
fight, hardy and enduring as they are, they would 
liave to give in at last, for the Turks have a steam 
fleet, and could throw any number of troops 
on a given point in a few hours. Yet, despite 
their fondness for that glorious Malvoisic which 
the Venetians prized so much, and against which 
idle Turks found the precepts of the Koran 
of little avail, the Cretans arc liardy and ab- 
stemious — capable (like Greeks in general) of 
living on very little. Tournefort remarks this. 
Speaking of t heir mutton, which is all skin and 
bone in the winter, because, being bad farmers, 
they have no hay, and have to keep their beasts 
alive on the sedges by the sca-side, he says : 

“ There is a proverb that a Greek will grow fat, 
where even a donkey would starve ; ana verily 
I, M.l), Coiiseiller du Roy, and Reader in 
Medicine at the Royal College, am astonished 
to see how well many of them look, who, I know, 
live almost wholly on roots.” 


HAND OR BUSH? 

AVflicn is the better— the bird in the hand 
or the two in the bush ? — to be content with 
the inadequacy we have secure, or the sutfi- 
cicncy we may never attain ? — to make a 
minnikin roast of the one small bird in our 
hand, or to try for a pic with the two m t!;c 
bush ? Who can say ? It is a question which, 
like most other questions, has two sides to it 
and a head and a tail ;• it is not to be set tled 
off-hand, as o-ne would square out a crooked 
line, arbitrarily and without appeal, by a per- 
fectly adjusted T. Indeed, it involves the whole 
coil of chance and 'daring, and when loosing sail 
to brave the wide sea is wise, and when holding 
on to the narrow harbour is wiser still. The 
wide sea has the chance of a cargo of oil in it, 

* They are governed by their own prince, and 
even have a flag of thdi* own. 
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witli a deeper dredging of pearls and coral ; but 
it lias also the chance of shipwrecks, and water- 
spouts, and foundering in mid-cbannel, of beat- 
ing to pieces on sullen sand-bars, and of hurling 
ill desperate destruction against stubborn rocks. 
Tlie narrow harbour, on the contrary, is poor and 
strait. There is not a shell on its shores, there 
is not a pearl in all its oysters — and there arc not 
many oysters at the best, with pearls or without ; 
its coasts are flat, tlie trees are" dwarfed, and 
the corn-flelds scant and ragged; there is no 
beauty in «11 its borders, and no wealth in all its 
■width ; but then it is safe and certain ; and poor 
as is 1 he food to be found in its dull w'aters, it 
is food fit for human use, say what you will, 
and keeps the bolt shot against starvation. The 
hand or the bush ? Safe stowage and a narrow 
margin for pleasure, gain, or beauty — or a poten- 
tiality of pearls and sliipwreck, by no means 
unlikely ? Of the two, which ? 

'W ho among ns knows what were the words 
that- wisdom whispered in our cars, until after 
the event ? Wc can all sec clearly enough the 
road travelled over, and it costs few of us any 
trouble — is, indeed, rather a favourite exercise 
than not — to point out where John fell, and 
James triy)])cd ; and why Richard lost his way, 
the coward ! being frightened at molehills, 
which lie swore were mountains; and how 
William went snjipcrlcss to hed, making for an 
old scarecrow in the fields which he mistook for 
the bush above tlic inn door, and so missing wine 
and aim and shelter all at a blow. Post-dated 
criticism on our neiglibours’ actions is as easy as 
the aljfiiabet ; but how about pilotage ? When 
the mists hang thick and the rain fulls fast, and 
when the lengthening evening shadows distort 
all they touch, who can walk in the unknown 
land with such coiiridcncc as to be sure that 
nothing will betray him into danger or lure him 
into ciring ? No one. With the wisest it is only 
hope and the nice calculations of the kecn-eyed ; 
it can never be certainty and the knowdedge of 
the ajiprovod, until the ground has been gone 
over and the measuring-tape rolled up. 

And small blame to those w^ho, forsaking the 
mean actual, go after the grander id(‘al, with all 
sails sot, with banners ilyiug, with trumpets 
blaring, and wild eyes strained upward to the 
heaven they seek to scale in a twm-horsed 
chariot, silver bright, and liot as love and zeal 
can make it ! Had wc not these, where would 
be our heroes and our poets, our saints and our 
martyrs, our dciui-gods drinking nectar with the 
Sou of Chronos, and our apostles calmly giving 
themselves to the death wliieh was the world’s 
life? IVhat was in their liands? — tlic bird of 
safety, case, the world’s esteem and woman’s 
love, of children playing round their knees, and 
of honours lasting for a lifetime ; and what did 
they see in the green bush bpyoiid ? They saw 
the realisation of the Divine Law and the re- 
generation of the sons of men ; they saw the 
holiness of a world and the love of God ; they 
sa'W’^ the life which knows no death, ihe beauty 
which can never fade, the glory that has no | 
decay, t he peace wliicli passeth not away ; | 


all this they saw in the green bush beyond the 
homestead, aud they lei go what they had, to 
compass, if they could, what they hoped. Shall 
we olame them ? No ; to them at all events 
the greater possible was the truth, aud to have 
held on to the smaller actual would have been 
the lie. 

Sometimes, too, the temptation of the chance 
is so overpowering that we should be more than 
men did we refrain from letting ihe plain brown 
hen escape while making a clutch at those two 
gold and silver pheasants strutting along the 
hedge-row, quite within grasp as it would seem. 
Gold and silver plicasaiits quite within grasp arc 
not so plentiful as hedge-row bearings, that wc 
should let them wander on unquestioned ; and 
plain brown hens, laying their one egg daily, 
are to be had at every barn-door, and are, there- 
fore, not such wonderful possessions, judging 
of value by rarity. IVue, they lay their one 
egg daily, whicli makes an omelette whereby 
ite hungry can live ; but the soul soon sickens 
of its eternal omelette, and the featliers of 
the gold aud silver pheasants sparkle in the 
sun radiantly. What if tlie eggs were of the 
same ? The chance, to souls sickened of the 
Dorking omelette, is worth something! And 
yet how often that chance turns out to be a 
mere delusion and a snare, and poor old Brownie 
would have been the bettor portion aft er all ! 
It was such a hen as this wliicli young Liglitfoot 
let escape, when he gave up lus clerk’s stool — 
which at least had its legs of bread-and-butter 
certain, though the butter was thin and only 
Dorset— for the chance of promotion in Lidia, 
that land of gold aud silver pheasants and all 
rare fruits and flowers to boot. The bird in 
the hand flew away never to he recaptured, and 
tlie two stately pheasants in the bush just 
winked at young Liglitfoot knowingly, then 
spread their wings and soared aloft, aud left 
lam with his nose to the grindstone and his 
feet in the stocks, a spectacle for gods and men 
to pity or deride, according to their humour. 

So with Miss Clarissa Manlove. Clarissa had 
a good fat Doiking (what matter if the word 
looks like donkey on paper ?) in serviceable 
leash, when the greatest brewer for twenty miles 
round made her the offer of his house aud Iicart, 
if she would share the one and join hands over the 
other. Clarissa’s father was not a man of many 
omelettes, nor yet of roasts as daily food ; and the 
silly young woman might have feathered her nest 
and furnished the spit for the rest of lier na- 
tural term, had slie but accepted the brewer’s 
friendly offer. But she refused, flying at liigher 
game forsooth. Tor who but Cashbox, the rich 
banker’s luindsomc son, had danced with her 
four times in succession last week at the County 
ball, and called her a houri at the end ? (Cash- 
box had been in the East, he said ; Jiis friends 
said for him that he had only gone through a 
severe course of Layard an^ the Arabian 
Nights.) Cashbox was a golden pheasant ten 
thousand strong; and the respectable brewer 
with the small eyes and the lieavy jowl had 
not one-twentieth that weight; still, he was 
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I well enough, and to Clarissa and her household 
i was as a fragrant Plutus daily rising from his 
steaming vats. But Miss Clarissa suffered her- 
self to be tempted and led astray. She balanced 
her books carefully ; but, unable to hedge, set her 
all on the gold, and came out at the wrong end — 
nowhere ! Cashbox. had as much thought of 
marrying her as of marrying his mother’s pretty 
maid. She was all very well — and he bad a great 
regard for her — and she was a nice girl, with no 
nonsense about her — a fine dashing sparkling bru- 
) iiettc, who danced like an angel, and flirted like a 

I woman — but one’s favourite partner for a polka 

I or the Schottische is not always the wife of one’s 

j choice : ^ and so poor IVIiss Clarissa found to her 

j enduring grief. Tor the week after she had let her 

j homely Dorking fly, on the chance of snaring the 

1 peacock in the hedge, young Cashbox formally 

j announced his engagement with Miss Much- 

I acre of Muchacrc, wlio, in her turn, might have 

j flown at the peerage ogling her from behind the 

j hedge, but who was wise in her generation ; pre- 

j ferring to hold what she had rather than risk 

j the loss both of what she had and of what she 

I hoped. 

j What was it but the realisation of Ihc same 
j saw when that n rong-hcaded and conceited 

. jackanapes Pcnly, tlic Author, as lie was al- 

i ways proclaiming himself — as if authors w'ere 

I black swans in tliese inky days, and not plentiful 

I as blackberries or house-sparrows — well! was 

it not Idling slip the bird in the liand, when he 
' refused the one hundred ])ounds actually offered 

J for his wretched novel, vowing he would take 

i nothing uii(l(;r four times that sum, at lowest ? 

j He knew of a certain jmrson, he said, who had 

j praised and appraised his rubbisli and who Iiad 

j counselled him to “ stand out so he did stand 

I out. And to l ids day liis novel lies in thc^right- 

; hand drawer of his st udy-table, iiubought, un- 

i published, and unknown! and likely to remain 

1 so. 

) Eaphael Maulstick did the same thing, poor 
I fellow, when lie refused t lic dealer’s hard bar- 
; gain, and st.ood his chance on the Exhibition. 

I It was a hard bargain, no doubt, and yet it 

' was belter than none; and so Mrs. liapliael 

1 thought when I lie Hanging Committee returned 

! a polite rejection, and the chance was lost. 

' The empty cupboard soon held only the ghosts 

j of hunger and poverty ; and when the children 

i cried for bread, there was nothing for them but 

I their father’s })aint-box, and the Last Supper 

' done ill oils; but not after Da Vinci. The 

dealer’s seven pounds ten would at least have 
I paid for bread ; but now — both had gone — both 

‘ that ugly, disappointing, little bird in the hand, 

I aud those other glorious visions in the bush, of 

j academic acceptance, loud public notice, and 

I a lumping sum of gold at tlie end, enough to 

I cover the canvas an inch thick. Alas ! alas ! 

j that pleasant dreams should liave so mean a 

I w^aking ! 

j Sometimes though, it is good policy to loose 
i the fingers cramped over a titmouse to trj 
I after the capture of a line fat partridge feed- 
j ing in the stubble. This is the puzzling part 


of it. If it were always wisest to hold on- 
well ! we should know the proper coarse to 
take on all occasions; and if it were always 
the better thing to try for the higher game, 
then the world would spend its days in devising 
landing-nets and fowling-pieces, aud in bringing 
the act of capture to the highest point of per- 
fection. But as it is sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other, who on earth knows what 
to do for certain, and when the right hand holds 
the key of success, and when the left ? There 
was old Hunks now ; — he bowed and sci;pped his 
son into an appointment in the Bost-oflice, and 
thought he had got round to the back of a 
miracle, no less, w'licn he had done it. As it j 
was, the young fellow was as unfit for his work j 

us if he had been born with stiff knees and | 

made to sit cross-legged. He knew nothing of 
routine work, and cared nothing for the Post- 
oflice; indeed, he thought letter- writing a mistake, 
and her Majesty’s mails might have all foundered 
between the Mansion House aud St. Martiii’s- 
Ic-Grand for anything lie would have cared. His 
soul was ill an engine- room, with its arras up 
to the elbows in steel-filings and railway -grease ; 
that was where his delight lay, and nothing else 
could have satisfied limi. Still, the Po&t-oflico | 
was a certainty, and its foundations were of i 
very solid masonry, while tlic engine-room was I 
only a jiossibility, and might be a mere castle in | 
the clouds, turning to rain and melting away j 
into mist when sought to bo furnished and in- 1 
habited. Yet it was such a cherished possi- j 
bility to him! — such a pleasant brace of cocka- j 
toos liiding behind the hedge;. If he could but \ i 
lay a little salt on their tails and bag them with- ’ 

out more ado ! At all events he would try. | 

So he gave up the Post-office, stripped off his j 

coat, and went at it. And though he was old i 

for his work, still ho w'as young for lus hope, | 

and in energy too, and of the nature that enjoys j 
a hunt after hedge birds. It did not take him ; ' 
long to master the great problem ; and when I | 
last heard of him he had caught a whole row of | ; 
blackbirds — four-and-tweniy of them they said j | 
— out there in Spain, where he was scut an j 
engineering to the satisfactory oiling of his |, 
chariot wheels. “ Every one has not his luck,” i ' 
grumbled young Lightfoot, with his nose still , 
at the grindstone. Just so; but tlicii every- 
one has not his energy, liis perseverance, or his 
skill, and is not already consecrate by nature to ’ 
a neat-handed salt-laying on the tail of the !; 
great bird Success. ; 

The same kind of tiling bcfcl Bounty. Bounty i 
was taken on at Jones’s, to teach the liitlo boys i 
their Gradiis ad Pariiassum, at a ycaily salary j 
representing as many banyan days as there arc 
days in the year, liounty’s hand just once closed 
over that uutledgcd crow, and tlien flung it 
away in disdain. . A certain pair of nightingales 
sat 111 the bay-tree beside him, and they sang 
such sweet songs of liojie and encouragement 
that Bounty thought the chase not so very j 
desperate a matter — and none the more des- 
perate because challenged. So he, too, went 
at it with lus little wallet of salt— bay salt. 
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Attic salt, the poet’s salt— and he hit their tails 
with snch good aim that he caught them both — 
I am bound to add not greatly struggling in 
their captivity. When he had them they were 
worth the holding ; for they were love and fame ; 
two precious nightingales often singing in the ' 
bush to less satisfying results than those which 
came to Bounty when he set out upon the chase ! 

So it is difficult, is it not, to, know which 
path to choose and by what star to steer P 
When the sun shines on those hedges round 
about .us, it makes them look all of emeralds 
and flowers, and the birds within them seem so 
near and their capture so certain, it would be 
rank cowardice not to dash out and try. Siich 
a rich prize for such a small endeavour ! — the 
next thing to lying open-mouthed on one’s back 
and letting ripe cherries fall in of themselves. 
That blinding sunlight of Hope ! how often it 
fades and fails when the dark shadow of IthurieTs 
spear is thrown across its brightness ! Some- 
times, indeed, it glows all the mightier for the 
touch of that magic spear, but in most cases it 
pales away to nothing, like a glow-worm in the 
morning, or a watch-fire at noonday — a light 
never to be rekindled either in this world or 
the next. 

In political life, the hand and the bush get 
but cross-readings for the bush at times. Like 
a man playing for high stakes, who refuses to 
net his winnings on a low number, how often 
does a politician set aside the lower class 
lionours witliin his grasp, while aiming at the 
higher dignities which have the strongest arms 
in Europe after them. And truly to one to 
whom the Premiership is the two gold and silver 
pheasants in the bush, the place of Governor 
of Victoria, or of Inspector-General of Prisons, 
is the wren not to be retained at any price. 
When one has made oneself up for the Under- 
Secretaryship, the office of Gentle man-at- Arms 

1 IS not such a very enticing lure ; though to 
! many it would of course be tlie very acme of 
.success. That is as it should be. If it were 
not for the steps, the whole theory of social life 
would be at an end, and the counter would 
stand as liigli as the woolsack and the clerk’s 
desk would be on a level with tlie throne. And 
if it were not for the unsatisfied desires of 
those who try for ortolans in foreign hedges, 
the world would go on eating squab-pie made of 
rooks shot on the premises, and be universally 
Chinese, and stagnant. If wc were all coutent 
with our possessions, we might proclaim a 
general strike of progress ; so, though the 

1 Two in the Bush are often mocking sinners 

1 ^ luring men into ditches and bogs and great 
desolate plains, still they have their uses, and 
the sons of men would be so much the poorer 
by their absence. “ Nothing venture, nothing 
win that is the converse of 4he hand and the 
bush. Por as there is an intaglio to every 
relievo, so is there a counter-w eight and check- 
string to every proverb ; human circumstance 
[ being too complex to admit of single lines, and 
simplicity being known to Dresden siiepherdesses 
only. And then but a b^id copy. 

But to go back to politics. i 

Not only individual statesmen playing at loto ' 
for portfolios and rooms in Downing-street, but ! 
the people too, the mass of the populace, the 
nation collectively, often lostis its bird in the 
hand by flinging up its cap at the two in the 
bush. The small nit-by-bit reform that might 
be had for the asking, and that would solder up 
broken places, and make rotten corners sound, 
and sweep out dusty rubbish bins, and do a deal 
of useful mending and darning — ^bits of ame- 
lioration ready to fall, like ripe pears, if only a 
child or a summer zephyr shake the boughs — 
are often postponed for the great radical changes, 
the creations of new conditions, which are the 
two divine possibilities in the bush. The abo- 
lition of monarchy and the crown of state 
melted down into porridge-pots ; the House of 
Lords made into a co-operative store, and the 
peer’s ermine exchanged for catskin ; neither 
army nor navy alive and astir, but only stand- 
ing factories and floating cotton-mills taking 
tlie sea-breezes ; this is what the madder kind 
of people want ; and any such pigmy steps as 
improvements in schools, justcr marriage laws, 1 
a belter manner of conveyance, well-arranged 
friendly societies, and the recognition that a 
man’s soul is his own, and that he can carry it 
into what temple seems to him most suitable 
for his needs ; all these, and thousands more 
like to them, your so-callcd logical radical rc- | 
former scouts as utterly unworthy his accept- ' 
ance. As wisely so a hungry man to wliom you 
offered beef and bacon, might shake liis head, 
and say No, Madras curry and Nesselrode 
pudding; nothing less and nothing meaner ! 

Many other examples of the one in the hand j 
( and the two in the bush, there are. The wisdom j 

1 or folly of making for the bush is according gene- j 
rally to the amount of skill in our own riglit ■ 
arms, to the straightness of our eyes, the 
strength of our biceps, and the accuracy with | 
wliicli wc can throw a stone or a casting net. ! 
Unless we have all these (qualifications, we had | 

* best be content with what we have and make 
' the most of it, than lose our all in a madcap 
chase after the unattainable and the impossible 1 | 

THE SPIRIT OF NELSON. 

A LUTTEPv has fallen in our way, in which a 
very young officer in the Royal I^avy, writing 
from Malta, describes to his father the circum- 
stances of a recent melancholy accident which | 
cost the country the lives of twelve brave officers 
and seamen belonging to H.M.S. Orlando. The 
circumstances strike us as so very interesting, 
simply related, and we have been so moved by tlie 1 
heroic spirit of one “ little midshipman” — whose 
name wc preserve, in the hope that this record 
may one day be perused with pride by relatives of 
the gallant boy— that wc publish the account. 

I have heard the particulars of that n\ost de- j 
plorable accident, and as I dare say you would j 
like to bear them too, I will tell you all that are , 
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known. In the first place, I sliould tell you that 
the Bay of Tunis is an awful place forjsqualls. 

The party started one morning (it was the 
3rd of November), at about eight o’clock, for a 
shooting and pleasure excursion about twenty 
miles down the coast. Lieut. S. was the 
senior officer there, and he to a certain extent 
took charge of, or was responsible for, the boat 
in which tliey went. It was remarked that they i 
were very gloomy on leaving the ship, and also 
that when they left, the band was playing some 
selection which was a little sad*; upon which 
Lieut. S. remarked, “ I wish they wouldn’t 
play a Dead March for us !” And again, going 
ashore, one of the men sang ** The Sailor’s 
Grave,” and other songs of that kind. 

They got ashore all right, had lunch ashore, 
and started for the ship at about half-past 
three o’clock. When they had made about 
eight hundred or one thousand yards (ac- 
cording to the coxswain of ' the boat, who 
was saved), a violent squall struck her, and 
capsized her. They all managed to cling to 
the boat, except the captain of marines, who 
couldn’t swim. He was seen some way off, when 
a little midsliipman — the youngest in the ship, 
and who coula swim very well indeed — struck 
out and brought him to the boat. It is worthy of 
mention that the only members of the party who 
could swim were, the coxswain, an old quarter- 
master, Kemble the little midshipman I have 
mentioned, and a master’s assistant. The cox- 
swain, seeing that the boat was drifting out to 
sea, said they had better do something, and sug- 
gested several things, but they would not adopt 
any of them, except endeavour to right the 
ijoat. Tliis they could not do. lie then pro- 
posed lashing the oars together, and those who 
could swim towing those who could not. Thi.s 
being also rejected, he then made up his mind 
to swirri ashore, and started in his clothes. 
Lieut. S. called him back ; upon which lie came 
back, and received orders to stick to the boat, 
lictiicn said, “Well, sir, it’s no use my stop- 
ping here. I am very sorry lo have to disobey 
your orders, and I trust 1 shall be forgiven.” He 
then turned round to the little midshipman, and 
said, “ Mr. Kemble, vvillyou come with me ? I 
will assist you if you find you can’t manage it.” 
Kemble said (Ihougli as 1 have told you, he could 
swim splendidly), “ 1 have orders to remain here, 
and it is my duty to set an example,” and lie re- 
peated the orders. The coxswain then asked 
all those who could swim, if they would^ come, 
and they all answered the same way. Was not 
that a gallant thing, to stay behind when they 
were otherwise sure of saving their own lives, 
and all for the sake of being true to the others 
and to the orders they had received? Parti- 
cularly, remembering that the example was set 
by the smallest midshipman in the ship ? 

The coxswain then wished them good-by and 
succeeded in getting ashore, but of course he 
must have had a frightful night, as it came on 
to blow very hard, and he had not a single tiling 
on ; in fact, w^heii he was picked up next morn- 
ing he was in a sort of delirious state. He said 


afterwards that he heard them, or fancied he 
[heard them,**^ all night, shouting for help; 

I but he could not assist them, as the place he 
landed at was nninhabited. A long search w^as 
made for the bodies, without effect; but a 
steamer coming in afterwards, without having 
heard of the accident, reported having seen a 
body floating, at a distance of, I should imagine, 
about forty miles from where the accident took 
place. * 

The funeral service was read on the quarter- 
deck of thpir ship, and tlie usual volleys were 
fired for those who were so dearly loved by their 
shipmates. I feel more for poor little Kemble 
than for any other of the party, as he had so 
many sisters, and seemed so loved and so much 
adored by all his friends. It will be a terrible 
blow for them, but I hope the noble way in 
which he behaved will help to console them. 


EABTII. 

IN TWO CHArTEES. CHArTER I. 

The word “ Earth ” has two significations ; 
one general, the other restricted. It is both the 
whole, and a portion of the whole. It is cither 
the globe on which we dwell, or it is the solid 
part of it raised above the seas which is the 
resting-place of man and terrestrial animals. 
Wc may therefore say that The Earth’s surface 
is permanently covered, partly with icc and 
snow, partly with water, and partly with Earth ; 
which latter, in general terms, is called land, in 
contradistinction to the other two. We have 
therefore in our vocabulary both The Eartli, 
Terra, Cybcle, our planet ; and also Earth, one 
of the ancient elements, wlkch Aristotle charac- 
terised as dry and cold. 

Although Lactantius held that the Earth w'as 
flat like a pancake, and Augustin that antipodes 
were an impossibility, the Earth is one of a 
series of globes, infinite in number but similar 
ill shape. The largest and the smallest bodies 
with which we are acquainted, are globular;, 
the sun, the planets, then* satellites, and micio- 
scopic plants and animals, sucli as volvoxes and 
monads which may be only infusorial swarm- 
germs. Small portions of liquid, unattached or 
slightly so, assume of themselves a globular form, 
as we see in rain and dewdrops and in globules 
of mercury and melted lead. Advantage is taken 
of this principle in the manufacture of shot. 

The largest known globular bodies are stars 
or suns, which make up, altogether, what is 
called The Universe. The visible universe is so 
immense as to overwhelm the imagination. 
Great distances in space are measured by the 
speed, not of a cannon-ball (which is far too slow), 
but by that of light. Some have thought that 
light from different sources miglit not travel 
with the same rapidity ; Arago, however, has 
demonstrated Unit the light of a glow-worm is 
just, as swift as that of the sun. Now, liglit — 
which would go more than seven limes round 

♦ Fancied, no doubt. The delusion is commonly 
experienced under like circumstances. 
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the world in a second of our clock-time, which 
takes eight minutes and seventeen seconds to 
reach u& Iroin the sun, which is travelling two- 
and-twenty long years before it arrives here from 
tlie dog-star — is estimated to require not less 
; than a iniliion of years to traverse the enormous 
; space which lies between us and the furthest 
I i stai’s of the furthest perceptible nebulcc. 
i The physical difference between stars and 
I planets is not so great as it appears, being pro- 

i bably a question of time merely, of cooling 
I down. , U iiless geologists are greatly mistaken, 

I Descarles" description of the Earth as ‘‘a sun 
, ' covered with a crust,” is correct. The Earth is 
! I a spherical egg-shell filled with fiery contents. 

I I The suii himself may possibly be one day 
1 1 covered witli a crust, if we could peel the 
I ' Earth as wc peel an apple, with about the same 
II proportional thickness of paring, the Earth 

I would become a little sun. Bottom-heat, so 
i ' beloved of modern gardeners, was not wanting 
j to the primitive vegetation which comes down 

' to ns in the shape of coal. Our actual conti- 
j , nents repose and float upon the internal nucleus 

I I of the Earth, which is still in a state of fusion, 

I or even of iluid elasticity. Whithersoever we 
I direct our steps, we walk ujion very tender 
j ground. Earthquakes, upraisings and depres- 
i sious of the soil, are only slight and gentle 
i approaches to an ulterior equilibrium between 
i the thill outside crust and the bulky mass of 
I fluid within, which is compressed with a force 

I equal to tlie weight of fourteen hundred atmo- 

ii spheres. Kound and above the clastic fluid 
j I mass, lies, we arc told, a stratum of lava, which 
' in turn is covered by a solid crust of earth not 
: , more than forty miles in thickness. Some au- 
' I ihoritics reduce that depth by one-half. In 
j | consequence of greater cooling, the Earth’s 

I I crust IS thicker at the poles than at the equator ; 

1 1 which does not prevent Ilecla and Geysers from 
I j making their pyrotechnic and hydraulic dis- 
i ; plays. It will be evident that earthquakes 
j; ^arc the natural result of a pliable flooriug 
j I * resting on a liquid mass ; exactly as the icc- 
i , fields of the polar seas arc rent by tiie heaving 
i i of the waters beneath them. In this world 
j ; there is no absolutely stable foundation. The 
j ] Edinburgh Observatory has verified the perma- 

! ,nent oscillation of the ground — a fact which 
j has likewise been manifested in other observa- 
I i torics, to the great annoyance of astronomers, 

! who arc tlms placed, to a certain degree, in the 
uncomfortable position of observers on ship- 
boai’d. 

When the terrestrial crust cracks, in conse- 
quence of any change of form, the lava is forced 
through the fissure and there makes its escape. 
Sometimes even the internal gas boils up and 
pierces through the lava, projecting, to an alti- ! 
tude of thirty thousand feck and more, a sub- 
stance analogous to glass which has not only 
been melted but reduced to the state of vapour. 
These vapours fall in th'^. sliajie of ashes, or 
rather of volcanic sand, whose nature is so clear 
« and decided, that, amongst other volcanic pro- 
ducts, natural glass has been found capable of , 


being made into bottles, razors, and other 
utensils. 

In general, the cracks in the Earth’s crust 
run on and are continued in the same direction. 
In Erance, the whole line of the Bhinc presents 
an almost uninterrupted succession of cracks 
and inactive volcanoes. In Auvergne, similar 
quiescent volcanoes lie all in a complete and 
perfect row. In America, the whole mountain 
chain which skirts the Pacific betrays the exist- 
ence of numerous clefts and fissures. But the 
internal convulsions of the globe, do not always 
break out at the surface. In 1 7 GO, subterranean 
noises, like the rolling of thunder, were heard at 
Honflenr, in Normandy, without producing any 
further disturbance. 

Hot springs are a natural result of tlie Earth’s 
internal heat. Every spring which drains into a 
cavity of considerable depth, will find its walls 
of rock hot enough to make it boil, and will 
issue in the state of thermal water. If it be also 
charged with foreign matters, it becomes not 
only a thermal but a niineral spring. Erom a 
depth of more than seventeen hundred feel, the 
artesian well of Grcnelle has supplied winter at 
eighty-two degrees of Eahrenhcit. 

At a sullicient depth the temperature would 
be so high as to prevent water from penetrating 
deeper. It w’ould bo inslaniJy converted into 
steam, and so sent back to the upper strata. 
This is probably one of tlie causes which hinder 
the infiltration and disappearance of the mass of 
watci*s which cover the globe. The ocean is 
water which cannot strain through a cullender, 
by reason of the fierceness of the fire beneath it. 
A red-hot sponge would not soak up water, 
neither can red-liot caverns absorb the seas. 

The long continuance of volcanoes and thermal 
springs is a further iiroof of their dci'p-seated 
origin. Mountains which, like M\ na and Y csuvius, 
have been burning more or less throughout, the 
whole historic period ; springs which \v(;re kuou n 
to be bot, and were visited for their healing vir- 
tues, thousands of years ago ; cannot hav^'e a 
shallow source of heat. Happily, Eartli, Water, 
and Air, arc ail three bad conduetors of heal.. 
Our central calorifcrc or warming-pan, which it 
might be death to us to lose, has its heat retained 
by the triple noii-coiiducting wTupjier formed by 
the terrestrial crust, the ocean, and the cloudy 
sky. 

The central fire docs more than warm ns. 
Heat, electricity, magnetism, are only correlative 
forces. Lightning has been known to flash out 
of the crai.ers of burning mountains. The Earth, 
say German dreamers, is a big animal, with a 
loadstone inside it instead of a heart; and it 
carries on its surface an ambiguous creature, the 
Sea, electrical and phosphorescent, more sensi- 
tive than itself, and inlinitely more fecund. But 
the Sea is no parasite of the great animal. It has 
no distinct or hostile individuality. On the 
cont.rary, it vivifies and fecundates the Earth 
with its life-giving vapours. All which is merely 
a figurative way of stating that all things 
harmonise. 

Tlie Earth’s place in the solar system is a 
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happy mean between two extremes. It is 
neither too near to, nor too far from, our great 
source of liglit and heat. Tlic planet nearest to 
the sun — if the reader will excuse this refreshing 
of hi.s astronomy — is Mcrcurj ; then Venus ; and 
then ourselves. Beyond us is Mars ; then comes 
a group of sixty or seventy little planets, sup- 
posed by Lagrange to bo the fragments of a 
large one exploded. That this is not the case, 
is jjrovcd by the particular movements of each 
one ^ of those small planets. Then follows 
dupiter ; then Saturn ; and finally Neptune, the 
hist being thirty times as far from the sun as we 
arc, and whose inhabitants, if any, must be 
u armed by an extremely feeble ray. Mars seems 
i < ) resemble us most in physical geography. Like 
us, it has its change of seasons, and its polar 
snows. If Jupiter's belts be clouds or girdling 
vapours, tlie J ovine landscapes may not be utterly 
unlike our own. A visit to Mars and Jupiter 
would be highly interesting, although attended 
with inconvmiiences which we know, not to 
mention thooO we know not of. On Mars, we 
should be ridiculously light and strong ; able to 
skip over liouses and tree-tops. On Jupiter, 
we should be inconveniently heavy and weak, 
ami ])ei'lui])s unable to stand against its hur- 
I'j canes. It is ]iot unlikely that the air of 
neither planet might agree with us. The red 
tint of Alars is attributed by some to a vege- 
tation coloured like red cabbages and the Coleus 
A^M'schaffcltii, which is now so fashionable in Our 

O :r Ivirdi, taken as a whole, is five and a half 
t lines denser than water. Although most highly 
favouretl by many beneficial and providential ar- 
rangements, Terra, in respect to size, does not 
claim liigh rank in the Universe. It is only the 
threc-hiuidredth part of Jupiter; which itself is 
not the thousandth part of the sun ; whose bulk 
is only a fraction of Sirius’s. It is believed 
that Sirius has a plauct, or “ blacky star,” re- 
volving round it wliicli is at least as large as 
our sun, and may liave thousands of smaller 
ones. 

17/, Ge, is Greek for Earth. Geometry, there- 
fore, teaches us to measure the Earth ; Geography, 
to describe it; Geology, to investigate its 
history; Geomancy, to tell fortunes by it; 
Geodesy, to divide and distribute it — land- 
surveying, in short. Virgil’s Georgies arc 
poems relating to agricultural matters, to 
events conncct.ed with the culture of the Earth 
— wliich brings us to Earth, the clement of oW 
chemisis, who called the cartliy residue of their 
calcinations and distillations, caput mortuum, 
the sum of dead things. 

Earth is not a simple or liomogencous sub- 
stance, but has been gradually formed by the 
decomposition of rock and other minerals by 
natural agencies. The metals even help to form 
earth. The red colour of many earths is owing 
to oxide cjf iron. Both clay and chalk, those 
wide-spread earths, are now known to have a 
metallic base. The quality of carl hs much de- 
pends on the nature of the subsoil on which 
they lie, and out of which they have been 


formed. On a chalky subsoil, earth is whitish ; 
on the red sandstone, reddish ; on ochre and 
gravel, yellow o.r butf ; on blue clay, greyish. 

Earth, Sea, and Air, are the three grand 
illustrations of the three forms of matter known 
to us ; earth of the solid, sea of the liquid, and 
air of the gaseous state. Eire, or heat, is the 
pervading lorce which runs through them all, 
more or less, and keeps them in incessant motion 
or change. * Eor the law of constant change, 
dissolution, and renovation, is submitted to oy 
earth as jvell as by ourselves. “Of gibsolute 
rest,” says Grove, “ Nature gives us no evi- 
dence. All matter, as far -as we can ascertain, 
is ever in movement, not merely in masses, as 
with the planetary spheres, but also molccularly, 
or throughout its* most intimate structure. 
Every alteration of temperature produces a 
molecular change throughout the whole sub- 
stance heated or cooled ; so that, as a fact, we 
canuot predicate of any portion of matter tliat it 
is absolutely at rest.” Earth, tlierefore, is not 
at rest, but is working, fermenting, and chang- 
ing, for our good. “There is force,” says 
Carlyle, “in every leaf that rots; else, why 
should it rot ?” Whatever rots, returns to 
earth ; earth is thereby refreshed, renewed, and 
even augmented. 

“Eartli to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,” the impressive formula of our Burial 
Service, is a succinct account both of what we 
are, and of what earth is; the immaterial 
principle joined to the one, and the ever-working 
Ibi'ccs inherent in the other, being implied 
although not expressed. Dust we are, and 
unto dust siiall we return. Our bodies are of 
the earth, earthy. Our blood contains iron. 
Our corporeal structure is built up on a foun- 
dation of bones, whose base is as mineral as a 
marble column, namely, lime. Without the 
lime in us, wc could not stand erect. Im- 
perious Ccesar, dead and turned to clay, might 
stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

Earth is ashes, if ashes be the residue of 
combustion. Every handful of earth on Earth, 
has been burnt. Besides passing througli the 
great primeval fire, some of it Jias been burnt 
over and. over again — in the natural fires exist- 
ing in warm-blooded animals; in the artificial 
fires kindled for their various uses by tlie human 
race; in the slow spontaneous combustion pro- 
duced by the oxygen in the air. 

Earth is dust. It is partly composed of 
minute portions severed from tlie hardest sub- 
stances by the wedges of .frost and the ever- 
repeated grinding of wind and rain. The friction 
of currents, the poundiiig of waves, the crum- 
bling by chemical agencies, have combined to 
form the heterogeneous compounds which we 
call c«arlh. Whether in the shape of impalpable 
clays and marls, or made up of sand, coarse 
gravel, and shingle; whether as leal-mould, 
mud, or animal remains, we may fairly say that 
earth is dust. It is a complex mixture of 
pulverised materials, an artistic sort of mince- 
meat, elaborately and benevolently combined 
for the support and sustenance of plants, and 
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through them of animals. Of all the ancient 
four, therefore. Earth has least right to its 
title of Element. It is also the most recent, 
the latest formed; for it had to be prepared 
and manufactured by the combined action of the 
other three. Moreover, from the continuance 
of the same causes, the quantity of earth in the 
world must be steadily increasing every day. ^ 

Soils are earth considered in respect to its 
suitability for the growth of vegetables, or the 
habitation of men. They are formed by the 
combination of two or more of ctbe primi- 
tive earths, united with organic matter in a 
state of decay. The three principal primitive 
earths are flint or silex, clay, and lime, which 
occur in a state of minute division, forming 
unctuous impalpable matter, as well as in the 
shape of sand, gravel, or shingle Soils are 
often described in figurative terms. Rich and 
poor soils, heavy and light soils, speak for them- 
selves, Hungry soils are such as are greedy of 
manure, absorbing large quantities, and still 
demanding more. Happily, they are not insa- 
tiable. Mr. Coke of Holkham, and others, have 
shown that, by judicious treatment, hungry 
soils may be made to give grateful returns for 
the good things bestowed upon them. Sour 
soils are mostly clays impenetrable to water. 
Tiiese, whether wet or dry, arc equally imprac- 
ticable for the farmer. Drought makes them 
as Jiard as rock, while the first shower softens 
them into slouglis of despond. But all water- 
logged soils are sour, especially such as repose 
on a clayey subsoil. Draining is, therefore, the 
best general remedy for sourness. 

There arc rocky, sandy, clayey, gravelly, 
chalky, swampy, alluvial, and other soils. On 
rocky soils and the slopes of bills, the vine pro- 
duces its very best. AVheat and beans thrive 
on soils inclined to be clayey ; turnips and 
barley on tliose tending to be sandy. Oats and 
hemp have no objection to well-drained and re- 
claimed bog and swamp. Elax and tobacco 
must liavc rich soils; rye and buckwheat will 
do something in poor ones. Calcareous soils 
are good for stone-fruit, witness tlie cherries of 
Kent and the peaches of Montreuil ; while rho- 
dodendrons and other lieath-mould plants are 
killed by a small admixture of lime in the soil. 
Magnesian soil lias a bad reputation, which is 
not always borne out by practical experience ; 
but magnesia is scarcer than the other earths, 
and is found in smaller quantities. Gypsum in 
the soil is good for clover, peas, lucerne, and 
leguminous plants in general. Deep alluvial 
soils are favourable to liops, and almost every 
other plant you can name. Eor ourselves, that 
is for the location of men, swampy and clayey 
soils are the least salubrious, gravelly and chalky 
the healthiest. The relative healthiness of rocky 
sites often depends on circumstances extraneous 
to the soil itself, 

"When silex is the principal ingredient of a 
soil, it is in the shape of sand or gravel. The 
friable nature of sandy soils makes them easily 
cultivated. An excess of sand in any soil is 
much less injurious than an excess of clay. Clay 


is a compact adhesive substance, whose particles 
are in minute division. It retains moisture with 
great obstinacy, and retards decomposition in 
vegetable and animal matter, probably by ex- 
cluding air. Unmixed clay is both difficult to 
cultivate, and unproductive when cultivated. 
Calcareous matter mostly enters a soil in the 
shape of carbonate of lime, or chalk. Like pure 
clay and pure silex, pure chalk is a barren soil. 
Mixed, however, with sand and clay, it forms a 
fruitful calcareous loam. Loam is a mixture of 
clay and sand, and sometimes lime, combined 
with animal and vegetable remains in various 
proportions. It is the texture of loams, as well 
as their elements, which render them so valujiblc 
for agricultural purposes. Mould is soil whicli 
consists principally of decayed vegetables re- 
duced to a light black powder, such as wc see 
in heaps of thoroughly rotten leaves and very 
old hotbeds of stable manure? Erom it, the 
soil of old gardens, bogs, and ancient forests 
derives its blackness as well as its softness and 
friability. French gardeners scrupulously econo- 
mise, under the name of “terreau,” all the 
vegetable mould they can find or fabricate, hold- 
ing it to be the best of manures, and almost the 
only one which does not injure the quality of 
wine made from grapes grown with its assist- 
ance. 


If air drinks water, and water imbibes air, 
earth greedily absorbs tliem both, and so be- 
comes a habitable home for the mole, the worm, 
the larva, and the perfect insect. So beautifully 
has the organisation of those creatures been 
adapted to their “element,'* that earth is as 
mucJi the medium for the mole and for sundry 
grubs and insects to live in, as water is for the 
fish. Wiiat a helpless creature an earthworm 
is, either free on the surface or fallen into a 
pool ! Ill the ground it is active, at home, and 
no doubt happy. A mole out of earth is ni 
scarcely l^s pitiable plight than a fish out oi 
water — more so, certainly, than the cel or the 
flying-fish, without reckoning the fishes which 
climb up trees. Tlie limbs of moles are so 
fitted for swimming m earth, that earth they 
can hardly be said to walk. They paddle along 
and push themselves on, somcho-w. If they 
roll over, woe betide them ! I liavc found 
moles that had ventured into upper air, lying 
flat on their backs unable to stir, and waiting 
for some bird or beast of prey, or simply for 
hunger (of whicli they arc very impatient), to 
put an end to their distress. It a friendly push 
with a stick or a foot set them on their legs 
again, they disappear underground with wonder- 
ful rapidity, firmly resolving, doubtless, never 
again to fall into a like predicament. Their 
out-turned palms, their velvet coats, their shovel 
like paws, tiicir defective eyes, their quick ears, 
their fine scent, their hog-like snouts, their 
muscular power, all combine to fit them for life 
in earth. ^ 

So great is the harmony of terrestrial arrange- 
ments, that earth cures the maladies brought 
on by ocean ; while ocean cures those incidental 
to earth. Feeble constitutions afflicted with 
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scrofula, panting lungs in populous cities pent, 
weary biains sinking under the struggle for 
life, are sent to the sea, to bathe, breathe, and 
take their rest. Similarly, not sea-sickness only, 
but sca-scurvy too, are often to be got rid of 
by a return to land. Does the reader re- 
quire to be reminded of the happy moment (if 
he has ever known it) when he stepped from 
off a rolling and pitching, onto a still and steady, 
floor? The pavement of the humblest alley, 
the ruts of the worst kept road, are to many 
preferable to the deck of the finest ship that ever 
swam. And in cases of scurvy, earth, earthy 
produce — fresh roots, vegetables, and fruits — 
even earth baths, are j)anaceas. Like Antscus, 
son of Neptune and Terra, the ailing sailor 
gains fresh strength every time he set s foot on 
earth. For other complaints, mud baths arc in 
iiigh esteem in sundry localities ; as at St. 
Amand in the north, and at Dax in the south, 
of France, where (especially at the former 
]dacc) people play at being toads and frogs for 
the cure of gout and rheumatism. 

Many earthy matters have great affinity and 
attraction for many gases. Mr. Sniee dis- 
covered that coke or charcoal miglit have so 
much hydrogen firmly attracted to it that, when 
plunged into solutions of gold, silver, or copper, 
an exteusive deposition of metal took place ; 
moreover, the cliarcoal was able to retain the 
gas for many days. Earths, by naturally exer- 
cising the same principle on an extensive scale, 
tend greatly to purify the atmosphere. Lime 
is cnniiently useful as a purilicr. A simple and 
easy mode of quickly })urityiiig the air of a 
small apaitmcnt in which people are crowded, 
IS to mix a bucket of quick lime aud water to a 
creamy or custardy consistence; aud tlien to 
take a common bellows, thrust its nozzle into 
the mixture, aud blow away. The vitiated air 
of the room, entering by the valve of the bel- 
lows, will be forced through the lime and water, 
and ^^ilI leave in it the carbonic acid, and jier- 
iiaps other noxious elements which it contains. 
This process, however, supplies no oxygen, 
v'hich must be obtained by the free admission 
of air ; but it gets rid of impurities which might 
cause deleterious effects. 

We cannot but regard it as a ])rovidential 
arraugement tliat all eartlis should Inive au af- 
finity" for, or the power of retaining, the gases 
or effluvia which arise from tlie putrefactive 
fermentation of animal and vegetable matter 
wliich takes place on or near the surface. It 
f bus becomes our interest to use as manure, to 
put out of the way for our own benefit, the 
substances whioli would prove most noxious to 
our health if left exposed. Many animals even 
act instinctively as scavengers, and place noisome 
rejectamenta underground. A poison thus be- 
comes a producer of food. The animal world 
breathes ircyly ; the vegetable world is nourished. 
Herbivorous creatures grow and tlirive ; carni- 
vorous creatures botli cat tlicni aud make use 
of their jiroducc, their fur and wool. For the 
same reason, economical farmers employ much 
earth in making their manure-heaps. So pow er- 


ful a disinfectant is earth, that the mould, thus 
imprecated, is nearly as valuable as the dung 
itself iu enriching and improving the soil to 
which it is applied. 

Earth has been called our last home, our 
final resting-place. On the very account just 
stated, it should be so. The various nations of 
the world ha\e had, and still have, various ways 
of disposing of their dead. European society 
takes it for granted, whetlier in mournful or in 
merry mood, that we should be deposited for 
our final sleep in the lap of our common 
mother. 

Earth shall cover her, 

We’ll dance over her 

When my wife is undergrpund. 

Lie heavy on him, earth ; for he (an architect) 

Laid many a heavy load on thee. 

Perhaps the most horrible practice of all is j 
the Indian fashion of tossing corpses into tidal j 
rivers, where they shock the sight and pollute ] 
the air for days together. The barbarous ciis- i 
tom of suspending departed relations in the air, | 
on poles or scaffolds, cannot be salubrious, and 
must be unsavoury. Embalming is more trouble ^ 
than our remains arc worth, especially as it is 
merely a temporary preservation; for, as we 
have already seen, there is nothing on eartli 
which does not change, slowly or quickly, as the 
case may be. 

Burning, and the subsequent Urn Burial, are | 
rapid, effectual, and striking processes, which | 
have provoked some of Browno^s best eloquence, i 
“ That great antiquity, America, lay buried for 
thousands of years, aud a large part of the i 
earth is still in the urn unto us. j 

Christians dispute how their bodies should j 
lie in the grave. In unial interment, they 
clearly escaped this controversy. To be gnawed ' 
out of our graves, to have our skulls made ' 
drinking-bowls, and our bones turned into pipes, 
to delight and sjiort our eucmies, arc tragical . ; 
abominations escaped in burning burials. Urnal | 
interments aud burnt rclicks lie not in fear of , 
worms, or to be an heritage for serpents.” 

On the other hand, “ He that lay in a golden ; 
urn, eminently above the earth, was not like to 
find the quiet of his bones. Many of those urns > 
w'ere broke by a vulgar discoverer, in hope of | 
inclosed treasure. The aslies of Marcellus w'^ere j 
lost above-ground, upon the like account. When I 
Alexander opened the tomb of Cyrus, the re- I 
maining bones discovered his proportion, where- j 
of ui'ual fragments afford but a bad conjecture, ■ 
and have this disadvantage of grave interments, , 
t hat they leave us in ignorance of most personal j 
discoveries.” And they do not always save the i 
corpse from insult.. It was “ an aifrout upon 
Tiberius; while they but half burnt his body, 
and in the amphitheatre, according to the cus- 
tom in notable malefactors ; whereas Nero 
seemed not so much to fear his death, as that 
his head should be cut off*, and his body not 
burnt entire. 

“ That carnal intermept or burying was of the 
elder dale, the old examples of Abraliam and 
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tbe patriarchs are sufficient to illnstrate; and overhun/^ with aged ashes and ehns, the special 

were without competition, if it could be made haunt of innumerable blackbirds, wliose sweet 

out that Adam was buried near Damascus, ac- broken questions and answers, now coaxing, 

cording to some tradition. But though earth now mocking, now exulting, might be heard 

hath engrossed the name, yet water hath proved there all the day long, aiiii pretty nearly all 

the smartest grave ; which in forty days swal- the year through. Then, the path crossed a tiny 

lowed almost mankind, and the living creation ; tinkling brook, which a few steps higher up 

fishes not wholly escaping, except the salt-ocean made a portentous amount of bustle and 

were handsomely contempered by a mixture of scurry round a comer formed by a mossy lump 
the fresh element.” ^ of grey rock, and gave itself vastly conquering 

The -list of earth’s usefulness is*, not easily airs among the stepping-stones, especially after 

exhausted. Earth supplies coloui*s for painting, a hard shower of rain. Up the hill-side, among 

as ochre, umber, and ultramarine, besides nu- a cluster of other hills soft and bossy with 

nicrous brilliant metallic compounds ; materials golden furze, went Staddon-lane, and ended at 

for pipes, bricks, pottery, tiling, pavements, the farm-yard wall and the narrow ivied door 

statuettes, crockery, and artificial gems; the with the treacherous high stone threshold, 
means of cleaning and polishing, as “ French The farm-yard went shelving down-hill to the 
chalk,” Bath-bri<3c, tripoli, fullers’ -earth ; aids dwelling-house, which stood in a dip on the 

to both defensive and offensive military opera- further side, and a very noisy untidy old-world 

'j tions, from Uncle Toby’s fortifications to Gene- sort of farm-yard, 1 must needs ovn, it was; 

I ; ral Todleben’s earthworks ; a simple cement, rudely and only half paved ; sloppy, and strewn 

j for grafting, to wit, and for stopping beer- with litter; and above all, rendered terrible to 

I barrels; as medicine, like magnesia, chalk, col- me in the remotest days of my acquaintance 

I lyrium, and Armenian bole ; for tlirashing-floors, with it, by threatening visions of a truculent 

garden-walks, ant-hills, and savages’ huts. There mothcr-sow, whose family broils seemed licver 

is even eatable earth which, taken into the off her mind, and by the a[)parition of a hideous 

stomach, lulls, if it do not satisfy, the cravings white calf wit hone black eye, which ])ers3sied in 

of liunger. ^ charging at me with tail erect from tlie open 

Before altogether quitting the Earth, we will, cow-house door. There was a slender grey 

in the second chapter, go a little deeper into it, tower — thrashing-floor below, pigcori-liousc 

following the itinerary of three recent travellers, above — which stood in one corner of tlic* farm- 

yard ; a bell had jirobably once hung in its u])per 

story, and, though it showed no oilier sign of i 
STADDON FARM. having served lor religious purposes, it was 

invariably called ‘‘the chapel.” The answer 

Houses, especially country houses, have for often given by a farm-servant to inquiries after 
me a peculiar attraction, inasmuch as I often the master of the house, to the eficct that 
fancy that I find in them, as one does in human “Maister be gwa)n to chapel,” only signified 
faces, a character and expression all their that the master of Sl.addon, Mr. Isaac Dart, 
own, and quite apart from their beauty or ugh- must be looked for within the low-ardied door- 
ness, or the degree of liking 1 may^ have for way of the little tower, ever resonant with the 
those that live in them. cooing and whirring of pigeons, and the dull 

• It is this character, fanciful or not, which heavy rhythm of flails. 

makes the image of many a house which was The way from tlic farm-yard to the front 
familiar to me in my old South Cove life, cling entrance lay between hen-houses and pigsties, 
so pertinaciously to myremembraucc, that often and the outhouse where old Croppy the (lonkey 
with very little encouragement, or no encourage- abode, and skirled the kitcheu-door, beside 
ment, its likeness starts out of the mist of the which an immense blush-rose-bush overspread 
past and claims recognition, although no pains the wall and touched the low eaves cd the 
iK)r pleasures of my own, or of those 1 loved, roof. Then, turning a sharp corner, one stood 
. are graven on its face. on the narrow paved path which ran along the j 

Such a house was Staddon Farm ; a prim front of the housi', w here the low wdiidows of j ; 
little grey homestead, now existent only in the best rooms looked across a straight stripe of j, 
the remembi ance of a few old prosers like my- border, filled aWays (as it seemed to me) with !' 
self, but which, in the days of my youth, was the gayest and most glowing flowers, and a de- li 
nested high among the tufted hills that over- crepit dwarf wall that bounded it, to the soft j' 
looked the sea some half-mile from ray home. wavy perspective formed by the turfy dip be- | 
Staddon had no architectural beauty to boast tween the iiiils, in the middle distance of which 
of, though its antiquity was not of mushroom grew a w^eird old ash-tree, all knotted and | 
date, for it had been in the^ old time an out- gnarled, as if its w- oody joints were deformed by j 
lying farm, on the skirts of the fair demesne cramps and rheumatisms. And away beyond, j 
lielonging to a great monastery miles inland, and far below, the pale turquoise bluu of the sea ! 
TTie narrow maze of winding lanes, full of violets shimmered as with diamond-dust till it met the ; 
and briar-roses in spring, and, it must be owned, pearly sky horizon. ' 

dripping deep with mud all the winter long, Staddon used to be the goal of many of our 
wdiich we called Staddon lanes, ran twisting walks, when, under the convoy of kind sandy- ; ; 
and twining through a deep ferny rocky dell, haired long-suffering Miss Chambeiiaync, our !; 
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j I deaf governess, my sisters and I went roaming 
!| about the beautiful hills in all weathers. It 
' goes to my heart now to think how, as often 
!i as our unruly tribe made a descent upon the 
' quaint dominions of Miss Arabella Bart, the 
: bachelor farmer’s maiden sister, that poor dunny 
dozy creature, Croppy, used to be led out on 
the turf from his warm stall, caparisoned with a 
! wonderfully patched and incommodious side- 
, ' saddle, find given up to the exacting caprices of 
j I a trio of mischievous imps, who enjoyed nothing 
' 1 better than teazing and persecuting him, like a 
I ! bevy of importunate summer flies, into the ex- 
; I tremc measure of a brief and superannuated 
’ I gallop. 

But all this time I have not said what was 
i the ])cciiliar character and stamp of expression 
I which fixed the likeness of Staddon in my me- 
mory after the indelible fashion which, as I 
, have mentioned, it is the property of some 
houses to possess. Jt was the marvellous re- 
I semblance between the bouse and its master; a 
! resemblance, as it seemed to me, not merely 
, ! fanciful, or based on generalities, but tangible, 

I i and, so to speak, physical ; a likeness of lines 
j i and colours, which 1 felt all the more because I 
|! knew 1 could not make it felt by others. As 
. I often as I saw his weather-dried little visage, 
!j his sharp nose, square chin, and high-pitched 
i j forehead running uji into a yellow-grey stubble, 
i i of short-cropped liair, there siood before me the 
1 queer tiinc-stained little old house, its low gable 
! i crowned with some fluttering sprays of wall- 
j i flower rooted among the stones. The ]nnched 
' and napless hat he always wore perched high on 
I his head, did duty for the dilapidated little 
j tower where the dovecot was; and the jutting 
I angles and ragged roofs of the incongruous farm- 
I buildings were aptly mimicked by his sharp 
I cibow.s, and the meagre fluttering skirts of his 
1 higli-bliouldered swallow-tailed coat. I never 
! I saw^ the brick and mortar douhln so strangely 
!i like iis fleshy brotlier, as one day in the late 
i autumn, wdien one of our grand wild winds was 
abroad, and tlic sky was full of piles of hurry- 
ing lurid cloud, fltful scuds of rain, and weak 
gleams of sunshine. As 1 came panting before 
the wind along the dip between the hills, one 
of those gleams was just flushing the face of 
the old house dashed with rain and spray, and 
touching the sharp once-gilded gnomon of the 
sun-dial over the door, while the rows of great 
scarlet and crimson and yellow dahlias were 
tossing their burning faces, and swaying like 
tortured things at every blast. Staddon was 
that day looking its best, and as 1 was more 
than twelve years old then— for Croppy, poor 
soul, I know had gained his well-earned rest 
many a winter before — I was quite capable of 
feeling, and did feel, the picturesque charm of 
the place. Yet, for all that, nothing could pre- 
vent my recurring to the grotesque likeness be- 
tween master and house, as soon as 1 entered 
the low wainscoted kitchen on the left of the 
entrance door. For there sat Farmer Bart, 
i Hushed and peevish with the unlooked-for, and 
I certainly undeserved, visitation of a tvvingc 


of gout in his knee, the firelight glittering 
on liis sharp red nose and flaring over his 
wrinkled russet skin, with the pale pinched 
grey hat planted grimly above, and, to complete 
the picture, a grand flowered chintz dressing- 
gown, crimson and yellow and green, which 
Miss Arabella had carefully folded about his 
waist and lower limbs, but which waved its 
parti -coloured skirts, like the flowers outside, in 
the draught of the opening door. 

When first I knew Staddon, Farmer Bart and 
his sister, with their men-servants and maid- 
i servants, were its only denizens. In later years, 
our worthy little French master. Monsieur 
IluUUer, and his mother, became lodgers there 
for a considerable period. How so strange a thing 
should have come to pass as that the master of 
Staddon should have admitted a couple of fo- 
reigners to a permanent seat at liis hearth-side, 

I am quite unable to guess, but there they were 
living, and living in excellent good harmony 
too : partly owing, no doubt, to the unfeigned 
admiration of the French mother and son for 
all things English, and partly to the sympathy 
between Madame Huillier and Miss Arabella in | 
the matter of dried simples and medicinal con- 
fections, in the preparation and exhibition of \ 
.which to suffering mortals each was a devoted 
adept, though 1 more than half suspect that each 
ill iier secret heart looked down upon many of the 
other’s nostrums as vain and superstitious. One 
strong reason that Madame had for consider- 
ing so out-of-thc-wuy an abode desirable, was 
her anxiety to remove her son, her dear Victor, 
whom she cared for and cosseted and guarded 
against designing womankind with a hen-like 
fussiness, as though, at near forty, he were still 
quite incapable of self-defence or management, 
from contact with certain too potent, attractions 
at South Cove. There was one sea-side house, 
called “The Hocks,” whicli slie especially hated, 
and the very mentiou of which would set her 
gre^y moustache quiveu-iug, and the perky brown . j 
bow on her cap nodding with a suppressed 
wrath, wliich filled us mischievous young people 
with dcb'ghl. “ I'lie liocks” stood at the ex- 
treme end of one of Die horns of the crcscent- 
sliapcd quay, and in the broad shadow of Stony 
Point, where the brandies of the garden-bushes 
were shorn away and beut landwards on the 
side towards the sea, and the spray dashed over | 
the chimney-poivS every time it blew a gale. I 

1 shall have to come back to “ The Hocks” i j 
in the course of my rambling old stories, and to j 
tell what manner of folks were the Crouch 
Tolleys, who occupied Jt,he house for several 
years, and were, in truth, as singular a family as 
any of our South Cove notables, but at present | 

L have only to do with the contraband attrac- ' j 
tion which set Madame Huillier’s bow a-iiod- 
ding, as I have said, and allured her generally 
obedient Victor in the direction of Stony Point. , 
This attraction w'as Miss Bavida Tolley, the i 
orphan daughter of the long-deceased younger i 
brother of Mr. Crouch Tolley. Madame liuillier, 
so kind -and consideratjc in her demure fashion 
towards all the world besides (except when a 
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; ) touch of acrid sectarianism curdled up her better 
j 1 nature), had no consideration, no indulgence, for 
i I poor Miss Davida and her doings : from her long 
I solitary rides on old Hector, the vener<ablc relic 
I i of a 1) unter who tenanted her uncle’s little stable, 
i I to the perpetual mixture of faded greens and 
> , blues in her somewhat untidy attire, which al- 
J wa\s gave my vagabond fancy tlijp impression 
;! that her gowns and shawls were continually 
: i afflicted with a series of severe contusions. Her 
; I flute playing too— her only accoinpHsinnent, and 
: one strange enough, it must be allowed, in a lady 
! i — came under the ban of Madame’s most fiery 
^ ! anathemas. It w’as, in truth, as she well knew, 

’ j t )ic secret of the offending Victor’s first slip into 
I transgression, for Miss Davida had a true 
, musical ear, and skill and feeling enough to ' 
I loach the hearts of her hearers, especially if by 
j chance the grotesque figure of the player were 
, I unseen. And Victor Huillier really prized good 
music made by others, though liis own was 
l l angular and colourless enough. And so, of 
j course, the luckless flute-playing of Miss Davida 
j v;as ranked among the very w'orst of those trans- 
, gressions against the duties of right-thinking 
I spinsterhood, by which, as Madame loudly de- 
I ciarccl, " that old maiden was for ever shocking 
j the conveniences.” | 

Many a time, in our walks, we met Miss i 
: j Davida trotting along tlie lanes, her short olivc- 
j green habit splashed to the knees, and her pale ’ 
blue bonnet-strings fluttering behind her, and 
' many a time she made my sisters happy by the ; 
, gift of lieavy bunches of great shiny blackberries ! 
■ ; which she had twisted off the hedges on her 
way, with the hooked whip she always carried. 
I myself was growing a great girl tlien, and 
j generally lingered a few steps in the rear on 
' ; such occasions, trying hard to leave the taste 
, ' for blackberries behind me with otiier childish 
J propensities, but wanting the courage to look 
i on calmly at the feast. 

' . At Godpapa Vance’s, too, I used to see Miss 
: Davida, but rarely, for her restless ways and 
' abrupt jerks of laugliter discomposed the old 
. i gentleman, and I verily believe made him lialf 
I j afraid of her, so used was he to weigh out his 
; emotions as he did his rhubarb and- manna, by 
I Uie grain. Aunt Bella, dear soul, with Jier 
1 j largo benevolence and lier proneness to give a 
. I share of protection to all things persecuted, had 
, I a kind word to say of the oilendiiig old 
; niaiden,” as often as Madame’s wrath overflowed 
in complaints against her; and she would have 
taken up her defence yet more stoutly, but for 
, the unconscious fecling^of liege-vassalagc to her 

I “ beloved,” which constrained her, as far as her 
sweet nature would permit, to accept godpapa’s 

ij nervous dislikes, and bow , to his washed-out 
' , antij)athies, and so keep the gilding always 
It bright and burnished on the judgment-scales of 

I I her idol, even at the expense of a speck or two 
j j on her own. 

j 1 Once, and once only, our walking party. Miss 
j* Chamberlayne at its head, came upon Miss 
J Davida and imr worshipper, strolling in Stad- 
! I don-lane, or rather just turning into the lane 


from that pretty miniature glen, where the i j 
rivulet made an abrupt turn, as I said before, i ' 
round a point of grey rock^ and the blackbirds 1 1 
were for ever asking pleasant questions of one i | 
another, and seemingly getting no answer. I , 

must premise that the rencontre look place bef- < 

fore Madame Huillier and her son went up to j 
lodge at Staddon Farn>, andjwas, indeed, indirectly , I 
the cause of that event. Miss Davida was, as ' | 
usual, perched on old Hector, but in an unwonted j 
and meditative attitude, tlie rein loose in one 
drooping hand, and the stiff horn-handled whip ; 
swmying in the other, while the green gauze j 

veil which should have shaded her features had | ' 

pervcr-sely turned round and meandered do\Mi > 
her hack. Monsieur Victor seemed to have 
gained all that she had lost in briskness. . 
His gait was more elastic, and his look far .1 
less prim, than usual. We, sharp-eyed little 
critics, saw at a glance, as they came upon j 
us, that onr demure teacher, “ Mr. Howl v,” | 

was looking up earnestly into Miss Davida’s 
face, and that his right hand w^as helping hers | 
to guide poor Hector’s Happing rein, although | , 
they, on seeing us, instantly fell into a more 
common-place position, and our discreet gover- | 
ness, who, though deaf, was by no means blind, ; , 
.after a passing bow of recognition to the pair, , 
turned into tiie glen tliey liad just left, and so j 
placed her little troop in safety among the ! ' 
harmless primroses and bluebells. But one j , 
thing wc saw — how could we help seeing it ? — , 
111 that brief passing glance, which set our 
hearts fluttering with laughter, and our tongues 
busily clialtering in an under tone for the icst 
of the walk, it was a straggling garland of . 
ivy and forget-me-nots — those fine large tiir- 
quoise-blue forget-me-nots we had gailiorcd ' 
so often where they sat dipjiiiig tlicir feet in tiie 
rivulet — wreathed carelessly round Moiisitiir 
Huillier’s rustic straw hat and ending in a 
maze of stalks over his left ear, like the head- ' 
gear of a certain picture of Vertumnus lightly 
clothed in a green rag, nhioli used to adorn our 
Roman Mythology. No doubt Miss Davida’s 
hand had placed the flowers there, and tliey had 
botli forgotten the fact in the hurry of nice Ling 
us, but the ridiculous incongruity of the adorn- 
ment was of course the only thing that caught 
our fancy and set us laughing hours afterwards 
with its comical remembrance. . 

Ah me ! how often in these latter years, when ; , 
tiying to live back for a moment into tliose , 
phases of feeling with which, in the old days, I ; i 
and my compeers in age were wont to regard any | , 
symptom of great and unusual emotion, any out- j | 
ward sign of migbty heart-quaking on the pai t of j , 
our elders — how often, I say, have I had to con- j 
fess to myself that, after all, healthy childhood, | 
in its early portion at least simple, trustful, j 
innocent childhood— the poet’s ideal of all that i 
is pure and good — is but a soulless beautiful j 
shape, like the fair water-sjiirit of the German tale, j 
Pleasantly enough it wanders along the singing ! 
summer land of its ignorance, where the heavy I 
branches of the awful tree of knowledge cast as | 
yet no shadow on the turf, and the red rose- | 
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I leaves are never plucked, and laid up as dry showing the thia harsh black hair ^ pulled ; ! 

i relics of past delight ; yet, alas ! this sweet and straight behind her ears, as nd one wore it then. ' 

! tender creature is, in truth, more dumb, selfish, Next came the round forehead and large out- , | 
, and merciless, in the presence of any strong, or looking eyes — Miss Davida’s eyes were by no | ' 
! [ noble, or passionate emotion, than would be the means ugly, but of course that did not enter • 

' j wayworn man or woman it shall one day become, into my conception of the portrait, so I gave ' ■ 

I : wlien the evil world shall have faded its fresh- her tlie eyes of a lobster. 1 exaggerated, too, ' 

ness, tiingled the golden strands of its simplicity, the flatness of her nose, and the slight projec- ; j 
I and set its footsteps to a funeral march, tramp- tion of her u*pper front teeth, and then passed j j 
' I jng painfully through slough and shade, and on with masterly strokes to her lank figure, in- ' ; 
i I never more to lead the wreathed fandangoes long sisting un/luly on its real angularity, and j , 
left behind in the bowers of tliat singing paradise, esnecially bringing out the long booted foot ;; 

; Poor, homely Miss Davida, ill provided, and projecting below the short habit. So much im- | ; 

; ! little cai’ed for in her daily life ! Poor, hard- portance did I give, in fact, to Miss Davida’s ' i 
, i worked, prosaic Monsieur V ictor ! The little figure, that poor Hector became a sort of mere j , 
overflow of tenderness conveyed in the giving attcr-thought and interloper, and was so cur- ; 

' and tlic wearing of that uncouth garland was tailed in the matter of legs, owing to the ' ; 

, very likely the first snatch of melody which had shortness of the paper, that he assumed a | ' 

' sweetened the ever-jarring mpnotony of their painful likeness to a monstrous turnspit-dog, j ; 
I' lives, in spite of allthe scrapings of his tenor, and with the head and mane of a sea-serpont. ' 

' the pensive pipings of her flute. But of course Monsieur Victor, loo, I well remember, pre- !l 
the broad caricature of Monsieur Hiiillicr’s ceded liis lady and her steed, for I was totally ! , 
bedizened hat and Miss Davida’s drooping veil unable to make him occupy his proper place in 
were tlic only features of the picture which the picture, so lie was represented as looking i 
touched my fancy. Would they had not done back at her, cocking his Homan nose jauntily in j 
' so. For in the course of that day I was the un- the air, and theatrically extending his hand I 
lucky and unwitting means of bringing a hail- with all five fingers outstretched as in earnest ’ . 
st.orm of (rouble about the cars of the ill-starred entreaty, while the garland, on the drawing of j 
, pair, by tlic vivid remembrance I retained of which I lavished great care and pains, fluttered ! 

' their strange appearance. . a yard from his hat. 

1 It so happened tliat I was engaged to dine When the design appeared to me complete, I I 
' and spend that lovely May afternoon at God- put the finishing stroke to it, in order to leave ■ 
papa Vance’s in Meadow-row. Aunt Bella was no possibility of mistake as to the subject, by 
, unable, as it clianccil, to sit and chat with me printing the names of Miss Davida Tolley and ! 

; tliat day before dinner in our usual sunny Monsieur Huillier (mis-spelled, by the way, I ! 

wiiiuO\\-seat, for she was closeted uitli Tackett remember) over the heads of the lovers ; across I 
) in the loner cliambc-r, where the mysterious the blurred pencil-marks which stood for the j 
[ gallipots and pill-boxes were, and where that liedgc I scrawled “ Staddon-lane while from 
, i ghastly picture of the racc-horsc Childers stood Monsieur Victor’s open mouth proceeded Die ' 

, ' plaiitctl on its bony legs above the mantelshelf, touching exclamation, in round hand, “ Oh, you ^ 

1 taking part in the careful bottling of some dear!” i' 

delicate elder-flower syrup, that morning con- I was stopped in a last flourish I was giving 
I cocte.d by Kcziali from the Dowager Mrs. Vance’s to Hector’s tail, by the sound of godpapa’s , : 

' family receipt-book. lame foot on the stairs, so I pushed paper and 

1 waudered in and out of the room once or pencil into the drawer where Aunt Bella kept 
twice with a sniif and a shudder, for the tier knitting, and, by the lime dinner was over, 
Venetian blinds were down, and the cupboards had forgotten all about my drawing, and was 
' wide open. I kissed and buzzed about dear standing among the flower-beds of the little ! 
Aunt Bella for a while, and pronounced judgment garden, profitably engaged in patting the round ' 
on the merits of her clear amber-coloured syrup, cheeks of the heavy Gueldrcs roses, to make ' 
and then I betook me to the drawing-room, where, the raiii-drops left in them by a morning shower 
lighting on a pencil, and extracting a scrap of fly out in sparks upon my face aud dress. Sud- 
I paper from Aunt Bella’s writing-book, now only dcniy Tackett threw up the drawing-room ! 

' laid on the table for show, I sat down behind window and called me. Wondering at tiie , 
the china bowl of early pinks, intent on executing summons, I turned unwillingly from my | 

' a sketch of that subject dear to every girl-artist Gueldres roses, and went slowly up-stairs, 

I scarce yet in her teens, the Portrait of a Young possessed with a misgiving lest j^odpapa should , 
Lady in Ball-dress.” have lighted upon some terrible new sea , , 

But, somehov% the scene of the morning re- monstrosity in his walks, and should intend j 
I curred to me as I began, and in a twinkling to honour me with ,a first sight of it. ^ But far | 
the curly head and feathers of the Young more appalling than sight of any living crea- j ; 
Lady ” were transmuted into a likeness of poor ture that creeps or wriggles among rocks, was \ 
Miss Davida stooping over Hector’s neck, with the presence that awaited me. There, behind |j 
Monsieur Huillier triumplially wrcvathed, pacing Aunt Bella’s chair, stood Madame Huillier, one j 
at her bridle-rein. I had to begin from the hand behind her back, the other grasping the 
lady’s poke bonnet, pushed backward and chair, her face flushed^ her head trembling, I 
upward, like the keel of a stranded boat, and her black eyebrows twisted into a knot of in- | 
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dif^ation. The moment I looked at Madame’s 
i^ace, I remembered my delinquency. O, that 
miserable drawing ! 0, why had Madame 

come to pay an afternoon visit, and, above all, 
why, O why, had she gone to fetch Aunt Bella’s 
knitting out of that guilty drawer, and lighted 
on my unmistakable performance ! 

I went silently over to Aunt felia, and slid 
my hand into hers for sheer weakness of^ spirit. 
I verily believe my touch was a sort of comfort 
to hei; at the moment, so confused and troubled 
was she at having had to bear the first brunt of 
the storm. She only whispered, “Dear Boonie,” 
to give me courage, Boonie, i have said before, 
was the pet name she used to give me. Then 
came Madame’s menacing hand slowly from 
behind her back, and held my luckless caricature 
on high — I suppose to prevent my snatching at 
it, and by her frowns, and her cvit-and-thrust 
questions, and 0 1 by the tremendous bobbing 
! of that ominous brown bow on her forehead, she 
!> speedily wrenched out of me all my reminis- 
! cences of the scene of the morning, and plainly 
' showed by the violeiiee of her wrath, that how- 
ever hitherto tormented by suspicions of her 
son’s transgression — and why his admiration 
for Miss Davida should have seemed so grave u 
sill in the good lady’s eyes I cannot to this hour | 
rightly understand. — vet 'the fatal certainly of 
the facts only reacheef her through my unfortu- 
nate caricature, for which I had to suffer over 
and above the present terrors of that dreadful 
examination, such an endless series of French 
impositions, and such maddening applications of 
irregular verbs in the future, as utterly sickened 
me of pictorial attempts for a long tunc. 

But these lighter troubles had hardly faded 
out, before another event occurred, which im- 
pressed me tlic more, inasmuch as it placed me 
for the first time face to face with death. When 
poor Godpapa Vance was so angry with Aunt 
Bella on the evening of his quartet party, for 
^ , iniscalliiig his new conrhological liobby a 
“ Pholex,” he little dreamed how bitterly those 
ill-omened Pliolases would yet be revenged on 
him for so obstinately poking them out of their 
peaceful retirement in the limestone rock. Only 
a few months after that quartet party, he 
came home one day, hoarse and feverish from a 
walk, during which he had spent a long hour in 
lounging and probing their lioles with his cane 
in the teeth of an cast wind. The hoarseness 
became a bad cold, and the bad cold became a 
fatal sickness : a sort of rapid senile consump- 
tion I think the doctors called it. 

The real illness seemed to put his visionary 
maladies to flight. It appeared, if I may say so, to 
satisfy him as to his claims to be called an invalid, 
and he grew much less querulous and exacting in 
the last weeks of his life. After a few days of con- 
finement to his bed, he was allowed to get up 
again, and even encouraged to potter about the 
house, and busy himself with his old employ- 
ments. But 1 think he never cared now to 
hunt up his symptoms in “ Carver’s book,” 

1 perhaps from an inward consciousness of liis 
condition, though no word of it had fallen 


from those about him. Strai^ely, too, he 1 
seemed to try and persuade himself that his 
sufferings, which, after all, were by no means I 
sharp, were more fanciful than anything else ; j 
he, who in former days would sulk for hours if 1 
his right to a share of some ghastly malady was i 
disallowed ! Nay, in the diary I have spoken of, I 
and which godpapa kept till a week before his | j 
death, his only mention of his health during i| 
those weeks consisted for the most part of such j ! 
remarks as, “ Not much to complain of, thank | 
God;** “a little shortness of breath, but less 1 
cough;” and so forth. Towards the end he ! 
was much tormented by restlessness and want j 
of sleep ; but even then he was marvellously j i 
patient, considering his nervous irritable | ! 
temper ; and, after a bad night, he would even | 
allow one of us young ones to sit down on a | 
stool at his feet and read him into a doze ; a 
condescension which to us at first seemed hardly 
credible, but which we were glad to remember 
when he was gone. 

And Aunt J^ella! Loving, devoted Aunt ! 
Bella ! What of her, when slic saw “ her be- , j 
loved” thus gliding away from her, almost pain- { 
lessly, but very surely, and with him all tlic |i 
music and sunshine and life of heir life ? 1 ! 

Nay, she did no^ see it, poor darling ; for licr 1 1 
blindness had by this time grown so dense that j ! 
she could distinguish no feature in that best- ^ 
loved face, though she yet saw the outline of i 
any one standing betwixt her and the liglU. | 
She would still sometimes flutter her small j 
brown fingers — pretty, round, tapering fiiigeis , 
— close before her eyes, to ascertain if she i 
could yet discern their motion, and that little she i 
always saw as long as she lived ; but the wasting i , 
and waning of her poor old husband, his wi'niy j' 
sallow look, his shrinking and shrivelling up, , 
until his very head, small as it always liad i 
been, seemed half its former size, was mcroi- ’ 
fully hidden from her. She was always with i i 
him now, for she had grown bolder in her care, | ; 
and he more helpless m his weakness ; and i am 1 , 
sure she knew his state by his step, by the tone ! ! 
of his voice, by his very gentleness wilh her. L 
Bui [ think, with that knowledge, and out of i | 
the depth of it, came so strong a conviction |j 
of her having but a short time to stay on earth j | 
without him, that it enabled her, blind as she j ! 
was, to be the same ministering angel, even to , | 
his last moment of consciousness, as she had ' 
been through all their married years, j 

She had a little patient word often on her | 
lips in that sad time, which sounds very touch- j 
ing to me now in the remembrance. It was, ! 
“ Ah ! that blessed hope !” And I remember the ; 
first time I heard her say it — it was but a very i 
few days before his death — she had left him i 
sleeping for a moment, and was standing by my j - 
side at the sitting-room window where we had ! | 
so often watched for his return together. I, j l 
longing to comfort her, but not knowing what 1 1 
to say, nor whether I ought to break the silence, i 
had caught up one of her little hands, and was ' 
kissing and smoothing it as I often did, when j 
she took her poor dim eyes from those broken | 
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I flights of steps on Stony Point where they had 
I unconsciously rested, and smiled down on me 
' and whispered, “Ah, Boonie, dear ! that blessed 
' hope I almost started, for I fancied she must 
I be deluding herself with a dream of godpapa’s 
I recovery, whieli w^e all knew at that time was 
; j hopeless ; but now, I feel that it was the hope 
i ! of soon following her “ beloved” in death tliat 
I made the ]>oor eyes smile. After godpapa died, 

; I do not think she ever used the words. The 
j hope had almost grown to certainty then, 

I Godpapa’s life went out meekly and patiently 
I enougli. He died with his poor lean hand 
folded in the clasp of his true-hearted tenderly 
loving wife. There was no “ agony,” as people 
' I call it, in liis departing. A little catching of 
j the breath, a little quivering of the limbs, were 
all lie had to endure. During the last hour or 
I two, Aunt Ihilla, sitting by his pillow fanning 
' away tlie faintness of death, was more than 
! once bidden to speak to the dying man, to see 
' if he Yct recognised her voice. Was it a tear- 
I fill mcuiory of the days of their old old couH- 
I sliip that made her twice call him by bis 
I Christian name, “Boger! Roger, dear!” by 
I which, uncoupled wiih the surname, she had 
I never been used to speak to him, even in my 
! fat lici^s nnncmbraiice i* Did she fancy the name 
' could have for him, amid the shadows of the 

* dcath-luiz(', the same talismanic power that it had 

I retained for her ? However that might bo, poor j 
godpajia (lid hear it, and did know her too, and 
feebly pressed her hand each time in answer. 
Alas for llie moment of supreme anguish, when 
that flick(‘ring pressure died out, and with it the 
troubled breathing, and Aunt Bella could lay 
J her head upon the ])illow, aud let out the hard 
I tearless sobs without thought of distuihing him 
, who had been all her thought. But she 
j indulged in no extra vagiuit violence of grief, 

' I and soon let old Madame, wdio had been a great 
’ comfort to her throughout her trial, lead her 
I quietly away. 

I So Godpajia Vance was laid by a long train 
, 1 of mourners, under the great twin elni-lrces, 

, close to the cimreh-path at the Cove, And thcre- 
' after Aunt Bella lived alone in Meadow-row: 

I I Tackett and Keziali, Bet and Duke the pointer, 

I occupying their wonted places in the household. 

I Small cliaiigc W’as there, either inside or outside 
j j of the quiet house. All things went on after a 

I I little while, as usual. The very study was duly 

I dusted, aired, and kept holy, as of yore, and I am 

I I afraid that we children, scltish as we were, were 
half glad poor godpapa was not there to awe ms, 
till wc markccl how silent and drooping dear 
Aunt Bella was; how often the white lamhs- 
wool or the hi aiding silks lay untouched beside 
her ; and liow lier chirping little songs had quite 
died out, though there was no one near her now 
to take exception at their want of skill. 

Still as the months passed on, this first great 
numbness of the heart w^ore off, and she would 
talk again at times, on the old themes too, 
ill the old cheerful voice which called young 
children and dumb creatures about her, as the 
sound of the pipe is said to call the merry little 


lizards irresistibly to listen. Far from shun- 
ning speech of her “beloved,” or “that dear 
angel,” as she would call him now at times, 
she seemed to find the greatest satisfaction in 
referring to the circumstances wliich she thought 
gave him the highest claim on her gratitude wid 
affection, that she might embalm her Saint’s me- 
mory in a precious casket, and so fall down and 
worship it ! * What she loved best to speak of, 
was her weary work-a-day life before she knew 
him ; his stupendous generosity in choosing her 
for a wife*; and the joy she had felt when first 
slie began to find that her presence in the dull 
old London house had power to fence him off 
from many a bitter querulous word and look of 
his crabbed old mother. 

I never loved to sit thus listening to dear 
Aunt Bella half as well as after gOdpapa’s 
death ; for I was older now, and coula estimate 
her true and tender nature at something like 
its value. She seemed in my eyes, too, quite 
handsome : — no, handsome is liot the word, quite 
lovely, though so very unlike any type of loveli- 
ness that I had ever seen. 

If the trulii must be told — a truth which would 
have stabbed dear Aunt Bella to the heart could 
she have ever so remotely conceived it — Mrs. 
Vance, the widow, was far more comely in licr 
simple black dress and prim close cap, from 
under tlic border of which a few little iron-grey 
rings of hair peeped out on lier forehead, than 
ever she had been as a wife. The gaudy 
flowered chintzes and the gay taffeties were laid 
aside for ever, and her great green fan and 
her blight-coloured braiding silks w'crc thence- 
forward tlic only patches of colour about her, as 
she sat day by day in the usual ]>lac(*, but turned 
a little from the window now ; wearing out the 
hours in patient occupation, and waiting her 
appointed time. 

One day 1 brought her tidings of a wedding. 
One of my cousins, a frank blue-eyed sunshiny 
girl of nineteen, the darling of her home, vras 
going to marry a neighbouring squire’s son: a* 
gay generous-t'empered fair-faced stripling, who ' 
had loved her ever since they w’^erc both out of j 
long clothes, and had told her so while they 
were yet in pinafores. We were all in a plea- 
sant bustle about this marriage, especially I, 
who was to be exalted to the signal honour of 
acting as sixth bridesmaid on the occasion. So ! 
1 emptied all my budget to Aunt Bella, and it j 
was the first time I had seen her smile brightly ■ 
i and kindle with anything like her own cheerful ■ ! 
spirit, since the great sorrow fell upon her. She i 
even fell to talking of bridal finery and of the j ! 
tall fly-cap and rich white lutestring sacque in 1 1 
which she liad helped to array some friend of 1 1 
her young days — long, long turned to dust — ' i 
when slie went to, the altar with a dashing young ; 

soldier, who was killed at the outbreak of the | 
American war, I 

Aunt Bella even undertook to give .me an j 
idea of that bride’s dignified head-dress, by the 
help of a sheet of newspaper and a few pins, and I 
truly if the form of the original edifice at all 
resembled that of the copy as fastened to the | 
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crown of her own widow’s cap, it must have 
produced a very remarkable effect on those who 
had the good fortune to behold it. 

** Ah, Boonie, dear,” said Aunt Bella to me, 
with a quiet sigh, when the fly-cap was taken 
off, and she had turned to her netting again ; 
** ah, Boonie, my child ! Selfish old soul as I am, 
talking of that wedding sets me thinking of my 
own, that w'as so unlike it. How could it be 
otherwise, with 'me for the bride ? People are 
fond of preaching, especially to you little ones, 
about good looks being of small account. I do 
not believe such a saying was ever heartily 
uttered by any woman who was without 
them.” 

It was a weakness in dear Aunt Bella, this 
yearning after the unattainable gift of beauty ; 
it was a weakness, I know it was, and I knew it 
even then, but the symptoms of vain regret 
which would peep out now and then from a 
heart so honest and unselfish as hers, only 
proved how painfully and persistently the fact 
of her unloveliness must have been ever before 
her, like a false mirror, to scare her with a dis- 
torted exaggeration of her own image. And 
even from this small feminine weakness her 
sweet nature conjured out an unmerited offering 
to her life’s idol, for, after sitting awhile silent, 
she broke out with trembling lips : 

Perhaps, child, it was best so. For if 1 
had been worthier of my beloved’s choicci 1 
might have taken it to be my due, and so 
not have been half thankful enough for it. But 
to think that that dear angel chose out mcy with 
my handsome clever sisters to choose from !” 
and here the struggling voice fainted off into 
a sob, and we talked no more about weddings, 
for that day.^ 

No one said or thought that Aunt Bella died 
of grief for godpapa’s loss, wdien about twelve 
months later his grave was opened to make 
room for her. Siie had not seemed to pine away 
nor sicken, nor had she foreboded the end as near. 

‘ She was only a little duller, quieter, less fond of 
the sunshine, in those last months. That was 
all. But she never used to come trotting down 
the hill to our house in the early freshness, lean- 
ing on her slender ivory-topped cane, with 
Tackett jerking along beside her, hearing a little 
basket, roofed over with green leaves and brim- 
ful of extra fine w'hitc currants or glistening 
black mulberries for “the children’s” break- 
fast. Nor did I ever see her in that bright 
autumn weather, busied as usual with old Sam 
the gardener, in the little flower-plot across 
the road before her house. 

When the great winds came with the falling 
leaves, and the heavy vret iir-branclics began 


dashing against our walls at night, and the fierce 
blasts came scurrying in at door and window, 
and rocking the chimneys on the roof, dear 
Aunt Bella grew chilly and dozy, and would 
creep into the chimney-corner, and sit there 
silent, for hours, with a large soft grey sliawl 
drawn over her head, and wrapping her wdiole 
body in its folds. We saw then how Ihin she 
had grown, and how feeble ; and when, a few 
weeks after that, she took to lingering late in 
bed, and then stayed there altogether, still un- 
complaining, day after day, we felt that she was 
surely leaving us and pushing quietly out from 
shore into the sunlight of that “ blessed liope” 
of which she had so often told us. 

So she went away, very peacefully and gradu- 
ally, but never pausing to look back or recover 
any of the ground she had lost. The closing 
days of her existence were painless, and passed 
chiefly in sleep ; there seemed no reason why 
she should die, except that her light of life 
had dwindled down and nothing seemed to re- 
kindle it. The last w'ords I ever heard her 
speak w'ere uttered in the dusk of the evening 
before her death, when, tearfully kneeling at her 
bedside, I folded my hands over hers, lying 
listlessly outside tlie quilt, and heard her whisper 
to hcrselt^ “Booiiie’s little hand; God bless 
her I” 
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■ NEVER FORGOTTEN. 

j I • 

' I Part the Second. 

1 1 CIIAPTEll XI. MAJOR CARTER. 

; I A lUM of low old-fa Aiioiied little Louses, like 
' ' dollb* -houses, runs round a sort of hexagonal tea- 
; I board-shaped patch of green, called Haiis-placc, 

■ I just at the back of Sloanc-street. A slumber- 
' iiig monoiony reigns licre. The hall doors arc 
! tiglil, and have a huddled hunchback air, 

. I and tlie houses themselves are squeezed close, 

I like a crowd at a show where room is precious, 

I and where stewards have been seen making 
' people move up. Major Carter and his son 
; had now three rooms in one of those little houses 

— the parlour story and a cold little warren at 
: the top, wlicrc the roof began to slope incon- 
' vciiicntly just over the deal dressing-tabic. The 
I miijor had .seen troubles of late; things had not 
i gone smool lily with him. “Poor Mrs. Carter’s 
I long illness was a heavy * draw’ upon ns,” ho 
; used to say. “She required many comforts, and 
all the care wc could give her. Our doctor said 
! chaiig(5 of air— keep moving about : and she had 
' change of air, poor soul ! i am not as rich as I 
' was, and I am not asliamcd to own it.” 

' 1 Heavy hu.siiicss matters, too, were entailed on 
I the major by the death of his wife— what he 
! called “winding up her affairs” (in the Irrc- 
^ fragablc Company), k(;]it him in Ilans-placc. He 
had to watch those fellows, who were treating 
' liim in a sliabhy unliandsorae fashion. Othcr- 
;j wise, town * was not nearly so suited to the 
! major’s life as the little realm of a wateriiig- 
' ^ place. There he had everything under his 

I hand: he could cover them all with his hat. 
“ Wc were more thrown together there,” he said. 
“ {Some of the pleasantest days of my life were 

! spent at Eastport.” 

j But there was yet another attraction. A stout 
i ! round red and wealthy lady, called Mrs. Wrig- 

I I ley, had a liousc in Cadogaii-placc, wlicre, having 
;| twenty years before decently interred Joseph 
I ; "Whigley, Esquire, Ciiairmaii of tlic United Bank, 

^ j slie lived in quiet and substantial splendour, and 

I swung about London in a quaint old chariot. 

I I As the lal e chairman liad been what is called 
11 “universally respected,” so liis relict was as 
1 1 sincerely admired. She was the object of many 
; I gallantries from young gentlemen and men of a 


more “suitable” age; and she treated these 
worshippers with mature coquetries, which did 
not seem in the least out of place, and were con- 
ventionally accepted by the circle in w'hich she 
moved, as quite becoming. Youths struggled 
j who should “take her down” — i.e. to supper ; 

; and at parties younger xiairs were often detained 
I at the foot of the stairs, while she slowly passed 
' down the straits, a sort of human reproduc- 
! lion of Turner’s “ Fighting T^mcrairc towed to ' 
I her last Bcrt,h” by a light military tug. I 

I Yet with these worldly condiments she mixed I 
a little religious seasoning. Until slie came to ! 
know Major Carter, she affected the society of | 
tiic Reverend Punshcr Hill, a dissenting clergy- i 
man of a strong spiritual flavour, whose chapel , 
was in the Chelsea district. There he poured 
out streams of holy hartshorn — the very Preston 
salts of divinity — and “drew” large crowds, j 
With him was combined, in her society, a clergy- | 
man of the more established ritual, who sprinkled ; 
css-bouquet and rc)sc-watcr from his pulpit, and 
made everything pleasant. 

For these gentlemen a sort of “ main” of tea 
was kept flowing in Cadogan-place. The odium | 
theologicum did not, as it ought to have done, i 
hinder their assimilating or balancing Mrs. ,* 
Wrigley symmetrically on each side, as though ' 
they were “ supporters” for her arms. She had * I 
contributed handsomely to Mr. Punsher Hill’s ; 
new conventicle, built for him by admirers of his j 
Preston salts, which was called “ Mount Horeb i 
and she had given moneys to Mr, Hoblush for what | 

he called his “ visiting women.” A “ delightful j 
young mail,” said many; “ too long expended on i 
the rural districts, now happily given up to the I 

vast fields of missionary labour, which lie in the I 

uncleared country of drawing-rooms, and among ' 
tlie pretty soft tiillc-clad natives, all more or less 
benighteL” i 

These two influences reigned until she came , 
to know Major Caricr. That worldlinggradually i 
began to undermine her faith, or at least her warm 
devotion. She was too good natured to feel any j 
change, or show any change; but the worldling 
had more force of character than the two j 

j spiritualists. They felt themselves slipping i 

as on a parquet floor, and soon the siiccoss of ' 
Major Carter was so marked, as to attract public | 
whispers, and public attention, and public ! 
murmurs, and public auger. | 
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She was delighted with Major Carter’s quiet air 
of the world, with his calm weight” of manner, 
and readiaess of speech. The others scorned 
untrained children near him. When liis cold eye 
fell upon them, the two clergymen did not lie 
the sensation. 

One little transaction firmly established him as 
I suggesting the Association of intellectual power, 

I and the command of men’s minis. The two 
I clergymen were sitting with her one afternoon, 
when the “ main” of tea had been laid on. Mr. 
Punshcr Hill’s figure was round, ‘coarse, and 
Jersey pear-shaped. It was like a Seal in clerical 
attire. His face was red and brawn-like, and 
his throat but awkwardly coniined in heavy folds 
of linen. But Mr. Iloblush’s spiritual dress, and 
the figure which that dress enclosed, was all 
elegance. It was shapely, nnereased, unfolded, 
and unwrinkled. His coat or mantle seemed to 
fiow downwards, and with such a low full grace, 
that there seemed a hint— a sort of little artifice 
— as of an apron present. His voice w^as soft and 
tender. He could not sing, but he played “a 
little” on the violiiiccHo. 

Major Carter came in as they were busy on 
the “ Mount Horeb” Chapel. The liev. iUfred 
Hoblush was tolerant of all denominations. But 
Mrs. Wrigley was not so mterestccl in llicsc 
matters as she used to be. SIic talked to them 
of Lord Putucnliaiu’s coming music. 

“ I have done what I could,” said the llev. 
Alfred, sweetly, “ but I have not sufficient inte- 
rest. I would give Ihc world to be there myself.” 

1 ' As for Mr. Hill, it was understood, without 
i I allusion, that his walks were not the Puiuenham 
I j walks. No reference was made to him. 

I Suddenly entered the worldling Carter, who 
j began to chatter airily and delightfully on mun- 
I dane topics — bringing in a little legend about 
Lady Mantower and Mrs, Weynam Lake — 
serving them delicately to Mrs. Wrigley as 
though they had been morsels of warm toast 
‘ spread with marrow. Tlie clergy present looked 
at him ruefully. “ All the world,” continued the 
worldling, “ is crowding to this Putnenham party, 
and his wife, of course. IMore the wife, perhaps, 
j than the world;” and then he worked this text 
I pleasurably and fluently for a half-hour, and 
1 then rose to go. lie put his liead in again. 

I “ By t]«e way, Mrs. Wrigley,” he said, “I had a 
message, which I had forgotten. Strictly in 
private, thougli.” lie whispered, “ I have ven- 
tured on a great liberty, but that is all right — 
the Putnenhani affair, you know. It will come to- 
night. But a profound secret, I stipulate that.” 

The surpassing delicacy with which Major 
Carter had transacted tliis little affair— his anti- 
cipation of her wishes— from that hour esta- 
blished his supremacy. 

CHAPTER XII. LORD rUTNENIIAM’s LITTLE PARTY. 

j The Town knew Lord Putnenham very well, 
j He was sometimes darkly mentioned as the “noble 
I * Amateur.” He was a musical lord, had played 
I “a little,” i.c. execrably, on a hoaiy Cremona 


violin, and gave a little musical senate laws. 
There was no Lady Putnenham, and so, through 
bis fine house in Dorear-strcct, strange and pro- 
tracted agonies were heard, as of a madden 
wailing, which was the musical lord busy with 
Ins “ scales and in the musical house sheets of 
music lay tossed here and there, high and dry on 
chairs and cabinets, floating wildly on the carpet, 
as though 'll! ere had been a wreck, and a great 
musical Indiaman had gone to pieces in the 
drawing-room. The musical lord going about 
on duty, sat as a musical magistrate, and 
had cases brought before him, on which he 
passed judgment. New harmonious gipsies, 
('ager to get a hearing, and who had brought 
cither a voice, or a fiddle, or a whistle, from the | 
Continent, were led away to him, and adjudicated i . 
on. His head lay so much on one side with jj 
this listening, that the attitude became habitual j | 
and normal ; and on occasions of extraordinary \ | 
attention he listened with his head erect. Yet j j 
he was a florid, round, selfish, and practically use- f 
less nobleman. With all his audiences, liis I 
whispering in corners, his taking of buttons and I 
button-holes, liis shrugs, his showering of enti- ' 
cisin and musical terms as from a dredger, he 
never did any good for any new or wander- 
ing artist. And udicn one had, with infinite 
struggling, rowed into public favour, the musical 
lord came paddling at the si cm with a little oar 
no bigger than a fan, and really cjijoycd the 
credit of having contributed largely to the 
success. I : 

In the large mansion in Dovcr-sircct, the 
musical Lord Putnenham gave entertainments, ’ i 
which were known mysteriously as “ rich musical ! , 
treats.” These were a sort of dry Trappist i , 
matinees, and evening “reunions,” wdiere the il 
board was spread with music, and music only ; | ] 
and the tables groaned with quaver entrees, and 1 , 
light crotchet hors d’oeuvres, and a spat kin ig , , 
presto, served as champagne. Lord Piitiicnh.-ini i 
always bewailed the decay of classical music, i 
and did his best to restore it ; and if a sort of | \ 
“ service,” that lasted hours, the close 1o which | i 
was marked by the flutter of the turning of the 1 , 
twentieth page ; and if faces of agony, and j 
jaws hanging wearily, and mouniful rustling on 
chairs, and acute paius about the spine, and 
welcome drowsiness (with some), and strange 
cerebral confusion (with others), and sometliing 
like incipient idiocy (with one or two) ; if this 
was restoring classical music. Lord Putnenham 
did so effectually on every one of his “ second 
Thursdays.” 

Strange to say, people came eagerly, nay, 
struggled to come. People of fashion, and 
peopk of quality, and people with daughters- 
like Lady Laura Permor. Wise and wary woman ! 

She saw that the soil was soft enough for rifle- 
pits. She saw that, from the hopeless and 
dispiriting character of the place, the warriors 
and chiefs would be driven in perforce upon 
what entertainment she could offer; and that in 
the arid desert character of the country, her 
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; daughters would &tarid out with an artificial at- in the key of “utter rot!” “From that m(^ 
traction, from the force of contrast. Noble— ment,” said Lord Putnenham, “I have made it 
! zealous — almost chivalrous commander 1 What a rule never to ask any of those soldier people.” 

I she suffered in the way of austerities— for cane “WouH you have an Analysis, Lady Laura?” 
i chairs, affording rude and imperfect support, said Lord Putnenham, handing her one. “ We 
w(!re brought in, to economise space — will never have a * rich treat’ to-night. Only one daughter, 

, be known. If holding out her poor arm day and I declare I ^ow, now!” 

night, and keeping her fingers closed tiU the “We knew..,” said Lady Laura, “how precious 
I nails grew through the palms— according to the space was to-night. We left poor Alicia Mary 
i Lraliminpracticc— could have helped forward her whose is music. We shall get no seat, j 

I mission, she would have done it cheerfully. She my dcaP’ (this aside to Blanche), “ if you, don’t j 
, did not know Lord Putnenham, but she soon move on.” ^ ^ ’ 

i “ reached” him ; and though the girls could move The place looked like the Tuileries Gardens, 
j their ivory keys in ihe same rude way that they there were so many cane chairs. It was crowded, 
i had learned the “dumb-bell” practice and the Major Carter had, somehow, managed to “get” 
j “ pole” exercise at Madame Cartier’s, and the to the party, by clamhering with infinite pains 
I graceful handling of the mallet— still they had and heat and dilficnlty up into a tree. Still 
> qualified sufficiently, and could be rapturous in he was there among the leaves and branches 
I musical praise without falling into blunders. Hkc the rest of the company. The fashionable 
I On a certain second Thursday all the world paper bad his name, also that of \oung Brett, 

■ wa.s there. Fcr weeks before, the Putnenham and of Captain and Mrs. Fermor. Miss Manuel 

; head, well to one side, had whispered, and hinted, had merely said to the noble host ; “You must j 
: and shrugged, of a new artist that he was bring- give me a few blank cards for those I like,” and i 
I iug out A young Hungarian fellow, l)y Jove ; a whole sheaf liad arrived. 1 

! heard him last summer, in ;i com-mon c.abarct Mrs. Fermor liad welcomed this promised | 

: lit Prague, alisolutely a Com-mon cabaret, treat with delight. She enjo3'cd music, and even j | 

1 never heard* Tone’ before. A very unassuming the homily-bke classical music. “Oh, Charles,” -i 
jouiig fellow. And L have got him to conic to slic said, *‘how kind of her, how cliarming, how || 
England. He will coin. lie will put them all wc shall enjoy it.” 'i 

' out— Sainton and the whole gang. It was the Fermor was still icy, and had plans of Ids own 
merest chance i ju.st turned in there. Other- for that night. “ J think you had better not go. 

' wise, he would liavc been lldilling away to Boors It is really too great a tax upon a stranger. We 

■ and Beer, for the rest of bis life. I l/iijd 1 know could scarcely go upon such an invitation. If 

what Tone is ; and I say distinctly, Tone has you like to go yourself with Miss Manuel ” i 

never been heard until now !” ‘*0 no, no. And you think so? But,” she j 

As Lord ]’utncnhaiu spoke thus at his own added, a little quickly, and her checks beginning || 
drawing-room, a faint echo from behind said, to glow, “I suppose the same argument will i, 
softly : “ Tone never been licard till now !” And apply to us both ?” ! | 

the registered owner of the echo was Vasi, a “ Not at all,” said he, colouring too. “ You i ' 

musical aide-dc-carap on Ids stall’. Vasi was pro- don’t quite follow me.” | { 

fessional, and a sort of Italian Englishman, who This looked like the beginning of the cold 
was the real chain that bound the musical lord skirmisldngs which lead to iucompatibility. Mrs. •'! 
to the actual professional world. He. had what Fermor went to her room, ready to cry like a \ i 
he called musical circles” of his own, where child, or like a girl, as she was. But they both 1 1 
there was genuine music provided, and genuine went after all. Grim Mr. Carlay came stalking ' ' 
music paid lor; and Lord Putnenham he found doAvn from Ids rooms on the si airs : lie someway i 
useful as a line ground where lie could pick u]) heard weeping, and appeared before Fermor in 
fashionable subscribers. A melodious duke or ids study. TJie metal in Ids face seemed to have 
two, an harmonious carl, liad been seen moving assumed a greater tightness and density. There 
tlieir heads with accurate beat, in time to the was an air and maimer about him that was irre- 
lively rhythm of an ** Allegro Vivacc,” the Pro- sistible. His remonstrances— for they were only 
mised Land coming into sight after months of remonstrances — seemed to bo edicts. They went I 

wandering in sterile ** Adagios.” togctlicr; but Fermor went chafing, as though I 

Lord Putnenham had far more ladies than men he had been a free man chained to a convict, 

' coming to have the torture applied. Men did whom he must take with him. | j 

not suffer t|;c ** Little Ease” so clicerfiilly. They When they got there the concert had begun, i ' 

were restless. Once, indeed, three ill-conditioned They had arrived at the ** Grand Posthumous ' 

I “ cavalry fellows,” who had got shut hopelessly Quatuor in E iniuqt,” which was being inter- 
in the heart of the cane chairs, and not being preted by these four artists : ' I 

trained to habits of restraint, rose at the end of Ragwitz Bela | 

a ** maestoso,” and rudely and loudly and con- Krowski, . ! 

spicuously forced their way out tlirough the Smart (alto), . j 

company, causing great confusion. One Tvas * and M. Piletti (cello). i 

heard at the door using what Lord Putnenham Ragwitz Bela was the young violinist whom j 

! called “ a ribald expression,” and which sounded the host had discovered in the “ pothouse.” ; 
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They bad travelled many posts, at a sort of and said, rather roughly, “You must go outside I 

steady amble, along a high road “moderate,” if you want to talk.” He was looking over at ; 

until they reached the last bar, when it was Miss Manuel— looking sourly— for sitting beside i 

; thought they would draw rein and bait. But her was that “ low, ill-bred, insolent” Mr. lio- i 

' Lady Laura, who had scoured end chairs for her maine, who had been so forward at the brougham ! 

! party, a judicious coigne of 'vantage, and who door. , , . i 

already was suffering mental and idiysical pain. At this happy release — the end of the first part 
and had been glancing wearily, from side to — Mr. Romaine left Miss Manuel, and came over ! 
side, now sadly convinced that a harem-like se- to Mrs. Fermor. A cane chair creaked as he 1 ; 
elusion was indeed to prevail, saw with a sudden dropped into it. Fermor was about offering to 
sinking of the heart, each pgc “ turned back,” and take down Miss Manuel, when Lord Putnenliam , i 

the four artists begin their journey again. It was just behind him, touched him on the arm ; “ Beg ; 

a “repeat.” When the stage was happily accom- pardon, let me pass, please. Miss Manuel, 

plished, tlicre was a little pause, and Lord Put- come !” And Miss Manuel went away gaily on ' 

ncnliam led off applause, with interjections ol Lord Putnenliam’s arm. 1 

“What tone! I never heard tone before!” As she passed M rs. Fermor she stooped down 
, Then came an entreating “IIus-sli!” for the and whispered, “Be kind to poor Romaine to- 
1 “ quatuor” had recovered its instruments, and night. He is afraid of you. He is to be pitied, i 

j was proceeding into the “ adagio.” poor fellow. Guess who are here— the Mas- i 

i This might be described to be a musical inter- singers, who were to have been in Rome. You 
j ment — they proceeded at such a slow and will, 1 am sure.” And pressing her arm ailVc- j 

I mournful walk — Ragwitz Bela leading and iioiiately, she passed on. 

drawing out wailing strokes witli contoriionatc “You arc still angry,” said Mr. Romaine; “ I ' 
agonies— sometimes laying liis fiddle like a disli can see it. Yet i am the one who ought to suffer, I 
under his own throat, as thougli he were anxious after that awful onslaught on me the other day.” 1 
to decollate himself on the spot; sometimes Mrs. Fermor bit her red lip, but smiled in 

quivering and straining as though he wished to spite of licrsclf. “You began,” she said, 

drive his fiddle into his neck and lay it finally “I know,” he said; “I always begin. Every 1 

j against the short joints of the spine ; sometimes man and every woman tells me so. And yet I 

I struggling with it, sometimes beckoning with it ; cannot help it. I am worried and tried. No 

I sometimes making spasms with his knee and one understands me, or, of course, tries to un dm*- ; 

!j foot, as though ho wished to rise and fly through stand me. Why should they, indeed ?” 

j the air with it. The others went to the work Mrs. Fermor looked at him with bright and ; 

I gloomily, and with awful concentration; and sjnipathising eyes. i 

j Piletti, who had charge of the \dolincello, seemed “ You judge us all very harshly,” slic said ; ' 
to Iiave a conveniently-shaped coffin between his “ we arc not all so bad as you think.” 
knees. “ Why not ?” he said. “ 1 begin to hate the 

The mortuary music was at last over. Lady world. I used to believe in it. 1 found my ac- 

Laura, already worn and haggard, but still count in it, for I never accepted the rubbish 

“coming up smiling,” was feeling the canc about a ‘hollow world,’ and its faithlessness, and - 
pressure acutely. Poor soul ! she was old and that cant. But now 1 icel shaken. I have sccu | 

. tall of figure, and required little comforts at something to-niglit that has shaken me. If that ! 
home and abroad, not the rafter-likc siipiiort irn- faith lias left mo, I have nothing to ti-ust to.” 1 
parted by canc chairs. Yet she smiled on, and Mrs.Fcnnorwasfillcd with a sort of missionary I 

j took care that smiling sliould be kept up in the cutlmsiusiii. She thought how, in her owiiweak 
ranks ; and when Providence at last brought the way, she might confirm and strengthen this 
“ first part” to a conclusion, she had a smile for strange being. 

Lord Putnenliam drifting by her, and an ejacida- “ I can feel for you,” she said, softly, “indeed ; 
lion of ecstasy, “How lovely! Hid you ever lean. But I would not give way, if you would j 
hear aiiytliing like it ?” listen to me. I would light bravely— as T know I 

I A liglit and airy repast (as though the host you have done,” she added, colouring a little at ' 
was belonging to a severe Order) was laid on the her own boldness ; “ you would struggle on, and | 
stairs ; and yet the company poured out and you would find strength as you went on, and you I 
flung themselves on it with an avidity that would, at the end, conquer, and conquer spleii- j 
seemed to liint that they had been shipwrecked, didly. You should do that, Mr. Romaine, and 1 . 
and newly taken off a rock. you would be helped by the sympathies of your 

Mrs. Fermor sat penned up. on a centre chair, friends.” 
her eyes fixed on Ragwitz Bela, whom shc^ She was quite excited, and he looked at her 
thought divine. Miss Manuel was in aiiothe4» half aslonishcd, Iialf interested. The look, how- 
part, while Fermor made part of a small crowd, ever, was gradually gliding into a sneer. “But j 
herded together at the door. no,” he said, “I won’t. 1 was going to be sar- ' 

Rude persons were pressing on him ; and cast ic about ‘struggles,’ &c., but I won’t. Thank i 
. early in the night, when he was whispering a you. I really do thank you for your advice. Not | 
pleasant sarcasm to Young Bridges, Lord Put- that I think it will profit me, for I am past that, ! 
nenham had tapped him bluntly on the shoulder, liut I thank you all the same.” I ; 
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** But/* she went on more eagerly still, “ yon 
must let it profit you. You will try, 1 am sure. 
A little will do it. It is only a sacrifice, and we 
must all make sacrifices.** 

'' Well,** he said, a little roughly, “and 1 was 
willing to make sacrifices. I went through it 
all, and sufTered, God knows how much. No 
matter ! the thing was done, and here is the 
whole thing to begin again. But I forget, you j 
don’t know what I am talking of.” | 

“ But I do,” said Mi s. Termor, with a naive 
toss of her head. “I have heard, and, indeed, I 
sympathise.** 

“Well, so far, at least, I have done well— for 
to-night i mean — come!” said Mr. llomainc. 

“ Yes,” said she, “ but you must go on ; we 
must encourage you.” 

“ It is very hard,” he said with a sigh. “ Look 
over there and say if it is not very hard.” 

Mrs. T(jymor looked over, with great curiosity, 
and saw a fair snowy girl— a little insipid, per- 
haps — “cream laid” — but tall and fair, sitting 
and smiling, and receiving polite adoration from 
two gentlemen. 

“There !” said Mr. lloniaine, bitterly; “that 
was once my Marguerite. She has married 
Valentine after all, and become homely. Look 
at him over there — Fatuity incorporate ! Yet 
Valentine is restless and troubled in his mind. 
31c doesn’t relish Marguerite’s doings. I almost 
wish he may be more troubled yet.” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Mrs. Termor, with 
coquettish reproof. “You have promised to 
struggle, recollect.” 

“And how am 1 to do it? 1 am alone. I 
have no one to help me — to encourage me.” 

Mrs. Fermor smiled. 

“ Wc M ill all do our best. That is not much, 
but wc will try.” 

“ If,” said Mr. llomainc looking at her fixedly, 
“ there was any one who would bear with me, 
and talk witli me, and whisper good things now 
and again, and say kind words of encouragement 

j when 1 felt my strength giving way ** He 

stopped and waited a moment. 

I Witli great eagerness, and longing to make 
a neophyte of him, and have the glory of con- 
verting one of these rude rough splendidly 
savage men, Mrs. Fermor said, with a smile, that 
she would be glad to liavc this Samaritan office 
now and again. 

Alas 1 This was hut a fatal species of niission- 
aiy labour. And Miss Manuel, sweeping by on 
Lord Putuenham’s aim to her chair, saw the 
I two faces close together, and the little imiocent 
delight in M^'s. Fermor’s, and a sort of flash of 
triumph in the other’s. Behind Miss Manuel 
was walking Nemesis, like a page. 

CnAPTER xni. A DISCOVEKY AXD A MISSION. 

Young Brett did not come tliat night until 
late. Miss Manuel had been looking for him, 
and beckoned to him from the door, where he 
had made one of the herd. He flew to her. “ Sit 
! down beside me,” she said. “ Get that chair,** 

i! 


A lady, with the true selfishness which is roused 
by chairs, and chairs only, was adroitly spread- 
ing herself over two chairs, which slie seemed 
to occupy debabtably— not wholly on or wholly 
off. Another claimant she would have frozen off 
with look, manner, and answer. But there was 
a good-humoured graciousness about Young 
Brett which saved him, and a sort of homage 
which she took as payment for the chair. He 
was allowed to take it. 

“My dear child,** said Miss Manuel, “you 
liave been Ulway.s so true, and so kind, ond so 
faithful to me, and t o us all, that I w^ould ask 
of you things that I would not ask of others. 
Would you do something for me now— some- 
thing very troublesome, and very important ?” 

“ O,’* said Young Brett, in a tumult of grati- 
tude— it was as tlvough she had accepted the 
gnu at last — “ how kind, how good of you ! Note 
you arc making me happy. What is it ?” 

She was indeed making him happy. For 
months he had been panting to gel an oppor- 
tunity to do something for her. He thought it 
was money, and he had plunged his hand eagerly 
into his pocket. 

Miss Manuel smiled. “No, no,*’ she said, 
“not that. Then I may tell you? Would you 
go on a journey for me ?** 

Young Brett half jumped up. “Is that it? 
To be sure. When— now ? ■ Though — O my 
goodness I” and his face fell. “ I have to join 
the day after to-morrow. What shall I do !” 

“ Join, of course,” said she, good Immourcdly. 
“1 must go myself— I shall not get any one 
else.” 

“ But I must go,” said lie, in real distress. “ I 
shall manage it — leave it to me. I know some 
one that will get it— and if they don’t, why— 1 am 
beginning t,o gel very tired of the whole business 
— and ” 

“Not for the world I” said she, in real alaiui. 

“ You must not think of it.” 

“ But I sec how it can be done,” he said, joy- • 
fully, “and without that. Leave it to me. 
Where do you want me to go to ?” 

“ First, then,” said she, “ it is to be secret. 
The place is Beaumaris, in Wales, and llie house 
is called Bangor House, looking on the green. 
Now, I want you to go down, lodge there for a 
week or ten days, and find out all about the people 
who lodged there before — that is, seven or eight 
months ago. It will be useful for me to know. 
Mind, everything. Everything will he welcome, 
and everything useful. Will you think it cruelly 
unreasonable to do this P” 

She saw delight in his face, and gi-atitudc too, 
for being chosen for such a mission, 

“Tills is really kind,” he said; “I was getting 
so bored with London. I was really thinking of 
a week at Bangor, or some of those places. It 
just falls in nicely— that is, I mean,” he added, 
growing grave as he thought of his first .state- 
ment, “if 1 had got leave.” 

“Hu-sh !” came from Lord Putnenham ; “no 
talking, please !” 
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In fact, the second part was beginning, and 
j Ragwitz Bela was now giving his great Hunga- 
rian solo, Verboesy Czardas, in which he first 
I “agonised,” and swung, and shocked, and 
I wailed, and quivered through a “largo appas- 
I • sionato,” and presently was plucking, and tear- 
ing, and mangling his strings (as though they 
I had been his own hair) through ten terrible 
' spasms, called “ variations,” He. worried his 
violin as tliougli it were a rat ; he seemed to long 
i to bnng his teeth into play, and to work at it 

I with tl>at extra power. ' He dug his fingers into 

I its bowels, and seemed to root and tear at its 

I heart. He made it yell and groan’ ; and, at the 
i end of each variation, tucked it violently under 
! his arm, as it were to smother it up like a cliild, 

i and mopped his face and hands in moist cx- 

! haustion. This was Hagwitz Bela and his solo, 

j which at last happily ended. 

Later on, Mr. llomaine was looking with 
j interest on his pleasant little missionary. Said 
I he to her, with a sort of low plaintive music he 
I would throw into his voice ; “ I have a rude log- 
; house of my own, rude and unfurnished as myself, 
t Civilised people call it Cliamb(3r. There 1 can 
I be as lonely and as savage as I like. Sometimes 
I the Charitable come and see me, and relieve my 
I wants. I have curiosities to show — something 
! that would amuse. At least, people tell me so. 

I I could get your friend Miss ^laimel to come, 
and if you would care to meet her there to- 

I morrow evening, say at five ” 

' But Mrs. Termor shrunk away from tin’s 
I scheme. Alarm came into her face. Mr. 

, ' Bomaine was hurrviiig on too fast, and this was 
: being too bold. She answered coldl)’’, and yet 
j with agitation: 

I “INo, no. I never go anywhere in way. 

1 Don’t ask me, please. No, I am very sorry.” 
j She seemed to awake suddenly. Ml tlio new 
I Missionary Ordination had gone for nothing, 
j Mr. llomaine did not relish any plan of his 
j being rejected; so he rose hastily, and flung 

I himself on his feet. “Very well,” he said. 
I : “ With all my heart, I am sorry. But it can’t 
j j be helped.” He stalked away to the door. (“ He 

I I is a dangerous person,” thought Mrs. Termor, 
ji looking after him in dread.) At the door he 

! passed Miss Manuel. 

j “Poor Bomaine!” she said. “Keep up your 
j heart. Things will go better another time, and 
j! in another direction. But recollect, 1 warned 
I , you ! You think a little too highly of yourself !” 

! ! shall not go with you to supper to-night,” 

he said. “At least, 1 have half determined not to. 

I But it is not over yet, little business.” 
j Lady Laura Termor had sat unto the end — 

1 ! would have sat had it been hours longer. Taithful 
i I captain ! She had ceased to suffer pain. A sort of 
! dull numbness came on. You would have said she 
was enjoying pleasure, for she liung out mechanical 
smiles, like Signs, at regular intervals. And she 
found her reward. Tor the youtli, Lord S[)endle- 
* sham, whose father was happily dead (within three 
months, but the boy had. really shown feeling in 


keeping liimself retired so long), was there in [ 
decrat black gloves, and had actually got to a | 
chair beside Blanche. He was rich, empty, vain, j 
and foolish— a combination ,of good qualities that i 
Lady Laura always admired. ' | 

At the end of Lord Putnenham’s musical ! 

party. Miss Manuel was at the door, on the in- i 
side, and people, as they passed, had little flying ; 
“chats,” each no longer than ten seconds. That ' 
night she was to have one of her coniiiact little 
suppers, and she was enrolling a few. Young ' 
Brett, with confidence and the brightness of hope 
on his little forehead, posted past her. There 
Avas meaning in his eyes. She was lalking witli ; , 
Westley Ken’, an a.greeable man, when Young | 
Brett said, meaningly, as he passed, and wii li I 
secret mystery : 

“ Bangor House, Beaumaris— all right, .Miss j , 
Manuel !” and she smiled to him that he was i 
right. • I 

But the next instant a face was put round the | 
door from the outside— Major Carter’s face, but i 
so drawn and contorted, so contracted with fury, ' 
terror, and Avondcr, that Miss Manuel haiclly ; 
knew it, Jt was laid against the sill of the door i 
and came close to Jicrs. , 

“ Take care,” lie said. And though the voice 
was low and hoarse, he wore the old trained | 
smile. “ Take care, 1 warn you ! What you 
arc doing is dangerous. I tell you in time, take | 

care, or I ^ 

“ 'j'ake care I” said Lord Putnenham’s cheery | ' 
voice,' “what is Miss Manuel to take care of, | 
Carter?” 

“Of the draught, my lord,” said Major Carter, 
pleasantly. “Standing in these doorwaj^s is a ' 
little perilous. J give warning in time always.” ' 
A flash of fire passed from Miss Manuel’s !, 
eyes direct to his lace. “ 1 have a strong coiisii- j 
tution,” she said, “ and fear nothing !” | j 


EARTH. I : 

IN TWO CIIAPTEKS. CIIAPTEH H. 

On the 2‘lth of May, 1S63, Herr Otto Liuen- 
brock. Professor at the JohaumEum of Ham- ! 
burg, hurried home to No. 1,9, Kouigstrasse, i 
with a precious acquisition under his arm — a 1 

marvellous old volume, the Heims-Kringla, or | 
Chronicle of Norwegian Princes who reigned in ; 
Iceland, by Snorre Turleson, the famous icc- i 
landic author of the twelfth century. | 

While displaying this treasure to his nephew 
Axel, there dropped out of it a slip of parch- * 
ment inscribed with Runic characters. The ' 
Runic being ebanged for Roman letters, a scries I 
of unintelligible words was the result, which j 
evidently formed a cryptogram or intelligence 
conveyed in a secret form. The author of flic 
cryptogram was probably some former possessor 
of tlie book ; and on one corner of ilie fly-leaf 
was discovered in Runic letters the name of Arne 
Saknussem, a learned Icelandic alchemist and i 
traveller who flourished in the middle of the six- ! 
tcenth century. 1 1 
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In vain did the Professor cudgel his brains to Wlien Axel was well enough to leave his 
read the Runic cryptogram. He deprived him- grotto, he found himself on the shore of a sea 

self of food and sleep ; and the harder he tried which its discoverer chose to name the Lideu- 

to interpret it, the more utter nonsense it be- brock. A vast sheet of water, the extremity^ of | 

came. At last, by mere chance, young Axel a lake or ocean, stretched far out of sight. The ^ j 

discovered that, by turning it upside down, and waves broke on a sandy beach with tlie sonorous 

reading it so, it stated, in dog Latin, “ Descend, murmur peculiar to the interiors of very large j 

adventurous traveller, into that crater of the edifices. The shore was bounded by buttresses i 

extinct Yocul, Sneftels, on which the shadow of of rock which* rose to an immeasurable height. J 

Scartaris falls at noon during the Calends of Every detail of the picture was brought out by 1 
July, and you will reach tlic centre of the earth: singular ejects of light — not the light of the ! 

Wliich I have done. Arne Saknussem.” sun with his brilliant beams, nor the pale and | 

The ardent Professor resolved forthwith to uncertain glimmer of the moon, which is merely 1 1 


I undertake the expedition; and compelled his 
j reluctant nephew to join him in this novel ex- 
{ cursion. Tlicir travels from Hamburg to, and 
; in, Iceland, though interesting, are irrelevant to 
I the present pa}>er. They engaged one Hans 
! Bjelke, a collector of eider-down by trade, and a 
I giant in strength, to accompany them as facto- 
I turn and guide, and sahdy reached the craters of 
Sncffelb. On a neighbouring rock, llie words 
“Ame Sakuussem,” carved in Runic letters, 
assured them they wcie on the right road; and 
on the 2Stli of June the shadow of Scartaris fell 
i on tlie orifice which was to conduct them to the 
! centre of the globe. 

j SI ippiiig from rock to rock by tbc help of ropes, 
j iliey reached the bottom of a perpendicular 
' chimney, three thousand feet deep, where they 
passed the night. Their iion-fragile luggagcliad 
been simply thrown down; the rest they car- 
ried on their backs, like walking tourists. A lava 
gallery, brandling off to the east, tunicd out a 
Idind-allcy, in spite of their Ruhmkorff electrical ; 
lanterns. They retraced (heir steps, and took 
another tunnel which sloped to the west. While 
.striding down this, at a rapid pace, their water 
fell short. Hans smote the rock wdth his jiick- 
axc, -wlien out guslied a boiling spring, wliich 
sorely scalded their hands and lips. They had 
then only to follow it, until it cooled down into 
Hansbach, and so became potable. It was 
llicir fountain, tbeir com])anioiJ, and their guide, 
leading from the louest depths to lower still, 
for days and days. Somewhere liereaboiils, 
Axel lost at once, himself, the water-conr.se, 
and his lantern; notwithstanding which, lie 
opened tclegrapliic communication with his 
uncle, by acoustic means resembling those 
which have endowed St. Paul’s with a whisper- 
ing-gallery. Groping in the dark to rejoin his 
friends, he fell, slipped, and was shot down an 
inclined plane of unknown length, until he lost 
consciousness. This he regained in a grotto 
suffused with soft light, under the careful treat- 
ment of the Professor and Ilans, and at a dejith 
(warranted ; — sec the calculations) of one hun- 
dred miles below the earth’s surface. Tlicy 
had experienced only u slight increase of heat ; 
therefore, in the uncle’s opinion, no central fire 
exists. Volc^ic, and other like phenomena, 
according to him, arc nothing but tnc chemical 
effects of inflammable metals coming in contact 
with air and water. The nephew, in spite of these 
extraordinary discoveries, would never renounce 
his belief that the earth’s nucleus is s^till on fire. 


a reflexion devoid of heat. The illuminating j| 
power here, by its tremulous diffusion, its dry j 
and clear whiteness, and its moderate tempera- j 
turc, betrayed its purely electrical origin. It | 
was a sort of aurora borealis — a continuation of 
a cosrnical phenomenon — which pervaded this I 
cavern capaole of containing a sea. But the 
word cavern conveys no idea of the immensity 
of the hollow. Tlie vault overhead, the sky 
if YOU will, seemed composed of large clouds 
ana changeable vapours, which, by the effects of 
condensation, must at certain times fall in tor- 
rential rains. That day the weather was fine. 
Electric sheets produced a w'onderful play of i 
liglit on the highest clouds ; but it w^as not sun- 
shine. The efiect was the reverse of cheerful — 
melancholy rather. Instead of a firmament 
spangled with brilliant stars, above the clouds 
tliere was felt to exist a vault of granite which 
seemed to crush you with its weight. In short, 
the adventurers were imprisoned in an enor- 
mous excavation. Neither its length nor its 
breadth could be guessed at. Tlie eye soon 
found itself arrested by a vague and undecided 
horizon. Its height evidently exceeded several 
leagues. I 

Walking round a promontory, they fell upon 
a group of lofty, colourless, uiubrclla-shuped 
trees. Currents of air seemed to have no effect 
upon tlieir branches, which remained as motion- ^ 
less as those of petrified cedars. On apjiroacli- * 
ing nearer, the Professor discoveretl them to be 
gigantic mushrooms, tliirty or forty feet liigli. 
There they were, by thousands, stancting so tiuck 
that complete obscurity reigaed bcneulli their 
fleshy domes. There were also lycoiiods of \ 

f ihcnomenal dimensions, tree ferns, giant sigil- . 
arias, forked lepidodeiidrons, and the whole 
flora of the second epoch of the world, tlic period I 
of transition. Never did living botanist enjoy 
such a treat before. 

Aid wlmre was this wonderful sea ? Hori- 
zontally, it was distant three hundred and fifty 
leagues from Iceland, fit a veitical depth of 
forty leagues, exactly under the Grampian ,11 ills. 

Ill spite "of all its novelty, the explorers led a 
monotonous life. JTlie air being constantly lu- 
minous, day and night were both alike. So they 
built a raft, with the intention of crossing the 
sea. On the raft, they amused themselves with 
fishing, and caugJit lisli belonging to families 
which, on earth, have been extinct for ages. 
Moreover, all their specimens were blind ; and 
not blind only, but absolutely deprived of organs 
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of sight — a peculiarity sometimes met with in 
tlic inhabitants of subterranean waters. 

During their passage, the;f nearly caught a 
tartar, in the shape of a living ichthyosaurus, 
an antediluvian monster with the snout of a 
porpoise, the head of a lizard, and the teeth of 
a crocodile. Luckily, its attention was diverted 
from the raft by the appearance of its sworn 
enemy, a plesiosaurus — a serpent thirty feet 
long, with a tortoise’s shell forty feet wide, and 
great goggle eyes as big as your head. This 
pretty" pair, closing with admirable pluck, 
fought an unrecorded number of rounds for a 
! couple of hours. At last, by a clever dodge, 
the ichthyosaurus gave the decisive blow, and 
left his adversary for dead. 

After this episode, the raft was assailed by a 
storm, which drove them back to a point near 
their starting-place. On landing, they were 
startled by finding on the sand — not, like Robin- 
son Crusoe, a footprint — but a dagger of the 
sixteenth century. A human visitor had, there- 
fore, preceded them. But who ? A rock close 
by, carved with the Runic letters A. S., proved 
that it must have been Arne Saknussem him- 
self. Onward, tlicn, to follow his steps ! How 
did be get away from tlic Subterranean Sea? 
Evidently, down this gallery, which is closed 
by a fallen mass of rock. The rock must be 
blown up by gun-cotton. 

When all was ready to spring the mine, the ad- 
venturous three set light to the match, and then, 
rct.reat'iiig to their raft, puslied out from shore 
to a prudent distance. The match had been 
calculated to burn ten minutes. The Professor, 
chronometer in hand, anxiously awaited the 
result of the explosion. Pive minutes more,” 
he said, “ and then ! — Four minutes ! —Three ! 
— Two ! — In one minute ” 

Whether their ears heard the explosion, the 
travellers could never remember. The form of 
the surrounding rocks suddenly changed. They 
opened like a curtain, and displayed a yawning 
• abyss, dark, fathomless, into which the sea 
poured, like a monster Niagara, carrying with 
it the raft and its burden. In less than a 
second, light gave place to utter darkness. 
The travellers clung together in despair. For 
hours they were carried down by the torrent, 
with a speed to which the swiftest railway 
rates are sluggishness. They turned their 
backs to the air through which they rushed, to 
avoid being suffocated. They glided no more ; 
they fell, with still increasing velocity. Sud- 
denly, after an interval of time which they 
could not estimate, they felt a sort of shock. 
The raft, without meeting any solid obstacle, 
was suddenly arrested in its course. An im- 
mense sheet of water drenched its surface. 
The explorers were choked — all but drowned. 
Nevertheless, the inundation did not last. 
Their lungs again breathed the air freely. They 
held together bravely ; the raft still carried all 
the three — and they had reached the centre of 
the globe ! How they got back (for they did get 
back) to the surface, the reader will learn by 
perusing M. Jules Verne’s Voyage au Centre de 


la Terre: of whose scenery, spirit, and science, ji 
this slight summary gives but a faint idea. j i 

For a less flighty excursion into the interior 
we must gain the foot of Mont Cenis, where ! 
men are boldly grappling with one horn of an i 
awkward dilemma. The railway is complete from | 
Paris to Turin, except over Mont Ccuis, which i 
is still traversed by horse-power instead of ! 
steam. J 

-But the piercing of Mont Cenis by a tunnel 
presents simply a choice between two difficulties, j 

By taking tlie high and circuitous line, the rail- ; 

way would have to mount to the region of snow- | 

storms and avalanches. During a great ])art of ' 

the year it would be dangerous and impractjcable, 
unless protected by a covered gallery, the ex- | 

pensc of which would be very great. Sucli a rail- | 

way, with such a gallery, though more quickly ' 

executed than a tunnel, w'ould stand in need of I 

constant repair, and with every precaution must | 

at times be unsafe. On the other hand, a j 

tunnel once bored through a mountain of rock, ' 

would last for ever. It was resolved to under- ' 

take, the tunnel. j 

But the tunnel of Mont Cenis, or ratlier of i 

the Col de Frojiis (for, if the road passes over l 

the Col of Mont Cenis, the railway will pass | 

under the Col of Frejus), offered special difficul- | 

tics. Most tunnels can be attacked at several ' 

points of their course at once, by sinking wells , 

or-galleries, which serve both for vciitilarioii and 
the extraction of excavated material. When 
the fragments of the tunnel arc all joined, the 
whole IS finished. Bat in piercing such a mass 
as Mont Cenis, wells or slanting galleries were 
next to impossible. The tunnel could be begun 
at two places only, namely, at each end ; and | 
the further it advances, the greater is tlic difii- | 
culty of introducing fresh air and extracting the 
rubbish. New methods of piercing the rock , 
and of ventilation had to be invented. Its pro- i 
jectors might well have been excused for ic- ' 
nouncing the accornplislimeiit of a subterranean ' 
gallery twelve thousand metres, or seven miles 
and a half, in length. ' 

Attempts were made to do without powder 
for blasting the rock, in order to avoid the | 
vitiation of tlic air consequent on explosions. , 
Boring the rock by steam power was projiosed ; 
but the steam-engine also consumes oxygen. It 
ended in using sportsmen’s instead of miners’ 1 
gunpowder, and by boring the blast-holes with ! i 
a macliine set in motion by air compressed with ! 
the force of six atmospheres. The air is com- i 
pressed by pumps worked by the waterfalls, of 
which there is no scant. Gas -lamps have been 
substituted with advantage for oil-lamps ; gun- 
cotton has been thought of to replace gun- 
powder; and sucking-pumps to draw out the 
foul air through long tubes. 

The extraction of the rubbish is very slow 
work. At the distance of from a thousand to 
flfteen hundred metres from tlie mouth of the 
tunnel, it requires about six hours, including in 
that period about two hours for firing the mines ; 
which time will increase as the distance in- 
creases. The boring of the holes is performed 
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three times as quickly by machinery as by the 
ordinary methods. The tunnel is excavated, by 
machinery only, three metres high and three 
metres wide; its final dimensions are intended 
to be eight metres high and ten broad. By 
what means it is to be so enlarged, still remains 
undecided. During 18G2, on an average, a 
metre per day was excavated at each end, or 
two metres altogether. The ten thousand 
metres which remain to be excavated will there- 
fore, at that, rate, take something like twelve 
years to finish. Six years liave already been 
employed on the tunnel; the ^\hole time of its 
; execution will consequently be eighteen vears. 

I At first, it was cxjiected to be finished in six 
; years. But eighteen years, a large portion of 
i the life of an individual, arc as nothing in the 
I life of a nation. Many cathedrals and other 
I public monuments have taken a much longer 
time to complete. 

I To supplant the old-fashioned borer, M. 

Leschot has invented a toM Mdiieh consists of a 
! metal ring st.uddcd Muth fragments of black 
diamond — a harder variety than the ordinary 
! diamond — and which is therefore employed to 

I polish it. The ring, by means of a cylindrical 
stem worked by machinery, is made to grind an 
' annular hole in the rock. When the hole is 
nearly a yard deep, the tool is withdrawn, and 
, what remains inside the hole is easily extracted. 
;| Thus a gem, usually employed for personal 

I decoration, lias rendered industrial services, and 
,j has become an auxiliary hi the making of a 
i; railwjiY. Instead of employing diamond or 

j steel, liauiiibal is said to have opened locks by 
, the application of vinegar. All we can say is, 
that the vinegar of that day must have been 
considerably si.ronger than our own. 

The latest intelligence informs us that the 
public impatience is not likely to wait even ten 
years for the completion of the Alpine tunnel; 
but that, until it he finally opened, a temporary 
, and provisional railway is I o be carried over the 
mountain. The locomotives to be cm])loyc(l 
were tried Iasi winter in the Derbyshire hills, 
and were found quite equal to the task of 
sealing and dc.sccnding the most rapid slopes of 
Mont Cenis. The Drcncli government desires 
' ! to .sec the experiment made on its own tcrritoiy, 

; ! and upon the very spot wlicre it is to be 
' i piactically applied ; it has accordingly authorised 
I the construction of a few kilometres of rail 
I ' between Lanslcbourg and ilie summit of tlic 
Cenis, in the stee})csi and most difficult part of 
I , the whole hue. Tliis strip of rail is expected to 
I ! be completed in Eebruary next, at latest, when 
, , trains will be run by way of trnd. That time of 
' I the year is usually the very worst for the 
; mountain, so that success then will be success 

I I for ever. 

ij The English capitalists and engineers who 
! 1 have undertaken this mountain railway arc per- 
II fectly easy as to the result. The contractors 
i promise to convey, at all times of tlie year, a 
1 train of from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
I passengers, wit.h their baggage, and the post- 
i office bags, in four and a half hours, from Susa 


to St. Michel. They are to build tunnels or 
covered galleries in places were danger of 
avalanches renders it necessary. Tlic difference 
made to travellers will be immense. Both in 
coming and going, the mountain would be 
crossed by broad daylight, instead of in the dark, 
as is now the case, and tourists would enjoy 
the scenery at present completely lost to them. 
Once fairly over the Cenis, the ambitious rail 
will in future laugh at mountain impediments ; 
and it is qx})ectcd that the example will be 
extensively followed for the passage both of 
Alps and Apennines, the more so as the cost 
of these mountain lines is said very slightly 
to exceed that of railways in the plain. 


TALL PEOPLE. 

The same Professor Quetelct who weighed 
all the people of whom he could get hold, to 
ascertain against how innny pounds avoirdupois 
they could turn the scale, ^ has also measured 
them with a foot rule, or metre standaid, to 
sec what was their altitude, or longitude. 

He adopted Ihc same plan in the one case as 
in the other. lie obtained permission to 
carry his weights and measures to ceu’taiu 
foundling hospitals, where there is always 
more than a plentiful supply of children ; 
to barracks, where young men of the healthy 
ages are congregated; to asylums, in which 
there arc examples of the weak and the aged, 
counterbalancing the evidence furnished hy the | 
^oiing and healthy ; to universities and schools, j 
where >ouug fellows and hobble-dc-Iioys rule I 
the market; and it) factories, in which s(*dcn- i 
tary labour somewhat stunts the growth. Tlicsc { 
he compared with groups of individuals living [ 
in various places, and occupied in a great di- i 

versity of employments, with a view to a fair l 

and candid deduction as to the average height 
of fnll-growu persons. Giants and dwarfs he . ! 
cared nothing about, nor prodigies of any other I 
kind. I 

Beginning with those very important per- I 
sonages, the babies, M. Quetelet remarks, that, i 
“ hclorc Biiflbu, no inquiries had been made to i 
determine the rate of human growth, sue- * 
ccssively from birth to maturity ; and even this | 
celebrated naturalist cites only a single par- ; 
ticular example ; neither has he examined the i 
modifying influences 'which age exerts on i 
height.” M. Quetelet gives all the heights in ; 
metres and decimals ; but as we in England 
have not yet got rid so completely of our in- 
sular singularity as to imitate continental 
nations in tliis particular, it may be well to 
translate his measures into English feet and 
inches, at the rate; of (about) three feet tliree 
inches and a half to the metre. Well, then, 
children a day old are found to be about nine- 
teen inches long, some a little more, and. some 
a little less. The Eouudling Hospital at Paris 
agrees with that at Brussels in this average. 

* See No. 191, page 352 ; Fat People. 
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Of course the extremes vary. Of five hundred have more privations to bear. Of eighty ! 
day-old infants at Paris the lengths varied from Cambridge students, between eighteen "and 
seventeen to twenty-two inches ; but verv few twenty-three years of age, the average height 
of them deviated far from nineteen. 'What was over five feet nine. It appears to be pretty 
relation the gallant Generals and Commodores certain, from the average of a large number of 
of the dwarf family bear to these numbers, instances, that the height remains constant only 
we need not stop to inquire. The boy-babies from about the age of thirty to that of fiftjr ; a 
— nature*s nobles in the bud — are usually slight average growth until the farmer limit, a 
I about half an ineh longer than the girls. At slight average diminution after the latter, 

five years old, according to rather an elabo- Among all the adults of all classes measured by 

rate tabulation by M. Quetelet, the average M. Quetelet, he found that fully developed and 

height of Prench and Belgian boVs and gins well-formed men varied from four feet fen to 

I is three feet three inches ; at ten years old, six feet two, with an average of five feet six ; 

I four feet two; at fifteen years old, five feet; and that fully developed and well-formed 

j and at twenty years old, when the difference of women varied from four feet seven to five feet 

I height ill the two sexes is greater than at any eight, with an average of about five feet two. 

1 earlier age, five feet six inches for young men, anS Professor J. D. Porbes, of Edinburgh, «about 

j five feet two inches for young women. Girls thirty years ago, measured about eight hun- 

j are nearer to their full height at sixteen than dred young fellows at Edinburgh Uni versify; 

( boys ; in other words, a maiden is relatively as tliosc at twenty-five were a little, and only a 

1 tall at sixteen as a youth is at eighteen, the little, taller than those at twenty, and presented 

1 ■ sex and lull growth of each being taken into an average of five feet nine and a half : Irish- 

account. As regards country and town life, men being a litfle taller at that age than 
M. Yillerme has ascertained, contrary to the Seofchinon, and Scotchmen a little taller* than 
generally received notion, that the inhabitants Englishmen. But these had their shoes and 

of towns are, on an average, a little; tidier tJian boots on, and were nearly all from the well-to-do 

those of country districts. M. Quetelet found classes. And, moreover, as the professor rc- 

thc same rule to apply in Brabant; where, after marks, little men don’t like to conic forward to 

I nearly ten thousand measurements, he ascer- be measured. 

' tainedthattowupcopleare, on an average, three- All things considered — shoes taken off, va- j 

' quarters of an inch taller than country folk, rious classes selected, and all ages from twenty to 

' Much discussion has taken place in connexion sixty — the average of well-formed Englishmen j 

i with the question at what age we cease to grow, cannot be far removed from five feet seven, | 

I 'M. Quetelet shows that, in Belgium at any rate, about an inch taller than average Belgians, and I 

men not only grow between twenty and twenty- rather more in excess of average Frenchmen. i 

five years ol age, but even on to thirty. Among Learned people say that tall people owe their 1 
nine hundred soldiers and recruits whom lie tallness to a gre^fit variety of circumstances, j 

measured, this was perceptibly the case, al- Al. Yillcrine remarks, that “ liuman height | 

though the increase was, of course, but small, becomes greater, and the growth takes place i 

Dr. Knox, of Edinburgh, some time ago observed more rajudly, other circumstances being equal, I 

a similar fact ; young men, leaving the univer- in proportion as the country is rielier, the ' 

sity at twenty or twenty -twu) years of age, comfort more general, houses and clothes and ; 

and returning seven or eight years afierwanls, nourishment better, labour and fatigue and pri- 

' had increased, not only in breadth but in height, vation during infancy and joutli less ; or, in oilier 

The average height of conscripts, twenty years words, the circumstances accompanying misery 

old, taken from the wiiolc of Prance, for re- postpone the period of the complete develop- j 

newing the imperial armies, is found to be ment of the body, and stint human nature.” ; 

I five ieet three inches and a half. Were it M. Yircy, iii the Dictionnaire des Sciences ! 

not that the Prcncli are very accurate in Mcdicales, points to the fact that infense cold i 

these matters, one might almost doubt and dry heat tend alike to dwarf the popula- 

wlicther the average was so low. Only one tion: a moist temperate climate being better 

Prencli soldier in forty, is above five feet than either. The Lapps, Sarnoiedcs, Ostiacks, 

eight high ; many of them barely reach five Koriacks, Kamtchadales, and Esquimaux, are 

feet. It is the opinion of army surgeons all diminutive. The Poles, Livonians, Danes, 

that the maintenance of large standing armies Prussians, and English, are a little taller than 

tends to lessen the average height of the popu- Austrians, Prenchnien, Italians, and Spaniards, 

lation of a country, by various direct and in- owing (as he thinks) to living in more temperate 

direct agencies. Mr. Cowell, one of the factory climates. Livy and Pliny used to say iliat the 

inspectors, some years ago measured as well as Germans and Qauls were taller than the Greeks 

weighed many of the factory operatives at and Romans. Some philosophers think that, as 

various ages; but as Laiicilsliirc mill-folk arc the equatorial regions of the earth revolve in 

very prone to wooden shoes of formidable thick- their daily course with greater velocity than the 

ness, and as it is not stated whether Air. Cowell polar, and as the centrifugal force is thereby 

included or excluded these substantial under- greater, it may be that Uis is the leason, or one 

, standings, it may be well to pass over his reason, why tropical mountains and tropical 

tabulations unnoticed. Young men in a good trees are taller than mountains and tj*ees else- 

station of life are rather taller than those who where ; and they ask, are tropical men and 
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! women taller from the same cause ? Wlien wc 

1 know more of Central Africa and Ccidral Brazil 

! than we now know, perhaps an answer may be 

! obtainable to that question. As to the gip^utic 

I Patagonians, who appear in our old Voyages and 

Travels as mighty men, eight, nine, and even ten 
feet high, they have settled down into stalwart 
; fellows about six feet high; Patagouia is so 

far down towards the Antarctic regions as to 
puzzle our theorists a little. M. Virey tells us 
that, during the American War of Independence, 
the Arkansas Indians were regarded us the 
noblestdookiiig men in North America ; a cargo 
of hats was sent out to them from Paris, but 
the liats were much too small to fit the heads. 
By universal testimony, little people are found 
to be more sharp, smart, and dapper than tall 
pef)plc. M. Virey says : “ Tall men arc gene- 
rally much more weak and' slow than short men, 
for all exertions both of body and mind. If 
men of iiigh stature are preferred, for their fine 
appearance, in the body-guard of princes, and in 
the service of (uninent peisons, they are certainly 
neither the most robust nor the most active ; but 
they are docile, candid, and naive, little prone to 
conspire foi evil, and faithful even to the worst 
master. In war, they are more fitted for defence 
than attack; nhcreaaau impetuous and brusque 
i action suits better for short ami vivacious men. 
Tall men arc mostly tame and insipid; like 
watery vegetables; insomuch tliut we seldom 
licur of a very tall man becoming a very great 
man. Little men maiufcbt a character more 
firm and decided than those lofty and soil, -bodied 
])eople, whom wc can lead more easily both 

1 morally and physically.” Let all little men 
rejoice at sucli an opinion as this, and especially 
at the following incident : An empress of Ger- 
! many, in the seventeenth century, to gratify 

1 a vvliim, caused all the giants and dwarfs in the 

1 empire to be brought to court. As it was feared 
! that tlie giants would terrify the dwarfs, means 
j were taken to keep the peace; but instead of 
! this, the (Iwaifs teased, insulted, and robbed the 
j giants to such an extent, that tlie lengthy 
, fellows complained, witli tears in their eyes ; and 

1 sentinels had to be posted to protect the giants 
from the dwarfs. 

Biblical and mythical and classical histories 
tell us much about tall people which wc cannot 
well understand at the present day. Og, King 
' of Bashan, whose bed was fifteen feet long ; 

' the Bepliaims, Emims, and Enacians, who were 
reputed nations of giants; Goliah, ihe mighty 
warrior, eleven feet high ; the Emperor Maxi- 
1 ' minus, nine feet high ; Gabarus the Jloman, 
i nine feet nine inches high ; the monster Scotch- 
1 man, eleven feet high, living under King Eugene 
j the Second (whoever he may have been) ; the 
' exhumed coilin, eleven feet long, containing 
i mortal remains, which crumbled into dust on 

1 being exposed to the air — all tliesc arc noticed 

1 by Lc Cat, together with other people fifteen, 
twenty, or even thirty feet high. Peace be to 
i tiein ! Sir Hans Sloane and Baron Cuvier proved 
tliat the bones of many so-called ghmts were really 
the bones of quadrupeds. Who can telkus any- 

thing about the great bed at Ware ? Who slept 
in it ? Did he tuck himself in ? Did his toes 
come down to the bed-foot ? There was another 
celebrated bed the length of which we should 
like to know ; Procrustes used to rack out the 
short men, and chop off the tall men, until they 
were exactly long enough to fit it. 

Conceripng such individuals as have had their 
^titude honestly recorded in actual feet and 
inches, for the admiration of posterity, we need 
say nothing about them unless they overtop six 
feet. We all of us meet occasionally with 
strapping fellows, Life Guardsmen and others, 
who exceed this limit by two or three inches. 

The Queen’s army, it appears, possesses one 
soldier who belongs to the family of giants. 
What is known respecting him has been thus 
told recently in the Edinburgh Courant : “ Cor- 
poral Moffat, of the Scots Piisilier Guards, at 
present stayiim at Kelso, on the recruiting 
staff, is believed to be the tallest soldier in the 
army. Ilia height is six feet seven inches and 
a half, and he is proportionably stout. Corporal 
Aloffal joined the Scots Eusiiiers about two 
years and a half ago, is about twenty-four years 
of age, and is a native of Leitholm, near Kelso. 
Previous to joining the Eusiiiers, he worked on 
the Duke of Jioxburgh’s e.state, as a forester, for j 
a considerable time. Growing tired of that i 
occupation, he oliered to ioiri the Life Guaids, 
but was rejected owing to his immense height 
and weight. Nothing daunted at this, Mollat 
determined, if possible, to join the Scots Eiisi- 
liers, and proceeded immediately to Loudon for 
that purpose, and was quickly accepted. As 
Corporal Moffat is well known in the Kelso 
district, lie will doubtless be of great assistance 
to the recruiting party stationed thc‘re.” Cor- i 
poral Moffat, may your shadow never bo 
less ! Many of the giants at the fairs range 
between six feet and a half and seven feet in 
height. Poor fellows ! it used to be (perhaps 
still is) a part of the bargain between them and 
the showmen, that the latter should be allowed 
to sell the bodies of the giants to the surgeons j 
after death. As to the seven feet men and up- j 

wards, the Long Lawyer, as lie used to bo called | 

about tliirty years ago, was unquestionably a j 
member of this group. Cornelius Webb, in i 
his Glances at Ijife in City and Suburbs, says 
of him : “ Ho once affected to ride a cob ; but i 
it was soon perceived that he was walking, and 
that the little fellow was only trotting along 
between his legs — as it were, under his auspices. 
Sitting some tunc after dinner, one day, he re- 
marked, on a sudden, tjiat he would 'get up and 
stretch himself if you had seen the consterna- 
tion, or if I could describe it ! He would per- 
tinaciously persist in travelling by one coacli, 
when he ought to have gone in three ; and as 
he was resolutely bent on riding inside, tlicy 
made a hole through the roof for his Jicad and 
shoulders, and got informed aga istfor carrying 
luggage higher than the number of inches 
allowed by act of parliament. His tailor, when 
he measured him, like, a sensible man, stood on 
a flight of steps ; but three of his journeymen, 

1 
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' unused to such a perpendicular position, are 
' said to' iiave broken their necks. He never 
! laughed till the bnghing was over with all the 
I rest of the audience; a joke took some time to 
I travel from his ear to his midrif and tickle it to 
I laughter. When he w6nt to the pit of the 

! theatre, the gods of the one shilling gallery 

i cried out, * Sit down, you Sir, in tlm two !* not 

! perceiving, short-sighted creatures as they are, 

i that he was many feet lower down than the 

midmost heaven.” Joking apart, Wic Long 
i Lawyer, a London solicitor, was really over 

! seven feet in height. There died at York, in 

' seventeen hundrei and sixty-five, two persons 
I who were twins in birth and nearly twins in 
height; for the brother was seven feet three 
; inches, and the sister seven feet two ; and yet 
these tall people were only seventeen years old. 

! About the same time, there died one Mr. Bam- 
I ford, a hatter in Shire-lane: he was famed far 
I and wide for overlooking all his neighbours by a 
! head and shoulders or so ; but we have mislaid 
I his feet and inches. The Annual Register 
j requires us to believe that Ames McDonald, who 
died near Cork, about the middle of the last 
' century, was a hundred and seventeen years old, 
and seven feet six indies in height, when he 
i died ; but this is a poser, for giants rarely live 
to he old men. That Edmund Malone was 
1 seven feet six inches in height, we can more 
readily believe, for he was a young fellow in 
, liis prime. Dr. Musgravc, who noticed him in 
the Philosophical Transactions, stales that his 
(middle?) finger was six inches and three- 
quarters long, his span fourteen inches, his cubit 
(the distance from the elbow to the finger-tips) 

' twenty-six inches, and his arm thirty-eight inches 
! long. Some of the writers of the last century 
i tell of a Swede, Daniel Cajaiius, who was seven 
feet eight inches in height. Of the same stature 
I was Cornelius M'Grath, concerning whom a 
i strange story was told by Watkiiison, in his 
Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland. 
Speaking of the cclebratad Dr. Berkeley, Bishop 
' of Cloync, Watkiiison says: “Tlie bishop had 
a strange fancy to know whether it was not in 
' the power of art to increase the human stature. 
An unhappy orplian appeared to him a lit sub- 
ject for trial. He made his essay according to 
nis preconceived theory, whatever it might be; 
and the consequence was, that he (the orphan 
McGrath) became seven feet high in liis sixteenth 
year.” But another and a more probable story 
is, that M'Grath was of ordinary stature till 
fifteen years of age ; that he then shot up with 
amazing rapidity ; that j:lic good bishop kindly 
took him into his house while suffering from 
“growing pains;” that M‘Grath then com- 
i mcnccd a career of exhibiting as a giant ; and 
that he died in England towards the close of the 
reign of George the Second. His full height 
' was seven feet eight ; and his hand, we are told, 
was “ as large as a shoulder of niulton.” Fortu- 
, nately for the truth of this last statement, shoul- 
ders of mutton are not all of the same weight. 
In the year seventeen hundred and eighty, there 
was an “ Irish youth” exhibiting at Charing- 


cross, seven feet ten inclies in height. Gaspard 
Bauhin speaks of a Swiss who was eight feet ! 
high ; and Vander Linden of a Frisian of the 
same height. A skeleton eight feet long was 
dug up, ill a Boman camp near St. Albans, in 
the last century ; and Chcseldon, the celebrated ' 
anatomist, estimated that the living man must 
have been eight feet four inches in height. A 
giant, eight feet high, was exliibited at Rouen , 
in seventeen hundred and thirty-five. Just 
before the close of the last century, Mr. Jenkins, > 
a bank clerk, died ; he was, by permission of the | ' 
directors, buried in the ground within the ' 
building (not Soane’s structure), formerly the ; 
churchyard of St. Christopher. This was done i ; 
because he liad a liorror of being dissected, and i 
because it was known that surgeons were try- 
ing quietly — not to catch him alive, but to catch 
him dead. There is some doubt about his 
height, but liis outer coffin was eight feet long. | 
As for “O’Briem, the Irish giant,” there is i' 

I no identifying him with exactness. He was 
I multiple. Tiicrc was of tliat name in the 
last century, who made so much noise, and ' 
gained so much money, that otlier giants after- ' ! 
wards took the name of O’Brien, and dubbed 
themselves Irisli, as a good spcculafiou. This 
is believed to be the true explanation of the | 
fact that there have hccii Irish Giant O’Briens , 
seven feet ten, eight feet two, eight feet four, ' 
and eight feet seven inches liigh. The skeletons ; 
of two of these mighty men arc preserved in the j j 
Hunterian Museum, and that of a third in the 1 ^ 
Dublin Museum, while the remains of a fourth j ■ 
are interred in a Roman Catholic burial-ground 
at Bristol. One of the profitable O’Briens, 
whose real name was Patrick Cotter, “at Batli, ' 
on a cold night, terrified a w'atchman by quietly | , 
reaching up to a street lamp, and taking off the 
cover to light his pipe.” He made a fortune 
by exhibiting liimself, and had a carriage so | ^ 
constructed as to accommodate liis very elongated 
person. One of this voluntary group of O’Briens, 
wc do not know which, was exhibited in the i 
Haymarket, and was announced in the handbill j 
1 as “ A lineal descendant of the old jniissant ' 
King Bricii Borcau, and has in person and ! 
appearance all the similitude of that great and | 
grand potentate,” of whom, of course, we ought j 
to have cartes-dc-visitc somewhere or otlicr. j 
Moreover, “ it is remarkable of this family that^ | 
however various the re^l^olutions in fortune and i • 
alliance, the lineal descendants thereof have j; 
been favoured by Providence with the original 1 1 
size and stature which have been so peculiar to i ! 
that family.” Happy O’Briens ! The Charles 1 1 
Byrne, “ Irish Giant,” who boasted of his eight 
feet three inches about eighty years ago, was i 
possibly one of ihe O’Brien group, with the ' 
name slightly altered ; he died through drinking, | 
and had, like many persons of abnormal growth, | 
a great horror of being dissected after death. | 
A Swedish guardsman, in the service of Frederick j 
the First of Prussia, was eight feet six inches i 
high ; whicli was also the height of a man 
noticed by Diemerbrosek, and the length of the j 
skeleton of a woman described by Uffcnbach. | 
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Vandcrbroeck tells of a negro of Congo who was 
nine feet high ; and Martin del Rio says that he 
saw a Piedmontese at Rouen, in fifteen hundred 
and scvent^^-two, who was nine feet higli. 

Beyond nine feet we decline to go. Higher 
numbers arc ratlicr suspicious, and cannof 
be relied upon. If tall people be half as tall 
again as ordinary people, which would make 
them about eight feet and a half in their stock- 
ings, this is surely a temple lofty cuougli for 
any wcll-constiiutcd mind to dwell on. 


A NAME. 

Such a lovable face! 

Over which not a trace 
Of her thoughts as they rise need be missed; • 
Eyes, whence kindness beams out, 

And lips, when they pout. 

Seem to meet you half way lo be kissed : 

Smiles so radiant, that down 
(She never could frown) 

Her whole form they appear to expand ; 

(5 race and tact so combined 
In her touch, that though blind, 

You would feel ’twas her fuiry-like hand. 

Her voice is so ringing, 

So melodious, that singing 
Is discord compared with her words ; 

When she laughs ’tis elation, 

And you feel a sensation 
or siinslnne and music and birds. 

Her name! O when «ad 
If I think it, I’m glad ; 

But wlien spoken, or written in rhyme, a 
Strong w'orJ flics in haste 
At her sponsors’ bad taste, 

P'or wdiy did they call her Jemima? 


now WE “FLOATED” THE BANK. 

“(iivE me a look in, if you are passing my 
wa.v,” wrote Mr. Hardy ^ one day to me, “ for 
I tiiink I have the very thing that would suit 
you.” 

Mr. Ilardy was a most prosperous “Pro- 
moter” of companies, in tlie days — little more 
than a year ago— when the gelling up of joint- 
stock concerns was by far the most lucrative 
business in the City, and I was a poor place 
hunter — a man t rying to obtain a situation with 
a salary, that I could count upon as a monthly 
or quarterly certainty, even if the amount was 
small. Therefore, on the receipt of this note, 
I lost no time in proceeding to that gentle- 
man’s office, where 1 at once sent in my name 
to the great man himself. Unlike my first in- 
terview with this “ Promoter of Companies,” I 
was not kept waiting more than five minutes, 
and was then ushered into his private sanctum. 

“I am glad you arc come,” said he, “for 
there is a new Joint-Stock Bank coming out, 
and although I have not much, if anything, to 
do with it myself, I have helped the promoters 

^ See “ Promoters of Companies,” p. 110, vol. si, 
of All the Year Round. I 


a little, and can give you a line to the solicilors 
of the concern. If you can bring them a 
director or two, and play your cards well, it is 
very probable that you may get the secretary- 
ship, which lias not yet been given away.” Say- 
iu" this — writing and talking at the same time 
— ^Ir. Ilardy sai down and scrawled a few lines 
of introduction to a legal firm near Lincoln’s Inn, 
and gave me*the note, accompanied with the fol- 
lowing verbal advice : “ When you see these and 
other gentlemen — any one, in short — connected 
with this dr any other company, be bumptious, 
talk big, as if you could bring Rothschild, 
Baring, and Peabody as directors upon any com- 
pany that you are connected with ; do tins, and 
you will prosper. Good-by. 1 .shall be glad to 
hear how you get on.” In another moment 
Mr. Hardy was, according to his old custom, 
rushing down stairs and across the street, hold- 
ing a bundle of papers in his hand, one of which, 
I believe, was, as of old, a crossed cheque. 

If 1 had not delayed in repairing to Mr. 
Hardy’s office, how much quicker did i hasten to 
tliat of tlie solicitors in Lincoln’s 1 mi ! Where, 
on sending in Mr. Hardy’s note ami my own 
card, I at once obtained an interview Avitli an 
elderly gentlemanly individual, clad in a new and 
shilling suit of black, white twice-round-lhe- 
throat neckcloth, and high sland-uj) sliirt- 
collar. Our conversation was short and to 
the point. Mr. May, the solicitor, knew me 
by name. “Was 1 not the nephew of Mr. 
Dant?” “Yes.” “Would Mr. Dant join the 
board of the bank wln'ch Mr. May was projeci- 
jiig, provided I obtained the sccrotarysiiip I 
could not reply for certain, but 1 would ask 
my relative. “ Could I give an answer to- 
morrow?” I believed T could. I would see 
my uncle and ask him. “Very well; if Mr. 
Dant joined the board, I should have the 
secretaryship of the bank: that w’as to be a 
bargain.” 

But uhat was the bank? Its magnificent 
title was : 

THE GRAND FINANCIAL AND CREDIT 

BANK OF EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AME- 

PJCA, AND AUSTRALIA (Limited). 

Capital, 

ONE MILLION STERLING, 

divided into one hundred thousand shares of 
one hundred pounds each, but that it was only 
contemplated to issue twenty-five thousand at 
present, and that not more than twenty-five 
pounds would be called up on each share ; 
that one pound per share was to be paid 
on application for shares, and three pounds 
per share on allotment — in short, the usual 
formula with which all readers of the ad- 
vertisements in newspapers have been made 
so well acquainfed during the past eigliteen 
months. After these announcements upon the 
prospectus, came the word “ Diiiectoks,” in 
very large letters, but of directors there ‘was no 
list whatever — not one single name following 
the heading. The reason for this — so Mr. May 
told me, but whether -1 believed liim is another 
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I question— was that they had “so many first- 

class men, sir, offering to join them, that their 
great difficulty was in making the proper selec- 
tion.” Below the word “ Directoiis” came 
Manager,” followed by “Secretary,”" So- 
licitor,” “ Auditors,” “ Bankers, ” and 
“ Brokers but to none of these was there 
j any name affixed- It was very like a playbill in 
which the names of the pieces anchthc characters 
were put down, but to which the names of the 
actors had not yet been added. The piece was 
not yet cast. As a matter of couAe, the pro- 
spectus set forth that the future business of 
the proposed bank would be exceedingly large 
‘ and highly profitable. That it was intended to 
j have branches and agencies in Baris, New York, 

I Madrid, Berlin, Melbourne, and Bombay. That 
i already arrangemcnl s had been made to pur- 
chase the business of Messrs. Salomon and Com- 
pany, of such a street ; and that some thousands 
of flic shares had already been applied for by the 
public. The lati cr assertion I knew, by a kind of 
instinct, was not true. However, my business 
1 was to get a good director or two for the com- 
pany, and by this means to secure a berth for 
myself ; and Ihereforc, armed with half a dozen 
copies of the prospectus, T ruslied out of Mr. 
May\s oflice, called the first Hansom 1 saw, 
and was quickly hoveling away towards the 
I West-end, where my uncle resided. 

I lie w^as an old gentleman who had amassed 
1 a fair competency in China. All his sons were 
I provided for and well started in the world, his 
I daughters were married, and he, a wndow'er, 

; found that with between seven hundred and 
eight hundred a year, he could live very com- 
j fortably in lodgings, enjoying the conversation 
! of lus old friends at the Oriental Club, and 

{ Ills rubber of whist in the evening. He said 

! he had had enough of business, that he had no 
{ faith in these new banks or finance companies, 

I and that the small sum he should get every week 
I for his attendance at the board-room, would be 
j -no inducement to him to undertake tlie trouble, 
j worry, annoyance, and responsibility of being a 
I director. 

j At last, upon my pressing him very much, 

I and showing him what an excellent chance it 

I would be/ for me to obtain a permanent situa- 

I tion, he not only consented to his name being 

ut down, but promised to do his utmost to 
ring with him, as another director, an old 
friend — a retired Indian officer — with whom he 
was engaged to dine that evening at the Club of 
Anglo-Asiatics in Hanover-square. 

Of course, this was excellent news for me, 
i and our dinner at the .Oriental was a double 

j success. Not only did ray uncle’s friend con- 

j sent to join the board of the new concern, but 

} be, too, brought a friend with him. The fol- 

lowing morning I therefore arrived at Lincoln’s 
lim-fields, and presented Mr. May with the 
written consent of three gentlemen who agreed 
to become directors, and thus a respectable 
nucleus of the board was formed. 

But although three directors — more particu- 
larly when bearing respectable names— arc some- 


! thing, they are not enough to form a direc- 
tion. My pari of the work was, however, j 
done. Mr. May, who was the promoter— and 
was to be the solicitor — of the company, at 
once gave me an undertaking by which the 
secretaryship of the bank was secured to me, 
provided the company proceeded to allot the 
shares. In promoter’s slang, if the company 
floated, I was to have tlie berth I desired. 

My three friends served admirably to draw 
other directors. Armed with them, our promoter ' 
was soon on his way to visit other parties in the j 
City: persons whom he either hoped would ! 
join, or who could induce others to join, the j 
direction. | i 

At one of these interviews I happened to be | 
present, and it was amusing, nay — for a future 1 
secretary not a little instructive — to observe how | 
— promoter like — our future solicitor managed, : 
without exactly telling a decided untruth, to | 
suppress the truth most effectually. “ Is your l 
board really formed?” asked the gentleman. | 
“ Oh dear yes,” the promoter replied ; “ wc | 
have got Mr. Dant, formerly of the house of | 
Maclean, Dant, and Company, in IToiig-Koiig; 
also General Bance, late of the Madras Army ; 
also Mr. Westman, who was in the Indian Civil 
Service ; besides several others;” the “several 
others” being purely imaginary. I knew quite 
well that Mr. May had secured no other direc- 
tors, and he knew that I knew he was stating 
wliat was not true; nevertheless, he repeated it 
again and again to different persons, until he 
really seemed to believe liis own lalsehood. 

At last, aflcr about a mouth’s hard work, and 
rushing about in Hansom cabs, we got together 
the names of eight gentlemen who consented to 
become directors of The Grand Financial and 
Credit Bank of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, j 
and Australia (Limited). How we manacred J 
this, it would lake many pages of this perio- j 
dical to lell in detail. Some of them joined | 
us because the prospect of two, or perhaps three, 1 
guineas on every board-day — the board sits once | 
a week in all Joint-Stock J^>aiiks — was an object | 
of some moment to them. Others— like my own ! 
respected uncle — joined us on the understanding j 
that they were to have this or that situation in ! 
the bank for some relative, connexion, or friend. ! 
Many were — indirectly — paid for joining us ; j 
that is to say, the promoter, Mr. May, would , 
say to some acquaintance, “ I will give you two 
hundred pounds if you procure me Mr. 8o-and- 
So as a director.” Perhaps the acquaintance 
had never seen Mr. So-and-So in his life, but he 
had an acquaintance who could manage to get in- | 
troduced to another person wlio knew the gentle- | 
man. He managed, by paying the individual he j 
knew, a ten pound note, to ^ct introduced to the 
“ other person,” and, by giving him three or four | 
“fivers,” to obtain the desired introduction, i 
which, when once accomplished, he olTered, per- 
haps, a hundred pounds to the gentleman, ])ro- 
vidcd he would join the direction of the new bank. 
None of these were ready-money transactions 
— such bargains never are. All payment of pro- 
motion money— all money paid, or to be paid, 
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1 1 directly qr indirectly for directors, or for work- 
li iiig out the scheme of “floating” a joint-stock 
I company — b made contingent upon the shares 
I being allotted to the public. If the concern 

I i does not proceed so far, all payments are con- 
! I sidered “ off.” The usual — 1 might almost say 
' i the universal — way with promoters is to give 
! I an undertaking, of which the following may be 
j regarded as an average specimen : 

; 1 104, Little Green-street, London, E.C., 

i 1 14Ui October, 1864. 

I I Dear Sir, — As promoter of “The Grand Fiuan- 
I ! cial and Credit Bank of Euro])e, Asia, Africa, 

! i America, and Australia (Limited),” 1 hereby uiider- 
I j take to pay j^’ou the sum of two hundred pounds 
i j sterling (say 200?.), should you succeed in obtaining 

, the consent of Mr. So-and-So, of such a place, to 
become a director of the said bank. The money to 
( be paid within seven days of the shares being 
.allotted to the public, and on condition that the 
I said Mr. So-and-So gives his written con««ent that 
] his name may appear ujjon the juospectus of the 
1 comjjan}', and remain there for at least six months 
! after the company shall be brought before the 
i public. 

' I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

:s. May, 

, ’ Solicitor and Ib-onioier of the 

i ' ubo\ e Company. 

' j To XIoholas Sharpe, Esq., 

I 2o, Giove-strcet, E.C. 

Having obtained this undertaking, Ihp first 
i tiling Nicholas Sliarjie, Esq., docs is to get 
I it stamped at Somerset House, for whicb he 
I pays the small sum of six]ieiicc. lie then 
jirocceds to take his metiburcs to caicli bis 
' director, wbicb he accomplishes by means 
like those i have poiiiiccl out., being gene- 
' rally a series of introductions which remind 
; one of the House that Jack built. Of the 
two liuudred pounds, not more than perhaps 
£i fourth remains to him when all his expenses 
a-rc paid, lie has generally to give about onc- 
i fourth to tlie various worthies Irom whom he 
obtains the introductions, and has seldom less 
I than hall' to give to the gentleman whom he 
brings in as a director. By the uninitiated it 
, j will be asked where all the money promised 

I to be paid to directors, conies from ? The 
' ' reply is, it all comes out of that great nugget 

called the “promotion money,” which is dug 
out of the pockets of the shareholders, so 
soon as the deposit money yiaid on application 
for shares Hows into the treasury. In the “ Ar- 
I 1 icics of Association” — to which, be it remem- 
I bored, all shareholders bind themselves in their 

I I application for shares — there is a clause inserted, 
which, in the case of our bank, was as follows : 

{ In consideration of the trouble and expense to 
1 which Mr. May, the promoter of this company, has 
j been put to, it is hereby agreed that he be paid the 
■ sum of five thousand pounds sterling a.s jjromotion 
I money, within seven days of the eomyiany proceed- 
' ing to allot their shares to the public. 

I It does not follow that tlie amount of pro- 
j motion money is always the same. I have 

j known it to be as high as ten thousand pounds, 
j and as low as three tliousaiid, according to the 
nature of the imdertakiug and the amount of 


the proposed capital. But, although he retains 
by far the greater share of the cake, he is 
obliged, in order to obtain the wherewith to set 
his machine in motion, to part with some large 
slices of it. 

Such slices induce many directors to join the 
new concern. These good things fonn part of 
what in promoters’ language is called “ the pull 
you get onJb of the concern.” But there are 
other “ pulls” which the directors, who join a 
company when it first starts, generally obtain, 
and among these not the least is that of being 
“qualified,” gratis, to sit at the board. In every 
joint-stock concern, the directors are obliged, 
by the “ Articles of Association,” to hold a cer- 
tain number of shares — generally forty or fifty 
— in the company, but gentlemen who join in 
order to get “ a pull” out of the affair would be 
the last to lay out money in paying for shares. 
The result is, that the promoter of the company 
almost always offers to qualify directors — that 
is, to give them the requisite number of shares 
— gratis. ^ it was so with Tlie Grand Einaiibial 
and Credit Bank of Europe, Asia, Africa, Ame- 
rica, and Australia (Limited). Mr. May, our 
promoter, soon saw that to induce certain gen- 
tlemen to join the board, he must offer to qualify 
them, which he did ; thus making iliera, as it 
were, a present of four hundred pounds each, in 
shares, ibr on each share they received it was 
stipulated that Ihe calls to the amount of ten 
pounds should be written off us being paid, and 
thus they hud only to wait until the first two 
calls W'cre paid, when they could, if they wished, 
retire from the direction, sell their shares, and 
pocket four hundred pounds each. 

With these various advantages, or “ pulls” — 
viz. a certain amount ol patronage in the bank, 
the two or three guineas for each director per 
week, a few slices of the promotion money, 
and being each “ qualified” with forty shares on 
which ten pounds per share was paid — it is not 
to be wondered at that, in a very few weeks, wc 
found our list of directors full, and very little 
wanting to launch the company on the sea of 
public opinion, there to float or sink, as fate 
might direct. Our prospectus was now filled ; 
the parts of the play were cast. Under the word 
“ Diuectoes” came the list of those gentlemen 
— a list now swelled up to eight — and so pleased 
was Mr. May with the general appearance of 
these names, tliut he never seemed tired of con- 
templating the paper, of which I must give a 
copy as it stood when the bank was ready to bo 
floated. Here it is : 

The Gkanh Financial anb Credit Bank op 
Europe, Asia, Africa^ America, and Australia 
(Limited). 

Incorporated wider the Companies Act., 1862. 

CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

With powCT to increase to 5,000,000?. 
Twenty Thousand Shares of bOl each j First Issue, 
Ten Thousand Shares. 

The Directors do not jiropose to call up more than 
25/. per Share. 

Chief Office in London. 

With Branches in every important commercial 
town hi the world. 
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Dikectors. 

G. F. Dant, Fsq., Oriental Club (late of Messrs. 

MacLean, Dant, and Co., Hong- Kong and 
London). 

Major-General Fance, The Grove, Buxton (late 

Military Secretary Madras Government). 
Charles Westman, Esq., 108, Westbourne-square 
(late Madras Civil Service). 

William Everett, Esq. (Director laverpool Eastern 
Insurance Company). 

C. T. Fraucatello, Esq. (Mes'-r*. Francatello and 
Co., Minch.lane). 

H. 6. May, Esq., 75, Great Tooting-strect. 
Edward Spencer, Esq, (Director of the Mutual 

Trading Companj-^, and of the Overland to 
Siberia Company). 

Cblonel T. Frostr, 212, East Grove-terrace, 
Belgravia. 

Mr. Everett lived two hundred and more miles 
from London, and although a man of business 
himself, never intended to sit at the board, for 
the reason that in all probabilitj’^ he would never 
be in the metropolis more than once in six 
months, and then only for a few liours at a 
time; Mr. Francatello was a Levantine com- 
mission agent, without fifty pounds of capital 
that he could call his own; Mr. H. B. May 
was a lad of nineteen (a brother of Mr. May, 
who was tlie promoter and solicitor of the 
company), and was put on the board partly to 
keep a little more of a “good thing’* in the 
family, partly to vote as his brother directed; 
Mr. Spencer was a gentleman, whose only trade 
or calling was to become a director of any- 
thing that was offered him, for tlio sake of the 
two guineas a w'eek it yielded him in fees; 
ami lastly, Colonel Frost w'as an individual 
wliosc antecedents were best known to tlie offi- 
cials of the Bankru])tcy Court, and whose only 
property was a yearly increasing crop of debts, 
if the public at large luid known all this, 
perhaps it might not have applied for many 
shares in our concern. But it was not for us 
to tell of our short-comings. We hud gone 
through no small amount of trouble to do as 
well as we had — let others look to the inquiries 
that had to be made — each man for himself. 

But now, on the very verge of success, tlicrc 
arose a difficulty which at first seemed insur- 
mountable : nothing less than that old old story 
the want of money. Our directors — such 
they were — were all in their places. A respect- 
able bank had — goodness and the promoter knew 
how — consented to take our account ; the names 
of Mr. May, as solicitor, of myself as secretary, 
of an accountant as auditor, were all in their 
places ; in short, the curtain had but to be 
pulled up for the play to begin, when it was 
discovered that there were no funds forthcoming 
for tlie advertising, expenses. Before the public 
can pay for shares, they must apply for them ; 
before they can apply for them; they must know 
that the company has started ; and the only re- 
cognised means of informing them is hy adver- 
tising. "But advertising is expensive. To make 
the JBritish public fully aware that The Grand 
Financial and Credit was ready to take their 
money in exchange for share certificates, it was 


necessary to insert a very long advertisement in 
tlie Times, and other papers. To advertise a 
prospectus of ordinary length for ten days or a 
fortnight, a sum of not less than from eight 
hundred to a thousand pounds is requisite, and 
this sum was not forthcoming. The directors 
individually did not see why one of their number 
any more than anotlier should put his hand in 
his pocket. The bank might not float after all. 
And be it remembered that, up to this time, 
nothing but promises and undertakings had 
passed from one to another ; money or cheques 
had not been as much as seen. 

Ill this dilemma a meeting of the directors 
was called, at the temporary offices which Mr. 
May had borrowed gratis Irom a friend for a 
few weeks, giving the said friend an under- 
taking that, if the bank floated, he should be 
paid his rent fourfold. 

The meeting of the boaid was a full one, 
but no one seemed inclined to put down any 
money. Even the promoter and future soli- 
citor, Mr. May, “ could not sec” his way clearly 
to drawing a cheque, on the chance of being 
repaid if the shares of the company were 
allotted. He said he was quite certain that the 
scheme would take with the public, and he tried 
to persuade the directors collectively to give 
some advertising agent a guarantee that the 
expenses of advertising would he repaid, but 
they — one and all— did not seem to sec it in the 
light in which this gentleman saw it. “ If he w as 
so certain that tlie scheme would pay, why did 
he not advance the money himself? Or, if he 
were short of funds, he might giv(‘ the adver- 
tising agent the guarantee requiicd.” The 
meeting broke up without, coining to any deter- 
mination whatever, and 1 felt that my futuic 
secretaryship was by no means secure. 

But Mr. May was not a man t o be daunt ed 
by trifles. In the course of twenty-four liours 
he had overcome the dilflculty. By means 
known only to himself, he procured some- 
where iu the City, an advertising agent, wiili 
whom he made the following bargain. This 
agent was to take upon himself the whole risk 
of advertising The Grand Fiiiuncial and Credit 
Bank, and w^as to expend such sums as tlie pro- 
moter directed for that purpose, up to eight hun- 
dred pounds. For this, if the company did not 
proceed to allotment, he was to receive nothing; 
but if it succeeded— if the applications lor 
shares were sufficient to warrant an allotment 
taking place — he was to be the first person paid 
out of the deposits, and for eveiy liundrcd 
pounds risked he was to receive three hun- 
dred. The bargain, in short, was a speculation, 
in which the advertising agent might lose all 
the money he had laid out, or might, in less than 
a month, make a profit of three hundred per 
cent. All parties appeared well pleased with 
the bargain. The directors were so, because 
whatever happened tliey would not lose any- 
thing. Mr. May was pleased for the same 
reason. The advertising agent was glad to 
risk the money on the chance of being rejiaid 
threefold. 
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Accordingly, our prospectus appeared one 
moriiing at Dali length in all tlje papers, as did 
also a notice in the money article of the lead- 
ing journals, telliii" the public that “A new 
scheme, called the Grand financial and Credit 
Lank of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australia, had been brought out with a nominal 
capital of one million,” and that “ the direction 
was highly respectable.” 

Were the applications for shares numerous? 
At first they were not, but a day or two after our 
])rospectus was launched, friends of Mr. May’s 
were sent upon the Stock Exchange to “ rig the 
market.” Thus, some gentleman not worth a 
ten-pound note in the world, would obtain an 
introduction to a respectable stockbroker, and 
would tell him (in confidence, of course) that 
he wanted to scU a hundred shares in the 
“ Grand financial,” but would not do so at 
less than tuo, or two and a half, premium, 
because he was sure of having a certain num- 
ber allotted nim, and he knew well that the 
number applied for already, exceeded the num- 
ber to be allotted in the proportion of three to 
one. In the mean lime, another friend would 
go to another stockbroker, and say that he 
wanted to so many shares of the new bank, 
and would go as high as two, or two and a half, 
premium for them. Thus bargains — mere 
shams, of course — were made at this price, 
were quoted in the “ money articles” (though 
not in the authorised lists), the public read 
them, were anxious to make money, thought 
that even if they got but a few' shares it 
w'ould be money easily made, and so came for- 
ward with a rush to apply for shares. In ten 
days, all our ten thousand shares were ap- 
plied for, and before another week was over 
tlmt number was nearly doubled. The directors 
uiscly struck while the iron was hot, and pro- 
ceeded at once to allot the shares. Mr. May 
got a cheque for his five thousand pounds of 
promotion money; the different directors got 
their respective “pulls” out of the concern; 
the advertising agent made his three hundred 
per cent profit ; and so tlic bank floated. 

How the affair worked — how it went on very 
w'cll at first, then got shaky, and, finally, came 
to most unmitigated grief — may form the sub- 
ject of a future })apcr. 


roil LITE Oil DEATH. 


i “Senou Inglese, a young lady renders a 
ji visit to your grace,” said fat Juan the waiter, 
throwing the door wide for the visitor’s admis- 
sion. 1 was sitting in the window of my little 
room on the ihird floor of the Eoiida de 1’ Ala- 
meda, looking down upon the darkling prome- 
nade wherfe the lighted cigar-tips were beginning 
to twinkle among the fountains and marble 
statues, and wliere the beaux and belles of 
Malaga, with fan and rustling mantilla, and 
jingling spurs, were passing and repassing in 
endless groups, full of mirtli and gossip. As 
for myself, 1 was heartily tired. We had had 


a long day’s work in getting the cargo on 
board, and I was fairly worn out witn the 
toil of encouraging tlie lazy stevedores and dis- 
puting with the harpies of the Spanish cus- 
tom-house. But the good ship Tudor, of Bristol, 
to which I belonged, in the capacity of first 
mate, had to be freighted speedily as possible 
for the homeward voyage, and, as Captain 
Meiklejohn was getting frail and old, most of 
the responsibility devolved upon myself. Nor 
did I grudge it, the rather that Price and 
Thompson; our owners, had as good as premised 
that wdien the Tudor next safled away out of 
sight of the tower of St. Mary Iledcliffe, Henry i 
West should command her, vice Meiklejohn, 
retired on a pension. And then 

But as my tlioughts were busy with tlic day- 
dreams which fancy had conjured up with refer- 
ence to what I should be able to do with the 
increased salary and higher position of captain, 
day-dreams in which the sweet little face and 
soft brown eyes of Alice Croft were inextricably 
mixed up with visions of a snug English homo 
at Clifton, wuth happy children at play in its 
garden, and a loving welcome back for the Ims- 
band and father when he should return from . 

' sea, Juan the waiter flung the door open exactly | 
as I have described. And Alice Croft herself, I 
with her poor little pretty face very wdiite and • I 
tear-stained, came hastily in, while in the pas- 1 1 
sa^e w'iihout I caught a glimpse of the wrinkled i | . 
uj^iness of old Scraphina, the old crone who 1 1 
was the Crofts’ only servant. , ' 

“ Alice, darling ! You here ? What is tlie ; 
matter ?” said I, springing from my chair; and 
in a moment the poor little lonely English girl 1 1 
was weeping on my shoulder, it was not for j | 
some moments that 1 could succeed in calming j 
her agitation sufiicieutly to draw from her a 
coherent account of the misfortune that had ! ' 
occurred, though I easily guessed that no 1 1 
trifling cause w ould have induced a girl so I ' 
modest and strictly brought up as my dear 
Alice to enter the crowded and bustling Spanish 
hotel for the mrpose of visiting a bachelor in- 
mate of the Eouda. But at first Alice could 
say no more, through her sobs, than the words, 

“My father, my dear father !” and these led me 
vaguely to conclude that some accident had i 
happened to old Mr. Croft, though of what na- 
ture I could not guess. 

Old Mr. Croft was one of the few English, i 
excepting the invalids whom the warm winter i 
climate had at that time begun to attract, resi- j 
dent in Malaga. He was a widower, and Alice ! 
wms bis only child, and about nineteen years of j 
age. Her father liad qiarried late in life, and i i 
on this account, perhaps, and for the sake of the i 
wife, to whom he had been tenderly attached, 
and who had died when Alice was still very I 
young, he was unusually wrapped up in his 
daughter, of whom he w\as excessively proud 
and fond. He was, indeed, of rather a i)roud 
and reserved nature, and disposed at times to 
speak and think with bitterness of a world by 
which he considered himself to have been un- 
justly used. His past history I never thoroughly 
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knew, for he was not over communicative, but habit of taking a morning walk outside theland- 
he had been very well educated, and I often ward gate of tlie city, and in the direction of the 
fancied from his manners and appearance that mountains. He was an early riser, and had an 
he had once occupied a much higher social artist’s fondness for the face of nature w'hen 
position than that which he filled when I knew the earth seems to awaken, fresh and young, at 
him. As it was, he was poor, and lived by the the first kiss of the sunshine. He was used, 
exercise of his talents as an artist. 1 believe then, to stroll out beyond the walls as soon as 
he had considerable merits as a painter, but the gates were opened for the ingress of the 
from constitutional shyness, or some feeling of, peasants coining to the market, and many of his 
perhaps, morbid sensitiveness, he did not carry best sketches were made in these rambles. In 
his powers to the best market. He was an cx- one of these strolls, tliat very morning, Mr. 
cellentf draughtsman, and had a fertile fancy and Croft had by ill luck stumbled into an ambush 
a correct taste, and he got his living partly as a of the banditti, from whom the wild sierras 
drawing-master, partly by executing designs for neighbouring on Malaga are seldom free. These 
Perez Brothers, the richest manufacturers iu robbers, under a noted chief named Moreno, 
Malaga. had of late been very audacious and trouble- 

The Tudor paid periodical visits to the port some, and it was conjectured that a party of the 
of Malaga, and during one of these I had acci- gang, lying in wait for the chance of kidnapping 
dentally formed the acquaintance of Mr. Croft, some wealthy townsman or landed proprietor, 
for whom I willingly undertook to execute some had pounced on Mr. Croft for lack of loftier 
trifling commission in England. I suppose we game. 

were mutually pleased with each other, for I It is probable that the bandits may at first 
perceived at once that he w'^as a very superior have been deceived as to the value of their i 

man, and that in spite of the cynical tone that cajdivc. An Englisliman is always considered ; 

he sometimes affected, he was really of a gene- a wealthy man 'in virtue of his nationality, and, i 

rous and kindly disposition, a little warped by besides, the sight of broadclotli produces on ) 

the world^s rough usage. On his part, he showed Spaniards nearly the same talismanic eflect that i 
his regard for me by inviting me to his house, a the Kcapolitan lazzaroiii experience when con- | 
compliment which he paid to but few of our fronted by a vestito di panno,” whose rank is 
wandering countrymeu. I saw Alice, and soon inferred from tlic material of his coat. But at 
learned to love her, and after a wdiile I was over- any rate they had made a hasty retreat to their 
joyed to find that her innocent heart was given , fastness in the hills, bearing their captive 111111 
to me. But old Mr. Croft, who had been ac- them. And when Alice, alter wailing for her 
customed to think of his daughter as a child, father’s return, first in surprise, then iu uneasi- 
set ids face against our marriage, and beliavcd, ness, and lastly in alarm, went out to seek him, 
as I thought, very CTuelly iu the matter. It and came home baffled and tired, deep in the 

would liave been a hard thing for him, I am afternoon — old Seraphina gave her a letter, 

sure, to part with Alice to any one, a not un- hastily pencilled on a scrap of folded paper, 

common case of half-unconscious parental scl- which an unknown peasant woman hud left at 
fislmess. But, to do him justice, 1 am sure he the house. 

thought that he was merely showing a prudent The letter w'as from Mr. Croft. It ran thus : 
forethought for his child’s interests in forbidding 

her to marry. He not unreasonably objected “ My dearest, dear Alice, — ^To give you pain 
that my profession was hazardous, and my in- is worse than pain to me, but the truth must be 
come small, and that though youth was apt to be told. J am a prisoner in tlic hands of Moreno, 
sanguine, experience must be cautious. There at a place high up in tlic sierra. 1 w’ritc this at ! 
was no hurry. Alice was very young, and I was a lialting-placc, and 1 am told we shall instantly 1 1 
young too, for that matter. Probably we should resume our journey, whither I do not know\ 1 j j 
both of us see cause to change our minds, but am in the hands of tics];)crate men, who sell j ^ 
if not, some years lienee, &c. &c. blood, or shed it, for money. They demand a j 

Thougli 1 chafed against the sentence, ransom from me. As 1 have succeeded in con- i 
and Alice grieved at her father’s decision, vincing them that I am poor, they have fixed ! 
the w^as a good, obedient girl, and submitted my price at five thousand reals. But unless 
to her parent’s W'ill. She would never marry this money is paid by noon on Wednesday, the 
any one else, she said, but she would not marry chief assures me tliat — but why torture yoiq 
me iu spite of her father’s prohibition, never, my child, by repeating a barbarian’s threats ? — at 
never, though her heart should break for the any rate, you will no longer have a father. 1 
loss of me. And wdth this qualified engage- must die, Alice, dear, for well I know that to 
ment and troth -plight T was forced to be con- raise even that small sum is impossible. Andw^e 
tent, though I looked eagerly forward to pro- have no friends in Malaga. Perez Brothers might 
motion, hojiing that as captain of the Tudor J perhaps be induced to — but no. My employers j 
might appear to the old artist as a more eligible would refuse. It is possible, however, that the | 
son-in-law. And now here was Alice suddenly British consul might take up the case. At any | 
appearing in my room at the hotel, and sobbing rate, Alice, love, I am sure he will assist you in 1 
piteously as she tried to tell me what had hap- getting home to England, and it is my earnest i j 
I pened. wish that you should leave Spain as soon as you j j 

At last I learned the truth : Mr. Croft had the can, and seek out those relatives of your mother ' j 
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1 whose names you have heard me mention, and 

1 who will not deny you shelter and protection in 

1 your great need. The robbers wliose prisoner I 
am bid me say that on Wednesday, at noon, 
some of the gang will await tlie payment of my 

1 ransom at the orator}*^ near the village of Santa 
! Maria del Gloria, at the foot of the mountains 
j that border the road to Antequera and Madrid. 

! There the money can be paid in the presence of 
j the village padre, who is known to the band, 

] and Moreno has sworn on the crucifix to give 

1 me up unharmed, and not to molest the mes- 
i senger. But I have little hope, though 1 know 

1 you will try to obtain the money, dearest child. 

1 Earewcll, dear Alice, God bless you, and Harry 
[ West t oo. 1 feel I was harsh Avith respect to — 

1 but you have my consent now. Bless ** 

Here the paper had been, torn, probably by 
j the rough hands of the mes^nger to wliom it 
: was entrusted, and some lines of writing were 
lost. However, the signature, “Philip Croft,” 
still remained legible, and beside it was a rude 
; representation of across, traced a]iparenily with 
, the point of a charred stick, while below it was 
written the word “Moreno,” in Mr. Croft’s 

I handwriting. No doubt the robber captain had 

1 chosen to add his countersign to the document, 

I the language of which he was unable to in- 
j terpret. 

“ Bow shall wc save him !” Averc the Avords 
that broke from the lips of both. 1 had to 
! learn, hoAAcvcr, that Alice had not sought me in 
‘ the first iiisiaiicc. As soon as she received the 
, peilcilied lines, and had rallicid from the effects 
; of the first stunning shock, slie had been nerA^cd 
i to exertion by the thought of her dear father’s 

1 danger, and she had gone from place to place, 

' accoiniianied by old Seraphiua. But in \*aiii. 

' Tlie most obvious course to ])ursue, since there 

1 were but a very few dollars in Alice’s slender 
purse, was to sell the modest furniture of the 

1 little household, but a short interview with a 

1 broker proved the uselessness of this step. 
Those humble ]jares and Penates would not 
bring a fourth of the necessary sum, and the 
, landlord, too, had claims for the rent of the 

1 current half year. The artist’s forebodings AA'ith 

I respect to tile liberabty of i’erez Brothers were 
! fully realised. Alice begged aud prayed, but 
: the firm refused, blandly but pitilessly, to make 

1 any advance, much less one of five thousand 

1 reals. Mr. Croft, they said, was a very good 

I draughtsman, but business Avas business, and 
there was no obligation on either side. They 
very politely bowed the weeping girl out of their 
count] iig-liousc. At flic British Consulate, Alice 
met Aviili no better .success. By ill luck the 

I consul AA^as absent. lie Avould return in three 

1 or four dayvS, but for the moment there was no 
i hel}) 1o be looked for in that quarter. Alice had 
j a few cherished ornaments tliat had belonged to 

1 ±er mother. These she had sold, but, iaIus ! they 

1 had produced but eight or nine hundred reals. 

1 And thongli old Serapliina, Avho look all the 
) saints to Avitness that her master AA^as a good 
man, and her young mistress an angel, heretics j 

or not, came with tears punning down her 
wrinkled face, and offered her contribution in 
the shape of the gold cross she wore on holidays, 
and some twenty pillar-doUars saved out of her 
wages, nearly four thousand reals remained to 
be provided for within a brief delay. 

What was to be done ? I had not ten pounds 
in my possession, and neither I nor the Crofts 
had any credit with the bankers or merchants of 
Malaga. Captain Meiklejolm, as 1 knew, had 
but cash enough in his cabin locker to pay his 
harbour dhes and the ship's provisions, and even 
if the cautious old Aberdonian would have lent 
me the sum required, as I believe he would, it 
was out of his power, since his wife, as I knew, 
drew his salary while he was away at sea. Only- 
one hope I had, and that was that the merchants 
to Avhom our cargo was consigned might lend 
me the money on my note of hand, backed by 
the captain’s recommendation. Alice, the good 
old Spanish woman, and I, lost no time, late as 
it was, in hurrying to the residence of the 
gentlemen of whom I have spoken. They were 
a well-known firm, Edwards and Son, and had | 
had many dealings Avith my employers at | 
Bristol. 1 

“ Mr. Edwards is absent, sefior ; he went i 
yesterday by the steamer to Barcelona,” said 
the servant Avho opened the door. 

“ Mr. James Edwards ?” asked I, as my 
heart sank. 

The man arched his ejebrows. He won- 
dered, lie said, that I was not aware that Mr. j 
James had been away from Malaga this week 
past. He was amusing himself, shooting aud 
coursing, at a friend’s comitry-house somewhere 
near Xeres de la Frontcra. He Avas expected 
back for the grand bull-fight to-morrow. Mr. 
James had too much good taste to miss such a 
sfiectaclc as that, Pedro was sure. 

1 turned a\A'ay, feeling the bitterness of hope , 
deferred. Still, there m/s hope. Mr. James j 
Edwards w^as a ATry good-natured young man, | 
not so often to be found in the counting-house 
as his steady and punctual father, but he had 
ahvavs been civil to me in our business trans- 
actions. If he should really be back in time for 
the bull-tight, which 1 iioav remembered aa as to 
take ])laoc on the following day, he might be 
persuaded to lend the needful sum. At any 
rate, no more could be done on tliat nigiit. it 
was getting late. The lamps fixed beneath the 
effigies of saints, and the few street lights, Averc ! , 
already shining yellow through the darkness, ' 
and from tertulia gardens and the Avindows of 
Avine-shops came the tinkling sound of guitars 
and castanets, witli tliat of voices singing or 
brawling, and the clink of glasses and stamping 
of feet.* It Avas time for Alice to go home and 
take some rest — vest that Avould be needed to 
recruit her strenpjth for the toil of to-morrow. 

I walked beside iier through the dark sti’eets, 
but Ave did not converse much. Each of us 
was discouraged aud full of sad forebodings, 
and when 1 liad said “ Good night” Avitli forced 
cheerfulness, and gone upon my way, the recol- 
lection of Alice Croft’s pale face aud wistful i 

ii 

- . '1 
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look haunted me. I did not at once return to As early as 1 decently could, I called at the 
my hotel, but paced the Alameda for hours, merchant’s house, but Mr. James Edwards had, I 

racking my brains to no purpose. And at of course, not yet arrived. 1 had not, expected I 

length, when the last lounger had dropped him to be there so early, Vut my impatience 

away from the deserted promenade, and there would not let me rest, and I paced the town 1 

was nothing to be heard but the rustling of the like a perturbed spirit, eyeing with indifference ! 

; night wind through the leaves and the mclan- the motley groups of people in holiday attire ' j 

! choly splashing of the fountains, I, too, went who were already astir and chatting merrily ! 

' home, and, thanks to the habit of ju sailor’s life, over the anticipated amusements of the festival. | 

I slept soundly enough. Duty made no call on my time, for, for that j 

i On the next morning I was early abroad, day, ihe work of freighting the ship was sus- | 
I While .the women were gathering Vith their pended. Our porters and dock labourers would | 

; pitchers around the fountains at the corner of not have been tempted to miss the bull-hglit, | 

i the streets, and the drowsy waiters, half asleep even by quadruple wages. | 

1 as yet, were letting down the gaudy awnings in At ten o’clock I went to the Crofts’ liouse, I 

i front of the cafes, I Siillied forth from the Hotel and saw Alice. Poor girl, the dark circles | 

J do I’Alamcda, unable to remain inactive, but around her pretty brown eyes, dimmed by weep- j 

witli no clearly defined purpose. Jt was in vain ing, showed that her sorrows had made the j 

that ] tried hard to be hopeful and sanguine, night a wakeful one for her. She was fcvcrisli | 

I and that I repeated to myself, for the twentieth and agitated, at one time seeming to partake i 

: time, that all would come ri"ht, on the return the hopes that I expressed in the kindness of | 

! of Mr. James Edwards. But tlie young merchant Mr. Edwards, at another, wretched and east | 

1 might not return ; he might refuse my request ; down, dreading the worst. In case of failure, | 

i any of the many petty accidents that daily occur her poor little i)lau was formed. She would go | 

I might prevent him from granting me the favour up, with such a small sum as she could get , 

j I sought. And that a life was at stake 1 could together, perhaps one thousand reals, to tlio | 

! not doubt. This was Tuesday. To-morrow the chapel at the foot of the hills, and would try ' 

I ransom must be forthcoming, or Alice would be with prayers and tears to soften the rufiiaiis ! 

i left an orphan. It was in vain that I endeavoured wdio held her father prisoner. She would beg | 

I to persuade myself that the robber captain was them to let him live, to restore him to her, and 

; merely practising on the fears of his prisoner, would promise by degrees io pay the rcmaiiulcr | 

I the better to extort money. 1 knew but too of the ransom, it she went into service to earn 

* well that Moreno was a man of his word in such the money. And she really in her innocent j 

, matters. Ugly stories, half forgotten, which 1 ignorance appeared to believe in her own power | 

i had heard in the city or on the quays, recurred to melt so hard a heart as that of Moreno, who | 

vividly to my memory now, and in many of these was said to have the blood of sixteen victims on | 

' I Moreno’s name figured. ^Nothing was to be his own hand, and who was at war with the law. 

I hoped from the bandit’s clemency. I did not openly oppose this scheme, conscious 

To seek the assistance of the authorities might that it would be well that Alice should have | 

have seemed a natural step. But this was not something on which her mind could dwell, as u i 

to be thought of. if I complained to the relief from torturing thoughts. But 1 dc lcr- 

: corregidor, it was probable that that dreaded mined that she should not incur so fruitless a 

I functionary would see in the rendezvous at tlic risk by going thus — a lamb among wolves — if 1 

I village oratory an opportunity of attempting the had to detain her by force. My own hcai t was 

I capture of the obnoxious Moreno, and would very heavy when I left the dear giil, making 

1 tliiuk more of entrapping the outlaws than of her promise to stay quietly at home and await 

1 saving the life of an obscure English heretic, my return, and sallied out once more into the 

I And any aftray between the police and the streets of the town, now alive with merry 

I robbers would only ensure the butchery of the crowds hurrying to secure good places at the 

! helpless captive, while it was notoriously im- show. I began io perceive how slight was the 

I possible to hunt down offenders in such a difficult fouudatiou on which my hopes rested, and io 

district as that of the mountains above Malaga, fear, too, that the death of her father would 

Meanwhile ihe preparations for the great bull- darken my darling’s happy young life, and that 

fight went gaily on, and as I passed the amphi- she would lose the sunny freshness of her 

theatre I heard the hammers of the workmen youthful mind in the pain of that sharp and 

' engaged in putting up the striped canopies that bitter trial. And the unthinking mirth of the 

were to shelter the more, aristocratic spectators careless pleasure-seekers chafed and galled me, 
j from the rays of the hot sun. The savage spec- as the sight of merriment is apt to do in the j 

; tacle of the day was to be an unusually grand hour of suffering. 

I one for Malaga, by no means the Spanish city Noon at last. I went again to the house 
I wlierc this favourite Spanish sport is exhibited of Mr. Edwards. Good news, as I thought, 

I on the largest scale. But on this occasion the awaited me, Thi young merchant, with two 

i Captain-General of Andalusia, with some foreign of his friends, had arrived, and, after par- 

guosts ef high rank, were to honour the show taking of breakfast, had repaired to the amphi- 

I ^ itli their company, and the town had gone theatre, " like all the world,” as the old liag of 

I to considerable expense in providing for their a portress, left in charge of the house ^hile all 

I entertainment. . the other servants were gone to the show, rather 
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grudgingly remarked. To the bulUring I there- needful to hire any other artist in the^fiame line, 
fore hastened at once, and having purchased a and as matadors, like opera singer’s, travel from 
ticket which was to admit me to any part of place to place as their engagements serve, there 
the amphitheatre, elbowed my way through the was no member of the guild then in Malaga, j 
swarming erowd, and entered. 1 had no eyes There was, indeed, an active toreador whose 
for the mass of gay -coloured apparel or the rows nickname of Choco was well known, but this | 
of eager excited "faces, tier above tier, and still man, though a favourite with the mob, was more 
i less for what was going on in the ring, where a a buffoon than a swordsman, and had neither 

' young bull was being goaded to fury by sharp the dexteril»y nor the daring which a true 

1 tridents and fluttering flags, a mere prologue to matador should possess. When a matador is 
the more thrilling scenes that were to follow, wounded, or some untoward accident prevents 
]3ut the crowd baffled me. Such multitudes the appcafancc of one, there is no resoiirce but 
from the neighbouring towns and villages, to end the lives of the bulls by cutting off their 
attracted by the spectacle, had [lourcd into legs or ham-stringing them by means of a sliarp 

Alalaga, that it was only for the ladies, and a scythe on the end of a pole, called a demilune. 

* favoured few of the magistracy and nobles, that But this baibarous expedient seldom fails to 
! seats could be retained. The rest stood so irritate the populace, who are displeased, not at 

thickly massed together that I soon found that the cruelty of the act, hut at the absence of that 
I to trace out Mr. Edwards wiis hopeless. Giving risk of human life that is essential to the ex- 

1 up the effort in despair, I turned to depart, hut citements of the hull-ring. 

' through some mistake, instead of gaining the In this case, 1 could easily divine what had 

* open air, I struck into a long passage leading 1 happened. The talented performer from Seville, 

knew not w’hither, though I heard the bellowing Sciior Manuel Zagal, had met witli a serious 

I of the bulls from the dens where they were shut accident, and the authorities were afraid to an- 
; up. Suddenly, from a sort of crypt, the half- iiouiicc to the people what had happened, awaie 

, open door of which was on my riglit, came the that a violent outoreak of popular wratli would , . 

I sound of voices, and 1 cauglit tlicse words in ensue. As for the speakers, by moving forward ' 

Spanish: ‘"If you offer a large reward? Say a step I could see them. Two were in civil j 

' four thousand reals! Consider, gentlemen, uniform, the alcalde of the city, and a heavy | 

four thousand reals for an hour’s work !” . heetlc-hrowcd man, the corregidor of the police, > 

My feet seemed rooted to the ground, and I The third was a supple, deferential personage j 

' felt mv face flush while I listened, as if life in black, well dressed in the Erencli style. He 
depcnflcd on my overhearing what followed. was the manager of ilio shows. j ' 

! “ We sliall not find a man, bid wdiat w'c may,” “ His exccllencv has arrived. 1 Lear f he i 

said another voice, despondently ; “ no one not trumpets !” said the head of the police, ^rnfflv ; ; 

I tiredofhishfewonldrunthc risk, and, Caramba! “we must go and meet him, or we sliall be 1 
; what will the people say ? There will be a not, thought lacking in respect. Pity there is no 

I I and our houses may pay for it. Only lliink time to find a substitute ; but who, even for 
j wliat will be the fury of the thousands up four thousand reals, would face our two host 
' yonder when they hear thid ^Manuel Zagal can- bulls — the black Portuguese and the brindled 

not perform at all, and that wc have no matador Murcian, fiercer than ” 

I to take his place.” “ Make the reward five thousand reals, and I 

' “ if tlic idiot had hut had the sense to break am your man, noble sefiores,” said I, witli sudden 

liis leg after tlie hull-fight instead of k'fore!” resolution, emerging from iny hiding-place. lUd i, 
said a third speaker, in a wliiniiig and querulous J risen, like a theatrical spectre, tlirough a trap- ! 
tone. “ But, sefiores, what is to be done? J door, my appearance could not liavc created | 
would sooner [lay four, ay, or six thousand reals greater consternation. The corregidor ivas the | ! 
out of my own pocket, than be the one to tell first to recover his equaiiimily. He knit ins ' 
tlie people that they arc to be disapjioinicd of heavy brows into a dark frown, and angrily de- 
tlie cream of the sport. They miiy sack our manded who I might be. , 

houses in revenge, and mischief will surely be “Henry West, British subject, mate of the ' 
clone. What can we do? Not a matador ship Tudor, now in port,” was my answer; 
worth a straw within leagues, and Choco only “ready to be your matador to-day, if you mil !, 
fit to face the young hulls, and those with the raise the pay to five thousand reals.” 
wood on their horns. We shall have to use the An animated discussion then took jdaee. The , 

demilune, and before the captain-general, nhat idea of a sailor, an Englishman, undertaking the | 

' a disgrace 1” dillicult and perilous task of bull killing —for tin* ; , 

I began now to understand more clearly the matador, as is W'cll known, is tlie only person ! , 
purport of this discourse. I knew that a ede- exposed to real danger — seemed absurd. But j | 
orated matador named Manuel Zagal had been then, it was shrevydly observed by Don J lam on, j j 
engaged to come over from Seville, the head- the alcalde, if I chose to get gored to dealli it || 
rmarters of bull-fighting, to cxliibit his skill in was no concern of theirs, and the catastrophe |‘ 
(lespatching the infuriated animals that had been would at least put the people in good Iminoiir. j* 

; previously provoked to fury by their mounted But the worthy magistrate was reluctant* to give 'I 
I tormentors the picadors. This man, who was so much as five thousand reals. If I would a c- !| 

' famous for skill and courage, stood so high in cept three thousand, or even four? * 

M his profession that it had not been thought Bull was firm. Eive thousand or iiotlrTig 
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\ were my terms, and as the mob began to get 
, very noisy and impatient, the bargain was struck. 

I An agreement was hastily written and signed by 
j the alcalde, and a cheque for the money was 
drawn and entrusted to the master of the shows, 
to be handed to me when I should have earned 
it. As I traced my signature on the paper I 
felt that I was bartering my own life and olood 
to save Alice's father. That five thousand reals 
would be his ransom. But I had little time to 
meditate, for I was hurried off to another room, 
and there bidden to assume, as quickly as pos- 
sible, the gay costume of a matador, and in the 
mean time the magistrates hastened to their 
places, and the master of the shows went on the 
I somewhat awkward errand of explaining to the 
j multitude that Manuel Zagal had broken hfs 
I leg, and that a tyro would take his duties on 
i himself. 

] Erom the dark little chamber in which I was 
’ occupied, clumsily enough, in exchanging my 
own clothes for the gaudy Andalusian suit which 
j wa.s a necessai*y adjunct of the character 1 had 
assumed, I could now and then catch the sound 
I of the manager's voice, as in oily accents he 
I addressed the enlightened audience of his pa- 
' trons. At first his speech elicited much noisy 
' disapprobation, but presently laughter and 
I cliecrs drowned the oration, and wlieu he came 
i back he wiped his forehead with an air of self- 

I congratulation. The audience liad been restored 

I I to good humour. They had been testy and 
1 1 irritable, the manager told me, as he lent mo his 

I j practised aid in dressing, until he reminded them 
I that, at the worst, they had never seen an 
I Englishman killed, and might look out for a 

II novel excitement. “1 told them, St. Martin 

I forgive me, that you were the first toreador in ! 
i ! all London, and had come to Spain to challenge 
i our best bull-fighters to a contest of skill," con- 
I tinned the man, and then bade me look at myself 
in tlie glass. I did so, but hardly recognised 
myself, so much was my appearance altered by 
blm embroidered jacket, the slashed ealzoncillos, 
i the many-coloured silken sash, the scarf heavy 
j with silken fringe, and all the lacc, bell-buttons, 

! and frippery of my costume. The master of the 
I shows eyed me critically, from the broad-leaved 
I somlnero with its red plume and golden cord, 

I down to the pumps and silk stockings which are 
I <as essential to a matador as to a master of the 
I ceremonies, and clapped me on the shoulder. 

I with a good-natured word or two of ai)proval. 

' j Then he presmited me with the scarlet cloak and 

I I the long straight-bladed sword, and rapidly cx- 
i! plained to me what strokes were considered 
1 1 “ foul," and w^t were in accordance with the 
! I etiquette of this gory pastime. He was by no 
j I means ill natured, and did his best to encourage 
1 1 me, offering me wine and refreshments, and in- 
' ; sisting that I should swallow at least one goblet 

of strong Calcavella. 

' 1 “ Cheer up, comrade," said he ; “ keep cool, 

I j avoid the fii-st rush, and you may get off with 

I ] unbroken bones and a whole skin. Throw the 

I I cloak well over his horns, and drive in the sword 
|i thus, turning the wrist in this manner, and 


avoiding the breastbone. Never be in a hurry, I 
or you are lost. I have seen old hands lose j 
their heads at tlie first roar and dash of a hurt i 
bull, but I like you, lad, schismatic as you are, ' 
and I don’t want to see you go out feet foremost, j 
Let me feel your pulse." And he took mj wrist 
between his fingers, probably to ascertain if I j 
were too much flurried by the approach of danger , 
to attend to his instructions. However, he re- 
leased my hand, muttering with something of ; 
genuine admiration in his tone, “Those island I 
mastiffs ! a tough breed !" | 

He then conducted me to a nook whence I ! 
could see throuoh a small window which com- | 
manded a good view of Uie arena and of the , 
spectators above, while the close trellis-work of ! 
rusty iron prevented the occupant of the lair | 
from being, visible. And tlien, bidding me be j 
of good courage, he left me to attend to his j 
duties. I was alone, though I could hear the , 
hoarse bellowing of the bulls confined in dens | 
near me ; and now for 1 ho first lime I had leisure j 
to realise the rashness of my undertaking. 1 
had followed the bidding of impulse in what I 
had done, and now, as 1 looked around, and re- , 1 
membered that tlie thousands of spectators i 
would gloat over my dying agonies as greedily as ' 
over tliosc of the brute victims of tlicir cruel ! 
sport, 1 realised the full danger of my position. 
But I quieted my apprehensions by the thought 
of Alice, It was for lier dear sake, 1o earn lier ■ I 
father’s ransom, that I was crouching w’here I ; 
was, in this mummer’s garb, wail.ing till I 
should be called forth, like a gladiator of the old 
pagan days, to redden the sand of the bull-ring 
with my blood. Eor of escape from serious 
injury 1 liad little hope. 1 knew that very few i 
even of the agile Spaniards, accustomed from | 
childhood to every detail of these repulsive . ! 
spectacles, were willing to accept the })erils of : ' 
the matador’s trade. 1 had seen bull-fights 
before, at Seville, at Vigo, and elsewhere, and | 
remembered well how formidable were the huge 
animals bred in the lonely pastures of Murcia , | 
and Castile, expressly for the arena. But I | 
drove away these thoughts, and took a deliberate , i 
survey of the amphitlicatrc. i ' 

1 looked up at the endless tiers of spectators, | 
the ladies, with thfeir flashing eyes and waving i . 
fan.s, some in the old Spanish dress, but most ' j 
in Parisian finery; at the dandies of Malaga; i| 
the crowds of shopkeepers and artisans ; whole | j 
families together, from the delighted old grand- , ! 
mother to the child in arms, that was being I 
tauglit to clap its little hands and crow at the i , 
sight of bloodshed ; at the multitude of peasants i 
in holiday attire such as their ancestors wore in | 
the days of Ferdinand and Isabella. I gave a i 
glance to the place where the captain -gci^ral, I 
in his rich uniform blazing with decorations, sat i ! 
amid a brilliant group of officers and ladies, ll 
whose diamonds and courtly splendour seemed . 
oddly placed in such a scene. And then I i 
looked down at the ring. | 

As yet the sports had been merely of an in- I 
troductory character. Three or four young bulls j 
had been worried with tridents and flags, A 
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1 “ craven,” as those pacific animals are called 

1 whose temper is known to be meek, had been 
tormented with squibs, barbed darts, and the i 
incessant brandishiii" of red scarfs before his 
, eyes, and had finally heen despatched by Choco, 

1 who did wliat may be called the comic husiness 
’ j of the theatre. And now a fine bull, with wide- 
1 spreading horns, was in possession of the ring. 

1 This animal, however, disap])ointed the amateurs 
of the arena by showing more desire to esca^ 
than ferocity. lie ran round and round, seeK- 
ing an outlet, and bellowing jnieously, as the 
. j active toreadors on foot, with banners and 
j scarfs, ran nimbly around him, taunting and 
i teasing him, until his hide was like a pincushion 
i stuck full of tiny barbed darts adorned with 

1 coloured paper. Of this, too, the people grew 
weuiT, and a general shout arose : 

“ Toros ! toros ! the Murcian bull at once ! 
ISfo, the Portuguese ! Let tlie English matador 

1 show us what stuff he is made of. Toros 1” 

: The manager looked up appealingly to the 

captain-general, and, receiving an august nod of 
permission, bustled out. Very soou tlierc was 
a ffourish of trumpets, and then a dec]) roar, and 
then, amid cl:i))])ing of hands and huzzaing of 
countless voices, the brindled Murcian bull came 
at a heavy canter into the ring, stopped short, 

1 lifted lus ie\ul, and gave a second roar of im- 
j jiatieiit ajiger. A noble beast, ho was, and the 
populace i'uiliusiastically shouted forth their j 
, eomnienis on his tossing mane, his deep chest, 

' his dauntless look, the strength of his limbs, 
iuid llie sharpness of his horns. Then, to the 
sound of nmrLLii music, in poured the mounted 
picador^, two and two, fluttering with liright 
ribands, and dressed in tlie old Castilian 
garb. They lowered their lances before the cap- 
lain-general, and rode three times round the 
arena to exhibit their bright scarfs and rich 
! jackets, while llie cymbals clashed and the 
' drums rolled out tlieir loudest notes. Tlic bull 
pawed (I'e ground, distended liis iiostiils, and, 
witli a short bellowing cry, stooped bis licadaiid 
began the attack. The words Bravo, toro !” 
rent the very sky. 

It was a butcherly business at best, though I 
admit that tlie rich dresses, the long lances, and 
i waving of scarf, and riband, and plume, gave a 
■ false ’ glitter and gallantry to what was really 
a very dastardly and disgusting scene. The 

1 ])icadors, padded, as they were, and furnished 

1 with immense boots through which the bull’s 

1 horns could not pierce, while scores of watchful 
i ' attendants stood ready to distract the animal’s 
' attention in case of need, or to carry olT a pros- 
1 tratc combatant, were safe enough. But the 

1 bull, itself bleeding from the repeal, cd lance- 
' thrusts, did great execution stmong the horses, 

1 ])lungmg iiis sharp horns into their quivering 

1 flanks again and again, and inflicting ghastly 

1 wounds, wliilc .still the wretched steeds went 

1 reeling round the ring, until loss of blood made 
j them drop down dying on the ensanguined sand. 
And still the music played its most stirring 
strains, and still the people shouted, while the 
ladies waved fans and handkerchiefs in token of 

applause, and all the gory savagery of the 
Spanish national sport went on with sickening 
repetition. At last, nine horses beinf^ dead or 
frightfully injured, two picadors having been 
bruised by falling against the oaken barriers, 
and the bull being much spent, the remaining 
horsemen left the ring. Ropes and hooks were 
fixed to the carcases of the slain horses, and 
they were d/agged away, and fresh sand and 
sawdust were thrown down. It was time for 
the matador to appear. 

‘‘ Now, JSnglisliman, they are waiting for you. 
Remember the thrust, and be cool,” whispered 
the manager. He led me into the ring, and I 
made my bow to tlie capl ain - general, and 
another to the audience, while tlie manager, 
witli much grandiloquence, presented me to 
the public as Don Enriquez, of London, the 
distinguished volunteer, who had so kindly 
undertaken to fill the office of the eminent 
Manuel Zagal.” Scarcely had he finished this 
speech before the bull began to advance, and my 
introducer hastily retired. I stood alone in the 
ring, my heart beating thickly, and a red film 
seeming to obscure my dazzled eyes, while the 
clamour of the crowd, and the consciousness 
that I was the mark on which thousands were 
gazing in pitiless expectation, almost unnerved 
me. I had faced danger before, but not in such 
a shajic, and T am not ashamed to own that for a 
moment my knees felt strangely weak, and my 
pulses fluttered like a bird over which the hawk 
hovers. Tlien came back the thought of Alice, 
and 1 was myself once more. Disregarding the 
spectators, 1 bent my whole attention on tlie 
bull, which was slowly approaching me, with its 
head bent down, and bloody foam dropping 
from its lips. I steadied myself on my feet, 
carrying the cloak gathered up on my left arm, 
and with my right I kept the sword pointed to 
the, earth, ready to spring aside when my 
autagonist should charge. But the bull was 
more hurt than 1 had expected. His movements 
were slow and painful, and the blood trickled, 
fast from his briudlcd flanks. His rolling eyes i 
fixed upon me, then lie gave a roar, and dashed j 
at me, while, following the manager’s iustruc- | 
tioiis, I avoided him by springing aside. I 
thought the animal would have wheeled to renew 
the attack, but the last rush had manifestly 
exhausted his remaining strength. He fell on 
his knees, and did not rise till Ihe men on foot 
beset him witli squibs aud darts, when pain and ' 
fury revived his forces, and he again made a * 
floundering charge. This time I stepped aside, | 
and, without throwing the cloak over the bull’s 
horns, plunged the sword into his neck. He 1‘ell, 
and the audience set up a shout of ‘‘Well 
done, Inglese !” 

" That was an easy victory,” whispered my 
friend, the manager, as he led me ofi^ after 
making my bow to the people ; “ but don’t let 
it make you rash. The poor brute was bleeding 
to death; anybody could see that! It .wiH be 
different with the' black Portuguese.” 

And so it proved, for the audience loudly 
demanded that the lances of the picadors should 
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be tipped with wood, all save a point two inches 
long, so tijat the next bull should show better 
sporl . And, not to dwell on details, after five 
or six horses had been disabled, the picadors 
retired, and amid a flourish of trumpets I was 
placed face to face with the black Portuguese 

I “ Bravo, toro ! look what a wicked eye he has ! 
1 bet an ounce of gold on the bull !” shouted 
one amateur, springing to his feet, and there was 
, j a burst of laughter at the offer of this wager, 

I ; but a breathless silence succeeded as I advanced, 
i; step by step, towards where the bull stood, 
pawing up the loose sand with his fore feet, and 
roaring low, as he watched me. He was a superb 
* boast, very large, but a model of symmetry, and 
I his sable coat, spotted now with froth and gore, 
was as glossy as satin. He was very little hurt ; 
I his bloodshot eyes rolled fiercely ; he was evi- 
I dcntly gathering breath to renew the battle. On 
i I my part, I was well aware that my life hung by 

I a thread, but that if I could conquer this one 
1 ' bull, the last survivor, my v^ork would be done, 
i ' and the money — the price of a man’s safety — 
' ' would be earned. A hasty word of prayer rose 
M from my heart to my lips, and I advanced, 

cautiously but firmly. Tlie bull appeared to be 

I I in no hurry. He waited, with heaving flanks, 

1 1 close to one of the barriers, while 1 drew near. 

I! “Have a care, Englishman, have a care! 

1 1 he means mischief !” cried some well-meaning 
; ! spectator in the front row. Scarcely were the 
' words uttered, before with a deep and sudden 
! roar ihe black bull came thundering down upon 

me in headlong charge. It was all that I could 
' do to spring aside, and the bull, unable to check 
himself, dashed his head against the wooden 
barriers with a violence that made many women 
ill the lower tier scream witli affright. But 
with great quickness the huge beast recovered 
' himself, and canie rushing towards me, with his 
i ' head low. Again I sprang aside, but so narrow 
I , was iny escape that one of the sharp horns 
, jcaught the sleeve of my gaudy jacket, and 
' ripped it open from wrist to elbow, while the 
applause of the audience followed the stroke. 
Before I could use my sword, the bull nimbly 
, wheeled, and I was forced to trust for my life to 
my superior speed of foot, running round the 
ring, hotly chased by the bull, whose feet sank 
in the loose sand. I then turned, and made an 
ineffectual effort to throw the red cloak over the 
eyes of my terrible antagonist, but the crafty 
beast eluded me, and this time, as J sprang out 
of its way, 1 felt a sharp pang in my lelt arm 
' ! and side, and staggered back, almost dropping 
the sword. The people, set up a cry : 

“ Toro ! Viva El Negro ! the black bull for 
ever! Well done, bull! I see the English- 
! I man’s blood.” 

; , A crimson mist floated before my eyes, I grew 
' dizzy, and the roar of the audience confused me. 
Was all indeed lost? Half mechanically, whilq 
the blood ebbed from my wounded arm, t looked 
around me. The bull was close by. I saw his 


glaring eyes and tossing horns ; he lowered liis 
head, and made a fresh charge. Hardly knowing 
what I did, I thrust forward the long strong- 
bladed sword of the matador, and planted my 
feet firmly, and then there was a crash and a 
bellowing roar, and I was beaten to the ground, 
and rose again, feebly, and then I was leaning 
on my sword, reeling like a drunken man, as the 
manager supported me and bade me bow to the 
audience, while the shout of “0, well done 
the Englishman ! Viva! Viva! Well done!” I 
rose from thousands of throats. Close beside I 
me lay tlie carcase of the black Portuguese bull. I : 
My sword liad reached its heart. The next thing ' j 
1 remember was that 1 lay, half swooning, on a | j 
mattress in one of the inner crypts of the amplii- ' i 
theatre, while a doctor was binding up my hurts. | j 

“Considerable haemorrhage, out no artery jj 
damaged, after all 1” said the Erench surgeon ; | 
“ let us see the other wound. Bah 1 a mere | j 
graze. You have escaped bel et bien, my young | ■ 
friend, after all!” ^ j! 

So it proved. I suffered no inconvenience j| 
beyond loss of blood from the injury 1 had 
received, and the money I had earned being ! j 
forwarded by a safe hand to the ])lace of i 1 
rendezvous on the following day, Mr. Croft was 1 1 
set at liberty. Moreno proved a man of his ' 
word, being equally willing to release a captive ; 
whose ransom was paid, as to poniard an in- , 
solvent prisoner, i will not attcinjit to describe ; ' 
Alice’s joy at being reunited to the fatlicr 
whom she liad mourned as dead, nor the mingled | 
terror and gratitude w’ith which the darling girl ; 
learned the desperate means I had taken to save ; ' 
liim. I am captain of the Tudor now, and she 
is my wife, and in our English home, in which we , 
have lived happily together for so long, she has i 
often recalled, with tears and smiles, that episode , 
in our lives w liich was so nearly proving tragical ' ! 
at Malaga. | , 
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Part tub Second. 

1 1 CHAPTER XIV. TO ETJSTON-SQTTARE. 

; I Petimor had been watching restlessly from afar 

; off. Someway he was troubled and disturbed in 
I his mind on the subject of Miss Manuel. He 
' hafl an uneasy sensitiveness about being over- 
looked by her, and to his ears liad drifted a 
' whisper of the coming "little supper.” West- 
I ley Kerr — " a trading wit,” a "mere professional 
ladies’ man” (these were the disparting associa- 
I tions ill his mind) — had passed with a sort of 
j! exulting patronage. "They want me at the 
' ! Alanuei house to-night. One of the old little 
' I suppers, you know-thought ^ou were an intimate 
! there.” 

! lie strode across to her. " She cannot mean,” 
he Ihought, " to mark me in this fashion.” 

! “ Good night,” said Miss Manuel to him. "I 

I am going a little earlier. 1 have a few choice 
friends tomight. You^ unhappily, arc disqualified. 

I 1 have rules which I can’t break through.” 

: He bit his lips and almost " bridled ” with 

I mortification, 

' "No, 110 ,” she said, suddenly altering her tone. 

, " Look over there ! I am getting fond of her. 

I want you to be domestic— to be a proper 
, model family man — a chronicler of the beer. 

. You understand. Seriously 1 do. You have iill 
' l]ic virtues for home life, and I want you to cul- 
tivate them. You will shine in that department, 

I whereas in our poor company of fools and triflers 
j you would be lost. So I tell you, candidly, I 
am not going to ask you.” 

I There was a surprising mixture of contempt, 
badinage, and haughtiness, in the way she 
i spoke these words. Eermor was altogether 

j overpowered, and conld hardly reply. 

I "0, as you please,” he said; "you have, of 
course, the right to do so.” 

I "Of course I have,” she said, laughing. " Now 
i go, and let me see you in a conjugal light. It 

; will be a treat. I must gather my little flock 

I together, now. Where’s Mr. Romaine ?” 

I ' Mr. Romaine had just left Mrs. Eermor, 

i having brought her up from Lord Putnenham’s 

I slender restoratives. She had been very earnest, 

I and prettily earnest, in her work of conver- 

I sion, and was quite elated with her progress. 


Eor that whole evening almost she had 
purposely "kept Mr. Romaine to herself,” and 
he had not even spoken to the blonde bride. 
She had indeed aided liim in his brave struggle. 
Eermor came up to her chafing and disgusted. 
"We must come away,” he said, somewhat 
roughly. "Wc have had quite enough of this 
place. I am sure you can’t want to stay longer.” 

This tone jarred on Mrs. Eermor in her present 
missionary excitement. She was beginning to 
be deeply hurt by her husband’s late neglect. 
She could not help answering, 

“ You have not helped to make it agreeable to 
me.” (This was in tlie carriage going home ) 

" I suppose,” he answered, " you will now go 
straight to your father, and bring me to judg- 
ment before him. We always had tell-tales at 
school.” 

This was the key-note— how the rest of ilie air 
was played may be conceived. 

They entered their house in silence. She went 
up-stairs without a word ; he was turning into 
his study for a moody and hopeless meditation, 
almost raging against that cold heartless woman, 
whom he had now finally done with, when a page 
came to the door and handed him a note. It ran : 

" Can you forgive me ? I have been worried 
the whole night, and took it into my head to try 
you. You came out of it angelically. It is all my | 
own helplessness, aud I suppose I do not know 
how to treat you. Of course you would not | 
come now. I hav(; no right to expect it : and 
yet — there is a place at the round table. 

"P.M.” ; 

Hesitating, pleased, angry, fretful, elated, ' 
doubtful, Eermor at last went forth slowly, got i 
into a cab, and drove away to Alfred-place. I 

Mrs. W rigley had sat and suffered through Lord i 
Putnenham’s musical party. Major Carter had 
been at her feet, figuratively, the whole night. ; 
He had talked to her of bis finer friends, and the j 
finer houses where he was intimate. All her 
life— which had been strongly impregnated with i 
the City— she had panted and thirsted after the 
choice hunting-grounds of society. She listened 
with curiosity and an oily glance of tenderness. 

The major was rapidly drawing near to the 
golden gates of proposal, when he would knock 
and show his papers, and beg that he might be 
allowed to pass. 
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He liad just gone to see for the heavy old- 
fasliioned chariot, and was coming back with 
news of it (he had stopped outside the door to 
have speech with some friend), when he iieard 
tliose Welsh names which had contorted his face 
so terribly. Tor a moment he had forgotten tlm 
old swinging chariot, and the lady who swTing in 
it ; but the smooth look had come back to his 
face again, and he was presently carefully and 
kindly guiding Mrs. Wrigley down stairs. At | 
the chariot door she said— there W35 a coqnet- 
tishness in this interview at the chariot door — 
'‘You will come to-morrow, !Major Carter, at the 
usual hour. We shall expect you. I shall be 
not at home for ‘those men.* ” (Alas ! for poor 
Hoblush and Punsher Hill !) 

But the major’s face was overcast. He an- 
swered in trouble : “ I am so sorry, so grieved ; 
but pressing business calls me away to the 
country to-morrow.” 

Anxious lines came upon his face as he spoke, 
and he looked round restlessly and absently. 
Mrs. Wrigley, languished, said he must be sure 
and not stay away long ; and coqnettishly pulled 
the glass of the old chariot between her and the 
major, as she thought she had already risked 
scandal. 

Major Carter walked away to Hans-placc. 
lie found his son up— a quiet unquestioning and 
dutiful youth, of whom he often complained that 
he had to find brains for him, and thought, and 
a sort of earthly providence. He accepted Ids 
father in every situation without so much as 
a doubt, which w'as an advantage. He wus a 
handsome youth, too. 

The impatience and contortion that was on the 
major’s face in the room of the fashionably 
smooth smirk he had taken out with him, struck 
young Carter ; but be asked no questions. 

“ Where’s that old Bradsliaw,” said the major, 
roughly, “ that was knocking about here ? Now, 

, when it is wanted, ii can’t be got.” 

The son found it, and brought it. As the 
father’s face was bent over the lamp to read, 
the light played upon worn furrows raid gullies, 
and strange twdsls of sour im]iatience, 

“ It will do,” he said, “ for a wonder. Where’s 
that hand-bag ?” 

lie began to thrust a few things into it, talk- 
ing as he did. “ I have to go away for a couple 
of days. Boii’t mention to any one that 1 am out 
of the house. Now mind ! Not a word ! Good 
God how I am persecuted ! I shall just catch a 
heavy train. Good-by,” 

Major Carter hurried out of the house, carry- 
ing his hand-bag, and shut the door softly behind 
him. He got into a cab. He passed Lord 
Putnenham’s house, where the lights were still 
in the windows, where the link-boys were still 
shouting hoarsely, and where the hall-door, open- 
ing now and again, showed a patch of brilliancy. 

By*that time Mrs. Wrigley was at her dressing- 
glass, being unscrewed and ungirthed, and ap- 
proaching more nearly the normal figure of 
-general Seal-dom. Softly amorous of her ad- 


mirci*, she was receiving the hired homage of her 
maid. 

At Euston-square, Major Carter asked for a 
ticket for Bangor, and got ready for a dreary and 
miserable night. 

CHAPTER XV. MISS MANUEL’s “ LITTLE SUPPEll.” 

Harding IIanaper, M.P., her Majesty’s TJn- 
dcr-Secretary for Foreign Allairs, Wesilcy Kerr, 
Doctor Jay, P.B.S., and Mrs. Jay, Colonel 
Langtou, C.B., Gr. Gds., and Webster— some- 
way always spoken of without the homage of 
“ Mr.,” or the familiarity of a Christian name, 
a dry saturniue satirist, rather inclined to be 
silent— these formed the fringe of Miss Manuel’s 
111 tic suppcr-tablc. The company were in spirit.s. 
and came inclined to be gay. The fire was 
blazing, the table was lighted with pink w^ax 
in white china candlesticks. Everything was 
delicate and inviting. 

Webster settled his napkin about his loins with 
anticipatory satisfaction. “ 1 tliink Putnenham 
gives the best parties in London,” he said. ; 
“There arc none I like so well.” ! 

Harding Hanaper, fair and simpering, and 
considered to be a young ofiicial of great promise, 
knew there was something masked under this 
speech. “Come,” he said, “explain.” 

“ They fit the mind for enjoyment,” said 
W ebster, appraising the dishes. “ It is like being 
in jail for a year, or being on a regimen, and /to 
eating wliat you like, or on a desert island, or in 

a spiritual retreat, or He takes good' care to i 

leave no knives and forks in the way. What a | 
narrow soul the man has !” 

This wfis like the curee at Pontaineblcau. The 
huntsman had given the signal, and the hounds 
all fell, full cry, upon the Putnenham stag. 

“The prostration that comes on me in that j 
place,” said Harding Ilanapcr, bathing his hand 
in his long hair, “ the languor, the loathing of 
life ” ! 

“And of office !” said Webster. 

“ And his fiddlers ! Where docs he get those 
horrible beings ? If, indeed, it was anticipating 
a place of final punishment— or it was a panto- 
mime and demons were wanted ” 

Miss Manuel’s supper consisted of delicate 
game and other dainties. Champagne lay cool- 
ing in the centre, like an Indian belle on an 
ottoman enjoying the punkah. 

Now Eermor entered with a sort of shyness, 
for he found a ring of faces that were strange to 
him. But Miss Manuel sheltered him promptly. 

“ Here is a place next to me. Captain Eennor. 
Mr. Hanaper, become acquainted with Captain 
Eermor, and help him !” Then, in a low voice, 

“ I see you are not too proud ; and you might 
have humiliated me. So, I am grateful.” 

“ I saw you at Lord Putnenham’s,” said Hard- 
I iiig Hanaper, ^aciously, and again dipping his 
hand in his hair. 

“Escape of another convict from Portland,” 
said Webster, suddenly. “ So I sec by the cveu- 
I ing papers. Let us drink him.” And he bowed 
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io Fermor ceremoniously} and tliey all drank to 
him. 

Seems more like an outbreak,” said Mr. Ro- 
maine. 

Fermor was pleased at tins company, though 
he recollected Romaine at once. Miss Manuel 
had a way of making it felt among her subjects 
that she wished a protege to be respected, and 
Romaine, though he did not relish Fermor, and 
would have liked, as he had said before, “to 
break him like a stick upon his knee,” yet still 
was trained to affect a sort of respect towards 
him. Even “ Webster,” ready to crunch him, as 
he was crunching the wing of a snipe, bones 
and all, and having a snarl ready, forbore, and 
was gracious. ! 

Fermor was flattered by this universal ho - 1 
mage. In the rest, towards each other, there 
was a republican familiarity which almost made 
him shiver. About “Webster” especially there 
was a good-humoured bitterness and shortness- 
long silences, during which he was busy with his 
snipe ; and when he was casting about for more, 
coming out with something short and smart. 
Every now and again he squeezed an intellectual 
lemon. 

“ I shall help myself. Miss Manuel,” he said, 
stretching over to the champagne. “ The new 
Miss Jenkinson, wEo has just come out ! Look 1” 

They laughed at this simile. 

“ The neck,” he said, looking at it sideways, 

so rem inds me. Only her mother has taken the 
tinfoil, and the wires, and the cord, and made 
them into a mob-cap ! lla ! ha !” 

“For shame 1” said Miss Manuel; “a poor girl 
just come out* She takes wcU.” 

“ Not so well as this dear girl,” he said, pat- 
ting the flask. “ Her mother may send her back 
to the family bin in the country.” 

Fermor listened amused, and said something 
in his old manner, which was welcomed with 
general cordiality. He was not altogether an 
outlaw, he felt. This was something like the old 
life. He kept up a kind of confidential talk 
with Miss Manuel. Under that soft light she 
seemed to glow, and glitter, and flash, like a 
precious stone. 

“ I ought to be at home,” he said, in the old 
half-injured tone he was so fond of. “It is my 
proper place. I have been told so, at least. 1 
am more fitted to adorn humdrum life than this 
sort of scene.” 

“ Ah ! you are thinking of the way I behaved 
to-night, I know you are,” she said, looking 
down. “I am so strange, and behave so 
strangely. I have Spanish blood in me, and I 
must curb myself in everything 1 like — even 
mortify myself— or else 1 douT know where I 
should end !” . 

With a sort of glimpse of the meaning of this 
mysterious language, Fermor waited to hear 
more. 

“ You don’t know me,” she said, hurriedly. 
“I am one of those natures that must i*ulc 
myself, or be ruled by myself. Sometimes I dare 


not trust myself. Is it not bettor, then,” i^e 
added, half piteously, “ to run the risk of seeming 
rough, and brusque, and blunt— and, in fact, what 
you are not, than ?” She paused, 

“Than what ?” said Fermor, almost tremulously 
interested, for now he was seeing quite dis- 
tinctly. 

Romaine was looking on from across the table 
—perhaps listening. Fermor saw the con- 
temptuous glance on his lip, and was pleased. 

Of course ^ was not pleased at the preference, 
and this put Fermor into great good humour. 

Soon Miss Manuel feU again into the same 
tone. “Do ,^ou like this sort of thing?” she 
said, in a half melancholy tone. “ I shall not 
have them again— I shall give them up.” 

“Why do said Fermor, in gentle re- 

monstrance. 

“Why have them?” said she, looking at 
him. I 

Fermor smiled. 

“You are smiling,” she said, “because you 
know me, and bow little able I am to keep to a 
resolution. You know I went out to-night with , 
I a firm resolve to ask you here. I bound my- 
! self up, almost by a vow, and yet here you are, 
sitting nex-t to me.” 

Again Fermor smiled. The old armoury was 
still bright, the sword still sharp. “ What have 
I done ?” he said, in a low voice. “ I know I have 
many faults ; but still ” 

“ More,” she went on, “ I want you to promise 
me one thing, that you will be generous—” 

“ Generous !” repeated Fermor. 

“Yes, generous,” she said. “You have con- 
quered me to-night. Let me have some little 
victories in future. I to train myself, and 
shall do so, Whynotletme? You have every- 
thing at home, why not be content ? No, we sirnU 
have no more hltlc suppers. I want to live in 
the world us I have hitherto done— without 
heai’t, or softness, or esteem, or regard— in what * 
is called the hollow world. You understand me. 

Do, I conjure you, let me, and rub Alfrcd-place 
out of the map of London.” 

Some one struck in at this point, and with a 
sentence came between Fermoi* and Mias Manuel, 
When she returned to him, she said, “ Do you 
know who was to have been here to-night, or at 
least I asked him ? Poor John Hanbury.” 

Fermor started and coloured. “He has 
come back,” she said; “he has been doing the 
savage travelling, Gabooning it, and that kind of 
thing. He never cared for it really; but I 
suspect, poor fellow,” sh*e added, in a low voice, 

“he had another object besides gorilla skins, j 
He wanted to get rid of his old self. You see,” 
she added, slowly,/* he was very sensitive, and 
allowed things to take hold of liis mind, which 
another more sensible would have fought off. 

And the worst is, he is come back just the. same 
as when he went out, after all the Gabooning.” 

Fermor did not lift his eyes* Was this a • 
reproach of hers, or merely accidental ? 

“Poor soul!” she went on “(poor fool! 
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I Webster over there would say), he is greatly 
I altered. You remember, he was a sort of rosy, j 
I hearty, farmer-like creature. Now you would 
! not know him ; he is a dry, gaunt, silent being. | 
j Ah, poor old John Hanbury !” she added, mourn- j 
I fully. "He has died out with the dead past, 
i The iron has entered into his soul, as Webster 
would say, in his comic way.^* 

She laughed a little harshly, and rose. “ Now,” 
she said, gaily, "for the drawing-room ; there is 
a better fire there.” ^ 

I During this little supper Miss Manuel’s 
j brother had sat silent, and apparently moody. 

’ j They accepted him as such, and no remark was 
1 made. He had altered a good deal since the 
! ! Eastport days, wore a large coal-black beard, 
i ' while his black bright eyes roved from side to 
, ; side with a look of inquiry. Sometimes he spoke ; 
!| but he usually seemed to have something on 
; his mind, and was reckoned "odd.” Still he 
was accepted as a useful male chaperon for his 
sister. She was always noticed as being very 
kind and gentle to him, almost humouring him. 

When they had gone up into the drawing- 
room, Harding Hanaper, who affected the cha- 
! racter of the overworked official, who could yet 
I by ability combine late hours and pleasure 
I with all the drudgery of business, came over to 
I ! Miss Manuel for some private talk. He leant 
|i bis elbow on the chimncy-picce. The others 
were boisterously pleasant. 

“I shall have to be up at six,” he said, 
languidly, "to make up for this. A shoal of 
people will be wanting answers by to-morrow. 
I must look into tbeir papers before 1 go to 
bed. OldPocock — yourhiendj Miss Manuel, he 
says — is persecuting us at the office. I believe 
j we shall have to give him something— for 
! sake.” Miss Manuel opened her great eyes with 
I surprise, or indifference. It might be either. 
"I believe he would be glad to get even the 
Lee-Boo Coast, poor soul; he has come very 
low indeed.” 

" The Lee-Boo Coast !” said Webster, striking 
in; “who are you sending there ? Who arc 
Harding Hanaper’s enemies ? It is rank murder. 
We shdl try you by the laws of your country.” 

"The average of human life on that coast,” 
said Mr. Hanaper, placidly, “ is, we are assured, 
from eighteen months to two years. The salary 
isbut nine hundred pounds. So it really amounts 
to this : we buy a man’s life from say thirteen 
hundred to eighteen hundred pounds. We can’t 
l|et a bishop at all.” 

" What ! the sheen of an Apron all unavailing ?” 

I said Webster, with a sneer. 

" It will be vacant in two or three months,” 
said Harding Hanaper ; " thetwo years are nearly 
ruii out. Yet old Pocock is wild for the place. 
I suppose we must let him have it. We cau 
give him nothing else. He is too old, and too 
old fashioned.” 

With gentle persuasion, and almost seductive 
intercession, Miss Manuel made a request to the 


official. " spare Aim** she said, "for- ' 
my sake. I will not have my old man sacrificed I 
on the Lee-Boo Coast. He would die in a week.” j 

" But he will die in a week if we do not send | 

him,” said Mr. Hanaper. " He looks ([uite worn | 
and fretful with anxiety.” 

"No matter,” said Miss Manuel, “he shan’t 
be murdered officially. We sliall keep him at 
home for his own good — like a child.” j 

“ Very well,” said Harding Hanaper ; " I shall I 
recollect your orders at the proper time.” I 

The bttle gay cohort was gone and scattered ; | 

and Miss Manuel was left alone with her brotlier. ' 
It was past two. As usual, the brightness fled ; 
suddenly from her face. A strange, weary, and ; 
hopeless look came in its place. The brother 
looked at her gloomilj', and with eyes rolling 
darkly. 

" This life 1” she said, “ my soul revolts against 
it. I am sick at heart. It is turning me into a 
demon.”' 

"I never took my eyes off him to-niglit,” said 
her brother, gloomily, " never. I was thinking 
how strange to have him so near me, and to be ; 
so calm and friendly with him. Ah ! he little ; 
knew!” j 

" But this is all so wicked— so horribly wicked,” ' 

said she, start ing up. " llow can I go on with it ? ; 

Only to-night to see that poor soft child— wlioju 
I am really getting to love— to see her falling 
gradually into the power of tliat bold man.” 

His face lightened. " And she is ? I thought 
so to-night. All is going well, then.” Then siid- ; 
denly changing Ids voice, " No, Pauline, no 
going back now. I won’t have it. Or,” he 
added slowly, and with a meaning that she under- 
stood, “if you arc tired of the business, or liave 
forgotten what we owe to our darling, whom at 
one time you said was murdered, as much as girl 
was murdered by knife, or rope, or poison, wliy 
— have done with it, tJien, and leave it all to 
me. My course shall be shorter, and pcrlnips j 
sharper.” | 

“No, no,” she said, hastily. "I don’t wish j 
that. But the poor girl that loves me, who is 
trustful and gentle, why must she be destroyed I 

" Every one of them,” said he, savagely. "We ' 
shall spare none- I am glad slie is soft and 
trustful and tender. So much the better. Violet 
was soft and tender too. Ah, poor darling ! and 
how was treated?” ! 

There was a pause. Pauline then spoke. " I j 
am not equal to this sort of struggle,” she said ; * 
"it is confusing me. My head seems to be j 
flying round. No matter, as you say, wc must [ 
go on.” I 

Fermor went home that night in a state of 
wild exultation. He still “ lived ;” he was not 
in a state of "social dotage,’^ thank Heaven! 

The old power survived. It was wonderful the 
curious attraction he still exercised on every one 
coming within his sphere. He was passive. He 
had long since ceased to care for these little 
triumphs ; but the old power remained, in spite 
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of influences whose interest it was to hold him 
in contempt and subjection. 

As he entered his hall the clock struck two. 
He went up-stairs softly, still smiling to himself. 
Tlie door of the settlement on the stairs opened, 
and the grim Carlay figure stood before him, 
with a light in its hand. “ Come in here,” it 
said. 

Fermor’s recent triumph had made him de- 
fiant. Tliis sudden return to the rude prose of 
life jarred on him. " 1 cannot,” he said. “You 
must excuse me to-night. You must put off 
your remonstrance, or lecture, until the mom- 
iug,” 

Mr. Carlay made three strides towards him, 
and grasped his arm as in a steel vice. “ No 
trifling,” he said. “ You know me ! Stay, then, 
where you are, and listen to me. I gave you a 
warning a short time ago. How are you attend- 
ing to that warning ?” 

Eermor buist out iu a fury. “Tliis yoke is 

j getting intolerable!” lie said, drawing back. 

1 “ What title have you to lecture me and bring 

1 me to account iu this way ? Once for all, Mr. 

1 Carlay, 1 give you notice ” 

1 “ Once for all,” said the other, “ I give you 

1 notice. Take cave what you arc doing. Do you 
i suppose this tone of yours has any effect on me? 
j I am not thinking of myself now, but of her. 

' And 1 tell you solemnly, and I call Heaven to 
t witness,” here his long stiff arm was lifted, “ that 
j this must not, and shall not, go on! And I 

I charge you to late care what you are doing. 

! For 1 liavc snatclied my daughter from death 

’ once before, and I will not ha^e her life risked 
j again. Mind. There have been desperate 
I passages iu my life that you cannot guess at. 

And if warnings are of no use, and it conics to ' 
! this, that there is to be a choice of Ih es between 
! hers and auy other’s — no matter whose it is — ! 
tlicvc shall not be a uiomeut’s hesitation. Her 
life before all: my life after hers cheerfully. So 
I — take care. 1 know wdicre jou wTie to-night. 

I j Forswear that house. You will find her in the 
j I drawing-room. Good niglit !” 

■ He disappeared into his settlement. Fermor 
, I was left ill darkness. In presence of this 
{ being he lost liis self-possession. But he was 

J almost scared by the dark meaning of his 
' j significant hints, which he could not but accept 

I I as genuine. The cold withering sarcasm and 

I j contempt of his look and manner, as he met the 
, I injured anxious face of his wdfe iu the draw ing- 

I I room, it would be hard to describe. 

I j “ Where tuive jou been ?” she said, 
i I lie threw the very conceniration of contempt 
! j and anger into his look and manner. “ Though 

■ I you may run to tell your father and protector of 
’ this speech, I shall tell you this mucli : You sliall 
i never, between ^3^011, reduce me to such abject 
I slavery! 1 tell you this much: 1 shall never 
' forget to-night. Fortunately, there are places, 

* outside this house, wdicrc I am still liked and 
; appreciated. I shall say no more.” 

Mrs. Fermor was not of the guild of suffering 


wives. .She was warm and quick of temper. Her 
bright eyes flashed. She answ^ered him with the 
heat of wounded pride and repelled affection. 
That was all for himself, she said. He was wel- 
come to choose his house, and to choose his com- 
pany. With glowing cheeks she drew herself 
up with proud defiance, and said that shCf too, 
was independent, and could find amusement and 
appreciation elsewhere. As to what he said 
about “ tale bearing,” she scorned it. 

She was still in her Putnenham fiiicrj'— iu her 
tulles and flowers, with her “low neck.”* The 
wreath was on her little head, and the flowers 
rustled and shook as she spoke with trembling 
voice, and threw down this challenge to her 
husband. j 

He was astonished. “This is the way you | 
meet me, then,” he said. “ With all my heart [ j 

You have me at an advantage. 1 have been | 

bought and sold. This is one of the gi-aud mis- 
takes of life found out too late ! Poor East port ! ' 

Ah!” I 

Mrs. Fermor understood that allusion per- i 
fectly. It confirmed her. “Very well!” she i 
said. j 

That very night, or morning rather, Mrs. 
Fermor went to the devonport, and, with com- 
pressed lips and trembling fingers, wrote a little ! 
note. The little note was to Mr. llomainc. It was j 
irrettily and coquettishly worded, saying that she 1 

would be at his Chambers at five o’clock ; and 
she was so eager it should reacli him promptly, | 
that she sent out her maid to post it iu the j 
nearest “ pillar box.” After slie had done this, 
her pink lips were pressed together a little ! 

vindictively, and she walked to her room in | 

indigiiaut • triumph . ' 1 


EASTERN SPIRITS. jj 

While travelling in the Levant, I fell iu with ! j 
a manuscript written by a Frcncli oflicer of rank, , j j 
and what follows is a translation of a portion 1 1 
of it. I have no reason to think it was ever iu- j ! 
tended for publication. These narratives are so j | 
illustrative of the credulity of the Oriental mind, j j 
and throw so much light on Oriental phraseology, ■ ' 
that 1 deem them well worthy of preservation. 


During the months of Eebruarj and March, : , 
in the year 1816, 1 lived in Napoli di Romania. ! ; 
a strong maritime city of the Morea. I was ! j 
told there so extraordinary a talc of a tailor, j 1 
who was at the head of his trade, tliat I felt it | • 
to be utterly incredible ; but it was confirmed ! ' 
by incontestable witnesses, who for three years j , 
had seen with their own eyes what I am about ! 
to relate. (Here follow the names and titles of 
more than twenty persons, among whom are the 
Governor of the Province, the Aga of the Janis- 
saries, the Defdar Bey, the principal Mollaiis, 
the Hebrew priests, and the leading merchants, 
Mahomedans, Jews, Greeks, and Armenians.) 
Moreover, the writer says he had himself ex- • 
amined the tailor, who was employed by the 
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Pasha, and in whose reracitj every confidence 
was to be placed. 

The tailor was a Mahomedan, rather n^ly 
than otherwise, and yet he had fascinated a 
Peri, with whom he lived maritally for three 
consecutive years, during which he ate none of 
the food ordinarily consumed by mortals, but 
was supplied with the most delicious aliments 
by his superhuman visitor. He warmly returned 
the affection of which he was the ooject, and 
on\^ complained of the nocturnal wandering in 
which he was compelled to accompany the Peri 
through mountains and valleys, which frightened 
him at first ; but afterwards ho became habitu- 
ated to these strange travels. Napoli is a 
strongly fortified city on the borders of the sea, 
and its citadel, called Palamond, is on a very 
high and rugged rock. It was built by tbe 
Venetians, and is fortified according to all the 
rules of art, the military service being most 
vigilant and exacting. The gates are always 
closed at sunset, yet it is luidoubtediy true that 
the tailor has been seen a hundred times, in the 
citadel, at different hours of the night ; that he 
has visited the apartments of the commandant, 
and of many other persons who dwell within the 
walls. The Peri transported him thither. Some- 
times she placed him on the very top of a crag, 
left him there for half an hour, and afterwaras 
conducted him safely home. He had no other 
annoyance while the loving union lasted. He 
abandoned his trade, all his wants being provided 
for, and was perfectly happy, except for the 
night excursions. 

Three years had thus passed, when the Peri 
came to him accompanied by a Djin (one of the 
male genii). She told him that her race was j 
about to commence hostilities with another race 
of genii — that females as well as males were | 
called to the battle-field, and that she was about 
to join the army. If she returned safely their 
career of felicity was to be resumed, but if 
adverse fortune attended her, her faithful ser- 
.vant the Djin would bring to him her bloody 
chemise, and he would be released from the 
vows that had linked them together, after 
which he might return to his ordinary habits 
and accustomed labour, but if be did so with- 
out the evidence of her death, the severest 
punishment would be his portion. He endea- 
voured to dissuade her from exposing herself 
to danger, using every argument that an im- , 
passioned lover could put forward, but tbe Peri 
inskted she was not to be judged by mortal 
notions, but that self-sacrifice was a higher duty 
among superior intelligences than with mundane 
man. He then asked for the privilege of ac- 
companying the Peri,‘ saying that his body 
should be her shield and buclder, and at last 
declared that whether she consented or not he ! 
would not be sepaiated frorji her, upon which | 
the Djin turned on him so terrible a frown that 
he was obliged to seek the protection of the 
Peri, who asked liim how he could be so pre- 
. sumptuous as to think of encoi^^tcrii^ an in- 
• numerable army, of which every individual w'^as 
a thousand times more powerful than the Djin, 


' from whom a single glance of displeasure had 
filled him with such alarm. If, then, he could 
not bear a look from a servant of the Peri, 
how could he dream of entering upon a contest 
with a race infinitely superior to mortals by the 
subtlety of their essence, their agility, their 
knowledge, and their strengtliP The most I 
murderous weapons of men would be harmless 
when directed against the Djins. A single 
one of them, she said, could overpower any 
multitude of human beings by their superhuman 
powers. The tailor was convinced. The Peri 
took flight with the Djin, after embracing her 
beloved. He was compelled to enter again into 
the common habits of his life, no provision 
being made for his sustenance. A few days 
only elapsed, when suddenly tbe Djin appeared, 
shook before him the bloody garment, announced 
the death of the Peri, and fled. The tailor fell 
ill, but slowly recovered ; he re-entered upon 
his former profession, but bears about him the 
marks of an habitual melancholy. He lias be- 
come a rich man for one of his class — says he 
will never marry — ^for any marriage would be a 
sad contrast to his former happiness. All this, 
the narrator says, I heard from his own lips. 

Another part of the MS. says : 

During ti»e time that I was on board a 
liagusan merchant vessel belonging to Captain 
Biagio Lupi, making the voyage from Constau- ! 
lino pie to Odessa, in the month of September, 1 
iSii, we conversed on various subjects ; amongst ; 
others, Captain Lupi related to rnc the following 
fact, which was confirmed by his lieutenant and 
all the sailors on board, who had been cyc-wit- 
ncsses. 

Captain Lupi had with his vessel frequently 
visited Alexandria in Egypt, where he became 
acquainted with a Jewisu tailor who spoke 
Italian fluently, and was accustomed to act as 
interpreter to the captain and his crew, so that 
by degrees an intimacy was established between 
them. Arriving at Alexandria, on one occasion, 
the captain did not find his friend, and w^as told 
he had gone to settle at Cauca, in Candia. Some 
time after receiving this information, commercial 
relations obliged Captain Lupi to proceed with 
his vessel to Canea. He found out the address 
of his friend, and learnt from the Jews of the 
town that this man, as well as his family, had 
fallen into the deepest miscir, and were all 
victims of paralysis, which had greatly aggra- 
vated their misfortunes. The good captain 
immediately repaired to the house of the un- 
happy man, whom he found crippled in all his 
limos, and his face wholly distorted and dis- 
figured ; but his intellect remained unimpaired, 
and his evesight, hearing, and speech, had been 
preserveef. His two sons, aged respectively 
lourtcen and fifteen, were in the same condition, 
and only one little girl, seven or eight years of 
age, was altogether exempt from the paralytic 
malady. A Jewish woman, paid by the Is- 
raeiitish community of Canea, attended upon 
this unfortunate family. Lupi inquired into the 
cause of their sorrowful situation, when a Jew 
informed him he had learnt from his Hebrew 
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brethren that beneath the staircase of the 
I dwelling which the palsied man inhabited as 
tenant, tiiere had been discovered certain indica- 
tions of a hidden treasure. He purchased the 
house of the Turkish proprietor, and, with his 
wife and two sons, set to work without further 
ceremony, digging at the spot which had been 
pointed out. They found, some feet below the 
ground, a covering of stone, which they raised 
with the greatest difficulty; they were then 
obliged to delve still lower, and at length they 
came upon a coffer, which sank downtlie deeper 
as they more deeply dug. The father directed 
one of his sons with all speed to go in search of 
ropes and levers, and during the young man’s 
absence the chest ceased to move, but, being on 
j the same level as the excavated ground, it pre- 
sented no hold. At length, on the return of the 
son with the materials necessary, as they thought, 
for the elevation of the chest, in order to take 
possession of the treasure, they began to remove 
the surrounding earth, so that the levers to 
which the ropes were attached might be intro- 
duced below — but here the coffer again began to 
sink. The father declared with an oath that he 
Tvould have the treasure in spite of all the 
spirits in the w'orld, and he exhorted his family 
to redouble their ctforts. The wife and children 
also uttered some similar exclamation, when all 
at once the chest sank beneath tlie ground with 
a frightful noise, and in its place appeared a 
hideous animal somewhat similar to a frog or a 
toad, and they all found themselves flung upon 
the cushions in the room in that state of paralysis 
in which they had been found by Captain Lupi, 
and more than six months had elapsed since 
they had been reduced to that pitiable con- 
dition. 

The captain, after having given them such help 
as friendship and humanity dictated, asked per- 
mission to tempt fortune in his turn. After 
mucli opposition on the part of the Jew, he at 
length obtained his consent, lie then went, ac- 
companied by four sailors, and began digging at 
one o’clock in the afternoon, 'i'hey had scarcely 
reached three feet in depth, when they found the 
stone covering, which they raised with much 
difficulty. They continued to dig, and discovered 
the chest, upon which was a great ring, through 
which they passed one of the capstan bars of 
their vessel. But at the same moment the 
ship’s cook (named Antonio, whom 1 know well, 
and who has confirmed the fact to me) cried out, 
Per San Antonio non ci scapperd (By Saint 
Anthony it shall not escape us!) He had not 
finished his exclamation, when the bar broke, 
and the chest sunk with a horrible noise, as if a 
great quantity of tin plates, earthen vessels, and 
old iron, had been thrown together into a very 
deep well, and a putrid stench forced them to 
quit the place. 

N.B. The Captain Biagio Lupi is favourably 
known at Constantinople, where he had been re- 
siding for nine years when he related this event 
to me. He is equally well known at Taganrog, 
Odessa, Jaffa, Smyrna, and in the Archipelago, 
and all arc agreed that he is an honest and 


trustworthy man. For myself, who have been 
intimate with him for several months at Con- 
stantinople, during a vojage of four weeks, and 
also forty days’ quarantine at Odessa, I cannot 
doubt the truth of liis narrative (confirmed, as it 
was, by the sailors), since I have always found 
him to be reliable, loyal, sincere, and wholly 
guiltless of falsehood or fraud. 

The uncle o^ Captain Lupi one day left his 
country-house in the environs of Ragusa, on the 
borders of the sea, situated at the eighth of a 
league from* the shore. Night overtook , him 
while he was still engaged in nshing. At length, 
under the favour of a brilliant moonlight, he 
returned to his home. When he had accom- 
plished about half the distance, he met one of his 
neighbours, who had departed this life several 
months before, but so like was he to what he 
had been while living, that for the first moment 
he did not remember that he had been num- 
bered among the dead. 

The defunct wished him good morning, and it 
was then, his memory being refreshed, that fear 
fell upon him ; upon which the other reassured 
him, and reminded him that lie had always been 
his friend. Signor 1 iupi was smoking his pipe at 
the moment of the appearance of the spectre, 
and in his fright liad let it fall; the dead man, 
however, begged him to pick it up, and observed 
to him that it was a long time since he had 
smoked, and that consequently he should be 
glad if the captain would supply him with a 
little tobacco, which the other did tremblingly. 
Themthe apparition asked for a light, and Signor 
Lupi then kindled a morsel of tinder, ' and 
stretched out his arm t,o touch the pipe which 
the dead man extended towards him, wlicn he 
perceived that, instead of a pipe, it was a bone of 
which the other made use. Lupi recoiled with 
horror, but the defunct, without paying atten- 
tion to the fear which be inspired, pretended to 
smoke, though no fumes appeared. They walked 
together to the door of the house of Signor Lupi, 
where the dead man, complaining that he could 
not go in, and that he was condemned to ramble 
m the fields, disappeared immediately. Signor 
Lupi entered his dwelling, was very Hi, and no 
longer goes out at night. 

At Napoli di Romania, I occupied, during 
the months of February and March, 1816, apart- 
ments over a coffee-house, the most frequented 
I in the town. There was at that time in Napoli 
a Constantinopolitan idiot named Harif Aga. 
This unfortunate man, who was somewhat more 
than thirty years old, had been one of the 
principal officers m the household of Veil Pasha, 
the former governor of thp Morea. Harif Aga, 
having lost his reason, bad chosen for his 
domicile the calc under my apartments. 

The Mussulmans treat lunatics with great 
respect, believing them to be favoured with 
supernatural revmations, so that Ilarif Aga was 
often receiving, from the opulent inhabitants of 
the town, apparel, which they frequently. took 
from off their own bodies, deeming it a meri- 
torious act, as I myself have been accustomed 
to witness ; they also sept him food to this caf4. 
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where he passed his nights, while by day he 
walked restlessly about, going out and coming 
in without adequate reason. 

This idiot became much attached to me, as I 
had been in the habit of sending him provisions 
from my table, buying snuff for him, and one day 
had given him my snuff-box when he had lost 
his own. On Thursday, the 28th of March, 

] 816, as he was taking nis supper, according to 
Oriental custom, about an hour after sunset, in 
the caf6, he suddenly started up, and cried out, 
“ By my faith ! to-night there wul b6 blood shed ! 
Blood ! Bloodshed !’* 

Many persons who were in the caf6 severely 
rej)roved him for making such untoward an- 
nouncements, but the idiot, without allowing 
himself to be interrupted, and without address- 
ing himself directly to any one, continued his 
exclamations of “ Blood and slaughter !” 

1 was engaged that evening to sup in the 
town, and had to pass through the coffee-room, 
which I had scarcely entered w’ben the demented 
man, addressing himself to me, said, '' You, who 
are a stranger here, I warn you not to return | 
hither this evening, for there will be blood shed. 
Blood! Blood !» 

The servants joined with me in urging him to 
desist from anticipating such evils. ** It is not 
1 who wish it,” he replied ; ** but it will come 
to pass nevertheless. Blood, blood! I see 
blood !” 

It was not a usual thing with him to make a 
connected speech, or to address himself to any 
one, unless it were to ask for some article of 
clothing, something to eat, or some tobacco, and 
then he did it in a very laconic way. I paid no 
attention to tlie words of this imbecile, but 
I supped in the town, and returned at half-past one 
in the morning. All was then tranquil, but an 
hour after the worshippers had left the mosque 
a terrible commotion broke out among the young 
people, and as the Turks always carry fire-arms 
and a dagger in their bells, they fought with | 
. pistols and swords. Two men were wounded, | 
one of whom died a few days after, and thus the 
prediction of the idiot was accomplished. 

I During the spring of the year 1817, while 
I residing at Yanina, the capital of Epirus, I liad 
' for a neighbour a young officer in the service of 
! Ali Pasha. His name was Hadji Edem Aga, 
i and his birthplace was Yakowa, on the confines 
j of Albania and Bosnia. This young man often 
came to spend the eveniiJg with pie. As he was 
at most only twenty years old, I expressed to ^ 
him, on one occasion, my surprise that he, i 
although so young, had obtained the title of 
hadji (Pilgrim of Mecca). He told me that he 
was but eleven years of age when he accom- 
panied his father on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
City, and that this joiumey nearly cost liim his 
life, his illness not arising froni fatigue, but from 
an irresistible longing to see his mother and 
sister ; and he added, that but for the beneficent 
exercise of skill on the part of a pilgrim from 
' the kingdom of Morocco in his behalf, he should, 

‘ without doubt, have died. I imagined that he 
spoke of a physician, ami curiosity to learn how 


his desire to see his relations had been gratified, 
prom pted me to inquire what medicines had been I 
administered to him. My young friend told me, 
with a smile, that the pilgrim had administered 
none, but that he had oroi^ht his mother and 
sister into his presence. On hearing this, my 
interest was thoroughly aroused, and I begged 
him to relate to me the particulars of the case, 
and this he did in the following terms, which I 
have translated almost word for word. It is 
Hadji Edem Aga who speaks. 

“The preparations associated with moving, 
which occupied us on our journey to Salo- 
nica, whither we went by land, served to miti- 
gate the grief I experienced on finding myself 
separated from my mother and sister, whom I 
love more than you can easily believe. During 
the voyage from Salonica to Alexandria, in 
Egypt, the intense longing to see those who 
were so dear to me tormented me terrioly ; for 
the imposed idleness of a tedious voyage left 
me at leisure to dwell upon such thoughts. 

[ Happily the sea passage lasted but six days, 
and the novelty of the objects wliich Alexaii- I 
dria aud Cairo presented to me again enabled | 
me to throw off my sorrow for a wdiilc. At | 
length we left Cairo to proceed to Ivosscii* [a | > 
maritime town of Upper Egypt, on the borders 
of the Red Sea). From this place we were to 
embark, in order to cross to the Arabian seaport | 
of Jeddah, near Mecca. During the journey ; 
from Cairo to Kosseir my anxiety to look upon 
my mother and sister was strongly reawakened, 
and indeed it broke upon me with such force at | 
the sight of the Red Sea, that I wept bitterly 
when I thought that this gulf w^as about to 
divide me still further from those to whom I 
was so tenderly attached. During our stay at 
Kosseir, this idea became so paiulul to me that | 
I fell sick, and was unable to eat, to drink, or 
to sleep. I had been four days in this state, 
when my father received a visit from a man of 
Morocco, w ho was a companion of our pilgrim- 
age, and wliosc acquaintance we had made from 
having lodged in the same hotel together at 
Cairo. This stranger, whom we afterwards i 
found to be a skilful magician, observing that ; 
my father was much dispirited, inquired the 
reason ; he replied, that his dejection was caused 
by my illness, and that he was the more dis- 
tressed, as it prevented him from continuing liis 
journey, the boats being engaged to sail for | 
Jeddah in a few days. .Upon hearing this, the 
I stranger told my father that he would cure me, 
provided only that he had his permission to 
favour me with a sight of my mother and sister. 

To this proposition some demur was made, as 
the magician would see them at the same time, 
a privilege which the seclusion of the harem 
could not allow. Nevertheless, the fear of 
losing me, his only son, and his ardent desire 
to accomplish the pilgrimage which he had un- 
dertaken, induced him, after much delay, to 
coAsent to the requisitions, and I was got up 
and dressed in fresh linen. The magician having 
then ordered some coals to be lighted, warned 
me to refraiii from speaking to the persons who 
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were about to appear. My father seated him- 
self on one side of me, and our servant on the 
other. The stranger I hen wrote some short sen- 
tences from the Koran, which heplaced beneath 
the burning coals, and he uttered some strange 
words of incantation while the paper was con- 
suming. Scarcely was this accomplished, when 
behold my mother and sister became visible in 
the middle of the room, and as they regarded 
me with smiles of tenderness I did not feel the 
slightest fear, but, on the contrary, the liveliest 
desire to fling myself into their arms. The ap- 
parition had lasted some minutes, when, no 
longer able to restrain myself (for I thought 
that the relatives I desire^d to see were remly 
before me), I endeavoured to run towards them, 
but was withheld by my father, who k^t me 
back with his hand across my body. I then 
cried out : ‘ Oh, mother 1 do you not say a word 
to me ?• In an instant tlie figures disappeared ; 
the magician looked at me with a terrible frown, 
and my father dealt me a heavy blow for my dis- 
obedience. I was in despair, and to calm me 
the stranger at length promised to repeat the 
same scene the following day. I expressed a 
wisli that lie should come and lodge with us, for 
his presence alone seemed to console me, and 
this he kindly consented to do. The following 
day, before commencing the proceedings, he 
made me take an oath upon the Koran that 1 
would remain auiet ; then by the same arts he 
again presented to me the vision of my mother 
and sister. I Was already much better. Twice 
afterwards, during our pilgrimage, he caused 
them to reappear, and my health was thus com- 


pl^ely re-established.^’ 

There resides at Libokhowa (a small town of 
Epirus, ten leagues from Yanina) a respectable 
man named Omar Kombar Aga. He is the 
Kiahya (steward) to the sister of Ali Pasha, 
who occupies a palace in the ahove-mentioned 
town. Since the year 1808, Djins have troubled 
the repose of the house of Omar Aga. They 
throw every day a quantity of large and small 
stones into the rooms and over the staircase and 
passages; they drag the furniture about here 
and there ; they light fires in the cellar ; extiu- 
quish those in the kitchen and stove; they 
empty vases filled with water, and even carry 
the dishes off the table, calling on .people by 
their names, and playing other strange tricks. 
These, events take place by day as well as by 
night, so that neither has the master of the house 
any peace, nor have those who reside with him. 
He has disbursed large sums, which he has paid 
to persons who have promised to drive the Djins 
from the house, but, up to this present time, 
money and means have been alike inefifectual, 
insomuch Omar Aga has been obliged to 
abandon his dwelling, in wliich, however, he 
continues to have magical arts exercised, in the 
hopes of being qble to reoccupy it. I write on 
the 13th of E^ruary, 1818, and it is now just six 
days since he left this place (Yanina), accom- 
panied by an exorcist, whose services he has 
engaged at great cost. The outlines of this case 
are generally known, not only to the inhabitants 


of Libokhowa and the surrounding villages, but 
also to the whole town of Yanina. I am now 
about to relate some particular circumstances 
relating to this affair, facts that have been 
reported to me by eye-witnesses. 

A cadi, a relation of the above named Om^ 
Aga, told me that he slept one night in this 
house while it vi^as still tenanted, and dwelt in 
the same room*as a young man, one of the family. 
During the night the Ihins threw stones into 
the middle of the room, out without, as ususl, 
touching the two persons who occupied^ it; 
upon this the youth observed to the cadi, 

“ These Djins would be very gracious if, instead 
of stones, they would throw us roasted clies- 
nuts.” Die cadi imposed silence ; but what was 
their surprise when, about two minutes after, 
there fell by the side of the speaker about an 
oke (three pounds) of chesnuts roasted and 
peeled? The cadi was afraid to eat them, 
out, encouraged by his young relative, he 
profited by the generosity of the spirits, and 
ventured to partake of them, found them ex- 
cellent, and preserved a portion of them in a box 
as a treasure. This account he gave me himself. 

This same cadi related to me that, being on 
another occasion in this dwelling in broad day- 
light, he was engaged in the performance of the 
Ahdist (the required ablution;, previously to the 
mid-day prayer, when a large stone fell right on 
his face without doing him the slightest injury, 
as though it had been held in the hand of one 
who onfy touched his features with it. 

The owner of this mysterious house had a son 
named Ishmael. One night he heard a voice 
calling *‘lshmael! Ishmaci!” several times, and 
fearing that his father had been taken suddenly 
ill, he hastened to his room, where he found him 
in good health, and was assured by him that he 
haa not called him. Whilst they were speaking 
together, several voices were heard to cry out in 
the room itself, “ Ishmael ! Ishmael !” The word 
was repeated again and again. Both father and 
son then understood that the voices must be . 
those of the Djins ; and since that period every 
day and every night they shout the name of 
Ishmael. 

In the early days of these singular occur- 
rences, a resident in Libokhowa, named Hussein 
Aga, refused to believe all the marvellous things 
that he heard respecting this house, and he 
went with some other neighbours to visit Omar 
Aga, in order to assure himself of the truth or 
falsehood of the reports which had reached 
him. The incredulous Hussein Aga, while 
ascending the stairs, called out from afar to the 
master ot the house, " Well, now ! what has 
become of your Djins ? They hide themselves !” 

In an instant he received such a blow that his 
turban fell to the bottom of the staircase, while 
he was himself thrpwn down upon the balcony. 
He was seized with such an excess of fear that 
convulsions ensued, and he was conveyed home, 
where he was laid up for a fortnight. 

But the most interesting of all the anecdotes 
which I might recount respecting this dwelling, . 
is the following ; 
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! A few u eeks only had passed since the Djins 

had made their presence known to the owner, 

1 when, early in August, 3808, Omar Aga (the 
‘ master of the house), being at dinner with 

1 several other persons, amongst whom was the 
' before-mentioned cadi, the stones began to fall 
as usual all around, and even on the table itself. 
Omar Aga said, “ You fling stones at us every 
day, why not rather throw us some sequins of 
gold?” Immediately a piece of gold money 
fell, as if from the ceiling, in the midst of the 
, assembled guests. Much surprised, they exa- 
1 mined the treasure, and found it to be a sequin, 

1 a Turkish coin of the value of eleven piastres. 

{ ft was quite new, but instead of bearing the 
j name of the then reigning emperor, the Sultan 
Selim, that of the Sultan Mustapha, the nephew 
of Selim, was engraved upon it; and on the 
reverse it bore the date 1223 of the Hegira 
(1808), which was that of the current year. 

Struck with the singularity of this inscrip- 
tion, the company resolved to send this piece of 
gold to Ali Pasha, the governor of the province, 
and who resided at Yanina. The Pasha, also, 
was much astonished at tlie superscription. 

; Some days afterwards the enigma was solved, 
for there arrived from Constantinople a courier, 
who brought the intelligence of the revolution 
which had taken place in the capital on the 
2Sth of July, 1808, during which the Sultan 
Selim was deposed, and his nephew, Mustapha, 
raised to the throne. 

a title. None of us have *'De” before our 
name, though several have D for our initial. 
We are a chosen lot, sir, respectable burgesses 
who constitute Le Cercle Ilitteraire of Petit- 
bourg, Chef-lieu de Canton, Arrondissement 
de Belleville, D^partement de Bains-de-Mer, 
Prance. If you wish to make inquiries at the 
above address, they will meet with prompt and 
polite attention. Althougli other inhabitants 
of Petitbourg, who are not of us, may perhaps 
be as good as we, I still hold, sir, that we arc 
the flower of the flock ; only, on some of us, 
there are certain bald places on which wool, or 
at least a little hair, might as well have the 
goodness to grow. 

Our president, sir. Monsieur Dufour, the cx- 
notary, is in himself a tower of strength : being 
nearly seven feet high, and robust in proportion. 

For cordiality, liberal ways and views, tolerant 
opinions, and good heartedness in genial, com- 
mend me, sir, to an ex-notary, or an ex- 
attorney of the right sort. The wrong sort is 
good for nothing at all. It is not even neces- 
sary that he be ex, if everything else is as it 
should be. 

Our body, sir, is happily composed of con- 
trasted yet harmonising elements. We have 
three doctors of medicine: Doctor Legraud, 
straight, scientific, encycloptediac, ambitious. I 
should not wonder if he be our mayor one day, 
perhaps even our deputy. Doctor Lenoir, 
quick, merry, sharp, sanguine, nert overburdened 
with orthodoxy, a first-rate operator, from tooth- 
drawing to leg-amputation, equally willing to 
cut a joke or a limb, can make a good speech, 
and sing a good song. Doctor Ledoux, emol- 
lient, amiable, unobtrusive, mild, but not a bit 
ignorant the more for that. Fancy three rival 
medical practitioners consenting to meet in the 
same room, to read papers of opposite principles! 

We have also, sir, the reigning notary, whose 
“ etude,” or office, allows him but little leisure. 

We have farmers — I mean, gentlemen engaged 
in agricultural pursuits — who are glad to come 
and take their cup of coffee, when rainy after- 
noons impede their labours in the field. We have 
likewise purchasers of agricultural produce, 
benevolent individuals, who, for a reasonable 
profit, transmit the various kinds of grain to 
places where there is a good demand, from 
places where there is a good supply. It is 
useless to deny that they arc corn-aealers, who, 
as such, have a habit of paying greater atten- 
tion to the arithmetical than the literary portion 
of our journals. We have the juge de paix, 
the justice of peace, an ex-militaire, deservedly 
d^cor^, a courteous magistrate, whose office at 
Petitbourg is mainly to reconcile quarrels, 
settle disputes, and prevent people making fools 
(and beggars) of themselves by going to law. 

We have gentlemen who teach the young idea 
how to ^loot. Finally, we, have rentiers, 
people with incomes, whose bread is ready but- 
tered, persons who are not obliged to do any- 
thing for their living except look out of their 
windows or ours. 1 rejoice, sir, that we now 
can say “ Ours.” 

j A TAP PROM A PRENCH CLUR. 

j To THE CONDUCTOn OF All THE YeaII RoUND. 
j He was a .profound philosopher, sir, who 

1 first remarked that whereas the lives of in- 
‘ , dividual men are of limited duration, some three- 
, score years and ten, or thereabouts— they have 

1 their slice cut for them, as we say here ; they 

1 are not at liberty to cut it themselves — 

; Coporate Bodies, Companies, and Societies in 
general, may continue to exist for an indefinite 
j ^riod. They may go on, and prosper, for 
! centuries. They renovate themselves from time 

I j to time, by the dropping olTof old members and 

I I the incorporation of young ones, so that, at tlie 
|| end of fifty years, they may be really more 

1 i juvenile than when first started. A Society, to 

1 become extinct, must be afflicted with a very 
j poor constitution indeed, and has probably 
itself alone to thank for the mournful visitation. 
We, sir, are an instance of this social vitally ; 
— ^not I, the inditerof these sentences, but We, 
the band of brothers, the confederate few, of 
whom I have the honbur to be, no, not an un- 
worthy, but a humble member. 

Who are we, sir ? We are not, if you please, 
sir, The United Pogies, nor The Odds and En^, 
nor The Refuge for the Destitute. We are a 
select party of Gallic gentlemen, in the English, 
not the French, sense of the word. We are none 
of us' “noble,” according to Gallic nobility, and 
, don’t want to be. We fret not at not in- 
heriting the fiftieth or sixtieth fractional part of 
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! Wliicli brings me back to the vital question, 

I the tenacity of life with which Societies are 

1 gifted. Our society had to pass through a 

1 crisis. It did not succumb, but it fell into a 

j trance; animation was suspended by a tempo- 

rary lethargy ; ^ the functions of the Cercle 
j ceased for a while ; there was an interregnum, 
j a hiatus maxime defleudus, a closing of doors ; 
j but no deposition, death, decease, or dissolu- 
1 tion. Ev’n in our ashes lived their wonted fires. 

; But we weren’t yet ashes. Ourselves were all 
j alive and well, and our furniture hadn’t to go 
^ to the broker’s. Our billiard-table and cues, 
our rules for the same, framed and varnished, 
oiu* rush-bottomed chairs, our inkstand, our 
mirror, and our beloved barometer, merely fell 
into sudden repose, like the Sleeping Beauty 
and her suite, in the enchanted wood. 

What spell brought about this state of things 
I cannot, sir, exactly say. I have stated, sir, 
that wc have furniture, amongst which I forgot 
to mention onr hat-pegs and our racks for hold- 
ing members* pipes when not in use (some of 
us preferring clay to cigars); but we don’t 
choose, like many of the London clubs, to be 
' burdened with a building and an establishment 
of servants of our own. I admit tliat we can’t 

1 afford it. We were, therefore, located over a 

1 cafe (whole of the first floor), with a splendid 

! look-out on Ihc market-place. Our attendants 

i were the cafe-keeper’s two fair daughters, with 

j occasional assistance from papa. Everything 

1 went on smoothly. We quaffed our generous 

j beer with as keen a relish as if we had been 

j waited on by giants in livery ; and I, for one, 

1 would have been content to live on so for ever 

1 and a day. But, sundry members retiring, 

1 through incapacity to appreciate the advantages 

1 they enjoyed, wc became small by degrees and 

j beautifully less — less in numbers and less in 

newspapers — until we had to consider (as our 
landlord wouldn’t lower our rent) whether we 
should go Ott with^ our journals without our 
rooms, or go on with our rooms without our 
journals. Like the pliant reed, we bowed our 
head before the storm ; and, like the reed, we 
raise our head again. We are once more afloat, 

1 set a-going, fresh started, 
i Hope reigns eternal in the human (society’s) 

breast. Never say die. The world is wide. 
There are as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it. It is a long lane which has no turn- 
ing. I group these truths together (which are 
not so incongruous as they sound), because they 
revived and resuscitated our dormant existence. 
After a period of patient inaction, which lasted 
more than an entire revolution of the planet we 
inhabit round the sun, we found, on the other 
side of the market-place — La Grande Place we 
call it — another caf6-keeper, with another first 
floor at our disposal. A few devoted members 
threw themselves into the breach, and recon- 
structed our recumbent edifice at their own 
risk and responsibility. This, sir, was true pa- 
triotism, approaching that of Curtius. The 
Literary Cercle of Petitbourg (with new deco- 
rations, paper-hangings, and stove), as fresh as 

a phoenix, opened ite wings to shelter its faithful 
and attached alumni. Not long s^o, a cifcuiar, 
signed ** Dufour, President,” invited me, in my 
quality of member, to assist at its reopening 
one auspicious evening, at five of the clock pre- 
cisely, Petitbourg time. Entrance (private, as 
a matter of course), Rue du Boulevwd. 

I went, sir. My eyes were delighted and 
dazzled. There were my old familiar friends ; 
the hexagonal-framed clock, at whose round 
face 1 had so often gazed ; the dial barometer I 
had so assiduously caressed and pattfid; the 
glass which had so repeatedly (and ikyourably) 
reflected my manly features ; the billiard-table 
(not yet levelled), whose ball-clicking had erst 
enlivened my ears. On the card-table, freshened 
up with verdant cloth, lay the treaty, the com- 
pact of our new existence, awaiting adhesion 
and signature. I looked around, sir, for either 
an imperial eagle’s quill, or a plume from the 
wing of the Gallic cock. Finding neither, I 
performed the decisive act through the instru- 
mentality of a pen of steel. I counted the sig- 
natures. We were twenty, sir. 

A few modifications in our state and style are 
the necessary consequences of the change. In- 
stead of two rooms — ^a cabinet for reading and 
a salle for smoking, cards, and billiards — we 
have only one ; but then, sir, it is a very long 
one. At the end next the windows (there are 
three windows, sir), you may read your paper, and 
fancy yourself in a separate apartment. At the 
other end, where stands the billiard-table, you 
may talk and smoke and easily forget the pre- 
sence of readers, who do not give you the least 
interruption. Between those two regions, of 
which the stove marks the exact frontier, is a 
border-land several feet in breadth, where a 
cluster of hospitable tables and chairs invites 
friendly greetings and meetings from either 
antipodes. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of our new 
institutions is our staircase ; which is as much 
the reverse of Avernus, with its “ easy descent,’* 
as our Elysian locality is unlike that dismal 
retreat. Our ascent is easy enough to accom- 
plish ; the difficulty — partly owing to the charm 
of the place itself, partly owing to the peculiar 
construction of the stairs— lies in getting down 
again. As the mysteries of old could only be 
approached by slow degrees and throughi tor- 
tuous entrances, so our staircase itself is not 
reached at once and abruptly. Two steps, 
leading from the street — each so high that, to 
mount it, you have to raise your knee almost 
to your chin, while in going down in the 
dark, you fancy you have stepped by mistake 
into a well — two stops place you on a level with 
a glass door. The door admits you to a passage 
slightly sloping upward. The passage tra- 
versed, you mount four stone steps, such as 
might belong to an ancient temple. Another 
sloping passage, and then three more stone steps, 
which give you the idea of going to prison, 
conduct you at last to the foot of our staircase,, 
which is closed by a door 7tot of glass, but of 
perfectly opaque and* solid wood. It is the 
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barrier wliicli completely separates the Caf^ 
below from the Oercle above—the boundary 
between Olympus and common earth. We are 
not proud, sir, nor exclusive ; we only wish to 
keep ourselves to ourselves. Among ourselves, 
we are quSie willing to carry out equality and 
fraternity. 

Our staircase then, surmounted by a door half 
of glass, by way of welcome to ^e privileged, 
is easy enough to climb— when you haven’t 
been black-balled. But on quitting pur room to 
regain your domicile, it presents itself to your 
astonished view literally as " a flight” of steps. 
You might spread your wings, launch out into 
air, and so descend it, like Icarus. Except for 
its imposing loftiness, it might serve as an issue 
from a bathing-machine into the open sea. The 
breadth of its stairs has been regulated in ac- 
cordance with the strictest economy of wood. 
Its angle of inclination may be estimated at 
something between forty-five degrees and the 
perpendicular, closely approximating to the 
latter. I don’t think it is on the wrong side of 
the perpendicular. None hut envious black- 
balled lips would venture to make that ques- 
tionable assertion. Certainly, on standing at 
the top, and looking down, some people fancy 
they are seized with giddiness, with a swimming 
in the head; they prate about cliffs, church 
steeples, and precipices. It is only the influence 
of the genius loci, the magnetic effect of this 
favoured spot. 

At first, one or two members who were de- 
lighted with everything else, used to exclaim in 
less satisfied tones, “The Staircase!” True, 
they are no longer in their teens. Without 
scandal, they have grey beards, and their faces 
are a little wrinkled. 1 began to fear that some 
special mechanism would have to be invented — 
some nice combination of inclined planes and 
pulleys — to accomplish the transfer of those 
two members from the elevation of the first 
floor down to level ground. A bright thought 
'of mine, sir, enabled our common purse to 
avoid that outlay. 

“ How do you get down stairs at the Cerclc ?” 
asked one of the two, confidentially, during a 
walk on the road which is Petitbourg’s favourite 
[ promenade. “ I manage to get up, and not too 
' slowly ; but I am always afraid of going down 
too quickly.” 

' Smiling triumphantly, I answered, “ Thus I” 

1 accompanying the word by the action of walk- 
ing backwards. “ You know what it is, mon- 
' sieur, to go up a ladder ; you also know what 

I it is to go down a ladder. Applv the same 

1 principle to our staircase. Grasp the rail with 

I ■ your hand, step down backwards, and the dif- 
1 lioulty is completely conquered.” 

1 “Capital! You are a genius. Monsieur 

1 Vealson ; I will try your plaVi at the first op- 
portunity. I wonder I never thought of it 
before.” 

Accordingly, that ‘very evening, my friend 
mounted at his usual pace, with the firm inteu- 
' tion (which he successfully carried out) of test- 
ing by experiment the mode of descent I had 

1 

indicated. We were already several in number, 
and were commencing a discussion on things in 
general, when Dr. Legrand broke out with un- 
usual gaiety : “ The people of Petitbourg stop 
too much at home ; they do not mix and meet 
together often enough. Each one, like a wolf, 
keeps to his own den exclusively. We must 
try to improve this state of things. We must 
inaugurate the reopening of our Cercle ^ a 
socim meeting of corresponding import. Ilave 
you seen this proposal. Monsieur Vealson? 
No? The Cercle is thinking of supping 
together.” 

“ Good, for the supper,” I replied. “ On 
what day ? At what o’clock ?” 

“ The day is mentioned here ; and as to the 
hour, six or seven, perhaps. We can keep it up 
till ten — eleven — or midnight. Who knows ?” 

A second profound remark, sir, to which I 
would direct your attention is, that one half of 
the world doesn’t know how the other half 
lives. A profounder still would be — if I might 
presume to make it — that three quarters of the 
world do not know how the other quarter sups. 

I am sure, sir, that you don’t know how we 
supped at that our inauguration supper ; I 
therefore inform you. At the first time of ask- 
ing, we didn’t sup at all. 

On the evening when Dr. Legrand informed 
me of the scheme, there lay on our card-table a 
preliminary protocol, covered with autographs 
sown broadcast, as you would scatter a 
handful of peas, inviting subscription to a 
Souper, at five francs per bead, for Monday the 
fifth of December last : the hour left open, the 
bill of fare likewise, the stewards and caterers 
unappointed. At a preparatory conference a 
few (lays previous, truffled pigs’ feet had been 
agreed to unanimously — exactly as plum-pud- 
ding would be named in England for Cliristmas- 
day — but nothing more. What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business. Truffled 
pigs’ feet had set the first step towards our 
supper; not being followed up, tliey could 
proceed no further. The feast of reason and 
the flow of soul were deferred to a more 
propitious date. 

A second prospectus appeared on the board of 
green cloth, for Tuesday the thirteenth, without 
fail, positively, sans aucune remise, again at five 
francs, but per muth^ with du pain et du plaisir 
— bread and badinage — at discretion. The 
honour of the Cerclc w'as at stake. This am- 
brosial meeting must not fall to the ground. 

After a serious deliberation, a plenipotentiary, 
with precise instructions which he was not to 
overstep, was appointed to purchase the material 
requisites. On no account whatever were the 
five francs per mouth to be exceeded. It might 
prevent our recommencing the game ; and we 
preferred supping twice to supping once. Our 
financial estimates stood thus.' Capital: Six- 
teen mouths, at five francs each, give eighty 
francs ; exactly three pounds four shillings 
sterling. Please, sir, note the prodigality of the 
sum allotted to sup sixteen hearty men, some of 
them with agricultural appetites. 
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^ Proposed expenses : eight truffled derai-pieds, 
eight francs ; two turkeys, fifteen francs ; one 
smoked neat’s tongue, eiglit francs ; eight 
bottles of vin ordinaire at a franc and a half, 
twelve francs j sixteen cups of coffee with petit 
verre of cognac, eight francs ; sardines, cheese, 
biscuits, bread, &c., five francs ; total, fifty-six 
francs. Remains, therefore, a balance of twenty- 
four francs for cooking and contingencies. 

"You won’t have half enough food,” I 
protested. "What’s half a demi-pied for a 
hungry doctor ? What’s a demi-bouteille ? 
What’s the eighth part of a small turkey ? What’s 
a thin slice of tongue ? Too much on a tabic, 
I allow, is vulgar and peasant-like ; too little is 
laughable, when it isn’t sad. Before any one 
has supped his fill, we shall be staring at empty 
dishes, and sucking our thumbs. You must 
have something more — a leg of mutton.” 

"No we mustn’t,” shouted Dr. Lenoir. 
" We don’t want a banquet, a noce, a wedding- 
feast. We want a collation, a reunion, a pique- 
nique. There is plenty for all who will come. 
Yon will sec.” 

"I know how you reckon, doctor,” I re- 
torted. “We are to sun, as we sometimes 
play cards, at ^carte. What one leaves, goes 
into another’s hand. The portions of those who 
do not come, will help to fill the plates of those 
who do. Henri Desjardins, for instance, cannot 
I come. He buried lus uncle only yesterday.” 

' "He will come ; he shall. 1 am his medical 

I adviser. * Henri,’ I said, ' tell people, before 

! they make grimaces at your corning, to do for 
' their uncles what you have done for yours — 

! keep them out of want for ten long years.* 

1 Treat your relations well while living, I say. 

* After they are dead, do as you please as to going 
' out or stopping at home.” 

We met. What matter, sir, dull passages, 
awkward staircases, treats based on princi- 
ples of economy, where there are unaffected 
politeness, friendly intercourse, and kindly 
feeling? Besides, are a genial temperature, 
brilliant lighting, and a table spread with ex* 
quisite neatness, to go for nothing ; especially 
when the latter bears champagne glasses on its 
snowy surface? Some conjuror of our party 
had undertaken to extract champagne out of 
our half bottle of ordinaire. The underwriters 
of the feast were all assembled, with the sole 
exception of Dr. Ledoux, who was detained 
by an unavoidable engagement to assist a young 
burgess into the world. I may truly say, sir, 
that we would have preferred his presence to 
the sixteenth share of the eatables thus left to 
be divided between us. 

At a respectable distance from the stove were 
ranged sundry bottles of ruby wine, of venerable 
antiquity, which had kindly volunteered their 
aid. They requested to be allowed to warm 
themselves just the least in the world. Our 
president informed us that a deputation from 
Champagne, preferring a cooler climate, were 
awaiting our orders in the cellar — “our” cellar. 
Several unknown but benevolent pear-trees had 
contributed two handsome baskets of fruit. | 


And the question of precedence and place at 
table, sir ? How did we contrive to settle that ? 
A Cercle, sir, is round, has neither beginning 
nor end, top nor bottom. We, fragments of 
a circle, therefore sat round a parallelogram 
exactly as if it had been a circular table. Instead 
of the usual French fashion of placing a card in 
the plate of each guest, numbers were substituted 
for names. *A comely dame handed round a 
plate full of folded papers. Each drew his lot, 
and took his seat accordingly. 

As a whht to appetite, appeared the bill of 
fare, which I give, as well as 1 can, in a duoglot 
form: 

“ Menu. — Bill of Fare. 

"Groodwill an Naturel, unsophisticated. — 
Pieds de Truffophage aux tubercules. A lofty 
way of expressing quadruped or porcine truffle- 
eaters’ feet, with truffles within, and potatoes 
without.---Sardines potted in oil, Gaietd aux 
fines dpices, well seasoned with Attic salt.-~ 
Tendres demoiselles sans crinoline, i.e. a brace 
of young hen turkeys. — ^Tlie best and the worst 
thing iu the world (a tongue), stuffed with 
pistachios. — ^The Salad of the Season, Cordiality 
ditto. — Wines, Dessert, Coffee, Liqueurs. — 
General Enthusiasm.” 

We enough to eat, but not an ounce too 
much, seeing that a couple of cooks, a couple of 
waiters, and a couple of nondescripts, had to 
find supper in our remnants. At an early 
period, by unanimous vote, the demi-bouteilles 
of ordinary were cleared away, almost untasted, 
to regale those who had been ministering to our 
comforts. At what hour we broke up, whether 
at ten, or eleven, you, sir, are too well acquainted 
with my habitual discretion even to inquire. 
Nor is my recollection particularly precise 
respecting that point. Non mi ricordo. All I 
wish to add, sir, is the desire that, when we 
next do sup again (on dit, that something may be 
expected to happen on Twelfth Night next), you 
may be there to see. 


WRITTEN IN THE SAND. 

“ ’Tb writ in sand,” a current phrase has pass’d 
To stigmatise some work that will not last; 

And yet a phrase preceptive, which must stand 
While Christendom endures, was writ in sand. 

When Scribes and Pharisees to Jesus brought 
The erring woman, and a judgment sought, 

Eager to punish,, the unthinking throng 
Would, each and all, have struck to avenge the 
wrong. 

But to the test the Holy Teacher brought 
The throng unthinking, by awaking thought ; 

Writ in the sand the challenge thus was thrown, 

“ Who’s sinless, first be his to cast the stone.” 

Thus conscience-stricken, each withheld his hand ; 

O glorious Scripture! Memorable sand! 

Tablet of heavenly mercy ! Still in thee 
Let us for ever a memento see. 

O, where’s the Christian that can look on saild 
Without remembering the Divine command ? 

Be it the desert vast he struggles o’er, 

Or mighty margin of the sounding shore, ■ 
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Or sandy hollow in the fir-crowned hill, 

The atoms eloquent admonish still ; 

Even the humblest hour-glass has the pow’r, 
i To tell Christ’s lesson while it tells the hour! 


I YOUNG TEXAS. 

I Not many Englishwomen include Texas in 
their travels up and down the world. It may 
be a question with some whether a rough Texan 
is not a creature like a mouse or a mad bull at 
which it is good to scream. I don’t know. I 
have been an Englishwoman among the Texans, 

! and saw little to scream at. I am not sure 
j whether there are not heroic elements in their 
I primitive rough-and-ready way of life. 

I A soldier of a Texan regiment strolled beyond 
I the lines, in Tennessee. A Federal picket 
j espied him, pointed his musket, and cried, “ Sur- 
t render “ Well, I suppose I must, seeing I am 
I without arras,” replied the Texan. And he 
j dropped passively into step with his captor, who, 

I in his turn, “ dropped” his musket, and proceeded 
to march into camp witli his prisoner. The 
Texan ranker was without arms,” it is true, 
for a bit of rope in his hand was either unob- 
served or unregarded, till it was thrown as a 
lasso round the Yankee, and his arms — arms as 
to the flesh and fire-arms —were bound closely 
to his side. **I reckon you had better sur- 
render to me now,” said the Texan. 

There was no help for it. A Texan with 
his hunter’s wit and a handful of rope might 
pinion Achilles himself, I believe. “ Roping” a 
kitten or an nnlucky hen with a few yards of 
thick cord, had been the fun of his childhood ; to 
rope beef and wild horses, had been the ambition 
of his boyhood. Just as a youn» English boy 
measures his height against the fulT-sizcd cricket- 
bat of liis elder brother, so docs the boy of Texas 
aspire to the “ cabros” and the ” lariat,” two 
kinds of lasso, in tlie use of which the Texan 
* vies with his accomplished neighbours the 
Mexicans. The cabros is made of a thick rope 
of horsehair, the lariat of strips of raw hide 
plaited. A third kind of lasso, requiring no 
kind of preparation, is the Ion" pliant stem of a 
i wonderful " vine,” in fact a leguminous plant, 
which, from a single root, sometimes spreads 
over an acre of ground on the sandy shores of 
Texas and Florida, wiiere it is used as a sub- 
stitute for rope. It produces a large bean two 
inches across, which has a dark, hard polished 
skin or^ shell, that, when scooped out, may be 
formed into a little heart-sliMed box or bottle. 

I knew the young son of a Texan general, who 
may be accepted as a fair sample of the upper- 
ten-dom of fiis native state. On first acquaint- 
ance, this quiet, diffident, and daintily-dressed 
youth seemed to have been" built and bred for 
the drawing-room only. Yet there seemed to be 
a touch of Munchausen himself in the domestic ' 
adventures which he Vould incidentally mention, 
without boast, as matters of nearly eve^-day 
occurrence. And when setting off to join his 
regiment in Mississippi,- he decided to leave his 


favourite chargers at home, because, said the 
youth, “ I prefer a young mustang fresh from 
the prairies. I will buy one and tame it myself, 
and teach it to do what I please, without having 
its wild spirit subdued.” ^ He would bring an 
unbroken horse into training in the course of a 
few hours* ride. "Training** enough for him, 
who had learned to ride as soon as he could 
walk, and had trained his own horses from the 
day he had first caught them with his lasso. 

Perhaps no other of the American States 
furnishes so much variety as the "Young 
Giant,” named first among the Indians, Texas, 
which is, by interpretation, " Plenty.” In its 
towns may be met with every shade of cha- ; 
racter ; the savage Indian, the hardy pioneer, 
the educated gentleman. There are Mexicans, 
Indians, negroes, half-breeds, outlawed ruffians, 
industrious emigrants from all countries, with | 
native Americans, some showing nortlicrn j 
energy, and some showing the luxuriousness of j 
the south. In climate almost tropical along | 
the Gulf and the Mexican frontier, the severity j 
of northern winters sweeps over the high Texan 1 1 
table-lands to the north-west. Its people are 
naturally warlike. They had scarcely cooled 
down from their war of independence in 
*thirty-six, before their spirit was stirred by the 
annexation of their republic to the United 
States in *forty-five, an event attributed to the 
influence of the influx of settlers from the north, 
which still is a sore subject to the native Texan. 
Born upon battle-grounds, imbibing the spirit 
of war with their mother’s milk, and nursed in 
eveij skill and craft for self-protection against 
Indians, against open white enemies, and against 
wild beasts; self-reliant and vigilant in their 
solitary homes ; tiic genuine Texans are the best 
of soldiers, with eyes all round their heads, and j 
the cars of an Indian. | 

That is something of a country into which 
you take a rural walk subject to adventures with 
wolves, bears, panthers, colloquially " painters,” 
leopard-cats, deer, buffaloes, foxes, peccaries, 
wild hogs, wild horses or mustangs, wild cats, 
racoons, and opossums ; to say nothing of rattle- 
snakes, and the host of less dangerous, though 
still mischievous creatures, among whicli they 
live. No wonder that the Texan country gentle- 
man and his sons consider it etiquette to decorate 
themselves with bowie-knife and revolver. The 
young gentleman before mentioned was at home 
in Texas. How did he amuse himself with his 
own country sports? First with the lasso. 
Thus he tells of the killing of a " beef,** or wild 
bull, on the prairies. 

“ When we have picked out the beef wc wish 
to kill, and have so chased him away from the herd 
as not to alarm the rest, I ^ rope* him. This 
can be done either round the horns, or the legs, 
to throw him in a convenient position. When 
down, I seize his tail, get it between his legs, 
and hold it tightly strained over the uppermost 
haunch, sitting upon him to get a good hold, 
and to keep the limb bound firmly while some- 
body shoots or stabs him. That is alL It is 
only a few minutes* work, I have merely to 
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keep my seat and hold him down while the other snake not to be spared. Sambo thrashed the 
fellow takes his aim. Sometimes a beef will long grass as furiously as if he were working a 
struggle so much while thus bound down, that flail on a barn floor. “ Here’s his head, boy,” 

I have known him kill himself by dashing his cried Young Texas at last. “ Thrash away, 

head against the ground. Sometimes when we Again! Quick! Now for him!” Now out 

are after him, if he is very wild, he will chase glides the long lithe creature with its eyes 

the horse, who lets him follow for a time, within a steadily fixed upon its enemy. The youth leaps 

yard or so, and then suddenly wheels round and lightly over it to seize it by the taU, when he 

flanks him, so that we can rope him in a moment, finds that the tail has been too much injured by 

The horse helps as cleverly as any man, watch- Sambo’s flail to be either safe or pleasant hold- 
ing the sport and calculating his own move- iiig. In an instant the revolver is pointed and 

ments almost without any bidding from the a bullet j^ierces the uplifted head. There are 

rider. As soon as the end of the lasso is made more ways than one of meeting an enemy ; 

fast to the raised pommel of the saddle, the more enemies than one to meet ; more weapons 

horse is on the alert. When a beef is caught than one in readiness. 

by the horns, as the rope becomes too loose or Sometimes, while Young Texas is breaking in 
too tight the horse retreats or advances, a mustang, he may be threatened at one moment 

suiting himself to every movement, till the beef by wild cats above, and snakes below, with, 

falls to the ground.” perhaps, a bear, a boar, or a panther within 

One day our young Texan was walking along had. But he comes safe out of any difficulty, 
the edge of a “ timber,” as the strips of forest. With a firm, sure seat in the saddle, one hand 
which for the most part border the rivers, are at least is free. His lasso is ready, his barrels 
commonly called, when he heard a great hissing are all loaded, his knives and daggers sharp. He 
and spluttering overhead. He looked up and tames his wild mustang, so far as a Texan’s 
saw a large wild cat snarling in the forks of the notion of “taming” goes, and rides home to 

I branches, where she had a nest of kittens. She dinner, without giving so much as a second 

was ill the act of pouncing upon him, but he thought to the little brushes with wild cats and 

had only to point his gun with alacrity and rattlesnakes. 

bring the wild cat to the ground. If he had Great faith is put in whisky for cure of the 
not done so, the flesh would, in the next moment, bite of a rattlesnake. The peraon bitten is 
have been torn from his face and neck. required to drink the raw spirit until he is 

Another day, young Texas was riding fast and “dead drunk,” and is then left to sleep himself 
saw what lie took to be a pine-branch lying sober. By the time he awakes with restored 

I across the road. The tint, and the regular faculties, the intense stimulus, or whatever else 

scaly bark of what is called the long-leaved the healing power may be, is said to have 

pine, give a snake-like appearance to fragmwits carried the system safe over the poison’s 

of branches w'hich may be lying along the edge period of dangerous activity. I once heard of 
of sandy roads. The Texan was so accustomed a bitten man who drank above a quart of raw 

to such fragments, that in this case he mistook whisky, before the desired symptoms of intoxi- 

a snake for a tree branch. As for me, I have cation would appear. That bushranger must 

often run away in alarm from a tree branch, havebeenaveryseasonedtoper, or, ifthccurebe 

I mistaking it for the snake it so strongly re- on the homoeopathic principle, he must have rc- 

j sembles. The Texan’s horse, in this case, ceived a terrible amount of poison in his foot to 

I seemed to be as much deceived as his master, need so large a corresponding dose of poison in 

' for be galloped quietly over the reptile with- his head, to counterbalance it. 

i out the usual sign of terror. This proved to be To “ rope ” a mustang is another of the re- 
! ail unusually large rattlesnake, seven feet long, gular sports or duties of the Texan. The wild 

I and thick in proportion. As the liorse passed, the horses will often, in their exceeding fierceness, 

I snake glided into the long grass by the roadside, gaUop towards those who approach them, and 

I and attracted the attention of the rider, who finish by a vicious leap of eight or ten feet over 

I was not willing to let it escape so easily. He a stream, to attack a man. A cruel reck- 

I leaped from the saddle, and called to his ser- Jessness is shown in taming these beautiful 

I vant to come and thrash it out into the open creatures, which abound in such vast numbers 

! space, intending to despatch it according to the as to be sometimes sold for only a few dollars 

i usual method; namely, by seizing it promptly apiece. In being caught, they may be so far in- 

and firmly by the tail, and then whipping off its jured as to become useless, and frequently 

head before it had lime to turn and bite him. they are brought to a cruel death by the rougn 

Young boys in Texas are expert at this, while handling and hard riding they undergo, if 

even small children will snatch up a stick and, not immediately wanted when caught, they are 

having given the animal a sharp blow or two to branded with the captor’s mark, and turned 

break its spine and disable it, repeat the blows loose again, or hoobed,” to prevent their 

upon the head till that is crushed. Great quick- straying far away. “ Hobbing ” is tying the 

ness is all that* is required for safety in dealing fore legs together, so that the mustang can 

thus with venomous snakes, yet no boy of nine proceed only by little leaps — a movement gro- 

or ten years old in the Southern States has tesque enough m the elegant creature naturally 

either fear or mercy for a snake, however dan- so agile. Mustangs, however, submit to the* 
geroua. And so when here there was a big hobbing more passively than one would expect ; 
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I and when thus fettered, take to their new pace 
j as if it were not altogether uncongenial, and 

f amhol off in a frolicsome, imbecile, rocking- 
orse style, to the great amusement of by- 
! standers. 

Hundreds of thousands of heads of branded 
cattle roam over the vast prairies of Texas. 
Every animal must be branded before it is 
turned adrift ; then it feeds itself, aad multiplies 
without cost and with little risk to the owner. 
To ensure this sort of property against theft, 
the Inws are strict, and the penalty 'for breach' 
of them is heavy. Each owner has his own 
registered mark or brand, and when cattle ex- 
change hands, they are required to be re- 
branded, so that a theft is easily detected. In 
Texas and the Ear West, where traffic and barter 
of horses is very common, one may see an other- 
wise splendid mustang barred and scarred with 
the marks of its various owners, till it looks 
like a new form of zebra. 

Living in a country which has only to be 
tickled with a harrow to laugh with a harvest,” 
where giant flocks and herds "realise” at a 
wonderful rate, where abundance of animal 
j food may be had for the shooting, and delicious 
fruits for the gathering, it is no wonder that the 
planter takes to hunting as his one amusement, 
almost his one occupation. The Texan gentle- 
man has no trouble over his crons ; his harvests 
rarely fail him. His land produces the finest 
cotton, and an average crop of twenty bushels 
of Indian corn per acre, fifteen bushels of 
wheat, and one liogsliead of sugar, besides 
molasses. He has nothing to do in his country 
life but to amuse himselt ; and with early and 
constant practice in self-defence it w’ould be 
strange indeed did he not prove the mighty 
hunter that he is. 

No Texan household is complete without a 
score or more of dogs. The father of ray young 
friend kept fifty or sixty of his own, for whose 
exclusive use a " beef” was killed every week, 
•besides their other food. Then at certain sea- 
sons he had visiting him as many as a hundred 
dogs. These did not come to him in packs of 
hounds which had their appointed kennels and 
keepers ; though many of tne wealthy planters 
do Keep regular packs of deer-hounds, bear- 
hounds, and fox-hounds, of good “ old country” 
parentage. Over and.above these regular packs, 
the hundred dogs added to those of his house- 
hold were the companions of the gentleman’s 
guests, and might be as various as is the popu- 
lation of the country. Each dog would have 
its own character and accomplishment, in virtue 
whereof it had been distinguished by its master’s 
favour and promoted to its rank of comrade. 
" Love me, Jove my dog,” in Texas means no less 
than " Invite me, invite my dogs.” So it is that 
at one Texan country-house .a party of sports- 
men will assemble to go off on a hunting expe- 
dition, each bringing several horses, a dozen or 
two of dogs, and a few attendants. In such a 
house at such a time, the dogs are everywhere. 
* Great burly bull-dogs, gentle enough among 
, friends, mastiffs, pointers, setters, and mongrel 


curs of rare idiosyncrasies, are leaping or sprawl- i 
ing over all the floors, whisking their great 
heavy tails about, and by their rough caresses 
flooring all the toddling children, black and white, 
of the establishment. The servants dare not 
lose sight of the food for a moment, nor leave 
unguarded and open any door that leads to 
victual. At the particular house of which I 
speak, one day the black-faced, white-gilled, 
white-gloved Sambo was in the act of summon- 
ing the general and his guests to the dining- 
room, just as another ebony attendant made a 
rush to the kitchen for something forgotten, 
leaving the door open in his haste. The general’s 
family and their guests entered from the front 
of the house, followed, of course, by an expectant 
troop of keen -nosed quadrupeds. But these 
I had been less keen than their victorious kindred, 
who had already stormed the garrison in the 
rear, and were sacking it. What a sight for 
hungry sportsmen. On, dashed Scamp on the 
appearance of bis master, making a straight 
bolt between his legs with a roast turkey in his 
mouth. Springer and Scuff had a boiled turkey 
on the floor, and were snarling over the plump 
mounds of meat they had torn from its breast- 
bone. Flash, Ponneer, and Biggs, with their 
fore legs and bodies half over the table, wei“o 
gnawing at the prime joint of the feast, and 
little Wasp was on the table running from one 
dish to another, her nose dripping with gravy. 
Lily, Crawler, Diver, Major, Tcarcm, Tiny, aiid 
Graceful, were all ready for the attack, l)ttt 
having arrived on the field a moment too late, 
caught sight of their masters, and assumed an 
expression of the meekest innocence, doing their 
best to look as if they had been abstaining out 
of high moral considerations, and now claimed 
to be rewarded for their virtue. To this end 
they all wagged their tails and their very bodies 
till they were in danger of wagging tliemselves in 
two. As for the guests, they were all used to 
these little incidents, and as it would be breacli 
of etiquette to kick a neighbour’s dog, it was 
only where a man happened to stumble against 
one of his own transgressing favourites that a 
culprit did not get off with impunity, and witli 
whatever he could carry away for his more 
private refection. " We’ll soon have something 
more,” said the host ; the guests declared their 
\Aillingness to wait; and probably the only dis- 
concerted person in the household would be Mrs. 
Candace, the cook, who had been just about to 
light her pipe and lie on the door-step for her 
evening gossip. "Texas” means, as aforesaid, 

" Plenty’* and there is at all times "plenty” on 
hand. Plenty in the larder, plenty in the meat- 
house, plenty in the dairy, plenty in the poultry- 
yard. To guillotine a few more fowls, and 
plunge them into boiliim water that their 
feathers may be stripped off the more quickly, is 
only the work of two minutes.. Meantime the 
irate Candace has waylaid the unlucky Mercury 
who left the dining-room unguarded, and, seiz- 
ing his elaborately arranged wool in her double 
grip, has pommefled his pate against the white- 
washed wall until his crop grows grey with his 
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; struggles, and his astonishing shirt-collar be- 
, I comes as rumpled as Iiis dignity. By the time 
'I she has had it out with Sambo, her black 
ji nymphs reappear, laden with fresh supplies, 

I which she and they proceed at once to dissect, 
jj ‘‘For,” says Candace, “the massa and dem 
I t’other gennelfolks can’t spec no more Urf 
I vittles dis day ; and pretty nigh sundown now.” 

I So in another half-hour the table is replenished, 

1 and the guests sit down to the grilled, broiled, 

I fried, and otherwise cooked joints and morsels 
t of the creatures who were so lately rambling 

I I over the prairies, or cackling on Canaace’s door- 
j step. 

I Next morning betimes the same guests sally 
[ forth, armed with weapons of all kinds, an 
organised caravan, with their two hundred dogs, 

, their provisions, attendants, and camp equipage. 

I Tlie grand object of their day’s or week’s sport 
may be to “ bag” a score or two of deer, to 
I catch mustangs, to kill bears, or to entrap 
; panthers. Among the mongrel hounds are pro- ^ 
hably some whose peculiar talents tend towards I 
the smaller game. The masters make a virtue 
of necessity, and acquiesce in anything. Ail 
comes under the head of “ sport.” Day sport, 

J I night sport, sport fierce and sport gentle dogs 
: 1 for each sort of sport, and game for all. 

; I Of the savage animals that venture near to 
, habitations, the agile and vicious wild cat is 
; I perhaps the most to be feared. It is very large 

I i and fierce, and bold in its attacks. One day 
' I our host was riding, unarmed, but close to his 
; I home, when he was attacked by two wild cats 
j , that sprang out of the wood by which he was 

I I passing. With a swift sharp cut of his whip 
1 1 he sent the smaller one, apparently only hali- 
ij grown, back to the woods, just as the larger 
' ' v as about to make a spring at him. Without 
i ' pausing he glided off his horse on the side away 
; I from the wood, ran to pick up a stout stick, ana, 

’ turning quickly, saw the fierce creature already 
' i sitting upon the saddle, grinning viciously, and 

! preparing for another leap. The spirited horse 

I i did not know what to make of his strange rider, 
j , and showed signs of impatience. His master, 

I with a few words of encouragement quieted 

I I him, while he himself stood, club in hand, watch- 
j ing the movements of his assailant As she 
, 1 stul sat on the saddle, the general rapidly picked 
! I up some clumps of wood, advanced, and hurled 
; ' them at her. This aggravated, without injuring 
I ! lier. Snarling and spitting all the while, she 
1' leaped towards him, rearing herself upon her 
i I hind legs so as nearly to reach his face. Tlie 
j , general did not loosen his hold of the club, and 
I at the angry beast’s next spring, received Iicr 

with a blow that sent her reeling back. In- 
stantly recovering her feet, the infuriated crea- 
ture sprang high towards him, as if with tlie 
intent to bound on bis shoulder. The gentle- 
man again hurled her off with his club, and 
again she flew at him. A fierce combat ensued : 
the extreme rapidity of motion, and the long 
springs of the savage brute, rendering her a 
daugerous antagonist. The contest lasted 
' j several minutes, but by repeated and successful 


blows, the tenacious animal became less and 
less able to spring, and at lengtli, of course, 
was killed. As for me^ I used a woman’s pri- 
vilege to keep out of the way of danger, and 
had no sort of adventures. Unless hearing a 
wildcat and being alarmed thereby, be one. 

On returning from a walk, ih which a little 
boy, Caesar, had been my attendant, I liad come 
within sight df the negro quarters, when I heard 
a loud and singular screech from a wood bor- 
dering the gotton-field in which we were. 

“ What is that noise ?” I asked the boy.* 

“ That’s a wild cat, that is !” And he looked 
askance, to measure with his eye the space be- 
tween us and the woods. 

Our path lay rather towards than from -the 
part whence the yells came. I stopped a mo- 
ment to consider whether it would be better 
to go on, or to wait and call for assistance 
from the cabins. The boy watched my face 
with an evident suspicion that I might be con- 
sidering whether a wild cat wasn’t a thing to go 
and look at. 

“That’ll bite you ef you go tbar. Bite. 

Oo — 00 — ” drawing up his huge lips with 

a grotesque mock sliudder. 

“ Where is she .P” 

“ Hers in dem woods over yon. A cornin’ to 
! Aunt Peggy’s. Her steals Aunt Peggy’s meat, 
an’ her chickens ; she do.” 

“ Are you afraid of it ?” I asked. 

“ No — — 00 ,” said he, contemptuously, “ I 
i runs.” 

j Partly reassured, I asked, “ Will she fly at us 
I if wc go past there ?” j 

I can’t fly,” said tlic child, compas- j 

sionating my ignorance. “ She run — | 
I stood corrected for my figure of speech, and 
said, “ Then I must run too.” : i 

Upon this Caesar looked up with an incre- I 
dulous and amused expression, and said, “ Ken | , 
you run ? Ken — you — run away from a wild : 
cat?” ’ I, 

“ Yes ; if I try, I can.” ‘ | 

Cajsar looked’ still more puzzled and uncon- 
vinced, and as we walked on he muttered, “ She j 
can’t ketch me, I’d outrun 
Keeping my eyes towards the woods, I has- ■ 

tened to reach the gate of the field near the ; 

cabins whicli we had to pass, but Cmsar conti- 
nued to ponder and to murmur, “ I mns. | 

Hun — ^ns,” as if he tliought I had not fairly i 

comprehended the nature of the feat. 

“ Ru — n — ns,” glancing into my face to see 
whether he mi^t venture to show what he i 
meant by running. “Run — n — ns” he re- ! 

peated, clenching his fists and raising his elbows 
m a threatening manner, as his eyes were fixed ! 

on the gate. “ R— r — r ” He drew a long 

breath, screwed up his thick lips to keep it in, 
and off he set. Tile temptation for display was 
too strong. He did run; or fly, or spin, or 
w'hirl, arms and legs everywhere. The spokes 
of a wheel were nothing td him. Then finishing 
off with some incomprehensible summersault, 
he righted himself at the gate, and turned 
round with a face which plainly said, “ That’s 
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what I call running. It would look mighty 
funny to see white folks get over the ground 
like THAI.” 

Laughing must be as efhcacious in keeping 
up the courage in real dangers, as whistling in 
imaginary perils; for in laughing at that re- 
volving scarecrow, and in hurrying to the gate, 
I forgot tiie wild cat and her screeches. 

The bears of Texas and the Far West are 
another dangerous set. But you rarely find a 
Texan shrink fi‘om an encounter with them, even 
if he have only a knife wherewith to defend him- 
self. I knew a man who lost bis arm in an attack 
of this kind. A bear assailed his dog, a favourite 
hound, and the man chanced to have no better 
weapon about him than a pocket-knife. With 
rash impetuosity he ran towards the bear, and 
plunged the blade into his throat. The wound 
was not deep enough to do more than anger the 
beast, and, open mouthed, he fiercely turned 
upon the man, who received him with repeated 
and well-aimed stabs. In the course of this 
frightful struggle the man’s arm was bitten off 
below the elbow. But this only rendered him 
the more determined. The dog, released, joined 
in the combat. With his remaining arm the 
dauntless Texfin persevered, dodging and stab- 
bing at his Clumsy though powerful adversary, 
until the brute was killed, and the dog’s life 
saved. 

Daring and rash as sneh a conflict appears, it 
is by no means uncommon. Even the women in 
those border countries acquire a skilful use of 
fire-arms and other defensive weapons. Often 
left alone, or with only young children, in their 
isolated dwellings, they might become an easy 
prey, were they not thus prepared. It has been 
among these daughters of the West that we 
have heard of feats of daring and courage during 
the civil war, that may chill the blood of 
our own gentle English girls. Women have 
joined the ranks with their lovers and husbands, 
or have re&olui.ely avenged their death, never 
* pausing or resting until revenge has been ac- 
complished. Even in more civilised Virginia 
women have prepared themselves, by regular 
practice and drill, to defend their own homes 
when they shall have parted with their last 
male relative. The young ladies of Texas, who 
combine as many characteristics as the state 
which gave them birth, axe daring riders. They 
manage a high-mettled steed with as much ease 
as tliey handle a revolver ; and in their rides — 
races they may often be called — excite their 
horses to full speed with the rattle of a snake. 
The terror of rattlesnakes evinced by the horse 
has ^ready been mentioned ; his ears are ex- 
ceedingly alive to the sound; taking not veiy 
tender advantage of which the fair equestrians 
will fasten a snake’s rattle to their hats, and 
shake it. 

At the same time it must be remembered that 
the young ladies of Texas arc numbered among 
the best educated and* most acconmlislied of the 
South. Moreover, from the gooa influence of 
' their northern immigrants, they are said to 
excel as much in the management of a house as 


of a horse ; and, to their credit be it asserted, 
that so far from despising the useful occupations 
of life, they finger the rolling-pin as skilfully as 
the piano. 


CLEMENT CAEEW. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

I WAS walking one afternoon with my friend 
Henry Bertram, who, as everybody knows, is 
one of the zealous hard-working curates of the 
populous parish of St. James in the East, when 
we were suddenly overtaken by a violent thun- 
der-storm ; and the rain, which presently came 
down in torrents, made quite a river of the 
streets, and drove every one under cover who 
could possibly find one. There were no porclies 
in that poor locality ; but my companion, who 
was thoroughly familiar witli it, remarked that 
he would take me to the abode of a friend close 
by, who would only be too flattered to afford ns 
shelter. “ And let me tell you he is worth know- 
ing,” Henry Bertram added ; ‘‘ more so, per- 
haps, than any one in my district. I consider 
him one of the most remarkable men 1 ever 
came across.” 

“ In what way ?” 

“Well, if you can get him to tell you liis 
story, as he once told it me, you will soon see. 
He is a striking instance of the effect upon the 
mind of early impressions. He will tell you of 
a curate, who, dead now many yeais, has exer- 
cised, and exercises still, a wondrous influence 
upon bis heart and life. 1 had heard of llic man 
before I ever met Clement Carew, and marvel 
not at the way in which his memory is cherished 
and venerated by those who knew him. Were 
there many such labourers in our vineyard, we 
need fear neither the dissensions nor the prose- 
lytism of which we hear so much in these days.” 

As Mr. Bertram spoke, lie stopped before a 
small shop of respectable exterior ; on entering 
which, we found the owner, a carpenter and 
small upholsterer, busily employed iii polishing 
up a piece of furniture just completed. He was 
so engrossed in this occupation, that he never 
heard us enter; and I had a moment or two in 
which to examine Iiim unobserved. I saw no- 
thing very remarkable. A short smiare man, 
about forty, of considerable personal strength, 
with fair iiair and reddish whiskers, a broad 
forehead, and earnest countenance — a man to 
do what he did thoroughly, as he was doing this 
now — to be conscientious himself, aud, perhaps, 
stern in his dealings with others ; that was what 
my rapid glanoe told me concerning him. The 
severity of his expression, however, passed away 
at once, as he looked up and met my companion’s 
kindly greeting. In his full serious eye, too, 
there was something faithful and affectionate ; 
his frank smile disclosed a set of short teeth 
(generally an indicative of strength), set together 
evenly as the keys of a piano ; and his manner 
betokened both cordiality and intelligence. 

Mr. Bertram introduced me as an old college 
friend, and added, that he had inspired me with 
a desire to make his acquaintance. “Eor you 
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know, Clement, I always say that your story is His whole heart was in his work ; and he gloried 

better worth hearing than any sermon; and you in that, witli a great pride — most entire de- 

have not the dislike to spedc of it that many votion. Early and late he was about it, scarcely 

might have in your place.” seeming to feel fatigue. Wherever there was 

The man drew himself up, and laying down sufferii^ or need, there you found Am, helping, 

, the leatlier with which he liad been polishing, advising, encouraging. He was the most cheery 

surveyed me thoughtfully, as though measuring of human beii^s. I have seen other excellent 

my mind with his own, to see whether wc clergymen, doing their work in a faithful spirit, 

' could in any way fit in, so to speak. Then, but i never isaw one who laboured with such 

I turning to Mr. Bertram, he answered : real love for his duty as he did. It was that 

I “ Tve no dislike now, sir. I had once, when love which kept him up, often under a degree 

opinion was more to me than it will ever be of pressure* that would have crushed many a 

again. You see. I’ve lived down all that — ^iived stronger man. Ho had a young wife, who was 

it down long.” indeed his he^meet. The bishop was once heard 

He spoke with a certain grave decision ; like to say that Mrs. Penrhyn was as good as two 
one who has reflected upon, and is satisfied ordinary curates ; and he spoke the truth. .She 
; with, liis own conclusions. I began to feel an was sweet to look upon ; with dark hair and 
' interest in him, and a conviction that his story eyes, and fresh blooming cheeks that reminded 
would be worth hearing. you of opening roses. lie, on the contrary, was 

I I will not repeat the conversation that fol- fair, somewhat pale, with kind blue eyes, golden 

' lowed, but proceed to give that story as nearly hair, and a general delicacy of look that struck 
! I as possible in his own words. you painfully. He was about thirty-five at the 

“ My father was a small working carpenter, time of which I speak ; she some six years 
and I may say a thoroughly honest man. He younger. Sir, 1 wish I could bring that pair 
and mother prided themselves on the character before you, as I used to see them—as I see 
they bore, and on having always kept clear of them now. They were indeed lovely and pleasant 
tlic parish — no easy matter in those days. We in their outward appearance, and still more so 
I , livea in a crowded and unhealthy part of B •, in their lives.” 

' I and our windows, like many in the court, looked The man paused. Ilis gaze was upon mo, | 
' on to a burying-ground, which was so choked but he did not even sec me. He was looking | 
' I up with graves, that skulls and bones were con- far back through the vista of years into the j 
I siautly being turned up when they went to make past. And I cun hardly describe now, as ho pro- j 
i I a fresli one. The neighbourhood was seldom cceded in his narrative, he drew me along with j 
1 ! free from one kind of fever or another, and chil- him, especially when he spoke of the Penrhyns, 

: dren died olf there sadly. Mother always said causing me to picture them as he beheld them, 

! it was the bad air from the graveyard that and to sympathise with every feeling of his that 
' I killed her three children, coming between me they called forth. He spoke with extreme 

I I and little baby Betsy, and that kept licr so weak quietness, as well as self-possession ; seldom 
> ! and ailing herself. But though she often talked making even a grammatical error — never using 

I with father of moving to a healthier quarter, a vulgar expression ; but sometimes, when his 
. they never did so, for the very bad name of our feelings were more than usually affected, liis j | 

1 1 place made the rent cheaper, and we had no voice would rise, his eyes kindle with a glowing j 
: , money to sjiarc for moving. It was not till the light, and he would become at once both grapliic | 

' I year of the dreadful fever w^hich raged iiiB , and eloquent. The longer I listened, the more • 

i I and struck down more than a third of the folks in I felt that this was indeed no ordinary man. 

I our court, that the authorities turned their at- “I can hardly tell you, sir, how wc boys 
I tention to the fearful state of those crowded loved Mr. Penrhyn — the master, as we called 

I dwellings, and the unwholesome atmosphere him. When first he came to that district there 
' ' tliai surrounded them ; and caused the cemetery had been some unruly spirits who had tried to 

I I to be finally closed. Alas ! for too many that ridicule his efforts and his teaching ; but he soon 

j I precaution came too late ! got the better of those, partly by firmness, partly 

; I “1 was just fifteen at that time ; and for two by love. (He could be firm enough, and angry 
I i years had regularly attended the Reverend enough too, on occasion.) But now he had it 
i i Ernest Penrhyn’s Sunday school, as well as all his own way in the schools ; for, you sec, we 
j ' certain evening lectures organised by him in were so entirely convinced of his excellence, 

I i our district. He was only a curate, and a very and that whatever lie did was done out of a 

I I )) 0 or one ; but so remarkable a man, that per- loving interest for our good, that wc followed 

j j imps before I speak of what he did, I had better him blindly, as the young will follow a leader 
1 say something of wliat he was. they both reverence and regard. And it was 

There arc some human beings, whom the Al- not only in school-hours that we saw him. At 
mighty has gifted with a strange power of lead- his lectures, his evening meetings, his visits at 
ing their feUoW;men, not by words alone, nor our homes, we were accustomed to speak to him 
even example, but by some innate faculty they freely and without fear. He liked it. 11^? used | 
possess, jof which they themselves are often to say that his boys should consult him in «very- . 
scarcely conscious. jPiir. Penrhyn was one of thiu^ — tlieir pleasures as well as their duties, 
these. Simple, truthful, indescribably earnest, he and in time the two might become identical. 
never seemed to bestow a thought upon himself. And we did so. He wguidtake the same pains j 
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to mend a broken toy for some sick child, or to 
teacli a stupid boy some new game, as he would 
to make his lectures entertaining, or the Christ- 
mas magic-lantern laughable. He was always 
trying to infuse a drop of happiness into our 
cup. No heart in this world ever contained 
more of the milk of liuman kindness. 

**I did not know till later how noor Mr. and 
Mrs. Penrhyn really were ; but haa their income 
been ever so large, they would always have 
sbwed it with those who needed, for, it was their 
principle as well as nature to do so. A strong 
regard existed between them and my parents ; 
and when father was taken ill of the fever, 
among many in our court, the master gave him 
far more tlian liis proper share of time and at- 
tention. He nursed him like a brother; he 
soothed his dying ears with the blessed promises 
of the gospel. Well do I remember that time 
! of horror and dismay — some so selfish in their 
terror — some so generous and self-denying. 
Night and day Mr. Penrhyn was up and atlout; 
where the fever raged worst, and people were 
afraid to venture, there you might be sure to 
find him, watching, comforting, doing all that 
it was in tlie power of man to do. Jt was en- 
[ couragement in itself to see his kind face, and 

j hear his cheery voice. People said he brought 

1 hope and consolation in with him. His wife, 

j too, who, for her child’s sake, remained at home, 

j was always preparing comforts for the sick; 

! ready to give him a cheerful welcome whenever 

1 ho was able to snatcli a few hours’ respite from 

j his labours, which was but seldom. Well, sir, 

! father died, as did many another round about 

j us, and the very day he was buried, sweet baby 

1 Betsy look ill too. Poor little thing ! Though 

’ so young, slic 'n as as fond of the master as any 

j of us. At the worst of times lie had always 

1 found a moment to give licr a jump and a toss 

j wdicii he came to see us, and she would crow 

witli dclidit when she heard his step. But 
! now she lay in mother’s arms all fevered and 
j ‘helpless ; and hen the master, looking at her, 

! said with quite a break in his kind voice, 

1 ‘What, my Betsy bad too?’ she could just put 

i out her little hand, and make shift to stroke his 

} coat sleeve, and that was all. She died in three 

j days — our little baby Betsy — the pet of us all — 

1 that had been fatlier’s solace for many a month 

1 — she died, and was taken to lie by his side in 

the graveyard near. "Well, she was better with 
God than with us, as we had too good reason to 
feel before long. 

“ Motlicr did what she could for her neigh- 
bours in that fearful time ; slie said it wasn’t in 
nature to see such an •example as the master’s, 
and not tiy to follow it. There was one family 
near us named Stcclc, about one of whom (there 
were but three of them) I must now say some- 
thing. My father and Philip Steele’s had been 
friends for bears, and as children young Philip 
and I had been playmates ; but when 'we two 
lads went to the master’s school, a spirit of 
^ rivab-y sprang up between us, and a strong 
' mutual dislike, was a couple of years my 

senior, very handsomei and had a certain 

plausible way with him, which made people like i 
liim, I, on the contrary, was naturally grave, i 
taciturn, and reserved, let 1 think in his heart , 
the master preferred me, though he was far too ! 
wise and too just to betray it openly. Indeed, | 
his quick eye having detected the ill will that ; 
existed between us, he more than once took us 
each to task for it. But he didn’t succeed in I 
making us love each other any tiie better ; and i 
when mother nursed Phil in a dangerous attack * 
of the fever, and by God’s mercy brought him ! 
through, my heart didn’t warm to him as it ! 
should have done to a fellow-creature just ! 
escaped from death ; and 1 only said he was i 
lucky to have had sucli a nurse, and he’d do | 
well to remember it. lie. hated me worse tlian 
ever from that veiy moment ; and perhaps there 
was cause. 

“Mr. Tudor, the rector of B , a very 

learned man, but said to be under the rule of his 
handsome wife, had quitted the town as soon 
as the fever appeared. Pie was not strong, and 
she persuadoa liim that he was more liable to 
take the disease inconsequence; a great error i 
in my judgment ; for uhilst numbers of the most 
robust were struck down in a moment, many 
who, like mother, had been long ailing, wore 
altogether spared. However, Mr. Tudor vent, 
leaving his curates to do the work of the parish 
in that time of fear and of distress. And nobly 
they did it too, never sparing themselves. Biit 
they were sadly over-worked. One after an- 
other broke down under the strain; and one 
sultry afternoon, vhen the fever liad quite dis- j 
appeared from our court, it was whispered that, i 
Mr. Penrhyn was down with it. Tlien mother 1 
locked up her poor rooms, got a neighbour to | 
take charge of me, and set off to give what help 1 
she could to the master and his dear young | 
wife. 1 

“ She found him very bad : for a wliole day 1 
and night the doctors despaired of him. But ! 
his day’s work was not yet over, lie rallied, 
and the moment he was fit to move he was 
ordered to the sea-side, to try what change of 
air and rest w'ould do for him. 

“Meanwhile, I had not been im))roving in 
temper and disposition. My dislike to Pliilip 
Steele liad increased to a detestation I t ook no 
pains either to conceal or overcome. We were 
always bandying bad words — always on the 
verge of a furious outbreak. I was wild that 
my mother should have nursed such a brute as 

I thought him ; and he was equally savage at 
being continually reminded of the obligation. 

‘ 1 didn’t want your mother !’ he would say, 
glaring at me; * I didn’t send for her. I wash 
she’d kept herself to herself. I’m sure !’ ‘ And 

I wish she had too,’ I once answered ; ‘ I wish 
you’d been let die in the fever— I do ! and an 
excellent job loo 1’ 

“ The moment I had said it my conscience 
smote me. Was that the spirit my master had 
tried bard to teach us ? But it was too late to 
unsay it, and 1 saw from the evil look in his 
eyes that he would not forget the speech. 

“After fever generally comes famine — it proved 
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I so in our town. Never had there been such 
distress before. The unions were full to over- 
flowiiifr, and there was literally no work to be 
I got. Mother tried hard to earn enougli for our 
I support, by taking in washing ; and I helped 
j her all I could. But, one by one, our little 
, articles of furniture went to pay for rent and 
I food — not good wholesome meat, but dry bread, 

I with which to keep body and soul together. In 
I father’s lifetime we had never known want; 

we had lived bard, but had never been without 
j a sufficiency to satisfy hunger, and often some- 
' thing to spare for our poorer neighbours. But 
I now times were changed. I never knew what 
i it was to feel satisfied. I envied the meanest 
! sho])-boy who had a meal to sit down to — the 
i lowest scullion in a gentleman’s plentiful 
kitchen. Mr. Penrhyn had. promisedT to get 
' me into some upholsterer’s shop, where I might 
learn the trade thorouglily, of whicli father had 
' already taught me a good deal ; for he was a 
skilful workman. But my own wish was for 
1 service in some family where I could be sure of 
i food and clothing, and sec sometliing of the 
' ' world besides. We longed for Mr. Peurhyn’s 
, return, who, we knew, would both advise and 
I assist us. 

I Meanwhile, mother, who had resisted the 
, j terrible epidemic, began to sink under wl^at 
: j seemed to be perpetual fever. She had never 
j been strong, and the labour and privation she 
, I now underwent were more than she could bear. 

' I did my duty by her in that sad time ; but 1 
, couldn’t save lier, dying as she was for want of 
j food and rest. One afternoon she was lying on 
I her poor bed, wdiicli had but little covering left, 
j whilst 1 was doing my best to complete her 
I ironing. Her eyes were closed, and she 
, j breathed heavily, as though asleep ; so that I 
i ' was rather startled to hear her call me, * Clem ! 

' Clem !’ in a weak voice, that yet sounded eager 
I too. I lan to her wdlh the iron still in my hand. 

, I ‘ Put that down,’ said she, looking at me with 
1 a strange stare ; * it don’t matter now, mv 
i dear ! Sit you here by me on the bed — I’ll 
: I never iron no more, Clem ! I an’t long for this 
I world, and I’ve seen such a deal of trouble in 
I life, that I’d be glad to go, but for you. I 
j would indeed,’ she cried, looking up solemnly. 

' j ‘1 long to be “ where the wicked cease 
: from troublin’, and tlic weary are at rest.” 

I j There’s little rest for the poor, seems to me, on 

I this side the grave; but there’s rest for 

I I them with God. Oh, my dear!’ — she gave a 
i I great gasping sigh — * I’d die happy if I could 

but see th’ master, and tell him w’^hat’s in my 
1 1 mind about my boy. And I’d like him to say a 
! prayer there — ^just where you sits — and close 
1 1 my eyes, as he did my old man’s. Why is the 
1 1 dear master away ?’ 

' j “ My heart felt dead within me. I couldn’t 
, j cry. I could do^othin^ but stroke and kiss her 
! ' hands, I couldn’t realise losing her. It seemed 
: ' to me impossible that I should be left there all 
' ] done — a helpless orphan of fifteen. I tried to 
li say a prayer for her; but my tongue was 
i parched, and I could scarcely speak the words. 


She did not heed it — she seemed all strange l 
and wandering. ‘ I’ve such a longing for beef- 1 
tea,’ she said presently, fixing her eye on me i 
with a hungry, eager gaze that reminded me of j 
a starving dog I had once seen ; ‘ a cup of th* 
master’s beef-tea would do me such good 
now she laughed a wild laugh. — * And he’d 
give it me, if it was the last drop he had in the 
house — I knG^v he would.’ 

“ I looked in the cupboard. There was a stale 
quarter of a loaf, and just a pinch of tea in a 
blue paper; lliat was 'all. I made her a oui) of 
the latter, and she sipped a little of it. ‘ Ah ! 
it an’t like beef-tea, my dear !’ she said, with a 
long shuddering sigh. ‘ ThaVd set me up again, 
p’r’aps!’ She took my hand, and kissed it. i 
‘Clem, my boy! you’ve been a good son to I 
me, and you’ll always do what th’ master says, , 
I know ? He’ll be a friend to you when I’m i 
gone.* 

“ 1 threw myself on the bed, and implored her 
not to talk so. I felt as if I should go mad. 1 
felt I must endeavour to procure her some help, 
though I knew not how nor where. I got a I 
poor widow whom she had been often good to I 
(she was a kind soul, was mother !), to come 1 . 
and stay in our room, and finish the ironing. 
Then I ran out, half crazy. It was just Christmas- ' 
time, and all the shops were full of provisions ; * 
everything that could tempt a poor starving boy. 1 1 
I ran till I had reached a better quarter of the ! j 
town than ours; then I stopped to take breath. , ■ 
1 w'as near a large butcher’s shop, about which [ 
there was quite a crowd of people, buying meat 
ill the cold dim afternoon. There scarcely 
seemed enough shopmen to attend to so many. 

I stood tliere, idly watching, as one after another 
walked away provided. There was beef in 
plenty — beef that might save mother’s life. ■ 

“ ill at once, a woman standing near, who had , 
been eagerly disputing with one of the shopmen i 
about the price of a small piece of me-at, threw | 
it down ana followed him to the other side of the i 
counter. The meat fell on the pavement close • | 
by me. I stooped and picked it up. Then, ; 
quick us lightning, came the wrong thought— the ’ 

irresistible temptation. ‘Take it,’ the Devil | 
whispered, * and save your mother.’ 1 slipped 
it under my ragged coat, and trembling, shiver- ; 
ing with excitement, slunk away unperceived. 

Sir, I give you my word I did not realise at that 
moment what I was doing. I was absorbed in 
the unexpected delight of liaviiig obtained beef- 
tea for mother! I walked slowly away, not | 
daring to look behind me. Suddenly a sound 
caught my ear — a fearful sound — ‘ Stop thief T 
Comd it — could it be me they were meaning ? 

The doubt was enough ! I flew like an arrow 
from a bow, knowing nothing, thinking nothing 
but to escape from that horriBle detection, which 
all at once rose, and glared at me like a spectre. 

I, a thief t Madly I tore on; and as I turned 
the corner of a street, I looked back. Ah ! .there 
were people running — following me! I saw 
them in that glimpse. And louder and louder 
came the cry,*^ ‘ Stop thief! stop thief!' 

“ My brain seemed on fire — my heart ready to 
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burst. Still I dashed on ; till at last I came so back from the very pates of death, bad watched 
violently against some obstacle, that I was hurled and betrayed the widow’s son ! I fixed my eye 
to tlie ground, and lay for an instant stunned, upon him — a murderous, Cain-like eye—but I 
But I was up again immediately — up again, the did not speak. I scorned to do so tfiere. The 
blood streaming from my forehead, and on I time would come when I would botli speak and 
flew, faster if possible than before. But that act. For I would have revenge, even if I died 
fall had given my pursuers an advantage ; and for it. 

now they were last gaming npqn me. Those “My heart was now harder than ever. I 
I passed, too, turned to watch my headlong resisted all threats, I refused to answer all 
flight, and some swelled the train. I heard questions. I stood there mute, scowling, de- 
them' pressing close at my heels, and felt it was fiant, like a hunted animal brought to bay. 
indeed all up. By a sudden impulse, I hurled They might do with me what they would. I 
the meat aw.w, and made one more convulsive no longer eared. But when suddenly I saw in 
effort— the effort of despair. Tt was the last. Li the distance the pale face of my master — (oh ! 
another moment I was seized from behind, and how changed !) — and saw the grieved expres- 
blefiding, ghastly to look upon, found myself in sioii of his pitying eyes, then all at once my 
the grasp of a couple of stout policemen. strength gave way, my stubborn mood melted 

“ My cap was off — ray face was covered with like snow before the fire. Stretching out my 
blood — I felt as though I should never get bands towards him, with an exceeding bitter 
breath again, so violent had been my efforts — ^so and grievous cry, I shrieked out, ‘ Master ! 
great m previous weakness. But I did not master ! I did take it ! But mother was starv- 
faint. i kept my senses, as dragged, borne ing! And, oli, I wish I had starved myself, 
along between these two relentless giants, 1 before ever 1 did this thing !* 
was stared at, sworn at, followed by the butcher 

and his assistants, and a mob of the lowest de- chapter ii. 

scription. And as we hurried past the corner of “ Sir, I went into prison an honest lad, honest 
one street, I beheld a vision of a face I knew — at heart, in spite of the evil thing I had done, 
a face pale, open-mouthed, horror-struck — that I came out of it a thief in intention and cou- 
of a neighbour in our court. * Mercy save us !’ sent. I met with thieves there, men whose 
I heard her cry, ‘ if it an’t Clem ! Clem took profession it was to steal, and I promised to 
for thieving ! Clem ! Oh ! what ever ’ll his become their pal. Tliey told me of plenty of 
poor mother do ? Itll he her death !* ^ ^ victuals to be had, and a joyous, exciting life ; 

“ I had fearful paroxysms of despair during they told me that as an honest lad 1 was done 
the night. The idea of self-destruction was con- for; that I might live for years and years, and 
tinually present to me. Again and again I refrain from dishonesty for ever, but sooner or 
asked myself if it were really I that had done later my ‘ trouble’ would find me out, and drag 
this thing — I, so honest hitherto ? Yes, I had me down again ; they told me all this, and I 
done it. believed and yielded to them. What chance had 

“ Such offences as mine had become fearfully I otherwise ? 
frequent in that time of scarcity, and the magis- “ So when the time came, I slunk out of prison, 
trates were forced to be severe for the sake of meaning to betake myself to the place agreed 
example. * I went into court with a sullen, upon with my new pals, and then try to find 
dogged countenance. I saw the crowd of staring out something about mother. But, as thougli 
faces, and heard strange words ; but it was as he had all along read my thoughts, the master was 
though I neither saw nor heard, till one voice standing as it were in the breach ; and when, 
suddenly sounded in my ears ; and then, indeed, ashamed and angry, I strove to avoid him, he 
I started as though I had been struck, and my seized and held me fast. * No, Clem ! you will 

whole soul was riveted in attention. Fhilip come home with me — I must have you.’ ‘I 

Steele was giving evidence against me. can’t, sir !’ I answered, savagely ; ‘ I’ll never 

“Phil Steele had seen me standing by the come to you again. It’s no use — won’t.* 
butcher’s stall, watching the customers as ‘ You will !* he said, grasping me with a strong 
they came and went. He had seen me take hand as I struggled to release myself, hating 
up the meat (he did not say from the ground), him almost for his interference. * You will 
conceal it under my coat, and hurry away, come, if only for your mother’s sake.’ 

He had instantly informed the shopmen of “ He overruled me, as he always did. He had 
the theft, and had joined in their pursuit of a strange power, that man !— not to be resisted, 
me. All this he told ’in a clear ringing voice. He made me go with him ; but I was well de- 
and with a boyish simplicity or manner, termined to give him the slip, the very first 
that at once ensured belief. He was praised opportunity. I would have nothing more to do 
not only for the propriety with which he with honesty, or hiim It didn’t pay to be 
gave his evidence then, b‘ut for his prompt honest ; and it did pay, it appeared, to be a 
information of the theft at the time. But for thief. He led me into iiis house, keeping hold 
I the latter, I should have escaped unpunished, of me with that strong earnest grasp of his, 

'I as np one but he tad observed me take the past his small parlour, up into an empty garret. 

, meat, though many, besides the policemen, had Then he locked the door, took the key, and re- 

seen me throw it away afterwards. leasing me, sat down, ; 

"This monster, wh6m my mother had won ‘“Clem,* he said, in low serious tones, ‘you 
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I j have committed what in the eyes of men is an 
I unpardonable fault; but God judgeth not as 

man judgeth. You can be honest yet, and you 
; I shall be honest. Yes, hear me out. You are 
' j one of my boys — my sons, as I consider them ; 
and I am answerable for you. You shall not be 

I I turned from good. I know — I know all your grief 

' , — your struggles — your temptation, but I will 

help you through all. Trust in me. You shan’t be 
dragged down to vice and infamy whilst I live.’ 

“ I was silent. I sat looking at him with 
tearless eyes — hard as iron. I steeled myself 
, against him. I would not be his again. 

“‘Look at that bed,’ he continued; ‘there 
your motlicr died — there I closed her eyes, and 
the last words she uttered were a prayer for 
you — that you might be kept from the evil — 
that she miglit meet you again, “where the 
1 wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
' ' at rest.” ’ 

“ Her very words ! — Dead ! — Mother ! — 
Ah » 

“ 1 hid my face 

“ ‘ She never knew what — what you did. I 
, tliauk God I was able to keep that worst grief 
' from h('r. 1 brought her here not three hours 
after you were taken — after iny own return 
I home, that she might be safe from hearing it. 

I Clem, she died full of peace — happy — blessing 
' you — praying that you might keep honest, as 

' she had done. And she left you this ring ’ 

' “Ho look from his pocket mother’s wedding- 
ring, and held it out to me. 

I “ ‘ Ilut before I give it to you, you shall 
promise me to be honest for her sake. Clem, 
perhayis blic secs you now ! Wlio knows 
I “It was no use trying to resist him. I was 
I ' like wax in his hands. Before we quitted that 
garret, 1 told him all — all mj fiitcous tale — the 
I 'iray hi K'hich I dul it — scarcely knowing how 
' myself — t he despair afterwards — the indifference 

I — the falling away and consent to a life of sin. 
i i And T hud promised to give up all, and what- 
ever the cost, to bear all, not for her sake alone, 

: 1 whom 1 should see no more on earth, but for 
' ! his, who m her desolate bereavement had taken 
! I her to his own liomc mid been unto her as a son. 

I “And into his own home he now took me 
; ! too. 11c said it was the only way to shield me 
i I from the first bitter consequences of my own 
i; act. lie said that when the others saw he 
1 1 trusted, he forgave me, they would learn in 
I } time to do the same, and no one would dare re* 

, I proach or mock me in his presence. So I ate 
of his bread, and drank of nis cup, sleeping in 
I the little garret where my mother died, mourn- 
! ing for her with many tears; doing what I 
1 could, in my poor way, to serve the good man 
I who had had compassion on me ; loving him 
with ail unspeakable affection; learning more 
! and more every day of his wondrous excellence 
j of heart and hfc. That was a period of peace 
and happy feeling, in spite of the many mortifi- 
I cations from which, do what he would, he could 
i not shield me. I shrank with extreme sensitive- 

j ness from all contact with the outer world; 

dreading the sight of every familiar face ; smart- 


ing under the sneers I too often met with, and, 
worse still, the cold avoidance with which too 
many passed me by. Gladly would I have shut 
myself up within his sheltering walls ; but this 
he would not suffer. I must be brave, he said, 
and meet manfully what I had brought on my- 
self. I mu4t live down evil recollections — over- 
come evil opjnion. The first shock of the moral 
shower-baiji was bad enough ; but each moment 
made it easier to bear, and it was both heafittiful 
and bracinig. So with his hand on my shoulder, , 
he drew me, with what inward shame who can-/ 
imagine, to tlic school, to face all those curious 
eyes — bear with the thousand slights that met 
me at every turn ; to start and shiver under any 
chance allusion from childish lips to such deeds 
as mine had been ; to suffer at every moment 
unheard-of pangs, yet keep a calm face. Ah ! 
it was a sore trial, but he upheld me through all. 
His kind eye was ever on me ; his voice had a 
peculiar gentleness when he addressed me ; in a 
thousand ways he sought to show his boys that 
he trusted, loved, hoped in me yet. I knew not 
then, but I learned long afterwards, how he had 
prepared them all for my return, appealing to 
them, for his sake, to be forbearing towards an 
erring brother, who had bitterly repented of his 
sin. 

“ And at home the gentle lady vied with her 
husband in showing me confidence. 1 helped 
I their solitary maid-servant all I could, thus pre- 
paring myself for a page’s place when the master 
should find one for me. One day he was talk- 
ing to a brother curate about me, and urging 
him to try and get me one. I was minding the 
baby, as they still called their sweet two years 
old boy — who had grown quite fond of me now, 
and would cry after me when I left the room. 

“ ‘ And you’re not afraid to recommend him ? 
You think you’re wise to trust that boy ?’ Mr. 
Grealhed said, glancing at me sideways with 
an expression of mingled doubt and surprise. 

“ I paused in my jumping of the little fellow, 
and listened breathless lor the reply. I hated’ 
Mr. Greathed for his distrust. 

“‘Afraid!’ my master cried, turning also, 
and meeting my eye with that frank, cheery 
glance of his. ‘ No, I haven’t a particle of fear. 
And 1 don’t think — I hnoio I’m wise to trust 
him.’ 

“ How I blessed him for his generous confi- 
dence in me 1 How with a great inward sob 1 1 
1 said to myself that I would never, never j| 
betray it. 1 

“ 1 have said that he encouraged his boys to j 
talk to him. In that way I now learnt much of 
his inner life and heart. Often, after a long 
day’s labour, hard enough to knock up the 
strongest man, when I brought in his bottle 
fresh water the last thing at night, he would 
push aside a half-finished lecture or sermon, 
turn to the fire, and say with a brisk kindly 
voice, ‘Now,jDlem, my boy! I’ve just half an 
hour for you. What haVfe you got to say or to 
ask ?* Once, as he tried to scrape together the ^ 
remains of the nearly extinguished fire, I was* 
struck with the unusual weariness of his look. 
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‘ You seem very tired, sir !* I said. ‘ I am 
tired/ he replied ; * leg weary, and brain weary. 
You see Ftn not quite the man I was before I 
had that fever, Clem, my boy !* 

« * Why do you work so hard, rir ? You wear 
yourself out.* 

" ‘ Better that, than rusting outy surely.* 

" But I don’t see what you grm by it. Tt 
don’t seem to make you any riche^.* 

\He smiled one of his own radiant smiles. 
‘No,*. he cried, still trying to colle^ the scat- 
tered embers, ‘ not in one sense, certainly. I’m 
poor enough ; so poor that I don’t dare to use 
any more of those coals, for fear we should run 
short to-morrow. But we’ll have a little warmth, 
nevertheless.’ And going out briskly, he pre- 
sently returned with a few pieces of an old 
liamper, with glass painted on it in large letters. 

* That’ll do r he exclaimed, with quite a boyish 
pleasure, as after a while a bright flame sprang 
up, over which he spread his thin hands, shiver- 
ing, but cheery as ever. ‘ That’s capital ! Now, 
Clem, you asKed me why I worked so hard, 
when it don’t seem to make me any richer. Tell 
me — why did you give up all thought of thiev- 
ing lately ?* 

“ I shuddered. Scarcely could I bear an 
allusion to that horror, even from him. I hung 
my head, and answered, ‘ Out of love to you, sir. 
And out of gratitude.’ 

“ ‘ Exactly— to your master. And I work 
hard for the same reason — out of love and gra- 
titude to mine. . And my pay is — what no other 
master gives — not gold, better than that ’ 

“ ‘ B^iat then, sir ?’ 

“ ‘ Happiness ! peace ! hope ! love ! all those ! 
riches.’ 

“ Sir, you can no more imagine the expression 
of his face as he uttered those words, than 1 
can describe it. When he spoke of his Master, 
he glanced upwards, as though seeing Him, and 
his countenance became rapt, solemn, full of 
adoration. I had beheld something of the same 
•look iu him before ; when excited by the subject 
on which he was preaching, he carried all hearts 
with him, and drew tears from many eyes. But 
in a few minutes he was Jiis own cheery self 
again, full of interest about me, whom he had 
ill a manner forgotten before. 

“ ‘ Clem, I have a question to put to you.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Have you forgiven Phil ?’ 

“ I paused a moment before I replied. Then 

I said boldly, ‘ No, sir ; and never shall.* 

" I ought to mention, that he had often put 
this question to me before, and I had always 
returned the same answer. 

“ ‘ I thought you would do anything for my 
sake.’ 

“ ‘ So I would— pything but that, sir. I shall 
never forgive Philip Steele. • I have promised 

1 you to give up the revenge I once thought of, 
and that should be enough.* 

; “ ‘ No, it is not enough. 1 must have the 

j forgiveness too.* 

_ _____ _ 

“ ‘ Sir, the other day you asked me the same 
question, and I nearly made a vow that 1 would 
never forgive Philip.’ 

“ ‘ Clem, you tell me that •* 

“ *I didu’t make it, sir; but I could have ! 
done so. You see I don’t wish to forgive him. 1 
He is base, ungrateful, cowardly. He returned my 1 
mother evil for good. I never will forgive him.’ i 
“There was a pause. He sat looking at the 
fire in silence, ‘Clem/ said he, after some 
time, ‘ I shall speak of this no more ; at least, 
not now. Perhaps it was too soon to do so at 
all. But mark my words — we sitting watching 
that flame — you must forgive Pliil.* 

“ As if to give additional effect to his words, 
the flame went suddenly out. 

“ I felt miserable. I believed in him im- 
plicitly; but I could not give up my resent- 
ment. It seemed to me unjust to ask it. It 
was my right. I clung to it. I cherished it. 1 
would keep it, in spite of him. 

“ No more was said at tliat time ; but some 
days later, as 1 was ‘ minding the baby,* lie 
paused to watch us both, and said, ‘ It’s ))lc'asan< , | 

isn’t it, Clem, to serve those one loves ?’ : 

“ I looked up, all my heart in my eyes. ‘It i 
is indeed, sir.’ ' ' 

“ ‘ But it is a beif cr pleasure to serve those one 1 1 
hates; for then we must cease to hate them, i 
No one can go on hating those they benefit ; it | 
is not in our human nature. So, if a man who ! i 
harboured resentment against another for some j 
great injury, were to ask me how he should set 1 1 
about getting rid of that resentment, I should 1 1 
say, “Bo good to him, serve him, pray for him. |j 
You’ll find you have forgiven him after that.” * 

“He spoke with a great earnestness, a 
solemiiity even, that impressed his words upon 
my mind. But they didn’t convince me. Do 
good to Phil Steele ! pray for him ! I would 
die sooner. Rather, I would give the world to 
crush him, as he had crushed me. 
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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 

Part the Second. 

CHAPTER XVI. MR. ROMAINE GROWING 
“ STEADY.” 

In the Pcrmor houseliold the furies of conjugal 
discord were tossing their torches violently. 
But they were genteel furies, and created no 
public disturbance, and a chilling and bitter 
politeness was their chief instrument. 

Mrs, Permor, in a sort of excitement, dressed 
herself the next afternoon for a little expedition. 
She felt a sort of flutter, as though it were an 
enterprise of great moment and anxiety. But 
slic was determined to be free and independent, 
and to do something that would commit her to 
being free and independent. And in a little quiet 
brougham, that was sometimes hired for her, and I 
glowing like a fresh pulled rose, she drove away 
to Mr. jbomaine’s “ log-liousc.” 

She stepped out boldly, and gave a wistful 
look both up and down the street, in the hope that 
Cap! ain Permor might be passing by, to sec her 
glove thrown down. 

Such “ a log-liouhc” indeed ; that is, accepting 
the richest stuffs, the most gorgeous arms, gold, 
silver, chiua, leopard skin rugs, and filigree 
lamps, as the rude materials with which log- 
liouses are put together. Mr. Romaine came out 
and met her at the door like a sultan from his 
palace. 

yiie looked in timorously, and shrank back. 
Por the sultan had no one wdth him. ‘‘ Afraid ?” 
lie said. “ Quite right. I was prepared. 
With you I had asked all tlie polite conven- 
tionalities, but they have not come.” 

“ It is not that,” said Mrs. Permor ; “ but 
you told me our friend Miss Manuel was to be 
here.” 

“Well, so I did; but I can see you won’t 
come in.” 

Mrs. Permor drew back again. “No, no,” 
she said, “yon could scarcely ask me. Married 
ladies don’t pay visits to gentlemen in this way.” 

Mr. Romaine gave a loud and genuine 
laugh. “If all these caftans, and cloaks, and 
damascened blades had tongues, how noisily 
they would contradict yon.” 

Mrs. Permor looked at him with a little alarm, 
and turned to go. 


His voice became soft of a sudden, and entreat- 
ing. “What, no comfort to-day for the/ poor 
lonely outcast ! No encouragement ! I> you 
were only to know how much better I feel 
since last •night — how much stronger and 

better able to struggle ^But what is this to 

you?” 

“ A great deal,” said Mrs. Permor, warmly ; 
“it gives me more pleasure than anything I 
could hear. But you will go on, and do your 
best?” 

“Why should I?” he said, gloomily. “No 
one cares to help me. Look here,” he said ; “ read 
that. J ust sent here, not ten minutes before you 
came. And I am expected to be steady and 
keep straight.” 

It was a sort of Lilliputian note, signed 
“ Fanny Massinger,” the name of the fair blonde 
girl. It said that she was coming that afternoon 
to see him, and talk over old times. 

Mrs. Permor was astounded. 

“Now, yon see,” he said, “ the way / live, and 
what I have to go through. The best way is not 
io affect anything quixotic, but to go on in the 
old road. So now, good-by, Mrs. Permor. Let 
me see you down, and then to order tea for Mrs. 
Massinger.” 

Mrs. Permor paused. She was a warm im- 
pulsive creature, and full of enthusiasm. She’ 
seemed to hear a secret call to her, to help, and 
protect this strange, struggling, even noble 
heart, who was so unfairly tried. Her cheek 
glowed as she turned and said : 

“ No, no ; wc must do what we can for yon, I 
won’t desert you. So come and show me your 
curiosities.” 

She was bewildered with the treasures that he 
exhibited ; and he illustrated them so agreeably, 
with such a pleasant commentary, that an hour 
slipped away. No Mrs. Massinger came, how- 
ever ; for though Mr. Romaine had indeed re- 
ceived a note from her,’ be had written one in 
reply, pleading business for that evening, but 
fixing the same hour for the next day. How he 
talked, and almost^ bewailed the miserable state 
of liis soul— a kind of wreck now — while Mrs. 
Permor listened with a sort of devotion to the 
carious scraps and bin Is, p^hes of his life, which 
he allowed to escape him melessly, as it were, 
and which had for her young soul an unavoidable . 
interest — may be conceived. 
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“This is so good of you,” he said; “so kind, 
so thoughtful. Is it profane or disrespectful to 
say that you have be^ my guardian angel? 
When I see you thqjre before me, or rather when 
I think of your advice (is it not i^isurd almost, I 
that -have rubbed through the \. orld, the wise 
and experienced man, wanting advi,>.!e !), I feel so 
strong. But of course I cannot h/’ie for more ? 
Stjjl, for what is past, accept my Aost grateful 
thatks, ?frs. Fermor.” ^ 

Sh6, thinking herself a perfect! little mo- 
numfint of wisdom, shook her finger at him. 
“ It all depends,” she said, “ on how you be- 
have.” 

Driving away at first, she was in a sort of 
elatpn ; then fell into some little misgivings and 
troubles. Why had not Miss Manuel and the 
other lady come too P She tlioug^ of her then 
as of a dear friend, and indeed ror heart had j 
lately been turning to Pauline with almost a sort 
of affection and yearning. She was so splendid 
and briUiant, she admired her, and she was so 
kind and encouraging. She thought, she would 
go and see her, and tell her her little troubles ; 
then bade the coachman drive away to Alfred- 
place. 

At the door of the house was standing a sober 
practical brougham ; and a sober practical figure 
was letting liimself out slowly, and shutting tlie 
door behind him leisurely, as though it were the 
leaf of a wardrobe. He went up the steps 
sharply, and rang the bell &harpb% as who should 
say, “ An hour contains sixty guineas, not sixty 
minutes.” 

Mrs. Fermor knew him to be a doctor. They 
told her at the door that Miss Manuel had been 
taken ill that morning, and was in a raging 
fever. 

She had been so full of little schemes for con- 
fidence, for consultation, for kind sympathy 
tow'ards this friend, whom she had detennined : 
to make a cherished intimate of, and love, and j 
honour, that the news came on her like a blow, i 
It roused up all the enthusiasm of her young 
heart. " I will go in,” she said. “ I will go up 
to her. 0, this, is dreadful! Where is the 
room ?” 

Half way up the stairs, she met a dark figure 
willi black beard and gleaming eyes, who barred 
her passage. “I am sorry,” he said, “we can- 
not sec you. My sister is seriously ill. Another 
time.” j 

“ But,” said she, almost piteously, “ I am her j 
friend. I want to see her, I am Mrs. Fermor, I 
tell her.” 

He started forward ; his eyes flashed. “You 
Mrs. Fermor !” he said. “ Not a step, please ! 
I must request you will go. She is ill now, and 
half unconscious: so I am master now. A 
pleasant surprise for her, indeed ! You must go 
away, and go home, and I must beg you won’t 
corner here again.”^ 

Really frightened and overpowered, Mrs. 
Fermor hurried down stairs. The gleaming eyes, 
and a sort of restraiiicd ferocity in his manner,- 


scared her. She went home full of grief and 
confusion. “ She has no one to help her,” she 
thought. “ Only a woman like mo could be her 
nurse. Noble, generous nature!” And Mrs. 
Fermor, full of enthusiasm and excitement, 
longed to be a sort of hospital nurse. 

On the next evening, Mr. Ilomaine came stalk- 
ing into the room. This visit she did not rclisli ; 
at least, its boldness alarmed her. Slic tiind 
to assume a little cold manner, but he was 
so earnest and eager that she put it aside at 
once. 

“ You have heard,” he said, “ about our 
friend Miss Manuel. It is dreadful, poor, poor 
girl.” 

“But is she better ?” said Mrs. Fermor, wist- 
ful. 

“ She is in danger,” said he, “ serious danger. 
She has worked herself into this fit, and of course 
all her line friends will fly the house like a 
plague.” 

Mrs. Fermor clasped her hands fervently. 
“Indeed, 1 tried yesterday,” she said, “to get 
to her. I feel for her. 1 hardly slept last night 
thinking of her. ].iiit there w^as a temlile man 
there, who tunu'd me away.” 

“I know,” said he ; “ that was her brother.” 

“ I would give the w^orld,” she went on, “ i o 
get to SCO her, to watch over her, to sit up ^Yitll 
her at nights, and be like a Sister of Chanty to 
her.” 

“You would?” he said, wiili great interi'st. 
“Are you serious ? There is a good deal of the 
theatre and poetry about *\vatchiiig’ and vigils, 
&c„ which is leading you astray.” 

A little wounded, Mrs. Fermor looked at him 
sadly, witliout speaking. 

“No, no,” he said. “ I am only joking:. That 
rough speech was not meant for ,w. I b^-iime 
in you — a little. But if you arc in eariifst, come 
with me now !” 

“ Come, wnth pou” she said, wmdcriiig. 

“Yes,” he said, smiling, “I am a sort of 
gnome, or genii. 1 can unlock doors and get 
into houses by mysterious agency. IFill you 
i come ? But no ! prudery has its claims, even on 
an occasion like this. She is the Moloch of our 
day.” 

Mrs. Fermor’s eyes sparkled. Slic seemed to 
feel a holy sort of call. The a otioii of tlie 
Shifer of Charity was before licr eyes. “ I will 
go,” she said, “ and 1 will trust you.” 

He got a cab, and she set off with Mr. Romainc. 
She was actually proud of her suueriority to the 
conventional laws. 

“ 1 admire you,” said Romainc, looking at her 
steadily, “for the way you have done this. I do 
indeed. No fuss, no confusion, but practical 
action. I begin to believe there is some good in 
the world after all.” 

She laughed. “ You will learn in time,” she 
said. 

“Ay,” he answered, gloomily, “but who will 
teach. You are tired of the scholar already. I 
saw that in your face when I came in. No 
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matter, I suppose 1 must go to the old school 
again. Another note this morning. Isn't it 
good ? Here we are.” 

They went in, up-stairs into the drawing-room. 
A gentleman in black was waiting there, a tall 
and sorrowful-looking gentleman. Ilomaine 
nodded to him. '*How d'ye do, Hanbury?” he 
said, and left the room. 

Mrs. Fermor drooped her head a little guiltily. 
Hanbury looked at her sadly, and for a moment 
or two silently. “ So you are Fermor’s wife !” 
he said. She often thought afterwards of the 
sad, hopeless, and wistful look, with which he 
said these words. It was a little epitome of a 
whole history, that began with her own coming 
to Eastport. 

Ilomaine came back in a few minutes. “I 
have seen Manuel,” he said. “ He has a good deal 
of the mule in him, but I have made him do what 
I like, as 1 do with most people,” and lie looked 
at her for a moment significantly. “Now,” he 
contiiuicd, “you may come when you please, and 
slay as long as you please.” 

^Irs. Fermor’s face glowed with a sense of 
grateful obligation for this service. This power 
of “ doing,” and compassing wliat seems difiicult, 

' is what excites tiie true reverence of women. 
The “almiglitj” man is their hero. 

Til ere was a soft anil vital enthusiasm about her, 
even in ]iti le things, which was ver> interesting to 
others. She was full of quick, eager aflcctions, 
and a kind of romance, and threw herself into 
tlie new duty she liad chosen with an ardour and 
earnest ucss that uas surprising. The brother 
rcei'ivfd I'lT gloomily, and W'ith distrust. He 
was, indeed, bonictliing of a mule. 

; l {rAl*Ti'']l XVU. A NIGHT SCENE. 

! Mi ss Man n nn w as tossing in the gripe of a sort ' 

officer. “ Over-cxcitciucnt,” said the doctor, 
a cahn wooden man, who, with a steady utiach- 
lucnt fur the lionsc, came twice in tlic day, and 
twici: Jii the day let himself out of the one-horse • 
wf'rdroho at the door. Ho was not n gloomy 
I man, and used to stand for several minutes by 
ruiiLine's bedside, studying her Hushed face and 
her eyes— brighter than ever tliey were before — 

! with uur^'straiiied approbation, 
j “Niddiiiig be better,” he would say to 
Mrs. tVruuir, watching him wistfully, and whose 
heart would leap at this joyful news ^ “nothing 
could be better. AYe sliall have the worst 
.symptoms by to-morrow. Pulse not yet high 
enough, blood abnormal, and a little wandering 
of the brain. 1 should say by to-morrow at the 
furthest. 1 should like an oppression of the 
chest, a dilficulty of breathing ; but,” he added, 
wntli a sigh, as if illustrating the unreasonable- 
ness of our nature, “ wc can't expect evenjihitig. 
Still, uoihing^utd be better.” 

And Mrs. Fermor, wondering, and mystified, 
and overwhelmed with deepest grief at this awf'ul 
language, could only go through llie usual fare- 
well medical ofiices with anything but the 
delicacy which custom exacts. She often missed 


her road to the doctor's secret palm, and the 
piece of gold described many xtoisy circles on 
the ground before it reached its home. 

Pauline was really in danger for a few days. 
The doctor Iras right, though be put it in an odd 
way, whenjfc wished for the crisis and themofe 
dangerousifcymptomsto pass by. The excitement 
in which ilfie bad been living, ibe strain upon 
her life Ar so long, bad begun to break 
down, am she was now tossing ani^orj^hg in 
the hot fibry waters of fever. ^ • » i, v 

Mrs. Fermor was a perfect Sister of Charitp- 
She sat by her all day, and was really useful. 
But she longed to be able to show yet greater 
devotion. She would like to sit up with her all 
night long, a duty taken by a professional lady 
with a false curl at each side, like the vciute of 
an Ionic capital. But the brother came pitilessly 
and roughly in the evening, and turned her 
away. 

She spoke to Mr. Romaine. “ I would give 
ibe world,” she said, “if you could kindly 
manage it.” 

“What can I do?” he said. “I am only a 
mde rough being, without power of any sort 
However, we will try.” That evening he came 
with good news. “I have seen the mule,” he 
said. “We had rather a struggle, but I managed 
him.” 

Again Mrs. Fermor was suffused with grati- 
tude. She had the greatest confidt'ncc and a 
sort of trusting admiration for tliis all-powerful 
man. She w^as going home in a flurry of delight. 

It w'as raining, and he said carelessly, “How 
am 1 to get home ?” 

Still grateful, Mrs. Fermor said proudly, 
“You must come with me. I shall leave 
you at home.” 

lie was a true friend, and she was almost a 
little proud to show to the world that in the 
instance of so true a friend, she could be above 
its vile conventionalities. 

They had come out, and Mr. Romaine, aft*er 
helping Mrs. Fermor in, had his own foot on the 
cab-step, when Fermor, wit!) a sour angry face, 
came up. llomaino welcomed him with a cordial 
smile. I 

“ Just putting Mrs. Fermor into a cab to send 
her home to you. i'ou are just in time.” 

Suspiciously, and with a sort of sneer, Fermor ! 
answered, 

“ It seems so !”^ 

“Ay, so it docs!” said Romaine. “Why 
don't yon ofier me a scat, Mrs. Fermor ?” lie 
added, fixing his eye, upon her, “V\^hy, now? 
Come?” 

He seemed to put this question purposely for 
some test of Ids own. Mrs. Fermor coloured a 
shade, hesitated, and then said with a little 
forced manner : 

“Weil, we shall ask you- You must i\ot think 
of walking. *AYhcre shall^ve set you d®wn?'* ! j 

The test, whatever it was, was successful; '[ 
for Mr. Romaine smiled triumphantly. He took | i 
off Ids hat. 1 1 
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*‘No/' he said, "I should only crowd you. with them all. But with her and her husband 
Good-by. Good-by, Eermor.” first.” 

Termor looked after him sourly. He disliked A little terrified, again she tried to soothe her. 
him, and his presence at that house ; yet, of all "Do lie down,” she said ; " you must, indeed.” 
the men whom he had ever kne^n, this one "I must tell you,” said Pauline, coufiden- 
alone seemed to intimidate him. ' tially. “ They don’t suspect— and she, the wife, 

" I should only crowd you too,” fse said, with actually thinks I have a sort of affection for her.” ' 

an ironical bow to Mrs. Termor. Don’t let And Pauline laughed. ! 

meinterfere with your arrangements^’ Greatly alarmed, Mrs. Termor let her go, and j 

T^or was just saying, “BuV Charles, shrunk away. “But who do you meanP” she ’ i 
, / Charles 1 Xwant to explain ** whert he turned said. 

^ and walked away. She threw herself back, and Termor— the Termors,” she said, mournfully ; 

bit her red lips. “ Very well,” she said. "Let "he who destroyed her— our Violet — put her to ! 

him go ! I wish I had told him openly that I had death with his own hands— took away her sweet [ 

asked Mr. Bomaine in. Why should I not ? life. Was it not a cruel and most dreadful 
I am\ not a child, and if he treats me this murder P Was it not P And yet they hang people 
way-*^ — ” \ every day. But listen to me. I can tell you 

She drove home and came again that night for something. We are on their track— his and his 
her first vigil. She was in a tremdr of excite- wife’s.” 

ment. A great business was before her. She " But what harm has done you P” said the 
had dressed herseK for the task, and got lamps, other. 

books, fire, arm-chair, everything, ready with "Harm!” said Pauline, with a half shriek, 
earnest preparation. By ten or eleven, she was "Who are you that ask me ? Come closer. I 
sitting there alone — ^the attendant with the curl can tell you,” added Pauline, slowly and doubt- 
volutes had resigned wounded, not to say angry fully, " there is something about you very like * 
— a little faithful sentry, with bright wakeful her ! Ah !” she said, again beating the curtains, 
eyes, in an arm-cliair seutry-box. She was de- " she is not far off ! Send her to luc quick, or I 
termined not to sleep on her post. Pauline was shall get up and find her myself.” 
tossing there beside her. The crisis the medical Dreadfully shocked and terrified, Mrs. Fennor 
visitor had wished for was at band ; but pre- ran to the bell and rang it. In a very short 
sently she became quiet and seemed to sleep. Joy time the brother and some of the servants were 
and hope filled Mrs. Termor’s heart. Her trust in tlie room. But Mrs. Termor did not watcli 
and affection had increased with her attendance, again. 

She had never read the wicked Laurence Sterne, The doctor was right. The crisis had come 
or she might have seen in his gay Sentimental and was past. Pauline began to recover. In 
Travels that "You take a -withering twig and tliree weeks, lie said, rubbing liis hands, "We j 
put it in the ground ; and then you water it, are gaining strength, ch ?” And certainly, ac- 
because you have planted it.” But Mr. Roraaine ceptingthat community of expression, it must 
had lent her a transcendental Trench romance, be said there was a sort of strength in which he 
called "L’ Amour Spiritucl.” (Alas ! did she not had gained sensibly since the commencement of 
occasionally lift her eyes ruefully, and strain them her illness. Later on, he said, “ I don’t sec why 
backwards to the days of “ Roger le Gar 5 ou P”) we should not be kept up by the strongest 
'And this was so dreary and "spiritual” in its sense beef-tea and generous port wine?” Later on j 
of the peculiar relations of those who loved each still, he said, " I think we shall do— we are : 
other dl through its pages, that the long-lashed pretty sure to do ;” and, accepting the community 
eyelids began to droop, and by one o’clock the of the expression as before, it must be said that 
sentry was sleeping soundly on her post. he had done very well indeed. I 

She woke up suddenly, startled by the sound He had said, " Wc might be got down for an 
of some one taking. There was Pauline, sitting hour or two to the draw-ing-room, but mind, we 
half npin her bed, her long rich hair down over her mustn’t over-do it and Pauline in consequence 
shoulders like a veil, her eyes flashing like glow- had come down, and was sitting in the drawing- 
ing coals, and her arms beating back the curtains room. 

beside her. In terror, Mrs. Termor half ran The doctor had come in person to superintend : 
towards the door— then came back— thinking this critical juncture, and looked on with pride at 

how late it was, and tried to soothe her. The her as she sat on the sofa. He seemed to hint i 

glowing eyes fixed themselves suddenly on her. that without this supervision fatal results would I 

The fingers pointed at her, trembling. have taken place. "We got her down wonder- 

" Send for her,” said Pauline; "quick— send fully,” he said. "It was critical. And at one , 
for her, and see, when she comes, keep her until moment— on the lobby there— I had misgivings.” 

1 come down to her.” The usual amber acknowledgment was intro- 

"Sepd for whom?” said Mrs. Turner, sooth- duced in the usual guilty way; but he wluspered, 

, iug belli "Tor whojp^ darling ? ‘Lie down, do, “ Not to dayt*' No, no. This was a sort of gala 

dearest— there.” ' or festival. There was a common link of sym- 

' " Keep her !” said Pauline, struggling, " until pathy running through us all, and why deny 
I come down to her. 1 wish to settle with her— m the luxury of indulging our feelings. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. AN EXPEDITION. 

When Miss Manuel was recovered or conva- 
lescent, some letters which she asked for eagerly 
were brought to her. She picked out three with 
the Beaumaris postmark — three in the hand- 
writing of Young Brett. She opened them 
eagerly. They were in the shape of a sort of 
journal, and full of details. The honest youth, 
not very fluent with his pen, had sat up many 
nights writing everything with a fulness that he 
thought- would give pleasure. He had gone into 
the work with enthusiasm, and what follows is a 
short history of his adventures, 
j It was a very wintry journey down to Bangor. 
At Bangor lie got on board a sail ferry-boat, and 
made a stormy passage across, with a “stiff” 
breeze, shipping seas every moment. “ There is 
a long pier of wood,” wrote Young Brett, “more 
like a plank than a pier, by Jove!” (even in 
writing he could not keep clear of his favourite 
god,) “ and the wind was blowing no hard, and 
there was no rail to liold on by, and the sea was 
washing over your feet. 1 give you my honour. 
Miss Manuel, this thing was a quarter of a mile 
long. 1 never saw such fun ! There was an old 
Welsh clergyman’s hat that was caught by the 
wind, and went flying away like a bird. 1 could 
have laughed, only the poor old soul looked so 
distressed. And i/ou would have laughed, Miss 
Manuel, to have seen us all tottering along 
that plank, some of us screaming, some of 
] us laughing, and some of us stopping short 
j altogether, and afraid to go back or forwards. 

! There was a young woman, too, with children 

I and baskets, and she was dreadfully embarrassed 
j between the baskets and the children. Just as 
we were half way across, and close to tlie ))ier, 
I heard a scream in front, and I saw a little child 
in a red cloak fali half over the edge of the 
plank, and there was a wave coming, and the 
wind blow^ing,” &c. 

Young Brett w'cnt on to say that he caught 
hold of the child by the hand, as if he had just 
stooped down to lift up any child that had 
tumbled on the gravel in a square. But the 
truth was, he had jumped forward along the 
edge of the slippery “ stage,” shot past a man 
who w'as in front of him, and with much danger 
and thorough wetting, had caught hold of this 
little child. He raised her up, and carried her 
carefully and tenderly all the rest of the journey. 
The boat went “ swirling” through the water, | 
shipping a sea now and again, t« liis great! 
delight ; but he had the red-cloaked little girl 
on his knee all the time, and laughed for her, 
which she could understand, and talked English 
for her, which she could not, and finally set her 
down on dry land. 

The young woman— a handsome, striking-look- 
ing young Welshwoman— was deeply grateful ; 
not so much foT'^the little service, for which she 
would have nodded her thanks to one of her own 
station, but for Young Brett’s manner; which 
caused the feeling of every one he came in con- 
tact with to take some shape of affection, slight 


or strong. It was so with the cabman who took 
him but two streets away ; with the porter who 
carried bis portmanteau from the train* to the 
cab ; to the people who got in at one station and 
got out in tell minutes. Every one felt that he 
was good^ ^ tliis young Welshwoman had the 
same fetflinjc 

Landin^Jhe with great delight got into one of 
the light Krriages drawn by a pair of donkeys, 
and drov/ away gaily to Beaumaris, “ J^^ally 
felt ashaifcd,” he wrote, “to see mySclf^rawn., 
by the little creatures, but the boy who drovp 
gave me their biography at length, and seemed 
quite fond of them. Besides, they were very 
strong, and we trundled along quite cheerfully. 
But I was thinking if Showers, or Slack, hr any 
of our fellows had seen me! Luckily it was 
dark.” 

Most Welsh travellers have seen the little ,cld- 
fashioned dun-coloured “remote, unfriended,” 
pocket town called Beaumaris, which we come 
to along the river, and which we sec jutting out 
i before us into the water, with a sort of sham 
air of a tiny fortified town, ^ with a dull resem- 
blance to a miniature Ostehd. The little dun 
High-street, tlirough which no carriages travel, 
and wliose little dun houses seem toy-houses 
freshly taken out of a child’s toy-box ; the general 
air as if not only the streets were diligently swept 
up every morning like a hearth, but that also the 
toy-houses were swept down; and the quiet 
slumber that reigned over the men and women, 
and .the windows, and the lone common at the 
edge of the sea, contributed to make rather a 
dispiriting impression on Young Brett as he 
entered triumphantly drawn by his donkeys. 

It was all out of the season, it being the depth 
of winter. The little town seemed to be laid up 
in ordinary, stripped, unfurnished, like a ship 
out of commission. Young Brett drove to the 
hotel of the place, and was received with a little 
surprise. Tliey were all out of gear. The 
rooms had a mouldy air ; but he was made weh 
come. 

To one of his temper these were dispiriting 
influences. But he manfully struggled against 
them, and thought of the friend whose mission 
he had come down to fulfil. Later, he waa sit- 
ting at some dinner in the coflee-room, when a 
gentleman, rubbing his hands together softly, 
came gliding in. “ God bless me !” said Young 
Brett, starting up ; “ Major Carter 1 What do 
pou do here ?” 

“ Well, of all the coincidences in the world, my 
young friend !” said the major, casting up his eyes 
devoutly. “ Is it not ? It looks like a provi- 
dence, that we two, of all men in the world, and 
here, of all places in the world ” 

“ I don’t understand it,” said Young Breti^ 
bluntly. 

“EecoUect,” said the major, “this was my 
home for a long time. ^ had good rea^n, un- 
happily, to connect me witlMhis place. 1 ought 
to remember it. You may be sure it is no plea- 
sure to me to rcvisit.it.. And jiow let me ask 
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yoo, my young friend, what brings you down here, 

Young Brett was as sharp and ready as he was 
straightforward. “Some business/* he said, 
without hesitation. “Welsh busmess, major. 
Travelling makes one hungry, as yoft»see.** 
“Welsh business ?’* said the major, giowly, and 
looking at him steadily. “ Tor a frien^l suppose, 
not-fer yourself P** y 

every-day sort of thi^g,’* said 
•»^Tou]^ Brett, helping himself. “ A lilftle confi- 

diential 5 you understand ? Otherwise ^’* 

“ I dare say, now,** said Major Carter, looking 
at him still, “where it was a lady who could not 
herself so conveniently travel,’ and who had a 
smart -handy enthusiastic young boy she could 
send in her stead, to use his eyes and pry about, 
and pick up facts to try and slander and ruin a 
man who has never done any harm, ehP 
Tiafs an honourable and a gentlemanly duty to 
be employed on. Eh, Mr. Brett ?** 

Young Brett coloured. “ I don’t understand ; 
that is, I do understand,’* he added, hastily. “ But 

I think you assume ” 

** Assume ?” saidy the major, excitedly. “ You 
can’t say that. I am behind the scenes. I know ) 
most of what goes on. You are a brave, honour, 
able, upright fellow, and I tell you 1 am grieved 
and ashamed to see you engaged in such a busi- 
ness.” 

Young Brett was in sore distress. His lips 
were sealed. “ You make too much of tliis,” he 
said. “ I have private business which I am not 

at liberty to mention, and so 

“As I say,” continued the major, “you are a 
gentleman, and have always been above dirty 
work. Your friend. Miss Manuel, hates me, and 
you know why. Because I interfered to save a 
friend from a match that I considered was un- 
suited for him. He would have embittered the 
life of that poor girl. She would have been in 
her grave now ; you know she wonld. The girl 
that he has married he is making wretched. And 
for this. Miss Manuel has marked me ; I know it ; 
slie is determined to harass me in every way she 
can. I could not believe such vindictiveness in 
a Christian lady. 1 say it is shocking.” 

Young Brett’s cheeks kindled. .“Do you 
speak of Miss Manuel ?” he said. “ Those words , 
do not apply to her; to her least of any one in 
the world. I can’t sit by. Major Carter, and 
have her so spoken of; I will not, indeed. She is 
above all that— miles above it. If ever,” con- 
tinued Young Brett, with a trembling voice, 
“ there was a woman noble, and generous, and 
devoted on this earth, it is she !” 

“ I know she has a friend in you,” answered 
the major, quickly, “ and your defence of her is 
honourable to you. But tell me this, is it noble 
or generous to lead astray a young girl— a young 
wife— to pat her inithe power of a cold, scheming 
man of Hhe world— her over '^to him— urge 
Mm on— all to punish the man who left her 
'sister? Is this devoted or noble ? 1 declare it 
'seems to me deviiish." 


Greatly excited, Young Brett said, “If you 
mean thi to apply to Miss Manuel, in her name 
I ding it back. I could not believe that you could 
dare to utter such horrible slanders, I deny them 

—I won’t hear tliem, Major Carter, and 1 

must beg that this subject will not be pursued.’* 

“ With all my heart,” said the other. “ AU I 
say is, watch for yourself when you go back. 
T^e note of a Mr. Eoraaine and of Mrs, Ter- 
mor. Ask Miss Manuel herself. There.” 

“I shall!” Young Brett said, in great heat, 
“and within an hour after I arrive.” 

“Good,” said the major. “I am content. 
We will say no more about it, as you desire it. 
Your warmth does you honour. Of course it 
is excusable in her: she loved her sister; but I 
implore of you reflect a moment before you go on. 
I have had troubles enough in my life, and want 
to end my days peaceably. Good God I” con- 
tinued the major, walking up and down, “ it is 
awful to think of. That any woman should 
venture on so terrible a track — ^and, my dear 
boy, 1 don’t think you know the full force of 
what you arc required to do.” 

Young B^ett looked at him wondering, and 
still in distress. He had some qualms of con- 
science, and the picture of the old soldier buffet- 
ing wearily through life, and wishing to cud liis 
days in calm, affected him a little. He was 
almost on the point of speaking out candidly, and 
relieving the major’s mind by telling him that all 
he had come down for was to hear something of 
“poor Mrs. Carter’s” last illness, when he 
suddenly thought of Miss Manuel. She was so 
wise, so superior, so good, that anytliing she 
ordered and ordained must be riglii. lie rose 
hastily. “ My dear major, this is a regular night- 
mare of yours. Have a glass of sherry.” 

Carter’s face changed. A few people, on a few 
occasions in his life, had seen a strange fiendish 
contraction spread over that face. It came on 
this occasion. He stooped over. “ Besides,” he 
said, “ you don’t think of the danger there is in 
this sort of game. You won’t take a Iricnd’s 
advice. No ? I am sure you won’t. You would 
bo led by a bright, flashing woman— just as all 
boys are led. Now take a friendly warning, 
don’t run your head against a stone wall. There 
arc people in this world, my dear boy, who, as 
the phrase runs, stick at nothing. They would 
crush, stamp on you, destroy you, to save them- 
selves. You are a brave, good little fellow — 
rather foolish, though — and I should not like to 
see you in trouble. Take care. Master Brett, and, 
as a general rule through life, leave other people’s 
business alone.” 

Young Brett laughed very good humouredly. 
Now that the major had dropped his character 
of the poor “ buffeted” old officer, he was quite 
easy in his mind. “I am a stupic^. foolish fellow,” 
he said, “ and they all tell me I want ballast. I 
am very young, you know, and shall mend, 
major. Arc you staying in this house ?” 

Again the major’s manner changed. He was 
the man of the world once more. “ I have to go 
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up by tbe night train. Lucky fellow ! You will 
have XI comfortable bed here, and a comfortable 
sleep. A capital house. I know it of old. Think 
of the poor traveller tumbling on the cushions, 
as you tuKi round on your side to go off into a 
comfortable snooze. You are not angry with me ? 
Advice from a man of the world, and from an 
old man of the world, is always useful. Good- 
by.” 


INDUSTRIAL EXinBITORS. 

The unexpected success of the recent North 
London Working Men’s Industrial Exhibition 
will, in all probability, prove to be an incentive 
to other similar enterprises. Indeed, the good 
services of many persons are already enlisted in 
the organisation of a South London Exhibition, 
planned for somewhere about the month of 
February next; and of another for Maryle- 
bone. Nearly all classes of society will wish 
them success. Their good wishes will go far- 
ther ; they will wish that such exhibitions were 
more fully associated than they are with the ac- 
knowledged tact and skill of working men. The 
recent exhibition at the Agricultural Hall was 

f ood enough to make us desire something 
etter. A commencement has been made which, 
if artisans are true to themselves, may become 
gradually very important. 

In one sense we may say that the soldiers 
began these exhibitions. Last winter, the men 
of the Twelfth Regiment of Eoot got up, in their 
barracks at Dublin, a small exhibition of articles 
made or collected by themselves ; and very well 
pleased were they and their visitors with it. 
Last March, “The South London Working 
Classes’ Industrial Exhibition” was held in a 
very comical ydace — a swimming-bath. Last 
June, the troops encamped at Aldershot provided 
the materials for an exhibition wdiich gave great 
delight to nearly all the men in the camp. And 
now, in the recent month of November, there 
has been held the exhibition at the Agricultural 
Hall, got up chiefly by the residents in Cierken- 
well, Islington, St. Pancras, and the neighbour- 
ing parishes. The newspapers have told all 
that need be told concerning the building, the 
arrangements, the opening ceremony, the classi- 
fying of the articles exhibited, the prices of ad- 
mission, the closing ceremonial, and the financial 
results ; but we desire to offer some friendly 
suggestions to the promoters of any future exhi- 
bitions of similar character, and to the working 
men who may contribute to them. 

Eirst, it may be well to draw the attention of 
workmen to the fact that they might make 
such an exhibition more valuable without any 
increase of trouble, cost, or time to themselves, 
by each man doing his best with the trade which 
he understands best. It was impossible to walk 
through the avenues between fhe rows of 
counters and stalls on which the exhibited articles 
were pl^ed at the Agricultural ILdl, without 
recognising a certain amount of oddity in them. 
Men produced articles precisely of a kind which 


we should have expected them not to produce. 
Blacking and fumiturejDolish,by a postman; cases 
of stuffed birds, by a Rolherhithe boat-buiider ; 
a leather-work picture - frame, by a letter- 
sorter ; an oil-oplour Death of Rufns, by another 
letter-sorter; Jieces of Berlin-work, by a letter- 
stamper; a ^ucepan to strain off broth and 
keep off the tt, by a bootmaker; a button-hole 
cutting-maejme, by a chemist’s porter ; a model 
of a life-bo/t, by a paper-hanger; a cliaiaoiOf 
sixty-threefiinks, all cut from a soli(2i.pif Je of 
wood with 1 penknife, bradawl, and tin sam by ' 
a varnish maker; a banjo, by a hammermal^-«tr^ 
model of Thomas Moore’s cottage, by a ware- 
houseman ; crayon drawings, by a hide splitter ; 
stuffed weasel and hawk, by a hairdresser; an 
arm-chair made of bits of firewood, by a railway 
navvy ; a railway signal, by a tooth-brush maker ; 
a written pedigree of William of Wykeham, by 
an operative chemist; a bead model of the 
Great Eastern, by a shoemaker ; a design for a 
Shakespeare monument, by a bell-founder; a 
model of Tickner’s cottage, by Tickner the 
leather-cutter (whether the cottage already pos- 
sessed by Tickner, or the cottage which Tickner 
wishes he may get, we arc not told) ; a doll’s 
house, bedroom, furniture and all, by a copper- 
plate printer ; models of cabs and carriages, one 
of them consisting of fifteen hundred little bits 
I of different woods, by a dyer; a pen-and-ink 
Raffaelle’s Madonna, by a labourer; a card- 
board model of a new congregational church, 
by a female. domestic servant; several models 
of castles and monasteries, by a costermonger ; 
water-colour paintings on glass, by an umbrella 
minder at the British Museum ; a red waistcoat, 
with three or four hundred white buttons, by a 
barometer maker ; a motley-coloured meerschaum 
pipe, by a solicitor’s clerk; a patchwork picture 
of Daniel in the Lions’ Den, by a tailor ; poetical 
and literary compositions, by an advertising 
agent, a glass painter, a letter-carrier, a compo- 
sitor, a watch jeweller, a clerk, and a book- 
binder ; a needlework bed rug, by a bandsman , 
of the Seventy-third Eoot ; a counterpane and 
pincushion, by a bandsman of the Eifth Eusiliers ; 
a table-cover made of more than six thousand 
little pieces of cloth, by a Coldstream Guards- 
man. Of all these exhibited articles some were 
new and useful, some new but not useful, some 
useful but not new, some neither new nor use- 
ful, some mentally clever, some mechanically 
clever; but all were alike in standing apart 
from the customary trades or avocations of the 
producers. The managing committee noticed 
tliis peculiarity in many of the. articles sent in. 
They explained and justified it in the following 
terras ; “An artisan seldom chooses as a recrea- 
tion that branch of industry in which his daily 
occupation consists. If activel^y or laboriously 
employed during tjie day, drawing, painting, or 
model-making is generally practised to occupy 
his leisure hours ; while he who follows a seden- 
tary occupation almost in^riably resorts if some 
more active method of utifikhig his spare time.*” 
This is true, nnd it would be unreasonable to , 
pin a working man down tq^ closely in his 
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choice ; but it is equally true that men can pro> 
dace better things in their own than in other 
trades. The nearer a man’s productions illus- 
trate the art in which he is most skilled, the 
higher in excellence they are likely to be. It 
may be odd, curious, or pleasaufc to see John 
doing that which Thomas can do h^er, and John 
is himself certainly proud of the fchievement ; I 
but if Industrial Exhibitions are^ haye any: 
pBWf^anent value, it will be bettlr, on the 
whoK th0>t both John and Thomas sV-ould each 
• stici' to his last, whatever that may be. The 
maker who sent some shaving-brushes 
and three drawings very likely felt more plea- 
sure in the latter than in the former, and his 
frieqds looked with much interest at the speci- 
mens of his artistic ambition ; but his shaving- 
brushes were, of course, better than his draw- 
ings. Therefore, without discouraging what 
may be called ingenious relaxation, we still say 
to workmen exhibitors — think of the shaving- 
brushes; although you need not altogether 
neglect the hne arts. 

Another suggestion refers to historical series 
to illustrate particular trades. At the recent dis- 
play in the Agricultural Hall, a plumber sent in 
what was described simply as specimens iilus- ; 
trating the development of the craft, from the 
fourteenth century to the present time.” This 
conveys exactly our meaning. Of course plumb- 
ing in the middle ages would refer chiefly to 
leaden window lights for churches and cathe- 
drals, leaden roofs and gutters for similar build- 
ings, and perhaps a few leaden vessels which 
would now be made of some other metal; 
leaden pipes were but little used for the con- 
veyance of water in those days. This idea 
is susceptible of development in many inte- 
resting ways. Specimens illustrating the ope- 
rations and products of particular trades at 
successive periods, would possess a real his- 
torical interest; because they would iu some 
instances show what kind of materials were in 
femiliar use at particular times, in others how 
the shape and colour had been modified by 
changes in fashton, in others how far technical 
ingenuity had gone, and in others how far 
the people had been able to afford this or 
that long ago. Say boots and shoes. Mr. 
Planch^ and Mr. Pairholt have told- us, by 
woodcuts and descriptions, what kind of boots 
and shoes were worn in England in past ages ; 
but it would be much more interestmg to see 
the things themselves. Would this be prac- 
ticable? We do not know; it is one of those 
thii^ which cannot be determined until tried. 
Articles really made many ages ago are becoming 
very valuable, for collectors bid high for them ; 
but there might be obtainable specimens here 
and there. Hats— from the peakea and the cava- 
lier down to the broad brim and the narrow brim 
— how curiously would a workmg hatter look at 
such a series, and how much it would interest 
personj who were onlv hat wearers ! A chrono- 
logicalfy arranged scv of old locks and keys to 
.contrast with the polished products of Chubb 
. aud Bramah ; the buttons that buttoned up our 


forefathers before the days of Florentine and 
ressed horn ; the buckles that came in no one 
nows how long ago, and nearly went out with 
George the Third; umbrellas, pattens, tinder- 
boxes, andirons and fire-dogs, knives and forks, 
pins and needles— there is no end of familiar 
^icles which, if treated as a serm^ would 
illustrate some one department of trade or 
other. Or it might be the tools used by a 
particular class of artificers, showing how much 
more perfect they now are than in bygone days. 
It would be almost too much to expect that 
elaborate machines would be exhibited side by 
side with the rough hand-worked tools which 
they were designed to supersede. But though 
unlikely, it would not be impossible. If manu- 
facturers would lend specimens of good machines 
expressly for this purpose of comparison, and 
not merely to display their own skill as manu- 
facturers (and we believe there are many of 
them quite liberal enough for this, if a well- 
digested plan were submitted to them), a capital 
beginning would be made ; for workmen could 
supply abundance of hand-worked tools of our 
resent day, and collections of old tools might 
e picked up here and there. Or, as another 
manifestation of this comparative view, the 
historical series might exhibit the materials 
mainly employed at particular times, rather tlian 
the finished articles themselves, or the tools em- 
ployed in the manufacture. There was a time 
when cotton jwas almost unknown amongst us, 
wool being the king of fibres ; there was a time 
when velvet was too costly for any but the 
wealthy, as there were no velvet weavers iu 
England ; there was a time when “ nothing like 
leather” had a real manufacturing significance, 
before india-rubber and gutta peroha were known 
to us ; there was a time when paper contained 
neither cotton, straw, nor Spanish grass ; there 
was a time before the days of shoddy, of jute, 
of Bessemer steel, of hot blast iron, of electro- 
silver, of aluminium, of photolithography, of 
guano colours, of coal-tar colours, of papier- 
mache, of carton-^pierre. If those times could 
be compared with each other, and with the pre- 
sent, by a scries of specimens in any particular 
trade illustrating the materials worked upon, the 
tools and apparatus for working, and the finished 
articles themselves, we believe that no place 
would be better fitted for them than a Working 
Men’s Industrial Exhibition, 

A third suggestion; — manufacturing pro- 
cesses displayed in actual working. This is 
a never-failing source of interest to visi- 
tors. We all remember how constant was 
the throng of lookers-on at the International 
Exhibition of ’sixty-two, busily following the 
dexterous manipulations of the velvet weaver, 
the tobacco-pipe maker, the lead-pencil maker, 
the chromolithographic printer, the machine 
seamstresses, the medal stanmers, and other 
handicraftsmen (and women). "^There is some- 
thing decisive and convincing about seeing a 
thing done before our very eyes ; it is better 
than any book, to matter-of-fact people ; it con- 
veys an idea more clear than any diagram or 
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woodcut; we see the man, the materials, and p exhibition in a swimming-bath, a steam-enf^iue 
the tools, and what he does to the second in a band-box might be large enough. they 
through the medium of the third. And if the really arc now to oe met with very small indeed : 
makers are permitted to sell as well as to make right little, tight little, compact, sturdy, go-a- 
in the building, all the more pleasant to the head, never-s;\y-die machines, which, if not pos- 
visitors. A man would enjoy his pipe better if sessed of on^^liorse power, would at an/ rate com- 
he could tell his friends that he had seen that mand one-pDny power. It is not unreasonable 
self-same pipe made ; and his wife would look to believe tpt there are makers who would gladly 
with additional interest on her quilling if she lend such i steam-engine as a recommen^,t*on 


has actually seen it quilled by the very ingenious ia the wa| of business ; and then the»ina'mgers 
machine contrived for that purpose. There would on% have to provide some fuerynd a* 
was an excellent attempt at this sort of tiling in stoker or engineer. All the exhibited mafeiu^ 
the recent North London Industrial Exhibition, and apparatus that require the aid of moving 
A person connected with the Luton straw-plait power, might be grouped around the little 
trade had a stall in which the manipulations of steam-engine, like satelhtes round a luminary, 
that craft were well illustrated. And not only Or, if not a steam-engine, we believe that*Man- 
the manipulations, but the materials also ; inso- Chester could say something about a recently- 
much that the sum total was nearly equivalent invented hydraulic machine, by which rotary mo- 
to the Natural History of a Straw Bonnet, tion is produced in a simple and inexpensive way. 
There was a little of the soil in which Bedford- At all events, once let the idea be accepted, and 
shire wheat is mostly grown ; there were some there are brains sharp enough to find out Iiow to 
grains of different kinds of wheat ; there were manage it. At Hyde Park, in eighteen hundred 
some good stalks of corn, car and straw in- and hfty-one, and at Bromptou eleven years 
eluded ; there were the straws after the ears afterwards, there was steam-power on a mighty 
had been thrashed out ; there was the inner scale, moving some of the most stupendous 
tube after the outer sheath had been removed ; machines ever seen in our metropolis ; trans- 
therc were straws dyed in different colours ; pose mighty into tiny, and a working man’s 
there were straws split up into two, four, or exhibition might do the same thing in a degree 
more strips each, ana a woman at work to Show sufficient for illustrating the action and worth 
how this is done with the aid of a very simple of many an ingenious piece of apparatus. If 
little apparatus ; there was a girl at work, busily coal is dear and cash is short, the engine 
plaiting the split straws into the narrow ribbons might be kept working during certain busy 
or plaits of which straw head-gear is made; and hours only, when Sirnmonds and his wife and 
lastly, there were the finislied hats and bonnets, children are most likely to come and have a 
with and without the decorative appendages look at the place ; for Sirnmonds is a liard- 
that belong to the milliner’s art. All this was working fellow, and can’t afford to come in the 
very good ; so good, that we would advise an forenoon. 

extension of the same system in any future The arrangement in the building is another 
Industrial Exhibition. Let managers and matter on which a hint may, perhaps, not be 
exhibitors lay their heads together, and decide superfluous. Both at the South London and 
how it may best be done. A silk hat could not, the North London displays the distribution was 
perhaps, be managed, for there is much stove- too much in the style which a tidy housewife 
drying and heated liquids required ; but there would call “ higgledy-piggledy.” There waq 
might be pegged and screwed boots and shoes not sufficient grouping. Birds of a feather did 
made before one’s eyes. Stocking weaving, by not flock together. Tin saucepans were too 
hand and rotary machines ; lace-making and tarn- near watch movements ; cork models were too 
bouring ; needle-making ; hook-and-eye making ; near early risers* friends, which would “wake 
confectionery making penny ice making (not a you at a given hour, strike an alarum, ignite a 
bad speculation if the season for the exhibition match, light a lamp, illuminate a clock-face, and , 
happened to be in hot weather) ; cigar making; make a cup of coffee, while you are dressing ;” 
bookbinding ; pottery making ; electro-plating and patchwork quilts were too near to smoke- 
— in these and a hundred otlicr manufacturing jacks and dripping-pans, 
trades, whatever could be done to bring the Make whatever classification you think best, 
workers and the working, the materials and the At South London there were seven classes : 
tools, directly under the notice of the visitors. Useful, Ingenious, Ornamental, Scientific, Ar- 
would indisputably be attractive. Of course tistic. Curious, and Amusing. At North Lon- 
there would be preliminary difficulties to en- don there were eight; Professional Work- 
counter ; but dijfficulties are — things made to manship. Amateur Productions, Inventions and 
be conquered. Novel Contrivances, Mechanical Models, Ar- 

A fourth suggestion : — moving power. Many chitectural and pmamental Models, Artistic 
kinds of apparatijs cannot be effectively shown Objects, Ladies* Work, and Miscellaneous 
at work unless* some continuous rotary power be Articles. No one has a right to speak very 
provided ; to turn a winch-handle would often authoritatively on this subject of th| best 
suffice ; but a man gets tired, and his time is mode of classification, fbV 4.he subject is con- 
worth so much an hour; whereas a steam-engine fessedly a difficult one; but whatever be the, 
knows no fatigue, and dines simply on coal, number and designation of ^tbe closes, the 
Steam-engines are not always large affairs. Eor arrangement of tlie ai^icienn tuSJbuilding ought, 
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as much as possible, to be in conformity there- 
with. It is somethinp; to know where to 
what we w^ant, even in an exhibition for which 
only twopence is charged for adnfssion. 

Our lijilf-dozen suggestions wil^^e completed 
by one relating to" the catalogub. Let the 
ordering of the articles in the c^.alo^e cor- 
responu with the classification adclited. This I 
wS^ done at the petite exhibition ajt the Lam- i 
betbpSartrs last March; but it was liglected in^ 
IheLrger display at the Agricultural Hall, and 
'ferJisitors were much puzzled in consequence. 
A model of a steam-engine was catalogued next 
to a lady’s work-box ; a crochet bed-quilt next 
to armodel of a yacht ; a sewing-machine next 
to a carved ivory vase — no one could tell at what 
page to look for a particular class of exhibited 
articles. Classifying into groups, arranging on 
the stalls accorcfiug to the groups, ana tabu- 
lating in the catalogue according to the ar- 
ranging — ^this should be the golden rule, to be 
departed from as little as possible. 


PAULINE. 

Ah! happy time! Ah! happy time I 
q'he days of myth and dream j 
Wktn years ring out their merry chime, 
And hope and gladness gleam. 

Then, how we drink the storied page, 

In boyhood’s dreamy home, 

The marvels of the wondrous age. 

Of old Imperial Rome. 

The Naiad haunts our native rill, 

The Oread seeks the tree, 

And fancy weaves on rock and hill 
Her shadowy witchery. 

1 read once, on an antique leaf, 

A legendary dream ; 

A tale of former love and grief, 

Fit for a minstrel’s theme. 

Home, from the Julian wars, he came. 

A chieftain stem and bold ; 

Time tried, but oonquer’d not, his frame, 
Grey-hair’d, and yet not old. 

He trod one day the mystic halls, 

The Caesar’s stately shrine, 

Where the Gods reign’d along the walls 
Calm, marble, and divine. 

He, of the billowy beard, was there, 

God of the bold and brave ; * 

And she, the lady, heavenly fair, 

The daughter of the wave. 

Hers, the rich brow, blind Homer sung, 
That men must love and die : 

The heifer, lowing o’er her young, 

Had not so soft an eye. 

He gazed, and while entranc’d he stood, 
His signet-ring he drew. 

And bound it, where the pulsing blood 
^Should thrill a finger true. , 

Then said he, v^h a man’s strong vow, 
My beautiful, my blest. 

None other maid, no bride but thou 
Shall thi;^'o beneath my breast. 


That night he lay, a lonely man 
Along his desolate bed, 

When lo! around a radiance ran, 

By her, his lady, blicd. 

He rose ; his love disdain’d control; 
He rush'd with rapture rude. 

He did surround her with his soul, 
And loosen all his blood. 

In vain! A marble form he held. 

To love and bliss unknown, 

The grasp of that bright bosom chill’d 
His heart to kindred stone! 

No passion thnnder’d in her veins, 

Her lips no lightn)ng shed ; 

Calm, as the snow on northern plains, 
Or like the lovely dead. 

Cold was her kiss ; and icy cold 
The touch of every limb ; 

Though fair the form his arms enfold, 
She was no bride to him ! 

He lived not long. The vision came 
And mock’d him night by night, 

Till his heart wither’d, like his fame ; 
He died, a nameless knight. 

Bid fancy weave this shadowy tale 
In some forgotten scene ? 

Or was it wrought in this lone vale, 
And thou that bride — Pauline ? 

I know not ; but I know that stone 
Will mould as fair a form. 

With eyes as soft, to love unknown, 
And veins no vows can warm. 

And I have touch'd a prophet-lyre. 

He perish’d ; — so shall 1. 

He burnt with unavailing fire, 

And 1 sbolldfeam and die ! 


! MY QUEEE PASSENGER. 

I AM sitting alone in a very retired place — 
latitude 22^® south, longitude about 46® cast 
I (for without a chronometer we can’t be certain). 

! If tbe reader glances at a good map of Queeiis- 
j land, he will find that two wide mountain ranges, 
I and more than four hundred miles, separate me 
j from the great Pacific, which is the nearest salt 
water. I was despatched hither by government 
to regulate the " inns” of the squatters in this 
wild place, and I hurried up by long stages, 
leaving my drag and staff far beliind, so here 
I am amid boundless plains, and boundless 
forests. My staff has come to grief ; all my 
horses have been knocked up two nundred miles 
away; one, a most valuable draught horse, is 
dead. Two months more of strictest isolation 
must be my lot (one month of it I have already 
endured), and the question is, liow to get 
through that period? Shallot be by penning 
fiction, or by jotting down memoirs oi the near 
and remote past ? Perhaps to do both is the 
better plan, and leave it to the leader to dis- 
criminate which is which. 

I must premise that my present locality 
does not afford desirable facilities for writing 
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connected compositions. Witliiii sight are 
the fires of numerous “black fellows/* who, 
a few days ago, murdered two whites, one a 
felicplicrd, the other a wayfarer. During the 
same few days I have been cognisant ol five 
audacious robberies close at hand ; and, although 
like Mr. Micawber I can affix “ magistrate** to 
my name, I was as harmless to the lucky robbers 
as an unborn innocent, owing to the want of a 
))Obse comitatus, and consequently of the means 
of conveying the bushrangers into the pale of 
civilisation. 

Moreover, festoons of playful but ugly-look- 
ijig aiiakcs, swaying over one’s head Irom the 
bark roof of the “ humpy /* vivacious and 
edacious rats, that have a provoking fondness 
for nibbling at the eyebrows and toes; the 
pertinacious bow-wows of the owl; and the 
satanical howls of the native dog (we are among 
the antipodes, you know) ; all these blended 
into one do not guarantee that entire composure 
of mind suited to the recollection of many 
minor details. Here 1 begin, howSver; let the 
reader fancy me at sea, bound for Victoria. 

Well, yes, sir (it is the chief officer who isspeak- 
ing), 1 re known some queer passengers, audit 
lb not two years since 1 sailed with the queerest 
of all. i was then second mate of an Indiasnan 
bound for Bengal, and iriy queer passenger took 
a liking for me, which he showed in many away. 
He w'us a tall dark man about forty-five, and 
was just beginning to turn grey. His face was 
deeply liucd, but 1 could not help thinking it 
was from sorrow more than from evil. Gentle- 
man shouc most brightly through his mien 
and healing; and yet, unless when spoken 
to, he hardly ever opened his mouth to either 
lady or gentleman duriiig {he many weeks he 
was on board. There were some nice people, 
too, that trip ; an eminent general with his 
dHUghter; a missionary, his wife and sister; 
three light dragoon officers, one with a Victoria 
cross upon his breast which he had won by a 
deed of heroic daring, though a more delicate- 
looking youth it would be hard to find. 

W e had been but a short time at sea, when 
the queer passenger seemed to have selected 
me as companion. Every night he stayed 
on deck during my watch, and it was not 
long before 1 fancied that his mind was not 
all right; an opinion which I found was 
shared by his fellow-passengers, but on grounds 
diflereiit from mine. To them his extreme 
taciturnity, his avoidance of ail amusement, 
his abstraction of manner, his abstainmg even 
from reading, was the theme of marvel. To me, 
his increasing singularity of speech, his sudden 
starts when pacing tlie dfeck at night, his half- 
uttcred moans when he and I were gazing into 
the phosphorio waves, were all proof. 

One iiight^it was about six bells — we were 
leaning over the poop-rail, talking. On a sudden, 
he said, excitedly; “Now, does not that seem 
like a human face ?” 

“ What, sir?” I replied. 

“ Good Heavens ! tlwre it is,” he said, point- 


ing to a dolphin, whicli, radiant with phos- 
phorus, was swimming about three fathoms 
beneath the surface. 1 told him what it was, 
but he muttered, as though not convinced; 
and, after a minute or tWo, added, “ You have 
many things to learn, but you are not prepared 
for this lesson.” 

He then, walked rapidly up and down, mutter- 
ing much*’ and freq^uently looking over Jhe 
vessel’s side intently into the water. ^ J. felt very 
sorry, for\ was convinced that his madncb^ was • 
becoming worse, and would soon lead to Jom^ 
thing sad. I kept by his side as much as p6s- 
sible every night afterwards, to prevent mishap, 
and aliliougl/l did so as iiiiostcntatiqusly as I 
could, I found he perceived my design.’ He 
laid his hand on my shoulder one night, 

“ Walter,” said he, “ I see it all, and have 
seen it for some time. You will do no discredit 
to the family you belong to.” 

“Family, sir?” said I, in great surprise. 

“ You cannot knew ” 

“Yc.s, Hickman, I do know. Your uncle 
Edward was the dearest friend of my boyhood, 

I suspected who you were, from the likeness, and 
by cross-examinations, whose drifD you did not 
perceive, I penetrated your secret. Hence it 
was that I took to you so much.” 

The old ivy-clad home of my childhood, the 
love-glowing face of my dear uncle Ned, the 
sweet serene face of my mother, the twining 
gold tresses of my two baby sisters— all these 
rushed before me with magic swiftness, and 
the tears filled my eyes. He went on : 

“ You have thougnt me mad ; you knew that 
others thought it too ; and yet you never, I am 
convinced, uttered your suspicions to any one, 
and this because you fancied 1 was somewhat 
kind to you. In this you have acted well, 
Walter.” Another pause, "But I am not 
mad. I would I were ! Oh, how different is 
mine from the wish of the great satirist who 
prayed to God ever that his reason should be 
saved ! Madness were forgetfulness, and to me 
would be the greatest blessing— next to death, 
Walter, next to death I” 

It would be impossible to describe the ap- 
palling intensity of feeling which the deep 
sepulcliral tones of his voice evinced. I ventured 
to stammer forth : 

“ Surely,’ sir, there must be something worth 
living for.” 

“ Good night,” he said, shaking hands. “You 
have discretion, and to you I will confide some- 
thing which ought to be known to a few when I 
am no more.” He then went below. 

We were long becalmed in the tropics ; but 
at length we got a “ slope” of tlic trade-winds, 
and went along famously. Our queer passenger 
had not for weeks spoken to me, save by short 
fits and starts; %nd I began to think he re- 
gretted having said as much as he had said. Ao- 
cordingly, through a feeling of delicacy. I kept 
aloof from him, pretending ^hat I was bu«y when 
he came up during ray watcL 

At last he addressed me in a very abrupt 
manner; - - • 
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“Rickmaii, I am about to relate to you my 
dismal story. Swear by your God that you 
will never disclose it in my lifetime !”• 

I said I never would ; but he, hardly waiting 
for my reply, added : ** It will be but a brief 
I time of reticence.” 

: I could only interpret these words in a 

' shxister way, and, much moved, I cenjured him 
tolihlirow himself on the Almighty Vith all his 
sorrow, to abstain from any act of rashness. 

' “ I k»bw, sir,” I said, “ I am not fit to advise 
your age and learning ; but I have already 
lived to see strangely unexpected deliverances 
from misery and misfortune.” 

He did not seem to hear me, but, leaning 
gloomily on the rail, he thus began : 

“ I was forty years old when 1 married her. 
A severe disappointment which I experienced in 
early life had chan^d me mneh. To most 
persons I seemed cold-hearted and repulsive; 
but I tliought she knew me better. Her 
father was a clergyman of small means, and 
she had four brothers, all in the army. By acci- 
dent I met her. Our courtship was vei*y short. 
Her father was happy to see his last child pro- 
vided for, and our weddifig was celebrated with 
great pomp. Two of her brothers were there ; 
the other two were serving in India. I took 
her to our secluded Irish house in the county 
Clare, and, for a year and more, I lived a life of 
happiness such as falls to the lot of few. 

“ She was of wonderful beauty. Tall, of ex- 
quisitely moulded shape, with flashing eyes of 
brilliant blackness. Sne was much given to me- 
lancholy, which greatly increased after the first 
year of our union. I then be^an to fancy that 
the memory of some old affection haunted her ; 
but she often told me that I was the only 
man she bad ever loved, and that my well-known 
learning and accomplishments (those were her 
words) had long caused her to entertain for me 
the greatest respect, even before she had seen 
me. 

‘ “ Several times I came upon her unexpect- 
edly, and found her in tears, with an open letter 
in her hand. On my entreating her to let me 
know the cause of her unhappiness, she pleaded 
nervousness, the thought or her fathers deli- 
cate health, and other family matters, which, 
she assured me, I could not enter into. 1 
troubled myself much about this. I thought 
that my manner towards her was not demonstra- 
tive enough, and indeed no manner could show 
the boundless depth of my love for her ; then I 
thought that the disparity of our years pre- 
cluded a perfect interchange of feeling and sen- 
timent, But any suspfbion of her guilt, any 
thought that she was not stainless—” 

Mr. Aspem stopped abruptly, wiped the per- 
spiration from his brow, and proceeded : 

« Oh ! Why did I not die 'then ! I should 
have carried in my soul to the realms of Here- 
after a glorious .dream. ^ Butnow-i 

“ We bad be^ married fifteen months, when 
most unexpect» news came to me from India. 
^ A distant relatfre,had died there, leaving me a 
large fortune, ap^A my presence was required in 


Bengal to arrange important affairs. Finding 
that your ship was soon about to sail, I resolved 
to take passage in her, and I settled all things 
needful tor my wife's comfort during my absence, 
which was to be for a twelvemonth. Her de- 
spondency deepened, and I strove to flatter 
myself that my approaching departure was the 
cause. 

** I had had a lovely garden laid out for her. 
A side-walk led down to a tasteful bridge of 
ornamented wood, which spanned a pretty 
stream : an insignificant stream in dry weather, 
but a dangerous torrent after rain, in time of 
flood, the water rushed down with great velocity, 
and, to prevent the ‘bursting' of the bridge, 
several of the flooring-boards were not nailed 
down. This bridge led into a park, just beyond 
I which were the stables, and the stables com- 
manded a view of our garden. Although there 
was thus a short cut to the stables from the 
house, none of the servants were allowed to 
avail themselves of it ; our usual evening stroll 
was the garden and the park, and those were 
strictly private. 

“For some days the rain had been falling 
heavily, and our walks were stopped. I was 
much occupied, however, by business in the 
neighbouring town, and did not return as early 
as usual for several days in succession. 

“I returned one dark rainy evening just 
before sunset. Much rain had fallen, ana, as I 
crossed the bridge on foot, I noticed the stream 
flowing turbid and whirling beneath. This was 
not my usual way of going home, but, in conse- 
quence of the rain, I rode straight to the stables, 
gave my horse to the groom, and took tlie short 
cut. There was a shady summer-house in the 
upper corner of the garden, and T observed, to 
my surprise, a man's footprints along tlic path 
leading thither from the bridge. The prints 
were tnose of a fashionably-made boot ; and my 
surprise was increased by coming to a spot in 
which they seemed to have been met by an- 
other person's prints, and thence both led to the 
summer-house. Whose foot but hen could have 
made those tiny impressions ? I reached the 
summer-house, and tnere I found my wife. 

“‘Good Heavens! Caroline,* I exclaimed; 

‘ you out on such an evening — ^you so delicate ?* 
She was shivering with cold. ‘ Who was here 
I said. 

“ She shivered still more, and replied timidly, 

‘ No stranger has been here, Reginald.* 

“ ‘ What ?’ said 1 ; ‘ no one up the walk from 
the bridge ?* 

“ She looked frightened, again shuddered, and, 
gazing with her large eyes "in my face, she re- 
peated, ‘No stranger has been here.’ 

“ I looked at her earnestly ; her eyes drooped ; 
she whs ghastly pale. 

“ * Wdl, my dearest,* I said* ‘ let me muffle 
yon well; you. are very imprudent in so ex- 
posing yourself to the damp air.* 

“I wrapped her large shawl around her; 
from one of its folds there fell on the ground a 
glove. It dropped from behind, and she did not 
see it. I picked it up and concealed it. It was 
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a lavender kid glove, that had been worn by a 
man. 

^ ** I will not speak much of my feelings that 
night. Hundreds of trivial things came rushing 
and crowding into my memory — all of them, 
each of them, confirmation that the worst 'was 
true of her. 

** Her dejection, her frequent weeping over the 
letters, were now accounted for. Had she not 
often and often withdrawn from me in the even- 
ings, and stayed long away, returning with over- 
laden excuses ? Had I not seen her, more than 
once of late, drop a letter into the receiving-box 
of the post-office, when she might have put it 
in my mail-bag at the house ? Had I not seen 
her nervously starting at the slightest noise, 
when seated in the twilight at the window in 
her little sitting-room which overlooked the 
garden ? 

“ She walked into the house before me, and I 
had time to collect myself. I pleaded headache, ' 
and retired into my library. She knew that I 
never could bear the presence of any one when 
ill, and I was safe from interruption. Amid the 
whirling dance of my maddening fhoughts, no 
idea of revenge on her had any place, i don’t 
believe in the commonly received opinion that 
real love can be changed into hate. I could 
not hate her. I even thought with pity of the 
outer sorrow that could not .fail to be hers in 
this world for evermore. 

“ But him — he escape me ! No. How best 
to proceed ? ‘ Shall I go and question my 

groom, who must from the stables have some- 
times witnessed their stolen interviews ?* No, 
my instincts revolted at the idea of talking to a 

r oom about her, fallen angel though she was. 

would do it all myself. My plans were soon 
formed. Early next morning 1 rode to our little 
town, and sent back, by my servant, a note to 
my wife, stating that 1 was compelled to start 
for London that moment, to make some arrange- 
ments about my voyage, and that I should oe 
absent at least a week. I then went to the 

city of D purchased a light-coloured wig, 

a large pair of green spectacles, and, disguised 
with these and a large beard and moustache, 
returned to our village, where I engaged jyart- 
ments opposite the post-office. There 1 re- 
mained on the watch. 

** Three days after my supposed departure, my 
wife’s carriage drove up to the shop kept by the 

? ostmaster. Previous to her entering the shop, 
saw her drop a note into the letter-box. After 
a few minutes* delay in making purchases, she 
drove off s^ain. 

“ Late in the afternoon, a tall distinguished- 
looking man, with a travelling-cap, its peak 
closely drawn down over his face, entered the 
shop. I felt this to be my enemy. I saw him 
receive a letter from the postmaster’s wife, and 
hastily walk away. I hurried to the shop, 
and, m broken ^English, asked if there were 
letters for Herr von Thirl ? She replied in the 
negative, but I earnestly requested her to look 
over all the letters. This was in order to gain 
time for a question or two. 


“1 inquired who was that fine-looking man 
who had Just gone out of the shop? She didn’t 
know ; he was a stranger. But was not his name 
on his lette^js ? Oh yes ; the name was Mr, 
Thornton, but he didn’t live in the village. 
Had he been long in the habit of coming tor 
letters? Not very long. 

“I walked forth in the direction of my hoote. 
It was neatly dusk when I came within gight 
of that spot where my bliss in lifq, Ijad been. 
Over the^ wet spongy fields, over crutpbling* 
fences, through swollen water-courses, i had 
come, but danger and fatigue were unfelt. 
About half a mile from the house, I saw a horse 
tied up to a fence. He was with her, then. ^ 

“ I hid myself close to the bridge for a 5*rhile, 
until darkness should conceal my movemepts. 

I then hurried across and approached the 
summer-house noiselessly. They were not there. 
No. Of course they were in the house, then. 

I was not long left in indecision as to my next 
sto. The window of her sitting-room (it was 
a French window) opened, and there they stood 
within a few yards of me, his arm thrown round 
her waist. I heard him, I saw him kiss her ; I 
heard her kiss him ; I heard his impassioned 
' Good-by,’ and then, with the noiseless step of 
fate, I hastened by a near cut to the bridge. 

“ I crossed it, shoved the ends of three planks 
off their supports, so that the slightest weight 
should tilt them over, and waited about ten 
yards off, with a heart whose throbs I heard 
above the roaring of the angry flood. 

** He came. He made a few steps along the 
bridge. Then, a wild cry, a dashing of wood 
together, a plunge in the torrent, an interval of 
silence ; another cry, ‘ Help, help !* That was 
all. I was avenged. No mortal could escape 
out of that rock-banked stream in its then 
state. 

" Next morning I sent a note to my wife. 

* Caroline,’ I said, * I was close to you when you 
and he parted last night. I saw everything. 
He shall come to you no more. God forgivfi 
you.’ 

“ I left at once, I joined your ship, and I know 
I shall never land alive. Don’t misunderstand 
me. I shall not commit suicide. But his face 
— that face which I never saw in life — is with 
me ever. And, so closely is tlie memory of her 
entwined with my being, his face bears a like- 
ness to hers ; but, unlike hers, it always wears 
a ghastly frown. Lately, it has worn a more 
menacing expression. All wiU soon be over.” 

And it wae soon over (continued the chief 
officer) ; for, one evenirtg at sundown, a man fell 
overboard. The ship was going free at the time, 
and there was a stiff breeze. As the man passed 
the quarter, or rather as the quarter passed hina, 
it was plain thatf he could not swim, and his 
look of horror as he rose on a wave would have 

Q through you. Mr. Aspern was sjfauding 
e me on the poop'd^ck«> He snatchid up a 
life-buoy and leaped overboard. A boat wm 
lowered, but it took too Ion" a time; the ship* 
was brougbt-to. There-WCm’^nly two oars in 
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the boat, though four men had jumped into 
her; and we sW that they hardly made any 
way in the direction of the floating men, around 
whose heads the cormorants were sweeping, 
their terrible bills often coming very near them. 

Darkness soon came on. We burned li^ts 
for the boat, which, at last, returned, but without 
]tfr. Aspern and without the sailor « There was 
niiviowm' had gone down. TWs, six, was 
the end, of our Queer Passenger. 

pir ship reached Victoria in safety, and I 
lost no time in going up the country to see some 
gold-fields that had recently been discovered. I 
was fortunate enough to procure a black “boy” 
to lead my pack-horses, and I set out with a 
couple of seven-inch revolvers, a good rifle, four 
good horses, two of them laden with a tolerable 
“ swag.” I travelled about fiftj miles a day for 
four days, camping out each night, and at last 
came to a good-sized public-house where I de- 
termined to stay for a few days to give a spell to 
my horses. I was lonely enough during my 
stay, until a gentleman came who was a treasure 
as a companion. He was much my senior, Mid 
seemed to have a thorough knowledge of the 
world. I had never met a more fascinating man. 
I was delighted that we were to travel together. 

We rf/rf travel together, and well it was for 
another that we did so. On the second day we 
came to a creek, where I proposed that we should 
stop and lunch. I had scarcely spoken, when a 
horseman passed us at a rapid pace. He wore a 
red Garibaldi shirt, and a helmet hat with a red 
silk “ puggaree” streaming behind it. He had 
hardly disappeared over the steep bank on the 
opposite side of the creek when two shots were 
heard, followed by a shout. We spurred our 
horses over the creek, and, in a few seconds, 
belield the person who had passedus, overthrown, 
his leg pinned to the ground by bis horse which 
liad fallen, and a man in a mask about a dozen 
yards off, taking aim at him with a revolver. 
'We dashed on, but my Confounded horse came 
down with me, his foot having landed in a| 
bandicoot's hole. I staggered to my feet much | 
shaken, and was in time to see the issue. The 
red horseman and ihe bushranger fired simul- 
taneously, and the robber swerv^ in his saddle, 
but he came very close to the other and extended 
his revolver again. The other’s fate had been 
sealed hut for the promptness and skill of my 
companion. He took a long shot, the robber's 
pistol fell to the ground, his right arm dropped 
at his side, and, uttering a howl of rage and 
pain, he galloped off towards the scrub. 

When we reached the fallen man, and had 
released him, he said gaily, "Well, by Jove! 
that was touch and go ! Your shot saved my 
life, sir, and a better shot with a revolver I never 
saw.” 

" Who could your assailant have been?” said 
my companion. 

" Ofi, one of Micky*8 gang, of course. They 
have become very troublesome lately, and don't 
' acruple to take life. I am certain I hit the 
scoundrel, but, : sir, you have given him 


a stinger. He has killed my horse though, 
poor brute, and I wouldn't have taken two 
hundred for him this morning. Gentlemen, my 
tent is not far from this, and there’s plenty of 
room.” 

We made him mount one of our spare horses, 
and we soon came to his tent : a capital tent of 
galvanised iron. 

“Now then, Bob, look sharp about dinner.” 
Bob looked sh^, and we were soon seated 
at a table, on which we saw kangaroo-" steamer,” 
bronze-winged pigeons, a couple of wild ducks, 
and preserved potatoes. Nor were welcome 
liquids wanting. There were sparkling hock, 
sherry, and pale brandy.' 

After dinner we lighted our pipes (he and I), 
and he became very communicative. 

“I came out without twenty pounds,” he 
said, “ and no one could believe how lucky I 
have been. I ‘dropped* on large nuggets; I 

S it advances from the banks, and purchased 
rge quantities of gold for two-pound-ten an 
ounce, for which I received three-pound-sixtecii. 
I bouglii; bits of swampy ground m a place that 
was reserved for a township, and soon afterwards 
got as many pounds for them as 1 had given 
pence. If riches could give happiness, 1 ought 
to be one of the happiest young fellows in the 
Australias.” 

He said this with a deep sigh, and smoked 
meditatively. My travelling companion was 
very silent the whole evening. 11c took little 
wine, and listened to our host with great at- 
tention. A fine young fellow our host was ; a 
man every inch of him. He iiad evidently been 
reared as a gentleman, and bush-life had not 
made him forget his early habits. 

"Have you ever been in Ireland?” he in- 
quired, after a pause in our conversation. 
"Often,” I said, " on visits.” 

" In what counties particularly P'' 

" Many counties. The last I visited in, was 
Clare,” 

" Indeed ! I don't know many families in 
that county. Did you ever meet a Mrs. 
Aspern?” 

" I met her but a short time ago.” 

" How — bow was she ? Docs she still live at 
Bellgrove House P” 

“ She does. She is a very lovely woman, but 
in most delicate liealth. She never goes out 
save to spend a quiet evening with her intimate 
friends the Crossleys, who are friends of mine. 
It was there that 1 met her. They say she pined 
away from the time of her husband’s departure, 
and Was brought to death’s door by the intelli- 
gence of his decease. They say, indeed, that, 
although much younger than her husband, she 
loved him most passionately. He was well 
worthy of her love. A genuine, a noble fellow. 
He lost his life on his way to India in trying 
to save a poor seaman from dro\Yning.” ^ 

" He was the noblest of men,” said our host ; 
" although I never knew him personally, but 
only through others.” 

As he said it he seemed much agitated, and 
took a glass of wine, and a second, and a tliird. 
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"Poor Caroline, poor Caroline!’^ he said, 
in a low voice j then suddenly looking up, " I 
have been a sad scamp, and a disgrace to my 
family; but sooner or later the truth will be 
j known. She was my favourite sister. I was 
I tlie youngest child, and was spoiled. I entered 
! the army, went to India, took to gambling, took 
j to drink, and at last proceedings were taken 
against me for forgery. I was wholly innocent, 

! but a brother-officer informed me privately that 

i there was no chance of my acquittal; so I 

I made my escape, he furnishing me with the 

j means. I went home under a feigned name, 

j and 1 saw my father, who would not receive me, i 

j saying that every mail from India contained 

shocking accounts of my depravity, which had ! 
broken my sister’s heart and his. I went to my ; 
sister Caroline, saw her in private often, but 
never could prevail upon her to mention my case 
to her husband. He was too honourable a man, 
she said, to advocate the cause of an outlaw, and 
he would, she was sure, deliver his own brother 
up to what he believed to be merited punish- 
ment. She sold her own private jewellery to 
enable me to leave the kingdom, and we parted 
with great tenderness, for she did not believe 
me guilty. But on that dismal evening she 
told me she felt a presentiment of evil, and she 
was nearly right, for, on my crossing a foot- 
bridge that led from the garden, part of the 
planking gave way, and I was plunged into a 
; jieilcct torrent. Although a good swimmer, I 
I must have perished but for one of the planks 
that had fallen with me. 1 drifted away, clinging 
to this, and was landed, much bruised, a mile 
down the river. I reached London, and wrote 
to her before I sailed, telling her of my escape. 

I received a reply the day before sailing, which 
much distressed me. ‘James,’ she wrote, ‘you 
have brought a great grief upon me. I think 
and hope 1 am going to the grave.’ ” 

But at that moment my travelling companion 
raised his head, looked wildly at us, aud cried in 
a solemn voice : 

“ Most merciful Heaven ! 0, most merciful 
Heaven 1” 

He strove to rise from the table, and could 
not, but fell back helpless on the rude couch. 

“ Apoplexy !” I exclaimed ; “undo his neck- 
cloth.” 

“ No,” he faintly murmured ; " look at this, 
James Mowbray.” 

With trembling hands he pulled out a minia- 
ture from his bosom, aud held it out to our host. 

‘‘ My sister Carry !” cried the latter. 

"It is the picture of my wife, James Mow- 
bray. I am Reginald Aspern.” 

He and the seaman had been picked up by a 
whaler, and forwarded by the first passing vessel. 

I did not diminish the happiness of our host by 
informing him that the brotlicr-offioer in quei 
tion had met with an accident in “ pig-sticking,” 
and bad before his death confessed that he had 
committed the forgeries attributed to Mowbray. 
Tins news bad just arrived in Europe as I was 
leaving. 

I commenced my story, ** I am sitting alone 


in a very retired place,” &c., but since the above 
incidents occurred, I have visited " home,” as 
we properly call it, and the very happiest days 
I ever spent in my life were spent at Bellgrove 
House, in the County Clare. And the very 
greatest rompings I ever had, were with three 
young chubby rogues and one little girl, the 
three former bearing respectively the names |jf 
Reginald, *James, and tiiat of your huQfclle 
servant ^be latter that of Carry. , , 

1 * • 

"I HAVE HONE MY DUTY.” 

Well ! and a very good thing to have done, 
my dear madam; and you may be reasonably 
proud of your feat, and glad that you have so 
much scored to the good in your Great Account. 
Reasonably proud, f say ; not unreasonably ; not 
thinking that you have built the whole pyramid 
of human virtue from base to apex, and with all 
the secret chambers and treasure-stores com- 
plete, and not believing that you have sucked 
the orange of morality clean and dry— keeping 
only the gold-coloured skin as a tent and trophy. 

Duty is a grand thing to do, and the duty- 
doer is an inaispensable person in his genera- 
tion; and yet more than mere duty is needed 
for the perfectioning of our lives ; that is, if we 
would add the richness of grace to the hard 
square base of fact. All square bases need 
ornament. We want painters and sculptors as 
well as paviors and house-builders ; and though 
stout blue serge is an admirable institution, and 
keeps one well clad against the winter cold, yet 
do you not think that a wardrobe of stout blue 
serge only, coarse aud serviceable, would be a 
little heavy and uninteresting? For my part, 
being a frivolously minded person, I own to a 
weakness for laces and ribbons, and a rich black 
velvet now and then, and a dash of shining silk, 
or a cloud of airy muslin, with trifles of chains 
and lockets and flying ends and dangling 
streamers and pretty silly charms, worthless for 
clothing but good for beauty and that so much 
of coquetry as shows the desire of pleasing; 
without which we are less lovely than the 
savages. I own that a life of duty only, with- 
out the sweet caresses and loving words and 
other tender resting-places built up by Love on 
the dusty road of human travel, is to me a life 
without deligiit, a day without sunshine, an 
ordiard without singing-birds, a dress of coarse 
blue serge only, good against the bard incle- 
mency of winter, but unpleasant in the wear 
and unlovely to the wearer. 

No one doubts, still ‘less denies, the import- 
ance of doing one’s duty. But there is duty 
and duty ; and one has not built the whole of 
the pyramid, when one has put three bricks in a 
row, with a broken flower-pot on the top. There 
is a duty, for instance, which is like a dry 
white withered bit of junk whereby one 
can live fitly 'or generoifSly; I mean thwfc mani- 
festation of duty which is done, not so grudg- 
ingly as ostentatiously — not so complainingly atf 
coldly— not so slackly -as ulSt' jreeablv ; tins is 
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the duty-doing for which no one can feel warmly 
grateful, and wliich can never be lovingly repaid 
with compound interest stored up in the golden 
granaries of the heart, as one remays grace and 
generous goodness. The debt of duty paid to 
the uttermost fraction with the rigid exacti- 
tude of cold justice, is a hard and bitter gift, 
Walysing the hand that gives and blistering 
hand that receives it ; and among the worst 
of the self-delusions that blind and J)ewildcr us, 

’ is th6 boast of having done our duty to the poor 
starved soul hungering for the genial warmth 
of love. 

“I have done my duty.” Just so; and 
you have done no more. You have given 
workhouse fare for the marriage-feast ana the 
mother’s milk — for bread you have cast at his 
feet a stone, and a serpent for a fish ; for love 
you have doled out duty ; for sacrifice a carefully 
adjusted balance ; a painted fire for the bright 
yule log; and weeds for wayside flowers. This 
has been your theory of life ; and you have 
carried it out, not relenting, and never relaxing. 

« But if to this cold duty, on which you plume 

yourself so much, you had added a little 
warmth of love P if, instead of your serene self- 
satisfaction, you had more largely measured 
others* needs, and less generously your own 
bestowings ? if their rights, and not your gifts 
had been uppermost in your mind P and if salt 
junk, dry, white, and withered, and coarse blue 
serge, stout and serviceable, had not seemed to 
you all that man could rationally require P and, 
if all that, dear madam, then you would not have 
rubbed those lean white hands of yours over 
each other with quite so much unction as at 
present; you would not have set your lips so 

sc^uare and nor have said ia such mo- 1 

notorious and inflexible accents, when I pleaded 
for his weaknesses and a tender handling of his 
iraWties : “ 1 have done ray duty by him, and I 
can do no more.” (As if we have ever done our 
^ full duty to any one, or at any time !) You 
’would rather have remembered those gentle 
words touching our brother’s need, which mean 
more than your version of doing one’s duty, and 
instead of a seat bespoke between the cherubim, 
would have said something about the lowest 
place and unprofitable service, which would 
have been more to the purpose perhaps. 

I know of no condition in life, and of no work 
— not even the drill-work of a barrack-yard, or 
the machine-work of a factory — in which doing 
one’s duty only, without a dash of something 
more spontaneous and heartsome superadded, is 
euou^ for a man’s conscience. For, be it re- 
membered, duty, in thd narrow sense in which I 
am using the word now, does not include the 
free grace of love, or sunriy excursions into 
pleasant by-paths anywhere ; it is simply Duty 
—that which the law imposes, and that which 
society enjoins ; but as unlike the free grace of 
love ap Judaism is unlike Christianity. Take a 
sheaf 6f example8,*selected at random. We do 
, our duty in a most undoubted, manner when we : 
blow up our servants for their short-comings, 
and give what^jtuTS'^Tyall *'* their whips” to our 

, 

y- — 

children when naughty and disobedient r quite 
our duty: unless we would be ridden over 
roughshod by the one, and assist in the inevit- 
able ruin of the other. But is there nothing 
beyond and beside this duty, necessary as it is ? 
is there no praise to be bestowed for small well- 
doings? no indulgences outside the contract? 
no kindly thoughts for the good and happiness 
of the one ? and are the others always to go un- 
kissed to bed, with a virtuous denial of 
sweetmeats P Indulgences, praises, kisses, and 
” goodies,” do not come into the category of 
our duties ; nevertheless, the kitchen and the 
nursery that are without them arc only lialf 
alive, and not half nourished. But Susan’s 
holidays, and Betty’s new gown given her in 
acknowledgment of the more than salaried service 
she bestowed on our dear boy in his illness, and 
Jane’s young man allowed his supper on Sunday 
nights Wause she has been faithful and loving, 
and diligent in her calling — though duties ac- 
cording to the higher law of love, scarcely 
come under that head according to the lower 
creed. So with our children. Kisses and 
fondlings, and pretty stories told by the even- 
ing firelight, aiid^ Cnristmas-trees according to 
our means, and jaunts among the daisies and 
buttercups in summer-time, and the thousand- 
and-one gratuities of love, which arc quite apart 
from duties— are they not as needful for the 
hedth and vigour of those young lives as ** their 
whips” duly administered in evil times, and 
severe remonstranoe when the traditional black 
dog has crept inside the nursery door ? I think 
so ; but you, my dear madam— of whom your 

Bou once said he had never remembered your 
lips on his since he was a child of ten, and*^sick 
unto death-— you would count all these things 

1 follies, dissipating the sterner atmosphere, and 
leading to spiritual waste and poverty. 

We do our duty when we look sharply 

1 after the relations between our butler and the 
port bin; but is it no part of the same duty to 
remark on the brightness of his plate, or to 
thank him for his attention to old Rustyfusty, 
our maternal uncle, during his visit to us of 
formidable dimensions, and in a state of mind 
which it would be flattery to call unendurable? 

The small grocer round the corner, where 
that good old Jones deals as much for charity • 
and neighbourly good feeling as for convenience, 
often sends in packages of suspicious levity, 
even with string and paper thrown in. And 
the string is always large and the paper very- 
thick. Jones does his duty, and so does Mrs, 
Jones, when they remonstrate with the pec- 
cant grocer, pointing out the error of his 
ways, and striving to imprint on his heart the 
truth that a certain nameless pavement belong- 
ing nowhere is not made of good intentions, 
but of light weights and heavy papers, of the 
sand-box just to the side of the sugar-tin, of 
sloe-leaves curled upon heated plates and mixed 
in with Congou mid Bohea, of sprats masquerad- 
ing in oil as sardines out of the Mediterranean, 
of sealing-wax for cayenne pepper, of copper 
pennies boiled among the pickles and greengage 
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1 am, ana oi hams, soaked m creosote, sworn to jndiciouslv, always m the most telling manner and 
laye been hanging in the reek of the Yorkshire with the best political re^lt : she ias laid her- 
chimneys a month longer than was absolutely self out with the skill of a general conquering 
necessary. They have done their duty to the an unwilling country, cultivating (mly the richer 
small grocer then, adding a threat to leave him part of her acquaintance and those in whose 
if he persists in his nefarious practices ; also hands, or by whose connexions, lay the worth of 
they have done their duty when they pay his good fat fees, while systematically closing the 
bill regularly at Christmas, or, it may be, once door against those wno were only ailing and 
a week, deducting their per-centage for ready affectionate, and not remunerative ; and she haj 


a wecK, aeaucimg tneir per-centage tor ready affectionate, and not remunerative ; and she liaj 
cash as their duty to themselves. But I think never wanted an excuse , for so closing the do^ 
there is something more required than even all even againqf the meekest face ! She, ligs pub- 
this, good and right as it is. So did the Joneses, licly professed just so much more thaif the 
When the grocer’s miserable little wife fell ill — ordinary amount of piety as puts her in accord 
'‘Wife, ma’am!” said Jones’s cook, a portly with the fanatics, yet keeps her tolerable to the 
spinster with an account at the savings-bank ; careless — a nicely calculated amount, doing 
“ I don’t call her a wife, ma’am ; I call her a her infinite credit to ^ve hit ; she has married 
slave!” — and Jones’s cook was about right: some of her daughters to her mind, and is 
well, when she fell ill, it was not quite" the actively canvassing for the remainder, for which 


j with the fanatics, yet keeps her tolerable to the 
careless — a nicely calculated amount, doing 


popular notion of a customer’s duty to the purpose her house is plentifully supplied with 
tradesman supplying him with short weight, for young men of good expectations, but as her- 
J ones to send the poor little wife a bottle of metically sealed as was ever Eleusis to the un- 
wine ; and for Mrs. Jones to furbish up an initiated to such as have their fortunes still to 
odd frock or two for the children, adding a seek ; in all which she has done her duty, and 
tucker or a shoulder-knot for a little bit of the world has no fault to find. But in the true 
grace thrown in. Tlie duty would have stopped interior of that marriage — in the secret sanctu- 
short at the weekly payments and the care- ary of that house — ^bow does she stand ? As a 
ful remonstrance ; it would not have gone mask, a sham, a simulacrum, hollow from the 
into wine and pleasant fineries ; for duty does inside and the mere effigy of a woman on the 
not wander abroad, though love and charity outward, as a dead, dry, make-believe of living 
may — ^at least, not that kind of duty which flesh, if true wifehood means anything beyond 
])coplc pride themselves on when they feed their judicious housekeeping, if a man’s real mate 
world on cold porridge, and give neither milk should be more than his steward, and a mother’s 
nor butter, neither sugar nor lioncy, as softener functions go beyond nursery surveilJanoe and 
or sweetener. successful match-making. 

A wife does her duty to her husband, and' She has done her duty. So be it. Bigor- 
keeps herself above blame, if she is faithful and ously and exactly she has meted out her mea- , 
passably domestic. And a husband does his sure of allowance, and never once has she let it 
duty to his wife when he makes hex a sufficient flow over into the gracious excess of love, never 
allowance, and lets lier be mistress in her own once has she flashed out into the generous fltc 
house, not interposing his masterhood too rudely, o( sacrifice. Let her reward be the same. Eor 
when lie cares for lier comforts and fit and, her duty let her have justice, and strike the 
if you will, elegant maintenance. That is his balance for the rest, A miserable balance for a 
duty to her ; and I am sorry to add a duty which sin-Iaden one-sided mortality, that which is made 
every husband docs not think it binding on him between duty and justice, with neither love nor 
to perform. But is there nothing more due mercy to trim the scales I She has done her * 
from cither of IhemV Is there no generous duty, she says again, and why should the world 
forbearance with mutual failings? not in that complain? though to do the world justice it 
aggravating way of, “It is my duty to bear, and shows very little inclination to complain : only 
so I bear it ; and do pray come and see what a the hungry hearts of her household may some- 
sweet holy martyr I am, and how beautifully I times cry out in the nain of loving need, asking 
am bearing it;” not in a hymn of one’s own for a home, not only for a lodging value so 
composing, sung with crisped lips and averted much a quarter. But to her all this is mere 


am bearing it;” not in a hymn of one’s own for a home, not only for a lodging value so 
composing, sung with crisped lips and averted much a quarter. But to her all this is mere 
eyes, but in the only way worth having, with wasteful fancy-work, of which neither curtains 
the generosity of love, with the forbearing of nor wedding-cloaks can be made ; just so much 
kue charity and patience. The wives and bus- loss of time, she says grimly, thinking that 
bands living together according to the law of Providence would have done well to have made 


duty only, and not according to the law of love— of roses a6rial potatoes, and of nightingales fit 
the heart that is moulded only to this form— the victims for the spit of value in proportion to 
lips that breathe no other prayer— the soul that their song. That would liave matcheu her ideas 


knows no other aspiration — the lives established | of duty ; at present such excesses go on the 


on this platform and no other — what a cold; 
dry, miserable set ! They are mere mummies. 


01 auty ; at present such excesses go on the 
side of love, and love is a waste of power, she 
says. Poor thing 1 how she has missed the 


1 knew a wife of this stamp, and I dare say great arc of strength, 
many others knew her too. Sim has done her Many pcoplq do their duty, for which no one 
duty, certainly, in her chilly life, and done it can give tlianks beyond the payment stipulated 
very thoroughly, as duty. She has kept her for from the beginning. A doctor does his duty 
husband s money carefully, and has spent it when he goes to see his patients daily, leaving 
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tliem awful draughts aitd pills as big as aooms 
to get down tha boat w&j Uiey can. And yet 
there is an attendance whHdi is not put into the 
bill, but which is the very core tlie visit, all 
the rest being husk and rind; there is a thought- 
fulness beyond professional skill, and a human 
kindness more tnaa medical care, which no one 
pays for, because no one can pay for it, yet 
yhich is that grace beyond duty that vitalises 
tm whole. The doctor wiio does «not, or who 
cannot„ ^ve this, gives only half skill and 

' never* m&es bis way ; and he who can naturally 
and without affectation give most of it, is he 
who gets to the " top of the tree,” while his 
humbler brethren are making whistles out of the 
lower branches. 

So with the cler^man. His duty, indeed, is 
but the driest of dry bones unless warmed up 
by human love and charity, and then it becomes 
the dearest and most refreshing of all that the 
needy can receive. So with other professions, 
saving perhaps the lawyer, who, if he does his 
duty — ^no more neither leas — does all that can be 
asked of him, his profession being mathematical 
and to be spoilt by exuberances. 

But as a rule duty is the mere outside of 
everything, the form and the appearance not 
touching the inner core. Thus, it is our duty 
to go to church, but if we do not say our 
prayers and do ogle our neighbours, we may 
have done our duty but assuredly we have done 
no good. It is our duty to nurse the sick, but 
if we give them their potions punctually and 
shake up their pillows deftly, yet drop bitter 
words into their anodynes at the same time, 
is doing our duty there of much real value 
to them or to ourselves? Go through the 
whole round of human circumstance and it 
is ever the same : duty the letter that killeth, 
and love the spirit that giveth life ; duty the 
husk and rind, and love the core and the heart ; 
duty an algebraic quantity, not x, and love 
the unfathomable depths of a genius which 
creates, and of a passion which inspires. 

real ones since, and found them considerably 
less so. But the set at Normanbury Park was 
a tip-top set, as Mr. Latchup the steward took 
care to inform me th4 very first day. ‘ Everythink 
in my apartments is most helcgant,* said he ; ‘I 
see to ttiat myself. We have things first-rate, 
lee have ; ana of course are waited ozi accor ding. 

His lordshm ain’t half as partidilar bow he’s 
served, as 1 am for my ladies and gentlemen.* 
And this was true. 1 found, too, that the 
steward’s boy was expected, to do pretty nearly 
the whole work of the establishment, and to ‘ do 
it willing.* ‘ None of yer hidle airs here !’ the 
second footman said to me one day, when I 
rememtrated against doing some special work 
of his. ‘Who are pray, to talk to me 

about trouble? Why, a whipper-snapper like 
you has no call to know the meaiiin’ of the word.’ 

“I had no proper name in that house. I 
was, * Buttons V ‘ Lout 1’ ‘ Young - Shaver !* 

‘ Whipper-snapper !’ ‘ Butter-fingers !’ ‘ You 

Booby !’ * Lazybones !’ ‘ Now, Stoopid !* ‘ Great 
Gawk!* and a dozen other such fiattcring 
appellations. I was boxed, cuffed, sworn at, 
wdiculed, abused. My eyes were apostrophised 
in a manner, far from complimentary. My 
awkwardness and vulgarity were a theme for 
continual comment. I had work and kicks in 
plenty, but no love. It was undeniably a hard 
place, 

“ Mr. Latchup was a gredt man in every sense 
of the word ; more than six feet high, and large 
in proportion. He had a grand manner, used 
grand language, and walked the floors grandly. 
They trembled under him, as did I. Nature 
seemed to me to have made a mistake in ins 
case, and whilst he ought to liave been the Earl 
of Normanbury, that nobleman, a little bald- 
headed personage, who sneaked about the house 
as though he was afraid to meet his own servants, 
should have been the steward. I saw many 
strange things there, which ojiened my mind 
not a little. I saw the contrast between the 
luxurious table of a great man’s steward’s room, 
and the meagre fare of a poor curate, though 
the latter was a gentleman born and bred. I 
saw the waste, the airs, and extravagance of 
tills pampered part of society, who eat, and don’t 
pay. I saw the jealousies, the heart-burnings, 
the contentions, the love-making, that went on 
in those luxurious lower regions ; and I saw a 
great deal more that I won’t even allude to 
here. For, although I was ‘ Stoopid !* aud a 
‘ Booby !’ I had eyes, aud used them. 

“In course of time, by dint of cuffs and hard 
names on the part, of those ladies and gentlemen, 
and liard trying on mine, I had learnt my busi- 
ness pretty thoroughly, and they were good 
enough to keep me tolerably well up to it. Mr. 
Latchup sometimes condescended to say I was 
not a bad sort of young feller, take me alto- 
gether, though deuced low. But that was my 
calamity. It was not every one as was born 
with elevated idears, nor how could it be ex- 
pected of the lower orders ? Of course not. 

“ But in sixteen months there came a thunder- 
clap. The butcher in B— w^iose meat I had ' 
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“ Well, sir, one day my master told me he had 
got me a situation. I was engaged to wait on 
the steward’s room at the Earl of Normanbury’s. 

“ ‘Now, Clem,’ said he, with his honest eyes 
looking full into mine, ‘ you have your future 
before you. With some boys I might feel a 
doubt whether I had done right in saying nothing 
of the*— the past to this steward ; with you I 
have none. I know that you will keep your 
promise to me.* 

“ ‘ I will, sir.* 

“ * I know that you will live down the evil 
that has attached to your name, and make your- 
self a new and upright character.’ 

“ * God bless you, sir, for trusting me, I will.’ 

“ 1 went to my placi, and found it a hard one. 
, The ladies and gentlemen of the steward’s room 
‘ were diificult to please. I have waited on many 
' ^ • 
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stolen, Lad married a sister of Mr. Latchup ; 
and, as ill lack would have it, Lord Normanbury 
being absent, the bride and bridegroom thought 
proper to take her brother in their way home 
after their wedding trip, and were, of course, 
luxuriously entertained in the steward’s private 
apartments. The instant I beheld Mr. Lardner’s 
face, I knew my fate. His look of horrified 
surprise was more than enough for me. 

** How shall I describe the commotion that 
ensued ? Every servant flew to examine his or 
her possessions ; every drawer was turned in- 
side out. Luckily for me, nothing was missed. 
Tlie very scullery-maid couldn’t say but what her 
things was right enough — and what a mussy, 
‘sure; when they might have been all pict- 
pockctcd and murdered in their beds, and never 
known nothing about it. 

“That afternoon I was summoned to Mr. 
Latchun’s private apartments, who, looming 
vast and tremendous, thus addressed me : 

“ ‘ Well, this here’s a prkty go, this is. Now 
look here, and listen to me, young shaver. I 
don’t deny but what you’ve behaved respectable 
on tlie wliole whilst here, setting aside your 
vulgar ways, which you can’t lielp, for you’re 
born so ; tlie lower orders air. But the ladies 
and gentlemen, d’ye see ? as frequents these 
apartments ain’t accustomed to the society of 
tliieves, nor yet of tlie swell raob, d’ye see ? and 
oX course they couldn’t think of putting up with 
it. f And stealing a beggarly piece of soup meat ! 
Yah ! — so loio. Consequently, I regret to com- 
municate that you must go. Immediate. But 
you’ll be treated handsome — that’s my principle 
with the lower classes. Your month’s wages 
and board wages. But don’t you think for to 
come upon me for a reckmendationi because I 
.. can’t give none. The responsibility would be 
too tremenjous,’ 

“ I had worked hard — struggled hard— borne 
much in that house, all in the hope of redeem- 
ing my character, and keeping my promise to 
my dear master. 1 sneaked out of it like a con- 
victed thief (as I was), with swollen eyes, a 
bursting heart, and a character blasted. Yet I 
was to forgive Bliilip ! 

“ I never thought of a dishonest life now— 
that time was past. I would go to my master, 
and lay my sorrow before liirn, 

“Alas! sorrow had been there before me. 
His little child had died some months previously 
of scarlet fever, and he himself was dying now 
of rapid decline, the consequence of a cold 
caught one bitter night in attending a sick 
parishioner. His sweet wife came down, and 
told me these tidings with a pale sad face, but 
without a tear. She had wept so much, she 
said, over that little grave, she seemed to have 
no tears left. The doctor had ordered him to 
see no one for long together, but when he heard 
I was there, nothing would satisfy him but that 
I must come ki at once. Ah ! how changed— 
how wan — how wasted was the dear face. But 
it had its old cheery smile yet, its bright kindly 
expression. Nothing would change those, I 
' thought, but deatL 


“And X had not beenaoDf with aufti before be 
had comforted me so, that for the im, at least, 

I almost forgot* my grief. 

“ ‘ Clem,’ said he, wlien he had listened to my 
tale with breathless interest, * if is hard, it ^ 
hard. But it is all right, nevertheless, as yon^il 
know some day. You have fought a good fight,> 
and been beaten down this time. Up again, my 
boy, and fight bravely on. Up again; you’1%* 
win at last.’ * * r* 

“ ‘ I hav^’t the heart, sir. I can’t fight no 

more.’ 

“ ‘ You can,’ 

“'No I can’t, sir. It’s what they said in 
that — that place. My trouble’ll stick to me like 
pitch — always hunt me down. If I get clear of 
it for a bit, it’ll find me out again wherever I 
am. And I shall end in place at last.’ 

“He almost sprang up on his sofa. ‘No, 
no! a hundred times no!’ he cried, his eyes 
dilating with eager excitement. ‘ You’ll live it 
down, my boy, you’ll live it down! Believe 
mek I say you will.’ 

“ He sank back exliansted. But presently, 
raising himself s^ain slightly, he whispered: 

‘ And 1 see good in it, even now !’ 

“ ‘ Good, sir ?’ 

" * Yes ; great good — for you can nurse me. 

I want you sadly, and my wife wants you. We 
have often wished you were here of late — w^e 
wished it when my — my little son was ill. 
Don’t cry, Clem, my boy. Ilaihcr rejoice that 
you are sent here just in time to be of use 
to us.* 

“ This was how he comforted me, sir, and made 
me forget my jjrief. 

“ I nursed liim — ah ! I am thankful to think, 
as tenderly as he had nursed my parents — and 
made it easier for tliat sweet laay too. She 
often said 1 seemed to have been sent to be a 
help to her, and she did not know how she 
should have got on without me. 

“ By degrees I discovered how poor they were 
— ^how nrany things she longed to get for Iiim, 
that were quite beyond their means. When I * 
learnt that, I took a five-pound bank-note from 
my little hoard (I was rich, for I had spent but 
little at Lord Normanbury’s, and had received 
a month’s wages and board wages in advance on 
leaving), and enclosed it to her, with ‘ From a 
true friend,’ in a feigned hand in the cover. I 
was present when she opened it. * See !* said 
she, * wliat Providence sends us ! How can I 
ever be thankful enough ? — ^For I think,’ the 
poor thing added, pusing suddenly, as though 
a doubt crossed lier mind, “I think I’m 
justified in using it ! It says ‘ From a true 
friend,’ — and he has maSiy such, who would be 
glad their money should benefit liim. Yes — I’ll 
use it. Clem ! run out and buy a packet of 
isinglass for me^ and a chicken from tlie 
poulterer’s, will y*ou, my boy ?’ 

“ Sir, you may suppose I enjoyed seeing liim 
eating that cbicxen — ^yes, and relishing it too ! 

It was worth all the cuffi and hard names I had 
borne at Norutjyibury, to have earned that for 
those two deau people. 
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Ouly oni$e during bis illness did be allude 
to Philip Steele, and then it was to tell me 
be was doing well in the service he bad first 
entered. (I should have mentioned, by-the-by, 
that a gentleman in court tbat^tbat day bad 
been so struck by his appearance and manner 
of giving bis evidence, tnat he made inquiries 
about him, and ended by taking him as page.) 

** * I could have wished to see him once again,’ 
ifty mastdr said, 'and to have asked you both to 
shake bands there, by my bedside-^. (He was 
confined to his bed now.) ‘ For you’re a son of 
mine, you know, Clem, and he’s another; and 1 
can’t nave ill will between my boys. But now 
I’ll only say that if you wish to comfort my last 
hours, you’ll do your best to forgive him.’ 

I tried to harden myself, but it wouldn’t do. 
I saw the earnest look of bis poor eyes, and I 
couldn’t resist it. 

" * I will try, sir.* 

** A squeeze of the hand was all bis answer, 
and he turned his face to the wall. But 1 knew 
that I had given him infinite pleasure. 

" He suffered much towards the close, but he 
wanted for nothing. His poverty had been dis- 
covered, and luxuries, delicate ofiTerings, sub- 
stantial aid, poured in upon him from all sides. 
Every comfort and alleviation that money could 
procure were his in those last hours, whose 
very liberality had not only kept him poor, but 
had prevented others from realising how poor 
he was. , 

“ The end came. I can’t describe it. Those | 
who saw, will never forget it, 

‘'He had taken leave of me, and of some 
others, hours before, for, unlike n}ost persons in 
his complaint, he was conscious he was dying. 

“‘Clem,* be said, 'let it cheer you in this 
parting, to know that you’ve been tlic greatest 
comfort to us both. And 1 hww that you won’t 
forget me.* 

“ ‘Never, sir, whilst I live.’ 

“ ' But remember me for good, my boy. Let 
my memory rouse you to resist evil. When 
'you’re tempted, Clem — iphen you*re tempted — 
then remember me, and turn to Him I’ 

“ He raised lus tkin white hand as he spoke, 
with a gesture of indescribable power. There 
was Heaven in his face then, the Heaven to 
which he was hastening. 

“He died not many hours after. 

CHAFTEB IV. 

“ One of the last things my master did, was 
to obtain from Mr. Tudor, the rector fto whom 
he had told my story), a promise that he would 
take me under his especial protection, and never 
rest till he bad obtained me some employment. 
When, therefore, that gentleman was shortly 

after preferred to the deanery of B , wbicn 

removed him to a distant county, be took me 
into his own service as page. ‘There I remained 
a couple of years, givi^ entire satisfaction, as I 
was told, but receivii^ very little; for there 
was ndt much sympathy in that house. The 
dean was absorlied in his learned books and 
* writings, and the Jean’s lady almost as much so 


in fashionable visits. Still, everything was done 
orderly in their establishment, and the dinners 
were considered first rate. And I had reason to 
be grateful to them, for, although they evidently 
distrusted me at first, they kept my secret, and 
thus gave me every chance of redeeming my 
character. From them I went to a neighbour- ^ 
ing gentleman as second footman, and there 
contmued five years, leaving him to better my- 
self again by going to a widow lady of rank as 
upper footman, with a considerable increase of 
wages. Whilst with her, I became engaged to 
a young fellow-servant, who, although decidedly 
above me in rank (she was ray lady’s own maid), 
allowed herself to be touched by my devotion, 
and sincerely returned it. Fanny Pearson was 
remarkable for her beauty, but still more for 
her steadiness. We were too young and too 
poor to marry then, of course (I was but six- 
and-twenty, and she a twelvemonth younger), 
but we agreed, with my lady’s entire approba- 
tion, that as soon as we should have saved 
enough to make it prjadent, we would set up in 
business of some kind as man and wife. 

“Nearly ten years had now passed since the 
event I have related, and I did hope 1 had 
really lived the hated evil down. But I never 
forgot it. A thrill of horror would often dart 
through me as I pictured to myself what I 
should feel if that disgrace should ever reach to 
Pannv’s ears. Yet sometimes I half resolved 
to tell her the whole, for I doubted whether it 
was honest, whether it was justifiable, to keep 
from her such a fact. But I had not the cou- 
rage to risk losing one I loved so dearly. I 
pondered over it uneasily; but I held my 
peace. 

“ When ! had been rather more than three 
years in my lady’s service, certain family changes 
obliged her to break up her establishment, 
and join her sou on the Continent. In an- 
nouncing to me this necessity, not without 
expressing great regret at parting with me, she 
said she hoped to help me to a far better and 
more lucrative place than her own. I need not 
say that I thankfully accepted her offer of a 
strong written recommendation to Mr. Grant, a 
friend of hers in London, who was looking out 
for a very steady man-servant for his invalid 
cousin, and set off for the metropolis to try my 
luck. I found Mr. Grant the most fussy and 
suspicious of mortals. He seemed to doubt 
everything, to be on his guard at all points, 
to be never tired of blessing his own soul and 
body. After my second interview with Jiim, he 
wrote my lady a string of questions as long as 
my arm, and appointed me a third time to learn 
Ills final decision. 1 went, and was engaged. 

My lady’s answer had been more than satis- 
factory. ‘Bless my soul and body! quite out 
of the way 1’ — and he handed me a note to take 
at once to my future mistress, informing her I 
was the servant he had engaged for her. As I 
was about to leave the room, a footman enter- 
ing, informed him that the person who had 
called so many times before about Mrs. Hau- 
way’s place was there again now. ‘Again!* [ 






Spraggs have, about the lodgers took in, 
an4 never done a ui^iist thing by no one*«-'not 
since we set up in i^e greengrocery busi- 
ness—*—* 

" I looked up. I did not bvca oompreliend 
her meanings 

“ ^ Fr*ap6 it’d be pleasanter for dtt parties if 
, you was to suit yourself,* she said, bluntly, 
*It*s best to be straightforward, and so 1 tell 
•ye. 

V 1 understood her now. Sie, ion, had keerrd 
U! 

“liike one recovering from a long illness, 
feeble and sore smitten, I tottered from that 
place, and went out into the cold hard world 
again. I wandered far away into cue of the 
humblest quarters of the town, and engaged the 
first poor room I could find. I had plenty of 
money. For a long time past I had been saving 
every penny I could spare with a precious object 
—I had saved for Fanny. 

" ^?ot long after, I fell seriously ill ; and for 
a time I hoped that death would relieve me of 
my sufferings. But Providence had other things 
in store for me. 

** After many months, being offered work by 
a neighbouring carpenter, who accidentally dis- 
covered my knowledge of the trade, I accepted 
it, more from a need of some occupation than i 
from actual poverty. Then followed weeks, j 
months, years of colourless, objectless existence, j 
during which I performed mechanically the I 
tasks set me, held no communication with any i 
one that I could avoid, hated my species almost | 
hated myself ; a)} existence without interest, j 
witliout sympathy, without forgiveness. For I 
lived upon my resentment. 1 brooded over it. j 
I renewed it day by day. I was for ever pic- j 
taring to myself with vindictive delight tlicj 
vengeance I would wreak on that arch enemy il 1 j 
could. I longed that I were but free to injure, ! 
as I considered I' was to abhor him. For my ! 
promise to ray master was no longer binding in 
my eyes. No being in his senses could expect 
me to do other than hate Philip Steele now. 

“I pass over those years, dreadful and god- 
I less as they were. In my desolation I did 
sometimes utter the Publican’s prayer; but I 
never went to church ; I never knelt down for 
five long years. 1 dared to be angry with my 
Great Creator. I writhed under an unutterable 
sense of injustice. I thought myself a hunted, 
doomed, accursed creature, shut out from all 
sympathy and love — utterly and for ever alone. 

“A misanthrope has generally himself to 
blame full as much as the world. I see now 
that much of what I endured at that time 1 
might have spared myself. If, instead of flying 
from the struggle, t had fought on, as Mr. 
Penrhyn once advised, I should have won my 
way at last. For I had friends, who valued, 
and would gladly have served me. My lady 
had taken no end of pains to sift my story, 
and had sought fon; me everywhere before she 
and^Fanuy went*abroftirs.pean Tudor had done 
the same, bearing strong willing testimony 
in my favour *„wid bst, but aot least, my dear 


mistress, when she learned from him what had 
ehanoed, never ceased to make inquiries for me. 
But 1 had left no trace. In my agonised desire 
to hide myself from all the worm, 1 had Ranged 
my very name, and the words of kindness and 
encouragement that would have raised my 
crushed spirit were never spoken. So five 
dreary years passed by, and at thirty-one I was 
an old man in heart, if not in outward appear- 
ance. But long before that time I had engaged 
these premises^ and set up on my own account. 
1 bad a morbid satisfaction in never suffering a* 
human being to eross my threshold except on 
business — -in eneonraging the belief that 1 was 
crazed, though harmless. 

"One evening, I was returning home after a 
late walk, wlien my attention was arrested by a 
crowd that surrounded a humble door>stc}) in a 
street not far off. I did what I had not douo 
for months — might say years before — 1 ad- 
dressed myself, of my own accord, to a fcilow- 
creatnre, and inquired what was the matter. 

‘ A man either dead or dying,’ was the reply. 
‘A case of starvation, they say.’ 1 could 
scarcely account for the impulse that induced 
me to approach, and as I did so, the crowd 
artially opened. ‘ Has any one ever a drop of 
randy?* a policeman inquired, looking round. 
1 had. I always carried a small flask ot it in 
my pocket, being subject to a sort of spasm. 
I gave it him, following in his wake as he 

f iuslied his way back again, stooping down at 
ast over an object on tne step, which his buily 
form concealed. ‘ I can’t get his mouth oj>eii,’ 
I heard him say. Then there was a buz/, of 
voices. 

" ‘ Yes — jes — there — lie swallowed ’ 

" * He’s not dead * 

"’Ain’t he?* 

" ’ No. He did swallow.’ 

“ ‘ There I he’s swallowed some more — plenty 

— ^no — he’s not dead ’ 

"‘That’s enough — don’t give him no more 
now.’ 

"And the policeman raised lus tall figure and 
returned me the flask. In doing so, he moved 
a little on one side, and disclosed the foriit of 
the dying man. He was pale as death — liib 
features attenuated — his clothes travel-stained 
and tom — his hat fallen off — his hair malli'd 
together — his whole appearance ghastly in the 
extreme. But there was no mistaking Philip 
Steele. 

" 1 advanced a step or two to make sure of 
the fact. I gazed at him. I gloated over liini. 

‘ " Have I found thee, O mine enemy ?” ’ I in- 
wardly exclaimed. 

" Yes, I had found him, as my utmost malice 
could have wished to find him. He was in my 
power now. Oh, joy unspeakable! Revenge 
at last ! 

" The brandy had so far restored him, thnt 
he showed signs of life, though still insensible. 
The police were talking of conveying him to 
the station-house, bufc^ I interfered. ‘ I know 
this man well,’ I said. ‘ Bring him to my 
house. Ho is a 1 will see to him myscll'.’ j* 
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A« the? ciai*ied him after me, it occurred 
to me to ask myself what I should do with this 
enemy of mine, now that he had fallen thus un- 
expectedly into my power. But I put off that 
consideration for the present. Let me but get 
him home ! In the silence and solitude of my 
own house I would decide what to do with 
him. 

" He was brought in here—through this shop 
—past where you’re sitting now — up those 
stairs — and laid on my bed. Then some one 
volunteered to go for a doctor ; and before you 
would liave thought it possible, one had arrived 
— a young man with a shrewd careworn coun- 
tenance — and was in full^ examination of the ' 
case. He shook his head over it. He doubted 
the patient’s surviving the night. There had 
been recent serious illness, it was clear — ^fever 
probably ; and that, with want of food and over- 
fatigue,* had so prostrated the physical powers, 
that he doubted their rallying at all. He would 
send medicines, however, to he administered ac- 
cording to the directions given, and on the care 
with which these were obeyed would probably 
depend the last chance of life. There ought to 
be constant watching, giving of occasional sti- 
mulants, and later, food in very small quantities. 
Did I require a nurse ? He could send a good 
one immediately. 

“ No, 1 would not hear of a nurse. I shrank 
from the idea of such a spy upon my actions. I 
said I would do all that was necessary for’ the 
man niyscdf. 

“ Looking at me with that keen, almost sus- 
picious eye of his, he remarked that he would 
call again in the morning, and, handing me his 
card in case I should want him sooner, repeated 
his injunctions as to care, and d^arted. 

“I managed, not without difficulty, to un- 
dress the attenuated form, and lay it inside the 
bed ; and havingdone so, went down to prepare 
myself some supper. I felt I must both eat 
and drink ; strength might be required for what | 
I had to do. i’resently, a boy brought the' 
i medicines — Iw'O bottles, on one of which was ; 
written, "To be taken immediately;’ on the 
otlicr, ‘ A sixth part to be taken every two 
hours.’ 1 carried both up-stairs with my supper, 
and, sitting down by the bed, began, for the 
first time, to think ! 

"" Here, then, was my enemy, at my mercy. 
The man who had twice blighted my life, de- 
stroyed my character, was in my power, I had 
but to throw away those medicines, to leave 
him alone there, and he would die ; the doctor 
had said so again and again. And I should be 
revenged. He had made my life a living death, 
and i should make his a real oue. And no 
creature would know. 1 should be safe from 
all risk of detection— alone in the house with 
him — the key in my pocket. The doctor would 
come next moniin^, and find him dead (as he 
had almost foiv'etold), one phial empty, the other 
partially so. No eye could detect, no being 
discover, the secret of that untimely end. Nor 
need I move a finger to produce it. It was 
* simply to be passive myself, and to let him be 
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do; to ait there, watchii^ tlie lamp of life die 
out, as it must die if no ^h Oil replenished it. 
And I shouM be revenged. 

But stay. Did I think no one would know ? 
Was there ndt One who knew all— saw ai P 
And in the eyes of that One, what would this 
thing be P Would it be mterder ? 

“ I turned ; and looked, not without reluct? 
ance, act— at him. He was moving now, uneasily ; 
i his head had rolled quite off the pillow. Me- 
chanicallyiias one picks up a thing dropped on ^ 
the floor, I raised the weak head, and having * 
smoothed the piUow, laid it down again. His | ^ 
eyes opened, as I did so, with a strange uncoq^' 
scions stare, then he closed them with a groan. 

I sat down again. From my place by the. bed 
1 could see the sky, lovely with soft white 
clouds, through which the moon was sailing 
fast, sometimes obscured for a moment, then 
emerging purer and brighter than ever, sur- 
rounded by a wide circle of brilliant light. I 
gazed long, thinking in a pnzzled sort of way of 
the Almighty being who had made those hea- 
vens with all their countless stars, which might, 
for aught I knew, be each a separate world, 
wondering, with a sudden sense of awe, whether 
fie was there, looking upon me now, as I sat in 
that dark room, brooding, meditating — what ? 

** Suddenly, the prostrate form raised itself, 
and, with a wild stare and wilder utterance, 
Philip cried out, " Drink ! drink ! give me 
drink !’ 

“That cry recalled me to myself. I went to 
the drawers where stood the two medicine 
phials side by side — his life, the doctor had 
said. I took the one ‘ to lie given immediately,’ 
poured it into a tumbler, and, supporting him 
with one hand, held it to his lips with the other, 
looking away from him as I did so. He drank 
it with indescribable greediness. ‘Bless you! 
bless you for that !’ he faltered, in a faint choked 
voice, and fell back again. 

“Something in that- unconscious blessing 
moved me strangely. It seemed as though he 
thanked me for sparing his life. Then all at 
once, as I looked up at the placid moon, wliosc 
rays made quite a broad path of light through 
I the chamber, the image of that young curate 
I rose before me. I saw in my mind’s eye his 
pale earnest face, his kind eyes, as plain as I 
see you now. Again those words sounded in 
my ears, ‘ Remember me for good ! When you ' 
are tenmtcdj ihm remember me, and turn to | 

Him. There is no happiness in hating ; there j 

is a God-like joy in forgiving.* I 

“ Yes, I could imagine that joy now. I had | 
tasted something of it but a few moments since, i 
when I raised the weak* form, and administered ’ 
the saving draught. ‘We cannot go on really 
hating those we benefit. It is not in our 
human nature.’ How that man’s words seemed 
to live again ! 

“ 1 looked at Philip. Pale, utterly helpless, 
he lay there wholly at nay mercy. But fie was 
safe from me nowjiK-i::^ as •though his mother 
watched besideAiim. He was no longer my^ ^ 
enemy. My mneorous hatsvid seemed to have 
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CHAPTER XIX. YOUNG BRETT DISCOVERS AEL. 

Siiiii under the imprcssion’that his office was 
a little ** shabby,” Young Brett had to reassure 
himself. pretty often. All that Miss Manuel 
wished was to hear how a quiet lady died. 
He spoke to a waiter that night about Major 
Carter. An admirable gentleman, said the 
waiter, known and liked in the place. They 
were all sorry when he left. He was so gay 
and cheerful, and could tell such nice stories. 
And Mrs. Carter? A good woman too, but 
“soft” and quiet— by no means to come near 
the major. What did she die of? 0,ill for a long 
time ; regular break up. Began with a cold. In 
fact, only for the major, who took such care and sat 
up and slaved himself night after night, she 
would have been dead months before. A good 
charitable man— gay and pleasant too. (As if 
the charitable were not usually gifted with these 
qualities.) Where did he live, and the lady die P 
At Griffiths’s, in the main street. 

In the morning he saw the little d\in town 
better, its tiny street, its house or two, whose 
second story projected over on pillars, and made 
a sort of summer-house below. He found that 
his hotel had one front which looked into the 
little main street, and another, heavy, massive, 
and of a cliilling iron-grey, that made part of a 
terrace, and looked out across a little common 
upon the sea. This was now a cheerless prospect ; 
and the iron-grey face was as rough and well 
scored with ill usage from the weather, as that 
of an old storm-beaten pilot. 

He set off to Griffiths’s. There were minia- 
ture shops, where they seemed to sell nothing 
but glass blacking-bottles full of sweets and 
lozenges, and in which articles a brisk trade 
must have been done. He found his way to 
a narrow yellow strip of a house, in the front 
bedroom of which Mrs. Carter had died. He 
knocked. It was opened by a tall bony woman. 
She stood with it half open, so that her figure, 
with the door, inade up a perfect and satisfac- 
tory obstruction. Young Brett said cheerfully 
that he wished to see Mrs. Griffiths. 

' “About what ?” said the other, sharply. 


“Well,” said Young Brett, “say abour I 
lodgings.” 

“ There arc no lodgings to let here, nor won’t 
be,” said the woman, preparing to close the door. 

“But,” said Young Brett, “I want to see { 
Mrs. Griffiths.” 

“Well, what o’ that?” said the woman, yet I 
more sharply. “ I am her ; and I tell you we let | 
I no lodgings, and won’t let them.” i 

! Brett, still good humoured and never to be 
I put out of temper, said how provoking this was, 

I and that it couldn’t be helped. That he was a 
stranger in the place, and could he— this he put 
at a venture— fsee Mr. Griffiths ? 

“No ye can’t, no nor him neither,” she said, 
not so sharply now. “ We don’t waste time in 
this place, and you, young man, don’t waste 
yours.” 

“ You won’t let me in, that’s evident,” said 
Young Brett, laughing. 

“What is it P” said a voice behind the woman, 
and a hard-lined face, that had been in the world 
some sixty years, appeared on the shoulder of 
the woman. Said the woman ; “ He wants lodg- 
ings. Only think ! Why, there’s the hotel !” 

I The sixty years’ face had sharp eyes and ragged 
hair. The sharp eyes twinkled. “ Lodgings,\ 
it said. “We might, you know. It ain’t the 
custom. But if a good thing offered ” 

The bony woman turned on him. “ Always for 
money,” she said, wickedly, “You would sell 
your soul, and all our souls, for a Welsh tester. 

I tell you we won’t.” 

“You think money is to be picked up in the 
street,” he said. “ Here is a gentleman who will 
make us a good offer, I know he will. And it 
is hard, precious hard— in my own house, too.” 

“Ah, go in,” she said, with a rough good 
humour. “Don’t let us be exposing ourselves 
in the street. It can’t be done,” she said to 
Brett. “ Very sorry not to have you, sir. But 
we don’t like to put oursel,vea out. And I have 
a hundred things to do ; so—” She closed the 
door, making it finish what she was saying. 

Young Brett went his way a little gloomy. 

“I can do no more,*the thought, “if th^y idof^t 
let me in, or tell me anything.” Bat he felt a little 
ashamed of coming back to Miss Manuel so tun- 
successful.. So he set off to t^e a walk in»the 
grounds of the old Mxt tne town. 

Some one “ it to him : i.e. received a 
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shining. And Brett was walking briskly nbout 
to warm himself, when he came suddenly on a 
woman with two children. He recollected the 
woman at once, 

**0, sir,** she said, "I came •to look for you. 

I heard a gentleman had been at jour house, and 
I was sure it was the same.** 

“What, at Griffiths’s?** said Tonng Brett. 
“And this is the little woman that nearly fell 
into the water ? You must take care another 
time^ •litlle woman.** He doted children, 
and most children that he met were seen 
“toddling** to him with their little hands ex- 
itended. This little child of the red cloak he 
stooped down and kissed. The mother looked 
at him with beaming eyes. She was young and 
fresh, and had a soft interest in her face. 

“O, indeed, sir,** she said, “we are so iprate- 
ful to you. And you thought so little of it.** 
“Nonsense,** said Youpg Bi*ett, colouring, as 
he always did at praise, “ You make me un- 
comfortable. So you were at Griffiths’s ?’* 

“ I am their daughter-in-law,** said she, “and 
live with them. My husband is dead. That 
litrie one there was his favourite.** 

“ Nice little woman !** Brett took her up, and 
put her on his shoulder. “ What does she like ? 
Go-car j,s and dolls, and that sort of thing ? 1 sup- 
pose they sell those sort of things somewhere?** 

“ 0 no, no, sir ; you are too kind. But,*’ she 
went on, with some hesitation, “you wanted 
lodgings, you said.” 

“Why— er— no, not exactly,” said Young 
Brett, setting the little girl down. “I wanted 
to— see somebody— or to hear something— you 
know— more than the lodgings. Wasn’t there a 
Mrs. Carter staying with you ?** 

The woman looked roimd with alarm. “ All, I 
thought it was that,” she said. 

« Why ?** said Young Brett, wondering. 

/ “You wished to hear about all that. And I 
have been expecting it this long time back.” 

“Why, I dare say ym know all about it,” said 
he, eagerly; “that is, if there U anything to 
know.” 

She shook her head. “ Something— not much. 
It is a long story, and a sad story, and a curious 
story, sir. If you wish to learn it all, you should 
stay here some time, and see people who ought to 
be seen. You should take our lodgings.” 

Young Brett looked at her astonished. “ This 
is ail mysterious,” he said. “ I did want to take 
your lodgings, but they won’t let me take them.” 

“ O, they will,** she said. “ He will. He is 
moaning over the loss of so much money at this 
very moment. If you come again, sir, in the 
morning ” 

“ But,*’ said be, “ this is all so odd ; and if I 

were to go to your house, I don’t know ^I 

ought to be back in London.” 

“Some one should look to it,” the young 
woman said. t 

“It? WhatFi* edhpgd.^ Young Brett. 

illness,” samSie^wsteriously. “It 
was very long, very miserable, and ** 


“ How did she die ?” said Young Brett, eagerly. 
She shook her head. “I was kept away- 
shut out. Boor gentle lady, she ftmeied me a 
little, and someway ke took «are always not to 
let me near her. He suspected me.” 

“Suspected!” said Young Brett, a little be- 
wildered. “ Suspected what ?— and wJiy should 
he suspect P” 

The young woman shook her head and looked 
round. “ He himself has been here, at oui* house. 
He knew that some one was coming, and told 
them. He has great influence with Mrs. Griffiths. 
But I say,” she went on, with greater vehemence, 
“ some one should look after it ! You should 
stay here some days. There are people to be 
seen that know a great deal. I can tell no- 
thing, because I know but little; but you are 
clever, and can use your eyes and bead.” 

“ Who am I to see ?” said Young Brett. 

They talked some time longer, and she told 
him— then went away. 

There was a dingy apothec^’s shop there, 
languid as regards business; its bottles, medi- 
cines, and apparatus, appearing under a delicate 
film of blue mould. The dispenser himself, as seen 
through a dusty pane, seemed to be suffering* 
under the same powdery mitc-eaten blight. 

Young Brett walked into the shop briskly, and 
asked to see Doctor Jones. A boy came out 
from behind the dusty glass door of a back par- 
lour, with hope in bis face ; but Young Brett, fresh, 
clean, and full of bright health, quickly dissi- 
pated all illusion. The boy’s face fell. Doctor 
Jones appeared presently, a stooping, grey- 
haired, trembling old man, with a face of crushed 
and crumpled parchment. It was turned very 
shyly and suspiciously on the young oflicer. With 
his off-hand way, Young Brett said he wanted a 
box of cough lozenges. He did not say /or a 
cough. Some such old friable fossils were dis- 
covered in a pigeon-hole and given to him. Then 
he began to talk pleasantly with the old man 
about the place, and about those who lived there. 

There was a fire in the back parlour, and 
Doctor Jones, shivering a good deal, asked 
“would he come in and sit down?” Brett 
went in gladly, and had soon, with his old charm, 
recommended himself. Gradually he came to 
the subject that was in his mind, and cautiously 
mentioned the name of Major Carter. 

Tiie old man started back, and looked at him 
steadfastly, with his hands clasping the knobs of 
bis chair, “ Why do you mention him ? ** he said, 
quickly. “ What do you want to know ?” 

’ “ I ?” said Young Brett. " I know him already 
—have known him ever so long. I knew his 
wife, too, poor lady 1’* 

Old Doctor Jones squeezed up his eyes to look 
yet more suspiciously at his visitor. “ Why do 
you talk to m about her ?*’ he said. “ It is all so 
long ago ; it is better to let the whole thing be 
forgotten. I don’t want to think of it. That is— 
if I was to be thinking of all the people I have 
attended, and what they suffered, what plcasan^ 
thoughts and pleasant dreams I should have !’* 
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"Soyoae atteaded Mrs. Carter?” said Yoang 
Brett, with blaat mterest. “I want to hear 
about that illness. I am most anxious to know 
all about poor Mw. Carter, and how she ** 

Suddenly the dirty glass door was opened by a 
fresh pink-looking red-haired young man, with 
quick eyes, who stood with his hand on the door 
looking from one to the other. “ Mrs. Carter’s 
illness !” he smd. “ Well, what about it ? She was 
ill, and she died, and was buried, like a thousand 
other people. Who is this gentleman, father ?” 

Young Brett answered promptly that they were 
merely talking over the town and the people who 
had lived there. 

“ 0 !” said the young man, with a half smile ; 
** that was all, was it ? How singular ! I am 
Doctor Watkyn Jones. I carry on the business. 
He is not able to go about and do the visiting. 
Father, you bad better go up-stairs ; there is a 
better fire there.” He held the door with a 
quiet look that seemed to amount to an order. 
Trembling and looking on the ground with his 
parchment face, the old man tottered away. As 
soon as he was gone, the other sat down at the 
table, and began to talk with great frankness. “ I 
know what this is about, sir,” he said, “ perfectly 
well. The insurance people had persons down 
here poking and prying about, trying to get up 
suspicions against honest people. It is always 
their game. It is shameful ! As far as I am con- 
cerned, I am determined they shall have no help ; 
nor from any one belonging to me. Every honest 
man must set his face against such proceedings.” 

He spoke this so warmly, that Young Brett 
felt with him, 1 assure you,” he said, I have 
nothing to do with insurance people of any kind 
— never heard of them, in fact.” 

“ I hope you did not understand me so ?” said 
the other. “ I have known Major Carter a long 
time. He is an honourable man, not rich, but 
wisliing to do what is right and respectable. You 
will hear nothing but good of him in this place.” 

"Well, ceriamly,” said Young Brett, "so far 
I liave indeed ” 

" But he has enemies,” continued the other. 
" 1 know he has. There is one powerful family 
up in London whom he has offended, and who are 
literally hunting him, for some fancied injury that 
they think he did to them. I know, sir, on good 
authority, instances of , this persecution that 
would amaze you !” 

Young Brett, a little confused and guilty, felt 
himself colouring aU over. 

"1 know this myself. This insurance busi- 
ness was all got up by them. The company 
were going to pay, and a lady of this family went 
to the manager, and put it all into their heads. 
Only conceive such a thing, sir 1” 

Young Brett was indeed a little shocked and 
ashamed. Miss Manuel’s inquiries about the 
Irrefragable all flashed upon him. 

"No, sir,” said Doctor Watkyn Jones, confi- 
dentially drawing his chair closer, "you are a 
' gentleman, and I shall make no secrets with yew. 

, Wlien these insurance people came with their 

mean snealdng hole-and-comer inqtariea* we met 
them opm^, and sent them back to thek London 
office withont a scrap of information. If fon 
care, I shall telj you the whole thing.” . 

Young Brett said eagerly that he would Ibke 
nothing so mueh ; and for nearly two hours— 
during which time not a single patient disturbed < 
them— Doctor Watkyn Jones told him thesto^^ 
of Mrs. Carter’s hap^pyend, without pain, and ijx 
perfect peace. On Young Brett it left an im- 
pression ofh very touching and impressing scene, . 
and completely satisfied his honest heart. ‘He 
had done the duty he had undertaken, and was 
delighted to find that it was to be a very small 
duty after all. Coming away light hearth and 
with general esteem for the local practitioner^ he 
gaily passed to his hotel, then wrote a long letter 
to Miss Manuel, and took an evening train across 
country to his regiment. 

"I think,” he wrote, “it has all turned out 
very well, and I begin to think myself quite a 
clever diplomatist. Do you not feel for poor Mrs. 
Carter ? She was a good creature, and I am glad 
to think died so happily and with such comforts 
round her. Old Carter, you see, is not so bad, and 
with more heart than we fancied.” 

Young Brett, however, did not see the incon- 
sistency between his earlier letters, describing 
what he had gathered from the young woman in 
the castle grounds, and his last. Miss Manuel 
did, aJxd smiled to herself. " Poor honest boy 1” 
she said; “he is too trusting and open to deal 
with people of this sort. I ought to hare fore- 
seen this feom the beginning.” 

CHAPTER XX. MISS MANUEL ON THE TRACK. 

Seen in the Park, waiting on lus Mrs. Wrig- 
ley. Major Carter’s face seemed to have recovered 
its old clear brilliance. There was triumph in 
his eye. At last he was walking on the mosks 
of life, and he found it very grateful for his feel, 
a good deal blistered with stony travel. Things 
were going well with him. He had suffered* 
friendly and complimentary delving in the ribs 
from cheerful acquaintances, together with the sly 
wink of encouragement, and the knowing " /see. 
Carter, my boy !” Mrs. Wrigley’s face, too, wore 
the fat bovine smile of conquest. At her lime of 
life such victories are welcome. Punsher Hill and 
Hoblush found themselves drifting away further 
and yet farther every day, and made desperate 
efforts. Major Carter, too, had triumphed in 
anotW recent affair, and knew for certain that 
Young Brett’s expedition had failed — failed 
hopelessly. It was indeed likely that, in a con- 
test with a simple child, he should prevaiL 
“Poor Miss Manuel!” he said, at the window 
of Wrigiey’s ancient chariot, playing all 

his veteran coquetries, “she is recovering 
slowly, I hear; we shall not see her for 
weeks yet. Between ourselves, my dear, Mrs. 
Wrigley, she tries too much-^r too muph. I 
don’t like your %iVombn, ha, ha! No; 

when you are s^ft, and gentle, and feminine, and • 
tender, and even helpless,, iffyviear Mrs. Wrig- 

. _ . • * 1 
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ley,” and here the ancient chariot swung heavily 
with a sort of jerk, in acknowledgment of the 
compliment, “you piake us your slaves.” The 
voice of the major dropped fiud(]pnly into a low, 
sweet, and meai^ key. From the chariot 
window full gelatine eps swam and languished. 

“Come and dine with me to-day,” she said. 
“You must.” 

. “Too happy,” said the major, with grateful 
humility; “but may 1 ask a favour? Would 
• you ‘send invitations,” he was fond of this 
i old-fashioned expression, “to Hill and Ho- 
L blush P” 

'i “ Those odious clerical creatures !” said she, 
striving hard to recollect the mechanism of a 
“ pout,” but failing in the attempt. “ How can 
you ask, Major Carter ?” 

“Dear Mrs. Wrigley,” he said, “you don’t 
know how wicked the world is, and how envious 
some natures are. Oblige me in this, will 
you?” 

And she did oblige him. There was a pleasant 
little meeting that night, when the two clergy- 
men came, and the major was “delightful” and 
in spirits, and enjoyed Mrs. Wiigley’s old ckret, 
which she knew he hked, and which she “spilled” 
profusely for him. After dinner, in the drawing- 
room, the major sat upon his chair, stirring 
his coffee, and profanely thought he was a sort 
of social Providence well able to control the 
little events and little worlds about him.^ And 
before that night was over, be— still bolding Ms 
cup— bad whispered some words to Mrs. Wrig- 
ley, which had suffused her bowl-shaped cheeks 
with the ghosts of ancient blushes, and she h^ 
lisped a faltering answer of delighted acqui- 
escence. 

But, at that very moment of success and hap- 
piness, there was another scene going on down at 
little Welsh town, wMch, had he known 
of, would have turned the major’s well-trained 
cheeks quite pale. 

Miss Manuel had decided on her course 
promptly. She took up the thread where good 
foolish Young Brett had dropped it. The gloomy 
brother wondered why she was getting her things 
together, and where she conld bo thinking of 
going to at that rough season. He looked on 
suspiciously, and with roving eyes. “ You arc 
getting tired of the work,” he said. “ In good 
time you will forget her** 

Miss Manuel’s face flushed up with an intelli- 
gent look. “Ah, Louis,” she said, “ how little 
you know me. I am living but for that. And it 
is for ibis, and this only, that 1 go upon this 
journey to-night.” That strange, moody, and 
inured manner was growing more and more upon 
Mm, and he was only half satisfled. 

She was to with her maid, and on that 
night. All during her illness, Fermor had been 
at ihq door, restlessly coming to and fro. He 
was qpver ^owed to enter. Day by day be had 
heard welcome news pf* fifcx.^radual mending. 

( Soon* he heard of her being 'out, and of her 
driving about, and b^me huxriealy. He found 
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a cab at the door, and luggage was being placed 
on the top. What did this mean ? 

Miss Manuel met Mm on the steps, “What 
does this mean ?” he repeated. “ Going away ! 
Why, you are not fit to travel.” 

He was struck by the change, and was almost 
pleased with himself for the romantic and quasi- 
patemal interest he was showing. She was 
gay, and in spirits, and laughed. 

“What am I going for?” she said; “for a 
hundred reasons. Perhaps I want change of air— 
perhaps it is a mere whim— or perhaps I feel that 
I dare not trust myself here any longer, and that 
a woman’s resolution is growing weaker every 
day. Is not the only course to fly P Adieu !” 

TMs speech, had it been written, would have 
thrown Fermor into a tumult of conceit. But as 
it was spoken, something scof^g underlaid it. 
He looked at her with doubt and trouble. 

“ Don’t go,” he said ; “ I want to speak to you. 
They would not let me in during your illness ; 
and I came day after day. I saw others let in. 
You should not treat me in this way. Don’t 
go yet; I have a thousand things to say to 
you.” 

Again Miss Manuel laughed. "A thousand 
things to say to me at a cab door ! You should 
learn to be more practical in these days of rail- 
ways. Good-by.” 

“ But,” he said, eagerly, “ how long do 
you stay? Tell me— do. Where shall I write 
to ” 

“ Drive on,” said she to the servant. “ Every- 
thing is in, 1 believe.” Then to Fermor : “ Well, 

I believe a month, or six months— or perhaps 
only a week. It depends. Good-by.” 

Fermor stood looking after the cab. This 
strange treatment chafed him; yet there was 
something pleasing under all. 

Early the next morning, a lady’s maid was ask- 
ing at the mouldy dispensary where the maid’s 
lady would be likely to find genteel and decent 
apartments, by tbe week. A delicate lady, 
newly recovered from sickness, who had been 
recommended bracing air. This was spoken to 
a boy behind the counter, who went in with the 
request to a back parlour, and came out again 
with an old man. The old man shaded Ms eyes 
with Ms hand, to look well at her. 

“I don’t know,” he said, in a trembling voice. 

“ My son Watkyn is away, and ho would not 
like it, perhaps. Still, my dear, Watkyn likes a 
little money.” 

“But perhaps you know of some place?” said 
the lady’s maid. 

The boy said eagerly that tlicir rooms were 
about the nicest in the place, and that the best qua- 
lity came and stayed there. The maid then went 
away, and said she would report to her mis- 
tress. 

Later in the day a delicate lady, whose face 
looked as if it could be very brilliant when in the 
full colour and flush of health, came into the ‘ 
shop, and the old man came out to her. He 
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shaded his eyes as before, but looked longer and Visitor, bad spoken of the supeiiqc medical advice 
harder than before. Into that dusty powdery to be found in the little town. He told her by- 
region she seemed to bring light, and fragrance, and-by all about himself, for she showed great 
and brilliance. The boy stood helpless with his interest in such personal details ; how his i^rac- 
mouth open. The old man kept muttering, tice was increasing, how he soon expect^' to 
Good gracious, good gracious !** have the whole business of the place, ana of 

“ They told me,** said Pauline, in her sweet the country round. He was making great 
voice, “ that you had rooms. If yours are not to way. 

let, you might, perhaps, know of others. There Said Miss Manuel, quickly: “And you havd 
woujjpl be an advantage, I confess, being only not long succeeded your father f He was preic- 
justrecovered, in having medical assistance so tising last,jrear, was he not ?** . , 

near.** The other looked at her suspiciously. ** Well, • 

“Yes, yes,** said the old man, hastily ; “thatis yes,** he said. “But how did you know ? That 
all true. Watkyn is considered clever all round news did not dy up to London.** ^ 

the country, oh, for miles. I am sure he would “ Oh, I have heard a godddeal since I earner- 
not mind ; he ought to like it, indeed he ought, even already,’* said Miss Manuel, smiling but 
It would be a surprise for him when he comes he had become doubtful and silent, and as ho 
back. Heaven send wc may all die in our be^ !*’ left the room, cast back a sharp quick searching 
Which odd speech, muttered to himself in a look at her. 

reverie, made Miss Manuel and the boy start. During these days Miss Manuel often went up 
He started himself, and looked round ner- and down, often went in and out, often looked 
vously. wistfully at the glass door; but the son was 

The rooms were taken. Before the day was always on quick sharp duty. She never saw 
out it went through the town, where there was a that strange nervous old man who sat in the 
perfect drought of news, that a “ fine” lady had parlour over the fire—that is, could not see him 
come down, and was staying at “ tli* old doctor’s.” alone, for when she met him, and tried to talk to 
Later, too, the fine lady was seen herself, walking him, the son stood by and watched jealously with 
about, in the Green especially; and she spoke his eye fixed on him. Under which eye old 
to the children playing there, and found out a Doctor Jones always grew uneasy, 
little girl in a red cloak. For the little girl in 


the red cloak soon came a fresh and handsome 
young woman, and with the fresh and hand- 
some young woman Miss Manuel began to 
talk* 


CHAPTEE XXI. A STOEMY NIGHT. 

It went on, in this fashion, for a week, then 
for ten days, then for a fortnight. It was a jail- 


The doctor’s lodgings were clean and bright like existence. The lady who visited the water- 
enough. They had a bow- window, and muslin ing place out of the season, and at a cheerless 
curtains in the bow- window, and would have season out of the season, was an inexhaxwtible 
been very bright and encouraging apartments, source of wonder and speculation to the inhabi- 
but for a dreadful male portrait or two, done tants. The town maid, cut off from her circle 
in rich teaboard colouring, which, clad in in- of friends and acquaintances (when her season, 
flexible coats, with high collars apparently cut too, was' rife), began to murmur at heart, to gfiqw 
out of the hardest wood, and suggesting horrible reserved, and, later, became charged with lemons 
associations of discomfort for the wearer, looked and vinegar about her face. Pauline herself was 
down witli a mournful ferocity on the tenants fretting and growing impatient. At last, on the\ 
as they sat at tea. night of a cold miserable day, whose tone had 

Tiiat night the doctor’s son came home, and been blue as steel, the sea tumbling sharply and 
started as he saw a great box of Miss Manuel's bitterly up the straits, and sharp icy east winds 
in the hall. She heard his voice below, putting gashing at human chests and human eyes Kke 
all manner of inquiries, half angrily, half suspici- cruel razors, an express came in from a neigh- 
ously. Very soon he was up in the drawing- bouring squire for young Doctor Watkyn Jones, 
room, on the pretext of seeing that all was com- Doctor Watkyn Jones’s stories to Miss Manuel 
fortable. were, indeed, pure fables ; he was not often sent 

This pink Welshman, so free of speech, talked for, and a Welshman of grim humour said his 
gaily with Miss Manuel, who presently set him patients were all of the “ Gk)d reward ye” class, 
quite at ease. One of her clmrms, which she The express from the squire was for the squire’s 
could assume when she pleased, was a help- lady-rthe great country doctor was away, and 
lessness of manner, with a sense of finding Watkyn was the nearest medical man. With 
strength and support in the person she was talk- the squire’s express came a gig to take away 
ing with. He was at first half curious, hinting Watkyn Jones. 

as to where she came from, and how long was At first he was dazzled and triumphant, and 
she going to stay, and why, of all places in the rushed to tell the London maid, who had been 
world, she iblected that cold bleak corner to scornfully indifferent to him as an admirer, and 
repair her healith in. Pauline scorned a falsehood, who doubted* his profeBsioqal standing.^ “He 
or even a semblance of One; but someway a misty was an imposture,’* She often said to 
idea was left in his mind that some one, say some Manuel (thmk^^S she was jising the word “ im-* 
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postoO- Then his pink fane bec5ame orercMt. 
Bnt it was late, ten o’clock, and he asked the 
London maid W her mistress gone to bed? 
The London maid, with a toss of her head, said 
she would be in bed in ten minutes. The triumph 
of the moment soon shut out every other thought, 
and he took his place in the gig with pride. 
" Go to bed, father,” he said, sternly, fixiryg him 
with his eye; "you ait up too late. It is not 
good for you. If I had a moment, I should 
see yoti1nT)ed before I left.” •- 

"Indeed I will,” said the old man. “But 
what a night for me to be left alone. Do you 
hear the wind? Lord have mercy on us. That 
vie may all die in our beds !” 

The son did not wait to hear the last of this 
speech, but grumbled as he took his plaoe in the 
gig. " He does not think of m out here,” he 
said. The razors were indeed darting about 
wildly. ]^s Manuel up in her room, and just 
about going to, bed, heard the gig wheels and 
the voices below, and the news of Squire Mor- 
gan’s wife being ill. She heard, too, the winds 
growling up the straits sulkily and sourly, as 
if they were coining up a tunnel. The Loudon 
maid came in and told her all the dctails—with 
great zest, too, for she had now, like other 
prisoners, begun to take interest in tilings like 
social prison spiders or Hcciolas. Her mistress 
listened eagerly. 

" Is it far away ?” she asked. 

" O,” the maid answered, " he will be away 
the whole night.” 

"I shan’t go to bed yet,” said Miss l^anuel. 
"Don’t wait up.” 

It was an old house, built when the little dun 
town Vas struggling out of being a mere village. 
The wooden bow-window rattled, as if the wind 
waited to get in, and was in a fury at being kept 
waj-ing. Every one was keeping close, oven to | 
tb® old watchman who managed the “ curfew” 
— for they had their curfew in the dun town — and 
he was snugly sitting in the public-house. Miss 
Manuel, wrapping a shawl about her, come down 
stairs, and saw a light through the glass door of 
the parlour. She opened it softly. 

The old man was looking nervously at the 
clattering windows, shrinking away from each 
gust. He did not hear or see Miss Manuel’s 
entrance. He was saying to himself, in his old 
formula, "Lord have mercy on us! That we 
may all die in our beds 1” when he looked round 
suddenly and saw his visitor— that is, a tail flash- 
ing woman with a light in her hand— a spirit | 
surely, or an angel. Eor a moment he was terror- 
struck. Miss Manuel began to speak cheerfully 
to him and with encouragement. But he was I 
scarcely to be reassured. j 

"What a night!” said slic.^ "It makes one ’ 
feel quite uncomfortable.” * 1 

s " Ay ! what a night,” he said. " God Almighty 
be with us.” » 

, " Not a night,” said sm, iUo be sitting alone. 
We want company, and l!ot to bq left to our own 
^thoughts.” 


"No, indeed,” said the old man, Jeokiug at 
her strangely, " and it was odd, wasn’t it, that 
h£ should have been sent for to-mght, when— 
when—” 

" When we would like the house to have all 
its tenants. Yes,” she said, " it is odd. Yet it 
has happened fortunately for me. I wished to 
speak to you.” 

" To me !” said the other, starting up. " Why 
to What do you want to know ?” 

Miss Manuel smiled. " How odd, now !” she 
said. " I never said I wished to know anything. 
That would be accepted as suspicious else- 
where.” 

"Suspicious ! Who is talking of suspicions ?” 
said the old man, now very agitated. 

She fixed her eyes on him. "Why,” said she, 
suddenly — "why is it that your son always 
watches you so ?” 

" Watches me ? No— be does not,” 

"Yes he does,” said she, quickly. "I have 
remarked it. It seems as if you had some 
secret which he was afraid you would dis- 
close.” 

The look of stupid wonder and confusion the 
old man gave her, she recollected long afterwards. 
He could not answer. 

"Another question,” said Miss Manuel. “ Good 
gracious! what a gale. Did you feel the house 
rock then? What is the reason that you are 
always talking of dying in our beds ? I have 
heard you say so many times.” 

I He looked at her now quite scared. " Why 
I do you come to me in this way ?” he said, toss- 
ing his hands, “ when there is no one in the 
j house P When he is away ? And on such a night, 
[Lord deliver us! What do you want? You 

have some dreadful thing in your mind. And 

' I have said nothing and done nothing.” 

I She soothed him. " Don’t be alarmed,” she 
I said. "I am very solitary up-stairs. The wind 
always frightens me. No wonder 1 should like 
a little company. You talk of dying in our beds, 
but think of any poor soul departing on such a 
night as this — ^rusliiiig from the world in a 
storm! Are there any now in Beaumaris, 1 
wonder ? I passed a house this very day where 
there was a lady dying not so very long ago. 
j Griffiths’s they told me it was called.” 

I Tlie old man was now standing up. " My son 
was right,” he said j " he told me so. IIc warned 
[ me. He knew it. Ah ! you liavc watched for this 
1 opportunity. You have got me here alone and 

helpless. It is unfair ; it is ” 

I " Hush ! hush !” said Pauline, drawing her- 
self up. "You will betray yourself. Suppose 
that I have ? Suiipose I have come down to 
seek and to discover and to bnng the guilty to 
justice— to track out a foul crime ? Suppose 1 
have watched for, and found an opportunity ? 
Suppose I have found you here alo^e and help- 
less, as you say ; you may bless your stars for it ! 
For it is the only chance that offers to save you 
from what you dread, and from what I can sec 
I is preying on your soul and on your conscience. 
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And that dianoe is— I tell you openly and plainiy 
—confession !’* 

He was speechless with terror and astonish - 
ment. 

“Take care, take care,** she went on, qnickly. 
“You don’t know what is hanging over you. 
The net is drawing closer every day. There is 
danger and ruin coming, and coming fast. You 
can save yourself by helping me. I know more 
than you think I know. Do you refuse or hesi- 
tate? If you dare to tell your son when he 
retmms, I shall go away at once, and let every- 
thing t^e its course. Shall I go now ?** 

She took up her light, and stayed a moment 
with her liand on the door. 

At last he found speech. “ But I have done 
nothing. 1 know nothing. 1 am so old. 1 
have ** 

“ No, no,** said she, coming - back with a reas- 
suring smile. “ Who thinks so ? No one. But 
still you know much, and know much that you 

can tell. Shall I sit down, or ” And again 

she laid her hand on the candle. i 

“ But—but— my son—my son,*’ said he, shak- 
ing his hands despairingly; “what will /le 
say ?” 

“What will he say when I go away— when 
the whole becomes public — when you are both 
dragged away as accomplices— when this town, 
and this principality, and this kingdom are ring- 
ing with the news of the cruel business that was 
done down here ?” 

“Who are you?” he said, full of terror. 
“ What do you want with me ? I am a poor 
miserable old man, and must die soon. It is 
cruel. I have no strength. My son would 
protect me if he were hero. I am a miserable 
creature that would not hurt a fly, and must die 
soon.” 

Pauline started up, and stood before him like 
a destroying angel. “ You are old,” she said, 
“and miserable, and have the long long days of 
a long life to count up. You must die soon. 
Yes, but how? There are other ways than that 
dying in your bed you are so anxious for. Por 
all your years and all your misery, you may yet 
be dragged to a shameful end. He who looks on 
is as guilty as he who does the work.” 

The old doctor shrank away from her, and 
tried to hide himself behind his hands. “Don’t, 
don’t speak so awfully,” he said, trembling. “I 
am an old miserable creature who would harm 
no one.” 

Pauline looked down on liim for a moment. 
“ Yery well,” she said, “Be miserable, then ; I 
have done. On your own head be it. Do as you 
like ; and I leave you now 

She turned to go. At that moment the wind 
came with a fresh howl and fresh fury down the 
street : a crash only a few houses away, as of a 
chimney hurled do\vn into ruins. Then silence ; 
and the old man crouched and cowered into his 
arm-chair, as if it were a cave where he could 
hide his head. She had her hand on the door, 
and it opened noisily. 


"Doii*tr-don*t leave me/* he «aid, piteously. 
“ I shall be destroyed if I am left alone. There, 
I will tdl you all— that is, all I know.” 


EGYPTIAN BEMINISCENCES. 

I WAS travelling in that strange land which • 
separates Nubia Irom Upper Egypt, and bad 
for a guide, from the beautiful ruins of Philce 
into the sl^dy waste which lies between the 
green banks of the Nile and tlie Bed Sea, a 
black man, a native of the locality, his name 
Mohammed Hassan, who had many a tale to 
tell of the Djins who visited that mysterious^ 
district, and he recounted their doings with *as 
strong and confident a faith as prophet or martyr 
ever exhibited. He was a zealous Mahomedan, ^ 
and prided bimself on the superiority of Islamism 
to every other creed ; he was rather eager for, 
than disinclined to, religious controversy ; and 
if he failed to convince his European opponents 
that the Koran was a better ^ok than the 
Bible, he would shnig his shoulders and say, 

** Tahib !— tahib — ^well ! well ! so the Khowajah 
(Christian gentleman) has been taught, and of 
course he knows no better. Inshalkh ! If Allah 
so will, he may be wiser by-and-by.** 

Next to the wild and wondrous region, the 
wilderness which is spread out from the north- 
east of Akaba, and which terminates in the 
heights of Mount Sinai, there are few spots in 
the desert invested with more solemn charms 
than that of which I am speaking. There stand 
towering over the arid waste immense boulders of 
granite, of varied and grotesque shapes, upon the 
sides of which are engraved huge letters, whose 
date, undoubtedly ot very high antiquity, iias 
not yet been determined by antiquarian philo- 
logists. It is said to be the old country of me 
Essenes, and the capital city is still called 
Essouan, or Assouan. Out of these boulders 
the pillars of Thebes and On and Memphis and 
Alexandria were quarried. Some of the mono- • 
liths still remain unmoved in their native beds, 
the holes prepared to receive the chisels which 
were to separate them from the rock still re- 
maining. 

This was one of the stories of Mohammed 
Hassan : 


A caravan was on its progress to the holy 
cities. Its course was through the road which 
passes between the granite rocks of the Nubian 
frontier, and it was composed, as usual, of hun- 
dreds of camels, some horses belonging to the 
opulent pilgrims, asses tof the humbler, while 
many, the lowliest of aU, made their way on 
foot, glad to avail themselves of the protection, 
and often dependent on the charity, of their 
more privileged oempanions. Among them was 
a rich man, a native of Kordofau. He wore a 
handsome green turban, evidence of his belong- 
ing to the faufily of the prophet, and it obtained 
for him the respect 'of tje multitudinous, 
conditioned company. At^the first stage from% 
* " "'*1|penaed. ^nii^his horse, which 


I Assouan he di 
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he delivered oyer to one of his servants, and, 
wearied with his journey^ opened his Persian rag, 
spread it oat on the sana> and fell sonndiy asleep. 

The sun was sinking^, and as the twilight is 
very short in the equinoctial •renons, he was 
soon surrounded by as xnueih of darkness as 
ever overshades the country within the African 
tropics, where, indeed, a cloud is seldom known 
to interrupt even for a moment tlie brightness 
*of the moon and the stars, and a generation of 
men passes awajr without their hsxiug seen a 
^Me drop of rain. 

Through the calm night the slumbers of the 
pilgrim had been uninterrupted. But, just be- 
fore the rising of the sun, the breeze of the mom- 
^ing felt cold upon his head ; he put up his hand, 
the green turban was gone — ^it was his bald and 
shaven skull that had been exposed to the wind. 

He rose in consternation. The pilgrims 
gathered round him, and with afinghted looks 
and inquiring tongues they listened to his story. 
Many of the pilgrims had something to report 
of their night visions. They had heard voices, 
they had seen spirits, the camels, horses, and 
asses had shown unusual restlessness, and it was 
agreed by common consent that the camp had 
been visited by the Djins ; but whatever other 
mischief had Deen done, tlie loss of the green 
turban was allowed to be a sore calamity. 

It is seldom that a large caravan is unaccom- 
panied by necromancers of more or less celebrity, 
the profession and the practice of the magic art 
being by no means a rare accomplishment in the 
Levant, and a man was found who, though he 
did not pretend to be a sorcerer of a high order, 
or fitted to deal with very potent genu, offered 
to d^ his best for the discovery ana restoration 
of tjie green turban. The ptelimiuary discus- 
sions occupied the day, but it was only at night 
the Hiins were likely to appear. 

{Ana when the night came, he went forth on 
his mission. This is the report he made on his 
return to the assembled caravan, lie called 
again and again upon Allah to witness the truth 
• of his narrative, and many a voice responded, 
“ Maloum ! maloum ! it is certainly so !” 

“ I had a sure knowledge of the path I was to 
take. The moon was shining, ana I made my 
way to the granite rocks. On the top of one of 
the highest, 1 fancied I saw something in mo- 
tion. I moved towards it quietly, and I saw 
that its colour was green. Approaching nearer, 
I satisfied myself that it was the lost turban. 
The rock sloped from the summit to tlie ground, 
but, thougli rough, the ascent was not so steep 
as to prevent my climbing up, which I deter- 
mined to do, never losing sight of the turban, 
which was on the very summit. So, holding my 
breath, I slowly clambered to within a foot of 
the turban, when I stretched out my hand to 
seize it, but the turban rose as my hand ap- 
proached it, and a head wifh bfight eyes ap- 
peared, wearing the turban. 1 agmn put forth 
my hand, but the turban mountc<d still higher, 
and stopped when jt whs ju^t beyond my reach. 
'^''Ljpfang upon my feet.f' 1 made another despe- 
< rate effort to grasp the turban,|but the neck of 


the Bjin — ^for it was a Diin, my brethren— 
was stretched longer and longer— longer than 
the neck of a The turban was altoge- 

ther unreachable. 1 was affrighted. 1 tumbled 
down the rock. I found myself lying on my 
face in the sand. At last 1 looked up ; there 
was neither turban nor Djin. Yallah ! Yallah ! 
every word that I have uttered is true.” 

The pilgrims all listened reverently, and each 
one said to his neighbour, Allah Kerim V* 

But the Afrits, the giant devils, are far more 
terrible things than the Djins, and most of the 
Nubians have wonderful stories to tell of what 
they themselves have seen, and stories far more 
wonderful of what they have heard. If you 
distrust their veracity, or laugh at their credu- 
lity, they become silent, and there is an end to 
their disclosures ; but encourage their outpour- 
ings, throw no doubt upon their narratives, win 
your way to their confidence, and you may 
gather ims for more than a Thoasand and One 
Niffhts of amusement. 

There is no locality on the earth's surface 
which seems more suggestive of strange and 
supernatural visitations thanthat through which 
I journeyed with Mohammed llassau. One 
could fancy that there had been, ages and ages 
ago, a fierce war between gigantic spirits, and 
that this location of the wilderness was the 
field where the granite masses which they had 
hurled at each other had been left as evidence 
of the tenible fray. The contrasts between the 
light* coloured sand and the deep shadows of 
the^ boulders, give abundant food for the ima- 
ginings of a creative fancy, especially when in- 
numerable traditions have associated “ the* 
spirit world” with the daily business of life. 
Nor could the most sceptical, the strongest- 
minded man, pass in the twilight or the daik- 
iiess, through some parts of that solemn scenery, 
without a certain amount of awe, which would 
be ministered to by the cries of wild birds above, 
or savage beasts below, by sudden interruptions 
to liis progress, by mysterious writings on the 
rocks, by the contrasts of silence and solitude 
with sudden sounds and screams, all explicable, 
perhaps, in the bright sunshine, but very per- 
plexing in the gloaming and the gloom. 

^ Nearly the third of a century has passed 
since I recorded on the spot some fragments of 
a conversation with my guide.* 

Hassan, This is the place where the Afiits 
dwell. 

I. Did you ever yourself see an Afrit ? 

Hassan. Yes. Four times m*my life 1 have 
seen Afrits. 

I. Was it in this neighbourhood? 

Hassan. Eiwa ! I will tell you what hap- 
pened not far from this very spot ; it is the pure 
truth, by Allah ! I was passing this way, with 
a little boy for my companion. We were on 
foot, and I was very tired. Looking all around, 
I saw something dark in the distance ; it stood 
still while we moved towards it, a\id wc found 
it was a beautiful male donkey, a large beautiful 
dlack donkey. I tell you it was black ; it was 
jci black. Nobody was near it; it had no 
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owner. It had neither saddle nor bridle ; but 
I quietly mounted on its back, and without my 
taking any trouble to guide it, it moved on in ; 
the way I intended to go, and being some- j 
what weary and thirsty, after having ridden for 
several hours, I jumped down from its back, 
held it firmly by the ears, and directed the boy 
to go to a spring of water that was not far off, 

. and to return as speedily as he could. When 
he came back, he found the donkey had departed. 
I was lying on my face in the sand. I will tell 
you the whole truth, Khowajah. I had been 
repeating the Bishmillah. So evil spirit can 
abide when a verse from the Koran is uttered. 
It was an Afrit, and 1 have told you how it 
came and why it went away. 

I. Now, was it really so, Hassan? Are you 
not frightened when you come into these parts ? 

Hassan. Alhamdur lillah. Praised be Allah. 
Not now. Have I not learnt that the Afrit 
is always frightened away by El Kitab (the 
book) ? 

I. La mahalah ! No doubt about it. 

Hassan. And now I will tell you of another 
meeting, most true, most true. I onee saw an 
Afrit as tall as an obelisk. He was a great way 
off. He lifted up his hand, and beckoned me 
to come to him. X covered my face with my 
cloak. I repeated a verse from the Kitab. 1 
heard a dreadful howl. The Afrit passed close 
to me, but dared not do me any mischief ; ‘and 
when 1 let fall my cloak no Afrit was to be 
seen. 

He told us that the Afrits did not always 
take ihc shape either of man or beast. They 
sometimes hid themselves in thc‘'clouds and the 
thunder-storms — that ho had once seen a grey 
mist iu the island of Elephanta — it was an Afrit ; 
it fled when the Koran was quoted. “ And now,” 
said lie, “ we do not fear the Afrits as our fore- 
fathers feared them ; and the Afrits, knowing 
tliat we can always get rid of them, do not 
the same mischief they were formerly used 
to do.” 

When Hassan had finished, other contributions 
])oured in, and one of our fellow-travellers said : 
“ 1 have heard from the Arabs a tale connected 
with this very spot. Not far away roi^h 
granite rocks are piled upon one another, so as 
to form a rude but inaccessible fortification. 
In the very centre there lived, not many years 
ago, a terrible giant who, from time to time, ; 
came out of his hiding-place, stood at the en- 
trance of one of the narrow passes, and levied 
contributions on every traveller before he was 
allowed to go through. His first ordinary de- 
mand was for a fair young virgin for his harem, 
with a jar of araki for his table ; if the traveller 
declared that he had no means of procuring 
these, the option was given of surrendering a 
bag of gold; but when the giant was disap- 
pointed of both his requirements, tlie unfortunate 
victim was smzed, thrown into a den within the 
castle, wherer in his turn he was murdered and 
devoured. But though the giant sometimes 
^ failed iu mulcting those who fell into bis hands, 
he had had so much success as to fill his apart- 


ments with beautiful mmdens, his cellars with 
great supplies oK araki, and his coffers with 
enormous quantifies of gold. Among the im- 
prisoned damsels was 'the lady-lpvc of a young 
merchant, who "determined, at whatever hazard, 
to effect her liberation. After turning ovmr 
various stratagems in his mind, he at last re- 
solved to disguise himself as a woman, and, with* 
a very large vessel of araki, placed himself a^t 
the entrance of the phss. At sunrise the giw 
came fortlH;o prowl as he was wont^ ahd,*§eeing ^ 
the immense jar filled with his beloved liquor, 
he exclaimed, 'This is indeed an unexpected 
ood fortune!’ So he seized the jar, and 
eckoninff to the suwosed lady, he commanded 
her to follow him. youth did so, and while 
the giant was descending the rugged steps, made 
of the granite rocks, which led down to his 
abode, his follower drew a sword wliich he had 
concealed under his garments, and suddenly cut 
the hamstrings of the giant, who fell, crushed by 
the weight of the araki jar, and stifled with the 
liouor it poured out, as it was broken by the 
fall, upon which the young man came forward, 
.tumbled the giant into the abvss below, pelting 
! him with the fragments of the broken vessel. He 
then made his way into the dungeons of the 
castle, and having first liberated his beloved one, 
he released numberless other imprisoned ladies, 
gathered together immense treasures, which 
enabled him to live the rest of his life in luxury 
and splendour, having, as a matter of course, 
married the damsel he had redeemed.” 

And here we bear another version of the 
turban story, and are assured the real facts 
were, that : "A devout Mussulman, being very 
thirsty, reached a sacred well in the desert^hich 
was close to the place where we were silling 
— for it must be mentioned that the Arabs like 
to identify a talc with a locality, which adds 
a little to its interest and seeming truth. He 
took off his turban, and placed it on a neiglij 
bouring rock. After drinking he went to the 
rock, and instead of his turban lie saw there a* 
large piece of raw beef, but on the summit of a 
higher and more distant cliff he perceived the 
missing turb.an. While he stared with astonish- 
ment the cliff moved, and its summit was 
stretched out like the neck of a dromedary, 
carrying the turban on its head. The holy man 
then knelt down at the side of the well, and im- 
plored the favour of the sheikh in remembrance 
of whom it had been built. He continued pray- 
ing till he fell asleep from weariness, and on 
awakening he found his turban on his head. The 
piece of beef had disappeared, the rock had re- 
turned to its natural sn^pe, and he went on his 
way rejoicing.” 

Wells in tlie wilderness are often dedicated to 
the memory of some holy man who has left 
behind him a reputation for wisdom and piety. 

On one occasiop, when exhausted with heat and 
travel, we entered the dome-shaped tomlj of a 
venerated hadji, in which we found a lam burn- 
ing, and ajar of frefeh w^ater ; the lamp wms 
be kept always flight, tlie cruse always fillea,*so^ . 
that a fire to l^ok hi^ y^tuals, and water to 
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quench his thirst, waq?ht never be wanting to the 
fireveller in .that part of the desert. Ooald 
; j^ilanthropy — Christian pbi&nthropy-^be ex- 
hibited in a more touchixig shape than by this 
sheikh of the wilderness F * 

The physician of Ualil Bey of Zaitoun, the 
.son-in-law of Veli Pasha, is Mr. Bellapietra, 
from Zante. He is as highly educated a man as 
it is possible to hnd, having had the advantage 
nf tweWe*years under the best masteas in Pans. 

' Tq.tfiese recommendations are added a. pene- 
trating intellect, bid}its of observation, and the 
most lively interest in the pursuit of know- 
*1^ge. He has the most delicate sense of truth 
anChonour, his conduct is eminently virtuous, 
and he is exempt from religious and popular 
prejudices. He always endeavours to hod a 
natural solution for phenomena which startle 
not only the vulgar and ignorant, but even the 
most enlightened meiu Mr. Bellapietra told me 
h^self, that during his stay in Pans, he fortified 
his habits of incredulity to a degree that placed 
him on a level with the best-known sceptics of 
Prance. These ideas he brought with him to 
Turkey; but as a worshipper of truth, an 
observer of nature, and, indeed, as a philosopher, 
he could not refuse to yield conviction to evi- 
dence. Be began by feeling that his ne^ive 
system was not so excellent as to exclude all 
others, and that there were cases which it could 
not explain ; and he finished by seeking in un- 
known causes the solution of certain events, 
which from their rarity are termed supernatural 
by uninstructed people, and rejected as empty 
chimeras by the self-sufficiency of our proud 
savaiis. 

Mi*. De&ipieira related to me the following 
facts : 

iSome time since he was sent for from Zante 
to 'attend upon a Turk who was suffering from 
illness at Pyrgos, in the district of the ancient 
^ida in the Morea. During his stay in this 
.little town he made the acquaintance of one of 
the Greek residents, a Mr. Agholoz, a gentle- 
man living on his means. He confirmed what 
Mr. Bellapietra had previously heard stated to 
him by several other persons ; namely, that Mr. 
Agholoz had in his possession a book, written in 
Arabic, mth Arabic letters in one column, and 
in the other column the same words in Arabic 
with Greek letters. This book had been in the 
family for many generations, passing from fatbwr 
I to son, and by means of the utterance of certain 
words which are marked in this ancient volume, 
Mr. A|;holoz is in the habit of curing the mala- 
dies of^ttle, which arp brought to him for the 
purpose from many miles round; and more 
especially in summer, when serpents abound in 
the Morea, and when men and beasts are daily 
, bitten by them, a cure is instantaneously effected 
by the use of these cabalistic words. 

The possessor of this book is not a credulous 
man, and he is free frogi any special leaning to 
i*^his ayf ; and while Im laughs at his own practices, 
lends himself xo the work from com- 
'^ plaisaace. He cannot but adw, however, that 


his method is mfallible, although unable himself 
to aooount for his success. .What he does, 
moreover, is entirely gratuitous. 


THE MODERN GENIUS OF THE 
STREAMS. 

Wateb. to raise com from the seed, to clothe 
the meadow with its grass, and to fill the land 
with fruits and flowers ; water to lie heaped in 
fantastic clouds to make the fairy kud of sunset, 
and to spread the arch of mercy in the rainbow; 
water that kindles our imagination to a sense of 
beauty ; water that gives us our meat and is our 
drink and cleans us of dirt and disease, and is 
our servant in a thousand great and little ways : 
it is the very juice and essenee of man’s civilisa- 
I tion. And so, whether we shall drag over cold 
water, or let hot water drag us, is one way of 
putting the question between canal and steam 
communication for conveyance of our heavy 
traffic. The canal-boat uses its water cold 
without, the steam-engine requires it hot within. 
Before hot water appeared in its industrial 
oliaracter to hiss off the cold, canals had all the 
glory to themselves. They arc not yet hissed 
off their old stages and cat-called into contempt 
by the whistle of the steam-engine, for canal- 
oommunication still has advantages of its own, 
and canal shares are powers m the money- 
market. 

Little more than a century ago, not only were 
there neither canals nor railroads in this country, 
but the common high roads were about the 
worst in Europe. Com and wool were sent to 
market over those bad roads on horses* or bul- 
locks’ backs, and the only coal used in the in- 
land southern counties was carried on horseback 
in sacks for the supply of the blacksmiths’ 
foiges. Water gave us our over-sea commerce, 
that came in and went out by way of our tidal 
rivers; and the step proposed towards the fos- 
tering of our home industries was a great one 
when it occurred to somebody to imitate nature 
by erecting artificial rivers that should flow 
wherever we wished them to flow, and should be 
navigable along their whole course for capacious 


flat-bottomed carrying boats. 

The first English canal, indeed, was con- 
structed as long as three hundred years ago at 
Exeter, by John Trew, a native of Glamorgan- 
shire, who enabled the traders of Exeter to 
cancel the legacy of the spite of an angry 
Countess of Devon, who had, nearly three hun- 
dred years before that time, stopped the ascent 
of sea-going vessels to Exeter by forming a 
weir across the Exe at Topham. Trew con- 
trived, to avoid the obstruction, a canal from 
Exeter to T^ham, three miles long, with a 
lock to it. John Trew ruined himself in the 
service of an ungratefnl corporation. 

After this time, improvements went no fur- 
ther than the clearing out of som\ channels of 
natural water-communication, until the time of 
James Brindley, the father of the English canal 
systems. 
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James Brindley was bom in tbe year seven- 
teen ’sixteen, the third of tlie rei^n of George 
the First, in a cottage in the parish of Worm- 
hill, midway between the remote hamlets of the 
High Peak of Derby. There his father, more 
devoted to shooting, hunting, and bull-riuming, 
than to his work as a cottier, cultivated the 
little croft he rented, got into bad company and 
poverty, and left bis children neglected and m- 
taught. The idle man had an industrious wife, 
who i aught the cliildren, of whom James was Uie 
eldest, what little she knew ; but they must all 
help to earn as soon as they were able, and 
James Brindley earned wages at any ordinary 
labourer’s work that he could get until he was 
seventeen years old. He was a lad clever with 
his knife, who made little models of mills, and 
set them to work in mill-streams of his own 
contrivance. The machinery of a neighbourii^ 
grist-mill was his especial. delight, and had given 
the first impulse to his modellings. He and his 
mother a^eed *that he should bind bimsdf, 
whenever ne could, to a millwright, and at the 
age of seventeen he did, after a few weeks’ trial, 
become apprentice for seven years to Abraham 
Bennett, wheelwright and millwright, at the 
village of Sutton, near Macclesfield, which was 
the market town of Brindley’s district. 

The millwrights were then the only engineers ; | 
iliey worked by turns at the foot-lathe, the car- 
penter’s bench, and the anvil, and in country 
places where there was little support for division 
of labour, they had to find skill or invention to 
meet any demand on mechanical skill. Bennett 
was not a sober man, his journeymen were a 
rough set, and much of the young apprentice’s 
time was at first occupied in itnning for beer. 
He was taught little, and had to find out trtvy- 
thing for himself, which he did but slowly, so 
that, during some time, he passed with his 
master for a stupid bungler, only fit for the 
farm-work from w'hich he mid been taken. But, 
after two years of this sort of pupilage, a fire 
having injured some machinery in a small s^k- 
mill at Macclesfield, Brindley was sent to bring 
away the damaged pieces, and by his sugges- 
tions on that occasion, he showed to Mr. Mimer, 
the mill-superintendent, an intelligence that 
caused his master to be applied to for Brindley’d\ 
aid in a certain part of tne repairs. He was 
unwillingly sent, worked under the encourage- 
ment of the friendly superintendent with re- 
markable ability, and was surprised that his 
master and the other workmen seemed to be 
dissatisfied with his success. When they chaffed 
him at the supper celebrating the completion of 
the work, his friend Milner offered to wager a 
gallon of the best ale that before the lad’s 
apprenticeship was out, lie would be a cleverer 
workman than any of them there present, master 
or man. This was a joke against Brindley 
among his fellow-workmen ; but in another year 
they found “the young man Brindley” speoally 
asked for vfi^ the neighbouring millers needed 
repairs of machinery, and sometimes be was 
chosen in preference to the master himself. [ 
B^nett askfid “tlie young man Brindley” where | 


he had leamt his sHll in nnliwork, but he could 
tell no more than that it “came naftird like.” 
He even suggested and carried out improve- 
ments, espe(pally in the application of t^e wnter- 
power, and worked so substantially welL that 
nis master said to him one day, “Jem, if tlioa 
goes on i* tliis foolish way o’ workin*, there will 
be very little trade left to be done when thou 
comes oot o’ thy time ; thou knaws firmness o* 
wark’s th’ ruin o’ trade.” 

But ^esently Jem’s “ firmness d’ 
the saving of his master. Bennett got a con- 
tract to set up a paper-mill on the river Dane, 
upon the model oi a mill near Manchestp. 
Bennett went to examine the Manchest^ mill, 
brought back a confused and beery notion of it, 
and, proceeding with the job, got into the most 
hopeless bewilderment. An old hand, who had 
looked in on the work, reported over his drink 
at the nearest public-house that the job was a 
farce, and that Abraham Bennett was cmly 
throwing away his employer’s money. Next 
Saturday, after his work, young Jem Brindley 
disappeared. He was just of age, and it was 
supposed that he had taJeen it into his head to 
leave his master and begin life on his own 
account. Bat on Monday morning, there he 
was at hjs work, with his coat off, and the 
whole duty to be done clear in his head. He 
had taken on Saturday night a twenty-five mile 
walk to the pattern mill near Manchester. On 
Sunday morning he had asked leave of its pro- 
prietor to go in and examine it. He had spent 
some hours on Sunday in the study of its 
machinery, and then had walked the twenty'- 
five miles back to resume bis work and save his 
master from a failure that would have ifcen dis- 
astrous to his credit. The conduct of the work 
was left to him ; be undid what was amiss/and 
proceeded with the rest so accurately, that the 
contract was completed within the appointed 
time, to the complete satisfaction of all persons 
concerned. After that piece of good service, 
Bennett left to James Brindley the chief care 
over his business. When Bennett died, Brind- 
ley carried on to completion all work then in 
hand, and wound up tbe acdounts for the benefit 
of his old master’s family. That done, he set 
up in business on his o?m account at the town 
of Leek, in Staffordshire ; he was then twenty- 
six years old, having served seven years as an 
apprentice, and two years as journeyman. 

Leek was then but a small market town with 
a few grist-mills, and Brindley had no capital; 
but he made himself known beyond Leek as a 
reliable man wbe^e work was good and disable, 
who had invention at the service of his em- 
ployers, and who alw^ finished a job within 
tlm stipulated time. He did not confine him- 
self to mill-woric, but was ready to undertake 
all sorts of maclzmery connected with the drain- 
ing of mines, the pumping of water, the smelt-, 
ing of iron and copper, for which a demancrwas 
then rising, tind became honourably known to ^ 
his neighbours as *^th^ Schemer.” At he 
had no jouiAyraan or apprentice, and he^ctfliL 
the tree fo?|fi(i1|pwn timb^er. • While working as 
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An apprentice, lie had taught himself to writiein 
a clumsy half-illegible way— he never learnt to 
spell— -and when he had been thirteen years in 
business, ho would still charge an employer his 
day*s work at two shillings for cutting a big 
tree, for a mill-shaft or for other use. When he 
was cidled to ei^ercise his skill at a distance 
upon some machinery, he added a charge of 
sixj^Dce a day for ex:tra expenses. 

Whcn.thp brothers John and Thomas Wedg- 
potters in a small way, at tU^ outset 
of their famous career, d.esired to increase the 
supply of flint powder, they called "the 
Schemer" to their aid, and the success of the 
flinVmills Brindley then erected brought him 
busiiiess in the Potteries from that time for- 
ward. 

About this time, also, a Manchester man was 
being married to a young lady of mark in tbe 
Potteries, and during the wedding festivities 
conversation once turned on the cleverness of 
the young millwright of Leek. The Manches- 
ter man wondered whether he was clever 
enough to get the water out of some hopelessly | 
drowned coal mines of his, and thought he should 
like to sec him. Brindley was sent for, told 
the ease and its hitherto insuperable dilS- 
culties, went into a brown study, then suddenly 
brightened up and told in what way he thought 
that, without great expense, the difficulty might 
be conquered. The gist of his plan was to use 
the fall of the river Irwell that formed one 
boundary of the estate, and pump the water 
from the pits by means of the greater power of 
the water in ilie river. His suggestion was 
thoughd; good, and, being set to work upon 
this ipS, he drove a tunnel througli six hundred 
yards of solid rock, aud by the tunnel brought 
the^iver down upon the breast of an immense 
water-wheel fixea in a chamber thirty feet below 
the surface of the ground; the water, when it 
had turned the wheel, was carried on into the 
lower level of the IrwelL That wheel with 
its pumps, working night and day, soon cleared 
the drowned out workings of the mine; aud for 
the invention and direction of this valuable 
engineering work he seems only to have charged 
his workman*s wages of two shillings a day. 

An engineer from London had been brought 
down to superintend the Tmilding of a new 
silk-mill at Congleton, and Brindley was em- 
ployed under him to make the water-wheel and 
do the common work of his trade. The en- 
gineer from London got bis work into a mess, 
and at last was obliged to confess his inability 
to carry out his plau. " The Schemer” Brindley 
was applied to by the* perplexed proprietor. 
Could he put the confusion straight ? James 
Brindley asked to see the plans, but the great 
engineer refused to show them to a common 
millwright. “ Well, then,” said Brindley to the 
^nroprietor of the mill, "tell me exactly what you 
wafiT tbe machinery to do, and I will try to 
contrive what will do ifc.^ But yott must leave 
j[’'5e to work in my own way,” He was 
+ild the results desire^ ,*^'and not cfely achieved 
them, but achieved gnuch mc^,^'dding new 


contrivances which afterwards proved of the 
greatest value. 

After this achievement,^ Brindley was em- 
ployed by the now prospering potters to build 
flint-mills of more power upon a new plan of his 
own. One of the largest was that built for Mr. 
Baddely, of which work there is record in such 
trade entries of his as "March 15. 1757. With 
Mr. Hadley to Matherso about a now” (new) 
"flint mill upon a wmdey day 1 day 3s. 6d. 
March 19 dramg a plann 1 day 2s. 6d. March 23 
draing a plann and to sat out tlie wheelrace 
1 day 4s.” 

At this lime Brmdley is also exercising his 
wit on an attempt at an improved steam-engine ; 
but though his ideas are good, it is hard to 
bring into continuously good working order, 
and after tbe close of entries about it in his 
memorandum-book, when it seems to have 
broken down for a second time, he underlines 
the item “ to Run about a Drinking Is. 6d.” 
But he confined his despair to the loss of 
a day and the expenditure of eighteen-pence. 
Not long afterwards he had developed a 
patent of his own, and erected, in seventeen 
'sixty-three, for the Walker Colliery at New- 
castle, a steam-engine wholly of iron, which 
was pronounced the most " complete and noble 
piece of iron-work” that had, up to that 
time, been produced. But the perfecting of the 
steam-engine was then safe m the hands of 
Watt, and Brindley had already turned into his 
own path as the author of our English canal 
system. , 

The young Duke of Bridgewater, vexed in 
love by the frailty of fair women, had abjured 
interest in th^ sex, had gone down to his 
estate of Worsley, on the ^ borders of Cliat 
Moss, and, to give himself something more 
wholesome to tliink about than the sisters 
Gunning and their fortunes, conferred with 
John Gilbert, his land steward, as to the possi- 
bility of cutting a canal by which the coals 
found upon his Worsley estate might be readily 
taken to market at Manchester. Manchester 
then was a rising town, of which the manufac- 
turers were yet unaided by the steam-engine, 
and there was no coal smoke but that wliich 
arose from household fires. The roads out of 
Manchester were so bad as to be actually closed 
in winter, and in summer the coal, sold at the 
pit mouth by the horse-load, was conveyed on 
horses' backs at an addition to its cost of nine 
or ten shillings a ton. 

When the duke disc&ssed with Gilbert old 
abandoned and new possible schemes of water- 
conveyance for his Worsley coal, Gilbert ad- 
vised the calling in of the ingenious James 
Brindley of Leek, " the Schemer.” When the 
duke came into contact with Brindley, he at 
once put trust in him, and gave him the direc- 
tion of the proposed work ; wiiereupon he was 
requested to base his advice upon what he 
enters in his memorandum-book (k ^obs done w 
an “ochilor” (ocular) "servey a ricconi- 
tering,” I 

Brindley examined the ground, ^nd formed 
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his own plan. He was agamst ciwrying the 
canal down into the Irwell by a flight of locks, 
and so up again on the other side to the jpro- 
posed level, but counselled carrying the canal 
solid embankments and a stone aqueduct 
right over the river upon one level throughout. 
The duke accepted his opinion, and had plans 
prepared for a new application to parliament, 
Brindley often staying with him at work and m 
consultation for weeks together, while still tra- 
velling to and fro in full employment upon 
mills, water-wheels, cranes, fire-engines, and 
other mechanical work. Small as his pay was, 
he lived frugally. He had by this time even 
saved a little money, and gained credit enough 
to be able, by borrowing from a friend at Le^, 
to pay between five ana six hundred pounds for 
a fourth share of an estate at Turnhurst, in Staf- 
fordshire, supposed by him to be full of mi- 
nerals. 

The Duke of Bridgewater obtained his act in 
the year seventeen 'sixty, but the bold and 
original part of Brindley's scheme, which many 
ridiculed as madness, caused the duke much 
anxiety. In England there had never been so 
great an aqueduct, but the scheme was not onlv 
for the carrying of water in a water-tight trunx 
of earth over an embankment, but also for the 
carrying of ships on a bridge of water over 
water. Brindley bad no misgiving. To allay 
the duke's fears, he suggested calling .in ana 
questioning another engineer, who surprised the 
man of genius by ending an adverse report thus : 
“I have often heard of castles in the air; but 
never before saw where any of them were to be 
erected." 

The duke, however, with all his hesitation, had 
most faith in the head of James Brindley, bade 
him go on in his own way, and resolved to run 
the risk of failure. And so, on a bridge of three 
arches, the canal was carried over the Irwell by 
the Barton aqueduct, thirty-nine feet above 
the river. The water was confined within a 
puddled channel to prevent leakage, and the 
work is at this day as sound as it was when first 
constructed. Eor the safe carrying of water 
along the top of an earthen embankment 
Brindley had relied upon the retaining poweij*' 
of clay puddle. It was by help also of cla^ 
puddle that he carried the weignt of the em- 
bankment safe over the ooze of Trafford Moss. 

With great ingenuity, also, Brindley provided 
for the crossing of his canal by streams inter- 
cepting its course, without breach of his rule 
that it is unsafe to let such waters freely mix 
with the canal stream. Thus, to provide for the 
free passage of the Medlock without causing a 
rush into the canal, an ingenious form of weir 
was contrived over which its waters flowed into 
a lower level, and thence down a well several 
yards deep, leading to a subterranean passage 
by which the stream was passed into the Irwell, 
near at hand. Arthur Young, wlio saw Brindley's 
canal soon Afjfer it was opened, said that ** the 
whole plan m these works shows a capacity and 
extent of mind which foresees difficulties, and 
invents remedies in anticipation of possible evils. 


The connexion and dependenoe;(rf the parts upon 
each other are happily imagined j and all are 
exerted in concert, to command by evmy means 
the wished-f^r success." At the Worsl^ end 
Brindley constructed a basin, into which coal 
was brought from different workings of the mine 
by a subterranean water-channel. Brindl^ako 
invented cranes for the more ready loading, 
the boats, laid down within the mines a system 
of underground railways leading from th e feee 
of the ttoal where the miners workeOsMiiC 
wells that he had made at different points in the 
tunnels for shooting the coal down into the 
boats waiting below. He drained and ventilated 
with a water-bellows the lower parts of the 
mine. He improved the barges, invented ^ater- 
weiglits, raising dams, riddles to wash the coal 
for the forges. At the Manchester end Brindley 
made equally ingenious arrangements for ‘the 
easy delivery of the coal at the top of Castle 
Hill. At every turn in the work his inventive 
genius was felt. When the want of lime for 
the masonry was a serious impediment, Brindley 
discovered now to make of a useless unadhesive 
lime-marl, by tempering it and casting it in 
moulds before burning, an excellent lime, a con- 
trivance that alone saved the duke several 
thousand of pounds cost. When the water was 
let in, and the works everywhere stood firm, 
people of fashion * flocked to see Brindley’s 
canal as ** perhaps the greatest artificial 
curiosity in the world and writers spoke in 
glowing terms of the surprise with which they 
saw several barges of great burthen drawn by 
a single mule or horse along “ a river hung in 
the air," over another river Ifowing beneath. 

As for Manchester, with the price of hojl re- 
duced one half, it was ready to make the "best 
use of the steam-engine when it was establuAed 
as the motive power in our factories. 

Within two months of the day, seventeenth 
of July, seventeen ’sixty-one, when the first 
boat-load of coals travelled over the Barton 
viaduct, Brindley’s notes testify that he was at 
Liverpool “ rocconitoring," and by the end of 
September he was levelling for a proposed ex- 
tension of his canal from Manchester to Liver- 
pool by joining it to the Mersey eight miles 
oelow Warrington Bridge, whence there is a 
natural tideway to Liverpool, about fifteen 
miles distant. At that time there was not even 
a coach-communication over the bad roads be- 
tween Manchester and Liverpool, the first stage- 
coach having been started six years later, when it 
required six, and sometimes eight, horses to pull 
it the thirty miles along the ruts and through 
the sloughs. The coach started from Liverpool 
early in the morning, breakfasted at Prescot, 
dined at Warrington, and reached Manchester 
by supper-time. Prom Manchester to Liverpool 
it made the retuna journey next day. The Duke 
of Bridgewater^s proposed canal was stronglj^ 
opposed as an antagonist interest ^ the MciSey 
and Irwell Nlivigatijyai*Sompany. The canal pro- 
mised to takf freignts ^ half the price 
by the Nawition Cotonany, A son ofTferv 
Earl of DerJ^ok the pgrt of the ‘‘Old Na- ^ 
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Tkators,” and as the Bnke of Bridgeirater was 
n Whig, Brindley had to enter in his note-book 
that “the Toores” {Tories) “nmdhad” (made 
head) “agane ye Dnk/^ Bat at kst his entry 
was 

“ ad a grate Diviaion of 127 fort Buk 
98 nos 

* for t" Buk 29 Me Jorete/* 

andthh Bolre’s cause prospered during the rest 

Brindley bought a new suit of clothes to 
grace his part as principal engineering witness 

the canal, and haring upset his mind for some 
dajfs by going to see Garrick play Richard the 
Third (wherefore he declared j^ainst all further 
indulgmce in that sort of excitement), he went 
to the committee-room duly provided with a bit 
of chalk in his pocket, and made good the say- 
ing that originated from his clear way of showing 
what he meant upon the floor of the committee- 
room, that’ “Brindley and chalk would go 
through the world.” * When asked to produce 
a drawing of a pro]^sed bridge, he said he bad 
none, but could immediately get a model. 
Whereupon he went out and bought a large 
cheese, which he brought into the committee- 
room and cut into two equal parts, saying, 
“ Here is my model.** The two halves of the 
cheese represented the two arches of his bridge, 
the rest of the work connected with them he 
built with paper, with books, or with whatever 
he found ready to hand. Once when he bad 
repeatedly talked about “ puddling,** some of 
the members wished to know what puddling 
was. Brindley sent out for a lump of clay, 
hollcvimd it into a trough, poured water in, and 
shdwed that it leaked out. Then he worked up 
theSjlay with water, going through the process 
of .puddling in miniature, again made a trough 
of the puddled clay, filled it with water, and 
shtowed that it was 'water-tight... “Thus it is,” 
he said, “ that I form a water-tight trunk to 
darry water over rivers and valleys, wherever 
they cross the path of the canal.” 

And so the battle was fought, and the canal 
works completed at a total cost of two hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds, of which Brindley 
was content to take as his share a rate of pay 
below that of an ordinary mechanic at the 
present day. Tlie canal yielded an income which 
eventually reached eighty thousand pounds a 
year; but three and sixpence a day, and for a 
greater part of the time half-a-crown a day, was 
the salary of the man of genius by whom it was 
planned and executed. let Brindley was then 
able to get a guinea a day, for services to others, 
though from the Duke of Bridgewater he never 
took more than a guinea a week, and had not 
always that. The dnke was investing all the 
money he could raise, and sometimes at his wits’ 
^ SI’, 4for means to go on with the work. Brindley 
gavelSts soul to the work for its own sake, and 
if lie b:id a few pence himsf If bis dinner 

one day he ert^ers only 1“ ating and 
//eff inking 6d,” — he o^/uld live f. intent with 
, having added not .K .^aw*s w^^' of impedi- 


mmit to the great enterprise he was bent with 
all the force of his great genius upon acMeving. 
It gave him the advanta^, also, of being able, 
as was most convenient, to treat with the duke 
on equal terms. He was invited as a canri 
maker to Hesse by offers of any payment he 
chose to demand, but stuck to the duke, who is 
said even to have beenin debt to him for travelling 
and other expenses, which he had left unpaid 
with the answer, “ I am much more distressed 
for money than you ; however, as soon as I can 
recover myself, your services shall not go un- 
rewarded.” After Brindley’s sudden death his 
widow applied in vain for sums which she said 
were due to her late husband. 

The Staffordshire Grand Trunk Canal, Brind- 
ley’s other CTcat work, started from the duke’s 
canal near Runcorn, passed through the salt- 
making districts of Cheshire and the Pottery dis- 
trict, to unite the Severn with the Mersey by 
one hundred and forty miles of water-way. This 
canal went through five tunnels, one of them, 
that at Harecastle, being nearly three thousand 
yards long, a feature in the scheme accounted 
by many to be as preposterous as they had 
called his former ** castle in the air.” The 
work was done ; bringing with it traffic, popu- 
lation, and prosperity into many half-savage 
midland districts. It gave comfort and ample 
employment in the Pottery district, while trebling 
the numbers of those whom it converted from a 
half-employed and ill-paid set of savages into a 
thriving community. 

Once, when Brindley was demonstrating to a 
committee of the House of Commons the su- 
perior reliableness and convenience of equable 
canals as compared with rivers, liable to every 
mischance of flood and drought, he was asked 
by a member, “ What, then, he took to be the 
use of navigable rivers P” and replied, “To 
make canal navigations, to be sure.” Prom the 
Grand Trunk, other canals branched, and yet 
others were laid out by Brindley before he died. 
He found time when at the a^ of fifty to marry 
a g^rl of nineteen, and the house then falling 
vacant on the estate at Turnhurst, of which he 
Iiad, for the sake of its minerals, bought a fourth 
share, aud by that time had a colliery at work, 
he took his wife home as the mistress of that 
old roomy dwelling. He was receiving better 
pay then as the engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Canal, and his new liome was conveniently near 
to the workings of its "great Harecastle Tunnel, 
into which he and his partners sent a short 
branch canal — of a mile and a half long — from 
their coal mine, which was only a few fields dis- 
tant from his house. 

Water that made his ireatncss was at last 
the death of Brindley, fie got drenched one 
day while surveying a canal, went about in his 
wet clothes, and when he went to bed at the 
inn was put between damp sheets. Tliis pro- 
duced the illness of which ne died at the age of 
fifty-six. It was not the first tin^Hhat he had 
taken to his bed. Scarcely able tc read, and if 
he could have read, engaged on iwork so new 
that no book precedents could hav^eiped liim, 
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nrhenever Brindley had some difficuHy to over- 
come that seemed for a time insnperable, be 
went to bed upon it, and is known to have 
stopped in bed two or three days till he had 
quietly thought it all over and worked his way 
to the solution. It is said that when he lay on 
his death-bed some eager canal undertakers urrod 
to see him and seek from him the solution m a 
problem. They had* met with a serious diffi- 
culty in the course of their canal, and must see 
Mr. Brindley and get his advice. They were 
admitted, and told him how at a certain plai» 
they had laboured in vain to prevent their 
canal from leaking. “ Then puadle it,” mur- 
mured Brindley. “Sir, but wb have puddled 
it.” “ Then” — and they were almost his last 
words in life — “ puddle it again— and again,” 
As he had wisely invested his savings in Grand 
Trunk shares, they and his share in the coUieij 
enabled him to leave ample provision for hm 
widow and two daughters. 

As for the canal system that he established, it 
has not been made obsolete by its strong younger 
brother the railway system. The Duke’s Canal 
is as busy as ever. Not less than twenty mil- 
lion tons of traffic are at this date carried yearly 
upon the canals of England alone, and this 
quantity is steadily increasing. | 

We have taken the facts in this account of 
Brindley from a delightful popular edition of that 
part of Mr. Srailcs’s Lives of the Engineers 
which tells of him and of the earlier water j 
engineers. Of Mr. Smiles’s Lives of George 
ana llobert Stephenson there is a popular 
edition as a companion volume, and therein 
all may read, worthily told, the tale of the 
foundation and of the chief triumphs of that 
new form of engineering which dealt with 
water, not by the river-fuJl but by the bucket- 
full, and made a few buckets of water strong 
as a river to sweep men and their goods ana 
their cattle in a mighty torrent from one comer | 
of the country to another. 


IN AND ON AN OMNIBUS. j 

I SUPPOSE— the lamentable failure of his\ 
tercentenary notwithstanding — it will be con- 
sidered creditable to have shared a few thoughts 
with the late Shakespeare. On more than one 
occasion I have detected myself uttering senti- 
ments which were identical with some enun- 
ciated by that bard, differing merely in the' 
language in which they were expressed, as might | 
be expected when it is considered that the late 
Shakespeare was a poetical party : while I pride 
myself on being an eminently practical man. 
Besides, if I may so say, my illustrations have 
been brought down to tne present time, an dare 
impregnated with the terse wit and playful 
symbolical humour of the day, whereas our 
friend S.’s ^e, to say the truth, somewhat 
rococo and ^ fashioned. You will see what I 
mean whenTi quote one of my last, a saying 
which was Jailed with immense delight at our 
club, The 06d Tricks, on Saturday: “All the 
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world’s an omnibus !” 1 am aWe ih^ S. has 
the same idea with regard to “ a stage,” hut 
stages do not run now, whatever they m%ht in 
S.’s time, aa(kbesides> an omnibus gives greater 
variety. 

I have been an omnibus rider all my life, To 
be sure, I went to school in a hackoeywcoach, 
falling on my knees in the straw at the bottom, 

I remember, as the wretched horses stumbled 
up High^te Hill, and imploiing atpaidi^Q^ant, 
who was my conductor, to take me baS?!v6fi 
on the sacrifice of two bright half-crowns, which 
I had received as a parting tip, and a new pair 
of Wellington boots. But whmi I “left,’* I 
came away in an omnibus, and at once 
my omnibus experiences. 1 lived then with my 
mother, at Beaver Cottage, Hammersmith New 
Road, and I used to go up every morning to the 
Rivet and Trivet Office, Somerset House, in the 
nine o’clock omnibus, every seat of which was 
regularly bespoke, while the conductor sum- 
moned his passengers by wild blasts upon a 
horn, as the vehicle approached their doors. 
That was two-and-twenty years ago. Every rider 
in the nine o’clock omnibus, save the junior 
clerk in the Rivet and Trivet department, has ' 
taken his final ride in a vehicle of much the same 
shape, but of a more sombre colour, and carrying 
only one inside; and I, that identical junior, 
some years retired from the service on a little 
pension and a Kttle something of ray own, try- 
ing to kill time as best' I may, find no pursuit 
more amusing than riding about in the different 
omnibuses, and speculating on the people I meet 
therein. 

I am bound to say that in many respects the 
omnibuses and their men are greatly im'pr^ed 
during mv experience. The thirteenth sAit, 

; that awful position with your back to tho-horscs 
and your face to the door, where, in a Mahomet’s 
; coffin-like attitude, you rested on nothing, and 
i had to contemplate your own legs calmly ifioat- 
jing before you, very little below the faces of 
your right and left hand neighbours, has beed 
[abolished; a piece of oocoa-nut matting is 
I generally substituted for that dank straw wiiicli 
i smelt so horribly and clung to your boots with 
, inch vicious perseverance ; most of the windows 
are, what is termed in stage-laDg|||age, practi- 
cable,and can be moved at pleasure; and a system 
of ventilation in the roof is now the rule, instead 
of, as in my early days, the singular exception. 
Thirdly, by the salutary rule of the General Om- 
nibus Company, aided by the sharp notice which 
the magistrates take of any impropriety, the 
omnibus servants, the coachmen and conductors, 
from insolent blackguards have become, for the 
most part, civil and intelligent men, while the 
whole “ service” — horses, harness, food, &c, — 
has been placed on a greatly improved footing. 
But my experience teaches me that the omnibus- 
riders are very much of the same type 
I still find the pleasant placid ' little ^foerly 
gentleman 'Ao sits ^ofi the right hand^ the 
door, who always haa an umbrella vmlj d 
carved ivor^.tjp, and aj«rays wears a plai®\ 1 
shirt-frill, iJuil-ggey trousesi,, rather short and {•, 
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felko^ing a bit of the leg of his Wellington boots ; 
lyho carries a brown snuff-box like a bit of 
mottled soap; who hands everybody into the 
omnibus, am who is particulai^ in pushing 
down and sending quickly after their wearers, 
the esruberant crinolines of the ladies. It is he 
who always starts subscriptions among the 
'^regulars*' for the Lancashire distress, or the 
froeen-out operatives, or for the widow of some 
stabl^idpe/ who was killed by a kicking horse, ; 

crippled crossing-sweeper ‘Xvlio was 
knocked down by the Hansom cab. It was be 
who, when Stunning Joe, our express” nine 
AM. coachman, was pitched off his box going 
shlirp round the corner of Pineapple-place, ana 
upset us aM— we w^ere not hurt, but Joe smashed 
his collar-bone and his right arm, and was not 
expected to live — it was our plcasant-faccd little 
friend who used to go every day to the hospital, 
made interest, and ^t hmself admitted, and 
took Joe a thousand little comforts, and sat by 
his bedside and read to him by the hour toge- 
ther— not forgetting, when Joe grew convales- 
cent, to put three sovereigns into his hand, and 
tell him to eo and set himself thoroughly right 
by a fortni^it*s stay at the sea-side. I’he omni- 
bus calls for him regularly, but long before it 
arrives he has walked down to the end of the 
crescent where he lives, with two or three of 
his grandchildren, who all insist on being kissed 
before they allow him to atari, while their 
mother, his daughter, seldom omits to wave her 
farewell from the dinii^-room window. lie 
takes six weeks’ holiday in the autumn, when it 
is understood that he is away at the sca-side 
with his family ; but at no other time does he 
outriding to and from town in the omnibus, 
sa^ on Christmas-eve, when, in consideration 
of tertain trifling purchases he has made — among 
them a huge Leadenhall Market turkey, a large 
slice out of Tortnum and Mason’s shop, and 
half the Lowther Arcade store of toys — he 
charters a cab, and freights it for the return 
journey with the precious produce. 

1 still And the old gentleman who sits on the 
left side of the door, and w^hose hands are always 
clasped on the top of his stick ; the old gentle- 
man with a face like a withered apple, with the 
high stiff-starched cross-barred check necker- 
chief, the c^se napped curly brimmed hat, tlie 
beaver gloves, the pepper-and-salt trousers, the 
drab gaiters and boots. He never helps any- 
body m or out, and scowls if he be accidentally 
touched ; when the women’s crinolines scrape 
his legs as their wearers pass him, he growls 
”Yar1” and prods at thorn with liis stick; he 
knows the sensitive pari of tlie conductor’s 
anatomy, and pokes him viciously therein when 
people want the omnibus to be stopped ; he raps 
the fingers of the little boys wiio spring on 
, the step proffering newspapers; he checks 
of the journey by a large white-faced 
golft^atch, which he compares with every 
churi^, clock on the road,;^e te|j? women to 
get ^eir money ready; he^akesi his stick in 
' very terrifying ^ Gog Magogish 
^ manner at crying ohyBren. will have 

^ opey on t^e ho^^t stumer day; 


and he refuses to alight, if there be any mud, un- 
less he is deposited close by the kerb-stone, no 
matter if the City crush is at its height, and the 
omnibus has to be steered through an opposing 
procession of Pickfords. He is the great 
delight of the knifeboard " regulars,” who never 
omit to send a puff of tobacco-smoke (which he 
detests) into his face as they mount to their 
elevated berths ; who call him ” The Dry Pish 
who declare that, instead of washing,* he rasps 
himself, as a baker does rolls ; who vow, when the 
omnibus goes over any rough bit of road, that 
they hear his heart rattling inside him like a 
pebble ; who send him by the conductor the most 
tremendous messages, which that functionary 
enormously enjoys, but never delivers. 

The Peebles, who are the constant supporters 
of omnibuses, still remain in all* their lorcible 
feebleness. They are of both sexes, the female 
perhaps predominating. They never know 
whether the omnibus is outward or homeward 
bound, and, having got in at Charing-cross, begin, 
when we arrive at Tumham-green, to express 
their wonder “when wc shall come to the 
Bank.” They never can recollect the name of 
the street at which they arc to be set down. 
” Deary me, Newland-street — no, not Newland, 
some name just like Newland — Archer-street, I 
think, or terrace; don’t you know it? Mrs. 
Blethers lives at Number Seven !” If by chance 
they do know the name of their destination, they 
mention it to the conductor when they get in, 
and then for the whole remainder of the seven- 
mile journey, whenever the vehicle stops, they 
bounce up from their seats, mutter “Is this 
Belinda-grove ?” stagger over the feet of their 
fellow-passengers until Ihey reach the door, 
where they are wildly repulsed, and fall back until 
they are jolted by the motion of the omnibus 
into a seat. The women carry their money either 
in damp smeary colourless kid gloves, round 
the palms of wfiich they roke with their fore- 
finger for a sixpence, as a snuff connoisseur will 
round his box lor the last few grains of Prince’s 
Mixture ; or, they carry it in a mysterious ap- 
pendage called a pocket : not a portion of the 
dress, out, so far as I can make out from cursory 
observation, a kind of linen wallet suspended 
from the waist, to reach which causes a great 
deal of muscular exertion, mid not a small dis- 
play of under garment. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the Peebles never know the fare, 
that they always want cliange for a sovereign— 
fourpence to be deducted — ^tliat tl^ey constantly 
thint the omnibus is going to be upset, or tliat 
the liorses have run away ; that they always inter- 
rupt testy old gentlemen deep in their newspapers 
by asking them whether there is any news ; and 
that they are in omnibuses, as they are in life, 
far more obstructive and disagreeable than the 
most wrong-headed and bumptious. 

When a child in an omnibus is good, you hate 
it ; what can you do when it is^ bad ? When 
it is good, it kneels on the seat w^t^ its face to 
the window, and with its muddy b^ipts, now on 
the lap of its next, now against th^ knees of its 
opposite, neighbour. It arums upW the glass 
With its fist, it rubs the glass wflS> its nose. 


When it is bad, if it be very young, from under 
its ribboned cap, fiercely cocked on one side, it 
glares at jou with a baleful eye, and dribbies as 
m mockery, with one mottled arm up to the 
elbow in its mouth. If it be ** getting on” 
and older, it commences to swing its legs like 
two clock pendulums, with a regular motion, 
increasing in vigour until one of its feet catches 
you on the shin, when it is “ fetched-up” short, 
by a sharp prod in the side from its attendant 
imrite, and is put as a punishment to ** stand 
down.” Then it deposits itself on your toes, 
and thence commences the ascent of your leg, 
taking your instep as its Grands Mulcts, or 
resting-place. 

^ Among the general characteristics of “ in- 
sides,” I need scarcely point out a feeling 
inducing those already in possession to regard 
evei 7 new comer with loatning, to decline ten- 
dering the least assistance, to close up their 
ranks as earnestly as the Scottish spearmen did 
at Fiodden Field, “each stepping where his 
comrade stood,” and to leave the new arrival to 
grope his way through a thick brushwood of 
knees, crinolines, ana umbrellas, to the end of 
the omnibus, where he finally inserts as much of 
himself as he can between the wood-work and 
bis next neighbour’s shoulder, and leaves his 
ultimate position to Time the Avenger. It is 
also an infallible and rigorously observed rule 
that, if two people meeting in an omnibus know 
each other and speak, all the other people in 
the omnibus endeavour to listen to what those 
two are saying — also, that all the other people 
pretend that they are not listening or paying 
the least attention to the conversation. Further, 
it is necessary that whenever a stout person is 
seen blocking out the daylight in the doorway, 
each side having the same complement of pas- 
sengers, all should begin to assume a defiant 
air, and get close together and play that 
game known among children as “no child of 
mine,” or to treat tlie new comer as a kind of 
shuttlecock, tossing him from one to the other 
until an accidental jolt decides his fate. 

The “outsides” are a very different class. 
Women are never seen there, save when an 
occasional maid-servant going into the country 
for a holiday, climbs up beside the coachman : 
who, though he greatly enjoys her company, be- 
comes the object of much ribald chaff among 
his associates. Passing him on the road, they 
inquire “when it’s a cornin’ off?” if he be un- 
married, or, if he be in a state of connubial 
bliss, threaten to “tell the missis.” But the 
“outsides” are, for the most part, young men 
of fast tendencies, who always make a point 
of ascending and descending while the omnibus 
is at its swiftest, and who would be degraded 
and disgusted if the driver slackened his pace 
to accommodate them. Some of them are very 
young-looking indeed, and but one remove from < 
schoolboys ; and these, I notice, feel bound to < 
suck wooden^r meerschaum pipes, and to talk i 
of their expwits of the previous evening. With ! 
them, the lonductor, always known by his < 
Christian n^e, is on the pleasantest terms, i 
occasionalji^being admitted to the friendly game < 


of pool, at the tavern where the journey termi- 
nates. They know all the other omnibus servants 
on the road, who touch their hats as they pass. 


late again tnis morning r iiittie i5iu s stUl 
driving that blind ’un, 1 see 1” and so forth. 

Most of these young fellows have their regular 
booked seats, for which they pay weekly, whether 


accidentally to penetrate into t 
cincts of the Stock Exchange. « 


THE NICK OF TIME. 

Let ns suppose a case that might occur if it 
has not occurred. 

John Mullet, immersed (sav) in the button 
trade at Birmingham, has maae money in busi- 
ness. He bequeaths his property by will, and is in 
due time gathered to 'his fathers. His two sons, 
Jasper and JoSiah, take certain portions ; and 
other portions are to go either to the family of 
Jasper or to that pf Josiah, according as either 
one of those brothers survives the other. Jasper 
remains in England; but Josiah goes out to 
Australia, to establish something that may make 
hS children great people over there. Both 
brothers, twelve thousand miles apart, die on 
the same day. May 1st, one at noon (Green- 
wich time), the other at noon (Sydney time). 
Jasper’s children liave been on pleasant cousinly 
terms Josiah’s ; but they are aware of 
the fact that it would be better for them that 
Josiah should die before their own’ father, 
Jasper. Josiah’s children, on the other h’Aid, 
be they few or many, although they always 
Uked Uncle Jasper, cannot and do not ignore the 
fact that their interests would be better served by 
the survivorship of Josiah than that of Jasper. 
The two sets oi cousins, therefore, plunge into 
a contest, to decide the question of survivorship 
between the two sous of old John Mullet. 

This is one variety of a problem which the 
courts of Law and Equity are often called upon 
to settle. Occasionally the question refers to 
two persons who die at the same time, and in 
each other?3 company. For instance : Towards 
the close of the last century, George Nether- 
wood, his children by his first wife, his second 
wife, and her son, were all wrecked during a 
voyage from J^amaica to England. Eight thousand 
pounds were left by will, lu such a way that the 
relations of the two wives were greatly inte- 
rested in knowing whether the second Mrs. 
Nctherwood did or did not survive her husband, 
even by one single minute — a matter which, of 
course, could not be absolutely proved. Again, 
in eighteen hundred and six, Mr. Mason and 
one son were drowned at sea; his remaining 
eight children went to law, some of them 
the others ; l^cause, if Jibe father died before the 
son, five tl^usand' pounds would be Abided 
equally amoifc IJie other^ight children ; whenwi 
if the son before the (pither, the brothers^v 
only wouldi^et % the ai^tefiA^ng-shut out. A ' 
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lev years afterwards Job Taylor and liis .wife 
were lost in a ship wrecked at eea ; they had 
not much to leave behmd them>; but what iitUe 
there was, was made less by the struggles of 
two sets of relatives, each striding to show 
that one or other of the two hapless persons 
might posmbly have survived the. other by a few 
miuuteB. In eighteen hundred and nineteen 
Major Coldottgh, Ms wife, and four children, 
wdte drowned during a voy^e from Bristol 
^jpyd p; the husband and wim had bQth made 
there arose a pretty poking for the 
lawyers in relation to survivorships and next of 
Jcin, and trying to prove whether the husband 
died first, the wife first, or both toother. Two 
brothers, James and Charles Corbet, left De- 
merara on a certain day in eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight, in a vessel of which one was 
master and the other mate ; the vessel was 
seen five days afterwards, but from that time 
no news of her fate was ever received. Their 
father died about a month after the vessel was 
last seen. The ultimate disposal of his property 
depended very much on the question whether 
he survived his two sons, or they survived 
him. Many curious arguments were used in 
, court. Two or three captains stated that from 
August to January are hurricane months in 
the West Indian seas, and that the ship was 
very likely to have been wrecked quite eafly 
in her voy^e. There were, in addition, 
certain relations interested in James’s dying 
before Charles; and they urged that, if the 
ship was wrecked, Charles was likely to . have 
outlived by a little space his brother James, 
because he was a stronger and more experienced i 
man. Alas for the ‘‘glorious uncertainty!”] 
Oijje big-wig decided that the sons survived the j 
faraer, and another that the father survived the i 
sons. About the beginning of the present reign, j 
three persons, father, mother, and child, were ; 
drowned on a voyage from Dublin to Quebec ; 
the husband had made a will, leaving all Ms 
property to his wife ; hence arose a contest be- 
tween next of kin and the wife’s relations, 
each catching at any small fact that would (theo- 
retically) keep one poor soul alive a few 
minutes longer than the other. About ten years 
ago, a gentlemau embarked with his wife and 
three children for Australia: the ship was lost 
soon after leaving England ; the mate, the only 
person who was saved among the whole of the 
crew and passengers, deposed that he saw the 
hapless husband and wife locked in each other’s 
nrms at the moment when the waves dosed 
over them. There would seem to be no question 
of suTvivorthip here; yet a question really 
arose; for' there were Wo wills to be proved, 
the terms of which would render the relatives 
much interested in knowing whether husband 
or wife did redly survive tlic, other by ever so 
emaU a portion of lime. 

entangled contests may rest in peace, 
so far ns the actual dfi^ions are concerned. 
Affid^O may others of as&mewm analogous 
jp^^ure. Such, for indw2wse, as the |ase of an old 
,>^ady and her houe^kde^ at Pdw^outh; they 
were both pe nigp ; lady had 


willed all her property to the housdieeper ; and 
then the lawyers fought over the ques&m as to 
which of the women died first Or, the case of 
a husband who promised^ on his marriage-day, 
to settle twelve hundred pounds on his wife ** in 
three or four years they were both drowned 
about three years after the marriage; and it 
was not until after a toa|;h struggle in Chancery 
that the husband’s relatives conquered those of 
the wife — dbeit, the money had nearly vanished 
in law expenses by that time. Or, the case of a 
man, who gave a power of attorney to sell some 
property ; the property was sold on the eighth 
of J^une ; but tue man was never seen after the 
eighth of the preceding March, and was 
supposed to have been wrecked at sea; hence 
arose a question whether the man was, or was 
not, dead on the day when the property was 
sold — a question in which the buyer was directly 
interested. The decisions in these particular 
cases we pass over ; but it is curious to see how 
the law sometimes tries to guess at the nick of 
I time in which either one ol two persons dies. 
Sometimes the onus of proof rests on one of 
the two sets of relations ; if they cannot prove a 
survivorship, the judgment is that the deaths 
were simultaneous. Sometimes the law philo- 
sophises on vitality and decay. The Code 
Napoleon lays down the principle that of two 
persons who perish by the same calamity, if they 
were both children, the elder probably survived 
the younger by a brief space, on account of 
having superior vital energy ; whereas, if they 
were elderly people, the younger probably 
survived the elder. The code also takes anatomy 
and physiology into account, and discourses ou 
the probability whether a man would, or would 
not, float longer alive than a woman, in the event 
of shipwreck. The English law is less precise 
in this matter ; it is more prone to infer simul- 
taneous death, unless proof of survivorship be 
actually brought forward. Counsel, of course, 
do not fail to make the best of any straw to 
catch at. According to the circumstances of the 
case, they argue that a man, being usually 
stronger than a woman, probably survives her a 
little, in a case of simultaneous drowning ; that, 

[ irrespective of comparative strength, her greater 
1 terror and timidity would incapacitate her from 
making exertions wMch would be possible to 
him; that a seafaring man has a chance of 
surviving a landsman, on account of his ex- 
perience in salt-water matters ; that where there 
I IS no evidence to the contrary, a child may be 
I presumed to have outlived his father ; that a 
man in good health would survive oue in ill 
health ; and so forth. 

The nick of time is not less an important 
matter in reference to single deaths, under 
various circumstances. People are often very 
much interested in knowing whether a certain 
person is dead or not. Unless under specified 
circumstances, the law refuses to kill a man ; 
that is, a man known to ha^Sp ; been alive 
at a certain date is presumed continue to 
live, unless and until proof to th? contrary is 
adduced. But there are certam o^pes in which 
the application of this rule wd\>^ld involve 
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hardship. Many leases are dependent on Hires ; 
and both lessor and lessee are concerned in 
knowing wlieiber a particular life has termi- 
nated or not. Many a married woman, who has 
neither heard nor seen anything of her husband 
for a long series of years (Tide Tennyson’s 
gentle Annie, the wife of poor Enoch Arden), 
would be induced to marry again, if quite certain 
that he (the first husband) was dead. There- 
fore, special statutes have been passed, in re- 
lation to a limited number of circumstances, 
enacting that if a man were seen alive more than 
seven years ago, and has not since been seen or 
heard of, he may be treated as dead. (Philip and 
Annie both knew that Enoch had been away 
more than seven years.) 

The nick of time occasionally affects the dis- 
tribution or amount of property in relation to 
particular seasons. Some years ago the news- 
papers remarked on the fact that a lord of broad 
acres, whose rent-roll reached something like 
forty thousand a year, died "about midnight” 
between the tentli and eleventh of October ; and 
the possible consequences of this were thus 
set lorth. "His rents are payable at ‘old 
time/ that is, Old Lady Day and Old Michael- 
mas Day. Old Michaelmas Day fell this year on 
Sunday, the eleventh instant. The day begins 
at midnight. Now, tlie rent is due upon the first 
moment of the day it becomes due *, so that at 
one second beyond twelve o’clock of the tenth 
instant, rent payable at Old Michaelmas Day is 
in law due. If* the lord died before twelve, the 
rents belong to tlie parties taking the estates ; 
but if after twelve, then they belong to and 
form part of his personal estate. The difference 
of one minute might tlius involve a question 
on the title to about twenty thousand pounds.” 
Wc do not know that a legal difficulty did arise ; 
the facts only indicate the mode in which one 
might have arisen. Sometimes that ancient 
British institution, the house clock, has been at 
war with another British institution, the parish 
cliurch clock. A baby was born, or an old person 
died, just before the house clock struck twelve 
on a particular night, but after the church 
clock struck. On which day did the birth or 
death take place — ^yesterday or to-day ? And 
how would this fact be ascertained, to settle 
the inheritance of an estate ? We know an 
instance (not involving, however, the inherit- 
ance to property) of a lady whose relations 
never have definitely known on which day 
she was bom; the pocket watch of the ac- 
coucheur who attended her mother pointed to 
a little before twelve at midnight, wliereas the 
church clock had just struck twelve. Of course 
a particular day had to be named in the register; 
and as the doctor maintained that his watch 
was right, there were the materials for a very 
pretty quarrel if the parties concerned had 
been so disposed. It might be that the nick of 
time was midnight exactly, as measured by 
solar or sun/dial time: that is, the sun may 
have been V^recisely in the nadir at that moment ; 
but this difficulty would not arise in practice, as 
the law k^ws only mean time, not sun-dial 
time. W Greenwich time were made legal 


eveiywhere, and if electric clocks everywhere 
estaoliahed communication with the master 
clock at the Observatory, there might be aaother 
test supplied ; but under the conditions stated, 
it would be^a nice matter of Tweedledum and 
TweedUdee to determine whether the house 
clock, the church clock, or a pocket watch, 
should be relied upon. All the pocket waters 
in the town might be brought ifito the witness- 
box, but without avail; for if some accorded 
with tjjje house clock, others woujd s’s»^ly be 
found to agree better with the churctfS^iiCoA.*. ♦ 

This question of clocks, as compared with * 
time measured by the sun, presents some very 
curious aspects in relation to longitude. W^’s 
o’clock in London will not tell you wniafs 
o’clock at Falmouth, unless , you know the 
difference of longitude between the two places. 
The sun takes about twenty minutes to ^ 
from the zenith of the one to the zenith of toe 
other. Local time, the time at any particular 
town, is measured from the moment of noon at 
that town ; and noon itself is when the sun 
comes to the meridian of that place. Hence Fal- 
mouth noon is twenty minutes after London 
noon, Falmouth midnight twenW minutes after 
London midnight ; and so on. When it is teu mi- 
nutes after midnight, on the morning of Sunday, 
the first of January, in London, it is ten minutes 
before midniglit on Saturday, the thirty-first of 
December, at Falmouth. It is a Sabbath at the 
one place, a working-day at the other. That par- 
ticular moment of absolute time is in the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five at the one, and 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four at the other. 
Therefore, we see, it might become a ticklish 
point in what year a man died, solely on account 
of this question of longitude, irrespecti^ of 
any wrong-going or wrong-doing of clclcks, 
or of any other doubtful points whatever. 
Sooner or later this question will have to be 
attended to. In all our chief towns, nearly all 
our towns indeed, the railway-station clobks 
mark Greenwich time, or, as it is called, " Bail- 
way time the church clocks generally malk 
local time ; and some commercial clocks, to serve 
aXl parties, mark both kinds of time on the same 
dial-face, by the aid of an additional index liaud. 
Railway time is gradually beating local time; 
and the law will by-and-by have to settle which 
shall be used as the standard in determining 
the moment of important events. Some of the 
steamers plying between England and Ireland 
use Greenwich time in notifying the departures 
from the English port, and Dublin time in 
notifying those frora^ the Irish port : a method 
singularly embarrassing to a traveller who is in 
the habit of relying oh his own watch. 

Does a sailor get more prog, more grog, 
more pay, within a given space of absolute tinm 
when coming /rom America to England, or 
when going from England^ to America? The 
difibrence is far too slight to attract ^either'**' 
his attention or that^of his employers’; yet it 
really is case mat he obtains more good 
things in ttie .former these ca^es than’iq^^he , 
latter. HJ-j^^ys are shorter on the homewafd * 
than on tl>e ols)^\ward voyage;, and if he receive ‘ » ^ 
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00 iDtiQCh provisions add pay per d^, he interprets 
dayas it is to him on shipboard. When in harbour^ 
say at Liverpool, a davis, to him as to every one 
else who is stationary like himself, a period of de- 
Unite length ; but when he travell eastward or 
westward, lus days are variable in length. When 
he travels west, he and the sun run- a race : the 
sun of coutse b^ts; but the sailor aecomplishes 
a little, and the snn has to fetch up that little 
befbre he can complete what foot-racers call a lap. . 
Inothfli^ords, there is a longer absolute time 
Uen^Sf6%oon and noon to the sailor going west, 
than to the sailor ashore. When he travels 
east, on the contra^, he and the sun run to- 
wa^s each other ; insomuch that there is less 
ahsmate time in the period between his Mon- 
day's noon and Tuesaay’s noon than when he 
was ashore. The ship’s noon is usually dinner- 
time for the sailors ; and the interval between 
that and the next noon (measured by the sun, not 
by the chronometer) varies in length through 
the causes just noticed. Once now and then 
there are fa^s recorded in the newspapers which 
bring this truth into prominence— a truth de- 
monstrable enough in science, but not very 
familiar to the general public. When the Great 
Eastern made her first veritable voyage across 
the Atlantic, in June eighteen hundred and sixty, 
she left Southampton on the 17th, and reached 
New York on the 38th. As the ship was going 
west, more or less, all the while, she was going 
with or rather after the sun ; tlie interval was 
greater between noon and noon than when the 
ship was anchored off Southampton ; and the so- 
called eleven days of the voyage were eleven 
long days. As it was important, in reference to 
a problem in steam navigation, to know how 
many revolutions the paddles made in a given 
tim^ to test the power of the mighty ship, it 
was necessary to bear in mind that the snip’s 
day was longer than a shore day ; and it was 
found that, taking latitude and longitude into | 
account, the day on which the greatest run was 
nmde was nearly twenty-four and a half hours 
long ; the ship’s day was equal to half an hour 
more than a landsman’s day. The other days 
varied from twenty-four to twenty-four and a 
half. On the return voyage, all this was re- 
versed; the ship met the sun, the days were 
less than twenty-four ordinary hours long, and 
the calculations had to be modified iuconse- 

g uence. The sailors, too, got more food in a 
omeward week than an outward week, owing 
to the intervals between the meals being shorter 
—-albeit, their appetites may not Lave been cog- 
nisant of the difference. 

And this brings us back to our hypothetical 
Mullets. Josiah died at' noon (Syauey time), 
and Jasper died on the same day at noon (Green- 
wich time). Which died first? Sydney, al- 
though not quite at the other side of the world, 
is nearly so ; it is tpn hours of longitude east- 


ward of Greenwich; the sun rises there ten 
hours earlier than with us. It. is nearly bed- 
time with Sydney folk^ when our artisans strike 
work for dinner. There would therefore be a 
reasonable ground for saring that Josiah died 
first. But had it been New Zealand, a curious 
question might ari^e. Otago, and some otW 
of the settlements in those aslands, are sp near 
the antipodes of Greenwich, that they may 
either be called eleven and three-quarter hours 
east, or twelve and a quarter hours mst, of 
Greenwich, according as we suppose the navi- 
gator to go round the Cape of Good Hope or 
round Cape Horn. At six in the morning in 
London, it is about six in the evening at New 
Zealand. But of which day? When it is 
Monday morning in London, is it Sunday even- 
ing or Monday evening in New Zealand P This 
question is not so easy to solve as might be sup- 
posed. When a ship called at Pitcairn Island 
several years ago, to visit the singular little 
community that had descended from the muti- 
neers of the Bounty, the captain was surprised 
to find exactly one day difference between his 
ship’s reckoning and that of the islanders ; what 
was Monday, the 26th, to the one, was Tuesday, 
the 27th, to the otlier. A voyage east had been 
the origin of one reckoning, a voyage west that 
of the other. Not unlikely we should have to 
go back to the voyage of the Bounty itself, 
seventy-seven years ago, to get to the real 
origin of the Pitcairners’ reckoning. How it 
may be with the English settlers in New Zea- 
land, we feel by no means certain. If the 
present reckoning began with some voyage 
made round Cape Horn, then our Monday morn- 
ing is New Zealand Sunday evening; but if 
with some voyage made round the Cape of 
(jrood Hope, then our Monday morning is New 
Zealand Monday evening. Probabilities are 
perhaps in favour of the latter supposition. We 
need not ask “ What’s o’clock at New Zealand ?” 
for that can be ascertained to a minute, by 
counting the difference of longitude; but to 
ask “ What day of the week and of the month 
is it at New Zealand ?” is a question that might, 
for aught we can see, involve very important 
legal consequences. Are our juaicial func- 
tionaries quite sure how they would settle it ? 
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MKS. LIimiPER RELATES 
HOW” SUE WENT ON, AND WENT OVER. 

Ah ! It’s pleasant to drop into my own easy- 
cliair niy dear tliough a little palpikting* what 
with trottin" up-siairs and what with trotting 
down, uiul whykitchen-siairs sliould all be corner 
stairs is for the builders to justify tliongh I do 
not think they fully understand tlieir trade and 
never did, el&c why the sameness and why not 
more conveniences and fewer draughts and like- 
wise making a practice of laying the plaster on 
too thick I am well convinced which holds the 
damp, anfl as to chimney-pots putting tliem on 
by gucss-woik like liats at a party and no more 
knowing what their effect will be upon the 
smoke bless you than 1 do if so mucli, except 
that it will mostly be cither to send it down 
your throat in a straight form or give it a 
twist before it goes there. And what I says speak- 
ing as I lind of those new metui cliimneys all 
manner of shafies (there’s a row of ’em at Miss 
‘VVozenham’s lodging-house lower down on the 
other side of the way) is that they only work your 
smoke into artificial patterns for you before you 
swallow it and that I’d quite as soon swallow 
mine plain, the flavour being the same, not to 
mention the conceit of putting up signs on the 
top of your house to show the forms in which 
you take your smoke into your inside. 

Being here before your eyes my dear in my 
own easy -chair in my own quiet room in my 
own Lodging House Number Eighty-one Nor- 
folk-strcet Strand Loudon situated midway be- 
tween the City and St. James’s — if anything is 
where it used to be with these hotels calling 
themselves Limited but called Uulimited by 
Major Jackman rising up everywhere and rising 
up into flagstaff’s wdiere they can’t go any higher, 
but my mind of tho.se monsters is give me a 
landlord’s or landlady’s wholesome face when I 
come off a journey and not a brass plate with an 


electrified number clicking out of it which it’s not 
in nature can be glad to see me and to wliich I 
don’t want to be hoisted like molasses at the 
Bocks and left there telegraphing for help with 
the most ingenious instruments but quite in vain 
— being here my dear I have no call to mention 
that I am still in the Lodgings as a business 
hoping to die in the same and if agreeable to the 
clergy partly read over at Saint Clement’s Banes 
and concluded in Hatfield churchyard when lying 
once again by my poor Lirriper ashes to ashes 
and dust to dust. 

Neither should I tell you any news my dea" in 
telling you that the Major is still a fixture in 
the Parlours quite as much so as the roof of the 
house, and that Jemmy is of boys the best and 
brightest and lias ever had kept from him the 
cruel story of his poor pretty young mother Mi’s. 
Edson being deserted in the second floor and 
dying in my arms, fully believing that I am In’s 
born Gran and him an orphan, though what wilh 
engineering since he took a taste for it and him 
and the Major making Locomotives out of para- 
sols broken iron pots and cotton-rccls and them 
absolutely a getting off the line and falling over 
the table and injuring the passengers almost 
equal to the originals it really is quite won- 
derful. And when I says to the Major, “ Major 
can’t you by an^ means give us a communica- 
tion with the guard?” the Major says quite 
huffy, “No madam it’s not to be done,” and 
when I says “ Why not ?” the Major says, 
“ That is between us who arc in the Hallway 
Interest madam and our friend the Biglit Ho- 
nourable Vice-President of the Board of Trade” 
and if you’ll bejieve mo my dear the Major 
wrote to Jemmy at school to consult him on 
the answer I should have before I could get even' 
that amount, of unsatjsfactoriness out ""of the 
man, the reuiou bcln^ that when we first began 
wilh llie little. model epd the working signals 
beautiful and perfect (bmug ju general us wrong 
as the real) and when I says laughing “ What 
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appointment ara I to bold in this undertaking 
gentlemen P** Jcrnmy hugs me round the neck 
and tells me dancing, “ lou shall betlie Public 
Graft” and- consequently they put upon me lust 
as, much as ever they like and I 'sit a growling 
in my easy-chair. 

My dear whether it is that a grown man as 
clever as the Major cannot give hall liis heart and 
mind to anything — even a plaything— but must 
get into right down earnest with it, whether it is 
so opwlrctlicr it is not so I do not undertake to 
Say, but Jemmy is far outdone liy the serious 
and believing ways of the Major in tlie manage- 
ment of the United Grand Junction Lirriper 
and Jackman Great Norfolk Parlour Line, 
“ Por” says my Jemmy with the sparkling 
eyes when it was christened, ** we must have a 
■whole mouthful of name Gran or our dear old 
Public” and there the young rogue kissed me, 
“won’t stump up.” So the Public t ook the shares 
— ten at nincpence, and immediately when that 
was spent twelve Preference at one-and-sixpeuce 
— and they were all signed by Jemmy and coun- 
tersigned by the Major, and between ourselves 
much belter worth the money than some shares 
I have paid for in my time. In the same holi- 
days the line M\as made and worked and opened 
and ran excursions and Itad collisions and burst 
its boilers and all sorts of accidents and offences 
all most regular correct and pretty. The sense of 
responsibility entertained by the Major as a mili- 
tary style of stat ion-master my dear starting the 
down train behind time and ringing one of those 
little bells that you buy ■with tlie little coal- 
scuttles off the tray round the man’s neck in 
the street did him honour, but noticing the 
Major of a night when he is writing out his 
monthly report to Jemmy at school of the state 
of the 'Rolling Stock and the Permanent Way 
and all the rest of it (the whole kept upon the 
Major’s sideboard and dusted with his own 
liands every morning before varnishing his boots) 
r notice him as full of thought and care as full 
can be and frowning in a fearful manner, but 
indeed the Major docs nothing by halves as wit- 
ness his great delight in going out surveying with 
Jemmy when he has Jemmy to go with, carrying 
a chain and a measuring tajie and driving I don’t 
know what improvemcnis right through West- 
minster Abbey and fully believed in the streets 
to be knocking everything upside down by Act 
of Parliament. As please Heaven will come to 
pass when Jemmy takes to that as a profession! 

Mentioning niy poor Lirriper brings into my 
head his own youngest brother the Doctor 
though Doctor of what I am sure it would be 
hard to say unless Liquor, for neither Physic nor 
Music nor yet Law does Joshua Lirriper know a 
morsel of except continually being summoned to 
the County Court and having orders made upon 
him which he runs away from, and once was taken 
in the passage of tliia very house with an um- 
brellijf up and the Major’s hat on, giving liis 
name with the door-mat. round him as Sir John- 
son Jones X.C.B. in spectacles residing at the 
Horse Guards. On whi^ occasion he had got into 
the house not a minute before, through the girl 
letting him on to the mat when he sent in a piece 

of paper twisted more like one of those spills 
for lighting candles than a note, offering me tiie 
choice betw'cen thirty shillings in hand and his 
brains on the premises marked immediate and 
waiting for an answer. My dear it gave me such 
a dreadful turn to think of the brains of my 
poor dear Lirriper’s own flesh and blood flying 
about tho new oilcloth however unworthy to be 
so assisted, that I went out of my room liero to 
ask him wliat he would take once for all not to 
do it for life when I found him in tlie custody 
of two gentlemen that 1 should have judged to 
be in the feather-bed trade if they liad not an- 
nounced the laNA% so flufly were tlieir personal 
appearance. “ Bring your chains sir,” says 
Joshua to the littlest of tlie Iw'o in the biggest 
hat, “rivet on iny fetters!” Imagine my feel- 
ings wdicii I pictcied him clanking up Norlolk- 
street in irons and Miss Wozeidiam looking out 
of window ! “ Gentlemen” I says all of a 

tremble and ready to drop “please to bring iiim 
into Major Jackman’s apartments.” So they 
brought him into the Parlours, and when the 
Major spi(;s his own curly-brirnmcd hat on liim 
w'hicli Joshua Lirriper had \vhif)))cd off its })eg in 
the passage for a military disguise he goes into 
such a tearing passion tliat he tips it off his liead 
with his hand and kicks it u]) to the ceiling 
with his foot where it grazed long afterwards. 

“ Major” 1 says “ be cool and advise me what to 
do with Joshua my dead and gone Lirriper’s own 
youngest brother.” “ Madam” says the Major 
“ my advice is that you board and lodge him iii a 
Powder Mill, with a handsome gratuity to tlie 
proprietor when exploded.” “ Major” I says “ as 
a Christian you cannot mean your v\ ords.” “ Ma- 
dam” says the Major “ by the Loid 1 do 1” and 
indeed tlie Major besides being ■willi all his ! 
merits a very passionate man for his size had 1 
a bad opinion of Joshua on nccouut of lormcr ! 
troubles even unattended by liheities taken with 
his apjiarcl. When Joshua Liri iper heais this ! 
conversation betwixt us lie tunns upon the I 
littlest one with the biggest hat and says “ Come 1 
sir! Remove me to my vile dungeon. Where is 
my mouldy straw !” My dear at the picter of 
him rising in my mind drcased almost entirely 
in padlocks like Baron TVcnck in Jemmy’s book 

I W'as so overoome that 1 burst into tears and 1 
says to the Major, "Major take my keys and 
settle with these gentlemen or 1 shall* never 
know a happy minute more,” which was done 
several times both before and since, but still I i 
must remember that Joshua Lirriper has his | 
good feelings and shows them in being always 
so troubled in his mind when lie cannot wear ; 
mourning for his brother. Many a long year j 

have 1 left off my widow’s mourning not being 1 

wishful to intrude, but the tender point in i 
Joshua that 1 cannot help a little yielding to is 
when he writes “ One single sovereign would 
enable me to wear a decent suit of mourning for 
my much-loved brother. I vowed at the time of 
his lamented death that I w^ould ever wear 
sables in memory of him but Alas how short- 
sighted is man. How keep that vow when ; 
penniless !” It says a good deal for the strength i ' 
of his feelings that he couldn’t have, been seven jj 
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year old when my poor Lirriper died and to 
iiave kept to it ever since is his^hly creditable. 
But we know there’s fjood in all of us — ^if we 
only knew where it was in some of us — and though 
it was far from delicate in Joshua to work upon 
the dear child’s feelings when first sent to 
school and write down into Lincolnshire for his 
pocket-money by return of post and got it, still 
lie is my poor liirtiper’s own youngest brother 
and miglitii’t have meant not paying liis bill at 
the Salisbury Arms when his afiection took 
him down to stay a fortniglit at Hatfield 
cliurchyard and migiit have meant to keep sober 
but for bad company. Consequently if the Major 
had played on him with tlie garden-engine which 
lie got privately into liis room without my 
knowing of it, 1 think that much as I should 
have regretted it there would have been words 
betwixt the Major and me. Therefore my dear 
though lie played on Mr. Bufilc by mistake being 
Iiof. in his head, and though it might have been 
misrepresented down at VVozciiham’s into not 
being ready for Mr. Bufilc in other respects he 

1 being the Assessed Taxes, still f. do not so much 
regret it as pcrliaps I ought. And ivlicthcr Joshua 

I Lirriper will yet do wtU in life i cannot say, 

1 but 1 did hear of his coming out at a Private 
i Theatre in llie character of a Bandit without 
j receiving any oflVrs afterwards from the regular 
j managers. 

iMentioiiiug Mr. Baffle gives an instance of 
there being good in persons where good is not 

1 expected, for it cannot bo denied that Mr. 
Buflle’s inoiuicrs when engaged in his business 
were not agreeable. To collect is one thing 
and to look about as if suspicious of tlic 
goods being gradually removing ni the dead of 
the night by a back door is another, over taxing 
you have no control but susfiecting is voluntary. 
Allowances too must ever be made for a gentle- 
man of the Major's ivanutii not relishing being 
spoke to with a pen in the mouth, and while 1 
do not know’ that it is more irritable to my own 
feelings to have a low-crowncd hat with a broad 
brim kept on in-doors tlian any other hat still I 
can a]jpreciate tlic Major's, besides which without 
bearing malice or vengeance the Major is a man 
that scores up arrears as his habit always was 
with tlosliua Lirriper. So at last my dear 
tiie Major lay in wait for Mr. ]>ufllc and it 
worrited me a good deal. Mr. Bullle gives his 
rap of two sharp knocks one day and the 
Major bounces to the door. “ Collector has 
called for two quarters’ Assessed Taxes” says 
Mr. Buffle. “ They are ready for him” says the 
Major and brings him in here. But on the way 
Mr. Bufilc looks about him in his usual suspicious 
manner and the Major fires and asks him “ Do you 
see a Ghost sir ?” “No sir” says Mr. Buflle. 
“ Because 1 have before noticed you” says the 
Major “apparently looking for a spectre very hard 
beucatli the roof of my respected friend. When 
you find tliat supernatural agent, be so good as 
point him out sir.” Mr. Buffle stares at the 
Major and then nods at me. “Mrs. Lirriper 
sir” says the Major going off into a perfect 
steam and introducing me With his hand. 
“ Pleasure of knowing her” says Mr. Buflle. ' 

**A — ^hum!— Jemmy Jackman sir!” says the 
Major introducing himself. ** Honour of know- 
ing you by sight” says Mr, Buffle. “Jemmy 
Jackman sir” says the Major wagging his head 
sideways in Sk sort of an obstinate fury “ presents 
to you his esteemed friend that lady Mrs. Emma 
Lirriper of Eighty-one Norfolk-street Strand 
London in the County of Middlesex in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Upon 
which occasion sir,” says the Major, “Jerijmy 
Jackman takes your hat off.” Mr. Buffle looks 
at his IfBft where the Major drops iPqn the floor, 
and he picks it up and puts it on again. “ Sir” • 
says the Major very red and looking liim full in 
the face “ there are two quarters of the Gallantry 
Taxes due and the Collector has called.” Upon 
which if you can believe my words my dear the 
Major drops Mr. Bufile’s hat off again. “This — 

Mr. Buffle begins very angry wilh his pen in his 
mouth, when the Major steaming more and more 
says “Take your bit out sir ! Or by the whole 
infernal system of Taxation of this country and 
every individual figure in the National Debt, Pll 
get upon your back and ride you like a horse !” 
which it's my belief he would have done and 
even actually jerking his neat little legs ready 
for a spring as it was. “ This” says Mr. Buffle 
without his pen “ is an assault and I’ll have the 
law of you.” “ Sir” replies the Major “ if you 
are a man of honour, your Collector of whatever 
may be due on the Honourable Assessment by 
applying to Major Jackman at The Parlours 
Mrs. Lirripcr’s Lodgings, may obtain what he 
wants in full at any moment.” 

When the Major glared at Mr, Buffle with 
those meaning words my dear 1 literally gasped 
for a teaspoonful of sal volatile in a wine-glass 
of w'atcr, and I says “ Pray let it go no further 
gentlemen I beg and beseech of you!” But 
the Major could be got to do notliing else but 
snort long after Mr. Buffle w^as gone, and the 
effect it had upon my whole mass of blood wdien 
on the next day of Mr. Buffle’s rounds the 
Major spruced himself up and went humming a 
tune up and down the street with one eye 
almost obliterated by his hat there are not ex- 
pressions in Johnson’s Dictionary to state. But 

I safely put the street door on the jar and got 
behind the Major’s blinds with my shawl on 
and my mind made up the moment 1 saw danger 
to rush out screeching till my voice failed me 
and catch the Major round the neck till my 
strength went and have all parties bound. I 
had not been behind the blinds a quarter of an 
hour when I saw Mr. Buffle approaching with his 
Collecting-books in his hand. The Major likew’ise 
saw him approaching and hummed louder and 
himself approached. They met before the Airy 
railings. The Major takes off his hat at arm’s 
length and says “ Mr. Buffle I believe ?” Mr. 
Buffle takes off Ats hat at arm’s length and says 
“That is my name sir.” Says the Major “Have 
you any commands for me, Mr. Baffle ?” Says 
Mr. Buffle “ Not any sir.” Then my dear both 
of ’em bowed very lovr and haughty and parted, 
and whenever Mr. Buffle made his rounds in, 
future him and the Major always met and bowed ‘ 
before the Airy railings, putting mo much in - 
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mind of Hamlet and the other gentleman in 
mourning before killing one another, though I 
could have wished the other gentleman had done 
it fairer and even if less polite no poison. 

IMr. Buffle’s family were not ' liked in this 
neighbourhood, for when you arc a householder 
iny dear you’ll find it does not come by nature 
to like the Assessed, and it was considered be- 
sides that a one-borse pheayton ought not to 
have elevated Mrs. Buffle to that heighth espe- 
cially when purloined from the Taxej which I 
myself 'did' consider uncharitable. But they 
were not liked and tliere was that domestic un- 
liappiness in the family in consequence of their 
both being very bard with Miss Buffle and one 
another on account of Miss Buffle’s favouring 
Mr. Buffle’s articled young genUemau, that it 
teas whispered that M iss Buffle would go either 
into a consumption or a convent she being so 
very thin and off her appetite and two close- 
shaved gentlemen with wdiite bands round their 
necks peeping round the corner whenever she 
went out in waistcoats resembling black pina- 1 
fores. So things stood towards Mr. Buffle ! 
when one night 1 was woke by a frightful noise 
and a smell of burning, and going to my bed- 
room window saw the whole street in a glow. 
Eortunat(3ly we had tAvo sets enjpty just then 
and before I could hurry on some clothes 1 
heard the Major haraniciing at the attics* doors 
and calling out “Dress yourselves! — ^Eire! 
Don’t be frightened ’ — Eire ! Collect your pre- 
sence of mind I— Eire ! All right— Fiic !” 
most treinenjously. As I opened iny bedroom 
door the Major came tumbling in over himself 
and me and caught me in his arms. “ Major” 
1 says breathless “where is it?” “I don’t 
know dearest madam” says the Major — “Eire ! 
Jemmy Jackman will defend you to the last 
drop of his blood — Eire ! If the dear boy was 
at home what a treat this would be for him — 
Eire !” and altogether very collected and bold 
except that he couldn’t say a single sentence 
without shaking me to the very centre with 
roaring Eire. We ran down to the drawing- 
room and put our heads out of window, and the 
Major calls to an uufecling young monkey 
scampering by be joylul and ready to split 
“Where is it? — Eire!” The monkey answers 
without stopping “Oh here’s a lark! Old 
Buffle’s been setting bis bouse alight to prevent 
its being found out that he boned the Taxes. 
Hurrah I Eire !” And then the sparks came 
flying up and the smoke came pouring down 
and the crackling of flames and spatting of 
water and banging of engines and backing of 
axes and breaking of glass and knocking at 
doors and the shouting alid crying and hurrying 
and the beat and altogether gave me a dread- 
ful palpitation. “ Don’t be frightened dearest 
madam,^’ says the Major,** — Eire! There’s no- 
thing to be alarmed at — Eire ! ' Don’t open tlie 
street door till I come back--Eire ! I’ll go and 
see if I can be of any service — E'ire ! You’re 
quite composed and comfortable ain’t you? — 
Eire, Eire, Eire !” It was in vain for me to 
hold the man and tell him he’d be galloped to 
death by the engines — ^pumped to death by his 


over-exertions — wet-feeted to death by the slop 
and mess—fiattened to death when the roofs fell 
in — his spirit was up and he went scampering 
off after tlie young monkey with all the oreath 
he had and none to spare, and me and the girls 
huddled together at the parlour windows looL 
ing at tJic dreadful flames above the houses over 
the way, Mr. Buffle’s being round tlie corner. 
Presently what should we see but some people 
running down the street straight to our door, 
and then the Major directing operations in the 
busiest way, ana then some more people and 
then — carried in a chair similar to Guy E'awkes 
— Mr. Buffle in a blanket ! 

My dear the Major has Mr. Buffle brought 
up our steps and whisked into the parlour and 
carted out on the sofy, and then he and all the 
rest of them without so much as a word burst 
away again full speed, leaving the impression of 
a vision except for !Mr. Buffle awful in his blanket 
with his eyes a rolling. In a twinkling they all 
burst back again with Mrs. Buffle in another 
blanket, which wliisked in and carted out on tlie 
sofy tlicy all burst off again and all burst back 
again with Miss Buffle in anolher blanket, which 
again whisked in and carted out they all burst 
off again and all burst back again with Mr. 
Buffle’s ai tided young gentleman in another 
blanket — ^liim a liolding round the necks of two 
men carrying him by the legs, similar to tlie 
picterof the disgraceful crcctur who has lost the 
fight (but where the diair I do not know) and 
his hair Jiaving the appearance of newly played 
upon. 'VVijcn all four of a row, tlic JMajor rubs 
his hands and whis[)ers me willi wliat lit lie 
hoarseness be can get together, “ If our dear 
remarkable bovwas only at home wliat a de- 
lightful treat tfiis would be for him I” 

My dear we made them some hot tea and 
toast and some hot branily-and-water with a 
little comfortable nutmeg in it, and at first tlicy 
were scared and low in their sjiirits but being 
fully insured got sociable. And tlie first use M r. 
Buffle made of his tongue was to call the Major 
his Preserver and ins best of friends and to say 
**My for ever dearest sir let me make yon 
known to Mrs. Buffle” which also addicsscd 
him as licr Preserver and her best of friends and 
was fully as cordial as the blanket would admit 
of. Also Miss Buffle. Tlie articled young gentle- 
man’s head was a little light and he sat a moan- 
ing “Ilobina is reduced to cinders, Kobina is 
reduced to cinders !” Which went more to the 
heart on account of his having got wrapped in 
his blanket as if he was looking out of a violin- 
celler-case, until Mr. Buffle says ** Kobina speak 
to him !” Miss Buffle says “ Dear George !” and 
but for the Major’s pouring down brandy-and- 
water on the instant which caused a catching in 
his throat owing to the nutmeg and a violent 
fit of coughing it miglit have proved too much 
for his strength. When tlie articled young 
gentleman got the better of it Mr. Buffle leaned 
up against Mrs. Buffle being two bundles, a 
little while in confidence, and then says with 
tears in his eyes which the Major noticing wiped, 
** We have not been an united family, let us 
after this danger become so, take her George.” 
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The young gentleman could not put his arm out 
far to do it, but his spoken expressions were 
very beautiful though of a wandering class. 
And I do not know that I ever had a much 
pleasanter meal than the breakfast wc took 
together after we had all dozed, when Miss Buffle 
made tea very sweetly in quite the Roman style 
as depicted formerly at Coveut Garden Theatre 
and when the whole family was most agreeable, 
as they have ever proved 'since that niglit when ' 
the Major stood at the foot of the Pirc-Escape 
and claimed them as they came down — the young 
gentleman headforemost, which accounts. And 
though I do not say that we should be less liable 
t o think ill of one another if strictly limited to 
blankets, still 1 do say that we might most of us 
come to a better understanding if we kept one 
another less at a distance. 

Why there’s Wozenham’s lower down on the 
other side of the street. I had a feeling of much 
soreness several years respecting what I must 
still ever call Miss Wozenliam’s systematic 
underbidding and the likeness of the house in 
Bradshaw having far too many windows and a 
most umbrageous and outrageous Oak which 
never yet was seen in Nor folk-street nor yet a 
carriage and four at IVozcnham’s door, which it 
would have been far more to Bradsliaw’s credit 
to have diwii a cab. Tiiis frame of miiid con- 
tinued bitter riowti to the very afternoon in 
January last wlicn one of my girls, Sally Rairy- 
ganoo whicli I still suspect- of Irish extraction 
though family represented Cambridge, else why 
abscond with a bricklayer of tlie Limerick per- 
suasion and be married in pattens not waiting 
til! his black eye was decently got round with ail 
the company fourteen in number and one horse 
lighting outside on the roof of the vehicle — I 
repeat my dear iny ill-regulated state of mind 
towards Miss Wozenham coutinued down to the 
very afternoon of January last past when Sally 
Rairyganoo came banging ([ can use no milder 
expression) into my room with a jump which may 
be Cambridge and may not, and said “Hurroo 
Missis ! Miss Wozenham’s sold up 1” My dear 
when I had it tlirown in my lace and con- 
science that tlie girl Sally had reason to think 
I could be glad of the rum of a fcllow-ereetcr, 1 
burst into tears and dropped back in rny chair 
and I says “ I am ashamed of myself !” 

Well! I tried to settle to my tea but I 
could not do it what with thinking of Miss 
Wozenham and her distresses. It was a wretched 
night and 1 went up to a front window and 
looked over at W^ozenham’s and as well as I 
could make it out down the street in the fog it 
was the dismalest of the dismal and not a light 
to be seen. So at last I says to myself “This 
will not do,” and I puts on my oldest bonnet 
and shawl not wisliing Miss Wozenliam to be 
reminded of my best at such a time, and lo and be- 
hold you I goes over to Wozenham’s and knocks. 
“ Miss W^ozenham at home ?” I says turning my 
head when I heard the door go. And then 1 saw 
it was Miss W^ozenham herself who had opened 
it and sadly worn she was poor thing and her 
l^es all swelled and swelled wit h crying. “ Miss 
Wozenham” I says “it is several years since 


there was a little unpleasantness betwixt us on 
the subject of my grandson’s cap being down 
your Airy. T have overlooked it and I hope you 
have done the §ame.” “ Yes Mrs. Lirriper” she 
says in a surprise “ I have.” “ Then my dear” 

1 says “ 1 should be glad to come in and speak 
a word to you.” Upon my calling her my dear 
Miss Wozenham breaks out a crying most piti-* 
ful, and a not unfeeling elderly person that 
might have been better shaved in a nightcap 
with a hat* over it offering a polite iq:)olggy for. 
the mumps having worked themselves into 
his constitution, and also for sending home to 
his wife on the bellows which was in his hand 
as a writing-desk, looks out of the back parlour 
and says “ The lady wants a word of comfort” 
and goes in again. So I was able to say quite 
natural “ Wants a word of comfort does she sir ? 
Then please the pigs she sliall have it 1” And Miss 
Wozenham and me we go into the front room witli 
a wretched liglit that seemed to have been crying 
too and was sputtering out, and I says “ Now 
my dear, tell me all,” and she wrings her hands 
and says “Oh Mrs. Lirriper that man is in 
possession here, and I liave not a friend in the 
world who is able to help me with a shilling.” 

It doesn’t signify a bit what a talkative old 
body like me said to Miss Wozenham when slie 
said that, and so I’ll tell you instead my dear that 
I’d have given thirty sliillings to have* taken her 
over to tea, only I durst n’t on account of the 
Major. Not you see but what I knew I could 
draw the Major out like thread and wind him 
round my linger on most subjects and perhaps 
eveuou that if I was to set myself to it, but him 
and me had so often belied Miss Wozenham to one 
another that I was shamefaced, and I knew she 
liad offended his pride and never mine, and like- 
wise i felt tiniid that that Rairyganoo girl might 
make things awkward. So 1 says “My dear 
if you could give me a cup of tea to clear my 
muddle of a head I should better understand- 
your affairs” And we had the tea and the 
affairs too and after all it was but forty pound, - 

and There ! slie’s as industrious and straight 

a creeler as ever lived and has paid back half of 
it already, and where’s the use of saying more, 
particularly when it ain't the point ? For the 
])oint is that when she was a kissing my hands 
and holding them in hers and kissing them again 
and blessing blessing blessing, 1 cheered up at 
last and I says “ Why what a waddling old 
goose I have been my dear to take you for 
something so very diflcrent !” “All but I too” 
says she “ how have 1 mistaken you V* “ Come 
for goodness’ sake tell me” I says “ what you 
thought of me?” “Oh”sayssi»c “I thought 
you had no feeling for such a hard liand-to* 
mouth life as mine, and were rolling in af- 
fluence.” I says shaking my sides (and very 
glad to do it for I had been a clicking quite loim 
enough) “ Only look at my figure my dear ana 
give me your opinion whether if I was in af- 
fluence I should be likely to roll in it !” That 
did it ! Wc got as merry as grigs (whatever - 
they are, if you liappcu to know my dear — 1 
don’t) and I went home to my blessed home as 
happy and as thankful as could be. ’ But before | 
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I make an end of it, think even of my having 
misunderstood the Major ! Yes ! For next 
forenoon the Major came into my little room 
with his brushed hat in his hand and he begins 

“My dearest inadam ” and then put his 

face in his hat as if he had just come into 
church. As I sat all in a maze he came out of 
his hat and began agaiu. “ My esteemed and 

beloved friend and then went into his hat 

again. ** Major,” I cries out frightened “ has 
anything happened to our darling boy “ No, 
no, no” says the Major “but Miss Wozenliam 
has been here this morning to make her excuses 
to me, and by the Lord I can’t get over what she 
told me.” “ Hoity toity. Major,” I says “ you 
don’t know yet that I was afraid of you last night 
and didn’t think half as well of you as 1 ought ! 
So come out of church Major and forgive me 
like a dear old friend and I’ll never do so any 
more.” And I leave you to judge my dear 
whether I ever did or will. And how affecting 
to think ©f Miss Wozenliam out of her small in- 
come and her losses doing so niuch for her poor 
old father, and keeping a brother that had had the 
misfortune to soften his brain against the hard 
mathematics as neat as a new pin in the three 
back represented to lodgers as a lumber-room 
and consuming a whole shoulder of mutton when- 
ever provided ! 

And now my dear I really am a going to tell 
you about my Legacy if you’re inclined to favour 
me with your attention, and 1 did fully intend to 
have come straight to it only one thing does so 
bring up another. It was the month of June 
and the day before Midsummer Day when my 
girl Winifred Madgers — she was wliat is termed 
a Plymouth Sister, and the Plymouth Brother 
that made away with her was quite right, for a 
tidier young woman for a wife never came into i 
a honse and afterwards called with the bcauii- 1 
fullest Plymouth Twins — it was the day be - 1 
fore Midsummer Day when Winifred Madgers | 
comes and says to me “A gentleman from thc , 
Consul’s wishes particular to speak to Mrs. | 
Lirriper.” If you’ll believe mo my dear the ^ 
Consols at the bank where I have a little 
matter for Jemmy got into my head, and I says 
“ Good gracious I hope lie ain’t hud any dread- 
ful fall!” Says Winifred “ He don’t look as if 
he had ma’am.” And I says “ Show him in.” 

The gentleman came in dark and with liis hair 
cropped what I should consider too close, and he 
says very polite “ Madame Lirrwiper !” I says 
“lessir. Take a chair.” “1 come,” says he 
“ frrwom the Frrwench Consul’s.” So 1 saw 
at once that it wasn’t the Bank of England. 
“We have rrweceivecl,” says tlie gentleman 
turning his r’s very curious and sldlful, “frrwom 
the Mairrwie at Sens, a communication which I 
will have the honour to rrwead. Madame Lirr- 
wiper understands Frrwench 1” “ Oh dear no 
I sir !” says I. “ Madame Lirriper don’t under- 
stand anything of the sort.” “It matters not,” 
says the gentleman, “I •will trrwanslate.” 

' With tliat my dear the gentleman after read- 
i ing something about a Department and a Maine 
(i^ioh Lord forgive me I , supposed till the 


Major came home was Mary, and never was I 
more puzzled than to think how that young 
woman came to have so much to do with it) 
translated a lot with the most obliging pains, 
and it came to this : — That in the town of Sens 
in France, an unknown Englishman lay a dying. 
That he was speechless and without mofion. That 
in his lodging there was a gold watch and a purse 
containing such and such money and a trunk con- 
taining such and such clothes, hut no passport 
and no papers, except that on his table was a pack 
of cards and that he had written in pencil on the 
back of the ace of hearts : “ To the authorities. 
Wlicn I am dead, pray send what is left, as a last 
Legacy, to Mrs. Lirriper Eighty-one Norfolk- 
street Strand London.” When the gentleman had 
explained all this, which seemed to be drawn up 
much more methodical than I should have given 
; the French credit for, not at that time knowing 
the nation, he put the document into my hand. 

I And much the wiser I was for that you may be 
I sure, except that it had the look of being made 
out upon grocery-paper and was stamped all over 
with eagles. 

“Does Madame Lirrwiper” says the gentle- 
man “ believe she rrwecogiiises her unfortunate 
compatrrvviot 

You may imagine the flurry it put me into 
my dear to be talked to about my compatriots. 

I says “Excuse me. Would you have the 
kindness sir to make your language as simple as 
you can ?” 

“ This Englislmian unhappy, at the point of 
death. 'Iliis compatrrwiot afflicted,” says the 
gentleman. 

“ Thank you sir” I says “ I understand you 
now. No sir I have not the least idea who 
this can be.” 

“ Has Madarnc Lirrwiper no son, no nephew, 
no godson, no frrwicnd, no acquaintance of any 
kind in Frrwance ?” 

“ To my certain knowledge” says I “ no re- 
lation or friend, and to the best of my belief no 
acquaintance.” 

“ Pardon me. You take Locataircs P” says 
the gentleman. 

My dear fully believing he was offering me 
something with his obliging foreign manners — 
snuff for anything I know — I gave a litilc bend 
of my head and 1 says if you’ll credit it, “ No I 
thank you. I have not contracted tlic habit.” 

The gcHtleman looks perplexed and says 
“Lodgers ?” 

“dll!” says I laughing. “Bless the man! 
Why yes to ie sure !” 

“ May it not be a former lodger ?” says the 
gentleman. “Some lodger that you pardoned 
seme rrwent? You have pardoned lodgers 
some rrwent ?” 

“ Hem ! It has happened sir” says I, “ but I 
assure you I can call to mind no gentleman of 
that description that this is at all likely to be,'* 

In short my dear we could make nothing of 
it, and the gentleman noted down what I said 
and went away. But he left me the paper of 
, which he had two with him, and when the Major 
[ came in I says to the Major as 1 put it in his hand 
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‘‘ Major liere^s Old Moore’s Almanack with the sentry-boxes striped and the shining rattling 
hieroglyphic complete, for ypur opinion.” drums and the little soldiers with their waists 

It took the Major a little longer to read than and tidy gaiters, when we got across to the 
I should have thought, judging from the copious Continent — it made me feel as if I don’t know 
flow with which he seemed to be gifted when what— -as if the atmosphere had been lifted off 
attacking the organ-men, but at last he got me. And as to lunch why bless you if I kept a 
through it and stood a gazing at me in amaze- man-cook and two kitchen-maids 1 couldn’t get it 
ment. done for twice the money, and no injured younff 

“ Major” I says “you’re paralysed.*’ women a glaring at you and grudging you and 

“Madam” says the Major, “Jemmy Jack- acknowledging your patronage by wishing that 
man is doubled up.” ^ your food might choke you, but so civil and so 

Now it did so happen that the Major had hot and •Attentive and every way Comfortable, 
been out to get a little information about rail- except Jemmy pouring wine down his throat by 
roads and steam-boats, as our boy was coniine tumolers-full and me expecting to see liim drop 
liomc for his Midsummer holidays next day and under the table, 

we were going to take him somewhere for a And the way in which Jemmy spoke bis 
treat and a change. tSo while tlic Major stood French was a real charm. It was often wanted 
a gazing it came into my head to say to him of him, for whenever anybody spoke a syllable to 
“ Major I wish you’d go and look at some of yonr me I says “ Noncomprenny, you’re very kind 
books and maps, and see whereabouts this same but it’s no use — Now Jemmy!” and then 
town of Sens is in France.” Jemmy he fires away at ’em lovely, the only 

The Major he roused liimsclf and he went thing wanting in Jemmy’s French being as it 
into the J’arloiirs and he poked about a little, appeared to me that be hardly ever understood 
and he came back to me and lu* says : “ Sens a word of what they said to lum which made it 
my dearest madam is seventy odd miles south scarcely of the use it might have been though 
of Paris.” in other respects a perfect Native, and regard- 

With what I may truly call a desperate effort ing the Major’s fluency I should have been of 
“Major” I says “we’li go there with our tlic opinion judging French by English that 
blc^'Sed boy !” tlicre might have been a greater choice of words 

If ever the !Major was beside himself it was in tiie language though still I must admit that 
at the thoughts of that journey. All day long if 1 hadn’t known him when he asked a mili- 
he was like the wild man of tlie woods after tary gentleman in a grey cloak what o’clock it 
I meeting with an advertisement in the papers was 1 should have took him for a Frenchman 
I telling him something t.o his advantage, and born, 

j early next morning hours before Jemmy could Refore going on to look after my Legacy we 
1 pos.sihly conieliom'e lie was outside in the street were to make one regular day in Pans, and I 
! ready to call out to him that we was all a going leave you to judge my dear what a day that was 
! to France, loung flosy-cheeks yon may be- with Jemmy and the Major and the telescope 
j lieve was as wild as the ^lajor, and tlicy did and me and the prowling young man at the inn 
i carry on to that degree that J says “ If you two door (but very civil too) that went along with us 
I children ain’t more" orderly i’ll pack you both to show the sights. All along the railway toParis 
I off to bed.” And then they fell to cleaning up Jemmy and the Major had been frightening 
i the Major’s telescope to sec France wilh, and me to death by stooping down on the platforn^s 
went oiit and bouglit a leather bag with a snap at stations to inspect the engines underneath 
to hang round Jemmy, and liim to carry the their mechanical stomachs, and by creeping in 
money like a little Fortunatus with his purse. and out 1 don’t know where all, to find iinprove- 
If 1 liadn’t passed my word and raised their incuts for the United Grand J unci ion Parlour, 
hopes, I doubt ill could have gone I lirougli with but wdicn w^e got out into the brilliant streets 
the undertaking but it was too late to go back on a bright morning they gave up all their 
1 now. So on the second day after Midsummer London improvements as a bad job and gave 
I l)ay we went off by the morning mail. And their minds to Paris. Says the prowling young 
i when we came to the sea which T had never man to me “Will I speak Inglis NoP” So I 
I seen but once in my life and that when iny poor says “ If vein can young man 1 shall take it as 
i I^irriper was coiirling me, the frcshiioss of it a favour,” but after half an hour of it when 1 
I and the deepness and the airiness and to think fully believed the man had gone mad and me too 
i that it had been rolling ever since and that it I says “ Re so good as lull back on your French 
was always a rolling and so few of us minding, sir,” knowing that then I shouldn’t have tlie 
made me feel quite serious. Rut I feit happy agonies of trying to understand him which was 
too and so did Jemmy and the Major and not a happy release. Not that 1 lost much more 
much motion on the whole, though me with a than the rest either, for I generally noticed that 
swimming in the head and a sinking but able to when he had described something very long 
take notice that the foreign insides appear to indeed and I says to Jemmy “ What does he 
be constructed hollowcr than the English, lead- say Jemmy ?” Jemmy says looking at him with 
ing to much more tremenjous noises when bad vengeance in his eye “ He is so jolly in- 
sailors. distinct !” and that when he had described it 

But my dear the blueness and the lightness longer all over again and I says to Jemmy 
and the coloured look of everything and the very “Well Jemmy what’s it all about?” Jemmy • 
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says “He says the bmldin|» was repaired in 
seventeen hundred and four, Gran.” 

WJiereyer that prowling young man formed 
his prowling habits I cannot be expected to 
know, but the way in which he went round the 
corner while we had our breakfasts and was 
there again when we swallowed the last crumb 
was most marvellous, and just the same at dinner 
ahd at night, prowling equally at the theatre 
and the inn gateway and the shop-doors when 
we bought a trifle or two and everywhere else 
but trouble'd with a tendency to spit’ ' And of 
Paris I can tell you no more my dear than that 
it’s town and country botli in one, and carved 
stone and long streets of high houses and 
gardens and fountains and statues and trees and 
gold, and immensely big soldiers and immensely 
little soldiers and the pleasantest nurses witli 
the whitest caps a playing at skipping-rope with 
the bunchiest babies in the flattest caps, and 
clean tablecloths spread everywhere for dinner 
and people sitting out of doors smoking and 
sipping all day long and little yilays being acted 
in the open air for little people and every shop a 
complete and elegant room, and everybody 
seeming to play at everything in this world. 
And as to the sparkling lights my dear after 
dark, glittering high up and low down and on 
bclbre aud on behind and all round, and the crowd 
of theatres and the crowd of people and tlie 
crowd of all sorts, it’s pure enchantment. And 
pretty well the only thing that grated on me 
was that whether you pay your fare at the 
j’ailway or whether you change your money at a 
money-dealer’s or whether you take your ticket 
at the theatre, the lady or gentleman is caged 
up (I suppose by Government) behind iJje 
strongest iron bars having more of a Zoological 
appearance than a fiec country. 

VVell to be sure when 1 did after all get my 
precious bones to biid that night, and my Young 
Iloguc came in to kiss me and asks “What do 
YOU think of this lovely lovely J’aris, Grnn?” I 
says “Jemmy I feci as if it was beautiful fire- 
works being let oif in my head.” And very cool 
and refreshing the pleasant country was next 
day w'heii wc went on to look after rny Legacy, 
and rested me much and did me a deal of good. 

So at length and at last my dear we come to 
Sena, a pretty little town with a great two- 
towered cathedral and the rooks flying in and 
out of the loopholes and another tower atop of 
one of the towers like a sort of a stone pulpit. 
In which pulpit with the birds skimming below 
liim if you’ll believe me, I saw a speck while I 
W’as resting at the inn before dinner which 
they made signs to me was Jemmy and which 
really was. 1 had bceil a fancying as I sat in 
the balcony of the hotel that an Angel might 
light there and call down to the people to be 
good, but I little thought wdiat Jemmy all un- 
known to himself was a calling down from that 
high place to some one in the town. 

The*pleasautest-situated inn my dear ! Right 
under the two lowers, ‘with their shadows a 
changing upon it all day like a kind of a sun- 
dial, and country people driving in and out of 


‘the court-yard in carts and hooded cabriolets and 
such-like, and a market outside in front of the 
cathedral, and all so quaint and like a pictcr. 
The Major and me agreed that whatever came 
of my Legacy this was the place to stay in for 
our holiday, and we also agreed that our dear 
boy had best not be checked in his joy that night 
by the sight of the Englishman if he was still 
alive, but that we would go together and alone. 
For you are to understand that the Major not 
feeling himself quite equal in his wind to tin; 
heighth to which Jemmy liad climbed, had come 
back to me and left liim with the Guide. 

So after dinner when Jemmy had set off to 
see the river, the Major went down to the 
Mairie, and presently came back with a military 
character in a sword and spurs and a cocked-hat 
and a yellow shoulder-belt and long tags about 
him that he must have found inconvenient. And 
the Major says “ The Englishman still lies in the 
same state dearest madam. This gentleman 
will conduct us to his lodging.” Upon which 
the military character pulled otf his cocked-hat 
to me, and 1 took notice that he had shaved his 
forehead in imitation of Napoleon Bonaparte but 
not like. 

Wc went out at the court-yard gate and past 
the great doors of the cathedral and down a 
narrow H igh Street where the ))Coplc were aiti ing 
chatting at their shop-doors and the children 
were at play. Tlie military character went in 
front and he stopped at a pork-shop with a little 
statue of a pig sitting up, in the window, and a 
private door that a donkey was looking out of. 

When the donkey saw the military character 
he came slipping out on the pavement to turn 
round and then clattered along the passage into 
a back-yard. So the coast being clear, the Major 
and me were conducted up tiie common stair 
and into the front room on the second, a bare 
room with a red tiled floor and the outside 
lattice blinds pulled close to darken it. As the 
military character opened the blinds I saw the 
tower where I had seen Jemmy, darkening as 
the sun got low, and I turned to the bed by the 
wall and saw the Englishman. 

It was some kind of brain fever he had liad, 
and his hair was all gone, and some wetted folded 
linen lay upon his head. I looked at him very 
attentive as he lay there all wasted away with 
hU eyes closed, and I says to the Major 

“ I never saw this face before.” 

Tlie Major looked at him very attentive too, 
and he says 

“ I never saw this face before.” 

When the Major explained our words to the 
military character, that gentleman shrugged his 
shoulders and showed the Major the card on 
which it was written about the Legacy for me. 
It had been written with a weak and trembling 
hand in bed, aud I knew no more of the writing 
than of the face. Neither did the Major. 

Though lying there alone, the poor creetur 
was as well taken care of as could be hoped, and 
would have been quite unconscious of any one’s 
sitting by him then. I got the Major to say that 
we were not going away at present and that I 
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would come back to-morrow and watch a bit by 
the bedside. But I got him to add — and 1 
shook my head hard to make it stronger — “ Wc 
agree tliat we never saw this face before.” 

Our boy was greatly surprised when wo told 
him sitting out in the balcony in the starlight, 
and he ran over some of those stories of former 
Lodgers, of the Major’s putting down, and asked 
wasn’t it possible that it might be this lodger or 
that lodger. It was not possible and we went to 
bed. 

In the morning just at breakfast-time the 
military cliaracter came jingling round, and said 
lhat the doctor thought from the signs he saw 
there might be some rally before the end. 
So I says to the Major and Jemmy, “ You two 
boys go and enjoy yourselves, and I’ll take my 
Prayer-Book and go sit by the bed.” So I went, 
and I sat there some hours, reading a prayer for 
him poor soul now and then, and it was quite on 
in the day when he moved his hand. 

He had been so still, that the moment he 
moved I knew of it, and I pulled oif iiiy spec- 
tacles and laid down my book and rose and 
looked at him. Prom moving one hand he began 
to move both, and then his action was the action 
of a person groping in the dark. Long after his 
eyes lind opened, tliere was a film over them and 
he still felt for his way out into light. But 
by blow degrees his sight cleared and his hands 
stopped. Me saw the ceiling, he saw the wall, 
he saw me. As his sight cleared, mine cleared 
too, and when at last we looked in one another’s 
faces, I started back and I cries passionately : 

O you wicked wicked man ! Xour siii has 
found you out !” 

Por I knew him, the moment life looked out 
of his eyes, to be Mr. Edson, Jemmy’s father 
who had so ciuelly deserted Jemmy’s young un- 
married mother wlio liad died in my arms, poor 
tender crectur, and left Jerarny to me. 

“ You ciiicl wicked man! You bad black 
trait or!” 

With the little strength he had, lie made an 
al.lcinpt to turn over on his wretched face to 
hide it. liis arm drojiped out of the bed 
and his head with it, and there he lay before 
me crushed in body and in mind. Surely the 
iniscrablcst siglit under the summer sun! 

“ O blessed Heaven” 1 says a crying, “ teach 
me what to say to this broken mortal ! I am 
a poor sinful crectur, and the Judgment is not 
mine.” 

As I lifted my eyes up i.o the clear bright 
sky, I saw the high tower where Jemmy had 
stood above the biids, seeing that very window ; 
and tlie last look of tliat poor pretty young mo- 
ther when her soul brightened and got free, 
seemed to shine down from it. 

“ O man, man, man !” I says, and I went on 
my knees beside the bed ; ** if your heart is rent 
asunder and you are truly penitent for what 
you did. Our Saviour will have mercy on you 
yet!” 

As I leaned my face against the bed, his 
feeble hand could just move itself enough to 
touch me. I hope the touch was penitent. It 


tried to hold my dress and keep hold, but the 
fingers were tpo weak to close. 

I lifted him back upon the pillows, and I says 
to him ; • 

“ Can you hear me ?” 

He looked yes. 

“ Do you know me ?** ^ 

He looked yes, even yet more plainly. 

“I am not hero alone. ^ The Major is with 
me. ^you recollect the Major ?” , 

Yes. That is to say he made out 7 es, in^;he 
same way as before. 

“ And even the Major and I are not alone. 
My grandson — his godson — is with us. Do you 
hear ? My grandson.” 

The fingers made another trial to catch at my 
sleeve, but could only creep near it and fall, 

“ Do you know who my grandson is ?” 

Yes. 

“ I pitied and loved his lonely mother. When 
his mother lay a dying I said to her, ‘ My dear 
this baby is scut to a childless old woman.’ Ho 
lias been my pride and joy ever since. I love 
liim as dearly as if he had drunk from my breast. 
Do you ask to see my grandson before you 
die?’ 

Yes. 

Show me, when I leave off speaking, if you 
correctly understand w'hat I say. He has been 
kept unacquainted with the story of his birtii. 
He has no knowledge of it. No suspicion of it. 
If I bring him here to the side of this bed, he 
will suppose you to be a perfect stranger. It 
is more than I can do, to keep from him the 
knowledge that there is such wrong and misery 
in the world ; but that it was ever so near him 
in his innocent cradle, I have kept from him, 
and I do keep from him, and 1 ever will keep 
from him. Eor his mother’s sake, and for his 
own.” 

I Ho showed me lhat be distinctly understood, 
and the tears fell from his eyes. 

“ Now rest, and you shall see him.” 

I So I got him a little wine and some brandy 
I and I put things straight about his bed. But I 
begau to be troubled in my mind lest Jemmy 
and the Major might be too long of coming 
back. What with this occuiiation for my 
thoughts and hands, I didn’t hear a foot upon 
the stairs, and was startled when I saw the 
Major stopped short in the middle of the room 
by the eyes of the man upon the bed, and know- 
ing him thtm, as I had known him a little while 
ago. 

There was anger in the Major’s face, and 
there was horror and repugnance and I don’t 
know what. So I went up to him and I led 
him to the bedside and when I clasped my bands 
and lifted of them up, the Major did the like. 

“ O Lord ”1 says “ Thou knowest what we 
two saw together of the sulTcrings and sorrows 
of that young creetur now with Thee. If this 
dying man is truly penitent, we two* together 
humbly pray Thee to have mercy on him 1” 

The Major says “Amen!” and then after a 
little stop I whispers him, “ Dear old friend fetch 
our beloved boy.” And the Major, so clever as 
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to have got to understand it all without being the ways of the world varying according to ' 
told a word, went away and brought him, ^ different parts of it, and dancing at all in the i 
Never never never, shall I forget the fair open Square with a lady that kept a barber’s shop 1 
bright face of our boy when he stood at the foot my opinion is that tlie Major was right to dance j 
' of the bed, looking at his unknown fatlier. And his best and to lead off with a power that 1 did not | 
0 so like his dear young mother then ! think was in him, though I was a little uneasy at ' 

I ‘*»Jemmy** I says, have found out all about the Barricading sound of the cries that were set i 
this poor gentleman who is so ill, and he did up by the other dancers and the rest of the com- ; 

' lodge in the old house once. And as he wants pany, until wlien I says “ What arc they ever call- ' 

I to see all belonging to it, now that he is -passing iiig out Jemmy Jemmy says Tlicy’re calling ' 

I away, I sent for you.” out Gran, Bravo tlic Military English ! Bravo , 

! “Ah pooi^ manl” says Jemmy stepping for- the Military English !” which was very gratify- 
! ward and touching one of his hands with great ing to my feelings as a Briton and became tiie 
gentleness. “ My heart melts for him. Boor, name the Major" was known by. ^ 

! poor, man }” But every evening at a regubw time we all ; 

! The eyes that were so soon to close for ever, three sat out in tlie balcony of the hotel at the end , 
turned to me, and I was not that strong in the of the court-yard, looking up at the golden and 
pride of my strength that I could resist them, rosy light as it changed on tlu; great-towers, and | 

, “My darling boy, there is a reason in the looking at the shadows of the towers as they , 

secret bistory of this fellow-creciur, lying as the changed on all about us ourselves includcil, and 
best and worst of us must all lie one day, which what do you think we did there ? My dear if 
! I think would ease bis spirit in his last hour if Jemmy hadn’t brought some other of those 

, you would lay your cheek against his forehead stories of the Major’s taking down horn the 

and say ‘ May God forgive you !* ” telling of former lodgers at Eighty-one Norfolk- j | 

! “O Gran,” says Jemmy with a full heart “I street, and if he didn’t bring ’em out with this 1 
! am not worthy !” But he leaned down and did speech : ! ’ 

I it. Then the faltering fingers made out to catch “Here you arc Gran! Hero you are God- I 

' hold of my sleeve at last, and I believe be was a father 1 More of ’em ! /’ll read. And though . ' 

j trying to kiss me when he died. you wrote ’em for me, Godfather, I know you ' : 

j * * ♦ * ♦ won’t disapprove of my making ’em over to ,j 

' There my dear ! There you have tlie story of Gran ; w ill you ?” ' j 

my Legacy in full, and it’s w'orth ten times the “ No my dear boy,” says the Major. “ Every- ' ! 
trouble I have spent upon it if you are pleased thing we have is licrs, and wc arc iu'rs.” , 

to like it. “Hers ever affectionately and devotedly J. ! 

You might suppose that it set us against the Jackman, and J. Jackman Lirriper,” cries the * 

little French town of Sous, but no wc didn’t Young lloguc giving me a close hug. “Very | 

find that. I found myself that I never looked up well then Godfather. Look here. As Gran is m ^ 

at the liigh tower atop of the other tower, but the Legacy way just now, 1 shall make these I 

the days came back again when that fair young stories a iiart of Gran’s Legacy. I’ll leave ’em ' 

creetur with her pretty bright hair trusted in me to ber. What do you say Godfather ?” , 

1 like a mother, and the recollection made the place “ Hip hip Hurrah !” says the hlajor. 

I so peaceful to me as I can’t express. And every “ Very well then” cries J emmy all in a bustle. 

! soul about the hotel down to the pigeons in the “Vive the Military English ! Vivc the Lady ; 

I court-yard made friends with Jemmy and the Lirriper ! Vive the Jemmy Jackman Ditto! i 

1 Major, and went lumbering away with them on all Vivc the Legacy! Now, you look out, Gran. ,, 

I sorts of expeditions in all sorts of vehicles drawn And you look out, Godfather, /’li read ! And I’ll , , 

j by rampagious cart-horses — with heads and with- tell you what 1*11 do besides. On liic last 

! out — mud for paint and ropes for harness — and night of our holiday here when we are all ! | 

I every new friend dressed in blue like a butcher, packed and going away. I’ll top up with some- i j 

1 and every new horse standing on his hind legs thing of my own.” 

wanting to devour and consume every other “ Mind you do sir” says I. 

horse, and every man that had a whip to crack “ Don’t you be afraid. Gran” cries Y^oung 

crack-crack-crack-crack-cracking it as if it was a Sparkles. “ Now then ! I’m going to read. Once, 

schoolboy with his first. As to the Major my dear twice, three and away. Open your mouths and 

that man lived the greater part of his time with shut your eyes, and see what Fortune sends you. 

a little tumbler in one hand and a bottle of small All in to begin. Look out Gran. Look out 

wine in the other, and whenever he saw anybody Godfather !” 

else with a little tumbler, no matter who it was So in his lively spirits Jemmy began a rcad- 
— ^the military character with the tags, or the ing, and he read every evening while wc were 
inn servants at their supper in the court-yard, or there, and sometimes we were about it late i 
towns-peoplo a chatting on a bench, or country- enough to have a candle burning quite steady ; 

S 'e ft starting home after market — down out m the balcony in the still air. And so i 
s the Major to clink his glass against their here is the rest of my Legacy my dear that I | 
glasses, and cry — Hola! Vive Somebody! or now hand over to you in this bundle of papers ' 
Vive Something ! as if he was beside himself, all in the Major’s plain round writing. 1 wish 
• And though I could not quite approve of the 1 could hand you the church towers over too, I 
Major’s doing it, still the ways of the world are and the pleasant air and the inn yard and the j 

I 
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pigeons often coming and perching on the rail 
by Jemmy and seeming to be critical with their 
heads on one side, but you*ll take as you find. 


II. 

A PAST LODGER RELATES 
A WILD STORY OP A DOCTOR. 

I have lived in a common-place way. Major, 
j in common-place times, and should have mighty 
Ititle to tell of my own life and adventures 
1 (if I wxrc put to it) that would be likely to 
j interest any one save myself. But I have a 

; story by me that shall be yours if you please. 

! Of this story I have only to say a very few 

I words. My father had the manuscript of it in 

liis possession as long as I can remember, and 
j he once allowed me, when I began to approach 

I years of discretion, to read it. It was given 
i to him by a very old friend, whom I dimly 
j remember about our house when I uas a boy — 

a Prcuch gentleman of obliging maimers, and 
with a me'ancholy smile. lie fades out of the 
memory of my youthful days very early;, and 
1 chiefly remember him because my father 
told me that he had received this manuscript 
from him, and that in parting with it the Prcnch 
,j gentleman had said: “Ah! few yieople* would 

I I believe what w'cnt on at that time in France, 

; but hcre/s a spceimen. I doii^t expect you to 
I believe it, mind !” 

'When the time came for examining my 
! deceased father’s papers, tins ])apcr turned up 
, among the rest, i put it aside, being immersed 
, in business matters at the time, and only came 
' I upon it yesterday, in those very lodgings, in the 
course of a periodical rummage among a great 
j I box of papers from my bankers in the Strand 
' ; hard by. The ncriodical rummage came to an 
, I end directly, ana, with the zest naturally derived 
' from a sense that 1 ought to be doing something 
I else, I read over every word of the maiiuscrijiU 
It IS faded and yellow, as you see ; and il is odd, 
as you shall hear. Thus it goes : 

It is pretty wtU known that as the eighteenth 
century drew towards its close, and as the 
moment approaciicd when the migiity change 
w'hich had been long tlireaiening, w^as actually 
about to take rilace — it is w'ell known, I say, that 
we Parisians had got into a co/idition of mind, 
which was about as bad as bad could be. Lux- 
urious, used up, we had for the most ])art lost 
all sense of eiijoynient ; while as to any feeling of 
duty — Heaven help ns ! there was little enough 
of that. What did wc believe of man’s re- 
sponsibility ? Wc were here to enjoy ourselves 
if we could ; if we could n-ot — -why, there was a 
remedy. 

It was just one of those states of things which 
all thinking men were able to see, could not 
possibly last long. A great shock must be at 
hand, such men said : a constitution so utterly 
deranged must pass through some serious 
attack before it would be likely to get better. 
That “serious attack” came, and the great 


French Revolution inaugurated a new condition 
of afl’airs. What I have to relate, however, has 
nothing to do with the revolution, but took 
place some ffew years before tliat great convul- 
sion shook the world, and another era began. 

It is not to be supposed that men who held 
the opinions, and lea the lives of the bettgr 
class of Parisians at that Jtime, were happy. 
Indeed, a frank open-hearted man, who was 
tolerably .content with the world as Jie found it, 
and was able and willing to enjoy himself in it; 
would have been looked upon with contempt 
by the more enlightened (and miserable) sort, 
and would have been rcgaided as a man de- 
ficient alike in intellect and “ton.” There 
were few enough of sucli^, however, and the 
representatives of the morbid class had it all 
their own way. Of course among these it was 
not likely that an agency so well calculated to 
help tiicni out of their difficulties as suicide 
should be neglected, and it is not too much to 
say that the sacrifices oflered up at that terrible 
shrine, were beyond all limits of ordinary pro- 
portion. It was such a resource to fall back 
upon, such a quick way out of the difficulty ! 
Was money short r* Was a wife troublesome, 
or a mistress obdurate ? Was there a course of 
east wind setting in ? Were pleasures pleasures 
no longer, while pain was still pain ? Was life, 
for any reason, not worth having : was it a bore, 
a penance, a hell upon earth ? Here was the 
remedy at hand — get rid of it. As to what lav 
beyond — ))Ooli ! one must take his chance. 
Perhaps there was notliing. Perhapo there were 
the Flysian Fields, vitli endless eartlily grati- 
fications, and sempiternal youth and freshness, 
to make them enjoyable. “ Let us be olf with all 
speed,” said the weary ones ; “ who will help 
us on our way ?” 

Helpers were not wanting. There were 
cunning poisons which would dispose of you 
in a twinkling, and let you know* nothing 
about it. There \;ere baths and lancets, and 
anybody could seat hiuiself in a warm bath 
and open one of his own veins and die with 
i decency. Then there were pistols, beautiful 
little toys all inlaid with silver and mother- 
of-pearl, and with your own arms let into 
the butt, and your coronet, if you happened— 
which was very likely — to be a marquis. And 
was there not charcoal ? The sleep said to 
be produced by its fumes was of the bouiidcst 
— no dreams — no waking. But then you must 
be sure to stop up all the chinks, or you nugiit 
happen to inhale a breath of air, and so find 
yourself back among tbc east winds and cre- 
ditors, and the rest of Ihe ills of life, with onlv 
a congestion of the head for your pains. All 
the various modes by which our poor little spark 
of life may be quenched, were in vogue at that 
time, but there was one particular method of 
doing the terrible business which was more 
fashionable than the rest, and of which it is my 
special business to treat. 

There was a certain handsome street in Paris, 
and in the Faubourg »St. Germain, in which 
there lived a certain learned and ‘accomplished 
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Doctor. We will call this learned man, Dr. 
Bertrand. He was a man of strikinjj and rather 
agreeable appearance, with a fine portly fi^re, 
and a handsome and strikingly int-elligeut race ; 
his age was somewhere between forty and fifty ; 
but there was one characteristic about his coun- 
jtenance, which every one wdio came in contact 
witli him must have felt, though not all would 
liave been able to explain what it was that 
affected them. His eyes were degd. They 
• never changed, and they rarely moved. ‘ The rest 
of his face was as mobile as tlie faces of other 
people in the average, but not so with the eyes. 
They were of a dull leaden colour, and they 
actually seemed dead: the idea being further 
carried out by the livid and unwholesome tints 
of the skin around those organs. Judged from 
its liues, the skin might have mortified. 

Dr. Bertrsmd, in spite of his dead eyes, was 
a personage of cheerful, almost gay, manners, 
and of an unvarying and amazing politeness. 
Nothing ever put him out. He was also a man 
surrounded by impenetrable mystery. It was 
impossible to get at him, or to break down the 
barriers which his politeness erected around 
Inin. Dr. Bertrand had made many discoveries 
by which the scientific world had profited. lie 
was a rich man, and his pecuniary means had 
increased lately in a marked degree. The Doctor 
made no secret of his resources ; it was part of 
I his nature to enjoy luxury and splendour, and 
he lived in both. His house, an hotel of mode- 
rate size in the Hue Maucouseil, enclosed in a 
court-yard of its own, filled with shrubs and 
flowers, was a model of taste. Ilis dining-room 
especially was the realised ideal of what such 
au apartment sliould be. Pictures, beautiful pic- 
tures — not pieces of wall furniture-decorated 
the walls, and these \vcre lighted up at night in 
the most artful manner by lumps of enormous 
power. The floor w’as padded with the most 
splendid Persian carpets, the curtains and chairs 
j were of the finest Utrecht velvet, and, in a con- 
I servatory outside, always heated to the most 
i luxurious point, a Ibimtaia played perpetually : 
i the light trickling of its water making music in 
the beautiful place. 

And well niiglit Ur. Bertrand liave so perfect 
a dining-room in his house. To give dinners 
was a great part of Ur. Bertrand’s business. In 
certain circles those dinners were highly cele- 
brated, but they were always talked about under 
tlic rose, [t was whispered tliut their splendour 
; was fabulous ; that the dishes and the wines 
j reached a point of perfection absolutely un- 
i known elsewhere ; that the guests were waited 
1 1 upon by servants wli6 knew their business, 
j which is saying much ; that they dined seated 
1 1 upon velvet fautcuils, and ate from golden 
'i plates; and it was said, moreover, that Dr. 

I Bertrand entered into the spirit of the times, 
j that he was a mighty and experienced chemist, 

I and that it w as an understood thing that Ur. 

I Bertrand’s guests did not feel life to be all tliey 
I could wish, and had no desire to survive the 
; night which succeeded their acceptance of his 
I graceful hospitality. 

i 


Strange and intolerable imputation! Who 
could live under it ? The Doctor could appa- i 
rently. For he not only lived but throve and 
prospered under it. I 

It was a delicate and dainty way of getting 
out of the difficulties of life, this provided by 
Dr. Bertrand, lou dined in a style of unwonted 
luxury, and you enjoyed excellent company, the 
Doctor himself the very best of company. You 
felt no uneasiness or pain, for the Doctor knew 
liis business better than that ; you went home 
feeling a little drowsy perliaps, just enough so 
to make your bed seem delightful ; you went 
off to sleep instantly — the Doctor knew to a 
minute how to time it all — and you woke up in 
tlic Elysian Fields. At least that was where 
you expected to Wiake up. That, by -the -by, 
was the only part of the programme which the 
Doctor could not make sure of. 

Now, there arrived at Dr. Bertrand’s house 
one morning, a letter from a young gentleman 
named Ue Clorval, in which an application was 
made, that the writer might be allowed lo par- 
take of the Doctor’s liospitality next day. This 
w^as the usual form observed, and (as wixa also 
usual) a very handsome fee accompanied Ihe 
letter. A ])oliln answer was returjicd in due 
time, enclosing a card of invitation for the fol- 
lowing day, and intimating how much tlie Doctor 
looked forward to the pleasure of making Mon- 
sieur de Clerval’s accinainianco. 

A dull rainy day at the end of November, 
was not a day calculated lo reconcile to life 
any one previously disapproving of the same. 
Everything was dripping. The trees in the 
Champs Elysces, the eaves of the sentry-boxes, j 
the umbrellas of those wlio were provided with 
those luxuries, the hats of those who were 
not; all were dripping. Indeed, dripping was 
so entirely a characteristic of the day, that tlic 
Doctor, with that fine tact and knowledge of 
1 human nature wliich distinguished him, had, iu 
arranging the evening jirogramine, given orders 
I that the conservatory fountain sliould be stopped, 

[ lest it should affect the sjiirits of his guests. 
iDr. Bertrand was always very particular that 
the spirits of his guests should not be damped. 

I Allred de Clcrval was something of an ex- 
ception to the Doctor’s usual class of visitors. 

Ill his case it was not ennui, nor weariness of 
life, nor a longing for sensation, that made liim 
one of the Doctor’s guests. It was a mixture of 
pique and vexation, with a real conviction that 
what he had set his heart upon, as alone capable 
of bringing him happiness, was out of his reach, 
lie was of a rash impetuous nature, he believed 
that all his chance of happiness was gone for life, 
and he determined to quit life. Two great causes 
ordinarily brought grist to Dr. Bertrand’s mill; 
money troubles, and love troubles. Ue Clerval’s 
difficulties were of the latter description. He 
was iu a fever of love and jealousy. He was, 
and had been for some time, the devoted lover 
of Mademoiselle Therese de Farelles : a noted 
beauty of tliat day. AU had gone smoothly for 
a time, until a certain Vicomte de Noel, a cousin 
of the lady’s, appeared upon the scene, and Alfred 
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de Clerval becoming jealous, certain unpleasant 
scenes ensued, ana finally a serious quarrel; 
Mademoiselle de Fareiles belonging to that class 
of persons who are too proud to clear them- 
selves from a false imputation when they might 
otherwise very easily do so. Throughout, De 
Clerval had never once seen the Yicomte ; in- 
deed, the principal intercourse between this last 
and Mademoiselle de Farelles, had been by letter, 
and it was partly this correspondence which had 
brought the quarrel about. 

When De Clerval entered the salon of Dr. 
Bertrand where the guests were assembled be- 
fore dinner, he found himself one of eight or 
ten persons, all about, like himself, to gather 
round the Doctor’s table, with intentions of a 
desperate kind. Physiognomically they be- 
longed to all manner of types, some being fat in 
the face, some thin in the face, some florid in 
the face, and some very pale in the face. In one 
respect alone there was a similarity among 
them ; they all wore a sort of fixed impregnable 
expression which w'as intended to be, and to a 
ccriain extent was, unfathomable. 

It lias been said that there was every sort of 
person in this assembly. Here was, for instance, 
a fat man with a countenance naturally jovial, 
plethoric, in want of a little doctoring no doubt, 
too much of a “bon vivant” assuredly, but 
why on earth here now? if he liad come in 
the morning to consult the Doctor on hfs diges- 
tion, one could understand ; but what does he do 
here now? That man knows that to-morrow 
morning it will be proclaimed to the world that 
he is ruined, and an impostor. II is affairs will 
collapse, like a house made of cards, and he who 
has ail especial affection for social importance, 
and who has hitherto enjoyed a good position 
among his fellows, kno\vs that he would never 
be able to show liis face again. True to his so- 
ciability and love of company, to the last, he 
comes to make an end 111 good society. Surely 
no other system,-but J)r. Bertrand’s, would ever 
have met the view's of this unliajipy speculator. 
Honour then to Dr. Bertrand! who provides 
every class of persons with the means of suicide. 

Here, again, is an individual of another descrip- 
tion altogether. A dark thin close-shaved man, 
who has the fixed unfathomable expression more 
developed than all the others. This morning 
his valet knocked at his door, and brought him a 
letter directed to Monsieur, which the fille de 
chambre had found on Madame’s dressing-table. 
Madame herself was not in the room, there was 
only the letter lying before the looking-glass. 
Monsieur read it, and he is lierc dining with 
Dr. Bertrand, and his face is deadly while, and 
he docs not speak a word. 

Such guests as these and De Clerval were 
of an exceptional character. The right man 
in tlie right place was a tall faded young man, 
wliom Alfred observed leaning against the 
chimney-piece, too languid to sit, stand, or 
recline, and so driven to lean. He had a hand- 
some countenance as far as symmetry of feature 
and proportion went, but the expression was 
terrible; bo blank, so weary, so hopeless. 


that one really almost felt that his coming 
there to dine with Dr. Bertrand was the best 
thing he could do. He was splendidly dressed, 
and the value of his Avaistcoat buttons and 
studs, seemed to prove that it vvas not poverty 
which had brought him there : ju-st as the utter 
vapidity and blankness of his weary face seemed 
to indicate that he was incapable of such. a 
strength of love as would drive him to this 
last resource. No, this was a case of ennui: 
hopeless,, final, terrible, ^ome oC his friends 
had ditied with Dr. Bertrand, and if seemed 
to have answered, as they never bored him 
again. He thought he would try it,' so here ho 
was come to dinner. Others were there, like this 
one. Men who had already outlived tliemselves, 
so to speak — outlived their better selves — their 
belief, their health, their natural human interest 
in the things that happen beneath the sun — men 
whose hearts had gone to the grave long ago, 
and whose bodies were now to follow. 

“ We do not go through the ceremony of in- 
troduction in tliese little reunions of ours,” 
whispered the Doctor in De Olcrval’s ear ; 
“ we are all supposed to know each other.” 
This was after the servant had solemnly an- 
nounced dinner, and when the guests and their 
entertainers were passing to the sallo-a-raanger. 

The room looked charming. The Doctor had 
not only caused the lountains to be stopped, 
but had even, to increase the comfort of tho 
scene, directed that the great velvet curtains 
should be drawn over the entrance to the con- 
servatory. *J’he logs blazed upon the hearth, 
and the table was covered with glittering 
candles. Tor the Doctor well knew the effect of 
these, and how they add to the gaiety of every 
scene into wliicli they are introduced. 

The guests all took their places round that 
dreadful board, and perhaps at that nioincnt — 
always a chilly one, under the cireumstanees — 
a serious sense of what Ihey.weic doing forced 
itself U{)on some of them. Certainly Alfred 
de Clerval shuddered as ho sat down to tabic, 
and ccrtiiiu good thoughts made a struggle to 
gain po.ssession of his mind. l>ut the die was 
cast. He liad come to that place with an in- 
tent known to everybody present, and he must 
go through witli the intent. He thought, too, • 
that he caught the Doctor’s eye fixed upon him. 
He must be a man — a man. 

The Doctor seemed a little anxious at about 
this period of the entertainment, and now and 
then would sign impatiently to the servants to 
do their work swiftly. And so the oysters went 
round, and tlien some light wine. It was Chateau 
Yquem. The Doctor’s wine was matcliless. 

Dr. Bertrand seemed resolved tliat there 
should be no pauses in the conversation, and 
tore liimself to tatters — though apparently en- 
joying himself extremely — in order to keep it 
going at this time. There was one horrible 
circumstance connected wdth the flagging talk. 
No one alluded to the future. Nobody Spoke 
of to-morrow. It would have been indelicate 
in the host ; in the guests it would have been 
folly. 


B 
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“ On such a day as this,” remarked the 
Doctor, addressing a distinguished looking 
spectre at the other end of the table, “you 
will have missed your drive in the Bois, M. le 
Baron ?’* 

“ No,” replied the person addressed, “ I was 
there in the afternoon for two hours.” 

^ r ** But the fog — could you see P” 

“ I had runners before me with torches. I 
had the idea that it might prove ini cresting” 

“And, was it?” inquired another . spectral 
‘persona*ge, looking up suddenly : as if he rather 
regretted having committed himself to the 
Doctor’s hosi^itaiity before trying this new ex- 
periment. “ it interesting ?” 

“ Not in the remotest degree,” replied tlie 
Baron, in an extinguished sort of voice, and to 
the other’s evident satisfaction, “it was im- 
possible to go beyond a foot-pace, nol-biiig but 
a grey mist was to be seen on all sides, the 
horses were bewildered and had to be led. In 
I short, it w'as an experience to make a man 
I commit sui ” 

, “ Allow me strongly to recommend this 

i salmi,” cried the Doctor, in a loud voice. 
“My chef is particularly good at it.” The 
Baron had got upon an awkward tack, and it 
was necessary to interrupt him. Dr. Bor- 
trand w^li knew how difficult it w^as on those 
occasions to keep that horrid word, which the 
i Baron had so nearly spoken, out of the con- 
|i versation. Evcrybo% tried to avoid i(, but it 
j w’ould come up. 

“ Bor luy part, I spent the day at the 
Louvre,” said a little man with a green corn- 
' plexion, and all his features out of drawing. He 
' was a gentleman who had hitlicrto been entirely 
unsuccessful in putting an end to liimsclf. He 
had been twdcc cut down, and once sewn up 
when he had had the misfortune to miss liis 
I jugular by the eighth of an inch. He liad boon 
! saved from drowning by a jiassing frio.nd, 

; whom he hated ever afterwards. He had char- 
I coaled himself, forgetting to stop up the key- 
i hole; and he had junqied out, ot window, 

I just in time to be cauglit by a passing maiiurc- 
' cart. “I spent the day at the Louvre,” re- 
I marked this unfortunate gentleman ; “ the effect 
of the fog upon some of the pictures was 
terrible.” 

j “ Dear me !” said the gentleman who liad 
' before regretted having missed the Bois in a 
• fog, and who on tiie whole seemed to have 
come to the Doctor’s prematurely ; “ I should 
like to have seen that very miicli, very much 
indeed. I wonder if there will be a fog to — 
to ” 

“ To-morrow,” he was going to say. The 
Doctor thought the moment a propitious one 
for sending round the clmmpagnc ; and even in 
i this asscnmly it did its usum work, and the 
I buzz of talk followed as it circulated. 

; “ This poulet,” said the Doctor, “ is a dish on 

wffiich we pride ourselves rather.” It was curious 
; that the Doctor’s guests always had a disposition 
I to avoid those dishes which be recommended the 
most strongly. They knew why they were conic. 


and that was all very well ; but there was some- 
tliiiig treacherous in recornmenJing things. 
But the Doctor was up to tliis. He had given 
enough of these entertainments to enable him 
to observe how regular this shyness was in 
its action, and so he tlius paved tlie way for 
the next dish, which w'as ahvays the dish he 
wraiited his guests to partake of, and which they 
did partake of almost invariably. The next 
dii^li in this case was a new one, a “cmry a 
I’Anglaisc,” and almost everybody rushed at it 
headlong. The dish was a novelty even in Eng- 
land then, and in France wholly unknown. Tiie 
Doctor smiled as he raised the champagne to 
his lips. “ There is a fine tonic quality about 
these Englisli curries,” lie remarked. 

“And tonics always disagree with my licad,” 
said a little man at the end of the table, w’ho 
had not yet spoken. And lie ate no more curry. 

Allred de Clerval was, in spite of his sorrows, 
so far alive to all that was going on around liini 
as to miss partaking of some of Dr. Bertrand’s 
favourite dishes, lie had also entered into con- 
\crsat.ion wilii one of his next neighbours. On 
Ins left was tlie commercial man, wliose exposure 
nas to take place next day; and this gentlc- 
nian, naturally a bon vivant, was making the 
most of his time, and committing fearful havoc 
on the Doctor’s dishes and wine. On the rigiifc 
of De Cierval was a gentleman wlioin Alfred 
had not observed until they were seated to- 
gether at table, but be was a remarkable look- 
ing man. They tullvcd at fiist of indiiriu'cnt 
matters, or of what went on around them. They 
(/ot on together, as the saying goes. Men are 
not very particular in forming acquaintances 
when tlieir duration is likely to be siiort, and so 
when the wine bad circulated for sometime — 
and every man there paitook of it fiercely — 
these two had got to speak Irecly, for men wlio 
w'erc but friends of an liour. 

“louarea young man,” said the stranger, 
after a pause, during w'iiicli he had observed De 
Clerval closely; “you aie a young man to be 
dining witli Dr. Bertrand.” 

“The Doctor’s hospitality is, I suspect, 
suited at times to persons of all ages,” replied 
Alfred. “ I was going to add, and oi both sc-xes. 
How IS it, by-tlie-by, that there are no ladies 
among the Doctor’s guests ?” 

“1 sujipose he w^on’t have thorn,” ret oi ted 
tlie other, witli bitterness; “and be is riglit! 
They would bo going into hysterics in the middle 
of dinner, and disorganising lire Doctor’s arrange- 
ments, as they do disorder every system of whicli 
they form a part, even to the great W'orld itself.” 

“True enough,” thought Alfred to himself. 
"This man has suffered as 1 have, from being 
fool enough to put his happiness in a woman’s 
keeping.” 

De Clerval stole a look at liim. lie w'as a 
man considerably his own senior. He was 
a very tall man, and had sometliing of tliat 
languid air in all his movements which often 
belongs to height, llis face was deeply marked 
, for his age, but there was a very kind and 
I merciful expression on it, and, though lie looked 
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wcarj and perliaps indolent, his was not by 
any means a blase countenance. He looked 
like a man who has goodness in him, but in- 
stinctively and quite independent of any influ- 
ence wrought by principle. A good nature, 
kind generous and honourable, wjis there ; but 
the man had no rudder or compass to steer by. 
It was a fine new vessel adrift. 

In his own terrible position one would say 
that such an one could have no leisure to think 
of anything else. A man under such circum- 
stances might be excused for a little egotism, 
might be expected to be absorbed in himself and 
his own troubles ; but it was not so with this 
stranger. His eye wandm-cd from time to time 
round the table, ’and evidently liis mind was 
largely occupied with speculations as to what 
the rest of Dr. Bertrand’s patients were suffering 
under. How curious it would be,” he at length 
remarked to De Clerval, “ if we could know 
what is amiss with each one of tlie guests 
assembled here, 'fhere is a little man opjiositc, 
for instance, who has not siioken once ; sc'e, he 
is writing in a furtive manner in Ins pocket- 
book — writing, jicrliaps, to some one who will 
be sorry to-morrow to hear what has happened. 
What on earth brought Mm here P One would 
liave expeefed that he would have died some- 
where in a corner alone. Perhaps he was afraid. 
There, again, is a man who, to all appearance, is 
W'orii out with illness. A fixed pain, perhaps, 
which is never to be better, and which he can — 
or will — bear no longer. One would ^ve 
thought that he would have remained at home. 
But wc all seem afraid to die in solitude, and 
tlie Doctor makes everything so very pleasant. 

1 Listen ; here is a new surprise for us.” 

1 ]Ir. Bertrand was an energetic person, and a 

1 man of resource. Not only had he, in considera- 
! tioii of the fog and the rain, caused the fountain 

1 to be sio)>])cd, and the curtains to be drawn 

1 over the entrance to the conservatory, but he 

I Jiad arranged that some musicians should be 

}ihiccd where the flowers used to show, m 

1 order that a novel air of luxury might be 

1 given to this particular festival. Nor were 

these, common musicians, whose performance 
might have infused gloom rat her than cheerful- 
ness into the assembly. The Doctor had caused 
performers of choice ability to be selected, and 
their music now stole gently on the senses of 
the guests, and produced an effect that was in- 
finitely agreeable. 

“How well this man understands his busi- 
ness,” remarked de Clerval to his neighbour. 

“ There is something almost great about him.” 

Tiiere is nothing that varies more in its effect 
upon us than music ; according to the circum- 
stances under which we hear it, it will, to a 
great extent, prove either stimulating or sad- 
dening; still more, of course, docs the effect 
depend upon the music selected. In this case, 
with the talk already started, with the wine 
circulating incessantly, with lights flashing in all 
directions, the effect of the music was exciting 
in the extreme. And then it had been selected 
with no common skill. It was not touching 

music, such as makes one think; but it was 
made up of a selection of vigorous gallant tunes 
that seemed to stir tbc blood in the veifis, and 
rather agitate the nerves than soothe them. 

The music was an experiment which Dr. 
Bertrand had not tried betbre, and he watched 
the effect of it carefully. • 

De Clerval and his neighbour were silent for 
a lime, partly because thev were listening to the 
music, and also because, for the moment, it was 
difficult* *to hear one another. The *Doctor*k , 
guests were noisy enough now. The wine — the 
good wine — was doing its work, and loosening 
the tied-up tongues. What talk it was ! Talk | 
of the gaming-table, and the night revel. The j 
horrid infidelity of the 1 ime brayed out by throats , 
through which no word of prayer or song of 
praise had passed since the days of eaidiest child- 
hood. 

De Clerval and his neighbour were pursuing 
tlicir conversat ion, when the aii,eiition of both 
was suddenly drawn to the opposite side of the 
table. 

Behind the Doctor’s chair there always stood 
a middle-aged man whose business it was to 
remain stationary in that place, and to keep 
a steady eye u])on every one at table, in order 
that the very first sign of anything going 
wrong with a guest might be instantly ob- 
served and acted on. The Doctor’s calcula- 
tions were generally most accurate; still he 
was human, and occasionalljy some peculiarity of j 
constitution on the part ot one of liis patients 1 
would defeat him. Or they might partake of ; 
certain dishes in continuous succession, some 
one or two only of which the Doctor had 
intended to be eaten consecutively. In short, 
unpleasant things would take place occasionally, 
and so this special officer was in al.tciidaiieo. 

This individual suddenly bent down and drew 
his master’s attention to a geiillcinan seated ajj [ 
the other end of the table, over wdiom there |' 
had gathered a certain strange rigidity of figure ! 
and face. He had dropped his fork, and now sat 
bolt upright in his chair, staring straight before 
him wnth a fixity of gaze and a drop of the lower 
jaw which Dr. Bertrand understood perfectly 
w'ell. 

“ Peste !” said the Doctor. " How cantan- 
kerous some exceptional constitutions are ! One 
never knows where to have them. You must 
not lose a second ; call in the other* and remove j 
him. He is of an epileptic constitution. Lose 
not a moment.” 

The familiar disap])eared for an instant, and 
returned, accompanied by four noiseless men, 
who followed liim swiftly to the end of the 
table where the wretched guest was seated, j 
He had already begun to shriek aloud, while ' 
his features were distorted horribly, and the ; 
foam was gathering on his lips. j 

“ Ob, my life !” he screamed. “My lost Jife ! j 

Give it me— I must have it — a loan— it was i 

only a loan ! I have frittered it away. I w^ant 
it back. Only a little of it, tlien ; a very 
little would be something. All, it is this 
man !” The Doctor was near him* now, and | 
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the epileptic made a furious attempt to get 
at him. “This man has got my life, my 
misspent life — it is going— going from me at 

*his will-r-my life — my lost ** The miserable 

creature was overpowered and fainting, and 
the four noiseless men carried him away. 
Still, as they bore him through the door, he 
lifted up his voice again, and cried aloud for 
his youth — his lost youth — and said he would 
use it differently if tney would give it back to 
him. . " ' ' 

They could hear his screams for some time 
after that, even in the Doctor’s padded and 
muffled house. The incident was horrible, and 
produced a state of excitement in the other 
guests. The noise and uproar which followed 
this terrible occurrence were hellish; every- 
body was up in arms at once, and it was upon 
the Doctor himself that all the indignation fell. 
What did he mean by it ? He was an impostor. 
They had been brought there under false pre- 
tences. They had understood that w'hat was 
done in that establishment was done decently, 
done effectually, done with a consideration for 
the feelings of the guests, done in a gentleman- 
like manner. Here tliey were, on the contraij, 
subjected to a scene which was horrible, dis- 
gusting, a thing of the hospitals, a horror ! 

The Doctor bowed before this storm of 
invectives. He was deeply, abjectly, mise- 
rable at wbat had occurred : such a thing was 
rare — rare in the extreme. There were people 
with constitutions that defied all calculation ; 
people who did not know how to live, nor even 

how to Well, he could only express his 

profound regret. Would they do him the 
favour to taste this new wine just brought 
up P It was Lafitte of a celebrated year, and 
the Doctor drained off a bumper, by way of 
setting a good example, it was soon fol- 
lowed by the already half-drunken guests, and 
the noise and uproar became worse than ever. 

“ Did you observe what that gentleman par- 
took of ?” asked Dr. Bertrand of Ids familiar. 
“ The gentleman who has just made a scene, I 
mean 

“ By unlucky chance,** was the reply, “ he 
partook in succession of three of your ^ most 
powerfully seasoned dishes. I was thinking — 

but it is not for me to speak *’ j 

“ Yes, yes, it is. What were you thinking?** I 
“ 1 was thinking, mojisieur, whether it was ; 
judicious to put three preparations of such great { 
strength next to each other.** ! 

“ Quite true, quite true,” answered the | 
Doctor. “ I Avill make a note of the case.** I 
Meanwhile, De Cierral and his neighbour had i 
fallen again into conversation. There seemed 
about the stranger something like au interest 
in his companion. It appeared as if he still 
thought this dining-room of the Doctor’s no 
place for so young a man. 

“ If I am too young to be here,** said De 
Clerval, “ ought not you, who are of maturer 
years, to be too wise ?** 

“Ko/* replied the other ; “I have reasoned 
tbd thing out, and have thought well and care- ; 


fully of what I am doing. 1 had one last chance 
of happiness after many missed or thrown 
away ; the chance has ; failed me ; there is 
nothing in store; there is nothing possible 
now that would give me the least satisfaction. 
-The world is of no use to me, and I am of 
no use in the world.** 

There was a pause. Perhaps De Clerval felt 
that under the circumstances there was little 
room for argument ; perhaps he perceived that, 
to reason against a course which he was himself 
pursuing, and yet which he felt unaccountably 
inclined to reason against, was preposterous 
— at any rate he was silent and the stranger 
went on : 

“It is curious, with regard to certain of 
one*s relatives, how we lose sight of them 
for a time, a very long time even, and then 
some circumstance brings one into contact with 
them, and the intercourse becomes intimate and 
frequent. It was so with me and my cousin. 

I had not seen her for years. I had been much 
away from Paris during those years — in Russia, 
at Vienna, and elsewhere — engaged in diplomatic 
service. In all the wild dissipations to be found 
at the different courts to which I was attached, 

I engaged with the most dissipated ; and when 
I lately returned to Paris I believed myself to 
be a totally exhausted man, for whom a veritable 
emotion was henceforth out of the question. 
But I was mistaken.** 

“ There is nothing,’* remarked Alfred, “ that 
men are more frequently mistaken about.” 

“ Well ] I was so at any rate,” continued the 
stranger. “ After a lapse of many years 1 met 
my cousin again, and found in her, qualities so 
irresistible, so unlike any 1 had met with in the 
world, such freshness and truth ** 

“ There are such women on earth,” inter- 
rupted De Clerval. 

“In a word,” continued the other, without 
noticing the interruption, “ I came to ilie con- 
clusion that, could 1 ally her destiny witli mine, 
there was a new life and a happy one yet in 
store for me. I believed that 1 should he able i 
to shake off my old vile garments, get rid of my 1 
old bad habits, and— again. What a vision * 
came up before me of a life in which she sliould 
lead me and help me, be my guide along a 
ood way better known to her than to me ! I 
etermined to make the cast, and that my 
life should depend on the issue of the throw. 

It was only yesterday that the cast was made 
— and the consequence is, that — that I am 
here.” 

Alfred was silent ; a strange feeling of pity 
came over him for this man. In spite of his 
own trouble, there seemed to be a corner in his 
heart that was sorry yet for his neiglibour. 

“At that terrible interview,” the stranger 
went on, “ I forced tlie truth from her. Thc- 
rhsc was not a demonstrative W'oman. There 
was a fund of reserve about her wliich kept her 
from showing herself to every one. It was a 
fault, and so was her pride, the besetting sin of 
those who have never fallen.” 

From the moment when the name of Thdreso 
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had been mentioned, the attention of Alfred had 
I been drawn with increased fixity to the narra- 
i tive to which he was listening. It was with 
I greediness that he now caught at every word 
which followed. 

I “ I forced the truth from her. I believe she 
spoke it the less unwillingly because it was 
her wish to save me from any delusion in the 
matter, and mercifully to deprive me of hope 
which could never have any real foundation. I 
besought her to tell me, in the name of Heaven’s 
truth, was there one in the world more favoured 
— one who possessed the place in her heart 
which I had sought to occupy ? She hesitated, 
but I pressed her hard and wrung it from her. 
"Yes, there was one : one who held her heart for 
ever. I was greedy, I would know all: his 
name : his condition. And I did. 1 got to know 
it all — the history of their love — the name of my 
rival.” 

‘‘ And what was it ?” asked Alfred, in a voice 
that seemed to himself like that of another 
man. 

“Alfred de Clerval.” 

Alfred sprung to his feet, and looked towards 
I the Doctor. “ She loves me,” he gasped, “and 
1 am hcreP' 

The sudden move of Do Clerval attracted all 
attention. “Ah! another !” the guests yelled 
out. “Another wlio docs not know how to 
behave himself. Another who is going to scream 
at us and drive us mad, aud die before our very 
faces I” 

“ No, no 1” cried Alfred. “ No, no ! not die, 
but live I I mud live. All is changed, and 1 
call upon tins Doctor here to save me.” 

“ liow do you mean that ‘all is changed P’” 
whispered the man whose narration had brought 
all this about. “ Changed by what I have 
said P” 

The noise Was so great that De Clerval could 
not for the moment auswer. The self-doomed 
wretches round the table seemed to feci a 
liorrible jealousy at the idea of an escape. Even 
the Doctor sought in vain to restore order 
now. 

“ Ah, the renegade,” cried the guests, “the 
coward ! lie is afraid. He has thought better 
of it ! Impostor, what did he ever come among 
us for!” 

“ Hold ! gentlemen,” cried Alfred, in a voice 
that made the glasses ring; “I am neither 
coward nor renegade. 1 came here to die, 
because I wished to die. And now 1 wish 
to live — not from caprice nor fear, but be- 
cause the circumstances which made me wish 
to die, are changed; because I have learnt 
the truth but this moment, learnt it in this 
room, learnt it at this table, learnt it of this gen- 
tleman.” 

^ “ Tell me,” said the stranger, now seizing 
him by the arm, “ what had my story to do with 
all this ? Unless — unless ” 

“ Monsieur le Vicomte de Noel,” replied the 
other, “ I am Alfred de Clerval, and the story 
you told me was of Thdrese de Earelles. Judge 
. whether I am anxious to live or not.” 


A frightful convulsion passed over the features 
of the Vicomte de Noel, and Jio fell back in his 
chair. ^ 

Meanwhile.the uproar continued among Dr, 
Bertrand’s guests. 

“We acknowledge nothing,” one of the mad- 
dened wretches cried, ‘^as a reason for breaking 
faith with Death. We are all his votaries. 
We came together in good fellowship to do him 
honour. Hurrah for Death ! Here is a fellow 
who wonrd turn infidel to our religio*n. .A rene» 
gade, I say again, and what should be the fate * 
of renegades !” 

“ Eollow me without a moment’s delay,” whis- 
pered a voice in Alfred’s edr. “ You are in the 
greatest danger.” 

It w^as tlie Doctor’s familiar spirit who spoke. 
Alfred turned to follow him. Then he hesitated, 
and, hastily leaning down, said these words in De 
Noel’s ear : 

“ For Heaven’s sake don’t let your life be 
sacrificed in this horrible way. Follow me, I 
I entreat you.” ! 

! “Too late! It is over,” gasped the dying I 
man. lie seemed to make an ineffectual effort | 
to say more, and then he spread his arms out I 
on the table, and his head fell heavily upon j 
them. I 

“You will be too late in another instant,” j 

said the Doctor’s servant, seizing Alfred | 

hastily by the arm. As De Clerval passed i 

through the side-door which the man opened, j 

such a rush was made towards the place as i 

plainly showed wdiat a narrow escape he had 
had. The servant, however, locked and bolted 
the door in time, and those poor half-poisoned i 
and half-druukcn wretches were foiled in their 
purpose. 1 

And now, that escape effected, and the excite- 
ment of the previous moment at an end, a strange 
weakness and giddiness came over Dc Clerval, 
and he sunk upon a largo sofa to which ho i 

had mechanically found his way. The room | 

was a large one, and dimly lighted by a simple i 

lamp, shaded, which stood upon a bureau or 
escritoire nearly large enough to occupy one cud { 
of the room, and covered with papers, bottles, i 
surgical instruments, and other medical lumber. 

The room was filled with such matters, and it 
opened into another and a smaller apartment, in { 
which were crucibles, a furnace, many chemical 
preparations, and a bath which could be heated 
at the shortest notice. 

“Tlie Doctor will be here himself imme- 
diately,” said the familiar, approaching De 
Clerval with a glass, in which was some com- 
pound which he had hastily mixed ; “ meantime, 
he bade me give you this.” 

De Clerval swallowed the mixture, and the 
attendant left the room. No doubt there was 
work enough for Iiirn elsewhere. Before leav- 
ing, however, he told Alfred that he must by all 
means keep awake. 

Ill compliance with these instructions, and 
feeling an unwonted drowsiness creeping over 
him, De Clerval proceeded to walk up anafdowu 
the room. He was not himself*. He would 
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atop, aJmost without knowiti^ it, in the middle of 
his promenade, become unconscious for a mo- 
ment:, then would be suddenly and violently 
roused by finding that bis balance was going, 
and once be did fall. But he sprang up in- 
stantly, feeling that his life depended on it. He 
set himself mental tasks, tasks of memory, or 
im would try to convince himself that he was in 
possession of his faculties by reasoning as to 
where he was, what circumstances had occurred, 
and the Jike*. “ I am in Dr. — Dr. — study,” he 
would say to himself. “ 1 know all about it — 
waiting to see — waiting, mind, to see — I am 

waiting — Dr. ” He was falling into a state 

of insensibility in spite of all his efforts, when 
Dr. Bertrand, whose approach he bad not heard, 
j stood there before him. The sight of the 
I Doctor roused him. 

I Doctor, can you save me ?” 

“First, I must ask yow a question,” replied 
the Doctor. “It is about one of the dishes at 
table— now recollect yourself. The ‘Cuiry a 
VAn”;laisc.* Did you paitake of it?” 

De Clerval was silent for a moment, making a 
^ioleut effort to collect his bewildered facul- 
ties. 

At last he remembered something that de- 
cided liiin. 

“ No, I did not. I remember thinking that 
an English dish is never good in France, and 1 
let it pass.” 

“Then,” said Dr. Bertrand, “there is good 
hope. Follow me into this room.” 

; For a long lime Alfred de Clerval’s life was in 
(he greatest danger. Although he liad not par- 
taken of that one particular dish wluch Dr. 
JJcrtiund considered it beyond his pouer to 
j counteract, he had yet swallowed enough th.at 
I uas poisonoij.s, io make his ultimate iccoverv 
1 exceedingly doubtful. Proliably no other man 
i luit he who had so nearly caused lus death 
j could have saved his life. But Dr. Bertrand 
knew wlifit w^is wu’oiig — which is not alw'ays the 
I case with doctors — and lie also knew how to 
deal with that wrong. So, after a long and 
I tedious illness and convalescence, AIfnd so far 
j recovered as to be able to drop tlie Doctor’s 
I acquaintance, ulueli he w^as very anxious to 
I do, and to take advantage of tlie iulormatioii 
i he had gained from the unfortunate Vicomte de 
Noel. 

Wliciher Mademoiselle de Farcllcs was able 
to pardon the crime her lover had so nearly 
committed, in consideration of tlie fact that it 
was love for her which liad led him on to attempt 
it, I don’t know ; but my belief is that she did 
pardon it. 

For Dr. Bertrand, his career was a short one. 
The practices by which he was amassing a 
large fortune were not long nn coming to the 
knowledge of the police authorities, and in 
due time it was determined by those who had 
the power to can*y out their conclusions, that it 
would be for tlie good of the Doctor’s health 
that the remainder of his life sliould be passed 
in the neighbourhood of Cayenne, where, if he 


chose, he might give dinners to such of the 
convicts as could be the most easily spared by 
government. 


111 . j 

ANOTDEE PAST LODOEX RELATES 1 

HIS EXPERIENCE AS A POOH RELATION. 

The evening was raw and there was snow on 
the streets, genuine London snow, half-thawed, 
and trodden, and defiled with mud. I remem- 
bered it well, that snow, though it was fifteen 
years since I had last seen its cheerless face. 
There it lay, in the same old ruts, and spreading 
the same old snares on the side-paths. Only a 
few hours arrived from South America viA 
Southampton, I sat in my room at Morley’s 
Hotel, Charing Cross, and looked gloomily 
out at ilie fountains, walked up and down the 
floor discontentedly, and fiercely tried my best 
to feel glad tliat I was a wuinderer no more, and 
that 1 had indeed got home at last. i 

I poked up my fiic, and took a long look back- 
waiu upon my past life, tlirougli the embers. I 
remembered how my childhood had been em- 
bittered by dependence, how my rich and re- 
spectable uncle, whose ruling passion was vain- 
glory, had looked on my existence as a nuisance, 
not so much beciiuse he was obliged to open his 
ur&e to pay for my clothing and education, as 
ecausc that, when a man, he thought I could i 
rcllect no credit u})on his name. I remembered ; 
how ill those days 1 had a soul for the beautiful, , 
and a certain almost womauish tenderness of ; 
lieart, which by dint of much sneering had been 1 
successfully extracted frinu me. 1 remembered j 
my uncle’s unconcealed relief at my detenu ina- | 
turn to go abroad and seek my foitune, the cold ( 
good-by ol my only cousin, the lonely bitter li 
fareweil to England hardly sweetened by the im- ij 
patient hopes that consumed rat her than cheered | { 
me — the liopes of name and gold, won by my own 
exertions, with which 1 sliould yet wring from 
those who despised mo, the worthless respect 
which they denied me now. 

Sitting there at the fire, I rang the bell, and 
the waiter came to me : an old man whose face 
1 remembered. I asked him some questions. 
Yes, he knew Mr. George Rutland ; recollected 
that many years ago he used to stay at Morley’s 
when he came to London. The old gentleman 
had always stayed there. But Mr. George was 
too grand for Morley’s now. The family always 
came to io\vn in the spring, but, at this scastm, 

“ Rutland Hall, Kent,” would be pretty sure to 
be their address. 

Having obtained all the information! desired, 

I began forthwith to write a letter : 

“ Dear George, — I dare say you will be as 
much surprised to see my handwriting as you 
would to behold an miparition from the dead. 
However, you know I was always a ne’er-do- 
well, and 1 have not had the grace to die yet. 

X am ashamed not to be able to announce my- 
self as having returned home with my fortune 
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made ; but mishaps will follow the most hard- 
working aud well-mej^ninp:. I am still a young 
man, even though fifteen of the best years’ of 
my life may liave been lost, and I am willing to 
devote myself to any worthy occupation. Mean- 
time, I am anxious to see you aud yours. A 
long absence from home and kindred makes one 
value the grasp of a friendly hand. 1 shall not 
wait for your reply to this, but go down to 
Kent the day after to-morrow, arriving, I be- 
lieve, about dinner-time. You sec I am making 
I myself assured of 3 our welcome for a few weeks, 
till i have time to look about me. 

‘‘I remain, dear George, 

“ Your old friend and cousin, 

“Guv Rutland.” 

I folded this missive and placed it in its enve- 
lope. I sliall find out, once for all, what they 
are made of,” T said, complacently, as T WTote 
I the address, “ George Rullaiui, Esq., Rutland 
Hall, Kent,” 

It \Aas about seven on a frosty evening when 
T arrived at tlie imposing eid ranee of Rutland 
Hall. No Cousin G(mrge came rushing out to 
meet me, “Of course not,” 1 thought; “ 1 am 
unused to their formal manners in this country. 
He IS King in wait for me on the mat inside.” 
1 was admitted by a solemn person as quietly 
and mechanically as tliougli my rcstoraijon to 
home and kindred w'crc a thing that had hap- 
pened regularly in his presence every day since 
ids birth. He ushered mo into a grand liall, 
but no mat supported the; impatient feet 
of the dignified master of the house. “Ah!” 
said 1, “ evf 11 tins, porhajis, w’ero scarcidy 
etiqnetle. No dcmlit lie stands cliafing on the 
diawiiig-room heart li-nig, and I have little 
enough time, to make mA self juTScniablc before 
dimiei,” So, lesigning mysi'lf to circum- 
stanees, T meekly followed a gtude who \olun- 
teert'd to eondnet me to the cliamber assigned 
to my especial use. I had to travel a con- 
sKlerablc distance before I icacluul it. “Dear 
me!” 1 remained to myself wlnn 1 did reach 
it, “1 had evjicctcd to find the r^oms in such 
a iionsc more elegantly anpointed than tins!” 

I made my toddle, and again submitting my- 
self to my guide, was convoyed to ilic drawdng- 
room door. All the wmy doWii stairs T had been 
conning ])lcasant spcccdics with wducli to greet 
my kinsfolk. I am not a brilliant person, but T 
1 sometimes succeed in pleasing when I tiy, and 
I on this occasion 1 had the dc.nrc to do my best. 

I The drawing-room door was at tlic distant end 
I of the hall, and my arrival had been so very 
quiet, that 1 conceived my expectant cntcr- 
I taineis could hardly be awaie of my presence in 

I tlic house. I thought I should give them a sur- 
' prise. The door opened aud closed upon mo, 

I I leaving me wit lun the room. 1 looked around me, 

I aud saw — darkness there, aud not hing more. 

I Ah, yes, but there was something more ! There 
was a blazing fire wdiich sent eddying swirls of 
i light through the shadows, and right in the 
I blush of its warmth a little figure was lounging 
in an casy-chair. The little figure was a girl of 


apparently about fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
dressed in a short shabby black frock, who was 
evidently spoiling her eyes by reading by the 
firelight. She lay with her head thrown back, a 
mass of fair* curly hair being thus tossed over 
the velvet cushion on which it rested, while she 
held her book aloft to eatch the light. She was 
luxuriating in her solitude, and little dreaming 
of interruption. 

SJie was so absorbed in her book, tlie door 
had opened and closed so noisclossl^'^j and the 
room was so large, that I was obliged to make*a . 
sound to engage her attention. She started 
violently then, and looked up with a nervous 
fcarfulness in her face. She dropped her book, 
sat upright, aud put out her band, eagerly 
grasping a thing I had not noticed before, and 
which leaned against the chair — a crutch. Slie 
tlien got up leaning on it and stood before me. 
The poor little thing was lame, and had two 
crutches by her. 

T introduced myself, and her fear seemed to 
subside. She asked me to sit down, with a prim 
little as&um])tion of at-home-ness, which did 
not sit upon her with case. She picked up her 
book and laid it on her Jap ; she produced a net | 
from the recesses of her chair, and with a blush 1 
gathered up the curls and lucked them into its | 
meshes. Then she sat quiet, but kcjit her hand ' 
upon her crutches, as if she was ready at a 
moment’s notice t o limp away across the carpet, 
aud leave me to my own resources. 

“ Thomson thought there was nobody in the 
room,” she said, as if anxious to account for 
her own presence there. “ 1 always si ay in the 
nursery, except sometimes when th(*y all go out 
and 1 get t!u& room to myself. Then i like to 
read here.” 

“ Mr. Rutland is not at home?” I said. 

“ No, they are all out dining.” i 

“Indeed! Your papa, perhaps, did not got 
my letter ?” 

She blushed crimson. 

“ 1 am not a Miss Rutland,” she said. “ My 
name is Teccic Ray. i am an orphan. My 
father was a friond of ]\Ir. Rutland, and he takes 
care of me for charity.” 

The last word was ))ronouncod wit ii a certain 
controlled quiver of the hp. Rut she went on. 

“ 1 don’t know about the letter, but I heard a 
gentleman was expected. I did not think it 
could be to-niglit, tiiough, as they all went out.” ; 

“ A reasonable conclusion to come to,” I ' 
tliouglit, and thercujion began musing on the 
eagerness of welcome displayed by my aflec- 
tioivcite Cousin George, if I were the gentle- 
man expected, tliey mus^ have received my letter, 
and in it were fully set forth the day and hour 
of my proposed arrival. “ Ah I George, my dear 
fellow,” 1 said, “ you are not a wiiit changed !” 

Arriving at this conclusion, 1 raised my glance, 
and met, full, the observant ^ze of a pair of 
large sbrew'd grey eyes. My little hostess for 
the time being was regarding me wTth such a 
curiously legible expresoion on her face, that I 
could not but read it and be amused. It said 
plainly : “ I know more about you than you 
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: tiiink, and I pity you. You come here with ex- 

' pectations which will not be fulfilled. There' is 

j much mortification in store for you. Iwondcr you 
I came here at all. If I were once well outside these 
j gates, I should never limp inside them again. If 
' I knew a road out into the world you come from, 

I I would set out bravely ou my crutches. No, 

j not even for tlie sake of a stolen hour like this, 

' in a velvet chair, would I remain here.’* 

I How any one glance could say all this, was a 
riddle ; b.ut it dia say all this. The language of 
■ the face was as simple to me as though every word 
had been translated into my ear. Perliaps a 
cerlaln internal light, kindled long ago, before 
this little orphan was born, or George Rutland 
I had become owner of Rhtlimd Hall, assisted me 
j in deciphering so much information so readily. 
However that may be, cert-ain things before sur- 
}nised became assured fact s in my mind, and a 
qiK'iint bond of sympathy became at once esta- 
blished between me and my companion. 

Miss Ray,** I said, “ what do you think of 
a man who, having been abroad for fifteen years, 
has the impudence to come home without a 
shilling in his pocket? Ought he not to be 
stoned alive ?” 

“I iliouglit how it w\a«(,** said she, shaking her 
head, and looking up witli another of her shrewd 
glances. knew it, wlien they put you into! 
suah a bad bedroom. They are Keeping all the | 
good rooms for the people wlio are coming next | 
week. The house will be full for Christmas. 
It won’t do,** she a(ided, meditatively. 

“What won’t do?” I said. 

“ Your not having a shilling in your pocket. 
Tliey*il sneer at you for it, and the servants will 
find it out. I have a guinea that old Lady 
Thornton gave me on my birthday, and if you 
would take the loan of it 1 should be very glad. 
I don’t want it at all, and you could pay me 
back when you are better off.’* 

4She said this with such business-like gravity, 
that I felt obliged to control niy iiicliiiution to 
laugh. She had evidently taken me under her 
protection. Her keen little wits foresaw snares 
and difficulties besetting my steps during my 
stay at Rutland Hall, to winch my newer eyes, 
she imagined, must be ignoraiitly blind. 1 
looked at her with amusement, as she sat there 
seriously considering my financial interests. 1 
hud a fancy to humour this quaint confidential ' 
relation that had sprung up so spontaucously 
between us. 1 said gravely : 

“ 1 am very much obliged to you for your 
offer, and will gladly take advantage of it. Do 
you liappen to have the guinea at hand ?” 

She seized her crutches, and limped quickly 
out of the room. Presently she returned with 
a Utile bon-bon box, which she placed in my 
hand. Opening it, I found one gumea, wrappea 
up carefully in silver paper. 

“ I wish it had been^ more !” she said, wist- 
fully, ac I coolly transferred it to my pocket, 
box and all. “ But I so seldom get money I” 

At this moment, the solemn person who had 
escorted me hither and tliither before, an- 
nounced that my dinner was served. 


On my return to the drawing-room, I found, 
to my intense disappointment, that my benefi- 
cent bird had flown. Teecie Ray had limped 
off to the nursery* 

Next morning, at breakfast, I was introduced 
to the family. I found them, ou tlie whole, 
pretty much what 1 had expected. My Cousin 
George had developed into a pompous portly 
paterfamilias ; and, in spite of iiis cool profes- 
sions of pleasure, was evidently very sorry to 
see me. The Mamma Rutland just counte- 
nanced me, in a manner the most fngidly polite. 
The grown-up young ladies treated me with 
the most well-bred negligence. Unless 1 had 
been very obtuse indeed, I could scarcely have 
failed to perceive the place appointed for n.c in 
Rutland Hall. 1 was expected to sit below tlie 
salt. I was that dreadful thing — a person of no 
importance. George amused himself with me 
for a few days, dis^uaying to me liis various fine 
possessions, and tlien, on the arrival of grander 
guests, left me to my own resources. The 
Misses Rutland endured my escort on their 
riding expeditions only till more eligible cava- 
liers appeared. As for the lady of the house, | 
her annoyance at having me quartered inde- j 
finitely on her premises, was hardly concealed, j 
The truth was, tlicy Nvere new people in the ; 
circle in which they moved, and it did not ; 
suit them to have a poor relation coming sud- | 
denly among tl'.cm, calling them “ cousin,” and 
making himself at home m the iiouse. For mo, | 
I was not blind, though none of these things | 
did it suit me to see. 1 made myself as coin- ' 
fortable as w'as possible under the circum- 
stances, took every sneer and snub in ex- 
cellent part, and was as amiable and satisfied 
on all occasions as though 1 believed inysell fo 
be the mosj cherished inmate of the houscliold. 
That this meniiiicss of mine should provoke | 

their contempt, 1 had hardly a right to com- j 

plain of. Nor did I. 1 accepted this like the rest i 
of their liospilalily, and smiled contentedly as 1 
the days went on. The gloom wdiicli had op- I 
pressed me on my first arrival in England liad | 
all betaken itself away. How could I feel other- j 
wise than supremely happy at finding myself | 
thus surrounded by my kind relations, tli us gene- i 
rously entertained under their hospitable roof ? | 

As I found that the guests at Rutland Hall 
enjoyed a certain freedom in their choice of 
amusements, and the disposal of their time, I 
speedily availed myself of this privilege. I 
selected my own associates, and 1 entertained 
myself as pleased mo best. Not finding myself 
always welcomed in the drawing-room, I con- 
trived, by a series of the most dexterous artifices, 
to gain the free entr6e of the nursery. In this 
[nursery were growing up, some live or six 
younger branches of the Rutland family. After 
j a certain hour in the day none of the elders ever 
I thought of invading its remote precincts. Five 
o’clock in tlie evening was the children’s tea- 
hour, and the pleasantest, I thought, in tlie 
twenty-four. Nurse was a staid woman, who 
knew now to appreciate a little present now and 
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again, and to keep her own counsel on the 
subject. The children were not pleasant chil- 
dren ; they were unruly nuschievous little 
wretches. They conceived a sort of affection 
for me, because I sometimes brouglit to the 
nursery, sundry purchases made during soK- 
tary rides ; picture-books, tops, dolls, or sweet- 
meats, procured by means of Teecie Ray’s 
guinea. I suggested as much to Teecie one 
evening as she sat by, watching the distribu- 
tion, and she nodded her head in sage satisfac- 
tion. She thought .that I economised my sub- 
stance very well. It covered a great many small 
exiravagaiices, that guinea did. 

Whatever might be my position at Rutland 
Hall, Teecie Ray’s was simply intolerable. A 
spirit less brave mustdiave been cowed and 
I broken by it : a nature less delicate must have 
I been blunted and mad-c coarser. ’JIig servants 
I openly neglected her, the children used her as 
: they pleased ; wreaked their humours on her, 
sparing neither blow nor taunt in their pas- 
I sions, and demanding from licr at all times 
i whatever service it suited their capricious 
i fancy to need. Nurse, the only one who 
j ever showed a grain of consideration for the 
j orphan, would sometimes shield her from their 
I impish attacks, when she could do so with 
1 salety 1o herself; but she was not permitted to 
I deal with tlmse darlings in the only fashion 
! which would have been at all likely to bring 
I Ihem to reason. As for the elders of the house, 

! Teecie Ray’s momentary presence, or the mere 
I mention of her name, was sufficient to ruffle 
I their peace of mmd. “ Wliat is to be done 
i witli that girl?” 1 heard Mrs. Rutland remark 
to one of her daughters. If she were not lame, 
one might set her to earn her bread in some 

way ; but, as it is ” A shrug of tlic 

shoulders, and a certain vinegar-like expression 
of couutcmuice, which this lady knew how to 
assume, sufficiently developed the idea thus iin- 
i pcifectly expressed. 

I And iiow did Tcccic Ray meet all this ? She 
I did not coinplaiii nor rebel, she did not sulk nor 
fiet. Under that well-w^orn black frock of 
i licrs, she carried a little breaslplate of sober de- 
I termined endurance. When sorely tried, there 
was never any cowardly submission to be seen in 
her grave little face, neither was there ever in 
her manner or words either reproach or remon- 
strance. She simply endured. Her large patient 
I eyes and mute wise mouth seemed to say, “ What- 
! ever 1 suffer, whatever I long to dare, gratitude 
I shackles my limbs, and seals my lips. 1 am 
I saved from many things ; therefore I am dumb.” 

The second time I'mct my little benefactress, 

' was a day or two after our first interview in the 
I draw'ing-room. I came upon her, one afternoon 
i by chance, limping down a hedge lane wffiich 
I lay to the back of the house, away beyond the 
gardens, and the kitchen gardens, and the 
' pleasure-grounds. This lane, I found, led to a 
large meadow, and beyond the meadowtliere was a 
I wooded hill, andfar down at the distaiitsidc of the 
j hill thcie was a river. This w^as Teecie Ray’s 
favourite ramble, and her one avenue of escape 


from the torments of the nursery. I immedi- 
ately began pouring forth a legion of perplex- 
ing troubles and difficulties, to all of wmeo she 
listened witli perfect credulity, expressmg her 
sympathy as I went along by an expressive nod 
of the head, or a shrewd swift glance. Then she 
gave me her wise little counsel when all was told, 
and went home, I believe, pondering on my case. 

As the days passed, and my relations became 
more and more involved in their winter gaieties, 
I found myself more and more thrown upon iffy- 
own relsources for amusement. OccasionaUy I 
was included in an invitation, and accepted it ; 
but in general I preferred indulging my fancy 
for keeping aloof from those who were little 
charmed with my company. A system of the 
most unblushing bribery had won for me a warm 
welcome from tiic savage tribes in the nursery. 
Many and many an evening found me walking 
down that hedged lane in the frosty dusk, with 
Teecie Ray limping by my side, and talking her 
grave simple little talk. I had always some 
fresh puzzle to propose to her, and she was 
alw'ays ready to knit her smooth brows over ils 
solution. Once she stopped short, and struck 
her little crutches on the snow. 

** You ought to go away from here and work,” 
she cried. “ O, if I could !” 

A certain Sir Harry arrived at Rutland Hall ; 
I will not trouble myself to think of his second 
name ; it is not worth remembering. He was a 
wealthy bachelor of high family, and his move- 
ments were watched with interest by the lady of 
the house. This Sir Harry had a fancy for 
smoking his cigar in the hedged lane, and on 
more than one occasion he encountered my little 
benefactress limping on her solitary way, and 
stared at the pretty fresh face under her old 
black hat, till it blushed with uncomfortable 
brilliance. Teecie changed her track like a 
hunted Iiare, but Sir Harry scented her out, and 
annoyed her with his fulsome compliments. 
The matter reached Mrs. Rutland’s ears, and 
she vented her chagrin on the defenceless little 
girl. T know not what sorry accusations and 
reproaches she bestowed upon her during a long 
private lecture ; but, that evening when, at the 
children’s tea-hour, I entered the nursery door 
with a new ball in my hand for Jack (the 
youngest and least objectionable of the band), I 
saw Teecie Ray’s face grievously clouded for 
the first time. It was flushed and swollen witli 
passionate crying. I do not intend to commit 
to paper certain remarks which I made sotto 
voce on beholding this disfigurement. 

“ Come, come, Tcccic,” I said, while nurse 
was busy quelling a disfurbance which had arisen 
because “ Cousin Guy” had not bi’ought some- 
thing to every one else as well as J ack ; “ where 
is all your philospphy, little mother ? You need 
never preach to me again, if you set me such a 
bad example,” 

Teecie said never a word, but stared on into 
the fire. This wound had cut deep. Sir Harry, 
and Mrs. Rutland, of Rutland Hall, at that 
moment I should have dearly loved to knock 
your two good-for-nothing heads trogether ! 


i 
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*‘Teecie/* I said, "you have one friend, at 
any rate, even if he be not a very grand one/* 
She gave one of her quaint expressive little 
nods. Translated, it meant : " I understand all 
tivat, but I cannot talk just now.** By-and-by, 
however, she brightened up, and went to the 
table to claiin her share of tea and thick bread- 
and-butter, and I began to mend a bow belong- 
ing to Tom. Torn was one of tlie leaders of the 
mrruly tribes, a regular savage chieftiiirv.. 

‘ Ere two days more had passed I felt strongly 
inclined to exercise the horsewhip on this 
young gentleman’s shoulders. Toni, one fine 
morning, was seized willi an impish inspiration 
to play a trick upon Teccie. Stealing her 
crutches, he walked about the nursery mimick- 
ing her poor little limp, and then marching off 
with them, heedless of her entreaties to have 

I them restored, carried them in triumph out 
j' of doors, and smashed them in pieces with a 
! 1 hatchet. Teecie sat helpless in the din and riot 
of that ill-condiUoiicd nursery. Bright bracing 
days camo and found her a prisoner, looking 
with longing eyes tlirougli the wdiidow-paiics, 
out over the beautiful country lanes. Tom saw 
her patience with tiie most audacious indifler- 
j cnce. But why talk about Tom ? I could not 

1 help believing, nor do 1 ever intend to help 

1 believing, that older heads than Toni’s plotted 

1 the cruel caging of that bomiie bird. 

The bird drooped on its perch ; but who 
cared ? ^sursc vowed it w'as a siiame, and 
showed more kindness than usual to the prisoner, 
but I will not venture to decide how much of 
tliis tenderness was owing to tlic odd ciown- 
Tiiecfis which found their way from my hand to 
licrs— all out of the guinea, of course ? 0 yes, 
all out of the guinea. And there was another 
friend who sometimes expressed an interest in 
Teecie Kay’s existence. This was that Lady 
Tbornion, whose bounty had indirectly funii&licd 
me with pocket-money during my slay at Kutlaiid 
Hall. Tlie favour of this old lady 1 had done my 
best to wdn. She was a nice comfortable old 
lady, and I liked her. it happened tlial she 
calied one day during Teecie Kay’s imprison- 
ment, to invite the linilands and their visitors, 
great and small, young and old, to a party to be 
given at her house, a few miles distant. 1 
chanced to be alone in the drawing-room wlien 
she arrived, and I seized the opportunity to tell 
her llic story of Teecie’s crutches. 

“ A bad boy !’* she said. "A bad, malicious 
boy! Slie must get new crutclics before my 
party.” 

“ Of course she must,’’ I said, very heartily, 
j The old lady threw hack her head, raising her 

fat chin in a peculiar sort of way, and lookhig 
at me direct tlirougli her spectacles. 

“Indeed!” she said. “Tray, young man, 
what particular interest do } on take in Tcccie 
Bay 

1 1 smiled. “ Oh, Tcccie and I are excellent 

; friends,** I said. 

* j “Teecie and you!” she repealed. “Pray, 

, j are you aware that Miss Kuy is eighteen years 

1 of age f ** 

1 r , . - 

" Is she indeed ? I know nothing about the | 
ages of little girls.** ! 

“ But Teecie is not a liitle girl, Mr. Guy Kut- ! 
land. Tcccie Kay is a w^oman, I tell you !’* 

Tcccie Kay aw'oman I I could not help laugh- j 
ing. What P My little benefactress, my little 1 
mother ! T am afraid I scandalised Lady Thorn- | 
ton on that occasion by my utter scorn of her ! 
proposition. Christina Kniland swept into tlie | 
room at this crisis, and relieved me in my dif- I 
ficulty. But often afterwards during that day, | 

I laughed when I thought of Lady Thornton’s j 
piece of information. Teccie Kay a woman? 1 
Preposterous I | 

One morning, when it wanted but a w^eek of ' 
the party, a curious event occurred. The ! 
heads of the house met in consultation on the ' 
matter, in the library, before breakfast. An ex- , 
traordinarv Thing liad jirrived from London at ; 
Kul land Hall. The 'riiing was a large wooden i 
case, direct cd to Tcccie Kay. On being eagerly ■ | 
o)>eued, it was found to contain a pair of j 
crutches. i 

And such a pair of crutches ! Light and sym- | 
metrical, and fanciful, \vorks of art in tlieir way. 1 1 
Tortoiseshell stems with silver mountings of c\- ; 
quisiie workmanship, cap])cil with dainty lii.tlo 
cushions of embroidered velv ct. Thiindcr-strickcn ' 
were the ciders of tlic house. “ Who could have 
done this thing?” was on every hp. Who, in- 
deed? Wlio outside of But land llall had over 
heard of Tcccie Kay? These crutches ivere 
costly affairs, i knew the eouclusion they came , 
to, oiie and all. They pitched on Sir Harry as 
the cul))iii. It w*as a thorn in their side, and I 
rubbed my bunds in glee. . . ! S 

Having considered the c|iicstit)n in their dis- ,, 
may, they decided that Tcccie sliould be kept ' i 
in Ignorance other mysterious premnt. it was 
not tit for her to use, it ivould fill Iut mind with , 
absurd ideas. And so, in spite of the ai rival 
of her beautiful new ciiitelies, poor ^J’eeeic still 
sat helpless m the nursc’’y. Tlic wooiieii case 
and its contents were hidden away, and no word 
was b})okeii of their existence. ; 

I waited a few days to see if tlie elders | 
w'oulfl relent, but to no purpose. The bird still 1 
pined on its perch. ]No kindly liaiid seemed 1 
likely to open the cage door and let it liy. | 
There sat Teccie, day after day, in Inu* nmsery i 
chair, licniming aprons for nurse, or djirning ! 
the ebildreii’s stockings, looking longingly out i 
of the window, and growing pale fur want of 
fresh air. Still never rebelling, never complain- 
ing. Meantime the si ir of Christmas prepara- , 
t ion was agitating ail tlie houseliold, and the chil- i 
dreu were full of ra])turc at the prospect of | 
Lady Thornton’s Christmas party. There was 
great excitement in the nursery aliout pretty 
new dresses, wmiiderful fussing about ribbons, 
and muslins, and fripperies. Teecie alone sat 
silent in her shabby frock. Ky-and-by, her hands 
were full, bowing up sashes, sew ing on tuckcis, 
stitching rosettes on s-liocs. Slie was a nimble 
little workwoman, and they kept her busy. 
Seeing how well a lapful of bright ribbons be- 
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came her, I thought it a ])ity she sliould not 
have a gay dress as well as the rcot. 

Nobody said, “Teecie, what will you wear?” 
nor even, “ Teecie, are not you invited too ?” No 
one seemed to expect for a moment that Teecie 
could wish to be merry with the rest. How could 
she go, she wlio was lame and liad no crutches? 

It happened that 1 had an errand to the 
nearest town. It was rather late wlicn, on my 
return, I called at the best millinery establish- 
I men! in Ihe place, and asked for a parcel. 

Yes, the parcel was ready. A large Hat box. 
“Would the gentleman like to see the lady’s 
jiretlj dress ?” The box was ojicncd, and a 
cloud of some airy fabric shaken out under my 
eyes. 1 cannot, of course, describe it, but it 
was something white, very pure and transparent, 
witli something else of pink just bluslnng tlirough 
it. It was very tasteful, I proiiouced, trying 
to look wise. Tliere was only one fault : “ Did 
it not seem rather long tor a little girl ?” 1 
asked, remembering tlio figure it was to adorn, 
w’lth its sliort skill just coming to the top of the 
boots, so well worn and numded. 

“ Oh, sir,” said the niilliuer, w'ith dignity, 
“ you said tlic young lady was cigiitccn years of 
' age, and of course we have given her a Howing 
! skirt!” 

I it was late in the evening wlicn I reached 
i home. Two meny carnage-lulls were just dc- 
i parting from the door as 1 drove up. A few j 
; iiiiiiutes afterwards, L was in tiio iiursorv witli 
j the milliner’s mireol in my hands. I’liere sat 
dear little Ciiuierella, resting otic Hushed cheek 
I on her hand, and contenijilating the liitcr of 
I scrajis of rihbfm, fragments of lace, scissors, 

' Hovvers, and reels of cotton, which lay scattered 
around her. She had had a toilsome tiresome 
! day, and now they had got all they wanted of 
her, and had left her to her solitude. 

I A Hash of pleasure sprang to her face when 
slu* saw Hie. “Ohl 1 thought you had gone 
WMth the re^t,” she said. 

j! “ No,” said 1, “1 have not gone vet, but 1 
, am going presently. I came lor you.” 
i “ i'or me!” she echoed in dismay. “You 
I know 1 could not go. 1 have no dress, even if 1 
' could walk.” 

I “ A friend has sent you a dress,” T said, “ and 
j I wdil undei lake to provide the crutches. Nurse, 

I will you ))leasc to take this box, and get Miss 
I Tcccic ready as quickly as possible. The car- 
{ riage is w'aiting for us at tlic door.” 
j Teecie Hushed very red at first, and I thought 
! she w'us going to burst out crying, and then slie 
I turned pale, and looked frightened. Nurse, to 
j whom I had slipped a munificent Christinas- 
j box, immediately fell into raptures over the 
] pretty dress. 

I “ Come, Teecie,” I said, “ make haste !” And, 

j trembling between dread and delight, Teecie 
I suHered herself to be carried off to her toilette. 

I By the time 1 returned from an exploring cx- 
I pedition, with the wonderful silvcr-nnd-tortoise- 
I shell crutches under my arm, Teecie was ready, 
j Teecie was ready. Those tlirce simple little 
I words mean so much that 1 feel I must stop and 


try to translate them into all they are bound 
to convey. They do not mean that Teecie, the 
child whom I was wont to call my little bene- 
factress, my little mother, bad got on a nice 
new frock, and was equipped for a juvenile 
party like other children. But they meanjthat 
there, when I came back, siood a beautiful girl 
by the nursery fire, in a fair sweeping blush- 
coloured robe. When she turned her head, I 
saw ^Itat the sweet face framed in its childlike 
curls vras the same, but still ilie old Teecie’ 
Ray was gone, and here was {psccavi Lady 
Thornton !) a lovely woman. 

Wc w'crc all tliree ludicrously amazed at tlie 
sudden meiamorjihose that had taken place*. 
Teecie was too simple not to show that she felt 
the change in iicrsclf, felt it keenly, with a 
U range delight and a strange shyness. Nurse 
liad so long been accustomed to use her as a 
child that she stood bowildiTcd. As for me, I 
was first frightened at what I had done, then 
enelianted, then foolislily awkward, and almost as 
shy as Teecic herself. 

When Ijirescnled the cratches, nurse looked 
at me as though I must be some prince in 
disguise, out of the Arabian Nights. It was 
with a euriouh fcvling lhat I saw Teecie try 
tlicm, not limping now, ratlier gliding over 
the nursery Hoor, with the little, velvet eaishioirs 
hidden away amidst clouds of luce and muslin 
under licr round white shoulders, and tlie airy 
I masses of the fresh tinted gown just crushed 
hack a little by tlie, gleaming silver slaves. 1 
don’t know wdiy it was tJiat I thought at that 
moment, M'itli a certain rapture, of a guinea in a 
little bon-bon box, that lay below in the one 
shabby portmanteau which 1 had t bought pvojier 
to liring with me to Rutland Hall ! 

Our equipage invaited us. It was too late 
now to wnhdiaw' from what I liad undertaken. 
Teecie and 1 were soon dashing over the snoWy 
roads to Ijady Thonit oil’s. 1 will not attempt 
to describe the remainder of that memorable 
evening, or the sensation caused by ourariival; 
the wonder and mortification of my kind rela- 
tions ; or the mingled pleasure and displeasure of 
the hostess, who, whi'e delighted to see her lit tie 
favourite, took occasion to whisper angrily iii my 
ear, “ And pray, sir, how is all this to eiui ?” 

The scene was all new and deliglitfiil to 
Tcccic, but her dread of Mrs. Rutland’s por- 
tentous frown would not let. her enjoy it. Vt'e 
both felt that a storm would burst over our 
heads that night, and we were not wrong. 
None of the family from Rutland Hall look the 
least notice of us. When the time came for 
going home, they went off in their tw^o carriages, 
and Tcecie and I drove home as we had come. 
When we arrived, we found Cousin George and 
his wife waiting for us in the libiary, armed to the 
teeth. I saw it was to be war and no quarter. , 
Mrs. Rutland took Teccic into her clutches, and 
carried her off, and 1 was lelt with George. 1 i 
need not repeat all tliat passed between us. 

“Sir,” he said, “we have suffered your 
insolent intrusion.long enough. You leave this 
house to-morrow morning.” 
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“ Cousin George/’ I said, " don’t put yourself 
in a passion. 1 will go to-morrow morning, 
but upon one condition— that Tcecie Ray may 
come with me, if she will.” 

He looked at me perfectly aghast. “ Do you 
know,” he said, “that she is a penniless friendless 
orphan, whom I have sheltered through charity?” 

** I want to make her my wife,” I said, sternly, 
“ if, indeed, I be so fortunate as to have w'on 
hei; alfections.’^ 

• “ And after that,” he said, with a sneer “ how 
do you propose to live ? Upon air, or your 
friends ?” 

“Not upon you, George Rutland,” I said, 
looking him steadily in the eyes. “ Mark me. 
1 have tried you out. I have sifted you, all 
in this house, like a handful of wheat. I found 
you all chaff, but the one golden grain which lies 
on my palm. I will keep it and treasure it, if I 
may. God grant I may I” 

“Very fine,” said George, fine. Re- 

member, however, that from this moment I wash 
my hands of you both: you, Guy Rutland, and 
her, Teecie Ray.” 

“ Amen !” I said, and bade Iiim good night, 
and turned on my heel and left him. 

Early next morning I knocked at the nursery 
door, and begged of nurse to awake Miss Teccie, 
and ask her to speak with me in the garden. I 
then went out to wait for her. It was Christmas 
] morning, the day of peace and good will. What 
' I felt was scarcely peace, as I looked over the 
I calm landscape. And yet 1 bore no ill will to 
any man or woman. 

! Teccie came to me by-and-by ; just the same 
, old Tcccio, limping over the frosty- path in her 
short shabby frock, and looking lialf ashamed of 
• t her grand new crutches. I felt relieved when 
! I saw her so. T was shy of the dainty lady 
I whom I had called into existence the niglit before, 
i And yet when I looked more closely, I knew 
1 til at this was not quite tlie old Tcccie, and that 
; the very same Teecie of a day ago nevex’, never, 
’ could come back. Something was altered. 
! Whether the cliange was in her or me, or in 
' both of us, I did not inquire. The change was 
I [ not an unpleasant one. 

j We strolled out of the garden, and into the 
lane, and we talked earnestly all the way. On 
! our way back I said : 

j “ Aud you’re not afraid of starving with me, 

I Teccie ? You’ll take the risk ?” 

One of her old nods was Teccie’s answer. 

“ Go and fetch your hat, then,” said I, “and 
we won’t even wait for breakfast. Don’t bring 
anything else with you, .not a shred. I have 
still some halfpence left — out of the guinea, you 
know — and we’JI get all we want.” 

Teecie fetched her liat and returned, and we 
set off together. An hour afterwards we were 
man and wife. We said our prayers side 
by side in the church, and then we walked 
back to Rutland Hall, to say good-by to our 
kinsfolk. I believe they all thought me mad, 
and her a little fool; — at least until Cousin 
George received the cheque, which I sent him 
next day; a cheque to cover the expenses 


incurred by him through his charity to Teecie 
Ray. Then they bepn to wonder, and to 
waver. I took my wife abroad, and showed her 
the world. Time and care cured her of her 
lameness. It was not surprising tiiat on her 
return to England her kinsfolk should scarcely 
recoj^nise her — Teecie Rutland, n6e Ray — 
walking without crutches, and the wife of a 
millionnaire ! Half a bride-cake conciliated Lady 
Thornton, and the wonderful guinea is still in 
my possession. I call it Teecie’s dower. The 
crutches, the donor of which I beg to assure 
you, major, was nojf Sir Harry, are also pre- 
served as family curiosities. 


IV. ’ 

ANOTHER PAST LODGER RELATES 
WHAT LOT HE DREW AT GLUMPER HOUSE. 

If the dietary at Doctor Glumper’s could not 
be pronounced purely Spartan in its principles, it 
was simply that the Spartan stomach — well dis- 
cipJined as we know it to have been— would have I 
revolted at such treatment. Salamis demanded I 
other stamina than could be supplied by the wash- i 
ings of a beef-bone. Xerxes w’as not deified under | 
the immediate inspiration of rice-dumpling. i 
Doctor Glumper’s wms not much worse, in' its j 
commissariat, my dear M ajor J ackman, than bun- j 
dreds of other establishments, at which — in those i 
(lays— the sons of gentlemen studied and starved, j 
There was enough to live upon, provided we I 
could have fairly eaten what there teas. Therein i 
lay the difficulty. Our meals, bad enough at the 
beginning of the week, grew gradually worse ! 
towards the end : iusoinuch that wo arrived at ; 
the Sabbath, much in the condition of a band of 
young seafarers, who had been cast away, and 
were only saved from nttcr starvation by the 
opportune arrival of a ship freighted with roast- j 
beef and Yorkshire pudding. • 

True, there was a life-boat. It’s name, in our 
case, was “ Hannah’s Basket.” Hannah was the 
laundress, and, on Saturday afternoon, after de- 
livering the linen, regularly made her appearance 
in the playground, displaying the bottom of her 
buck-basket paved with delicacies, carefully 
selected on the principle of combining the three 
grand qualities of sweetness, stickiness, and 
economy. 

Elegance and refinement were little thought 
of, in those days. The boy who brought a silver i 
fork, would have been simply regarded as | 
possessed of a jocular turn. As for the spoon j ! 
and six towels, which, according to the printed , i 
terms of Glumper House, seemed absolutely j 
essential to a sound classical education— the || 
spoon found its way into a species of armoury of j | 
Mrs. G lumper’s, formed of the spoils of the i 
young Philistines, her pupils, prohibited toys, j 
conflscated literature, and so forth ; whilc^ the i 
towels, absorbed in the general republic of that j 
article, passed into indiscriminate use. Weil, ; 
we had nothing to say against steel forks. The ; ! 
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meat, peradFenture, might have proved imper- 
vious to any less undaunted metal. 

Our Monday’s dinner was boiled leg of mutton. 
One helping. More was not refused; but the 
iU-concealed impatience with which the applica- 
tion was received, established the custom of con- 
tenting ourselves with what was first supplied. 
The due reward of this pusillanimity appeared 
on the following dr^y, in the form of half-con- 
sumed joints — cold, ghastly, seamed with red 
murderous streaks, and accompanied by certain 
masses of ill-washed cabbage, interesting as an 
entomological study ; but, as a viand, repulsive 
by reason of the caterpillars, whose sodden dull- 
green corpses I have seen lying in ranks beside 
the plates of fastidious feeders. 

Three days a w'eek, we had rice-pudding— a 
confection which, by an unfortunate conjuncture 
of circumslances, I never could from infancy 
endure; but the great trial of our lives, and 
stomachs, was reserved for Saturday, when we 
sat down to what was satirically styled a “ beef- 
steak-pie.” 

Mean and debased must be the spirit of that 
bullock who would confess to any share in such 
a production ! Into the composition of that dish 
beef entered as largely as the flesh of the unicorn 
into peas-porridge. The very wildness of the 
rumours that were afloat respecting its actual 
origin proved how dark, dilficiill, and mysterious 
was the inquiry, ydiool tradition pointed to the 
most grotes(pic and inharmonious elements, as 
actually detected in tho pic. Siibstances, in 
texture, flavour, and appearance, the reverse of 
hovine, had been over and over again deposed to 
by the dismayed recipients, who proved their 
good faith by preferring famine itself to “bcef- 
.steak”-pie. The utter impossibility of iden- 
tifying the ingredients as having pertained to 
any animal recognised by British cooks, was the 
Icrritic jealure of the case. 

Whatever was tl>e prevailing clement of the 
pic, it was snpplenieiited with minor matters, 
about which, fliougb they do not appear in any 
accepted recipe for the dish in question, there 
could be no dispute. 

ISholto Sliillito, for instance, who had the ap- 
petite of an ogre, boldly swallowed the portion 
assigned liim, but quietly and sternly removed to 
the Side of his plate three fingers and a ligament 
of the thumb of an ancient dog-skin glove. 

Billy Buntze discovered and secreted some- 
thing that was for several lialves preserved in the 
school as the leg of a flamingo. At all events, it 
was inf.roduced, so labelled, to every new arrival, 
on tlie very first evening of his sojourn among us. 

George van Kempeu found a pair of snufi'ers. 

Charley Brooksbank remarked a singular pro- 
tuberance in his portion of pie, and, carefully ex- 
cavating the same, as if it were a Phoenician relic, 
brought to light something that looked like the 
head of a doll that had been afllioted with hydro- 
cephalus. On being cut into, it was green. 
Por the first few weeks of each half— that is, 
vliile our pocket-money held out — we got on 


pretty well. Our pocket-money ejLhausted, star- | 
vation stared us in the face. | 

The present generation may wonder why wo 
did not trjt the effect of respectful remonstr^ce. 
The times, as I have said, were different thenj and 
besides, the present generation didn’t personally 
know Mrs. Glumper. A fearful woman was Mrs. 
Glumper. I don’t mean that she raved, striick, 
or demeaned herself in any way not ordinarily 
witnessed in polite society ; but I do mean that 
she had a cool quiet scorn, a consciousness of a 
putting-down power, as though an elephant, just 
tickling the ground with a foot as big as a 
writing-table, were to show how easily and effec- 
tually he might, if he pleased, turn that table 
upon yow. 

In addition to this overbearing contempt, Mrs. 
Glumper had a thousand ways of making us uncom- 
fortable, without resorting to overt tyranny ; in- 
somuch that to be “out of favour” with that ex- 
cellent lady was regarded as the climax of school i 
misery. | 

Not a word have I to say against the doctor, j 
Even I felt him to be a good man. in re- j 
memberiiig his character, I believe him to have i 
been one of the best that ever breathed. With ' 
the understanding of a sage, he was as simple as | 
a child ; so simple, that it was matter of genuine ! 
astonishment that he retained the coat upon his ! 
back; so simple, that the circumstance of his | 
having espoused Mrs. G. became almost iutelli- ! 
gible. Eor this guileless act, rumour even sup- i 
plied the motive. Mrs. Glumper, then Miss : 
Kitticwinkle, was herself the mistress of an ex- | , 
tremely preparatory school, and it was in the ij 
cowed and miserable victims of her Muscovite |' 
rule that the kind doctor read an invitation of the j j 
most pressing kind, to take the mistress under 1 1 
//is. The consequence of this union of interests 1 1 
was, tliat the cstablisliment, losing its infantine ; j 
character, flourished up into a school of seventy i ' 
boys ; only the very smallest of whom were sub- ■ , 
mitted to Mrs. Glumper’s immediate dominion. 

Aflairs were in this unsatisfactory position 
towards the middle of a certain half. It was pro- ! j 
cisely tlie period at which the greatest impe- ■ 
cuniosity usually prevailed. Money was tighter i 
than any one could recollect. Hannah’s bread- , 
stuffs w'cre m a condition of blockade. Could jj 
“sliirtings” have been exchanged for eatings, j 
Hannah might have done a brisk business in 
turn-downs, but the old lady was too wary for | 
such traffic. 

We held a consultation. The doctor’s cow, 
which sometimes grf;zed in the playing-field, was ! i 
incidentally present, and by her sleek contented ' ^ 
aspect, excited universal disgust. ! i 

“ Crib her oilcake !” squeaked a voice from i ! 
the outer senatorial circle, ! i 

“ It is well for the honourable felon on the ! 
back benches,” remarked our president. Jack I, 
Rogers, who deliglited to give to our consulta- ; 
tions the aspect of a grave debate, “ tliat his | 
skull is beyond punching-distance. If the oil- I 
cake, lavished, on yonder pampered auimal, had* j 
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beeu vesied in trustees, to the sole and separate 
use, notwitlistanding coverture, of Mrs. Giumper 
— I — well, I will go so far as to say* this coun- 
cil might have taken into consideration what has 
fallen from the distinguished thief. But it’s 
Gluniper’s, and the proposal of the estimable 
criminal will be received with the contempt it 
deserves.** 

A murmur of approval greeted this speech, 
affc^r which sundry suggestions were offered. 

Burned pens (Gus Halfacre remarked) were 
edible. He mig/U say, toothsome. 

“ My left boot is at the service of the common- 
wealth,’* said Frank Lightfoot. “The right, 
having been recently repaired and thickened, and 
being devoid of a large nail in the sole <of which j 
1 invite the state to take heed), I reserve to 
myself for the last extremity.’* 

“Thus extremes mil meet,** observed the 
president. “ But this is no season for jesting. 
Has anybody anything to piopose ?*’ 

“ We have always Murrell Robinson,’* said 
Sholto Shillito, gloomily, and with an aspect so 
wolfish, that the young gcnlleinau alluded to — a 
plump rosy child of eight, who had not jet had 
time to dwindle — set up a howl of terror. 

“It might— humph— yes, it niiglit be politic,” 
said the chairman, ihoughl fully. “ ’Twould touch 
her home. If Jezebel Giumper lost a couple, 
say, of pupils, under the peculiar circumstances 
glanced at by the honourable senator lu the 
inky corduroys, she might iiave some— shall I 
say bowels P— for those of the rcinaiader. But 
the observation of iny honourable friend has sug- 
gested to iny mind a course of action which, 
though in some respects similar, and promising 
the like results, is not open to the same objec- 
tions. Some fellow must doll, placing on record 
his reasons for that step.” 

Jack’s proposal, unexpected as it was, met | 
with considerable favour, the only difliculiy being 
to decide who the fugitive should be. Bolting 
from school by no means implied return to the 
paternal mansion. Everybody looked inquiringly 
at his neighbour. No one volunteered. 

The chairman surveyed us with mournful 
severity. 

“There was once,” he faltered, “an in- 
dividual, known to you all (except the fifth 
class)— wept over by some— who, on learning 
that he might greatly benefit certain public pro- 
perty by jumping into a hole, asked no questions, 
popped iu, and did it. Has our school no 
Curlius? Must seventy stomachs languish un- 
satisfied for want of a single heart? Shillito, 
you greedy young beggar, gou will go.” 

Mr. Shillito cmpJialically invoked benediction 
on himself, in the event of his doing anything of 
the kind. 

“Percy Pobjoy,” said the president, “you are 
one at odds with fortune. You are penniless — 
worse, for your week’s pay, old chap, is impounded 
for a month. You have sailed into tlic extreme 
, north of Mrs. Glumper’s favour, and are likely to 
make it your persistent abode. You detest rice. 


You have scruples concerning caterpillars. Per- 
cival, my friend, three ladies of eminence, whose 
names and office are fully recorded in your classical 
dictionary, unanimously select yow as the party to 
lierform this public service.” 

Mr. Pobjoy regretted to rim counter to the 
anticijiations of ang lady, but, possessing, as he 
did, a grandmother wlio would, he conceived, 
prove more than a match for the throe Destinies 
—and he would throw the Furies in — he must 
deny himself the gratification proposed. 

“Tlien,” resumed the president, cheerfully, 
with the air of having at lust secured his man, j 
“ 1 at once address myself to the distinguished | 
senator on the inverted flower-pot. He wdio i 
licked that bully, the miller’s boy, in twelve | 
minutes and a half, will be again our champion.' 
doles will -go.” 

Mr. Jolcs somewhat sullenly failed to peiceive 
the analogy betw^een pitching into a cheeky 
clown, and running away from scliool. Could 
the honourable president deieid- the smallest in- 
dication of verdure in his (Mr. J.’s) sinister ! 
organ of vision ? Such a coni ingency was, never- 
theless, essential 1o his (Mr. J ’s) adopting IJie 
course required of him. 

Other honourable senators Inuiiig, when ap- j 
pealed to, returned answers of a no less dis- |, 
couraging character, tliere seemed to lie but one |i 
course remaining — that of drawing lots. A re- 
solution to do tliis was carried, after some dis- 1 
cushion : it being agreed that he on whom the lot , i 
might fall should decamp on the moirow, and, 'j 
having found some secure hiding-place, wnle to 
one of Ins schoolmates, or (perhaps preferably) li 
to his own friends, declaring that 1 he step he had ' > 
taken was prompted by a reluctance to perish ' 
of starvation. ii 

The proposed time \i as subNCijnently extended | i 
to one week, in order that lie who drew the fatal 1 1 
lot might have time to try the cflect of a touching ^ , 
appeal to his parents or friends, fairly setting 1 
forth the treatment we wqvq experieiiGing. If 
this answered, well and good. If not, the ^ 
honourable gentleman (said our chief) “ will cut j 
his lucky this day sc’miight.” 

Lots were then solemnly drawn, in the primi- 
tive Homeric fashion, every boy’s name — those 
of the fifth class excepted— being inscribed in a 
slip of paper, and flung into a hat. There vi'as a 
strong feeling in favour of exempting Jack 
Rogers, our president- the Nestor of the school 
—who, being near seventeen, and about to leave, 
would, no doubt, have iircfcrred lighting through 
the remainder of his term, famish as he might . But 
the good fellow flounced at the idea, as though it 
had been an insult, aud himself cast in liis name. 

Carefully following our classic model, the hat 
was then violently shaken. The lot that, in obe- 
dience to a fillip from the Fates, first leaped out 
aud touched the earth, was to decide the ques- 
tion. Two flew out, but one of these rested on the 
shaker’s sleeve. There was a decided disinclina- 
tion to take up the other. It seemed as if no- 
body had, until this supreme crisis, fully realised 
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the consc(jucnces that inifi:ht ensue from thus 
abandoning at once both school and home. 

heart, I confess, stood still for a moment, 
as Jack Jiogers stood forward and picked up the 
paper. Then 1 felt the blood mount to my 
' cheeks, as our leader slowly read, “Charles 
I Stuart Trelawny.” 

I “Always in luck, Charley!” he continued, 
laughing ; but I tluiik Jack only intended to keep 
' up my spirits. “Write directly, my boy,” he added, 

I in a graver tone, “ and, take my advice, write b.ing 
I uj) to the governor. Treat it as a mailer of busi- 
, ness. Mamma is safe to put ill //<?/• v»'ord.” 

; 1 wrote at once : • 

1 “My dear Papa, — I hope you arc quiie well. 

! . T ain’t. You know I’m not greedy, and not so 
foolish as to expect at school such jolly things 
j as at home, you must not be angry when 
I 1 say what i’m obliged to say, that we can’t eat 
^ what M rs. Gltimpcr sa) s is diinior ; and as there’s 
I notliiiig else but slop and a bit of bread, every- 
i body’s still viiig. 

“ I icmaiii, your dutiful Son, 
i “ C. S. TllELAWNY. 

' “P.S. If you don’t like to speak to Mrs. 

I Glumper, would you mind asking mamma and 
Agnes, with my love, to send me big loaf of 
J j bread (with Crust, and, if possible, browned) that 
I iiuylit last a neck? 

I “ Licut.-Gen. Trclawny, C.B., Iv.ll,, 

; Penrhyn Couit.” 

I 1 tbougbt tills dcspaicli sulTicicntly busincss- 
, j like, and waited with some anxiety for the result. 

I If pa’pa only knew what depended on bis decision ! 

I He ought to put faith in me, for 1 had never been 
j uiiliuthlul, and liad done mjsclf no nunc than 
' justice in remindiug him that 1 w'as no glutton. 

I it W'as, 1 believe, on the fourth day of sus- 
i I jicnsc that a largo jiarcel w'as brought into the 
'I jilayground, a crowd of curious and exiiectanl 
>(>ulhs escort iug it, and wituessmg its delivery. 
Small blame to them ! 

There resided within ibe limits of that pai cel 
—for, though mighty, it had its limits — first, a 
beei’sleak-pic, not only composed of real beef, 
j but enriched with eggs and minor excellences, all 
1 trembling m a jellied gravy of suipassing savour. 

I There was, seconcll.v, a chosen company of miiice. 
pies, clinging together from sheer riclmess, in 
such wise that a very stoic, if hungry, might be 
reluctant to “sever such swxet friends,” and 
devour them twro at a time. 

There w'us revealed, in the third place, a large 

I apple turnover; so called, 1 should surmise, 
because a boy might turn it over and over, and 

' I back again, and, after all, liiid himself unable to 
! 1 determine which looked the more enticing— the 

I I sugary, or llic buttery side.. And, finally, there 
I ! was a cake which I can scarcely repent having 
1 1 characterised, at tlic moment, as “ tranendous 1” 

; j There was n© letter, but the augury seemed 
I good. Such ambassadors as pics and turnovers 

ij speak with tongues of their own. It was 7iot 
I intended that we should perish. "VVe should see 


the effect of my manly and business-like appeal, 
perhaps that very day, in an improved bill of 
fare, and a diminution of caier])iliars. As to 
husbanding our new supplies, such an idea never 
occurred to any one. Alas, that we could not all 
partake ! Lots Lad to be once move drawn, and 
a lucky party of eighteen, with Jack llogera and 
myself, honorary, made extremely short work of 
the parcel. 

SUikIc follows sunshine. There was no amelio- 
ration of the accustomed fare at dinner; but a 
decided cloud on Mrs. Glumpcr’s haughty brow 
was interpreted favourably by Jack— a close 
observer of human nature — as evincing her dis- 
gust at the costly reform to which she saw her- 
self committed. 

Alas ! for once, our leader W'as WTong. Not 
that day, nor the i’ollowmg day, nor any other 
day, so long as that establishment survived, was 
there any departui-e from the time-(dis)honourcd 
rules of diet. 

It was long before I came into possession 
of ihc state papers actually exchanged on tins oc- 
casion. Premisingthat inyfallicr, busied with his 
otlicr letters, liad handed over niinc to my mother, 
saying, “ I)o see to this, my dear,” here they are: 

Tlio Lady Caroluic Trelawny to Mr.s. Glumper. 

“Dear Mrs. Glumper, — 1 trust that the size 
of the parcel I lonv'ard to my boy, will not alarm 
you. Charley is growing very rapidly, so rapidly, 
indeed, that Ins father drew my attention to the 
circumstance, not without some misgiving that 
he might outgrow lus strength. You may smile 
at ihc anxiety that prom])is me to remind one so 
experienced as yourself ml ho rare of youth, that 
good, clean, and sullicieut food is more than ever 
necessary to my tall boy. He is not a dain1,y | 
boy, and the conditions J have mentioned wdll, I | 
am sure, meet nil tliat he, or 1, on his behalf, 
could desire, kVitii eomplimoits to Dr. Glurnpcr, ^ 
1 am, dear Mrs. Glumper, sincerely youns, 

“ CauolIiNE M. Trelawnv.” 

Mrs. Glumper to the Laity Caroline Trelaw'uy. 

“ Dear Madam, — Perhaps the most satisfactory 
answer i can make to jour obliging note wall be 
conveyed in the assurance that Dr. Glumper, 
myself, our iauiih, and the masters (except 
Monsieur Legourmet, w’lu) insists on providing 
his own meals), live invariably with, and as, our 
boys ; and that,, in the matter of food, there is 
neither stint nor compulsion. 

“ Jlespcctfully yours, 

“Jezebel Glumper.” 

There was, unfortunately, just suflicient colour- 
ing of truth in this to satisfy the consciences of 
both ladies. They did dine, or rather sit down, 
with us, and, being helped first to tlie tit-bits, 
accompanied with liot gravy and et cacteras, at 
their own cross-table, got on pretty wgll. As for 
the good old doctor, lie was the most innocent of 
accoiiipliecs in promoting our starvation. He 
simply did as his wife decreed, curing nothing for 
himself, and would have starved with his boys, 
without a murmur. 
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a grenade. It was useless, however, to attempt 
to enlighten her further. Phil confessed as much, 
and oumed that we must take our chance. 

He introduced me to the dark passage and] 
private entrance, and presenting me ^th tiie key, 
took his Ictave, assuring me that no one would 
enter the apartment until evening, when lie would 
himself bring me supper, bear me company at 
that meal, and hear how 1 had felt my way. 

When, a few minutes later, 1 turned into Jcw*s- 
road, the sensation of not belonging to •myself 
.came back rather strongly, bringing with it n, 
brother sensation, still less soothing — that of 
not, for the moment, belonging to anybody else! 
i Nevertheless, 1 held np my liead, and marclied on 
as confidently as if I expected an influential friend 
to meet me by appointment at the next comer. 

How— •//o/i? did people begin? Usually, I 
thouglit, with some happy inculcut. Would any 
obliging infant, of high birth, do me tlie favour 
I to be nearly run over? Any stout geiiUcman— 

I victim to casual orange-peel — trip and be picked 
! up by me ? Any huiTying man of commerce let 
fall a book containing securities of inestimable 
value, close to my feet? No; most of these 
things had had their turn. Portune scorns to 
repeat herself. I had a conviction that I must 
begin at the foot of the ladder. “ He” (some great 
man) “ once swept a barber’s shop,” was a legend 
of my childhood. Where was such a barber ? 

“ Wanted, a Lad.” 

; It came like an answer. AVere th-ese cha- 
I raclers realf If so, Portuiie — though shcwriiCvS 
: an indifferent hand — has not deserted me. J am 
i a lad. And wanted. Behold me ! 

I 1 entered the establishment. It wasn’t a bar- 
' ber’s. Greasier. Pigs’ toes, 1 imagine, prevailed. 

! What can I do for f/ou, young gcutleniaii ?” 
j inquired the stout white-aproned proyn’ictor, 

I branclialiing an immense knife. 

“ please, do you want a lad ?” I asked. 

1 The man looked at me from head to foot. Then 
1 be said; 

“We did, but unfortnctly we only takes six 
parlour-boarders at a time ; and the Markiss o’ 
Queeifinch has just grabbed the last wacancy for 
his seventeenth son.” 

“1 — I want to be a lad, sir,” I faltered. 

“ Lookee here, young gentleman ; if you don’t 
want none of mi/ trotters, use your own, or you’ll 
get me into a scrape as well as yourself. Now, 
off with you !” 

Twice more, tempted by similar announcements, 
I ventured to pre-icr my claims, but with no 
better success. One glance at my exterior 
seemed to satisfy everybody that I was not the 
lad for them. Yes, 1 was too smart! The 
recent runaway was visible in my still glossy blue 
jacket and gilt buttons ; not to, mention the 
j snowy turn-down. 1 was not sorry when even- 
I ing came, that 1 might return home, and re- 
, I count my adventures to the sympathising Phil. 

I Philip agreed that I was not, perhaps, exactly 
I the sort of messenger a struggling tripe-seller 
I ^ would select, but suggested that 1 might fly at 


higher game. Why not feel my way among ! 
classes to whom a gentlemanly appetirance and | 
manner did not form an insuperable objection ? 

Why not, indeed ? Time was precious. Mrs. | 
Swigsby’s misgivings were evidently on the in- j 
crease. I would do it to-morrow, ; 

“Right, my boy,” said Phil, as lie bade me I 
good night. “Straight, now, to the fountain ; 
head, you know.” 

1 didn't exactly know. Feeling one’s way, 
and going to the fountain head— though admi- 
rable as general principles— -were, not so easy of 
application. Where teas the fountain head ? 

“ In your great banking and commercial firms,” 
Phil had said, over our wine ; “always deal with 
Principals.” 

My friend evidently assumed that I should 
seek out parties of tliis description. Accord- 
ingly, selecting from the Hired ory tlie names of 
a very ciuinent City banking firm, i “felt my 
way” towards their distant domicile, and found 
myself in the presence of about fifty dorks — all 
busily employed. After standing for some time 
unnoticed, I approached one of the desks. 

“Please, sir, I want your head.” 

“ My what r' inquired the clerk, wil h consider- | 
able energy. “ AVhat, do you want with my head ?” ^ 
1 explained that i meant his J’lincipal; the ' 
head of the firm: whereupon tlie clerk smiled '| 
languidly. j \ 

Ingott’s down at Goldborongh Paik,” jj 
he said, “ but if it’s anything about the Tmkish M 
Loan, wc’ll send an express, lie cun be here to- J | 
morrow.” ' 1 

i assured him it had nothing to do with (lie '' 
Turkish Loan, or any loan, and that any other I; 
partner of tlie house would do as wiil. 

The chu’k nodded, ulii''])ered to another cleric, , 
and desiring mo to follow, led the ■v\ay through ■ 
a labyriiith of desks, info an imnw room, where 
sat an old gentleman rea^bng the paper. He > 
looked at me inquiringly Ihumgh his gold eye- , 
glasses. Tlie clerk Mluspeied— and — 

“ Well, my young fneiid ?” said the old banker. 1 1 
“PI— please, sir,” i blurted out, “do you j 
v/aiit a coidideutial lad ?” i 

Tiie clerk tittered; but the old gentleman, 
with one look, dismissed liim, and proceeded: 

“ Who sent you liitlicr, my boy, and what do 
you mean?” 

His manner was very kind, so I told liim 
at once, tha-t nobody sent me ; that, acting upon 
advice, I u as engaged in feeling my way, and 
wished to begin by being a lad — a confidential 
lad, if possible; that, witli that view, I had 
come straight to the fountain head; that, being, 

1 must confess, at variance with my friends, I 
conld not mention whence I came, but that he 
might rely upon my lionesiy ; and that I was 
prepared, if necessary, to deposit in the hands of 
the firm a certain sum of money, as an indemni- 
fication for any losses that might bo incurred 
through my inexperience. 

The old gent leman inquired the amount, 

“ Two-and-sixpcnce.” 
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I saw his eye twinkle ; then, as if a sudden 
thought iiad struck him, he put his hand upon 
my shoulder and turned me to the lii^lit. 

“ Hem— I thouglit so,” I fancied I heard him 
mutter. Then he added aloud : “ See here, my 
lad. I cannot make so important an en'jaj^cment 
on my own rcspoiibibdity. I must consult my 
partners in the firm. Sit down in the messenger’s 
room— that door yonder. In half an hour I will 
I give you your answer.” 

Ill the messenger’s room I found a respectable- 
looking j^outh, eating brcad-and-clkeesc. He 
offered me some, but I could not eat. Kind as 
Hie old gentleman’s manner was, there was 
somctliing in it that gave me uneasiness. It 
almost seemed as if he knew me. 

“ Who,” 1 asked the messenger, “ is tliat old 
gentleman who said he must consult his 
partners ?” 

"Sir Edward Goldshorc— him that lives at 
Billon Abbey, near I’eurhyn.” 

‘ i’eurliyn ? Gcmeral Trelawny’s ?” i 

" Thai, sir, is i lie tiekel. The general often 

I lunches here wlicii he’s in town. Consult liis 
p.utncrs, did the govt;rnor say? IV hy, they’re 
ail out of Iviwn but /wa /” 

"Don’t you,” I asked, faintly, "think (his 
room of yours rather hot ? I’ll — take a run — 
and— and come back before I’m wanted.” 

Ere tlic youth could start any objections I had 
i! van IS lied. 

. I That unlucky day was doomed to an unluckier 
j! Hose. Coneaneii made liis appearance in the 
liarness-rooni with a somewhat harassed face. 

" It’s a bore, my dear old fellow, liut 1 fear your 
camp must bo liroken up. There’s no trusting 
old kSwigsby. Yon must move on, Charley, my 
' boy, and, if you won’t go slick bouie, like a nja- 

I soiiable cliap, feel .your way in other ({uarters.” 

II 'J’here uas, obviously, no altcruaiivc. I 
'■ marched on the following morning. But Phil’s 
i; good olliccs did not cease until Ih 5 had seen me 
;; C‘.tablished in a (very humble) lodging not fur 
l! distant, but in a locality Avhere I could coutiuuo 
j! to feel my Avay w itliout much chaucc of recog ni- 

II lion. The rout- -live shillings a week— riiil at 
(I fir.st insisted on paying; but, on luy reprcscuta- 
; I lion that the aeoeplance of any money aid might 
il vitiate my entire future, the kind fellow con- 
sented to purchase, at full value, such articles of 
my wardrobe as would supply me with all that 
was necessary for an entire week, leaving my 
half-crown still intact. 

Thus was i, for tlie second time, adrift. For- 
tune kept steadily aloof. Go whither, ask whom, 

I AVOL’ld, the same suspicious look invariably 
grecied me. Whether t brushed my jacket 
neatly, or tore experimental holes in the elbows, 
it seemed that i could never liit the dc.sired 
medium between gentility and vagabondism. 

1 shall not describe at length those miserable 
days,northosteadydimmutionof my hopes and re- 
sources, until the midille of the second week found 
me, with my rent paid, indeed, but destitute of 
everything save the clothes I stood in, mdsixpencel 


I had given up in despair all search for em- 
ployment. Go home I would not. Of Pliil 1 liad 
heard nothing, and 1 feared to compromise him by 
any overt communication. What was to be done ? 

One morning, 1 was prowling feebly about, 
verjf hungry, and, every now and then, feeling 
the sixpence in my jacket-pocket, as though 
the very sight of a cook-shop might have 
drawn it forth, when I noticed an old Jew 
seated on the lower steps of a house. He was 
not a^ncat or a well-washed Jew. 1 don’t think 
that I ever in after life beheld a dirtier ; but my* 
attention was drawn to him by the demeanour of 
a pol boy, who, in passing, had muttered, “Old 
chap’s sewn up !” and whistled on two fingers, 
almost over the man’s head, a pecan of congratu- 
I lation upon the circumstance. 

The old Jew looked family up. The face, 
though grimy, was not, I tliought, ignoble ; and, 
inditfercnt wiuihcr I strolled, I turned to take 
another look at him. lie was very old, very 
ragged, and, to all appearance, famiue-sirjckcn ; 
at least, I never saw hunger written so legibly 
in any face, except my own. He made a 
languid motion with his lingers towards me, like 
' a dying creature, but did not beg, and 1 passed 
on mv way. Siiddemly, the thought shot across 
mo, "Should the old man 

The sixpence seemed to give a spontaneous 
leap in my pocket., as though mspircit with tlie 
same idea. Back I went, wavering, for, if 1 
j'ieldcd to charitable impulse, what must I myself j 
do? If he would divide it willi me— but how ask 
a dying man for change ? I passed him again. 

Either my fancy misled me, or the sixpence 
gave me a discontented punch in the side. " AW,” 

I answered, as though in rcrnonstrauco witli it, 
"you, are the last hope of my fortune; in giving I 
1 part with millions — ‘two millions.’ ” A | 
last emphatic punch determined me. 1 turned I 
once more, walked hastily back, and droppedLmy I 
two millions into the old man’s hand ! i 

How I got through the remainder of that | 
day I liardly know'. It was about dusk, wdien, j 
groAving every moment more faint and do- j 
spondiiig, 1 turned to crawl homeward. I was 1 
pausing unconsciously before a baker’s window, ■ 
when a liand touched mv shoulder. It was my i 
Jew. The old ninn had changed considerably for I 
the better, and now', of the two, looked far the j 
more alive. 

" Good rolls those,” said the old Jew, approv- 
ingly. “Hungry?” 

Almost too weary to speak, I nodded. 

“ And — and— no money ?” asked the old man, 
with curious eagerness. 

I shook my head, and prepared to move away. 

"I — I spent tliat sixpence,” resumed the Jew, 
“but if you iion’t despise a poor man’s hauul, | 

ril give you a supper, and, if you need it, lodg- : 

ing too. My castle is close at hand.” ^ | 

I looked at him with surprise, and followed 
him. Falling into a sort of mendicant gait, he 
shufiled feebly on, and, turning into a dark 
narrow street, composed of very small tenements ^ 
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j indeed, paused at one of the nearest, and struck 
j upon the nrindow-sill with his crutch-stick. 

I *‘Take hold of my coat when she opens the 
! door,” said the old Jew. "You may find it 
j darkish below.” 

! ‘ It was darkish, insomuch that the " she” who 

opened to us was invisible in the gloom, but a 
silver voice, that was not the Jew’s, uttered an 
exclamation of welcome, and died away, like a 
spirit’s, into some upper region, whither we 
stumbled in pursuit. A candle-end, ‘dimly 
flickering in the comer, revealed our conductress 
in the person of a girl of about fifteen, attired in 
a thick white robe which covered her from neck 
to foot, and seemed, so far as I might presume 
to judge, to be her only garment. Tlie large 
sleeves were turned back to the elbows, as if she 
had been engaged hi household work, and the 
inaudibility of her movements was accounted 
for by her feet being bare. A broad white 
fillet tied back immense masses of dark brown 
hair. The face! Boy as I was, and a very 
sleepy and exhausted one— 1 was roused at once 
into a state of stupid ecstasy by one glance at 
her marvellous beauty. Is it a woman ? Is it 
a woman ?” 1 remember gasping, as it were, to 
myself. And as she stood, for a few seconds, 
motionless, her form and dress like sculpture, 
her white arms extended towards me in ques- 
tioning suiTirisc, I felt as if it would be no sin to 
fall at her feet, in adoration of what seemed more 
of Heaven than earth. 

" Supper, Zell,” said the old Jew, and dark- 
ness fell npon the scene. Zell had vanished. 

The rest of that evening was a blank, with 
passing gleams of Paradise. Patigue and inani- 
tion forced me to sleep, even while striving to 
eat. But, in those iutcrvals of glory, I was con- 
scious of sitting at a feast, between the Queen of 
the Fairies, and an exceedingly ragged old He- 
brpYtwhom she addressed as grandfather; sen- 
sible that the latter (speaking as though I had been 
absent) told the former a story about me and a six- 
pence, which seemed to be amusing; aware, finally, 
that Queen Titania remarked, in a pitying voice ; 

“ The child ! He ought to be in bed 1” And, 
without further ceremony, put me there. 

My couch was on the floor of that same apart- 
ment, and the last thing 1 remember was Titania’s 
foot, so small, so purely white, so bluely veined, 
withal so near my lips, that 1 would have kissed it, 
if I dared— but went to sleep while thinking of it. 

My rest was so profound, that, when 1 awoke 
to another day, Zell and lier grandfather were 
finishing breakfast. Both were dressed as on the 
preceding day; the old man, with his squalid 
aspect, tattered garments, and rusty shoes, offer- 
ing a strange contrast to the bewitching creature, 
fresh and sweet as a dewy moss-rose, who sat be- 
side him. If her beauty had asserted itself in the 
semi-darkness overnight, the full light of day only 
confirmed it more. The countenance was unques- 
tionably of the Jewish order, but of the richest 
tint, the most refined and delicate mould. 1 lay 
j in a sort of joyful stupor, utterly unable to remove 


my eyes from the glorious object. If love were 
ever born at eleven years old, here was the nativity 
of a passion that could never die. 0, angel I— 
Zell suddenly discovered that I was awake. 

After bringing me some tea, she quitted the 
room, and the old man came and sat down beside 
me. Having questioned me about my home and 
friends— to which I candidly replied that I had, 
at present, none to speak of, being engaged in 
simply feeling my way— he went on : 

" You have been frank with me, my boy. I’ll 
be frank with s/ote. Though a very poor, poor 
man — oh, a ve/y poor man— I am not, as you i 
supposed, a beggar. I have means of living, | 
such as they are, but these compel me to be ‘ 
much from home. My granddaughter, my Zell 
(what fool gave her that name I know not; she 
IS called Zeruiah), has neither relation nor friend. 
For reasons I cannot now cxydain, she never 
quits this house. My lieart bleeds at the soli- 
tude to which I am forced to condemn her. i 
Stay with us, child, for a while. You shall have | 
board and lodging, it may be some trifle over, i 
when times arc good. You can go on messages for ! 
Zell, and help her in the house. What say you P” : 

If the old gentleman had intimated that the I 
reversion of the crown of England awaited my i 
acceptance, my heart would have throbbed wi(h | 
far less exultant joy ! with her I Sec lier I I 

Serve her ! Be her blessed thrall ! ; 

What I replied, 1 know not. I only know that I 
ten minutes later the old gentlemen had shufiled | 
forth, and I, washing teacups under the eye of i 
my beautiful mistress, liad broken one, and re- I 
ceived a box on the ear, delivered without any ; 
ceremony whatever. Zcll was evidently as iiu- | 
pulsive as she was beautiful. Presuming on | 
her immense seniority of four years, the young ! 
lady made no more account of me than if I had i 
been a kitten. j 

The room we sat in, and a little nook above, | 
where Zell slept, were, like licrself, scrupulously i 
clean : all the remainder of the mansion being j 
apparently given fairly over to decay and dirt. 
Our slender meals were prepared in the sitting- 
room, and provided from a daily sum, of J should 
think about fourpcnce-halfpenny, doled out by 
the lord of the mansion before leaving. My 
lady would instruct me where and how to invest 
this capital to the greatest advantage, and, ac- 
cording to my success, reward me on my return 
with a radiant smile, or a sounding box on the car. 

Mistress Zell seldom making me the recipient 
of her thoughts and words, it was by slow de- 
grees that I learned the following particulars : 
That my host, Mr. Moses Jeremiah Abrabam.s, 
was a gentleman of habits so penurious, that he 
might have rivalled, if not eclipsed, tlie most illus- 
trious misers of the age, Jiad he onlypossessed any- 
thing to hoard. That Zell was dressed as 1 beheld | 
her, to preclude the possibility of her going forth | 
— to incur expenses— in the public ways. (As, 
sitting on the ground, while she told me this, I 
looked up in my lady’s glorious eyes, it struck me 
that the old man might have had a tenderer 
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reason.) Tliat Mr. Abrahams, absent, most 
days, till dark, was, on certain days, later still. 
Pinally, that 1 must not be surprised if, on one 
or more of those days, I heard his signal on the 
window-sill, but not himself on the stairs. “And 
woe to you !” concluded my lady, threatening me 
with her little liand, “if you betray our secret !” 

“ Our !” My heart turned faint, I caught her 
meaning instantly, and experienced the first 
burning touch of jealousy. My mistress had a 
lover. 

“ VVhat makes you colour so, you ‘ stupid 
foolish, boy?” said my lady, half laughing, half 
angry. “ Can we trust you, or can we not?'* 

I stammered some nonsense about being at her 
command, body and soul. And I have no doubt 
I meant it. 

My devotion was soon tested. - That very 
evening (one of Mr. Abrahams* late ones) a 
knock, like his, sounded on the window-sill. 
Zell, bidding me follow, flew down stairs, and, 

I softly opening the window, was clasped in the em- 
I brace of an individual to all appearance as ragged 
I and infirm of mien as her grandfather himself, 
j Por a moment she suffered this, then drew 
back, leaving the visitor her hand, which that 
j monster, whoever he was, seemed to devour with 
I kisses. There ensued a whispered conversation, 
j during winch 1 observed that tljc speakers 
I referred to me. Then, as if alarmed liy a signal 
I from without, the stranger vanished. We 
1 re1 urned up-stairs. 

I Next morning my mistress gave me a "note 

I without address. 1 was to take it to a particular 
j shop, and give it to a particular stranger who 

I I would accost me. No particular stranger was 
'' there. Afraid to return without fulfilling 
; my mission, I was lingering over some trifling 

purchase, when a phaeton dashed up to the 
1 1 door, and a gentleman entered the shop. He 
was very handsome, wore thick black moas- 

I taches carefully curled, had long gilt spui's, 
and looked like an ofiiccr. lie was well known 

' to tlie shop-people, for he tossed about a num- 
I ber of articles, laughing and jesting with the mis- 
tress, but purchased nothing. Could this be my 
. man ? 1 managed, at all events, to let him see 
j 1 what I was carrying. W c left tlic shop together. 

Ij “Toss it over! Quick, my lad!” said the 
i gentleman, sharply. “ Take this, and thi?* (lie 

I I gave me another note, and half-a-crown). “ And 
, meet me here to-morrow.” 

I told him I did not want his money, but 
would take his note. He looked at me, uttered 
a long low whistle-expressive, 1 take it, of 
astonishment— and drove away. 

The joy in my sweet mist-ress’s eyes, and a 
white hand stroking my curls, even while she 
' read the letter, were a sufficient reward. Then 
I she made me her confidant. Her suitor was 
j Lord John Loveless, son of the proud Earl of St. 

{ Buryans, with whom, owing to some little 
I financial misunderstanding, poor Lord J ohu was, 
for the moment, on terms so far from satisfactory, 
as to render it improbable that the earl would 


yield anything like a cordial assent to his son’s 
union with the granddaughter of an impoverished 
Jew. Hence the necessity for those clandestine 
interviews, which my mistress atoned for to ber 
eonsciencef by sternly forbidding her lover ever 
to cross the threshold. 

My lord was at the shop next morning as soon 
as I. . 

He took me familiarly by the arm. 

“ Come and take a pull on the river, boy. I 
wantfcto have a talk with yon.” 

It was not far to the river. We got a boat, ^n4 
pulled off, my companion chatting pleasantly 
enough. At last be said : 

“ That old governor of yours keeps you pretty 
short, 1 take it ? What docs he do, now, with 
his money ? Bo you never hear him counting 
his guineas ? Come I” 

I positively denied it, and gave such candid 
reasons for my conviction that he was all 
but a pauper, that my companion seemed stag- 
gered. He became grave, not to say morose, and 
the row home seemed to bore him. I did not 
report to my lady all that had passed between us ; 

I could not have left out his bad spirits when 1 
described to him her poverty, and that might 
have pained her. 

After tins, my lord’s visits became less fre- 
quent, and my mistress’s smiles rarer. She moved 
about with a slower and a sadder step ; and some- 
times sat with her marble arms crossed on her 
lap, until I almost doubted if she lived. At which 
times, I would creep into the field of her eye, if 
but to change its fixed expression. 

A terrible event came to rouse her. The old 
gentleman was brougfit home, one night, dying. 
He had been hustled, knocked down, and robbed, 
by some miscreants in the street. Though he 
had sustained no injury that should ordinarily 
prove mortal, the shock to his system, and, still | 
more, the alleged robbery to which he per- i 
petually referred, combined to give him ttr the 
grave. In spite of medical efforts he sank fast, | 
and, at midnight, died. 

My mistress, who had never left his side, bore 
all with a strange patience. I never saw her 
weep, but her white face and gleaming eyes 
struck me with a-we. 

A will, duly executed, was found, in which the 
old man, in general terms, bequeathed to his 
granddaughter, Zeruiah Abrahams, everything 
of which he should die possessed, appointing one 
Lemuel Samuclson guardian and executor. What 
money the old man had about him, when robbed, 
was never known. All the coin in the house 
amounted to no more than sufficed to pay the 
medical attendant, while tlie furniture was pro- 
bably not worth more tlian twenty or thirty 
pounds. Part of tliis, with the assistance of a 
neighbour, 'we sold, to spare the old man a 
pauper’s funeral; tlie rest, we thought, would 
provide clothes for Zell (since we must both now 
go out and feel our way), and support us both until 
we found our way. When this was done, the house | 
looked desolate and wretched enough, and my 
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poor mistress scarcely less so. Tliough she never 
spoke of if , the desertion of her lover— of whom 
in all that distressful time we never heard— cut 
her to the heart’s core. 

One day, before her clothes camb, as I was 
moving^ restlessly about the room, thinking what 
I could say to comfort her, she suddenly lifted 
hci;head : 

“ Cliarley, will you desert me, too ?’* 

**Zcll! you!’ ” Like a young fool, 

as 1 was, I burst into a passion of tears. , 

Don’t — don’t ! My dear child — my good 

‘ ch 1” And, infected by my tears, poor Zell 

laid her head on the table and wept aloud. 

Almost at that moniGiit my eye w^as caught by 
an urchin in the slTcet, beckoning eagerly. 
Stammering some excuse, 1 ran out. 

“Gem* giv* me a bob,” said the boy, “fur to 
say as he’s a waitin’ at the corner.” 

At the corner ; or, more correctly, round it, j 
stood Lord John Loveless. 

I “Now, my* boy,” said his lordship, very 
I hurriedly, “ 1 am here at great risk to— to my- 
self, and have only a moment to stay. About 
your mistress ? Is she well? Is she cared for? 
Did the old fellow really die a beggar ?” 

I replied, that the old gentleman had neither ' 
lived nor died a beggar, but that we had no 
money, and intended to Iccl our way towards 
work, as soon as we could go out. 

Lord John seemed struck at this, and made 
an irresolute movement in the direction of the 
house. 

“Won’t you come in?” I forced myself to 
say. 

“ N— no,” was the reply. “ I can’t. Urgent 
business elsewhere. See, boy. Give her this. 
Say I have been absent with my regiment, or I’d 
have sent before.” 

And, if ever noble gentleman skulked away, 
I think Lord John did. 

Kneeling at my sweet mistress’s feet, 1 faith- 
fully recounted the interview. Zell listened, 
without onoe removing her eyes from mine. Tiien 
she said : “ Put his— Ins wretched alms— into a 
cover, and take it to the address I shall write.” 
All which was duly done. 

But, the events of tiic day were not over. As 
we sat towards evening, discussing projects for 
ttic morrow, a stranger somewhat peremptorily 
demanded admittance, and, in company with 
another individual who had apparently been 
lurking aloof, produced some papers, and de- 
clared himself m possession of the house. He 
was our landlord. Our rent w'as deeply in 
arrear. His applications and threats having 
been alike disregarded by the eccentric Mr. 
Abrahams, he had taken the necessary steps to 
resume possession, and now came, inspired with 
; an intense hatred (as he openly declared) for all 
Jew tenants, to enforce his rights. 

It was in vain to remonstrate. W e had not one 
shilling in our possession, and, for furniture, only 
i our beds, chairs, table, and cooking utensils : all 
I whioli, united, would not have paid half the debt. 


“At least, sir,” said my mistress, “you will 
not turn us into the streets, to-night 

“ Well !” said the fellow, reluctantly, “ hardly 
that. But I’m up to these dodges, / promise 
you. Let you slay, and here you will stay. Wc’ll 
stop that game. Without beds and window- 
sashes, you’ll soon be ready to go. Collect the 
traps, Bill Bloxam, and look alive.” 

“ It will soon be night, sir,” said Zell, pale 
as a ghost; “a night that promises to be both 
cold and wet ; in charity, leave us the protection 
of windows.” 

“ Pm up your petticoat,” returned the land- 
lord, coolly. “ Jlcre slie goes !” 

He roughly tore at the window-sash. Out it 
came, crashing. But the rotten woodwork at 
the side, deprived of its support, and yielding as 
it seemed to some pressure from within, came 
au ay also. There was a heavy rushing fall that 
shook the very house— a rolling, ringing, spin- 
ning, settling down! From end to end, the 
apartment was literally carpeted with gold I 

“ ITish !” said the reeling landlord, as he 
wiped the dust from his eyes. 

My mistress was the first to recover com- I 
posiire. A watchman, on his way to iiight-iluf,y, i 
attracted by the crasli, stootl opposite. She bade I 
me call him in, and, dismissing the now subdued j 
landlord, procured a trusty guardian for the night. 

My mistress also despatched a special messenger | 
111 quest of Mr. Lemuel Samuelson, who, arriving i 
with the dawn, joined us in further investigations. 

Two thousand seven hundred guineas had been 
scattered on the floor. In dificrcni parts of the 
house, generally crammed into chinks and chasms 
of the decaying woodwork, waire bank-notes to 
the amount of tliirly-iwo thousand pounds. But 
even that was a trifle compaied to the crafly old 
miser’s foreign securities, which, disinterred in | 
one lump, represented the immense sum of two i 
hundred and ninety thousand pounds. j i 

“And now, my love,” said Mr. Samuclson, 
when both search and calculation were ex- 
hausted, “you will give Mrs. S. and me the 
pleasure of your company, at iny httle box at 
Sydenham, until you decide what next to do.” 

My mistress at once assented. Since the dis- 
covery of the treasure, she had had intervals of 
the deepest melancholy. Was she thinking what 
might have been, had the old man been less re- 
ticent ? She had hardly addressed a word to me, 
and, until Mr. Sainuelson came obsequiously to 
hand her to the carnage, I knew not if she would 
even bid me farewell. At last it was her guar- 
dian himself who drew her attention to me, by ask- 
ing if she had any directions to give the “ lad.” 

“ The lad,” repeated Zell, abstractedly. 

“ Call at my office, boy !” said Mr. Samuelson, 
who seemed impatient to get away, “By-the- 
by, what’s your name?” 

1 made no answer, I was looking at my mis- 
tress. 

“ Sulky, ch ?” said Mr. Samuelson. " Worse 
for you. Come, my love.” 

“ Charley ! Charley I” said Zell. 
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Then I could not answer. She waved her 
hand towards me, but her guardian led her away. 

Ail that day, 1 sat at the window, as though I 
had fully expected her to return ; but, in reality, 
1 had no such idea. I knew that my darling 
mistress was gone — for ever, ever, gone— and had 
taken with her all joy, all happiness, all desire 
of liie. I was conscious of a sense of Imnger, 
but had no heart to look for food ; at the time 
when we used to prejiarc our supper on those 
happy evenings, I crept to my lady’s little bed, 
and lay down there. A curious rushing sound 
W'as in my’ ears, and my pulse seemed rather to 
give a continuous shudder, than to beat. Dreams 
came, without introductory ceremony of the 
sleep. I heard myself shouting and struggling, 
i Then, darkness .... 

j 1 awoke m my father’s house. I had been 
i there throe weeks. Though very weak, 1 was in 
! the jialli of recovery, and was soon in condition 
I to return to school. But not to Ghimper’s. 

I 1 learned that, in my delirium, 1 had given a 
,1 clue to my name and residence. What aftcr- 
I i communications I made, 1 cannot say : I only 
' knoiv that both my mother, and my saucy little 
' Agues, w’ere familiar witli the name of Zidl as 
' my own daily thoughts were. She was my lo\ e, 
!, my (pioeii, my darling only mistress. In that 
I faith, and in t lie firm assurance that 1 should one 
! , hlcbsed day see her again, 1 grew to niaiihood. 

I, There w’as a grand hall at Dublin Castle, 
at which 1, a young lieutenant of dragoons, 
i, cluuiced to bo present and abetting. The rc- 
I ccptioii was more tliaii usually crowded and 
, , magnificent, it being the farewell of a popular 
loid-lieuteiiaiit. 

I As the lallcr moved about among his smiling 
. guests, he halted at a grou]) beside mo. 

I “ Well, young gent Icmcm,” said his execlleiiey, 

I ; “ wdio is the successful kinght ? Surely this prize 
i ' is not to escape us all 1 Kcspleudciit beauty— 

^ , sw eclnebs — accomiilishmcut s — twelve thousand 
' a year. Shame to irclaiid, if this Mexican belle 
* I quits us to-uighi, lier last m the land (for 1 hear 
i ; she returns to JNfcxico), a disengaged w’omaii!’* 

i “She will nott my lord,” replied Colonel 

I I Walsinghain. 

i[ “Hail! Who wuns?” asked his excellency, 

' ! hardly less interested than if he had himself been 
1 1 acamlidate. 

I ! “ That is doubtful, still,” put in young Lord 

I Goring. “ Hawkins, llushton, O’liourke, Wal- 
I smgham, St. Buryans, my humble self, have all 

I been ‘mentioned’ in the race. St. Buryans for 
j I choice.” 

j I “ Why so ?” asked Ids lordship, 

I I “ The lady has been seated this whole 
1 1 evening beside St. Buryans’ lady-mother,” said 
I Goring, in a low voice. “ And she’s the cleverest 
I woman, at a finish, in Christendom— or Jewry 
i cither.” 

j “ Vou said it would be decided to-night ?” 

“ Thus. The young lady will dance but once, 

I , tlie last dance. We have all solicited the honour, 
i She reserves her choice. It has been agreed to 


accept the augury. Your lordship understands ? 
The unsuccessful withdraw*.” 

His excellency nodded, smiled, and passed on. 

• A few minutes later, a movement in the room 
drew my ilttcntion. All eyes seemed directed 1 
towards one object. Up the centre of the room, | 
leaning on the arm of Lord John Loveless, now 
Earl St. Buryans, w^as passing my beautiful 
mistress! Taller — fuller, no whit lovelier, for 
that could not be. She looked full in my face, 

I thought she paused for a second. No, the 
superb brown eyes w^ere languidly withdrawn,, 
and, wilhoiit recognition, she moved on. 

The last dance was announced from the or- 
chestra. As if under a spell, I placed myself op- 
posite to my lady’s chair, tlioiigli remote from 
it. I saw the rival suitors, with well-bred 
self-possession, gal her round, and each in turn 
prcfcjr Ills claim. All w*ore declined. St. 
Buryans — by whose haughty-lookiiig mother 
my lady sat— alone remained, lie ajiproaclicd 
her with coiifidciicc, his mother greeting him ! 
with a victorious smile. Before he could open 
Ids lips, Zell rose : 

“ Give me jour arm. ,(1 wish to cross the room,” 
she said to him haughtily. 

She did cross. Slic came to me. Drawing 
lier arm away fiom her conductor’s, §hc held out 
botli lier ill lie bauds. 

“ Charley, (/harley ! Don’t you know me ? I | 
come to ask you to — to dance with me — with 
your old friend, Zell” 

Wc liave more than one door park — but it was 
from the Scotclioiic tliat, on Zell’s reminder (she 
ahvajs pretends to be older and more thoughtful 
than 1), 1 sent my friend Jack Rogers a haunch 
w^orthy of a king’s acceptance. i 


V. 

AKOTITEll EAST LOBGEIl IlELATES ... | j 

Ills OW'N GHOST STOllY. | j 

The circumstances 1 am about to relate to j! 
you have truth to recommend tliem. They hap- h 
pened to myself, and my recollection of them ! ! 
is as vivid as if they bad taken jilaee only yester- j | 
day. Twenty years, however, have gone by since h 

that night. During those tw'cnty years 1 have j| 

told tlie story to but one other person. 1 tell i i 
it now with a rcluclancc which 1 find it difficult | 
to overcome. All I entreat, mcanw’hilc, is that 
you will abstain from forcing your own conclu- 
sions upon me. 1 want nothing explained away. 

I desire no arguments. My mind on this subject 
is quitc'rnade up, and, having the testimony of my 
own senses to rely upon, 1 prefer to abide by it. 

Well ! It was just twenty years ago, and 
within a day or two of the end of the grouse 
season. I had been out all day with my gun, 
and had had nfl sport to speak of. The wind was 
due east ; the month, December ; the place, a j 
bleak wide moor in the far north of Eng- ! 
land. And I had lost my way. It was not a j 
pleasant place in which to lose one’s way, | 
with the first feathery flakes of a coining j 
snow-storm just fluttering * } 
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heather, and the leaden eveniii" closing in all ‘‘What for?** growled he, sulkily, 

around. I shaded my eyes with my hand, and “Well — for you. I began to fear I should he 

stared anxiously into tlie gathering darkness, lost in the snow.** 

where the purple moorland melted into a rangoi “Eh, then, folks do get cast away hereabouts 
of low hills, some ten or twelve miles dis- fra* time to time, an* what*s to hinder you from 
tant. Not the faintest smoke- wreath, not the bein* cast away likewise, if the Lord *3 so * 
tiniest cultivated patch, or fence, or sheep-track, minded ?** ] 

met my eyes in any direction. There was “If the Lord is so ininded that you and I | 

nothing for it but to walk on, and take my shall be lost together, friend, we must submit,** | 
chance of finding what shelter 1 could, by I replied ; “ but I don’t mean to be lost with- | 

the way. So I shouldered ;my gun again, and out you. How far am I now from Dwolding ?’* j 

])ushed wearily forward ; for I had been on foot “ A glide twenty mile, more or less.** 

since an hour after daybreak, and had eaten “ And the nearest village ?’* 

notliing since breakfast . “ The nearest village is Wyke, an' that’s 

Meanwhile, the snow began to come down with twelve mile t’other side.** 
ominous steadiness, and the wind fell. After “ Where do you live, then ?’* 

tins, the cold became more intense, and the “ Out yonder,** said he, with a vague jerk of 

night came rapidly up. As for me, my pros- the lantern. 

pccts darkened with the darkening sky, and “ You’re going home, I presume ?’* 

my heart grew heavy as I thought how my “ Maybe I am.” 

youn" wife w^as already watching for rne through “ Then I*m going with you.” 

the window of our little inn parlour, and thought The old man shook his head, and rubbed bis 

of all the sufTcring in store for her throughout nose leflectively with the handle of the lantern. 

this weary night. We had been married four “ It ain’t o’ no use,” growled he. “ He *onfc 

mouths, and, having spent our autumn in the let you in— not he.” 

Higlilands, were now lodging in a remote little “We’ll see about that,” I replied, briskly, 
village situated just on the verge of the great “Who is He?” I 

English moorlands. We were very much in love, “ 'Jhe masi er.” 1 1 

and, of course, very happy. This morning, when “ Who is the master ?” i i 

Mc parted, she liarl implored me to return before “That’s nowt to yon,’* was the unceremo- il 
dusk, and I had promised her that I would. What nions reply, 1 1 

would I not have given to have kept my word ! “ Well, well ; you lead the way, and I’ll en- ‘ | 

Even now, weary as I w’as, I felt tliat with a gage that the master shall give me shelter and a , 
supper, an hour’s rest, and a guide, I might supper to-night.” ; j 

si ill get back to licr before midnight, if only “Eh, you c<in try him!” mutfered my re- ij 
guide and shelter could be found. luctant guide ; find, still shaking his head, he , , 

And all this time, the snow fell and the night liobbled, gnome-like, away through the falling i | 
thickened. I stopped and shouted every now snow. A large mass loomed up presently out jj 
and then, but my slioiits seemed only to make of the darkness, and a huge dog rushed out, I 
the silence deeper. Then a vague sense of uii- barking furiously, j 

pfisincss came upon rne, and £ began to re- “ Is this the house?” Tasked, 

member stories of travellers who had W'alkcd “ Ay, it’s the house. Down, Bey !’* And he 

oiKuid on in tl’e falling snow until, wearied fumbled in his pocket for the key. 
out, they were fain to lie down and sleep I drew up close behind him, prepared to lose 
their lives away. Would it be possible, I no chance of entrance, and saw in the little | 
asked myself, to keep on thus through all the circle of light shed by the lantern that the door | 
long dark night? Would there not come a washeavily studded wilh iron nails, like the door 
time when my limbs must fail, and my resolu- of a prison. In another minute he had turned 
tion give way ? When I, too, must sleep the the key and I had pushed past him into the house, 
sleep of death. Healli! I shuddered. How Once inside, I looked round with curiosity, 
hard to die just now,, when life lay all so bright and found myself in a great raftered hall, 
before me ! How hard for my darling, whose w'hich served, apparently, a variety of uses, 
whole loving hearts- -but that thought was One end was piled to the roof with corn, 
not to be borne ! To banish it, I shouted like a barn. The other was stored with flour- 
again, louder and longer, and then listened sacks, agricultural implements, casks, and all 
eagerly. Was my shout answered, or did I onlv kinds of miscellaneous lumber ; while from the 
fancy that I heard a far-off cry ? I Halloed beams overhead hung rows of hams, flitches, 
again, and again the echo' followed. Then a and bunches of dried herbs for winter use. In 
wavering speck of light came suddenly out of the centre of the floor stood some huge object 
tiic dark, shifting, disappearing, growing momen- gauntly dressed in a dingy wrapping-cloth, and 
tanly nearer and brighter, llunning towards it reaching half way to tlie rafters. Lifting a 
at full speed, I found myself, to my great joy, corner of this cloth, I saw, to my surprise, a 
face to face with an old man and a lantern. telescope of very considerable size, mounted on 
“Thank God !” was the exclamation that burst a rude moveable platform with four small 
involuntarily from my lips. wheels. The tube was made of painted wood, 

lilinking and frowning, he lifted his lantern bound round with bands of metal rudely 
and peered into my face." fashioned ; the speculum, so far as I could 
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estimate its size in the dim light, measured at 
least fifteen inches in diameter. While I was yet 
examining the instrument, and asking myself 
whether it w'as not the work of some self-taught 
optician, a bell rang sharply. 

“ That’s for you,” said my guide, with a ma- 
licious grin. “ Yonder’s his room.” 

He pointed to a low black door at the oppo- 
site side of the hall. I crossed over, rapped 
somewhat loudly, and went in, without waiting 
for an invitation. A huge, ’whil o-haired old man 
rose from a table covered with books and papers, 
and coiifroiitcd me sternly. 

“ Who are you ?” said he. “ flow came you 
here? What do you want ?” 

“James Murray, barrister-at-law. On foot 
across the moor. Meat, drink, and sleep.” 

He bent his bushy brows into a portentous 
frow n. 

“ Mine is not a liousc of entertainment,” he 
said, liaughtilv. “Jacob, how dared you admit 
this stranger r” 

“I didn’t admit him,’' grumbled the old man. 
“ He followed me over the miiir, and shouldered 
his way in before me. I’m no match for six foot 
t\io.” 

“ And pray, sir, by wliat right have you forced 
an entrance into my house ?” 

“ The same by which 1 should have clung to 
your boat, if I* were drowning. The right of 
seir-jifeservatioii.” 

“ Sell-preservation ?” 

“There’s an inch of snow on the ground 
already,” I replied, bricny; “and it would be 
deep enough fo cover my body beiurc daybreak.” 

lie strode to the window, pulled aside a 
heavy black curtain, and looked out. 

“ It is true,” lie said. “ You can stay, if you 
choose, till morning. Jacob, serve the supper.” 

Willi tins he waved me to a seat, re- 
sumed his own, and became at once absorbed in 
the studies from which 1 had disliirbed liim. 

1 placed my gun in a corner, drew a chair to 
tile hearth, and examined my quartets at leisure. 
Smaller and less incongruous in its arraugenients 
than the liall, tliis room contaiued, nevertheless, 
much to awaken my curiosity. The floor was 
carpetlcss. The whitewashed w'alls were in parts 
scrawled over with strange diagrams, and in 
others covered with shelves crowded with philo- 
sophical instruments, the uses of many of wliieli 
w'crc unknown to me. On one side of the lirc- 
jilace, stood a bookcase filled witli dingy folios ; 
on the other, a small organ, fantastically deco- 
rated with painted carvings of mediaeval saints 
and devils. Through the half-ofieiied door of a 
cupboard at the further end of the room, I saw 
a long array of geological specimens, surgical 
preparations, crucibles, retorts, and jars of 
chemicals ; while on the mantelshelf beside me, 
amid a number of small objects, stood a model 
of tile solar system, a small galvanic battery, 
and a microscope. Every chair bad its burden. 
Every corner was heaped high with books. 
The very floor was littered over with maps, 
casts, papers, tracings, and learned lumber of 
4 II conceivable kinds. 


I stared about me with an amazement 
increased by every fresh object upon which 
my eyes chanced to rest. So strange a room I 
liad never scon ; yet seemed it stranger still, to 
find such a room in a lone farm-house amid those 
wild and solitary moors ! Over and over again, 
1 looked from my host to his surroundings, 
and from his surroundings back to my host, 
asking myself who and what he could be ? His 
head ^yas siiigulady fine ; but it was more the 
head of a poet than of a philosopher. Broad In 
the temples, prominent over Ihc eyes, and 
clothed with a rough profusion of perfectly 
wliite hair, it had all the ideality and much ol 
the ruggedness that characterises the head of 
Louis von Beethoven. There w^ere the same 
deep lines about the mouth, and the same stern 
furrow's in the brow. Tlierc was the same 
concentration of expression. While 1 was yet 
observing him, the door opened, and Jacob 
brought in the sup])cr. Ilis master then closed 
liis book, rose, and with more courtesy of manner 
than lie had yet shown, invited me to the table. 

A dish of liain and eggs, a loaf of brown 
bread, and a bottle of admirable sherry, were 
placed before me. 

“I have but the homeliest farm-house fare 
to offer you, sir,” said my entertainer. “ Your 
appetite, 1 trust, will make up for the de- 
ficiencies of our larder.” 

1 had already fallen upon the viands, and now 
protested, with the enthusiasm of a starving 
sportsman, that I had never eaten anylhiiig so 
delicious. 

He bowed stiflly, and sat down to bis own 
supper, which consisted, primitively, of a jug 
of milk and a basin of porridge. We ate 
ill silence, and, when W'e had done, Jacob 
removed the tray. T then drew my cliair back 
to the fireside. My liost, somewhat to my sur- 
prise, did the same, and turning abruptly to- 
wards inc, said : 

“Sir, i Jiave lived herein strict retirement 
for ihrcc-and-twciity years. During that time, 
I have not seen as many strange faces, and I have 
not read a single newspaper. You are the first 
stranger wdio lias crossed rny threshold for more 
than four years. Will you favour me with a few 
words of iuforinatioii res])ccting that outer world 
from which I have parted comjiaiiy so long ?” 

“ Pray interrogate me,” I repUed. “I am 
heartily at your service.” 

He bent liis head in acknowdedgment ; leaned 
forward, with his elbows resting on bis knees 
and his chin supported in the palms of his 
hands ; stared fixedly, into the fire ; and pro- 
ceeded to question me. 

His inquiries related chiefly to scientific 
matters, with the later progress of which, as 
applied to the practical purposes of life, he w'as 
almost wholly unacquainted. No student of 
science myself, I replied as well as ray slight 
information permitted; but the task was far 
from easy, and X was much relieved when, 
passing from interrogation to discussion, ho 
began pouring forth Ins own conclusions upon 
the facts which T had been attempting to place 
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before him. He talked, and I listened spell- 
bound. He talked till I believe be almost forgot 
nij presence, and only thought aloud. I had 
never heard anything like it then ; 1 have never 
heard anything like it since. Familiar with all 
systems of all philosophies, subtle in analysis, 
bold in generalisation, he poured forth his 
thoughts in an uninterrupted stream, and, still 
leaning forward in the same moody attitude 
with his eyes fixed upon the fire, wandered from 
topic to topic, from speculation to speculation, 
like an inspired dreamer. From practical science 
to mental philosophy; from electricity in ilie 
wire to electricity in the nerve; from Watts to 
Mtfsmer, from Mesmer to licichenbach, from 
lleichenbach to Swedenborg, Spinoza, Condillac, 
Descartes, Berkeley, Aristotle, Plato, and the 
Magi and mystics of the East, were transitions i 
which, however bewildering in their variety and 
scope, seemed easy and harmonious upon his 
lips as sequences in music. 3”y-aud-by — I forget 
now by what link of conjecture or illustration — 
he passed on to that field which lies beyond the 
boundary line of even oonjectui-al philosojihy, 
and reaches no man knows wliithcr. He spoke 
of the soul and its aspirations; of the sjiirit 
and its powers ; of second siglit ; of prophecy ; 
of those phenomena whicli, under ihe names 
of ghosts, spectres, and supcruaiiiral appear- 
ances, have been denied by the sceptics and 
attested by the credulous, of all ages. 

“ The world,’* he said, “ grows hourly more 
and more sceptical of all that lies beyond its 
own narrow radius ; and our men ol science 
foster the fatal tendency. They coiidcmn as 
fable all that resists experiment. They reject as 
false all that cannot be brought to the lest of 
the laboratory or the disscctiiig-room. Against 
what superstition have they waged so long and 
obstinate a w^ar, as against the belief lu appa- 
ritions ? And yet w'hat superstition has main- 
tamed its hold upon the minds of men so 
long and so firmly? Show me any fact in 
physics, in history, in archdcology, which is sup- i 
ported by testimony so wide and so various. 
Attested by all races of men, in all ages, and in 
all climates, by the soberest sages ot antiquity, 
by the rudest savage of to-day, by the Cliristian, 
the Pagan, the Pantheist, tlie Materialist, this 
phenomenon is treated as a nursery tale by the 
philosophers of our century. Circumstantial 
evidence w^eighs with them as a feather in the 
balance. Tlie comparison of causes with effects, 
however valuable in physical science, is put 
aside ns worthless and unreliable. The evidence 
of competent witnesses, however conclusive in 
a court of justice, counts for nothing. lie who 
pauses before he pronounces, is condemned as a 
trifler. He who believes, is a dreamer or a fool.” 

He spoke with bitterness, and, having said 
thus, relapsed for some minutes into silence. 
Presently he raised his head from his hands, and 
added, wit^h an altered voice and manner, 

“I, sir, paused, investigated, believed, and 
was not ashamed to state my convicl.ions to the 
world. I, too, was branded as a visionary, held 
up to ridicule by my contemporaries, and hooted 
from that field of science in which 1 bad laboured 
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with honour during all the best years of my life. 
These things happened just three-and-twenty 
years ago. Since then, I have lived as you see me 
living now, and the world has forgotten me, as T 
have forgotten the w'orld. You have my history.” 

It is a very sad one,” 1 uiurmured, scarcely 
knowing what to answTT. 

It is a very common one,” be replied, “ I 
have only suffered for the t,ruth, as many a better 
and wiser man has suffered before me.” 

He rose, as if desirous of ending the conversa- 
tion, and went over to the window'. 

** It lias ceased snowing,” he observed, as he 
dropped the curtain, and came back to the fire- 
side. 

“Ceased!” I exclaimed, starting eagerly to 
my feet. “ Oh, if it were only possible— bu t no ! 
it is hopeless. Illven if I could find my way 
across the moor, 1 could not walk twenty miles 
to-night.” 

“Walk twenty miles to-night !” repeated my 
host. “ What are you tluiiking of ?” 

“Of my wife,” 1 replied, impatiently. “Of 
my young wife, who does not know that I have 
lost my w'aj, and who is at this moment breaking 
her heart with suspense and terror.” | 

I “ Where is she ?” 1 

“At Hwolding, twenty miles away.” ! 

“At Dwolding,” he echoed, thoughtfully. 
“Yes, the distance, it is true, is twenty miles ; ; 

but — are you so ^e^y anxious to save the next 
SIX or cigiit hours?” 

“ So very, very anxious, that I would give ton 
guineas at this moment for a guide and a horse.” 

“ Your w'isli can be giatjfied at a less co^ily 
rate,” said he, smiling. “Tlie night mail from . 
the noith, which elianges horses at Duoldiiig, 
pas.ses w’ltliin five miles of this s])ot, and will he , 
due at a ecitaiu cross-road in about an liour aiui j 
a quarter. If Jacob were to go with you across I 

the moor, and put you into the old coach-road, ' 

you could find jour w'uy, I sujipose, to where it j 
joins the new one ?” 

“ Easily — gladly.” 

He smiled again, rang the bell, gave the old 
servant his directions, and, taking a bottle of 
whisky and a wmc-glass fiom tlie cupboaiJ m 
which he kept his chemicals, said : 

“The snow lies deep, and it will be difficult 
walking to-night on the moor. A glass of 
usquebaugh before you start ?” 

1 would have declined the spirit, but he 
pressed it on me, and I drank it. it went down 
my throat like liquid flame, and almost took my 
breath away. 

“ It is strong,” he said ; “ but it will help to 
keep out tlie cold. And now you have no mo- 
ments to spare. Good night !” 

1 thanked him for Lis hospitality, and would 
liavc shaken hands, but that lie had turned away 
before 1 could finish my sentence. In another 
minute I had traversed the hall, Jacob had 
locked the outer door behind me, and wc w'cre 
out on the wide white moor. 

Although the wind had fallen, it was sl iil 
bitterly cold. Not a star glimmered in the 
black vault overhead. Not a sound, save the 
rapid crunching of the §now beneath our feet. 
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' disturbed tbe lieavy stillness of the night. Jacob, 
not too well pleased with his mission, shambled 
on before in sullen silence, his lantern in his 
hand, and bis shadow at his feet. I followed, 
with my gun over my shoulder, as little inclined 
for conversation as himself. My thoughts were 
full of my late host. His voice yet rang in my 
j ears. His eloquence yet held my imagination 
captive. I remember to this day, witli surprise, 

I how my ovcr-cxcited brain retaiued wliolc sen- 
I lences and parts of sentences, troops of brilliant 
j iiimgcs, and fragments of splendid reasoning, in 
the very words in which lie had uttered them. 
Musing thus over what I had heard, and striv- 
ing to rec'd a lost link here and tluTC, 1 strode 
on at the heels of my guide, absorbed and un- 
observant. Presently — at the end, as it seemed 
to me, of only a few minutes — he came to a 
sudden halt, and said : 

“ Yon’s your road. Keep the stone fence to 
your right hand, and you can’t fail of the way.” 

‘'This, then, is the old coach-road?” 

“ Ay, ’tis the old coacli-rt^ad,” 

“And how far do 1 go, before 1 reach the 
j cross-roads ?’* 

“ Nigh upon three mile.” 

I ] lulled oul my purse, and he became more 
j communicative. 

“ The road’s a fair road enough,” said Iiq, “ for 
foot passengers ; but ’Ivvas over steep and narrow 
Ij for the nortlicru traffic. You’ll mind where the 
I parapet’s broken away, close again the sign-post. 

I it’s never been mended since the accident.” 

I “ What accident ?” 

j “ Ell, the night mail pitched right over into 
j the valley below — a gude fifty feet an* more — 
just at tlio worst bit o’ road in 1 ho whole county.” 

“ Jlorriblc ! AYere many lives lust ?” 

“All. Eonr wore found dead, and t’other 
two died next morning.” 

“ How long is it since this happened ?” 

, “Just nine year.” 

I “ Near 1 he sign-post, you say ? I will bear it 
in mind. Good night.” 

“Gude night, sir, and thankee.” Jacob 
pocketed bis half-crown, made a faint pretence 
of touching Ins bat, and trudged back by the 
way he had come. . . i 

i watched the light of liis lantern till it 
quite disappeared, and then turned to pursue 
iny way alone. Tins was no longer matter of 
the slightest difficulty, for, dcsjntc the dead 
darkness ovcrliead, tlie line of stone fence 
showmd distinctly enough against the pale gleam 
of the snow. How silent it seemed now, with 
only my footsteps to listen to ; bow silent and 
liovv solitary ! A strange disagreeable sense of 
loneliness stole over me. 1 walked faster. 1 j 
hummed a fragment of a tune. 1 cast up enor- 
mous sums in my bead, and accumulated them 
at compound interest. I did my best, in short, 
to forget the startling speculations to which 1 
had but just been listening, and, to some extent, 
I succeeded. 

Meanwhile the night air seemed to become 
colder and colder, and though I walked fast I 
found it impossible to keep myself warm. My 
feet were like ice. I lost sensation in my 


hands, and grasped my guu mechanically. I | 
even breathed with difficulty, as though, instead | 
of traversing a quiet north country highway, I j 
were scaling tbe uppermost lieights of some 
gigantic Alp. Tliis last symptom became pre- 
sently so distressing, tliat I was forced to stop 
for a few minutes, and lean against the stone, 
fence. As I did so, I clianccd to look back 
up the road, and there, to my infinite relief, 

1 saw a distant point of light, like the gleam 
of an aj^proaching lantern. I at first con-* 
eluded that Jacob had retraced his steps and 
follow'cd me; but even as the conjecture pre- 
sented itself, a second light flashed into sight — 
a light evidently parallel with the first, and ap- 
proaching at the same rate of motion. It needed 
no second thought to show me that these must 
be the carriage-lamps of some private vehicle, 
though it seemed strange that any private 
vcliicle should take a road professedly disused 
and dangerous. 

There could be no doubt, however, of tlie fact, 
for the lamps grew larger and brighter every 
moment, and 1 even fancied I could already 
see the dark outline of the carriage between 
tlicm. It was coming up very fast, and quite 
noiselessly, f he snow being nearly a foot deep 
under the wheels. 

And now the body of the vehicle became dis- 
tinctly visible behind the lamps. It looked 
strangely lolly. A sudden suspicion flashed 
upon me. Was it possible that I had passed 
the cross-roads in the dark without observing 
the sign-post, and could this be the very coach 
which 1 liad come to mf*et ? 

No need to ask myself that question a second 
time, for here it came round the bend of the road, 
guard and driver, one outside passenger, and 
four steaming greys, all wrapped in a soft haze 
of light, through which tlie lamps blazed out, 
like a pair of fiery meteors. 

1 jumped forward, waved my hat, and shouted. • 
The mail came down at full speed, and passed me. 

For a moment 1 feared that I bad not been seen 
or beard, but it was only for a moment. The 
coachman pulled up; the guard, muffled to the 
eyes in capes and comforters, and apparently 
sound asleep in the rumlile, neither answered 
my hail nor made the slightest effort to dis- 
mount; the outsidq passenger did not cvtmtnrn 
liis head. I opeuea the door for myself, and 
looked in. There were but three travellers in- 
side, so I stepped in, shut the door, slipped into 
the vacant corner, and congratulated myself on 
my good fortune. 

The atmosphere of the coach seemed, if pos- 
sible, colder than that of tbe outer air, and w^as 
pervaded by a singularly damp and disagreeable 
smell. I looked round at my fellow-passengers. 
They were all three, men, and all silent. They 
did not seem to b*e asleep, but each leaned back 
in liis corner of the vehicle, as if absorbed in 
bis own reflections. I attempted to open a con- 
versation. 

“ How intensely cold it is to-night,” I said, 
addressing my opposite neighbour. I 

He lifted liis huad, looked at xuc^ but made no 
reply. ^ 
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The winter,” I added, “ seems to have be- 
gun in earnest.” 

^ Although the corner in which he sat was so 
dim that 1 could distinguish none of his features 
very clearly, 1 saw that his eyes were still 
turned full upou me. And yet he answered 
never a word. 

At any other time I should have felt, and 
perhaps expressed, some annoyance, but at the 
j inoinont I felt too ill to do cither. The icy cold- 
i ness of the night air had struck a chill to my very 
I marrow, and the strange smell inside the couch 

I was affecting me with an intolerable nausea. T 

shivered from head to foot, and, turning to my 
left-hand neighbour, asked if he had any objec- 
tion to an open window ? 

He neither spoke nor stirred. 

1 repeated the question somewhat more loudly, 
but with the same result. T’hcn 1 lost patience, 
and let the sash down. As I did so, the leather 
strap broke in my liand, and I observed that the 
glass was covered with a thick coat of mildew, 
j the accumulation, apparently, of years. My 
attention being thus drawn to the condition of 
the coach, I examined it more narrowly, and 
saw by the uncertain light of the outer lamps 
that it was in the last state of dilapidation. 
Every part of it was not only out of repair, but 
in a condition of decay. The sashes splintered 
at a touch. The leather fittings were crusted 
over with mould, and liteially rotting from tlie 
woodwork. The floor was almost breaking away 
beneath my feet. The whole machine, in short, 
was foul with damp, and had evidently been 
dragged from some outhouse in which it had 
been mouldciing aw^ay for years, to do another 
day or two of duty on tlie road. 

I turned to the third passenger, whom I had 
not yet addressed, and hazarded one more re- 
mark. 

“This coach,” T said, “is in a deplorable 
I ' condition. The regular mail, I suppose, is under 
I repair ?” 

He moved his head slowly, and looked me in 
the face, without speaking a word. I shall never 
forget lliat look while I live. I turned cold at 
heart under it. I turn cold at heart even now 
when I recal it. His eyes glowed with a fiery 
unnatural lustre. Jlis faqe was livid as the face 
of a corpse. His bloodless lips were drawn back 
as if in the agony of death, and showed the 
gleaming teeth between. 

The words that 1 was about to utter died 
upon my lips, and a strange horror — a dreadful 
horror — came upon me. My sight had by 
this time become used to the gloom of the 
coach, and I could see" with tolerable distinct- 
ness. I turned to my opposite neighbour. 
He, too, was looking at me, with the same 
startling pallor in liis faco, and the same 
stony fitter in his eyes. I passed my hand 
across my brow. I turned to the passenger on 
the scat beside my own, and saw — oh Heaven ! 
how sh/ill I descrioe what 1 saw ? I saw that he 
was no living man — iliat none of them were 
living men, like myself ! A pale phosphorescent 
light — the light of putrefaction — played upon 
their awful faces ; upon their hair, dank with i 


the dews of the grave; upon their clothes, 
earth-stained and dropping to pieces; upon 
their bauds, which were as the hands of corpses 
long buried. Only their eyes, their terrible eyes, 
were living; and those C'yes were all turned 
menacingly upon me ! 

A shriek of terror, a A^ild unintelligible cry 
for help and mercy, burst from my lips aa I I 
flung myself against the door, and strove in vain ^ 
to open it. 

In that single instant, brief and vi\ Id as a land- 
scape beheld in the flash of summer lightning, I 
saw the moon shining down through a rift of 
stormy cloud — the ghastly sign-post rearing its 
warning finger by the wayside — the broken 
parapet — the plunging horses — the black gulf 
oelow. Then, the coach reeled like a ship at sea. 
Then, came a mighty crash — a sense of crushing 
pain — and then, darkness. 

It seemed as if years had gone by when I 
awoke one moruiug from a deep sleep, and found 
my wife watching by my bedside. 1 will pass 
over the scene that ensued, and give you, in 
half a dozen wen'ds, the tale she told me with 
tears of thanksgiving. I had fallen over a 
prccir)icc, close against the junction of the 
old coaeli-road and the new, and had only been 
saved from cert aiu death by lighting U])on a deep I 
snow-drift that had accumulated ai llio foot of ! 
the rock beneath. In this snowdrift 1 was dis- i 
covered at daybreak, by a cou))l{i of slieplieids, | 
who carried me 1o tlic nearest slicltcr, and 
brought a surgeon to my aid. The surgeon found 
me in a state of raving delirium, with a hioken 
arm and a compound fracture of the skull. The 
letters in my jiocket-book sliowed my name and 
address; my wife w’us summoned to nurse me; j 
and, thanks to jouth and a fine constitution, t j 
came out of danger at last. The ])lace of my fall, < 
I need .scarcely say, W’as precisely that .•»! which | 
a frightful accident had happened to the iioilli j 
mail nine years before. . 

I never told my wife the fcaiful cvf nis v hieh 
I have just related to you. I told the .suigcou 
who attended me ; but he treated (he wiiole ad- 
venture as a mere dream born of tiic fever in 
my brain. We discussed the quest ion ovin* and ' 
over again, until wo found tliat we could discuss 
it wdth temper no longer, and then we dropped 
it. Others may form what conclusions they ] diaise 
— I htot/j that twenty years ago 1 was the fourth 
inside passenger in that Pliantoiu Coacli. 


VI. 

ANOTHER PAST LODGER RELATES 
CERTAIN PASSAGES TO HER HUSEAND. 

[Introductory note by Major Jackman. 
The country clergyman and his quiet and better 
than pretty wife, who occupied my respected 
friend’s second floor for two spring months of 
four successive years, were objects of great inte- 
rest, both with my respected friend and with me. 
One evening we took tea with them, and haj)- 
pened to speak of a pretty wilful-looking young 
creature and her husband — ^friends of theirs — ^ 
who had dined with them on the previous day. 
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I “ All !” said the clergyman, taking his wife’s 
j hand very tenderly in liis ; “ thereby hangs a 
falo. Tell it to our good friends, my dear.” 
“ I can address it, Owen,” said his wife, hesi- 
tating, to nobody but you.” “ Address it, then, 
to mo, my darling,” said lie, and Mrs. Lirriper 
and the Major will be none the worse listeners.” 
So she went on as follows, with her liand resting 
' in his all the time. Signed, J. Jackman.] 

; The first time [ saw you again, after the 
1 years long and many which had ])asscd over us 
I since our childliood, I was watching for yon on 
I the peak of the hill, from wliciico I could see 
' furtliest down the steep and shady lane along 
' which you were coming up to onr hamlet from 
tile plain below me. All day 1 liad been anxious 
I lhat when you arrived, our lulls, which you 
must liave forgoticri, sliould put on tlieir most 
, gorgeous bcauly; but now the sunset was come 
which would leave us the bare and grev outlines 
I of the rocks only, and, from the kimlling sky 
! tlicre fell bars of golden bunsliino, with darker 
I rays underlying them, slanting down the slopes 
! of the mountain, and louohiiig every rounded 
I knoll and little dimpling dell with such a glory, 
j that even the crimson and purple tints of the 
,1 budding bilberry wires far away towards the 
j I(!\(d fabic-laiid wdierc the summits blended, 
i glowed, and burned uiidvu- the farewell light. 

1 Just, tlicn there came a shout of welcome, like 
,1 the sliout of harvest-home, ringing up through 
tlic quiet air, and, straining my shaded eyes to 
I eateli the first glimpse, i saw you w'alkiiig ju the 
i midst of a liand of our sturdy, sunburut villagers, 
i with the same slight and delieatc-lookmg frame, 

,i rnd ]ndc, grave ])leasant face, and shy and timid 
' maimer that W'eie yours wlieii we were boy and 
I }prl together. 

j Our little hamlet had gathered itself from 
I time to time, without any special ]dau or 
j jnirpose, upon oue of the lower terrarea of our 
' I cInsIVr of mountains, separated from the nearest 
" villages by a widoSiract of land, only to be 
ciosbcd by steo]), stony, deep-rutted lanes, over- 
liiiiig with wild hedgerows, and almost impassable i 
ill the winter. During the summer, when the 
faint 1,oni*s of the bells of our parish church were 
i borne up to ns on the calm air, a little proces- 
sion of ns, the girls and children riding on rough 
]nll-])ouies, were wont to wind down the lanes to 
t he Sunday morning service ; but in winter no ' 
one ihouglit of the jnlgriinage, unless some of ; 
the young men had sweethearts in the village' 
wlioia they hoped to meet at church. Mr.' 
I Y(U-non, the nuitor, being an archdeacon, hardly 
h'ss than a bishop in dignity and importance, 
i w as deeply distressed at tlie heathenish daikncss 
of his mountain distiict ; and he and iny father, 

' whoowmedthe gicat hill-farm, wdiich gave em- 

I iloymeiit to the people of our hamlet, at last 
milt the little red-brick cburcli, with no tower, 
and smaller than our barn, which stands upon the 
point of tlic mountain terrace, overlooking the 
great plain that stretekes away from our feet up 
to the very far horizon. 

There might have been a difficulty in finding 
a curate who wmuld live up at Rutlmghope, 


with no other social intercourse than could be 
obtained by a long march into the peopled plain 
below us; but I knew afterwards that the 
church, so far as ray father’s share in it was con- 
cerned, had been built for you. You were just 
taking orders, and you iiad a pleasant remem- 
brance of the large old rambling half-timber 
house where youliad spent some months of your 
childhood ; so when we wrote to you that your 
dwelling would be in onr own house, your study 
being the blue parlour which looked down tlie 
green slicltered dell where the yonn" lambs were 
folded, you answered that you wonla gladly take 
the charge, and live wdtli us again on ilie sweet, 
i free licaihery uplamls, where you had brealked 
1 m health and strength in your early boyhood. 

You were grave and studious, and withal so 
simple-hearted, that the seclusion and the primi- 
tive manners of our hamlet made it a very Eden 
to you. You had never forgotten our old haunts, 
and we revisited them together, for in the first 
moment of onr greeting }ou had fallen into your 
habit of depimdencc upon me, and of demanding 
my com), aniouship, as when yon wore a delicate 
boy of six yeais, and 1 a strong, healthy, moun- 
tain girl three years older. To me only, could you 
utter your thoughts freely, for your natural shy- 
ness closed your lips to strangers; and all 
were strangers to you, even those who had 
known you for a lifetime, if they did not possess 
the touch of sympathy which your spirit 
needed before it would open its treasures. Up 
on the hih-sidc, wlicn the steady noontide seemed 
as unclumgoablc as the everlasting rocks about 
us, or when the tremulous dusk stole with silent 
shadows over the lading headlands, you and I 
sat together, wliile i listened to the unreserved 
outpourings of your thouglits and fancies, boyish 
sometimes, for you were young still, but in my 
lieart there was an ever-growing tenderness and 
care for you, which could find no flaw, and feel 
no weariness. You were apt to be unmindful of 
tlie iiours, and it was I wlio made it my duty to 
watch their flight for you, and sec to it that the 

f irayer-bcll, the single bell that Imng under a 
ittle pent-roof against tlic clmrcli, should be 
tolled at fhc due time ; for Mr. Vernon, in con- 
sideration of our heathenish condition, made it 
a point that the evening se"vicc should be read 
three times a week. And as it was needful that 
our household slipuld set a pattern to the rest 
of the villagers, and it inl-erfcred with my father’s 
evening pipe, and my mother could not be 
troubled to change her afternoon cap for her 
church bonnet, it always fell to my lot to walk 
with you — do you remember? — only a lew 
hundred yards or so along the brow of the hill, 
to tlie little church. ’ 

1 was about to say that it was the liappiest 
time of my life ; but all true life is gain; and 
the sorrows that befal us are none other tluin 
solemn massive* foundation-stones laid low in 
unfathomable - gloom, liiat a measureless con- 
tent may be built upon them. You remember 
the first burial-service yon had to read, when 
you besought me to stand beside yon at the 
open grave, because never before had the 
mournful words been uttered by .your lijis. It 
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was only tlie funeral of a little child, and the 
tiny gfrave, when the clods were heaped upon it, 
was no larger than a molehill in the meadows ; 
yet your voice faltered, and your hands trembled 
as you cast this first small seed into that God’s 
Acre of ours. The autumn night set in while 
we lingered in silence beside the nameless 
coffin, long after the mother and her companion 
who had brought it to its solitary grave, l>ad 
turned away homeward. It was the flapping 
of wings close beside us that caused vs to hit 
up our eyes, and from the fir-trees anove us four 
rooks flew home across the darkening sky to 
their nests in the plain below. You know how 
of old the flight of birds would fill me with 
vague superstitious, and just then the heavy 
fluttering of their dusky wings overhead, as 
they beat the air for their start, caused a suiidcn 
tremor and simddor to thrill through me. 

“ Wliat ails you, Jane ?” you asked. 

“ Nothing ails me, Mr. Scott,” I said. 

*^Cail mo Owen,” you answered, laying your 
hand upon my arm, and looking straight into 
my eyes, for wc were of tlie same hciglit, and 
stood level with one anotln'r : “ I do not like to 
hear you call me anytliiiig but Owen. Have 
you forgotten how we used to play together ? 
bo you rcmeinhcr how 1 fell into the slicep- 
pool wlicn we were alone in the valley, and you 
wasted no time in fruitless cries, but waded in 
at once, and dragged me out of the water?; 
You would curry me home in your strong arms, 
though the patii was along the hill-M(le, and you 
bad to rest every few minutes; winlc 1 looked 
up into your rosy face w'ith a very peaceful j 
feeling. Your face is not rosy now% Jane.” j 

iiow could it be, wlnle your words brought 
such a dull heavy pain to my heart ? I seemed 
suddenly to be so many, many years older than 
you ! Sometimes of laic I had detected myself 
reckoning your age and nunc by the month, and 
the day of tiie month, and always finding, with 
a pang faint and slight, that you were indeed so 
many years younger than f. Y’^ct the heart 
takes little heed of age. And ], for tiic quiet 
life I had led among the mouiitnius, just one 
regular single round of summer and winter, 
coming stealthily and uncounted in their turn 
from season to season, might have been little 
more than some yearling creature, that has seen 
but one spring-time and felt ihe frosts of but 
one Christmas. Wliile you, with your great 
acquirements of learning, and the weighty 
tlioughts that had already wrinkled your broad 
forehead, and the burden of study that had 
bowed down your young slioulders, seemed to 
have borne the full yoke of the years winch had 
laid so gentle a touch upon me. 

“I remember very well, Owen,” I said ; “ I 
was proud of having you to take charge of. 
Rut you must go in now ; the Ipg is rising, and 
you are not over strong.” 

I spoke with the old tone of authority, and 
you left me, standing alone beside the little 
rave. The churchyard extended to the very 
edge of the steep hill, which looked far aud 
wide over the great plain. It was hidden now 


by a white lake of mist floating beneath me, I 

upon which the hunting-moon, rising slowly j 

behind the eastern hills, shone down with cold 
pale beams ; for the liarvest was over, and the j 
heavy October fogs gathered in the valleys, and ; 

hung in light clouds about the fading coppices i 

in the hollows of the mountains, 1 turned 
heart-sick to the little open grave, the first in | 
the new graveyard, which was wailing until the ! 
sheep were herded for the sexton to fill it np 
for ever with the clods ; the baby hands and ^ 
feet folded there in eternal rest, had never 
stained with selfishness, and the baby li[>s, scaled j 
in eternal silence, had uttered never a u ord of | 
bitterness. So, T said, looking down sadly into 
the narrow tiny grave, so shall it be with my 
love ; I bury it here while it is vet pure ami 
unselfish, like a seed sown in God’s Acre ; and 
from it shall .siiriiig a plentiful liarvest of hap- | 
piness for Owen, and of gieat peace for myself. 

It may be that the autumn fog was more 
harmful than usual, for I was ill afier that 
j night with my first serious illness; not merelv 
ailing, but hanging doubtfully between life and | 
death. I grew to think of our summer months j. 
together as of a time long since passed, and | 
almost enwrapped in forgetfulness. My moilier I 
laughed when 1 stroked lier grev hair with j' 
my fi'eble fingers, and told licr I felt older { 
than slic was. I 

Nay,” she said, ** we must liave von younger ' 
and bonnier than ever, Jane. We mu^t see 1 
what wc can do for you bi'foro you come down | 
stairs, and meet Owen. I’oor Owen! AVlio 
would liavc dreamt that lie could he more heart- j 
broken and disconsolate than Jane’s own mo- i 
ther ? 3’oorOwcn!” I 

My mol licr was smiling significant ly, and i ink- 
ing keenly at me ovin* her glas^^i's, hut 1 said I. 
notliing; only turned away my f.iec from her 
scrutiny to the frosted window, wliere winter Inid , 
traced its delicate jiatlcrns upon the lattice panes. ' ’ 
“Jane,” she went on, cla.sping my fingers in j 
hers, “don’t you know that we all wish it, , 
Owen’s father, and yours, and me ? W'^e 1 hnuglit ; 
of it before he came liere. Owen is jioor, but | 
wc have cnougli for both of you, and I love him i 
like my own son. You neiul never l(‘ave the 
old home. Jane, don’t you love Owen ?” I 

“But 1 am older than he is,” 1 wluspercd- | 

“A marvellous ditieronce,” siio said, with 
another laugh ; “ so am I ohler than father, hut i 
wJio could tell it was so now? And what docs ' 
it matter if Owen loves you ?” { 

1 wish to cast no blame on you, but there was | 
much in your conduct to fei'd the sweet dehi- j 
sioii which brought fresh h call li and strengiii t o i 
me. You called my mother, “Mother.” You | 
sent fond messag(‘s by her, which lost nothing 
in tone or glance by her delighted repetition of 
them. You consulcrcd no walk too far to get 
flowers for me from tiie gardens in the jilaiii 
below. When 1 grew well enough to come 
down stairs you received me with a rapture of 
congratulation. You urged that the blue par- 
lour, with its southern asjiect and closely-fitting 
wainscot, was the warmest room in the house. 
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and you would not be satisfied until the great 
chiutz-coverod sofa with its soft cushions was 
lifted out of its corner, and planted upon the 
hearth, for nic to lie there, 'watching you while 
you were busy among your books; and many 
times a day you read some sentence aloud, or 
brought a volume to my side that I might look 
over the same page, while you waited patiently 
as my slower eyes and brain were longer than 
yours in taking in the sense. Even when you 
were away at the rectory — for during my illness 
you had begun to spend your evenings there, 
wdicn you bad no church duly — I sat in your 
study, with your books about me, in which 
there were passages marked out for me to read. 
I lingered over getting well. 

I was lying ou the sofa one evening, wrapped 
in my mother’s white shawl, and just passing 
into a dreamy slumber, wlicn I he ard you enter- 
ing from one of your visits to llie reetory. 1 
cannot tell why 1 did not rouse mysedf, unless 
it seemed to rne only as part of a dream, but 
you crossed the floor noiselessly, and stood 
beside me for a minute or two, looking down — 
I felt it — upon my changed face, and closed 
eyelids. Had T been asleep I should never have 
felt the light, timid, fluttering touch of your 
li])S upon mine. But my eyes opened at once, 
and you fell back. 

‘"What is it, Owen?” I asked you calmly, 
for T felt as if by instinct that the caress was 
' not for me. “IVliy did yon kiss me, Owen ?” 

! “ 1 wonder I never did it before,” you said, 

“ you arc so like a sister 1.o me. I have no other 
sist (T, J aiic, and my mother died '9V hen I was very 
young.” 

You stood opposilo to mo in the bright fire- 
light with a face changing and flushing like a 
fill’s, and a happy youthful buoyant gladness 
in it very iliffercnt to your usually quiet aspect. 
As I looked at you the old pain returned like a 
burden upon my lieart. 

‘‘ J am so h,‘ipj)y,^^lj,ou said, crossing over the 
hearlh again, and kneeling down beside me. 

“ Is it, anything you can tell me, dear Owen ?” 
I said, laying my hand upon your hair, and 
wondering even ilien at the wiiitcncss and thin- 
ness of my poor finger.s. Tiie door beliind 
you was opened quietly, hut you did not hear 
it, and my mother stood for an instant in the 
doorway smiling on us both ; L felt keenly how 
slio would rnisundersfaiid. 

Tlien you spoke to me, siiyly at first, but 
I gathering confidence, of Adelaide V'cnion. I 
I knew her wadi : a little lovely graceful creature, 

; with coquettish school -girl ways, which dis- 
1 played themselves even at church, thougli her 
, black browed and swarthy aunt sat beside licr in 
tlic rect or’s pow. While you spoke, growing elo- 
quent with a lover’s rhapsodies, the fair young 
face, wdtli its pink and white tints, and soft dainty 
beauty, rose uj) before n*ie ; and your praises 
I seemed to flood my aching heart like a wide 
breaking in of water, which rolled desolately 
against me. 

I need not remind you of the opposition your 
love met. Mr. Vernon was averse to marrying 


his portionless niece to his poor curate of Rat- 
lingliope; but his disapproval was nothing to 
the vehement rage with which Mrs. Vernon, who 
liad otheT views lor Adelaide, set her face against 
it. The rector came up to our liouse, ana told 
us — ^you remember? — with tears wrung from, 
him, proud and reticent man as he was, that he 
dreaded nothing less than a return of that fear^ 
fill malady of madness, which had kept his wife 
a prisoner for years under his own roof. There 
was as bitter, but a more conccalod resentment^ 
in our own household, which you only felt in-* 
directly and vaguely. T learned now witli what 
a long premeditated plan your father and niino 
liad schemed for our marriage. Your poor 
foolish love seemed to every one but yourself and 
me a rash selfishness. Even 1 thought at times 
that lialf Adelaide’s love for you sjiraiig from 
puio contrariness and childish romance, just 
feeding upon the opposition it met with. How 
I smoothed your path for yon ; how, without 
siificring the coldness of disappointment to 
creep over me, 1 sought your happiness in your 
own w'ay as if it had tieen mine also ; you partly 
know. So we prevailed at last. 

In spite of all my smotljcrcd pain, it was 
pleasant to see you watch Ihe building of your 
little parsonage, the square red brick house be- 
side tlie churcli, with the doors and windows 
pricked out with blue tessclated tile-woik. It 
was not a stone’s tlirow from our home, and the 
blue parlour saw Jiltle of your presence, and the 
dust gathered on the books you had been wont 
to read. But you would have me to share your 
exultation. Whenever the large beams were 
being fitted into your roof, or tlie copc-stoncs 
built into your willls, or the blue tiles set round 
your windows, I must locfic on with you, and 
heaikcn to your fears lost the home should be 
unworthy oi‘ Adelaide. All my sad tlioughts-^ 
for (lay after day you were setting your foot 
upon my heart — I worked away in busy labour 
at your house, and in wistful contrivances to* 
make the little nest look elegant and pretty iu 
j lh{} sight of Adelaide Vernon. 

Your m.arriage was to be on the Tuesday, and on 
the Monday 1 went down with you to the rectory. 
The place had become familiar to you, all but 
ihe long low southern wing, wdtii its blank 
'walls ivy-grown, and with its windows opening 
upon the other siflfe over a w idc shallow mere, 
fed with the waters of a hundred mountain 
brooks. Tliey 'were Mi's. Vernon’s apartments, 
built for her (luring her protracted and seemingly 
hopeless malady, for her husband had promised 
her that she slu'iuld never be removed from under 
his roof. She kept thciji under her own charge, 
rarely suffering any foot to enter tliern, and Mr. 
Vernon drew me aside when we reached the 
house, and implored me to venture upon making 
my way, if possilile, to liis wife, who had shut 
luTself up ill them since the previous evening, 
and had refusecTto admit even him. I crossed the 
long narrow passage which separated them from 
the rest of the dwelling, and rapped gently at 
the door, and after a minute’s silence I heard 
Mrs. Vernon’s voice asking, “ Who is there?” 
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“ Only Jane Meadows,” I answered. 

I was a favourite with her, and after a slight 
hesitation, the door was opened, and Mrs. Vernon 
stood before me : her tall and powerful figure 
wrapped in a dressing-gown, wRicU left tlie 
sinewy arms bare to the elbow, while the thick 
locks of her black hair, just st reaked with grey, 
fell dishevelled about her swarthy face. The 
room behind her was littered from end to end, 
and the fire at which she had been sitting was 
choked up with cinders, while the .window, 
tarnished with dusi, gave no glimpse of the 
mountain landscape beyond. Slie returned to 
her chair before the fire, and surveyed me with 
a sullen frown from under her reddened eyelids. 
The trembling of her limbs, muscular as they 
were, and the glistening of her face, told me not 
more surely than the faint and sickly odour per- 
vading the room, that she had been taking 
opium. 

“ Jane,” she cried, with a burst of maudlin 
tears, which she did not attempt to conceal, 
“ come here, and sit down beside me. I am 
so miserable, Jane. Your mother was here 
on Saturday, telling me that you love Owen 
Scott, and everybody wanted him to marry yon. 
Adelaide, the poor little painted doll, is not fit 
to be his wife, and she will make him wretched. 
And you will be miserable, like all of us.” 

My heart sank at the tliought of your wretch- 
edness. “ I am not miserable,” I replied, tlirow- 
ing my own arms round her, and looking up 
into her wrathful eyes. “You don’t know liow 
strong and peaceful we grow nheii we seek the 
happiness of those we love. We cannot decide 
who shall love whom, and it was not God’s 
will that Owen should choose me. Let us make 
them as happy as wt. can.” 

She let me lead her to lier scat, and talk to 
her about you and Adelaide in a way that Iraii- 
quillised her, until she consented to dress licrself 
with my aid, and return with me to the company 
assembled in the other part of the house. 

But there was sometliing in Adelaide’s whole 
conduct which tended to irritate Mrs. Vernon. 
She was playing silly pranks upon ns all, 
but especially upon her gloomy aunt, about 
whom she hovered with a fretting wayward- 
ness mingled with an unquiet tenderness, 
which displayed itself in numberless child- 
ish ways ; but with such grace and prettincss, 
that none of us could find it in our hearts to chide 
her, except Mrs. Vernon herself. , T was glad 
when tlie time came for us to leave ; though you 
loitered across the lawn, looking back every 
minute at Adelaide, who stood in the portico : 
her wliite dress gleaming amid the shadows, and 
she kissing her little Land to you with a laugh 
whose faint musical ringing just reached our ears. 

You slept that night, as we often sleep, un- 
witting that those who are dear to us as our 
own souls are passing through great perils. 
You slept, and it was I who watched all night, 
and called you early in the morning, with the 
news that the sun was rising over the hills 
into a cloudless sky, and that your marriage- 
day was come. 


We were at the rectory betimes, yet th 
villagers had reared an arch of flowers over the 
gates. Mrs. Vernon, dressed with unusua 
richness and care, was watching for us ai 
the portico, and received us both with f 
grave but kindly greeting. All the houss 
was astir with the liurrying of many feet, anc 
the sharp click of doors slamming to and fro 
but though you waited restlessly, no one cist 
came near us in the little room where we threi 
bat logether, until the door was slowly opeucc 
— ^you turning to it with rapturous impatience 
— and Mr. Vernon entered and told us thal 
Adelaide was nowhere to be found. 

“Don’t alarm yourself,” said Mr. Vernon tt 
his wife, “but Adelaide has been missing since 
daybreak ; she was gone when her companion 
went to call her. You remember she used t( 
walk in her sleep if slic were much excited ; anc 
this morning the hall door was open, and hci 
bonnet was found on the way to Jlatlinghope 
The agitation of yesterday must have causcc 
this.” 

“ She was coming to me !” you said, with f 
vivid smile and a glow, which faded as you begai 
to realise the fact of Adelaide’s disappearance. 

Q’he hills stretched away for many a mile, will 
shelving rocks here and there, which hung ovei 
deep still tarns, black witli shadows, andhedgec 
in by reedy thickets. And t hern were narrow rifts 
cleaving far down into the living stone of tin 
mountain range, and overgrown with brambles 
where the shepherds sometimes heard then 
lambs bleating piteously, out of sight or rear! 
of help, until tlic dreary moan died away fron 
the careless oolioes. “Cluldren have been lost 
there,” eiicd Mrs. Vernon, wringing her haiiclt 
distractedly; and if Adelaide lirid wandcrei 
away ill the darkness, she might be lying now 
dead in the depths of tlic black tarns, or im 
pri'^oned alive in one of the clefts of the rocks. 

1 never left your side that day; and as Imin 
after hour passed by, I ?r».w a giey giia.'tly 
change, creep over ymr /bung face, as yoiu 
heart died within 3011. Mrs. Vernon kepi close 
beside us, though \vc soon distanced every otliei 
seeker, and her ivoiiderful strcngtli coutJmied 
unabated, even when your dcspaiiing energy 
was exhausted. 1 knew the mountains as ivell 
as the shepherds did ; and from one black 
unrufllcd tarn, to anotlier like itself, gloomy 
and secret-looking, 1 led you ivithoiit speak 
ing; save tliat into every gorge, whoso depth 
our straining eyes could not penetrate, wc 
called aloud, until the dark dank walls of the 
gulf muttered back tlie name of Adelaide. 
There was no foot-weariness for ns as long as 
the daylight lasted; and it seemed as if the sun 
covld not go down until we had found her. 
Now and then we tarried upon the brow ol 
some headland, with our hands lifted to our 
cars that wc might «fcatch the most distant 
whisper of the signal-bells; the faintest tone 
that ever reached tlic uplands, if there were any 
to be borne to us upon the breeze, from the 
church belfry in the plain far away. 

The search was continued for many days ; but 
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1)0 trace of Adelaide M^as found, except a lace 
cap which lay soiled and wci with dew near 
to one of the tarns which we three had visited ; 
but without discoverin" it then. Mrs. Vernon 
rallied our hopes and energies long after all rea- 
sonable ground for either was lost, and then she 
fell into a depression of spirits which almost 
threatened a renewal of her early malady. She col- 
lected all Adelaide’s little possessions, and sjieut 
many hours of each day among them in her own 
i apartjuents ; but she was always ready to leave 
I tliem, when you, in your sore grief, wandered to 
the old home of the lost girl; and then she 
I strove to console you with a patient tenderness 
i strange to se.e in a woman so rigid and haughty. 

But you refused to bo comforted ; and putting 
on one side all the duties of your office, you 
roamed ceaselessly about the hills; dragging 
vourself back again almost lifeless to our house — 
for your own you would never enter — and asking 
I me night after night, as the sunset and darkness 
j s])read upon the mountains, if there were no 
place left unexplored. As though it were possible 
to call back again the dead fiast, aud find her yet 
alive among tlic desolate lulls ! 
j 111 the midst of it all another trouble befcl 
j us. Before the new year came in, my mother 

I fell ill of tlie sickness m wlucli she died, 1 
I tlimk that first roused you fiom the solitude of 

|i your d('sf)air. Though you could not; yet front 
I ' the kindly familiar hices of your old congregation, 

> there seemed to be some little break in the 
, ( loud of liupchissiiess which hung about you, in 

j the car(^ ;^()u began to feel for her. It was but 

I I a few days before she died, and aftm* you had been 
'il reading to her, as she lay very feeble, aud often 

dozing away with weakness, that she suddenly 
I i 1 ousml liei self, a, ml looked at you 'with eager, eyes. 
;i “ You’ll alwavs he fond of Jane, Owen?” 

I “ Always. She lias been the truest of sisters 
to me.” 

1 -J “Ah !” sighed my mother, *‘you litllc think 

I I lK)w^T?tt!h«ii:is loved Not one woman in athou- 

I sand could Jiavi; doiic%s our Jane has. Boy, it’s 
I ; not possible you’llevcrbclovedso againoiicarth.” 

I I Yon liad never tlionght of ib before, and 
1 1 your laci^ grew^ paler than my mother’s. I sat 
1 1 behind the curtains, where you could see me 
jj though she could not; and you looked across 
ji .it me fixedly, still keeping your station by her 
I side. I smiled with the teais standing m my eyes, 

hut w'ltli no foolish buinnig in my cheeks, for if 
it would comfoi t you in any degi ce, J was neilher 
afiaid nor ashamed that you should know it. 

“ Ever since you c.ime,” my mother mur- 
mured, ‘‘smoothing every stone out of your 
path, aud only fretting bi’cause she could not bear 
every tionblc for you ! If \ on ever marry, Owen, 
she will live only for you, and your wife and cliil- 
[ dren. You wull always care for her, Owen ?” 

“ I wull never marry any other woman,” you 
said, laying your bps upon my mol lierks wrinkled 
hand. 

I know it was a comfort to you. Perhaps in 
the suddenness and mystery of your loss, you 
felt as if everything was wrecked, and nothing 
remained to ble but a bleak, black dreariness. 


But from that hour, there was a light, very 
feeble and dim and lustreless — a mere glow-worm 
in the waste wilderness — which shone upon your 
path. You began to return to your old duties, 
though it wa 4 as if you were leaning upon me, 

! and trusting to my guiding. There was no talk 
of love between us ; it was enough that wc un- 
derstood one another. 

VYe iniglit have gone on quietly tlius, year 
after yca^, until the memory of Adelaide had 
faded away, but tliat it was not many months be- 
fore my /utlier, who had been younger than my 
mother, and was a fine man yet, announced to 
me that lie was about to marry again. The 
news had reached you elsewhere; for, on the 
same evening, while I was sitting alone with my 
troubled thoughts, you called me into the blue 
parlour, and made me take my old seat in the 
corner of the chintz-covered sofa, while you 
knelt down beside me. 

“ Jane,” you said, very gently, I \i ant to 
offer my poor borne to you,” 

“ No, no, Owen,” I cried, looking down upon 
your face, so grey and unsmiling, with dark 
circles under your sunken eyes, “you are young 
yet, and will meet with some other woman — a 
dear sister she shall ever be to me — younger 
and brighter, and more fitted for you than I i 
am. You shall no! sacrifice yourself to me.” | 

“ But, Jane,” you urged, and a pleasant light ' 
dawned in your cyi's, “ I cannot do without you. 
You know 1 could not go alone into yonder 
lit.tlc house, which stands empty by the church ; 
and liow could 1 go away from Ratlinghope, 
leaving ,'\oii beliindmc? I have no home but 
W'herc you are; and I love you more than I 
ever thought to love any woman again.” 

Maybe vou remember what more you said ; 
every word is in ///// heart to this day. 

T thought it over in the quiet 'night. You 
were poor, and T, inheriting my mother’s fortune, 
could surround J oil With comforts ; secretly iu 
my judgmciil., there had grown the convictiou* 
that you would never be what the world calls a 
prosperous man. The time was come when we 
must be separated or united for ever; and if 
you parted from me, I could never more stand 
between you and any sorrow. So 1 became 
your wife neaily twelve mouths after your great 
loss and misery. 

Tlioso first wei^'s of our marriage had more 
sunshine than I Iiad ever dared to hope for. 

You seemed to sliakc off a great burden, 
now that it wms irrevocably settled that our 
lives were to be passed together. Not a single 
lurking dread remained in my heart that you 
were otherwise than happy. 

"We came back to England some days earlier 
fhan wc intended, for a letter reached me after 
many delays, with the news that Mrs. Vernon 
was ill, and implored us to hasten our return. 

We stayed on our way homeward at the 
rectory, where I soon left you with Mr. Vernon, 
while I was conducted to the entrance of the 
long passage which led to Mrs. Vernon’s apart- 
ments. Her lady, the servant said in a whisper, 
was ailing more in mind than in body, aud she 
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dared not dibobej her strict orders not to ven- 
ture further. I went on, for I knew her caprices ; 
and once again 1 was admitted, when she heai’d 
me say, calling myself by your name, that it 
was Jane Scott who sought eniTa'^ce. There 
was no new gleam of madness in her dark 
eyes. She grasped my hands nervously, and 
.held them fast, while she questioned me about 
our journey, and uhat your manner liad been. 
Were you iiaj)py ? Had you altogether ceased 
to grieve for Adelaide ? Was your \diole love 
^miiie? Was there perfect unalloyel content in 
our mutual affection? 

“ Jane,” she said, with her lips close to my 
car, though she spoke in a loud shiill tone, “1 
had sworn that Adelaide should never inarry 
Owen Scott. Partly for yonr sake, for your 
mother said it was killing you. Partly be- 
cause it was better for her to marry my rich 
nephew. Jane, I must have what 1 set my mmd 
! upon, or i should die. What was Adelaide, 

: that I should lose my life, or worse, ten luucb 
j W’orse, lose my reason again for her sake ? I 
i did it for the best, Jane. I never thought how 
i it was to end. It only seemed to me, if 1 could 

1 hide her from one clay till the next, something 
' would happen. But it uas a long long time, 

1 a dreadful time, till Owen came to lell us he was 
i going to marry you. "You understand, Jane ?” 

1 No, no !” I cricid. 

• “ It seemed so easy a thing to do, and best 

for all of ns. T carried her here in tiic night, 
like the baby she js. I have never been cruel 
to her, never, Jane. But the time seemed long, 
long, and she was wild and cunning at lirst. 
] only thought of a little while, and afterwards 
I grew afraid. But she will not come out now, 
though I try to rouse her. Go in, Jane, anti 
make her conic out !” 

Mrs. Veruon drew me across the inner 
apartment to the door of a small chamber, 
padded throughout, and witli no opening except 
• into the ante-room. It had been constructed 
for herself in the seasons of lier most dangerous 
paroxysms, and was so carefully planned that no 
sound of her wild ravings could be heard, and no 
glimpse of her face could bo seen, through the 
window which overlooked the mere. And here 
lay your Adelaide asleep, wan and emaciated, 
■willi a dimiKJSs on her golden curls, and all the 
rosy tints of iicr beauty fade^. 

“ She has been taking laudanum,” said Mrs. 
Vernon. I gave il to her at fust, when I was 

compelled to be away for a long time, and now 
she has a craving for it. 1 have never been ciuel to 
her, Jane. She has had every thing she wanted.” 

You know how 1 came ciovvn to the library, 
where you and Mr. Vernon were sitting, and 
told you and Mr. Vernon all. You know how, 
while Mr. Vernon bowed his grey head upon his 
hands, you stretched out your arms to me, and 
cried, with an exceeding bitter cry as if 1 could 
find a remedy for you, “Help me, Jane !” 

Dear, my heart fluttered towards you for a 
moment, longing to be clasped in your out- 
stretched arms, and pour out ml my love to you, 
which had ever be^ tongue-tied, lest you should 

^ — - ■ “r 

weary of it ; but I hardened myself against the 
yearning. In the great mirror on the staircase 

1 scarcely knew the white-faced despairing 
woman, who was sw(;e}>ing by, erect and stern, 
and the two men with downcast heads and lin- 
gering footsteps who were following her. You 
spoke no word, either of you, but passed through 
the outer apartment, with its tarnished window 
and sullied disorder, where Mrs. Vernon sat 
cowering in the furtlicst corner, and entered the 
room Within, where Adelaide lay asleep, hut 
breathing fitfully, as on the verge of waking. I 
dragged myself (for 1 was faint) to the casement, 
which 1 pushed open, and looked out upon the 
jnirple liills, purple with heather-bells, where we 
luidfhouglii lier unknown tomb was. I) p yonder 
stood our home, the home we Lad built for 
Adelaide, and which \vc had never yet entered ; 
and turning away my aching eyes from it, 1 
looked buck figaiu upon you, who were standing 
beside her, with a depth of tender and honor- 
stricken pity on your bending face. 

Whether it w^as the ficsli uir from the hills, or 
some mysterious influence of your presence pene- 
Iratiiig her sleeping senses, w'c cannot lell; but 
wdiile 1 looked, unable to turn away my e^es 
fiom you both, her mouth quivered, and her long 
eyelashes l.rcmbh'd, half ojicning and closing 
again, as if loo languid to bear tlie iicht, until 
you touched her hands softly and timidly, and 
breathed “Adelaide!” And slic awoke fully, 
with a sharp shrill cry, as if you were at last 
conic *or her dcliverunce, and springing into 
your arms, she clung to you, with her little hands 
clasped loiind ^ou as though tliQy would never 
Hillock again; w-hile you laid your check down 
ujion her dim dislievclled curls, and 1 hc.ad ' 
you miirinur, “My darling!” let yonder was 
our home, yours and mine, Owen; and the ling 
that w'as on my finger — the only one 1 wore, I 
cared so much for it — was our marriage-iing. 

You turned to me, Owen, with that full, 
searching gaze, eye to eyc^ and sou] ;“soui, ' j 
w'hicli wc could bear froi^/Jiic another. AdeWide 
w’as come back from the dead to bring to us 
greater sorrow than her death had bioiiglil. We 
saw it all, you and 1, while she was still elmg- 
iiig to you with sobs and childish caresses, and 

1 stoo(i aloof at the window. 1 kmnv how much 
you had to say to her which no other car might 
listen to. 1 knew wimt it would be wisest and 
best to do. 1 took Mr. Vernon’s arm, and T 
drew him away from the room, and 1 left you 
and Adelaide togellicr. 

I know now that it w'as not long before 
you came to me — only ten ininutcs—such a 
trifle of time as one gives ungrudgingly to the 
dreariest beggar on the roadside wiio has a 
piteous tale lo tell. But all the past, and all 
the dreaded future being present witli m(^, the 
moments seemed endless in their immoital bitter- 
ness, until you entered the room where I had 
shut myself in alone, and coming swiftly up to 
me where I stood upon the hearth, hid your face 
upon my shoulder with strong sobs and tears, 

“ 1 will go away, Jane,” you said at last, “by 
myself for a few days, till she is gone from here. 
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I You will take care of lier for me. She knows 
I all now.” 

I “I will do anytliin^^ for you,” I answered, 

I still chary of my words, as it was my wont to 
j be, lest my loye sliould weary you. 

; You left me, as it was best you should do, 

I alone, with the cliavi^e of that perplexed liousc- 
i liold u})Oii me; Adelaide broken in health and 
I S)>ints ; Mrs. Veiuon plunged into the frenzy 
i of her old malady; the story lunnnig far and 
wide throiigliout the country. Every d'\y 1 
fouiul my comfort and strcngi-li in the letter that 
came from you, wherein you luid the gcucrosity 
to lay bare your heart to me as frauklv as over. 

I 8o the liaid 1a.sk began 1o grow Iigliter; the 
tangled coil 1o unravel it.self. Mr. Vernon pro- 
; cured a nurse to l.ake care of his w'ifc, and I ac- 
I coinpanied Adelaulo to the distant dwelling of 
i some fiiimds, where we hoped slu; might .sooner 
i K'covi'r her Iieallh ; nor did 1 hmve her until 
I J saw her resniniiig her playful giilish ways, 

; and eofjuctlisli graces. At last I was free to 
i go home ; to go to Ihc homo you and 1 had Imilt 
^ uii the rock, wai.elii ng logetlier its beams laid, 

I and ils I oof raised, iiut i was aloiui theic. If 
! Adel.ude had hem your young and heautifu! 

; Wife, you would have ciosseal the llneshold 
Imiid 111 hand, uUering such wouls of welcome 
as \^ould iie\('r ha\e died out of iici iiieiiiory, if 
!| It h.'id hecu like miiu). 

Ij The jealous misgiving weis unv/orlhy of ^ou 
;| and myself, dear. I p.iec'd the liltle rooms, 
Inking up the trinkets wiiieh you Inur'bouglit 
i aiuioiisly and lavishly lor Adelaide, and al- 
ii w.tNs laying them down ag.iin wolli a sharper 
,j pang. Uid YOU wish me to die, Oucu ? Was 

I I your heart aeiinig to take her back again 

I icsied at last in your little studjg where 
j your book.s lay in scattcied heaps before the 
I imply shelves. The da>s were gone for c.vcr 
'I when we had read them together on the liill- 
ih^'iir r the lirsi eaieless trccdom of your sojourn 
' ; w II li u.S' sat doulu among I hern, eovei ing my 
'' f.ice With my iiaiuls,%iud 1 heard and i saw 
p not lung. 

T\’otliiug, my love, my dear, until ^mur hand 
I rested (ui my head, and your voice, ni hourly 
; elieery toir's, fell on my deiigiited ear. 

“Jam*,” you said, “ le.y darling, iiiy vdfc ! 
We a'v* come home at last. J meant to be here 
' hist, but it is ever you who wa-Ioome me. The 
j tiouble IS })!isi. 1 love you better, love you 

i more, than ever i loved Adelaide.” 

I j You lifted up my head, and made me look into 
j ! your face. It way at once peaceful and cxul- 
i I taut, as ilie face of a man who has gone through 
i ; a great eoiiflie.t, and come out of it more than 
conqueror. You laid your li])S to mine with 
!] one long kiss, winch told me iiiiinitely better 
i than words could tell, that never more need 
ehadow of doubt or distrust of your love fall 
upon my spirit. Such as 1 was, you gathered ' 
me into your inmost licart, barring it against 
any memory or any fanoy that might betray 
me. The deep foundations had been laid, 
and any storm that beat against our eoiifidcnce 
and content would beat against them all in 
vain. . 


Love, we have learned to speak of the past 
calmly, and AdeJiddo has been to see us wutU 
her husband. 

# 

/ VII. 

MRS. LIRRieEll ItELA.TES 
HOAV JEMMV TOPPED UP. 

Well my dear and so the evening readings of 
these jottings of the Alajor’s brought us round * 
at lust to tftc evening w'hen wo were all jiucked 
and going sfway next day, and I do assure you 
that by tlntt time though it wuis deliciously com- , 
fortable to look forward to tlie dear old house in ’ 
Noi folk-street again, I had formed quite a high 
opinion of the French nation and had noticed 
them to he much more homely and domestic in 
ilieir families and far more sinijile and amiable 
in tiicir lives than i liad ever been led to expect, 
and it did strike me bet, ween ourselves that iu 
one paiticular they might be imitated to advan- 
tage by another nation wduch i wnll not mention, 
and that is in the courage with wdiicJi they take 
their little eiijOAineuts oil little moans ami wilh 
little things and don’t let solemn big-wigs siaie 
them out of countenance or speechify them dull, 
of which said solemn big-wigs ] have ever had 
the one ojiinion that I wisii they were all made 
comfortable separately in coppers wdtb the lids 
on and never let out any more. 

“Now young man,” I says to Jemrny when 
wc brought our cliaiis into .tiic balcony that last 
evening, “you please to remember who wuis to 
Hop up.’” 

“All right Gran” says Jcniiny. “Iain the i 
illustrious ])ersonage.” 

But he looked so serious after he had made 
me that light answer, that the Major ruiscal ins 
eyi'brous at me and i raised mine at the Aiajor. 

“Giau and Godfather,” says Jemmy, “you 
can liaidly tluiik liow much my mind has run 
on Mr. Edbou’s death.” 

It gave me a Lttle check. “Ah! It was a 
sad scene my love” 1 says, “ and sad remem- ^ 
I'lanees come back st longer than merry. Rut* 
this” I sa\s after a little silence, to rouse myself 
and tlic Major aud Jemmy all together, “is not 
topping up. Tell us your story my dear,” 

“I will” says Jemmy. 

“What is the date sir?” says I. “Once 
upon a time when {ligs drauk wuiie?” 

“ No Gran,” says J emmy, still serious ; “ oiicc 
upon a time when the Fieneh drunk wmc.” 

Again I glanced at the Aiajor, and the Alajor 
glanced at me. 

“ lushoit. Gran and Godfather,” says Jemmy, 
looking up, “ the date is tliis time, and I’m 
going to tell you Mr. Edson’s story.” 

The flutter that it thrnw me into. The change 
of colour on the part of the Major ! 

“That is to say, you understand,” our bright- 
eyed boy says, “ I am going to give you my ver- 
sion of it. I shall not ask whctlier it’s right or 
not, firstly because you said you knew very little 
about it. Gran, and secondly because what little 
you did know was a secret,” 

1 folded my hands in my lap and I never took 
my eyes olf J emmy as be went running on. 

“The uiifortu|Late gentleman” Jemmy com- 



mence$, “ who is llic subject of ouc present 
narrative was the son of Somebody, and was 
horn Somewhere, and chose a^profession Some- 
how. It is not with those p.irts of his career 
tliat wc have to deal ; but with liis early attach- 
ment to a youii" and beautiful lady.** 

I thought 1 should have dropped. I durstn’t 
look at the Major; but T knew what his slate 
was, without looking at him. 

“ The father of our ill-starred hero’* ' says 
Jemmy, copying as it seemed to inch*, he style of 
some of his story-books, “ was a worldly mail 
who entertained ambitious views for his only 
son and who firmly set his face against the 
contemplated alliance .with a virtuous but penni- 
less orphan. Indeed he went so far as roundly 
to assure our liero that unices he weaned his 
thoughts from the object of his (h^voted allcctioii, 
ho would disinherit him. At the same time, he 
proposed as a suilahle inateh, the daughter of a 
neighbouring gciillcman of a good estate, who 
was neither ill favoured nor uiiamiable, and 
whose eligibility in a pecuniary point of view 
could not be disputed. But young Mr. Kdson, 
true to tlie fust and only love that had ijiUamed 
his breast, rejected all considcral ions of self- 
advancement, and, dc])recating hi s father’s anger 
in a respectful letter, ran away wdth her.” 

My dear I had licgun to lal^* a turn for tlio 
better, but wdien it come to ruimiug away I 
begau to take another turn for the worse. 

“The lovers” savs Jeuiniy “ fled to London 
and were united at the altar of ISaiiit Clement’s 
Banes. And it is at this period of their simple 
ljut touching story, that we find them inmates of 
the dwelling of a liighly respected and beloved 
lady of the name of Gran, residing witiiin a 
hundred miles ot Norfolk-strcct.” 

I felt that we were almost safe now, 1 felt that 
tlie dear boy had no suspicion of the bitter truth, 
and 1 looked at llie Major for the first time and 
drew a long breath. The Major gave me a nod. 

“ Our hero’s father” J emmy goes on “ proving 
implacable and carrying his threat into unre- 
lenting execution, the struggles of the young 
couple in London ^Yevc severe, and w'ould have 
been far more so,but for their good angel’s having 
conducted them to the abode of iMrs. Gran; 
who, divining their poverty (in spite of their 
endeavours to conceal it Irom her), bv a thousand 
delicate arts smoothed their rough way, and 
alleviated the sharpness of their first distress.” 

Here Jemmy took one of my hands in one of 
his, and began a marking the turns of his story 
by making me give a beat from time to time 
upon his other hand. 

“ After a while, they left the house of Mi’s. 
Gran, and pursued their fortunes through a 
variety of successes and failures elsewhere. 
But in all reverses, whether for good or evil, tlie 
words of Mr. Ldson to the fair young partner 
of his life, were ; ‘ Unchanging Love and Truth 
will carry us through all I’ ” 

My hand trembled in the dear boy’s, those 
w'ords were so wofully unlike the fact. 


•"tJnehanging Love, -ganl .Truth*' s^b^ummy 
over agAin, as if lie had a proud kind or U':U6blc 
pleasure in it, “will carr'^ us through all! 
Those were his words. And so they fought, 
their way, poor but gallant and happy, until ' 
Mrs, Edson gave birth to a child.** 

“A daughter,” I says. 

“No’* says Jemmy, “ a son. And the falhpr 
was so prou d of it that he could hardly bear it out 
of- liis sight. But a dark cloud overspread the 
scent'. Mrs. Edson sickened, drooped, and 
died.’* ^ 

“ Ah ! Sickened, drooped, and died !*’ 1 says. 

“And so Mr. Eelson’s only comfort, only 
Iioj>c on earth, and only stimijlns’to acl.ion, was 
|Jii& darling boy. As the child grew older, he 
grew so like Ins mother that he was her living 
picture. It used to make him \voiidcf why his 
father cried when he kissed him. But un- 
happily he was Ukc his mother in conslitution 
as well as in face, and he died too beffn-e he had 
grown out of childhood. Then Mr. Edson, who 
had good abilities, in his forlormiess and despair 
threw them all to the winds, lie hecamc apa- 
thetic, reckless, lost. Little by little he sank 
down, down, down, down, until at last he almost 
lived (I think) by gaming. And so sickness over- 
took him in the town ot Sens in France, and ho 
lay don n to die. But now tliat he laid him down 
when all wars done, and looked back upon the 
green Past beyond the time when he had covered 
it with iishes, he tlionght gratefully of the good 
Mrs. Gr*au long lost siglit of, who liad been 
so kind to him and his }oung wife iu the early 
days of tlicir mariiage, and he left, the little that 
he had as a last Legacy to her. And she, being 
brought to see In in, at fiist no more knew him 
than she would know from seeing the ruin of a 
Greek or llonnni 'Jkiuple, what it used to he 
before it fell; hut at Imigtli she reinembei('d 
him. And then he told h('i‘ with tears, of Ins 
icgict for the inissjient part of Ins lifi;, 
besought her to think a''* "liltily '.iT^as she 
could, because it was poor fallen Angel 
of his unchanging Love and Constancy after all. 
And because she had her grandson with her, 
and he fancied that lus own boy, if ho had lived, 
might have grown to be sorncthiiig like him, lie 
asked her to let liim touch his loiehead with 
his checl: and .say certain parting words.’* 

Jemmy’s voice sank low wdieii it got to ihat,** 
and t(‘ars tilled my cV'S» filled the Major’s. 

“You little Conjuror” I says, “how did you 
ever make it all out? Go m and write it every 
word down, for it’s a wonder.” 

Which Jemrny did, and 1 have repeated it to 
you my dear from his writing. 

Then the Major took my hand and kissed it, 
and said “ Bcurest madam all has prospered 
with us.” 

“All Major” I says drying my eyes, “wc 
needn’t have been afraid. VYe might have 
known it. Treachery don’t come natural to 
beaming youth ; but trust and pity, love and 
constancy — they do, thank God !” 


THE END OF THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER FOR 1804. 
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